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LONDON  MARKET  FOR  CARDBOARD  CONTAINERS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  December  12,  1933. — From  general  inquiries  made,  it  would  appear 
that  the  production  of  fibreboard  and  other  types  of  cardboard  boxes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  greatly  increased  within  a  very  recent  period.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  only  figures  available — those  of  the  Census  of  Production  for  1930 — 
cannot  adequately  indicate  this  development.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  from  473  establishments,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cardboard  boxes  showed  production  to  be  3,839,000  cwts.  (112  pounds) 
of  boxes  made  of  cardboard  or  paper  and  974,000  cwts.  of  packing  cases  made  of 
fibreboard.  During  the  same  year  imports  of  cardboard  boxes  totalled  in  value 
£212,943,  subsequently  decreasing  to  £118,828  for  1932.  The  20  per  cent  duty 
now  operating  against  foreign  boxes  of  paperboard  has  materially  assisted  in  the 
reduction  of  these  imports. 

Perhaps  a  more  adequate  estimate  of  present  production  can  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  imports  of  boxboards  consisting  of  fibreboard,  millboard  and 
other  forms,  excepting  strawboard,  totalled  2,297,652  cwts.  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  while  only  recently  the  leading  paperboard  mill  of  tin- 
country  increased  its  production  of  all  types  of  board  to  5,000  tons  a  week.  It 
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is  presumed  that  the  composite  production  of  the  remaining  mills,  of  which  there 
are  only  lour  or  five  important  ones,  would  amount  to  about  one-half  of  the 
above-mentioned  quantity. 

Fibreboard  and  corrugated  board  containers  have  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  many  industries,  and  the  use  of  these  products  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  foodstuffs  trade,  the  chemical  trade,  the  textile  industry,  furniture  and  stove 
polish  manufacturers,  and  many  others  are  now  utilizing  such  boxes  for  long- 
distance transportation.  Although,  with  the  opening  of  new  industries  to  their 
iise3  a b re board  containers  are  steadily  growing  in  demand,  the  major  share  of 
the  trade  is  as  yet  in  corrugated  kraft  containers. 

Few  companies  care  to  ship  their  goods  by  rail  at  their  own  risk.  Conse- 
quently, they  usually  demand  that  containers  supplied  to  them  be  made  up 
in  accordance  with  railway  standards  and  regulations  for  fibreboard  boxes  and 
cases.  Each  case  so  constructed  is  required  to  bear  on  the  outside  a  certificate, 
in.  durable  ink,  size  not  less  than  2-\  inches  by  4  inches,  to  the  effect  that  it  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  of  the  General  Classification  of  Merchandise,  together 
with  a  statement  of  its  capacity  in  pounds. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  minor  regulations  and  "  exceptions  "  to  the 
regulations,  the  main  requirements  of  the  fibreboard  containers  are  as  follows: 
(a)  tensile  strength  (as  registered  on  the  Mullen  tester,  an  average  of  six  tests, 
three  each  way,  being  taken) ;  (b)  thickness  (as  represented  by  /iooo  inch) ; 
(c)  substance  (as  represented  by  weight  in  pounds  per  1,000  square  inches). 
The  fibreboard  used  must  also  be  water  resistant  throughout,  and  the  outer  sur- 
face waterproofed. 

Full  details  of  the  standards  are  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  General 
Classification  of  Merchandise — Extract  Showing  Regulations  Respecting  Fibre- 
board  Drums,  Casks,  Cases  or  Boxes,"  a  copy  of  which  is  available  for  consulta- 
tion by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

These  standards  cover  a  number  of  different  types  of  boxes,  but  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  producers  is  for  the  "  one-piece " 
case,  which  consists  of  a  complete  envelope  with  two  openings,  each  covered  with 
four  flaps.  When  the  inside  flaps  do  not  wholly  cover  the  openings,  the  outside 
flaps  must  overlap  each  other  by  at  least  inches.  Other  specifications  cover 
the  use  of  glue  and  gummed  strip  for  fastening  purposes. 

The  radio  and  canned  goods  trades  are  two  of  the  latest  and  largest  users 
of  folding  fibreboard  or  corrugated  containers. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  faced  by  Canadian  shippers  in  sup- 
plying this  market  is  that  of  promptness  of  supply.  In  the  radio  trade,  for 
example,  where  the  business  is  extremely  seasonal  and  decisions  as  to  new  models 
are  left  to  the  last  minute,  deliveries  of  cartons  for  packing  loud-speakers,  receiv- 
ing sets,  etc.,  are  frequently  required  very  promptly.  Then  again — especially 
with  regard  to  corrugated  containers — the  bulkiness  of  large  shipments  would 
render  ocean  charges  rather  high  and  in  some  cases  prohibitive.  Finally,  where 
the  buyer  requires  relatively  small  deliveries  over  frequent  intervals,  the  arising 
storage  charges  might  preclude  active  business. 

For  these  reasons  Canadian  firms  can  probably  only  interest  themselves  in 
buyers  who  are  willing  to  place  heavy  yearly  contracts  for  delivery  in  large 
quantities.  This  rather  limits  the  market  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  such 
large  buyers  as  canned  goods  manufacturers. 

Detailed  information  oovering  prices  and  specifications  of  types  of  con- 
tainers for  which  there  is  a  ready  demand  on  this  market  is  available  to  inter- 
ested Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  small  but  steady  sale  of  maple 
syrup  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  since  inquiries  have  been  received  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  from  exporters  in  Canada  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  distribution  and  in  view  of  the  present  more  or  less  favourable 
conditions  of  duty  and  rates  of  exchange,  a  survey  of  the  present  market 
possibilities  for  this  and  related  products  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  under- 
taken by  the  offices  of  the  various  Trade  Commissioners  in  their  respective 
territories  in  England  and  Scotland. 

With  respect  to  the  market  for  maple  syrup,  the  information  obtained  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  (a)  sales  are  small  but  are  steadily  increasing; 
(b)  the  price  is  much  too  high  in  comparison  with  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  consumer;  (c)  some  form  of  continuous  advertising  campaign  is 
required  in  order  to  educate  the  public  to  the  special  values  of  this  product. 

LONDON  AREA 

Mr.  G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  December  12,  1933,  that  according  to  Canadian  statistics  2,785  gallons  of 
maple  syrup  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1932  as  compared  with 
3,118  gallons  in  1931;  shipments  of  maple  sugar  in  the  same  years  amounted 
to  29,284  pounds  and  33,331  pounds  respectively.  As  shown  by  United  States 
Trade  and  Commerce  figures,  exports  of  maple  syrup  from  that  country  in  1932 
totalled  89,721  gallons  as  against  80,743  gallons  in"  1931. 

The  high  price  of  maple  syrup  constitutes  perhaps  the  only  serious  difficulty 
affecting  sales  in  this  market.  The  situation  was  accentuated  last  year,  due 
to  adverse  exchange,  but  has  now  become  more  satisfactory.  Even  with  more 
favourable  exchange  rates,  however,  maple  syrup  retailing  at  Is.  4d.  for  an 
8-ounce  bottle  is  distinctly  a  luxury  article  as  compared  with  a  brand  of  golden 
syrup  selling  at  5^d.  per  1-pound  tin  and  jams  which  retail  at  an  average  price 
of  between  7d.  and  lid.  per  pound.  In  conjunction  with  this  fact,  the  lack  of 
appreciation  by  consumers  in  general  of  the  special  qualities  of  maple  syrup 
has  resulted  in  a  curtailment  of  its  distribution  to  high-class  stores.  The  large 
departmental  stores  in  London  stock  the  product,,  but  it  is  seldom  displayed 
on  the  counters  of  the  chain  store  distributor  or  in  the  suburban  grocers7  shops. 

Some  idea  of  the  turnover  in  syrup  and  other  maple  products  by  leading 
London  retail  distributors  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  one  London 
departmental  store  that  during  a  year  72  gallons  of  maple  syrup  at  Is.  5d.  and 
2s.  6d.  per  bottle  were  sold,  as  well  as  six  gross  of  6d.  bottles.  This  firm  also 
reported  fair  sales  in  granulated  maple  sugar  and  maple  blocks.  Another  firm 
stated_  that  its  sales  of  maple  syrup  during  the  same  period  comprised  the 
following:  12  dozen  4-ounce  tins  at  5s.  each;  44  dozen  bottles  at  2s.  6d.  each; 
2  1-gallon  tins  at  21s.  each.  Two  dozen  tins  of  maple  butter  were  also  sold 
at  Is.  3d.  each,  in  addition  to  sales  of  maple  sugar  consisting  of  50  dozen  J-pound 
packets  at  Is.  3d.  each  and  6  dozen  1-pound  tins  (granulated)  at  2s.  each. 

Ordinarily  it  would  be  expected  that  the  increasing  popularity  of  waffles  in 
this  country  would  assist  the  market  for  maple  syrup.  While  this  is  in  a 
measure  true,  it  has  been  discounted  to  a  large  extent  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  syrup  which  can  be  sold  much  cheaper  than  the  maple  product.  Thus, 
one  large  firm  of  caterers  with  branches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  sell 
waffles  and  syrup  at  5d.  In  order  to  provide  a  syrup  with  a  maple  flavour 
which  will  enable  their  product  to  be  sold  at  this  price,  the  firm  import  maple 
sugar  in  50-pound  and  60-pound  blocks,  and  make  up  their  own  syrup  in  the 
proportion  of  about  15  per  cent  maple  block  sugar  to  85  per  cent  cane  sugar. 
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This  practice  of  breaking  down  a  maple  product  is  undoubtedly  extending, 
and  two  or  three  well-known  distributors  have  their  own  special  waffle  syrups 
on  the  market,  which  are  usually  available  at  a  price  little  more  than  half  of 
that  charged  for  pure  maple  syrup. 

While  the  above-mentioned  practice  provides  an  outlet  for  maple  sugar  in 
conjunction  with  direct  retail  supplies,  another  channel  of  trade  is  afforded  by 
sales  to  confectioners.  A  complete  survey  of  the  leading  London  confectionery 
manufacturers  showed  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  firms  one  of  which  was 
using  approximately  three  tons  a  year  of  maple  sugar  and  another  about  six 
tons,  there  was  no  sale  for  the  product. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  stated  that  the  price  of  maple  sugar  was 
far  too  high  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  average-priced  confectionery  while  essences 
were  purchasable  at  a  comparatively  low  figure.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  somewhat  lower  price  now  being  quoted  for  maple  sugar  on  this  market — 
about  Is.  4d.  per  pound — may  induce  confectioners  to  take  a  greater  interest 
in  this  product  than  heretofore. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  states 
that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  inquiries  directed  to  provision  and 
grocery  firms,  maple  products  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the  North  of 
England.  Interest  in  these  commodities  is  confined  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to 
one  large  firm  of  provision  merchants  and  restaurant  operators  with  branches 
in  several  centres  who  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  towards  developing  a  trade  in 
maple  syrup,  for  the  most  part  through  the  popularity  which  they  have  estab- 
lished for  their  waffles.  This  firm  have  taken  over  the  agency  for  the  North 
of  England  for  a  brand  of  waffle  flour  made  in  the  United  States  and,  through 
sales  of  this  commodity  and  of  a  cheap  line  of  waffle  irons,  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  an  increased  consumption  of  waffles  and  incidentally  to  stimulate 
sales  of  maple  syrup.  This  firm  are  also  using  maple  butter  for  sandwiches, 
etc.,  maple  sugar  as  covering  for  nuts,  and  the  syrup  as  a  flavouring  for  cake 
frosting  and  ice  cream  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  Brazil  nuts  covered  with 
maple  sugar,  known  as  Maple  Brazils,  are  being  distributed  to  several  customers 
in  the  confectionery  trade.  Of  these  products,  the  sale  of  maple  butter  presents 
the  greatest  difficulties.  The  prospective  demand  for  maple  syrup  as  a  flavour- 
ing for  ice  cream  is  not  as  encouraging  as  for  its  use  in  cake  frosting. 

The  sales  promotion  of  maple  products  undertaken  by  this  firm  has  been 
due  largely  to  their  effort  to  co-operate  with  the  London  representatives  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Quebec  in  a  publicity  campaign  in  favour  of  these 
commodities,  which  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  that  province.  A  form 
of  publicity  suggested  by  the  Quebec  government  office  and  carried  out  by  the 
firm  mentioned  above  consisted  in  the  preparation  of  a  thousand  Canadian 
Christmas  boxes  to  be  retailed  at  £1  each.  Each  of  these  contained  one  bottle 
of  syrup,  one  block  of  sugar,  one  cake  of  maple  frosting,  one  pot  of  maple 
butter,  and  one  packet  of  Maple  Brazils. 

Other  firms  in  the  North  of  England,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  compara- 
tively unacquainted  with  maple  syrup  or  sugar  and  are  not  enthusiastic  regard- 
ing sales  prospects  for  these  products.  A  number  are  of  the  opinion  that  some 
form  of  publicity  campaign  would  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  promoting 
sales. 

Undoubtedly  the  prices  at  which  maple  products  are  sold  in  this  country 
make  it  very  difficult  to  popularize  them.  A  3-ounce  bottle  of  maple  syrup  is 
retailed  at  7Jd.;  a  i-pint  at  Is.  8d.,  and  a  pint  bottle  at  2s.  9d.  At  these  prices 
maple  syrup  is  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  consumer.  The 
development  of  a  wider  market  for  maple  syrup  apparently  depends  upon  its 
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sale  in  satisfactory  combination  with  a  syrup  made  of  cane  sugar.  With  a  fair 
quality  of  chocolates  selling  at  4d.  and  6d.  for  a  quarter-pound,  and  boiled 
and  other  classes  of  sweets  proportionately  cheaper,  the  difficulty  of  selling 
maple  sugar,  except  to  the  well-to-do,  is  readily  understood. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

With  respect  to  the  market  for  maple  products  in  the  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands,  Mr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Bristol,  reports  as  follows: — 

The  demand  for  maple  products  in  this  territory  is  very  small,  but  is 
believed  to  be  growing  slowly  under  the  influence  of  the  advertising  and  pub- 
licity work  conducted  by  Dominion  and  Provincial  Government  representatives. 
The  consumption  of  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  is  still  largely  confined  to 
Canadians  and  Americans  resident  here,  although  the  number  of  English  people 
who  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  these  products  is  gradually  increasing.  The  uses 
of  maple  products  as  ingredients  in  culinary  recipes  are  comparatively  unknown 
to  the  English  housewife,  and  a  long  and  expensive  campaign  of  publicity  and 
advertising  will  be  necessary  to  popularize  these  products.  Treacle,  golden 
syrup  and  ordinary  granulated  sugar  are  the  ingredients  commonly  used  in 
the  preparation  of  dishes  similar  to  those  for  which  maple  syrup  and  maple 
sugar  are  used  in  Canada.  No  wholesale  houses  in  Bristol  are  at  present 
handling  maple  products.  Such  supplies  as  are  called  for  are  furnished  chiefly 
through  a  well-known  London  distributor.  Local  wholesalers,  however,  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  stock  maple  products  provided  a  sufficient  demand 
can  be  created  for  them. 

Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  by  this  office  to  induce  confectionery 
manufacturers  to  use  maple  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolates  and  other 
types  of  candy.  A  number  of  years  ago  one  large  firm  was  persuaded  to  place 
a  trial  order  for  two  tons  of  crude  maple  sugar.  Repeated  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  further  orders  but  without  success,  it  being  stated  that,  while  the 
maple  sugar  was  quite  satisfactory  for  the  manufacture  of  chocolates,  it  was 
no  better  than  the  synthetic  product  already  in  use  and  was  much  more 
expensive. 

A  similar  negative  report  was  obtained  from  an  internationally  known 
chocolate  manufacturing  company  which  was  induced  to  accept  a  sample  ship- 
ment of  maple  sugar  for  testing  purposes.  The  tests  demonstrated  that,  while 
Canadian  maple  sugar  could  be  successfully  substituted  for  the  synthetic  product, 
the  price  was  far  too  high. 

A  local  confectionery  firm  handling  high-class  chocolates  and  candies  is 
at  present  using  Canadian  maple  sugar  in  small  quantities  for  the  manufacture 
of  maple  fudge,  for  which  there  is  a  limited  but  steady  sale.  The  sugar  was 
formerly  purchased  in  hundredweight  lots,  but  somewhat  smaller  orders  are 
now  being  placed. 

Some  years  ago  a  prominent  Bristol  wholesale  firm  stocked  several  hundred- 
weights of  maple  syrup  for  which  there  proved  to  be  no  demand.  Canadian 
maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  are  exhibited  each  year  at  the  Canadian  section 
of  the  Bristol  Annual  Exhibition,  and  samples  of  both  products  are  offered  for 
sale.  Purchasers  and  inquirers  are  furnished  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
grocers  stocking  these  commodities,  and  recipe  books  issued  by  the  Director  of 
Canadian  Trade  Publicity,  explaining  the  uses  of  maple  products  in  culinary 
dishes,  are  distributed  free.  A  well-known  brand  of  Canadian  maple  syrup  wraa 
also  exhibited  at  the  Canadian  section  of  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show,  which  tibia 
year  was  held  in  Bristol.  A  number  of  inquiries  were  received  and  passed  on 
to  local  dealers. 
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Following  each  of  these  exhibitions,  grocers  reported  slight  increases  in 
sales,  but  not  m  a  volume  which  would  warrant  their  carrying  stocks  in  any 
quantity.  Sales  were  dependent  on  the  small  but  steady  demand  from  customers 
who  were  familiar  with  maple  products  and  had  acquired  a  taste  for  them. 

SCOTLAND 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  reports  that 
there  is  a  small  but  steadily  increasing  demand  for  maple  products  in  Scotland. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  really  extensive  market  could  be  developed, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  high-grade  quality  at  a  suitable  price  is 
only  one  of  the  essential  factors.  Maple  syrup  and  sugar  are  alien  products 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  indigenous  to  this  country  and  are  therefore 
largely  unknown,  and  the  taste  for  them  has  not  been  cultivated.  Any  marked 
expansion  in  the  demand  can  only  be  brought  about  through  advertising  and 
other  forms  of  publicity. 

A  demonstration,  of  the  uses  of  these  products  wTas  conducted  by  a  well- 
known  firm  in  several  of  their  establishments  in  Glasgow  and  in  conjunction 
with  a  substantial  reduction  in  price,  increased  sales  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar 
were  effected. 

At  the  recent  Home,  Food  and  Fashion  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  both  maple 
syrup  and  sugar  were  displayed  in  the  Canadian  Government  stand.  Samples 
to  the  number  of  417  were  sold,  of  which  259  were  syrup,  this  product  apparently 
being  in  greater  demand  than  maple  sugar. 

Several  restaurants  in  the  leading  cities  are  now  featuring  waffles  and  maple 
syrup  and,  provided  the  unadulterated  syrup  is  used,  there  should  be  an  increased 
demand  for  this  product.  Pancakes  and  similar  articles  of  food  are  consumed 
m  this  country  to  a  very  limited  extent,  so  that  the  quantity  of  maple  syrup 
that  might  be  used  with  them  in  place  of  the  customary  sugar  would  not  be  great. 

A  list  of  the  firms  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  reports  is  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  will  be  supplied  to  interested 
Canadian  exporters  on  application. 

MARKET  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  BRITISH 
WEST  INDIES  (EASTERN  GROUP)  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  December  12, 1933. — Although  the  majority  of  the  colonies  of 
this  territory  are  well  served  with  modern  government-controlled  abattoirs, the  cold- 
storage  facilities  are  definitely  limited,  so  that  freshly  killed  meat  must  be  sold 
the  day  it  is  slaughtered.  Despite  increasing  domestic  production,  which  almost 
entirely  supplies  the  local  requirements  of  fresh  beef,  eggs,  and  poultry,  there  i> 
a  steady  and  continuous  demand  for  imported  packing  house  products,  the  chief 
imports  being  beef  and  pork,  pickled  or  salted;  smoked  or  cured  meats,  including 
bacon  and  hams;  fresh  meats,  including  game  and  poultry;  tinned  and  preserved 
meats;  and  lard  and  lard  substitutes.  Packing  house  products  from  the  world's 
leading  suppliers  are  shipped  direct  to  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana, 
commercially  the  three  most  important  units  in  this  territory,  and  are  transhipped 
from  these  ports  to  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.  Steamships  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Brazil,  equipped 
with  refrigeration  facilities,  regularly  call  at  the  leading  ports  of  this  territory, 
and  in  view  of  the  shipping  facilities  provided  the  world's  chief  producers  of 
packing  house  products,  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  market  is  highly  competi- 
tive. Price  is  the  dominating  influence  affecting  all  sales,  as  the  buying  power 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  extremely  low. 
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BEEF  AND  PORK,  PICKLED  AND  SALTED 

Total  imports  of  beef  and  pork,  pickled  and  salted  (in  value  the  most 
important  import  item  in  the  packing  house  group),  into  the  Eastern  Group  of 
the  British  West  Indies  amounted  to  £114,584  in  1932  as  compared  with  £111,057 
in  1931.  The  chief  supplying  countries  were:  the  United  Kingdom,  £44,661 
(£33,047  in  1931);  the  United  States,  £41,728  (£51,736);  Canada,  £19,005 
(£18,984) ;  and  the  Argentine,  £2,231  (£9,124).  Imports  into  Trinidad  and  Bar- 
bados respectively  in  1932  were  valued  at  £51,710  (£49,535  in  1931)  and  £49.930 
(£46,976).  The  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  consisting  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
Montserrat,  Dominica,  Antigua,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  imported  pickled  meats 
to  the  value  of  £8,429  in  1932  as  compared  with  £10,076  in  1931.  The  colony  of 
the  Windward  Islands,  which  includes  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia, 
imported  pickled  meats  valued  at  £4,515  in  1932  (£4,470  in  1931).  British 
Guiana's  1932  imports  were  valued  at  $170,613  as  compared  with  $140,043 
in  the  previous  year,  with  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  imports  valued  at 
$79,540  ($58,623  in  1931) ;  the  United  States,  $54;852  ($45,983) ;  Canada,  $33,127 
($32,584);  and  the  Argentine,  $2,609  ($2,836). 

Barrelled  beef,  wet  and  salted,  is  packed  in  brine  and  shipped  in  barrels  of 
200  pounds.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  naval  ends  of  five  to  six  pounds  each,  and 
the  chief  supplying  countries  are  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Argentine.  It  is 
used  chiefly  as  a  filler  in  soups  and  local  dishes.  Pickled  pork  is  also  shipped  in 
brine  in  barrels  of  200  pounds,  and  the  chief  demand  is  for  fat  back  pork  cut 
into  neatly  trimmed  squares  of  uniform  weight,  averaging  eighty  pieces  to  the 
barrel.  Pork  snouts  and  tails  well  trimmed,  with  a  heavy  percentage  of  lean 
meat,  together  with  ribs  both  spare  and  off  sheet  and  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  meat,  have  a  fairly  consistent  sale  in  these  markets;  some  pork  trimmings 
having  eight  to  ten  pieces  to  the  pound  are  also  sold.  The  United  States  is  the 
largest  supplier  of  pickled  pork  products,  followed  closely  by  Canada,  whose 
share  of  this  trade  has  increased  during  the  past  few  years.  Due  to  a  difference 
in  the  brine  used,  the  fat  part  of  Canadian  pork  formerly  had  a  tendency  to  turn 
yellow  and  the  lean  meat  dark;  this,  however,  has  largely  been  overcome,  and 
with  a  little  more  care  in  trimming  and  cutting  Canadian  pork  should  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  American  product. 

SMOKED  OR  CURED  MEAT 

Bacon  and  hams  account  almost  entirely  for  the  imports  which  are  listed 
under  this  heading  in  the  trade  returns.  The  total  imports  of  this  class  of  pack- 
ing house  products  into  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West  Indies  in  1932 
were  valued  at.  £41,850,  with  imports  into  Trinidad  and  Barbados  amounting  to 
£23,482  and  £12,620  respectively,  or  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
United  States'  share  of  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £12,374,  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  £14,446,  and  of  Argentina  to  £2,819.  Imports  into  British  Guiana  in 
the  same  year  were  valued  at  $30,296,  the  United  States  supplying  imports  valued 
at  $14,835  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of  $9,356.  Canada's  share  of 
this  trade  has  been  increasing  in  the  past  few  years.  In  1932  shipments  from 
the  Dominion  to  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  West  Indies  were  valued  at  £7,852  as 
compared  with  £4,289  in  1931,  while  imports  from  Canada  into  British  Guiana 
increased  from  $968  in  1931  to  $6,001  in  1932. 

Ham  and  bacon  are  luxuries  to  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  this  territory, 
and  the  only  important  consumption  is  by  that  section  of  the  population  with 
larger  incomes  who  form  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total.  There  ifl  a 
seasonal  demand  at  the  Christmas  holiday  period  for  ham,  as  the  native  popula- 
tion consider  this  commodity  a  great  delicacy.  This  demand  is  catered  to  by  the 
leading  merchants,  with  English  and  American  hams  enjoying  the  bulk  of  the 
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trade.  It  is  stated  that  Canadian  hams  in  the  past  have  not  been  sufficiently 
cured  to  withstand  this  climate,  but  several  Canadian  packers  are  now  curing 
specifically  for  sale  in  the  tropics  and  are  securing  an  increasing  share  of  this 
business.  Bacon  docs  not  find  the  wride  sale  in  this  market  which  it  enjoys  in 
northern  climates.  Hams  are  packed  in  ventilated  crates  of  100  to  120  pounds 
in  various  sizes,  with  8-  to  10-pound  hams  the  most  popular.  The  former  salt- 
ring  method  was  found  unsatisfactory  because  it  caused  sweating.  There  is 
some  sealtite  packing  in  evidence,  but  as  this  type  of  packing  brings  the  price 
up  approximately  three  cents  per  pound,  the  cheaper  burlap  method,  which  has 
proven  satisfactory,  is  the  most  widely  used.  There  are  also  a  few  shipments 
made  in  tierces,  but  the  quantity  packed  in  this  manner  is  small.  Bacon  is 
wrapped  in  cheese  cloth,  paper,  and  cotton,  and  shipped  in  cases  weighing  from 
100  to  120  pounds,  with  10-  to  12-pound  slabs  having  the  largest  sale. 

MEATS — FRESH,  FROZEN,  INCLUDING  GAME  AND  POULTRY 

Imports  of  fresh  frozen  meat,  game,  and  poultry  are  confined  mainly  to 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana,  the  larger  colonies  of  this  group,  where 
satisfactory  cold-storage  facilities  are  available.  Fresh  frozen  beef  from  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  is  the  most  important  item,  with  fancy  cuts  of  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
and  veal  from  the  United  Kingdom  having  the  bulk  of  the  luxury  trade. 

Imports  of  these  commodities  are  decreasing  as  the  local  production 
increases,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  colonies  there  are  plentiful  supplies  available 
for  domestic  use.  Imports  into  Trinidad  were  valued  at  £18,587  in  1932  as  com- 
pared with  £26,411  in  1931.  The  Argentine  supplied  imports  valued  at  £12,886 
(£21,458  in  1931),  the  United  Kingdom  £767  (£350),  and  Brazil  £384  (£4,241). 
Canada's  shipments  were  valued  at  £165  in  1932,  there  being  no  imports  from 
that  source  recorded  in  1931. 

Imports  into  Barbados  amounted  in  value  to  £6,006  in  1931,  the  United 
Kingdom  being  the  leading  source  of  supply  with  shipments  valued  at  £5,350, 
while  the  imports  from  the  Argentine  amounted  in  value  to  £594.  British 
Guiana  imports  amounted  to  $1,673  in  1932  as  compared  with  $1,807  in  1931, 
the  United  Kingdom's  share  being  $1,034  and  $1,090  in  the  respective  years. 
Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $639  and  $717  in  the  same  years.  Ship- 
ments of  fresh  frozen  meats,  eggs,  and  poultry  into  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands  w^ere  negligible. 

Freshly  killed  local  beef  retails  at  from  8  to  14  cents  per  pound  in  Port  of 
Spain,  while  imported  beef  is  sold  over  the  counter  at  prices  ranging  from  24  to 
48  cents.  Trinidad  imported  live  cattle  amounting  in  value  to  £73,819  in  1932, 
imports  from  Venezuela  being  valued  at  £71,587  and  from  British  Guiana  at 
£2,190. 

CANNED  MEATS 

Total  imports,  of  canned  meats  into  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  West  Indies 
were  valued  at  £12,734  in  1932  as  compared  with  £12,073  in  1931.  British  Guiana 
imports  amounted  to  $8,418  and  $9,968  in  the  respective  years.  Argentina,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  were  the  chief  supplying  countries,  while 
Canada  obtained  a  small  percentage  of  this  trade.  Corn  beef  from  the  Argen- 
tine is  the  major  item,  while  Vienna  sausage,  lunch  tongue,  and  other  potted 
meats  are  also  sold. 

Argentine  corned  beef,  packed  in  cases  containing  forty-eight  I -pound  tins, 
is  landed  duty  paid  in  Port  of  Spain  at  $5  per  case.  The  high  quality  and 
cheapness  of  this  beef  has  gained  for  it  a  widespread  sale.  Vienna  sausages 
from  the  United  States,  packed  in  cases  of  forty-eight  half's,  are  landed  in  Tort 
of  Spain  at  $3.82  per  case,  and  together  with  a  small  number  of  cases  containing 
forty-eight  ones  which  are  landed  at  $8.02,  command  a  large  portion  of  this 
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trade.  There  is  a  small  sale  of  English  pressed  pork  sausages  which  are  shipped 
in  cold  storage  in  twenty-five  1-pound  package  lots.  Lunch  tongues  are  packed 
in  cases  containing  forty-eight  small  tins,  the  landed  price  being  $6.64  per  case 
Port  of  Spain;  cases  containing  forty-eight  large  tins  are  landed  at  $11.32. 

LARD  AND  LARD  SUBSTITl FTES 

The  importations  of  lard  and  lard  substitutes  into  the  Eastern  Group  of  the 
British  West  Indies  in  1932  were  valued  at  £19,429,  with  the  United  Kingdom 
supplying  imports  valued  at  £13,804,  Canada  at  £3,662,  and  the  United  States 
at  £1,749.  Total  imports  into  British  Guiana  in  the  same  year  amounted  in 
value  to  $31,578,  distributed  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  $26,769;  Canada, 
$3,621;  the  United  States,  $1,166;  and  Holland,  $22.  Trinidad  was  formerly  a 
lucrative  market  for  lard  and  shortening  (lard  substitute),  but  the  imposition  of 
a  prohibitive  duty  in  1930  on  lard  substitutes  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  trade  to  lard.  However,  in  1932  a  heavy  duty  was 
placed  on  lard  and  an  additional  levy  on  larcl  substitutes,  so  that  imports  of 
these  commodities  have  decreased  rapidly.  Imports  into  Trinidad  were  valued 
at  £65,011  in  1928,  £55,872  in  1929,  £48,336  in  1930,  £8,326  in  1931,  and  £3,132 
in  1932.  The  increased  duties  were  levied  to  foster  the  manufacture  of  lard 
substitutes  and  cooking  oils  from  copra  products  grown  in  Trinidad. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Packing  house  products  are  handled  by  the  leading  firms  of  provision  dealers 
throughout  this  territory.  The  bulk  of  the  business  is  transacted  through  resident 
commission  agents  who  canvass  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  submitting 
orders  to  their  principals.  Some  of  the  leading  merchants  buy  outright.  The 
better  commission  houses  guarantee  accounts,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  it  is  suggested  that  Canadian  exporters  consult  their  bankers 
or  this  office  before  making  shipments  to  any  but  reputable  firms.  The  usual 
credit  granted  in  these  markets  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  clays,  documents  on  accept- 
ance. 

TARIFFS 

Details  regarding  the  duties  on  these  products  upon  importation  into  the 
various  colonies  are  available  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  In  every  case  Canadian  and  Empire  packing  house  products 
are  accorded  preferential  tariff  treatment  over  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 

MARKET  FOR  APPAREL  IN  INDIA 

P.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  November  28,  1933. — The  market  in  India  for  men's  and  women's 
ready-made  apparel  is  limited  by  climate,  population,  and  custom.  Because  of 
climate  only  the  very  lightest  and  plainest,  particularly  in  women's  underclothing, 
finds  favour.  Western  styles  are  favoured  chiefly  by  the  small,  widely  scattered 
European  population,  although  they  are  adopted  on  occasion  by  a  few  native 
Indian  men  and  women  of  the  better  classes,  but  the  majority  of  the  Indian 
people  dress  in  styles  peculiar  to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand.  European 
women  particularly  find  it  more  economical  to  purchase  materials  locally  and 
have  them  made  up  by  native  male  dressmakers  (dehar/as)  who  are  adept  at 
cutting  and  copying  patterns.  Much  the  same  applies  to  men's  wear  such  as 
shirts  and  suits.  Shirtings  and  suitimrs,  including  tropical  worsteds  and  tweeds, 
are  made  in  the  country,  and  are  suitable  to  the  temperatures  experienced,  while 
there  are  numerous  first-class  European  and  native  customs  tailors  and  shirt- 
makers  in  the  cities. 
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There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  of  late  on  the  part  of  the  large 
European  retail  -hops  to  import  a  greater  variety  of  wearing  apparel,  particularly 
ladies'.  This  has  been  perhaps  more  noticeable  in  the  increasing  quantities  of 
ladies'  frocks  for  day  and  evening  wear  which  are  being  imported,  principally 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  where  they  are  purchased  by  the  importers' 
own  buyers. 

According  to  the  Central  Board  of  Revenue  of  the  Government  of  India, 
apparel  is  defined  as  articles  of  clothing  for  personal  use  or  wear  which  have  been 
so  cut,  shaped,  sewn  or  otherwise  treated  as  to  be  ready  for  use  or  wear  without 
further  manipulation,  save  that  of  an  unimportant  character,  and  excludes 
hosiery  and  boots  and  shoes.  Under  this  heading  total  imports  during  the  last 
three  fiscal  years  ended  March  31  were  as  follows: — 

1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

Its.  Rs.  Us. 

Apparel    (including    drapery,  uniforms, 

accoutrements)                                         4,956,913  4,013,172  4,045,070 

Gold  and  silver  thread                                   2,047,166  655,715  998,070 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  and  hatters'  ware.  . .        1.854.040  1,773,799  1,693,007 

Lametta                                                           627,686  460,492  610,983 

Second-hand  clothing                                      1,188,949  1.115,509  834.993 

Water-proofed  clothing                                     438,017  157,434  239,016 

Total   11,112,771       8,176,121  8,421,139 

This  classification  of  imports  is  of  too  general  a  character  to  convey  much 
information  to  the  exporter,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  major  portion  is  made 
up  of  the  item  of  apparel,  which  includes  drapery,  uniform,  and  accoutrements, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  the  bulk  with  considerable  quantities 
coming  from  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Italy.  Imports  from  foreign  countries 
are  composed  principally  of  cheap  ready-made  apparel  of  various  types.  Hats, 
caps,  bonnets,  and  hatters'  ware  come  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany.  Imports  of  second-hand  clothing  come 
from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  latter  country  is 
almost  the  sole  supplier  of  water-proofed  clothing.  Taking  the  total  imports 
under  this  heading,  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  all  classes  under  the  head- 
ing apparel  are  the  United  Kingdom,  followed  by  Japan,  the  United  States, 
Fiance,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  are  classified  separately  in  the  Indian  import 
statistics.   In  the  last  three  fiscal  years  the  total  imports  were  as  follows: — 

1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 
Rs.               Rs.  Rs. 

Japan   1,336,161  1,042.345  1.810.545 

United  Kingdom  .•   1,845,531  1.350.965  1,395.880 

Germany   1,555,454  1.105,209  1.315.803 

Other  countries   2,561,144  1,930,022  2.257,759 

7.298,290       5,428,541  6,779,987 

Details  of  this  item  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  types  of  goods  imported, 
but  according  to  Customs  statistics,  lace  and  embroidery,  principally  from 
Switzerland  through  Italy,  account  for  a  large  portion  of  the  total. 

Hosiery  is  given  a  separate  classification  in  the  statistics  of  imports,  but 
includes  only  that  manufactured  from  cotton  and  wool,  while  under  imports  of 
cotton  hosiery  are  included  underwear  and  unclassified  items.  For  the  last  three 
twelve-month  periods  ended  March  31  imports  of  hosiery  were  as  follows: — 

1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 
Rs.              Rs.  Rs. 

Stockings  and  socks   1,288,710         872,801  1.203.473 

Underwear   7.349.255  3.822,390  5.281.663 

Other  sorts   142,286         188,257  255,829 
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Japan  controls  practically  the  whole  of  this  trade  and  it  is  non-competitive. 
The  average  value  of  the  underwear  imported  is  approximately  75  cents  per 
dozen  singlets,  or  a  little  more  than  6  cents  each.  Imports  of  woollen  hosiery  in 
the  same  respective  periods  were  valued  at  Rs.972,448,  Rs.669,114,  and 
Rs.692,501. 

Silk  hosiery  is  not  classified  separately  but  is  included  in  other  manufac- 
tures of  silk.  The  market  is  small  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  percentage 
of  the  total  imports  are  made  up  of  silk  hosiery.  The  United  States  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  supply,  although  Canada  as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom  furnish 
substantial  and  increasing  quantities.  More  details  regarding  this  item  are 
given  in  a  later  paragraph. 

Women's  Ready-to-Wear  Dresses. — Small  lots,  both  for  day  and  evening 
wear,  are  imported  by  the  better-class  European  shops  in  the  larger  centres. 
Only  those  made  of  the  lightest  materials  are  called  for — art  silks,  georgette,  crepe- 
de-chine,  etc. — although  light  woollen  and  knitted  frocks  suitable  for  the  cold 
weather  find  a  market.  Evening  frocks  of  the  latest  styles  and  lightest  materials 
are  also  imported.  Retail  prices  of  day  frocks  range  from  Rs.20  to  Rs.50  and 
of  evening  growns  from  Rs.45  to  Rs.120.  The  demand  is  limited  for  reasons 
already  stated.  They  are  bought  principally  in  London  and  Paris  by  resident 
buyers  or  dealers'  representatives  on  home  leave. 

Women's  Underclothing. — For  much  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  case  of 
dresses,  the  demand  for  ready-made  garments  of  this  type  is  small.  The  sale  is 
through  European  retail  shops  and  the  better-class  native  dealers  in  the  muni- 
cipal markets  or  bazaars.  Artificial  silk  of  the  lighter  quality  is  required.  Lace 
embroidered  and  fancy  sets  are  not  favoured,  while  elastic  waistbands  and  inser- 
tions at  knees  of  knickers  are  also  not  desirable,  principally  due  to  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  elastic.  The  knee  should  be  open.  Brassiere  and  pantie  sets  are 
preferred.  Vests  find  small  sale,  although  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
ladies'  and  children's  cotton  vests  of  good  quality,  particularly  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  temperatures  are  more  moderate  than  in  Calcutta.  Nightgowns 
are  not  in  great  demand,  but  two-piece  pyjama  suits  of  non-transparent  material 
are  called  for.  Retail  prices  per  garment  range  from  Rs.2  to  Rs.6.  Source-  of 
supply  are  England,  France,  United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan. 

Silk  Hosiery. — The  market  for  ladies'  silk  hosiery  is  small.  It  is  only  on 
the  most  formal  occasions  and  during  the  cold  season  that  women  wear  silk 
stockings  to  any  extent.  Sales  are  principally  through  European  shops  and 
better-class  native  dealers.  Advertising  is  essential,  as  one  or  two  well-known 
brand  names  are  synonymous  with  ladies'  hosiery.  Imports  are  from  the  United 
States,  England,  Canada,  Japan,  and  France.  Retail  prices  run  from  Rs.4  to 
Rs.8,  but  the  lower-priced  article  finds  the  larger  sales. 

Corsets,  Belts,  etc. — These,  including  foundation  garment-,  are  very  little 
in  demand.  Climatic  conditions  are  much  against  their  being  worn,  but  what- 
ever call  there  is  for  them  is  adequately  supplied  by  United  Kingdom  manufac- 
turers. 

Millinery. — Ladies'  hats  in  all  the  latest  modes  are  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy.  Because  of  climate,  straws  of  the  wide- 
brimmed  type  are  much  in  favour,  although  during  the  cool  season  the  latest 
creations  in  felt  find  a  ready  market.  Hats  retail  at  from  Rs.8  to  Rs.50.  depend- 
ing on  quality  and  style. 

Men's  Hose. — Silk,  art  silk,  and  cotton  hose  are  imported  principally  from 
Japan,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  while  men's  woollen  socks  are 
mainly  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Japanese-made  hosiery  retails  for 
as  little  as  4  annas  per  pair.  India  is  a  large  producer  of  all  types  of  cotton 
hosiery. 
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Men's  Skirts. — The  demand  for  ready-to-wear  neglige  shirts  is  not  great. 
A  good  quality  shirt,  made  to  order,  may  be  purchased  for  less  than  a  ready- 
made  imported  one.  Recently  a  well-known  brand  of  Canadian  manufacture 
has  made  its  appearance  on  the  market.  Shirts  with  two  collars  to  match  are 
in  favour,  also  those  with  collar  attached.  Collars  should  be  made  entirely  of 
i  he  same  material  as  the  shirt,  not  white-lined  as  Canadian  manufacturers  make 
them.  Shirts  should  be  at  least  34  inches  to  36  inches  long — coat  or  pull-over 
type.  Dress  shirts  are  also  made  locally,  but  shirts  of  better  quality  and  fit  are 
imported  from  England.  Neglige  shirts  with  two  collars  retail  at  from  Rs.7^  to 
Us. 12.   Dress  shirts  retail  for  from  Rs.12  to  Rs.16. 

Men's  Underwear. — Sleeveless  cotton  vests  or  undershirts,  mostly  made  in 
India,  are  worn,  although  they  are  also  imported  from  Japan,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  Those  of  silk  or  art  silk  are  not  favoured  as  the  material  sticks 
and  binds.  Knee-length  drawers  or  shorts  of  the  same  material  or  of  a  mesh 
cotton  material  are  favoured,  but  it  is  much  cheaper  to  have  these  made  locally, 
although  better-class  shops  handle  imported  goods.  Retail  prices  range  from 
12  annas  per  garment  upward. 

Collars.— Soft  collars,  both  plain  and  coloured,  are  the  style  for  day  wear. 
Stiff  linen  collars,  wing  style,  are  worn  only  with  evening  clothes.  Brands  of 
the  former,  well  known  in  Canada  but  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
extensively  advertised,  are  widely  sold,  as  well  as  several  other  lines  from  the 
same  source.   All  stiff  linen  collars  of  the  better  class  come  from  Engand. 

Hats. — Men's  felt  hats  are  worn  during  the  cool  season  only.  The  usual 
headgear  is  a  pith  sola  topee.  Felt  hats  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Italy  principally.  Cloth  caps  are  not  worn.  Canadian  manufacturers  could 
not  compete  in  this  trade. 

Neckwear. — Ties  are  imported  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Small 
lots  of  the  cheaper  variety  come  from  Italy  and  Japan  for  sale  in  the  bazaars. 
Canadian  manufacturers  cannot  compete  in  this  trade. 

Men's  Ready-to-Wear  Suits. — There  is  no  demand  for  apparel  of  this  type. 
Climate  necessitates  the  use  of  only  the  lightest  clothing — slightly  heavier  during 
November  to  March — so  that  only  suits  of  panama  cloth,  cotton  twill,  and  light 
gaberdines  are  worn.  Most  of  this  material  is  made  in  India  or  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  tailored  locally  to  order. 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  markets  for  the  class  of  goods  referred  to  in  this 
report,  it  must  be  realized  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  more  than  350,000,000 
there  are,  according  to  the  census  of  1931,  onlv  168,134  Europeans  (117.336 
males,  50,798  females)  and  138,395  Anglo-Indians "(71,247  males,  67,148  females). 
Europeans  coming  to  India  remain  for  a  definite  term  of  years,  three  to  four 
at  a  stretch,  and  so  far  as  their  wardrobes  are  concerned  they  are  fairly  com- 
plete and  sufficient  to  carry  them  over  the  period  of  their  residence  in  the  country. 
The  majority  of  Anglo-Indians  in  better  circumstances  have  home  connections 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  they  visit  periodically,  while  the  wealthy  Indian 
princes  and  merchants  prefer  to  make  their  purchases  in  Europe  during  their 
periodic  visits  to  the  Continent. 

Altogether  the  market  is  small  and  difficult  to  enter,  particularly  through  cor- 
respondence and  the  services  of  an  agent.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
might  accomplish  more  by  working  through  purchasing  organizations  located  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  many  of  which  act  on  behalf  of  Indian  dealers.  The  large 
retail  firms  in  India  maintain  their  own  organizations  in  London,  through  which 
practically  all  purchases  are  made. 
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FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  December  6,  1933. — In  Japan,  as  in  other  countries,  the  manufac- 
ture of  foodstuffs  and  beverages  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  and 
stands  next  to  the  textile  group  in  total  value  of  production.  Alcoholic  liquors 
account  for  nearly  one-third  of  this  total.  Since  rice,  which  is  not  milled,  is  the 
staple  food  of  the  people,  the  flour-milling  industry  in  Japan  was  until  quite 
recently  of  comparative  unimportance,  and  the  production  of  flour  was  confined 
to  the  output  of  small  water  mills  scattered  throughout  the  whole  country,  the 
larger  part  of  the  domestic  demand  being  taken  care  of  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  flour.  The  growth  of  this  industry  was  stimulated  by  the  levying 
of  duties  on  imported  flour,  but  it  was  not  until  1915  that  any  considerable 
expansion  occurred.  At  that  time  many  modern  flour  mills  were  established, 
and  production  has  continued  to  increase  in  post-war  years  until  to-day  the 
estimated  daily  production  of  wheat  flour  in  Japan  is  placed  at  45,000  barrels. 
Of  this  amount  70  per  cent  is  consumed  locally  and  the  balance  is  exported  to 
markets  extending  from  China  to  the  South  Seas.  So  substantial  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  industry  that  the  domestic  production  of  wheat  is  insufficient  to 
meet  its  requirements,  and  from  700,000  short  tons  to  850,000  short  tons  of 
foreign  wheat  are  imported  annually.  This  wheat  is  used  principally  by  four  of 
the  larger  mills,  which  are  equipped  with  modern  machinery;  other  plants, 
including  small  mills  run  by  water-power  and  operated  by  farmers  as  a  side- 
line to  their  regular  occupation,  use  for  the  most  part  domestic  wheat  only.  A 
recent  innovation  in  the  operation  of  these  small  plants  is  the  subsidizing  of  farmers 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  order  to  assist  them  in  pur- 
chasing small  motors  to  replace  the  more  antiquated  water  wheels.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  2,000  of  these  motors  have  been  purchased,  the  farmers 
being  encouraged  in  their  operations  by  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Associations. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  production  of  these  plants,  but  it  is  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  3,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  Nisshin  Flour  Mills  have  completed  their  Tsurumi  plant,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  since  the  end  of  October  have  been  producing 
22,000  barrels  daily.  The  Nippon  Flour  Mills  continue  to  produce  about  17,500 
barrels  a  day.  Additional  new  construction  and  extensions  are  also  under  con- 
sideration. 

DOMESTIC  CONSUM  PTION 

Estimates  of  the  relation  between  the  supply  and  demand  for  wheat  flour 
in  Japan  during  the  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933,  together  with  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, amount  of  imports  and  exports,  and  the  consumption  in  .Japan,  are 
tabulated  below: — 

Domestic 

Production     Imports        Exports  Consumption 
Year  Figures  in  Sacks  of  49  Lbs. 

1931   42.088,394       258,204        6,080,430  36.2G6.000 

1932   41.989,139       112,045         9,976,184  32,125.000 

1933  (Jan.-Oct.)    40,000,000        30,500       12,300,000  27.730.500 

EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR  FROM  JAPAN 

The  capacity  of  Japanese  mills  is  now  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
domestic  demand  for  flour,  and  as  a  result  the  value  of  flour  exports  goes  a  long 
way  towards  reducing  Japan's  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  The  greater  part 
of  the  exports  consist  of  a  grade  of  flour  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  China, 
Manchuria,  and  other  Far  Eastern  countries  where  the  demand  is  for  a  cheap 
rather  than  a  high-grade  flour.   During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  year 
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shipments  of  flour  from  Japan  reached  12,300,000  bags,  which  was  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  9,970,000  bags  exported  during  the  whole  year  of  1932.  If  com- 
mitments already  made  for  the  balance  of  the  year  are  carried  through  to  com- 
pletion, it  is  estimated  that  the  1933  flour  exports  will  reach  15,000,000  bags, 
representing  an  unprecedented  total  in  so  far  as  the  local  industry  is  concerned. 
The  principal  reason  for  these  heavy  shipments  is  said  to  lie  in  the  increased 
demand  from  "  Manchukuo,"  as  exports  to  that  market  had  been  curtailed  by 
the  authorities  in  anticipation  of  a  large  influx  of  foreign  flour  and  of  a  heavy 
Manchurian  wheat  crop.  Advices  indicate  that  the  anticipated  shipments  of 
foreign  flour  did  not  materialize,  and  that  the  Manchurian  wheat  crop  was  not 
as  large  as  expected  nor  of  as  high  a  grade  as  originally  reported.  These  two 
factors  are  said  to  have  influenced  favourably  the  demand  for  Japanese  flour,  a 
condition  apparently  confirmed  by  the  orders  that  are  being  received  by  the  two 
leading  Japanese  milling  concerns. 

During  recent  months  Japan  has  been  an  important  purchaser  of  Canadian 
flour,  some  monthly  shipments  averaging  36,000  barrels.  This  has  been  pur- 
chased largely  through  Japanese  branch  offices  in  Seattle  and  Portland  for  the 
account  of  their  principals  in  Japan.  The  last  few  months  of  the  year  is 
unfavourable  for  imported  wheat,  as  domestic  wheat  usually  comes  on  the 
market  about  the  end  of  September  or  during  the  first  part  of  October,  and  the 
mills  that  were  formerly  running  on  imported  grain  turn  to  the  domestic  variety, 
purchasing  only  such  wheat  in  foreign  markets  as  they  require  for  blending 
purposes  or  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  if  foreign  wheat  is  obtain- 
able at  a  lower  figure  than  the  local  product.  During  the  first  ten  months  of 
1933  purchases  of  wheat  in  Canada  by  Japan  amounted  to  100,298  short  tons 
as  compared  to  406,073  short  tons  imported  from  Australia.  Local  milling 
interests  are  of  the  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  reported  short  crop  in  Australia, 
Japanese  mills  will  have  to  look  to  Canada  for  larger  supplies  of  wheat  during 
1934. 


MARKET  FOR  TALLOW   IN  JAPAN 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  December  5,  1933. — Although  an  investigation  was  made  two  years 
ago  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  Canadian  tallow  into  this  market,  and 
it  was  found  at  that  time  that  Canadian  prices  could  not  compete  with  other 
sources  of  supply,  it  now  appears,  owing  to  fluctuations  in  exchange,  that  Cana- 
dian quotations  should  be  fairly  competitive  provided  they  have  not  advanced 
in  the  meantime. 

IMPORTS 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  cattle  raising  is  a  comparatively  small  and  unimpor- 
tant industry,  the  production  of  tallow  in  this  country  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  the  bulk  of  the  tallow  used  in  Japan  is  imported.  The  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  tallow  imported  during  the  last  three 
years  together  with  countries  of  origin: — 

Imports  of  Tallow  into  Japan 

1930  1931  1932 

Lbs.            Yen  Lbs.           Yen  Lbs.  Yon 

Manchukuo   25,872  2.000 

Kwantung  Province                         13,200          1,000              132    16.368  1.000 

China                                          2,538,228      411.000  452.568        65.000  35.772  5,000 

Great  Britain                                  5,412         1.000  7.392         1.000  5.016  1.000 

United  States   6,996  1.000    2,640   

South  America                                28,908         5,000  17.616  3.000   

Australia                                   24.494,976    3,468,000  27.620.076    2.382.000    23.420.232  2.437.000 

New  Zealand                               '  44,880         4,000  285.252        27,000  67.584  6.000 


Total 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  obvious  that  by  volume  Australia  is  by  far 
the  largest  supplier,  being  credited  with  90  per  cent  in  1930,  97  per  cent  in  1931, 
and  99  per  cent  in  1932. 

Most  of  the  tallow  imported  into  this  country  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  this  industry  having  attained  a  production  value  of  about  54,000,000  yen 
during  1931,  the  latest  year  for  which  official  statistics  are  available.  The  quan- 
tity of  tallow  imported  for  the  soap-making  industry  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  production  of  fish  oil.  If  supplies  of  the  latter  product  are  abundant 
and  cheap,  there  will  be  a  reduced  demand  for  tallow.  At  the  same  time,  there 
will  always  be  a  demand  for  a  certain  quantity  of  tallow  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  special  kinds  of  soap. 

PRICES  AND  PACKING 

Although  no  recent  quotations  have  been  received  from  Canadian  suppliers, 
the  price  previously  quoted,  4-J  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Japan,  is  in  line  with  present 
quotations.  At  to-day's  fate  of  exchange,  which  is  29^  cents  Canadian  currency 
to  one  yen,  the  above  price  works  out  to  approximately  342  yen  per  long  ton 
(2,240  pounds)  c.i.f.  Japan.  Until  recently  United  States  suppliers  have  been 
out  of  this  market,  but  since  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  more  interest  has 
been  shown,  and  an  offer  of  4|  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  was  recently  received.  As 
the  yen  is  quoted  at  30^  cents  in  American  currency,  this  offer  works  out  to  312 
yen  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Japan.  The  latest  quotation  received  from  Australia  is 
equivalent  to  330  yen  per  long  ton.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  naturally  an  impor- 
tant factor  affecting  competition,  but  a  quotation  by  Canadian  suppliers  of  4 
cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  would  enable  them  to  compete  in  this  market. 

Supplies  from  Australia  are  usually  packed  in  barrels  or  hogsheads,  with 
an  occasional  shipment  in  drums.  The  latter  method  is  preferred  by  importers, 
since  it  is  possible  to  sell  the  drums  at  a  small  profit. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  are  requested  to  furnish  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Kobe,  with  samples  of  approximately  one-half  pound  each 
of  their  different  grades  of  tallow,  together  with  prices  c.i.f.  Japan,  for  submission 
to  Japanese  manufacturers  using  this  product. 

MARKET  IN  JAPAN  FOR  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  December  4,  1933. — Japanese  requirements  for  cream  separators  are 
supplied  entirely  by  imports,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  demand  is  not  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  development  of  a  Japanese  industry  in  this  line. 

IMPORTS 

There  are  no  official  statistics  as  to  total  importation  of  cream  separators 
into  Japan.  Dealers  report,  however,  that  annual  imports  for  the  Kobe-Osaka 
district  amount  to  approximately  100  machines.  There  is,  however,  a  growing 
demand  for  separators,  due  to  the  increasing  market  for  cream  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairying  and  confectionery  industries.  There  are  a  number  of  well- 
known  United  States,  Swedish,  and  German  machines  on  the  market,  but  owing 
to  the  exchange  situation  most  of  the  imports  now  come  from  Sweden. 

At  the  present  time  the  demand  is  for  a  cream  separator  having  a  capacity 
of  400  to  000  pounds  per  hour.  Dealers,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  thai  separ- 
ators of  a  larger  capacity  will  be  in  general  demand  in  the  future,  due  to  a  recent 
revision  of  the  law  regulating  milk  supply.  By  this  law,  the  Governmenl  requires 
milk  producers  to  treat  their  milk  jointly  in  modern  up-to-date  plants  in  order 
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to  overcome  possible  unscientific  treatment  by  individual  producers.  In  future, 
thereforej  the  producers  will  undertake  only  delivery  and  sales  promotion, 
pasteurization,  etc.,  being  handled  by  a  central  plant.  This  will  necessitate  the 
use  of  cream  separators  of  a  larger  capacity, 

PRICES 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  prices  on  the  various  makes  of  machines  on  this 
market  Discounts  vary,  and,  as  the  market  is  limited,  prices  often  have  to  be 
reduced  in  order  to  make  sales.  One  Swedish  machine  of  600  pounds  per  hour 
capacity  was  recently  quoted  at  U.S.  $38  c.i.f.  Japan,  with  payment  in  dollars  or 
sterling  optional.  This  is  for  one  of  the  cheaper  machines,  and  this  price  will 
have  to  be  met  by  any  new  firms  entering  this  market. 

MARKET  PROSPECTS 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand 
in  Japan  for  cream  separators.  Most  of  the  advantage  will  of  course  go  to 
those  countries  which  are  already  in  the  market.  If  there  are  any  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  cream  separators  desirous  of  competing,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  interesting  one  importing  firm  in  their  products.  Full  particulars, 
including  an  adequate  supply  of  catalogues,  prices  (c.i.f.),  discounts  available, 
extent  of  minimum  orders,  etc.,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Kobe.  Consideration  will  have  to  be  given  also  to  the 
matter  of  replacement  of  parts.  This  is  important,  as  these  machines  are  sold 
under  a  two-year  guarantee. 

The  duty  on  cream  separators  and  parts  entering  Japan  is  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

MARKET  FOR  GLUES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  of  Dutch  guilders  are  at  the  rate  of  1-50  ito  the  Canadian 
dollar;  of  Straits  dollars  at  the  rate  of  S$1.78  to  the  Canadian  dollar;  one  kilo 
equals  2-2  pounds.) 

Batavia,  November  20,  1933. — In  the  Netherlands  Indies  statistical  returns 
adhesives  are  divided  into  four  main  groups:  adhesives  in  retail  containers; 
bone,  meat,  and  fish  glues;  casein  glue;  and  adhesives  n.o.p.  Imports  of  all 
varieties  into  Netherlands  India  in  1932  amounted  to  1,447,357  kilos  valued  at 
8163,790  Canadian  as  compared  with  1,411,411  kilos  ($238,313)  in  1931  and 
1,044,852  kilos  ($277,900)  in  1930.  Over  three-quarters  of  the  total  in  every  year 
was  taken  by  the  island  of  Java.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  total  quantities 
imported  have  increased  by  38^-  per  cent  since  1930,  the  value  has  fallen  by  41 
per  cent. 

The  heading  "  adhesives  in  retail  containers  "  includes  such  items  as 
mucilage,  paste,  gum,  lute,  and  similar  adhesives.  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germanv  are  the  main  supplying  countries,  each  with  roughly  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  Japan  supplied  2,150  kilos  in  1930,  3,948  kilos  in  1931,  and  7,796  kilos  in 
1932.  Total  imports  fell  by  32  per  cent  from  159,258  kilos  in  1930  to  108.971 
kilos  in  1932,  while  total  value  dropped  from  $95,991  in  1930  to  $47,913  in  1932. 
or  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Imports  of  bone,  meat,  and  fish  glues  by  principal  countries  of  origin  are  as 
follows: — 

1930  1931  1932 

Kilos         Kilos  Kilos 

Holland   26.730         19.543  28.197 

Great  Britain   17.765  5.351  19.388 

Germanv   64.838         30.277  9.002 

Belgium   23.618         22.015  25.284 

Total   136.350         87.081  99,513 

Value  in  Canadian  dollars   $43,958       $24,200  $21,303 
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Glues  for  use  in  paper  box  factories;  printing  (bookbinding,  etc.),  litho- 
graphing, and  canning  works;  cigarette-making  plants,  etc.,  come  under  this 
heading. 

In  better  times  considerable  quantities  of  casein  glue  were  used  by  manu- 
facturers of  three-ply  and  multi-ply  chests  for  the  packing  of  tea  and  rubber. 
Due  to  the  slump  in  both  the  rubber  and  tea  trades,  requirements  have  dropped 
considerably,  total  imports  being  reduced  from  133,187  kilos  ($60,157)  to 
100,069  kilos  ($17,148)  in  1932.  Competition  is  chiefly  between  Australia  and 
Germany.  At  present  imports  are  absorbed  almost  entirely  by  two  factories  in 
Sumatra,  where  price  and  covering  capacity  are  the  chief  factors  considered. 
Quotations  c.i.f.  Sumatra  ports  for  lactic  casein  powder  vary  from  20  to  26  cents 
(Dutch)  per  kilo  (13  to  17-3  cents  Canadian). 

Limited  quantities  also  are  used  by  the  military  and  by  the  naval  air  forces 
for  aircraft  repairs.  Here  the  chief  requirement  is  tensile  strength,  which  should 
be  at  least  375  kilos  per  square  centimetre  after  the  immersion  test  based  on 
the  British  Engineering  Standards  specifications.  A  Dutch  casein  glue  which 
exceeds  the  above  tensile  strength  is  used  at  present.  The  laid  down  hangar 
price  per  kilo  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1-50  fl.  ($1  Canadian). 

Under  the  heading  "  adhesives  n.o.p."  are  included  liquid  and  cake  glues, 
and  all  other  varieties  not  enumerated  in  preceding  classifications.  In  1930 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  were  the  main  sources  of  supply,  but  during 
the  past  two  years  these  countries  have  yielded  first  place  to  Japan.  Statistics 
of  imports  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows: — 


1930 

1931 

1932 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Kilos 

232,612 

246,453 

203,628 

Holland  

181,031 

464,340 

378,442 

120,793 

24,837 

26,643 

241,087 

464,587 

610,057 

1,025,487 

1.138,804 

877,794 

$95,342 

$77,425 

Total  quantities  imported  in  1932  show  an  increase  of  approximately  85 
per  cent  over  the  figures  for  1930,  but  value  has  remained  stationary.  This  is 
due  to  the  lower  values  of  glues  coming  in  from  Japan.  Based  on  the  "value  in 
bond,"  the  average  price  in  1931  for  the  German  product  was  approximately 
17  cents  Dutch  per  kilo  (11-3  cents  Canadian)  and  for  the  Japanese  8-4  cents 
Dutch  (5-6  cents  Canadian).  In  1932  German  producers  reduced  prices  to  an 
average  of  14  cents  Dutch  (9-3  cents  Canadian),  which  was  met  by  a  cut  in 
the  average  Japanese  price  to  4-3  cents  (2-8  cents  Canadian). 

DUTIES 

The  import  duty  in  Netherlands  India  on  all  kinds  of  adhesives  amounts 
to  9  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  ^  per  cent  statistical  duty.  No  preferential  tariff 
exists.  Casein  glues  in  retail  containers  of  50  kilos  net  (or  more)  enter  duty  free, 
as  do  also  casein  glues  intended  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  plywood  chests  or 
boards.  Other  charges  from  steamer  at  port  of  destination  to  consignee's  ware- 
house can  be  estimated  at  about  5  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  invoice  value. 

It  is  difficult  to  furnish  even  the  approximate  prices  prevailing  for  the  large 
number  of  different  glues  on  the  market.  Price  is  the  dominant  factor  in  this 
market  and,  unless  their  prices  arc  equal  to  or  lower  than  those  for  glue-  already 
established,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  competition  by  Canadian  exporters. 

The  most  extensively  used  glue  is  the  cold-water  type,  put  up  in  cake  form, 
of  which  there  are  various  qualities  on  sale.  Wholesale  prices  vary  from  20 
cents  to  50  cents  (Dutch)  per  kilo  (13-3  to  33-3  cent-  Canadian).  The  brand 
most  favoured  in  this  market  is  manufactured  in  Delft,  Holland.  The  largest 
consumers  are  the  numeroue  Chinese  furniture  makers  located  throughout  the 
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country.  Cake  glue  is  also  used  by  printing  works,  by  the  numerous  Chinese 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  coffin  makers,  leather  works,  and  by  various  other  local 
industries  such  as  musical-instrument  makers,  cabinet  makers,  decorators,  paper- 
hangers,  carriage  and  coach  builders,  government  textile  works,  broom  and  brush 
makers  (government  penitentiaries),  coir  mat  and  carpet  makers,  paper  mills, 
etc. 

Wheat  and  sago  flour  are  also  used  extensively  for  gluing  purposes,  particu- 
larly  by  the  post  offices  and  railway  stations,  and  as  a  labelling  glue  on  glass 
and  metal  containers.  This  variety  is  also  employed  for  "  banderolling  "  cigars 
and  cigarettes.  With  the  low  price  of  Australian  flour  and  the  locally  produced 
sago  palm  flour,  imported  glues  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  this  particular 
product. 

BRITISH  MALAYA 

British  Malayan  statistics  show  all  imports  of  adhesives  under  the  general 
heading  "glue  and  size,"  and  for  the  past  three  years  returns  were  as  follows:— 

1930      1931       1932       1930  1931  1932 

Cwt.      Cwt.      Cwt.  Straits  Dollars 


United  Kingdom   381  683  709  7,385  11,823  12  547 

Hongkong   75  25  ...  1,059  211 

Belgium   100  ...    1,567   

Germany   227  233  238  4,607  4,328  3,642 

United  States   4  2  6  175  29  168 

China   40  21  19  691  398  460 

Japan   6  11  12  273  373  280 

Other  countries   126  30  6  1,812  140  55 


Total   859       1,105       990       16,002         18,869  17,152 

Canadian  dollars   $8,989       $10,600  $9,635 


From  the  above  table  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  kinds  of  adhesives 
are  imported,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  cold-water  glues  for  the  printing  and 
bookbinding  trades,  pastes,  mucilage,  gums,  sizings,  etc.,  for  various  purposes, 
are  included,  both  in  cake  form  and  in  liquid  state. 

The  general  conditions  in  British  Malaya  are  much  the  same  as  in  Dutch 
India.  The  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  two  markets  is  due  to  difference  in 
population. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  i.e.  the  ports  of  Penang  and  Singapore,  etc.,  are 
free  ports,  and  no  import  duty  is  imposed.  The  Federated  and  Unfederated 
Malay  States  (in  British  Malaya)  levy  import  duties  with  British  Empire  prefer- 
ence. Information  in  this  connection  is  available  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa. 

CONDITIONS  IN  SIAM 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  November  16,  1933. — Imports  into  Siam  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed in  recent  months  by  the  political  unrest  in  the  country,  and  the  economic 
outlook  is  not  encouraging.  Rice  is  the  mainstay  of  the  country's  financial 
structure,  and  prices  are  so  low  at  present  that  no  mills  are  able  to  operate  at  a 
profit.  Netherlands  India  and  Japan  have  prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign 
rice,  while  Malaya  and  China  have  imposed  a  tax  on  this  product. 

With  outlets  so  restricted,  no  price  improvement  can  be  expected.  As  the 
mills  will  not  continue  operating  at  a  loss,  they  will  either  close  down  or  reduce 
the  price  they  pay  the  growers.  This  is  not  desired  since  growers'  costs  now 
exceed  returns.  As  a  means  of  relief  the  Government  is  being  urged  to  experi- 
ment with  inflation.  It  is  desired  to  maintain  the  connection  with  sterling,  but 
at  a  higher  rate  than  11  ticals  to  the  £.  Whatever  the  Government's  inclination, 
recent  expenditures  for  military  purposes  have  left  the  treasury  in  an  unfavour- 
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able  situation,  and  resort  to  inflation  may  be  necessary.  An  average  drop  of 
five  points  on  Siamese  securities  in  London  is  an  indication  of  conditions. 

Business  in  the  kingdom  has  been  restricted,  while  economic  and  political 
prospects  are  so  uncertain  that  importers  and  exporters  alike  are  inactive.  While 
a  measure  of  inflation  would  have  the  effect  of  checking  imports,  the  situation 
could  not  be  much  worse  than  at  present,  when  the  buying  power  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  is  so  low  that  purchases  are  restricted  to  the  most  press- 
ing necessities. 

ARGENTINE  EXCHANGE  PERMITS 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  December  20,  1933. — In  a  report  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1558  (December  9,  1933),  page  961,  reference  was  made 
to  the  issuing  of  a  decree  authorizing  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  to  grant 
exchange  permits  prior  to  the  importation  of  goods. 

In  a  subsequent  report  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1560  (December  23,  1933).  page  1025,  it  was  suggested  that  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  Canadian  exporters  considering  shipments  to  this  market  to 
buyers  who  had  not  already  obtained  exchange  permits  could,  if  they  so  desired, 
protect  themselves  by  giving  definite  instructions  to  their  collecting  bank  in 
Argentina  to  turn  over  the  documents  only  on  the  receipt  of  the  necessary  foreign 
exchange,  and  to  refuse  to  accept  provisional  deposits  in  pesos.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  done  by  prior  agreement  with  the  importer  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing. 

The  stipulation  that  the  collecting  banks  turn  over  documents  only  on 
receipt  of  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  inevitably  involves  the  purchase  of 
such  exchange  by  the  importer  in  the  legal  free  exchange  market  established  on 
November  29  and,  as  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  obtaining  exchange  in  the  open 
market  is  much  higher  than  in  the  government-controlled  auction  market. 

When  submitting  our  report  dated  December  6  it  was  expected  that  the  prior 
permits  referred  to  would  be  available  at  any  moment.  The  forms  for  tin-* 
permits  have  not,  however,  been  issued,  and  there  is  no  definite  information 
available  at  time  of  writing  as  to  when  importers  can  obtain  them. 

Cabled  advice  from  Mr.  Scott  under  date  January  2  indicates  that  exchange 
permits  are  now  being  made  available  to  importers  in  Argentina  as  from  January 
2,  covering  importations  of  goods  arriving  from  January  15  onward.  Canadian 
exporters  to  Argentina  should  now  be  able,  before  accepting  orders,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  importer  is  in  possession  of  an  exchange  permit  entitling  him  to  bid 
in  the  official  exchange  auction  market  for  his  Canadian  exchange  requirement-. 
In  cases  where  the  importer  is  not  in  possession  of  an  advance  exchange  permit, 
it  is  probable  that  from  now  on  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  his 
foreign  exchange  requirements  in  the  open  market  at  a  substantially  higher  cost 
than  would  be  incurred  were  he  in  possession  of  an  advance  permit. 

FIRST  ESTIMATE  OF  ARGENTINE  GRAIN  YIELD  FOR  1933-34 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;   one  hectare  equals  2-471  acres] 

Buenos  Aires,  December  13,  1933. — According  to  the  first  crop  estimate,  just 
issued  by  the  Director  General  of  Statistics  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the 
probable  wheat  yield  for  the  present  season  will  be  the  highest  registered  since 
the  1928-29  crop — approximated  6,972,000  metric  tons  as  compared  with 
6,405,993  tons  in  1932-33  and  the  last  five  years'  average  of  6,526,274  tons. 

The  ministry's  report  states  that  the  wheat  crop  may  be  considered  as  very 
good  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  and  good  in  the  Prov- 
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ince  of  Cordoba,  especially  in  the  southeastern  district,  and  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  country  the 
yields  are  expected  to  be  practically  normal,  except  in  the  area  south  of  Bahia 
Blanca,  where  drought  and  hot  winds  have  caused  damage. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  ministry's  first  forecast  for  wheat,  linseed, 
oats,  barky,  and  rye  together  with  the  final  figures  giving  the  area  sown  with 
each  cereal:  — 

Crop  Season  1933-34 
First  Estimate  Final  Estimate 
of  Crop  Yield  of  Area  Sown 
Tons  Hectares 


Wheat   6,972,000  7,957,300 

Linseed   1.337,000  2,773,530 

Oats   844,000  1.443.300 

Barley   770.000  721.370 

Eve   256,000  715,520 


The  total  area  sowti  with  the  above-listed  cereals  is  practically  equal  to 
thai  registered  last  year,  the  reduction  being  only  around  135,000  hectares,  or 
barely  1  per  cent.  Wheat  shows  a  reduction  of  52,000  hectares  compared  with 
iast  year  and  of  268,000  from  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  The  area  sown 
with  linseed  was  the  lowest  registered  since  1925-26  and  is  222,000  hectares 
below  the  total  for  last  year.  Oat  sowings  wrere  somewdiat  lovrer  than  in  1932-33, 
but  records  w7ere  established  for  the  areas  sown  to  barley  and  rye. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  figures  showing  the  crops  registered  in  cereals 
and  linseed  during  the  previous  five  years,  together  with  an  average,  are  given 


as  follows: — 

Wheat  Linseed            Oats  Barley  Eye 

Years  Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1928-  29   9,499.716  1.990.888         945.974  366.087  228.000 

1929-  30   4.424.628  1.270.179          991.282  351,219  111.794 

1930-  31   6,321,836  1,990.000         885.175  304.807  104.892 

1931-  32   5.979,200  2.262,420  1.059.314  430.476  247.500 

1932-  33   6.405.993  1,455.193  1.010.000  700.000  330.000 

Average  . .   .  .  6.526,274  1,793,736         978,349  430,517  204.437 


Comparative  figures  showing  the  areas  sown  to  the  crops  referred  to  above 
during  the  previous  five  years,  together  with  an  average,  are  given  in  the  follow- 


ing table: — 

Wheat  Linseed  Oats  Barley  Eye 

.  Years  Figures  in  Hectares 

1928-  29   9,219,000  2.809,880  1.487,000  543.000  516.000 

1929-  30   8,285,600  2.869.500  1.510,558  586.972  522,450 

1930-  31   8,613,000  3,039.700  1,593.200  575.500  535.000 

1931-  32   6,999,000  3,496,550  1,404,210  582.340  557.770 

1932-  33   8,009,000  2.995,000  1,478,000  629.000  657.000 

Average  .  .   .  .  8,225,120  3.042,126  1,494,594  583.362  557.644 


RUBBER  PRODUCTS  IN  MEXICO* 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

The  manufacture  of  tires  in  Mexico  has  increasingly  cut  into  the  business  of 
the  leading  United  States  and  British  houses  with  branch  offices  and  warehouses 
in  this  country.  During  the  past  year  two  prominent  United  States  companies 
have  placed  the  manufacture  of  their  products  in  the  hands  of  a  Mexican  com- 
pany, and  their  tires  are  being  sold  under  the  American  name  hyphenated  with 
the  Mexican. 


*  Part  I  of  this  report  was  published  in  last  week's  issue,  No.  1561. 
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It  appears  that  there  has  been  some  over-estimation  of  the  importance  of 
Mexico  as  a  market  for  tires,  and  several  foreign  companies  have  found  it  so 
limited  that  they  are  withdrawing.  An  unofficial  estimate  places  the  number  oi 
automobiles  and  trucks  of  all  makes  in  the  entire  republic  at  about  90,000. 
Nevertheless  the  total  value  of  imports  of  tires  and  tubes  in  1932  was  2,431,000 
pesos  or  about  $900,000.  Foreign  tires  are  of  course  still  being  sold  in  fair  quan- 
tities to  those  desiring  the  best  quality. 

The  United  States  product  has  held  the  field,  figures  of  exportations  from 
that  country  to  Mexico  in  1931  being  as  follows:  truck  and  bus  tire  casings, 
8,608  pieces  ($161,206)  ;  other  automobile  tire  casings,  56,947  pieces  (  $592,859  )  ; 
inner  tubes  for  automobiles,  24,745  pieces  ($42,503) ;  other  casings  and  tubes. 
7,904  pieces  ($17,315);  solid  tires  for  automobiles  and  trucks,  536  ($25,279)  ; 
other  solid  tires,  14,825  pieces  ($4,599).  Sundries  and  repair  materials  were 
valued  at  $62,326. 

BELTING,   HOSE,  AND  PACKING 

Belting. — There  is  a  considerable  demand  throughout  Mexico  for  rubber 
belting  for  the  transmission  of  power  and  for  conveyors.  Importations  even  in 
1932,  a  bad  year,  were  valued  at  260,000  pesos  or  about  $100,000.  At  the  present 
time  much  of  the  business  is  controlled  by  two  United  States  companies,  and  any 
attempt  to  obtain  a  worthwhile  share  of  the  market  would  probably  have  to 
begin  on  the  basis  of  equal  quality  at  a  slightly  lower  price  or  better  quality  at 
the  same  price  as  the  United  States  product.  All  standard  widths  and  thick- 
nesses are  in  demand,  but  the  greatest  sale  in  transmission  belting  is  for  sizes 
up  to  6-inch.  The  following  are  the  sizes  of  28-ounce  belting  in  common  demand: 
1^-inch,  3-ply;  2-inch,  3-ply;  2^-inch,  3-ply;  3-inch,  3-  and  4-ply;  4-inch, 
4-ply;  5-inch,  4-ply;  and  6-inch,  4-ply;  there  is  a  very  small  demand  for  3^-inch, 
4-ply.  In  the  heavier  36-ounce  belting  the  following  sizes  are  generally  used. 
U-inch,  3-ply;  lf-inch,  3-ply;  2-inch,  3-ply;  2J-inch,  3-ply;  3-inch,  4-ply; 
4-inch,  4-ply;  5-inch,  4-ply;  and  6-inch,  4-  and  5-ply;  of  the  wider  beltings 
the  more  common  sizes  are  7-inch,  5-ply;  8-inch,  5-ply;  10-inch,  5-  and  6-ply; 
12-inch,  6-ply;  14-inch,  6-ply;  and  18-inch,  6-ply.  The  larger  sizes  are  usually 
imported  to  order  to  avoid  deterioration  in  stock;  this  especially  applies  to  con- 
veyor beltings.  It  is  rather  costly  to  sell  conveyor  belting  direct  to  the  mines, 
as  it  is  quite  often  necessary  that  a  technical  expert  visit  each  mine,  no  matter 
how  inaccessible,  and  demonstrate  the  quality  and  advantages  of  the  material 
that  he  is  selling.  This  may  be  necessary  even  when  the  mines  have  foreign 
purchasing  offices.  The  transportation  and  manufacturing  companies  are,  of 
course,  located  in  the  larger  centres.  In  1931  the  United  States  shipped  to 
Mexico  185,406  pounds  valued  at  $99,098  of  rubber  belting  for  machinery. 

Hose. — There  is  a  steady  and  good  demand  for  rubber  hose  of  all  kinds. 
Imports  in  1932.  of  rubber  tubes  over  15  mm.  in  diameter,  were  valued  at  320,000 
pesos  or  about  $115,000.  Air  hose  finds  a  good  sale  in  normal  times,  although 
the  market  is  somewhat  restricted  at  the  present  because  of  lessened  activity  in 
the  mines  and  other  industrial  plants.  With  increases  in  metal  prices  there 
should  be  an  improvement  in  the  sales  to  the  mines,  as  replacements  must  soon 
be  made  of  the  old  equipment.  All  standard  sizes  are  in  use,  but  the  greatest 
demand  seems  to  be  for  the  1-inch  air  hose.  There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  busi- 
ness in  industrial  water  hose,  the  -J-inch  and  1-inch  being  most  in  demand  :  sales  oi 
l£-inch  and  2-inch  hose  are  less  frequent.  Small  quantities  of  garden  hose  are 
in  demand,  the  most  common  sizes  being  A-inch,  $-inch,  and  |-inch.  All  these 
are  kept  in  stock  by  the  two  large  United  States  companies  which  have  branch 
houses  in  Mexico  and  obtain  the  greater  part  of  the  business.  Fire  hose  is  sold 
occasionally.  There  is  a  No  a  steady  though  not  large  demand  for  steam  hose 
and  pliable  gasoline  delivery  hose  covered  with  interwoven  or  braided  cotton.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no  local  production  of  any  type  of  hose,  but  it 
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is  possible  that  the  near  future  may  see  a  beginning  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
water  hose.  In  1931  the  United  States  shipped  to  Mexico  338,114  pounds  of  all 
types  valued  at  $108,883. 

Packing. — All  the  standard  types  of  steam  and  other  packing  are  in  use  in 
Mexico.  Well-known  United  States  firms  have  branches  or  representatives. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  in  1931  amounted  to  93,415  pounds 
valued  at  $40,367. 

FOOTWEAR 

Because  of  local  production  and  tariff  protection  the  importation  of  footwear 
is  practically  confined  to  quality  lines  which  find  a  limited  sale.  For  example, 
a  locally  made  tennis  shoe  retails  for  1-75  pesos  as  against  8-50  pesos  for  the 
imported  article.  The  foreign  shoe  will  probably  keep  its  shape  and  last  longer, 
but  the  difference  in  price  obviously  limits  sales  very  definitely. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  in  1931  consisted  of  1,396 
pairs  of  rubber  boots  ($4,427),  5,619  pairs  of  shoes  ($2,955),  and  5,228  pairs  of 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  ($4,329),  the  total  value  being  $11,711. 

Heels  and  soles  are  produced  in  Mexico,  and  a  glance  at  the  Mexican  tariff 
will  show  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  any  extensive  business.  The  importa- 
tions of  heels  in  1932  were  valued  at  74.7  pesos  or  about  $275,  while  of  rubber 
soles  the  value  was  218  pesos  or  about  $75.  The  Canadian  product  was  imported 
in  fair  quantities  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  tariff  increase  a  few  years  ago. 

ELASTIC 

Corset  elastic  is  imported  principally  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Canada.  The  principal  widths  are  8-inch,  10-inch,  and 
12-inch,  with  a  small  quantity  of  14-inch;  this  applies  to  both  cotton  and 
artificial  silk  elastics,  there  being  practically  no  importation  of  silk  elastic. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  this  type  of  material  manufactured  in  Mexico,  and, 
while  up  to  the  present  the  domestic  product  has  not  attained  the  standard  of 
the  imported  product,  nevertheless  indications  are  that  the  Mexican  factories 
will  gradually  become  successful  in  producing  as  good  quality  as  is  imported. 

Elastics  for  garters,  suspenders  and  boots  are  imported  mainly  from  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  England.  Here  again  the  demand  is  for  cotton  and  artificial 
silk,  with  practically  no  sale  of  pure  silk  elastics.  Up  to  the  present  there  has 
been  no  local  manufacture  of  this  type  of  material,  but  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  Mexican  mills  will  eventually  manufacture  it. 

There  is  a  fair  importation  of  uncovered  rubber  thread  for  the  local  manu- 
facture of  elastic  cloths.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1933  this  amounted  to 
nearly  5  tons,  valued  at  17,389  pesos,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  came 
from  Germany,  with  lesser  amounts  from  Italy  and  the  United  States. 

HARD-RUBBER  GOODS 

There  are  fair  quantities  of  hard-rubber  goods  imported  into  Mexico. 
Surgical  sundries  come  mainly  from  Germany.  Battery  boxes  for  automobile 
and  other  uses  are  imported  mainly  from  the  United  States  by  the  Mexican 
manufacturers  of  batteries  and  by  the  large  garages.  It  is  a  price  market,  and 
Canadian  exporters  in  recent  years  have  been  unable  to  compete,  although 
small  orders  have  been  obtained  occasionally.  In  1931  the  United  States 
exported  to  Mexico  51,213  pounds  of  electrical  hard-rubber  goods  valued  at 
$5,000,  and  $10,055  worth  of  other  hard-rubber  goods. 

SUNDRIES 

Gloves. — The  main  sale  of  surgeons'  gloves  is  in  seconds,  which  are  priced 
as  low  as  $12  United  States  currency  per  gross.  Because  of  this  price,  first- 
grade  gloves  find  comparatively  little  sale.    They  are  usually  of  Para  rubber 
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of  a  dark  brown  colour,  although  some  white  latex  seconds  find  a  sale  here  at 
the  same  price.  Gloves  for  household  use  have  been  introduced  recently  and 
are  finding  a  fair  sale  through  department  and  drug  stores.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  sales  of  these  gloves  are  for  those  of  light  red  colour  and  the  remainder 
for  light  green  and  light  blue.  There  is  also  a  small  demand  for  linesmen's  and 
acid-working  gloves.  In  1931  the  United  States  shipped  to  Mexico  776  dozen 
pairs  of  gloves  of  all  kinds  valued  at  $2,730.  That  country  has  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  business,  followed  by  Canada  and  Germany. 

Bathing  Caps. — In  the  plain  thin  type,  sales  depend  entirely  on  the  price. 
For  fancy  bathing  caps  sales  depend  mainly  on  the  latest  styles,  and  the  first 
one  to  submit  a  novelty  is  usually  assured  of  obtaining  any  available  order. 
Orders  are  placed  mainly  during  December,  January,  and  February.  Ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  in  1931  amounted  to  604  dozen  of  a  value  of 
$1,429.   That  country  enjoys  about  80  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Bathing  Shoes. — There  is  a  small  demand  for  the  type  without  heels.  This 
is  mainly  a  novelty  market. 

Rubber  bathing  suits  have  been  introduced  as  a  novelty  but  due  to  cost 
have  found  little  sale  so  far. 

Water  animals  of  all  kinds  in  the  shapes  of  alligators,  sharks,  donkey-, 
swans,  etc.,  find  a  fair  sale.  They  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  support  a  child 
in  the  water. 

Belts. — There  is  a  fair  sale  of  rubber  belts  for  bathing  suits,  but  practic- 
ally no  sale  of  rubber  belts  for  ordinary  use. 

Balloons. — The  sale  of  balloons  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  price.  A 
standard  price  may  be  taken  as  35  cents  United  States  currency  per  gross  for 
size  40,  round.  The  main  demand  is  for  globe  balloons,  although  there  is  a 
small  market  for  the  Zeppelin  shape,  sizes  55  and  65,  and  for  balloons  in  the 
shape  of  animals,  and  for  other  novelty  lines.  Prices  should  be  in  United 
States  currency,  as  the  trade  is  accustomed  to  quotations  in  that  form.  Orders 
should  practically  always  be  cash  against  documents,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  trade.  The  substantial  volume  of  18,992  gross  valued  at  $16,067  was 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  1931. 

Toys. — Squeak  novelties  usually  find  a  ready  sale  if  they  are  cheap  and 
attractive.  All  the  standard  rubber  toys  find  a  fair  sale,  as  shown  by  the  import 
total  of  1932  which  was  valued  at  66,445  pesos  or  about  $25,000.  The  main 
supplier  is  the  United  States. 

Teething  rings  of  various  forms  obtain  ready  sale,  especially  if  done  up  in 
cellophane  in  order  to  heighten  the  impression  of  cleanliness. 

Nipples. — Germany  practically  controls  the  trade  in  this  item  because  of 
low  prices.  The  long  type  is  most  required.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  nipples 
which  will  fit  on  large-mouth  bottles. 

Babies'  pants  find  a  fair  sale,  but  at  the  very  low  prices  of  $4  to  $5  United 
States  currency  per  gross.  The  type  demanded  is  that  in  which  the  leg  opening- 
are  across  the  corners.  They  are  sold  in  assorted  colours,  mainly  the  light 
shades  of  yellow,  and  also  blue  and  pink.  The  United  States  is  the  main 
supplier. 

Rubber  sheeting  for  hospitals,  babies'  beds,  etc.,  is  imported  to  a  fair  extent, 
as  it  is  not  manufactured  in  Mexico.  The  standard  grades  and  colours  are  in 
use. 

Hot  water  bottles  of  fair  quality  are  made  in  Mexico,  and  because  they  can 
be  sold  quite  cheaply  there  is  very  little  demand  for  the  imported  article,  even 
of  superior  quality.  Total  importations  in  1932  were  valued  at  1.657  pesos 
or  about  $600. 
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Sponges  and  Sponge  Floor  Mats. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  these  items, 
which  are  imported  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Syringes  and  accessories  come  mainly  from  Germany,  which  dominates 
I  he  market.    Lesser  quantities  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  France. 

Play  halls. — The  United  States  enjoys  the  greater  part  of  the  sales  in 
Mexico.  There  is  a  very  large  demand  for  hollow  balls  inflated  under  high 
pressure,  importations  in  1932  being  valued  at  75,964  pesos  or  about  $27,500. 
which  figure  probably  includes  tennis  balls.  The  demand  for  sponge  balls  is 
nor  as  meat ;  a  cheap  type  is  manufactured  within  the  country.  Solid  play  balls, 
while  imported  to  a  fair  extent,  are  not  as  popular  as  the  pneumatic  type. 

Balls  for  sports. — There  is  a  fair  sale  of  practically  all  the  standard  makes 
of  tennis  balls,  etc.  Football  is  played  fairly  generally,  and  there  is  thus  a 
demand  for  rubber  bladders.    Basketball  is  played  only  to  a  small  clgeree. 

Rubber  bands  find  a  ready  sale  at  low  prices  competitive  with  the  domestic 
product.  The  United  States  supplies  part  of  the  market.  The  quantity  imported 
from  that  country  in  1931  reached  the  considerable  figure  of  64,895  pounds,  of 
a  value  of  $24,935,  but  importations  have  probably  declined  since  that  date 
because  of  local  production. 

Erasers  are  sold  in  considerable  quantities  but  at  very  low  prices.  There 
is  a  fair  importation  of  cylindrical  erasers  for  use  in  pencils.  The  United  States 
sells  a  fair  number,  and  a  few  have  come  from  Canada  from  time  to  time. 
The  former  country  sold  9,820  pounds  valued  at  $4,710  to  Mexico  in  1931. 

Rubberized  Automobile  Cloth. — This  is  a  highly  competitive  field,  and 
much  of  the  business  is  done  through  the  purchase  of  odd  lots  from  the  United 
States  at  relatively  low  prices,  as  exporters  usually  require  minimum  orders 
of  two  rolls  of  fifty  yards  each  of  each  quality  and  colour,  which  is  often  more 
than  the  average  Mexican  importer  wishes  to  buy  at  any  one  time.  In  1931 
a  total  of  4,669  square  yards  to  a  value  of  $1,919  w^ere  imported  from  the 
United  States,  while  other  rubberized  cloth  from  the  same  source  amounted  to 
41,735  square  yards  valued  at  $17,162. 

DOCUMENTATION 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "Mexican  Documentation  Kequirements  "  has  recently 
been  issued,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  OttawTa. 

BRANDS 

Generally  speaking,  it  is. preferable  that  imported  goods  bear  foreign  brands 
and  foreign  designs,  as  the  retail  customer  often  considers  that  an  imported  article 
is  superior  to  the  domestic  product,  Mexican  designs  tend  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  articles  are  of  local  origin. 

METHOD  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

So  far  as  sundries  are  concerned,  generally  the  best  way  of  doing  business 
in  Mexico  is  to  place  the  representation  in  the  hands  of  a  manufacturers'  agent, 
who,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  samples  and  descriptive  literature,  can  call 
on  department,  drug  and  other  stores  and  take  orders  for  direct  importation. 
Some  agents  also  carry  small  stocks  to  supply  odd  orders.  When  orders  for 
sundries  call  for  shipment  by  parcel  post,  even  though  the  total  weight  may  be 
100  pounds  or  more,  the  goods  must  be  sent  by  this  method  of  transportation, 
the  order  being  made  up  into  a  number  of  parcels  of  20  pounds  or  less.  The 
commission  to  the  agent  is  usually  about  10  per  cent.  The  customary  terms  arc 
60  days  sight  draft,  although  large  houses  import  on  a  co.d.  basis  and  expect 
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2  per  cent  discount  for  cash.  In  certain  lines  it  is  advisable  to  demand  sight 
draft  and  occasionally  cash  with  order  from  small  dealers. 

For  the  large  item^,  business  may  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  although  it 
is  usually  preferable  to  place  the  agency  in  the  hands  of  a  company  with  show- 
rooms, a  staff  of  salesmen  and  facilities  for  carrying  a  certain  amount  of  stock. 
Particularly  for  conveyor  systems  it  is  usually  most  helpful,  if  not  in  fact  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  the  representative  in  Mexico  have  a  technical  staff,  or 
at  least  an  experienced  engineer,  to  assist  in  the  installation  of  and  to  service 
conveyor  systems  of  any  size.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  large 
mining  and  transportation  companies  in  Mexico  have  purchasing  agents  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  or  elsewhere  in  which  case  orders  are  usually  approved 
in  such  foreign  offices.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  is  most  advisable  to  place 
catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasing  agent  in 
Mexico  who  is  often  responsible  for  the  recommendation  to  order. 


BRAZILIAN  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  cables 
under  date  December  11  that  as  a  temporary  measure  the  Bank  of  Brazil  is  now 
granting  foreign  exchange  for  the  payment  of  imports  only  in  respect  of  those 
commodities  that  are  classed  as  raw  materials. 

ITALIAN  RAYON  INDUSTRY 

A.  B.  MuddimaNj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioned 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2.205  pounds) 

Milan,  December  6,  1933.— There  has  been  a  pronounced  increase  in  the 
production  of  rayon  in  Italy  during  recent  years.  Before  the  war,  according  to 
6gures  published  by  the  National  Institute  of  Exportation,  this  country  was 
credited  with  only  1-3  per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  this  commodity;  at 
present  Italian  output  is  estimated  to  be  15  per  cent. 

According  to  data  furnished  by  the  National  Fascist  Federation  of  Artificial 
Textile  Producers,  there  are  now  thirty-three  companies  in  Italy  engaged  in  the 
production  of  rayon,  and  fifty  establishments  for  weaving,  etc.  About  90  per 
cent  of  the  national  output  is  accounted  for  by  three  large  groups  which  represent 
the  leading  Italian  companies.    All  sales  are  controlled  by  a  national  guild. 

Of  the  total  production  of  rayon  in  Italy,  about  90  to  95  per  cent  is  manu- 
factured by  the  viscose  process,  and  the  remainder  by  the  acetate  and  the  cupram 
processes.  Italian  factories  produce  all  types  and  qualities  used  in  the  country, 
and  their  daily  output  is  estimated  at  from  50  to  55  metric  tons  of  rayon  yarn. 

With  more  than  half  of  her  national  production  of  rayon  being  exported, 
Italy  occupies  first  place  among  European  countries  exporting  this  commodity, 
followed  in  order  by  France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Croat  Britain. 
Approximate  figures  of  Italian  production  of  rayon  for  the  last  three  years  are 
as  follows:  1933  (eight  months),  21,236  metric' tons;  1932,  32,071  tons;  L931, 
31,585  tons.  Export  figures  tor  the  same  years  were  respectively  11,000  metric 
tons,  18,800  tons,  and  22,500  tons. 

Italian  rayon  yarn  is  chiefly  shipped  to  Germany,  which  absorbed  25  per 
cent  of  total  exports  in  1930,  23  per  cent  in  1931,  and  24  per  cent  in  1932.  Other 
Important  consumers  of  Italian  rayon  yarn  are  China,  British  India.  Spain,  and 
Switzerland,  with  small  quantities  going  tp  the  United  States.  'Total  exports  of 
rayon  yarn  during  the  first  eighl  month-  of  1933  were  9,273  metric  tons. 
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Italian  rayon  tissues  (pure  rayon)  are  chiefly  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  British  India,  Argentina,  the  United  States,  and  Egypt. 
According  to  Italian  statistics,  small  quantities  are  also  exported  to  Canada,  as 
follows:  14  metric  tons  in  1931,  13  tons  in  1932,  and  14  tons  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1933.  Total  Italian  exports  of  rayon  tissues  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1933  were  1,526  metric  tons. 

Italian  imports  of  rayon  are  small  and  consist  chiefly  of  special  types  and 
qualities  of  rayon  yarn  and  waste  from  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

MARKET  FOR  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP  IN  BELGIUM 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  ra:te  of  23  Belgian  francs  equal  $1  Canadian] 

Brussels,  December  16,  1933. — Except  for  extremely  small  quantities  of 
maple  syrup  mixed  with  cane  sugar  syrup  from  the  United  States,  sold  in  small 
tins  or  bottles,  no  maple  products  are  marketed  in  Belgium.  The  small  demand 
that  there  is  for  the  United  States  product  is  from  the  few  American  or  Canadian 
citizens  living  in  Brussels  or  Antwerp,  Belgians  not  being  acquainted  with  these 
products.  Efforts  put  forward  by  this  office  to  introduce  maple  sugar  and  syrup 
into  Belgium  have  been  unsuccessful,  the  main  reasons  being  that  these  products 
have  no  appeal  for  the  Belgian  people  as  delicacies  and  the  prices  are  considered 
to  be  too  high.  Moreover,  the  foods  with  which  Canadians  usually  employ  these 
products  are  not  in  common  use  in  Belgium.  The  cheaper  "  cassonade  "  is  used 
with  pancakes  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  when  served  as  a  dessert,  pan- 
cakes made  with  liqueurs,  called  "  suzettes,"  are  mostly  favoured.  In  industry 
these  products  are  also  unknown. 

Maple  syrup  is  dutiable  at  115  francs  per  100  kilos  (approximately  $2.27 
per  100  pounds),  and  maple  sugar  at  154-10  francs  per  100  kilos  (approximately 
$3.04  per  100  pounds).  In  addition,  there  is  a  sales  tax  of  7-5  per  cent  on  the 
duty  paid  value  of  these  products  when  imported  from  Canada  as  against  2-5 
per  cent  on  those  originating  in  all  other  countries.  Should  exporters  desire  to 
submit  samples  and  their  lowest  c.i.f.  Antwerp  quotations,  this  office  is  prepared 
to  investigate  sales  possibilities  for  these  products.  Possibly  a  wide  advertising 
campaign  would  prove  of  assistance  in  opening  up  a  market. 

ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  RE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  apparently  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  following  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  benefit  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Up-to-date  information  is  available  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
through  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 
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(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume  any 
responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners.  They, 
however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to  the 
standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  Canadian  exporters  the  names  of  responsible 
parties  in  a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping  and  banking 
representatives. 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade-marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advice  on  registra- 
tion. 
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INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  with  the  first  letter  provide  that  officer 
with  the  following: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.ii.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 

f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 
(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order,  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 

accepted. 

(/)  Details  of  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Trade 
Commissioner. 

(g)  Information  regarding  previous  connections,  if  any,  which  he  has 
either  with  agents  or  importers.  If  connections  still  exist,  what,  if  any, 
bearing  will  they  have  on  fresh  contacts  that  may  be  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

BACON  AND  HAM 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  announced  that  a  draft  of  an  Order  in  Council, 
under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1926,  to  require  imported  bacon  and  ham  to 
be  marked  with  an  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  importation,  has  been  laid 
before  Parliament  for  approval. 

The  method  of  marking  proposed  was  described  in  detail  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1533  (June  17,  1933). 

CLOCKS  AND  CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  a  draft  Order  in  Council  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  which,  if  approved,  will  require  imported  clocks  and  clock 
movements  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin. 

Preliminary  details  of  the  proposed  regulations  were  published  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1550  (October  14,  1933),  page  639. 

POULTRY 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  published  a  draft  Order  in  Council  which,  if  con- 
firmed by  Parliament  will  require  imported  dead  poultry  to  be  marked  at  the 
time  of  importation  writh  an  indication  of  origin. 

Details  of  the  proposals  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No, 
1557  (December  2,  1933),  page  925. 
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EXTENSION  OF  CANADIAN-GERMAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Germany,  which  went  into  force 
on  January  1,  1933,  and  which  was  extended  on  April  1  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
has  been  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  agreement  concedes  the  Cana- 
dian intermediate  tariff  to  products  originating  in  and  imported  from  Germany, 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  direct  shipment.  The  German  Government,  in 
return,  grants  to  Canadian  goods  all  German  conventional  tariff  rates  in  force, 
and  on  commodities  on  which  there  are  no  conventional  rates  the  German  general 
tariff. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Bacon  Certificates 

On  account  of  the  control  over  importations  of  bacon  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  certain  foreign  countries,  as  announced  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1558  (December  9,  1933)  ,  page  965,  it  will  be  necessary  that  ship- 
ments of  bacon  from  Canada,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed, 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  certifi- 
cates of  origin  required  will  be  issued  by  officers  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  certificate  of  origin  in  this  case  must  state,  in  addition 
to  other  usual  particulars  concerning  shipper,  quantity,  and  consignee,  that  the 
bacon  has  been  salted,  pickled,  or  otherwise  cured  in  Canada  and  is  derived  from 
pigs  bred  in  Canada,  in  support  of  which  statement  invoices  or  other  trustworthy 
documents  are  required  to  be  produced  before  the  official  signing  the  certificate. 

Union  of  South  Africa  Trade-mark  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1556 
(November  25,  1933),  page  889,  concerning  South  African  trade-marks,  a  mailed 
report  since  received  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Cape  Town,  gives  more  details  about  the  new  requirements. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Pretoria  on  September  14  instructed  his 
collectors  to  discontinue,  after  November  1,  the  practice  of  allowing  delivery  of 
imported  goods  on  the  removal  or  obliteration  of  (a)  false  trade-marks;  (b) 
trade-marks  illegally  used;  (c)  colourable  imitations  of  registered  trade-marks; 
and  (d)  the  word  "  registered  "  in  respect  of  a  mark  not  registered  in  the  Union. 
Goods  contravening  the  law  relating  to  trade-marks  are  to  be  seized  as  forfeited, 
but,  in  the  case  of  those  bearing  the  word  "  registered  "  and  which  are  found  not 
to  be  registered  in  the  Union,  permission  is  to  be  allowed  to  reship  the  goods  to 
the  suppliers  on  condition  that  no  claim  will  be  made  for  refund  of  the  duty 
paid  thereon. 

On  November  3  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  revised  the  earlier  instruc- 
tions to  some  extent  by  ruling  that  if  the  words  "  registered,"  "  registered  trade- 
mark," or  "  registered  No."  are  not  qualified  by  the  name  of  the  country  in 
which  such  registration  was  effected  in  respect  of  goods  which  left  the  factory, 
destined  for  the  Union,  prior  to  January  1,  1934,  thev  may  be  allowed  entry  on 
the  removal  or  obliteration  of  the  offending  words  provided  the  goods  were  no1 
ordered  after  September  14. 

Statistical  Information  on  Invoices  for  Trinidad 

Mr.  A.  E,  V,  Barton,  Collector  of  Custom-  and  Kxcisr  for  Trinidad,  issued 
a  notice  on  December  12,  1933,  stating  that  instructions  had  been  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Board  of  Trade  requiring  trade  statistics  oi 
the  colony  to  be  shown  in  units  of  quantity,    importers  were  therefore  notified 
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that,  in  addition  to  such  units  of  quantity  as  are  customary  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  duty,  the  net  weights  of  all  imported  articles  will  be  required  to  be 
shown  on  customs  entries  as  from  January  1,  1934.  In  regard  to  piece-goods, 
square  yards  and  linear  yards  are  required  in  addition  to  weights. 

Mr,  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  calls  attention 
to  this  requirement  and  advises  that  the  work  of  local  importers  will  be  facili- 
tated if  the  exporters  abroad  would  include  the  required  information  on  their 
invoices. 

New  Form  of  Invoice  and  Certificate  of  Value  for  Jamaica 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1555 
(November  18,  1933),  page  839,  concerning  the  new  Jamaican  form  of  invoice 
containing  a  column  for  market  value  in  currency  of  exporting  country  as  well 
as  a  column  for  c.i.f.  value,  the  Collector  General  of  Jamaica  has  informed  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  that  in  cases  where  c.i.f.  value  is  not  given  by 
the  exporter,  due  to  the  goods  having  been  sold  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  or  other 
place  in  Canada,  the  importer  will  nevertheless  be  required  to  obtain  the  c.i.f. 
value  before  customs  entry  will  be  accepted. 

Trinidad  Form  of  Invoice  and  Certificate  of  Origin 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1541  (August  12,  1933),  page  271,  concerning  the  50  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent in  certain  goods  claiming  tariff  preference  in  Trinidad,  exporters  are 
advised  that  the  existing  form  of  certificate  of  origin  applicable  to  the  goods 
affected  will  be  accepted  for  such  goods  provided  that  the  qualifying  fraction 
in  paragraph  4(b)  is  made  to  read  "  one-half  "  instead  of  "one-quarter."  If 
a  printed  form  is  altered  with  the  pen,  such  alteration  should  be  initialled  by 
the  person  signing  the  certificate. 

Bermuda  Reduces  Duty  on  Flour 

The  Bermuda  House  of  Assembly,  early  in  December,  reduced  the  general 
tariff  on  wheat  flour  from  12|  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  2\  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Canadian  flour  enters  Bermuda  duty  free  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Fruit  Monopoly  Taxes  in  the  Netherlands 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1559  (December  16,  1933),  page  1015,  to  the  effect  that  the  Crisis  Monopoly 
tax  on  fresh  apples  when  imported  into  the  Netherlands  would,  from  December 
15,  be  reduced  from  0-04  fl.  per  kilo  gross  weight  (75  cents  per  100  pounds  at 
par)  to  0-02  fl.  per  kilo  gross  weight,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  writes  that  by  a  ministerial  order  of  December  15 
the  reduction  will  apply  only  to  apples  and  pears  packed  in  barrels. 

Dutch  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Rotterdam,  reports 
that  by  a  Royal  Decree  of  December  8,  effective  the  following  day,  a  restriction 
has  been  placed  on  the  importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  frozen,  chilled,  and 
fresh  sea  fish,  with  the  exception  of  herrings.  During  the  period  from  December 
1,  1933,  to  the  end  of  November,  1934,  the  importation  of  the  foregoing  from 
each  exporting  country  is  limited  to  100  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  which 
was  shipped  from  that  country  during  the  years  1930,  1931,  and  1932.  Dutch 
direct  imports  of  frozen  salmon  from  Canada  amounted  to  17,208  kilos  in  1930, 
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0,615  kilos  in  1931,  and  21,492  kilos  in  1932.  There  were  also  indirect  importa- 
tions via  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  credited  to  that  country  in  the  trade 
statistics.  As  regards  frozen  eels,  no  imports  from  Canada  are  shown  for  either 
1930  or  1932,  but  in  1931  Holland  imported  4,500  kilos  from  Canada.  On 
account  of  the  quota  regulations,  shipments  of  frozen  fish  entering  Holland  must 
now  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin,  bearing  the  endorsation  of  a 
Netherlands  consular  officer  or  chamber  of  commerce. 


Italy  Increases  Duties  on  Typewriters,  Radio  Material,  and  Automobile 

Carburetors 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that 

Italian  Royal  Decree  Law  No.  1567  of  November  27,  effective  from  December  2, 
increased  duties  on  typewriters,  radio  material,  and  automobile  carburetors.  The 
old  and  new  rates  on  these  goods  are  as  follows: — 

Old  Rates*  New  Rates* 

Lire  per  kilo  Lire  per  kilo 

Typewriters  weighing  up  to  10  kilos                                                    18.30  45 

Typewriters  weighing  over  10  kilos                                                   18.30  35 

Typewriter  parts                                                                                22  54 

Radios,  radiogramophones,  receiving  apparatus  for  radiotele- 
graphy,    radiotelephony    and   television,   having   up    to  5 

valves,  including  the  rectifier  valve                                             45  80 

Same  having  over  5  valves                                                     55  100 

Apparatus  not  specially  mentioned                                        25  35 

Valves  for  radios  weighing  each  up  to  80  grams                                   5  10 

80  to  150  grams                                                                      12  22 

Over  150  grains                                                                      5°  50. 

Other  radio  parts                                                                                *®  135 

Carburetors  and  their  parts                                                         according  to  50 

weight  and 
material 

*  Plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

One  Italian  lira  at  par  equals  5.26  cents  Canadian;  at  current  exchange  8.28  cents.  1  kilo- 
gram equals  2.204  pounds. 

Italy  Increases  Duties  on  Certain  Hides  and  Leathers 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that 
Italian  Royal  Decree  Law  No.  1582  of  November  27,  effective  from  December  6, 
provides  that  ox,  cow,  and  other  large  hides  and  skins,  tanned  without  the  hair, 
finished  or  not,  except  parchment,  split  or  shaved  to  an  even  thickness,  chrome 
tanned,  are  to  pay  the  general  customs  duty  of  545  lire  per  100  kilos,  plus  the 
ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  instead  of  the  conventional  duty  of  495  lire  per 
100  kilos  as  hitherto.  The  same  law  also  provides  that  chrome-tanned  sole 
leather  is  to  pay  the  general  customs  duty  of  242  lire  per  100  kilos  plus  the  ad 
valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  instead  of  the  conventional  duty  of  220  lire  per  100 
kilos.  (One  Italian  lira  at  par  equals  5-26  cents  Canadian;  at  current  exchange 
8-28  cents.    One  kilogram  equals  2-204  pounds.) 

These  duties  apply  to  all  countries  accorded  most-favoured  nation  treatment 
by  Italy. 

Aholition  of  Gold  Duties  in  Brazil 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
writes  under  date  December  14  that  Brazilian  Government  decrees  Nos.  23,480 
and  23,481  of  November  21  abolish  the  collection  of  public  revenue  in  gold 
throughout  the  republic. 

The  preamble  to  decree  No.  23,480  states  that  whereas  in  many  countries 
the  gold  standard  has  been  suspended,  the  milreis  gold  was  being  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  exchange  on  Rio,  which  was  merely  the  commer- 
cial rate;  the  world  exchange  situation  leads  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  fche 
paper  value  of  the  milreis  gold,  which  is  the  currency  in  which  customs  duties 
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and  similar  taxes  are  collected;  such  fluctuations  automatically  modify  the  effects 
of  the  customs  tariff,  adding  to  the  difficulties  to  which  international  commerce 
is  at  present  subjected;  an  undue  increase  in  the  gold  agio  would  greatly  increase 
the  customs  tariff  rates,  and  would  affect  internal  prices  in  the  same  manner; 
during  the  present  regime  of  forced  legal  tender,  which  circumstances  have 
obliged  the  country  to  adopt  even  though  but  temporarily,  two  currencies  can- 
not exist  simultaneously,  the  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  the 
above  regulations. 

Decree  No.  23,480  is  as  follows:— 

Article  1. — From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  decree  the  collection  by  public 
departments  of  milreis  gold  is  abolished,  such  currency  being  considered  for  all  purposes  as 
milreis  paper  of  legal  tender. 

Article  2. — The  text  of  this  decree  shall  be  (transmitted  telegraphically  to  all  the  federal 
governing  procurators,  in  order  that  they  may  publish  it  immediately,  dispositions  to  the 
contrary  being  hereby  revoked. 

Decree  No.  23,481,  which  is  specific  in  nature,  further  determines  that  the 
collection,  at  all  public  revenue  receiving  departments,  of  revenue  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  8  milreis  to  the  former  milreis  gold  and  is  quoted  below: — 

Whereas:  The  forced  legal  tender,  and  the  consequent  non-existence  of  the  milreis  gold, 
will  bring  about  a  decrease  in  customs  and  consular  revenue;  furthermore,  budget  equilibrium 
and  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  public  services  would  be  prejudiced  by  any  considerable 
reduction  in  these  revenues;  it  is  nevertheless  incumbent  upon  the  public  authority  to 
adopt  measures  to  correct  or  avoid  such  consequences; 

The  head  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
decrees  that: — 

Article  1. — From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  decree,  all  public  revenue  collecting: 
departments  shall  collect  the  former  milreis  gold  on  the  basis  of  eight  milreis. 

Article  2. — The  text  of  this  decree  shall  be  transmitted  telegraphically  to  all  the  federal 
governing  procurators  in  order  that  they  may  publish  it  immediately,  dispositions  to  the 
contrary  being  hereby  revoked. 

NEW  DECREE  INCREASES  DUTIES  AND  TAXES 

Prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  this  latter  decree  the  value  of  the  gold 
milreis  varied  around  6-226  paper  milreis,  and  duties  were  established  by 
multiplying  the  basic  duties  shown  in  the  Brazilian  customs  tariff  by  this 
figure,  allowing  a  discount  from  the  product  of  these  figures  of  thirty-five  per 
cent  for  most  favoured  nations  (includes  Canada). 

By  fixing  this  factor  at  "  eight "  the  result  is  an  increase  in  duties  of 
284  per  cent  on  the  old  rates  excluding  the  gold  export  tax.  This  tax,  which 
fluctuated  around  12^  per  cent,  is  now  fixed  at  16  per  cent  on  the  official  value. 

The  enforcement  of  this  second  decree  was  later  postponed  until  January  1 
for  merchandise  already  in  the  customs  or  shipped  prior  to  November  23,  1933. 
if  cleared  before  January  1. 

While  in  theory  the  collection  of  duties  in  gold  has  been  abolished,  they 
were  in  fact  never  collected  in  gold  but  rather  in  paper  milreis,  the  quantity 
of  which  depended  on  a  variable  factor  which  was  the  value  of  the  gold  milreis. 
In  practice  this  factor  has  merely  been  increased  and  fixed.  While  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  raise  the  duties  at  the  moment,  it  will  prevent  further  increase-  in 
duties  if  the  milreis  should  depreciate,  but  will  result  in  freezing  the  duties  at 
their  present  high  level  if  the  milreis  appreciates.  It  also  simplifies  the  calcu- 
lation of  duties. 

The  decree  was  preliminary  to  a  later  decree  cancelling  all  contracts  in 
Brazil  based  on  gold  or  currencies  which  are  not  legal  tender.  In  this  latter 
case  no  new  fixed  factor  was  established,  but  companies  having  such  contracts 
must  submit  new  proposals  based  on  paper  milreis  rates. 
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Mexican  Tariff  Change  on  Wool 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown.  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  December  14,  1933,  advises  that  a  Mexican  decree,  effective 
December  16,  reduces  the  duty  on  wool  in  fleeces,  cleaned,  from  1.50  pesos  per 
kilogram  (about  34  cents  Canadian  per  pound)  to  35  centavos  per  kilogram 
(8  cents  per  pound)  on  a  maximum  quota  of  2,500  metric  tons  in  1934,  2,750 
metric  tons  in  1935,  2,000  metric  tons  in  1936,  1,500  metric  tons  in  1937,  and 
1.000  metric  tons  in  1938.  Imports  beyond  these  quotas  remain  subject  to  the 
duty  of  1.50  pesos. 

Reduction  of  Duties  on  Automobiles  Entering  Argentina 

Advice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  December  7,  1933,  to  the  effect  that  pas- 
senger automobiles  completely  knocked  down,  as  well  as  those  semi  made  up, 
are  granted  a  discount  of  30  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  respectively  on  the  sum 
total  of  the  duties  at  present  in  force,  according  to  a  decree  of  December  1,  1933. 
By  the  decree,  chassis  for  passenger  automobiles,  trucks,  and  distributing  vans 
are  given  the  same  reductions  when  imported  knocked  down  or  semi  made  up. 
The  decree  establishes  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  knocked  down  "  or  "  semi 
made  up  "  under  the  Customs  Act.  A  complete  translation  of  the  decree  is  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  where  further  details  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  exporters. 

The  duties  on  automobiles,  chassis,  and  spare  parts  were  completely  revised 
by  the  Anglo-Argentine  Supplementary  Tariff  Agreement,  details  of  which  were 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1557  (December  2,  1933),  page 
928.  and  the  reductions  provided  for  by  the  present  decree  are  from  these  rates. 

China  Customs  Adopting  Metric  System 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1558 
i  December  9,  1933),  page  969,  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system 
throughout  the  China  Customs  Service  on  February  1,  1934,  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writes  that,  while  so  far  the  new 
regulation  is  not  obligatory,  the  Customs  authorities  emphasize  the  desirability 
of  foreign  manufacturers  and  shippers  marking  and  invoicing  their  goods  in  con- 
formity with  the  new  system  with  a  view  to  avoiding  inconvenience  on  the 
arrival  of  the  cargo  in  China.  He  advises  that  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  on 
all  commodities  has  not  definitely  been  decided  as  yet. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  2 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  2,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  26,  1933,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Country 

Unit 

Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

Dec.  26 

Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

Jan.  2 

Umcial 
Bank  Rate 

.1407 

$  .1795 

$  .1795 

5 

.1390 

.2194 

.2204 

3* 

.0072 

.0099 

.0099 

8 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0469 

.0474 

3* 

.2680 

.2304 

.2299 

2i 

.0252 

.0229 

.0229 

4* 

.0392 

.0617 

.0620 

n 

Great  Britain 

.2382 
4.8666 

.3746 
5.1321 

.3780 
5.1471 

4 

2 

.0130 

.0091 

.0091 

7 

.4020 

.6334 

.6364 

2| 

.1749 

.2842 

.2793 

4* 

.0526 

.0827 

.0833 

3 

.0176 

.0219 

.0217 

7* 

.2680 

.2593 

.2588 

34 

.0442 

.0466 

.0468 

5h 

.0060 

.0095 

.0096 

6 

.1930 

.1294 

.1304 

6 

2 

.2680 
.1930 

.2663 
.3051 

.2653 
.3070 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9975 

.9975 

2 

Argentine  . .  . . 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 
.Milreis  (Paper) 

.4245 
.1196 
.1217 

.2593 
.0897 
.0947 

.2493 
.0872 
.0972 

4* 

.9733 

.6583 

.6583 

4 

.4985 

.2770 

.2763 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2294 

.2294 

6 

.1930 

.2543 

.2593 

1.0342 

•  .7431 

.7406 

1.0000 

1.0009 

.9984 

 Dollar 

.3790 

.3820 

.3650 

.3900 

.3910 

~3* 

 Yen 

.4985 

.3082 

.3112 

3.65 

.4020 

.6334 

.6413 

4£ 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

"Rri+iah  Gninna  Dollar 

.4424 
.5678 
1.0138 

.3426 
.4837 
.  5985 
1.0712 

.3456 
.4887 
.5960 
1.0743 

 Pound 

4.8666 

5.1421 

5.1700 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 
.0392 

1.0712 
.0613 

1.0743 
.0618 

.0392 

.0613 

.0618 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.1057 

4.1176 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 
"NT^w  Zealand  Pound 

4.9431 
4.8666 

5.2637 
4.1221 

5.2790 
4.1341 

South  Africa.  . 

4.8666 

5.1385 

5.1664 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
Sit.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Van.com  er,  B.C. 
Xew  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont, 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Aka.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont, 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


reply 
from 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Codfish  

Apples  

Potatoes  

Onions  and  Potatoes  

Onions  

Corn  and  Maple  Syrup  

Sausage  Casings  

Flour  

Oilmeal  

Oats  

Foodstuffs  

Packing  House  Products  

Miscellaneous 

Men's  and  Women's  Silk  Hosiery 

Cascara  Bark  

Woodpulp  

Paper  

Galvanized  Telegraph  Wire  

Machinery  

Automobile  Parts   and  Access- 
ories. 

Upholsterers'  Tacks  and  Nails  . 


10 


I  I 
L2 


14 
15 
16 
17 
is 
1!> 

20 


St.  Lucia,  B.W.I  

Havana,  Cuba  

Havana,  Cuba  

Santo  Domingo,  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Havana,  Cuba  

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Hamburg,  Germany  

St.  Lucia,  B.W.I  

Georgetown,  Demerara; 
Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad; 
Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
Georgetown,  Demerara. 

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. . 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad; 
Bridgetown,  Barbados. 


Amsterdam,  Holland  

Tokyo,  Japan  

The  Hague,  Holland  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Bangkok,  Siam  

1  lavana,  ( 'uha  

Bombav,  India 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency, 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Buenos  Aires,  Argent  ina 


\gency 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  preferential  duties  under  the  new 
British  Tariff,  Customs  regulations  require  original  invoice  and  Certificate  of 
Origin  must  be  produced  when  goods  of  Canadian  origin  are  being  cleared 
through  Customs  in  Great  Britain. 

Please  see  that  necessary  forms  are  forwarded  to  your  consignees  as  early 
as  possible  so  that  no  delay  will  be  encountered  in  clearing  their  goods  through 
British  Customs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Jan.  12  and  Feb.  9;  Montcalm,  Jan.  26  and  Feb.  23;  Duchess 
of  York,  Feb.  2  and  March  2;  Montclare,  Feb.  16— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Jan.  11  and  Feb,  15;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  18  and 
Feb.  22;  Beaverburn  (calls  at  Hamburg  but  not  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  25;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  1; 
Beaverbrae,  Feb.  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Spinner,  Jan.  11;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  18;  Man- 
chester Division,  Jan.  25;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  1;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  8; 
Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  22 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport.- — Kastalia,  Jan.  10;  Nontonian,  Jan.  24; 
Salacia,  Feb.  7 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Oairnglen,  Jan.  20;  Cairnesk,  Feb.  10 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Jan.  16;  Kenbane  Head  (does  not  call  at  Bel- 
fast), Jan.  23;  Carrigan  Head  (does  not  call  at  Dublin),  Jan.  26 — all  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Jan.  20;  Airthria,  Feb.  1;  Sulairia,  Feb.  14 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Georgio  Ohlsen,  Jan.  10;  Valfiorita,  Feb.  23 — both 
Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Grey  County,  Jan.  9;  Hada  County,  Jan.  18;  Brant 
County,  Feb.  5 — all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Kiel,  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  Jan.  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  10  and  Feb.  14;  Lady  Nelson, 
Jan.  24;   Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  31 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Primo,  Jan.  20;  Christian  Krohg. 
Feb.  3;  Cissy,  Feb.  17 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — San  Bruno,  Jan.  13  and  Feb.  24;  San  Benito,  Jan.  27;  La 
Perla,  Feb.  10— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Birmingham,  Jan.  10;  City  of  Corinth,  Jan.  27 — both  American  and 
Indian  Line. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder-Dempster  Co.,  Jan.  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Jan.  9  and  Feb.  20;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  30 — both  Furness 
Line;  Montrose,  Jan.  13  and  Feb.  10;  Montcalm,  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  24;  Duchess  of  York. 
Feb.  3;  Montclare,  Feb.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Britannic,  Jan.  14;  Laurentio,  Jan.  29— 
both  White  Star  Line;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  21  and  Feb.  18;  Manchester  Exporter, 
Manchester  Line,  Jan.  23;    Dakotian,  Feb.  14;   Oranian,  Feb.  27 — both  Leyland  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Jan.  12  and  Feb.  16;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  19  and  Feb.  23;  Beaver- 
burn (also  calls  at  Hamburg),  Jan.  26;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  2;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  9 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Ascania,  Jan.  13  and  Feb.  10;  Alaunia,  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  24;  Aurania.  Fob.  17 
— all  Cunard  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  24;  Artigas,  American  Hampton  Roads 
(also  calls  at  Hamburg),  Jan.  24. 
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To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Jan.  12;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  19;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  2 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Oranian,  Jan.  16;  Pennland  (also  calls  at  Southampton  and  Havre),  Jan.  28 
and  Feb.  25;  Westernland  (also  calls  at  Southampton  and  Havre),  Feb.  11 — all  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Spinner,  Jan.  13;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  20;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  Jan.  23;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  27;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  3; 
Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  10;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  17;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  24 
— all  Manchester  Line;   Dakotian,  Feb.  14;   Oranian,  Feb.  27 — both  Leyland  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Jan.  8  and  Feb.  16;  Concordia,  Jan.  22;  Airthria,  Feb.  3 — .ill 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  22;  Cairnesk.  Feb.  12 
— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Artigas,  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  calls  at  Dundee), 
Jan.  24. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Bristol  City,  Jan.  19;  Boston  City,  Feb.  2 — 
both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Kastalia,  Jan.  13;  Nortonian,  Jan.  27; 
Salacia,  Feb.  10 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Middlesbrough  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (also  calls  at 
Newcastle),  Jan.  16. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Jan.  9;  United  States,  Jan.  29 — both  Scandinavia- 
America  Line;  Kosciuszko,  Gdynia-America  Line  (also  calls  ait  Gdynia),  Jan.  22;  Brahe- 
holm,  Feb.  3;  Korsholm,  Feb.  23 — both  Swedish-America  Mexico  Line.  , 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm.  Swedish-America  Line,  Jan.  19  and 
Feb.  19;   Braheholm,  Feb.  3;   Korsholm,  Feb.  23 — both  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre  Miquelon. — Dominica,  Jan.  8  and  22  and  Feb.  25; 
Rosalind,  Jan.  15  and  29  and  Feb.  12 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Belle  Isle,  Newfound- 
land-Canada SIS.  Co.,  Jan.  8  and  22  and  Feb.  5;  Newfoundland,  Jan.  9;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  30 
— both  Furness  Line  (do  not  cali  at  St.  Pierre) ;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  8S.  Co., 
Jan.  18  and  Feb.  1  and  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake  Jan.  14  and  Feb.  18;  Lady  Nelson, 
Jan.  28;   Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  4 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  Jan.  11  and  Feb.  22;  Primo, 
Jan.  25;  Christian  Krohg,  Feb.  8 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) . — Lady  Somers  (also  calls  at 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Jan.  10  and  Feb.  7;  Cathcart,  Jan.  17  and  Feb.  14;  Lady  Rodney 
(also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Jan.  24  and  Feb.  21;  Cavelier,  Jan.  31 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Heien,  Jan.  17  and  Feb.  14;  Lillemor, 
Jan.  31— both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Chomedy,  Jan.  20  and  Fob.  24;   Colborne,  Feb.  10 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
Jan.  17;  Silver  Walnut,  Jan.  31;  Siamese  Prince,  Feb.  14 — all  Furness-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Jan.  25;  Cana- 
dian Highlander  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Feb.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  Jan.  31;  Cana- 
dian Scottish,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Feb.  1;  Madoera, 
March  16 — both  Java-New  York  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  11  and  March  1;  Hiye  Main, 
Jan.  25  and  March  17;  Heian  Maru,  Feb.  17 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Asia,  Jan.  13;  Falstria,  Feb.  17;  Selandia,  March 
16— all  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Slianghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndaren*  (calls  Miike),  Jan.  28; 
Protesilaus,  Feb.  18;  Ixion  (calls  Miiko),  March  11— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted 
for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Jan.  27;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Feb.  10;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Feb.  24;   Empress  of  Japan,  March  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  Jan.  15;  City  of  Victoria,  Feb.  9 — both  British 
Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Tacoma,  Jan.  8;  Everett,  Feb.  8;  Bellingham, 
March  8 — all  Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Olympia,  Jan.  18;  Grays  Harbour,  Feb. 
IS;  Shelton,  March  18 — all  Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcv.Ua. — Saparoea,  Jan.  15;  Batoe,  Feb.  1 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  31;  Niagara,  Feb.  28 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co., 
Ltd.,  Jan.  9. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 'Golden  Cloud,  Jan.  18;  Golden 
C  oast,  Feb.  18;  Golden  Eagle,  March  19 — all  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Duncdin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Feb.  6. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  Jan.  15;  Loch  Goil, 
Jan.  29;  Drechtdyk,  Feb.  12;  Nebraska,  Feb.  26— all  Royal  Mail  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Exporter,  Jan.  8;  Pacific  Trader,  Jan.  22;  Pacific  Shipper, 
Feb.  5;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb.  19;  Pacific  Reliance,  March  5;  Pacific  Ranger,  March  19— -ail 
Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Europa,  Jan.  29;  India, 
Feb.  17 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Jan.  17 ;  Los  Angeles,  Jan.  27 — both 
Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Jan.  10;  Axel  Johnson,  Feb.  5;  Buenos 
Aires,  March  12 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Jan.  20. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  Jan.  10. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
Silvermaple,  Jan.  17;  Manoeran,  Feb.  16;  Silverwillow,  March  19 — tall  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira). 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Jan.  24. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — West  Miahevah,  Kingsley  Navigation  Co.  (also  calls 
at  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Jan.  19. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Jan.  15;  Brandanger.  Feb.  14 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Nictheroy,  Jan.  10;  Narenita,  Jan.  15;  Loch  Goil,  Jan.  30 
— all  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Rotterdam  and  Southampton) ;  Steel  Exporter,  B.  W. 
Greer  &  Sons  Ltd.  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  Jan.  15;  Pacific  Trader,  Jan.  21;  Comentes, 
Jan.  26 — both  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  Gothic  Star  (calls 
at  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle  but  not  at  London),  Jan.  20;  Celtic 
Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle  but  not  at  Liverpool),  Jan.  24;  Fresno 
Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle),  Jan.  30 — all  American  Mail  Line  Ltd. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Laurits  Swenson,  Jan.  10;  Quarrington  Court.  Jan.  15 — 
both  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co  (call  at  Continental  ports) ;  Iddlesleigh,  Dale  &  Co., 
Jan.  15;  Aldington  Court,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Jan.  15;  Oregon  Express,  B.  TV.  Greer 
&  Sons  (calls  at  Continental  ports),  Jan.  18. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  13. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Mirrabooka,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Chile  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  10. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Dodwell  &  Co.  (calls  at  Yokohama, 
Kobe  and  Miike),  Jan.  11. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co..  Jan.  31. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Cuzco,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Jan.  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  service?  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office .  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Miax,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Me^ra,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letttcrs— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— S  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

Iames  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street.  Dublin,' Irish  Five  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colonlbia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Galle  Coca,  478.  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

-  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya    Colony.)     Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Harrison  Watson,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada 

House,  Trafalgar  Square,   S.W.I.     (Territory   covers  Home   Counties,  Southeastern 

Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)    Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Freperic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN 

PRODUCTS 

In  a  recent  report  covering  trade  activities  in  his  territory,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  includes  a  brief 
review  of  the  situation  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  certain  Canadian  products  in 
the  North  of  England,  which  has  been  summarized  as  follows:  — 

FLOUR 

Importers  assert  that  they  are  under  a  considerable  handicap  with  regard 
to  sales  of  Canadian  flour  in  this  market  due  to  quotations  being  usually  high 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  domestic  and  Australian  products.  There  is  a 
decided  objection  also  on  their  part  to  the  practice  by  Canadian  millers  of 
asking  a  premium  each  year  of  9d.  and  Is.  respectively  for  December  and 
January  shipments,  which  is  usually  dropped  when  importers  refuse  to  pur- 
chase at  the  advanced  prices. 

British  millers  afford  bakers  a  decided  advantage  in  that  they  will  accept 
orders  at  a  certain  quotation,  spreading  delivery  over  60  days  or  even  a  longer 
period  in  the  case  of  large  buyers.  In  competition  with  these  terms  Canadian 
flour  must  usually  be  sold  c.i.f.,  necessitating  the  placing  of  substantial  orders. 
Local  millers  also  adopt  the  practice  of  advancing  quotations  and  offering 
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their  producl  to  the  baker  at  the  current  price  with  the  customary  forward 
delivery  arrangement  for  immediate  orders. 

BACON  AND  HAMS 

Imports  of  Canadian  bacon  and  hams  into  this  territory  have  been  increas- 
ing st on dily  for  several  months.  Some  shipments  of  bacon  from  the  Dominion 
received  during  the  early  summer  were  of  slightly  inferior  quality,  but  subse- 
queni  arrivals  showed  considerable  improvement.  With  the  low  prices  pre- 
vailing for  the  better  cuts  of  bacon  during  the  early  summer,  it  is  readily 
understood  that  Canadian  shippers  were  not  interested,  and  the  usual  atten- 
tion may  not  have  been  given  to  the  feeding  of  hogs.  Apparently  also,  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  improved  prices  following  the  coming  into 

I  of  quota  regulations,  Canadian  farmers  sold  their  hogs  before  they  had 
attained  prime  condition.  As  in  the  case  of  flour,  the  demand  for  bacon 
fluctuates  with  prices.  From  70s.  to  75s.  is  considered  a  fair  price  under 
present  conditions.  At  these  quotations  bacon  can  be  retailed  at  about  Is.,  but 
when  this  price  is  exceeded  consumers  are  inclined  to  turn  to  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  fresh  meat. 

That  the  effect  of  the  import  quota  regulations  is  reflected  in  the  price 
of  bacon  is  indicated  by  recently  published  import  figures  for  this  product 
which  show  that,  whereas  importations  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1933 
wTere  less  than  those  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  by 
1,500,000  cwts.,  value  was  higher  by  approximately  £230,000.  For  the  firs* 
seven  months  of  1933  the  average  price  of  bacon  was  62s.  2d.  as  against  the 
average  for  the  corresponding  1932  period  of  50s.  8d. 

Total  imports  of  bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  seven  months' 
period  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  5,544,000  cwts.  (£17,227,000)  as  com- 
pared with  6,696,000  cwts.  (£16,969,000.)  in  the  same  period  of  1932.  For  the 
month  of  August  alone  imports  of  this  commodity  from  all  sources  totalled 
744,000  cwts.  as  against  932,000  cwts.  in  August,  1932.  Shipments  from  Canada 
showed  an  increase  in  volume  from  11,239  cwts.  in  August  of  1932  to  30,511 
cwts.  in  the  same  month  of  the  present  year,  or  approximately  260  per  cent, 
while  the  values  for  the  respective  years  were  £31,819  and  £104,704,  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  roughly  324  per  cent.  With  the  liberal  preference  under 
the  Ottawa  Agreements,  the  Dominion  would  appear  to  be  in  a  very  favour- 
able position  to  compete  in  the  bacon  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE 

Butter. — Canadian  butter  is  now  coming  in  regularly.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  spasmodic  character  of  shipments  in  recent  years,  as  a  result 
of  which  dealers  and  the  large  multiple  shops  were  reluctant  to  handle  Cana- 
dian butter.  While  the  high  quality  of  the  product  supplied  is  recognized, 
the  success  of  Canadian  exporters  in  this  market  is  dependent  upon  their 
adoption  of  sales  methods  similar  to  those  followed  by  Danish,  Australian,  and 
New  Zealand  shippers.  If  Canadian  butter  of  consistent  quality  could  be 
supplied  regularly  to  this  market,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  time 
it  would  command  a  price  equal  to  that  of  the  best  New  Zealand  or  Australian 
product. 

Cheese. — Canadian  cheese  at  a  reasonable  price  is  always  in  demand  in 
this  market,  but  is  forced  to  meet  strong  competition  from  the  New  Zealand 
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product  which,  although  considered  to  be  somewhat  inferior  in  quality,  is  pur- 
chased by  the  general  public  in  preference  to  Canadian  cheese  when  the  price 
of  the  latter  is  considered  too  high  in  comparison.  In  addition,  dealers  state 
that  the  milder  quality  of  the  New  Zealand  product  is  preferred  to  that  of 
Canadian  cheddar  by  certain  sections  of  the  population. 

EGGS 

With  the  exception  of  small  quantities,  no  Canadian  eggs  have  been  sold 
in  this  market  for  several  years.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  a  few  thousand 
great  hundreds  have  recently  been  imported  through  Liverpool,  and  that  larger 
quantities  have  been  sold  on  the  London  and  Glasgow  markets.  Eggs  now 
being  brought  in  from  Canada  will  have  to  meet  strong  competition  from 
Australian,  South  African,  and  Argentine  supplies. 

POULTRY 

In  view  of  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  poultry,  except  turkeys, 
entering  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada  a  favourable  opportunity  is  created 
for  Canadian  breeders.  Chickens  from  the  Dominion  are  well  received,  but 
those  weighing  from  5^  to  6-V  pounds  are  considered  to  be  slightly  too  heavy 
for  this  market. 

FEEDSTTJFFS 

Alfalfa  Meal. — The  domestic  output  of  this  commodity  has  now  attained 
substantial  proportions  and,  due  to  the  employment  of  the  most  modern 
methods,  the  quality  of  the  meal  produced  is  regarded  as  superior  to  that  of 
the  imported  product.  Fair  quantities  have  been  coming  in  from  Canada,  but 
a  prominent  importer  states  that  a  recent  shipment  of  alfalfa  meal  from  the 
Dominion  was  shown  by  analysis  to  have  a  protein  content  of  only  10  per  cent 
and  a  fibre  content  running  as  high  as  35  per  cent. 

Hay. — Prospects  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  hay  during  the  winter  months 
are  regarded  as  favourable.  Due  to  drought  in  certain  districts,  feeding  of  the 
local  crop  was  begun  earlier  than  usual,  and  a  considerable  proportion  was 
consumed.  Owing  to  a  shortage  in  Norwegian  supplies,  it  is  expected  that 
shipments  from  that  source  will  be  to  some  extent  curtailed. 

CATTLE 

Canadian  cattle  have  continued  to  come  into  this  market  throughout  the 
shipping  season  in  satisfactory  numbers,  and  have  created  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  the  trade.  Prices,  however,  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
A  trial  shipment  from  the  port  of  Churchill  landed  in  excellent  condition,  which 
augurs  well  for  this  service  in  future  seasons. 

TIMBER 

The  numerous  slum  clearance  schemes  now  underway  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  will  involve  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  timber  during 
the  next  ten  years.  These  projects  should  provide  an  extensive  market  for 
spruce  and  Douglas  fir,  and  to  a  less  extent  for  a  number  of  other  Canadian 
woods. 
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Douglas  Fir. — Importers  of  this  type  of  timber  have  expressed  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  adopted  by  Canadian  shippers,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  quotations  which,  they  state,  fluctuate  unduly  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Baltic  and  other  timbers  which  enjoy  an  equally  wide 
market,  thus  tending  to  create  an  impression  that  the  prices  of  the  Canadian 
product  are  advanced  when  business  offers,  with  the  result  that  purchases  are 
withheld  or  transferred  to  Baltic  redwood.  These  fluctuations  have  the  addi- 
tional adverse  effect  of  rendering  dealers  reluctant  to  carry  Douglas  fir  in 
stock  lest  losses  be  incurred  due  to  declining  prices. 

Spruce. — Imports  of  spruce  from  Canada  into  this  territory  have  shown  a 
satisfactory  increase  during  1933.  The  Canadian  product  is  freely  admitted 
to  he  superior  to  Polish  whitewood,  as  the  latter  has  various  defects,  one  of 
which  is  a  tendency  to  dry  rot.  In  this  connection  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  shippers  of  spruce  from  Eastern  Canada  should  so  freely  offer  their  pro- 
duct at  prices  so  much  lower  than  those  of  Dantzic  whitewood.  Opinions 
expressed  by  timber  brokers  seem  to  indicate  that  Eastern  Canadian  exporters 
are  sacrificing  £1  per  standard  or  more  which  they  might  easily  obtain  if  they 
were  in  closer  touch  with  the  market. 

Boxboard. — With  the  improvement  in  exchange  conditions,  Canadian  box- 
board  is  now  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  products  of  other  countries  on 
a  fairly  satisfactory  basis.  While  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  can  ever  entirely 
supplant  Scandinavian  boxboard,  possibilities  exist  for  a  substantial  and  con- 
siderably increased  trade  as  compared  with  that  done  in  past  years. 

Latch  Needles. — Statistics  disclose  that  considerable  quantities  of  latch 
needles  are  being  regularly  imported  through  Liverpool,  presumably  for  use 
in  the  Manchester  and  Leicester  areas.  The  product  of  one  Canadian  manu- 
facturer is  firmly  established  in  this  trade. 

APPAREL 

Ladies'  Dresses. — A  limited  number  of  ladies'  silk  dresses  imported  into 
Lancashire  from  Canada  have  been  favourably  received,  and  the  business  is 
capable  of  development.  Trade  with  the  United  States  in  this  commodity  has 
been  favoured  latterly  by  the  fall  in  American  exchange,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  loss  to  the  Dominion  of  a  substantial  advantage  for  which  the  tariff* 
preference  does  not  entirely  compensate. 

Hosiery. — Canadian  hosiery  is  apparently  maintaining  its  position  in  the 
trade.  Although  little  opportunity  is  afforded  the  lower-priced  article  in  com- 
petition with  domestic  manufactures,  a  market  is  available  for  the  medium- 
priced  lines  ranging  in  price  from  42s.  to  50s.  per  dozen. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMODITIES 

Silk  Gut. — A  North  of  England  firm  reports  the  development  of  consider- 
able business  in  the  distribution  of  silk  gut  for  stringing  tennis  and  badminton 
racquets,  the  product  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer. 

Other  items  the  import  values  of  which  are  substantial  as  compared  with 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago  are  fountain  pens,  leather  gloves,  rubber 
soles  and  heels,  dressed  upper  and  patent  leather,  wallboard  and  several  others. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  MR.   HARRISON  WATSON 

Mr.  Harrison  "Watson,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  will  retire  in  June  next  on  account  of  age,  and  is  now  on  retiring 
leave. 

Born  in  Montreal  in  1864,  Mr.  Watson  received  his  early  education  in  that 
city,  later  pursuing  his  studies  at  Rugby  and  in  France  and  Germany.  Return- 
ing to  Montreal  in  1883,  Mr.  Watson  engaged  in  business  there  for  ten  years, 
during  most  of  this  time  on  the  staff  of  the  Montreal  Rolling  Mills  Company. 


In  1892  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  then  Canadian  High  Commis- 
sioner in  London,  to  the  position  of  Curator  of  the  Canadian  Section  of  the 
Imperial  Institute.  This  work  gradually  developed,  and  in  1904  it  was  decided 
by  the  Canadian  Government  to  open  a  Commercial  Branch  of  its  own  in 
London.  This  office,  of  which  Mr.  Watson  was  placed  in  charge,  was  attached 
to  the  High  Commissioner's  office  until  1913,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  Service. 

In  1915,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service  in  Great 
Britain  and  effect  better  co-operation  between  the  offices,  Mr.  Watson  was 
appointed  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  post  which  he 
has  occupied  with  distinction  ever  since. 
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The  necessity  of  constantly  investigating  trade  and  industry  and  of  prepar- 
ing reports  gave  Mr.  Watson  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  Mr. 
Watson's  published  reports,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Cora- 
mercial  Intelligent  Journal,  were  models  of  official  writing — sober,  restrained, 
and  dependable — and  were  widely  quoted  in  representative  Canadian  dailies,  as 
well  as  forming  the  basis  of  editorial  comment.  Outstanding  in  his  reporting 
work  was  his  Annual  Review  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
appeared  in  this  publication  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  and  revealed  Mr. 
Watson's  qualities  as  a  recorder  and  commentator  at  their  best. 

For  his  wide  knowledge,  his  readiness  to  serve,  and  his  admirable  personal 
qualities,  Mr.  Watson  will  be  remembered.  His  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  Canadian  trade  interests  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
forty  years  of  efficient  service  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate. 

PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  8,  1933. — The  currency  of  New  Zealand  is  linked  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  by  the  ties  of  custom,  sentiment,  and  the  facts  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  destination  of  88  per  cent  of  this  country's  exports,  the 
source  of  50  per  cent  of  her  visible  imports,  and 'the  market  for  practically  all 
the  overseas  loans  raised  by  New  Zealand. 

The  course  of  exchange  between  New  Zealand  and  London  in  normal  times 
has  been  at  or  close  to  par,  but  with  the  gradual  recession  in  business  in  the 
past  few  years  the  situation  has  changed,  so  that  £100  sterling  is  now  quoted  at 
approximately  £125  New  Zealand  currency.  All  exchanges — dollars,  francs,  yen, 
etc. — on  the  few  other  principal  countries  with  which  New  Zealand  deals  are 
quoted  by  the  banks  at  their  equivalent  in  sterling,  and  the  appropriate  premium 
is  then  added  for  converting  to  New  Zealand  currency.  Thus  there  are  no  direct 
exchange  quotations  other  than  those  on  London,  where  cover  is  finally  obtained 
for  all  transactions. 

Quotations  of  English  sterling  do  not  vary  daily  but  are  at  set  rates  which 
have  shown  no  variation  for  many  months  at  a  time.  All  the  trading  banks 
adhere  to  the  same  definitely  carded  rates.  Until  January,  1933,  it  was  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  exchange  rate  on  London  was  the  affair  of  the  trading 
banks,  and  it  had  then  remained  stationary  for  a  considerable  period  on  a  basis 
of  £100  sterling  equalled  £110  New  Zealand. 

In  that  month  the  New  Zealand  Government  decided  that,  as  an  aid  to  the 
farmers,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  increase  the  rate  to  the  present  figure,  viz. 
£100  sterling  equals  £125  New  Zealand,  and  this  enhancement  of  sterling  by 
15  per  cent  was  accomplished  overnight.  Under  an  Act  passed  at  that  time,  it 
is  provided  that  the  Government  will  purchase  at  the  higher  rates  from  the 
banks  all  surplus  London  funds  derived  from  New  Zealand  exports,  and  con- 
trol of  the  exchange  rate  is  now  definitely  within  the  administrative  supervision 
of  the  Government.  Considerable  agitation  for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  has 
arisen,  chiefly  from  importers,  but  the  Government  has  recently  indicated  that 
the  benefits  of  the  higher  exchange  will  be  continued  at  least  until  the  end  of 
the  present  producing  season.  That  is  an  indefinite  date,  but  may  be  estimated 
to  refer  to  some  time  about  the  end  of  March,  1934. 

As  regards  the  purchase  or  sale  of  exchange  in  connection  with  normal  trad- 
ing requirements,  there  are  no  obstacles  of  any  kind  nor  regulations  that  demand 
compliance.   Of  course,  with  the  uncertainty  prevailing  at  this  time  these  remarks 
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apply  to  trade  transactions,  and  such  deals  as  might  represent  transfers  of 
capital  would  ordinarily  be  the  subject  of  scrutiny  and  investigation  before 
being  accepted  by  a  trading  bank. 

A  system  of  virtual  exchange  control  was  in  effect  for  a  period  of  six  months 
— January  to  June,  1931 — whereby  the  proceeds  of  exports  from  New  Zealand 
were  earmarked,  and  converted  to  New  Zealand  currency,  so  that  adequate 
funds  should  be  available  in  London  for  the  Government's  requirements  of 
interest  and  principal  repayment,  but  the  need  for  such  action  was  gradually 
lessened,  until  the  present  situation  arose  under  which  there  is  an  actual  surplus 
of  sterling  available  in  London  over  all  commitments,  and  a  marked  tendency 
on  the  part  of  trading  firms  to  curtail  purchases  because  of  the  ultimate  expecta- 
tion that  the  present  rate  of  exchange  premium  may  be  reduced. 

EXCHANGE  RATES 

The  rates  now  being  quoted  for  sterling  in  New  Zealand  on  London  are  as 
follows: — 

Bank's  Bank's 
Buying  Rate  Selling  Rate 


£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

T.T     125  0  0 

Demand   124    0  0  125  17  6 

30  days   123  15  0  124  15  0 

60  days   123  10  0  124  12  6 

90  days   123    5  0  124  10  0 

120  days   123    0  0 


The  above  quotations  are  in  New  Zealand  currency  for  £100  sterling. 

Dollar  transactions  are,  as  previously  stated,  first  converted  into  sterling, 
then  to  New  Zealand  currency.  The  rates  applicable  on  December  7,  1933,  are 
as  follows: — 

Dollars  to  £1  Sterling 
United  States  Canada 

Bank's  buying  rate   5.21  5.16 

Bank's  selling  rate   5.01  4.96 

The  subsidiary  coinage  in  New  Zealand  has  heretofore  been  English  silver, 
although,  through  local  custom,  Australian  silver  passed  as  current.  An  issue 
of  New  Zealand  silver  coins  for  domestic  circulation  has  just  taken  place,  the 
denominations  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  coins  replaced.  It  might  be  noted 
that  there  is  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  silver  coin,  designed  to  curb  specula- 
tion in  English  silver  purchased  at  par  in  New  Zealand.  There  is  likewise  an 
embargo  on  the  export  of  coined  gold  for  a  somewhat  similar  reason. 

The  New  Zealand  banks  issue  notes  which  are  legal  tender  and  the  medium 
for  cash  transactions,  but  quite  recently  a  measure  to  establish  a  reserve  bank 
was  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament.  One  of  the  functions  of  this  bank 
will  be  the  issue  of  notes,  while  it  is  also  expected  that  it  will  be  charged  with 
the  control  of  the  exchange  rate. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  7,  1933. — According  to  recent  statistics,  2,250  vehicles 
of  all  types  were  imported  into  New  Zealand  in  the  January-September  period 
of  1933,  a  decrease  of  78  from  the  total  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1932.  Com- 
parative figures  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  1931  and  1930  were  3.109  and 
12,669  respectively.  Vehicles  imported  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1933  were 
valued  for  purposes  of  assessing  dutv  at  £319,653  as  compared  with  £335,578  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1932,  £456,156  in  1931,  and  £1,890,255  in  1930. 
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These  are  the  current  domestic  values  in  the  countries  of  origin,  calculated  in 
English  sterling,  plus  10  per  cent. 

In  comparison  with  conditions  obtaining  a  year  ago  a  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  imports  of  vehicles  into  New  Zealand  from 
Canada.  Total  imports  from  the  Dominion  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1933 
amounted  to  176  units  as  compared  with  only  87  in  the  similar  period  of  1932 
and  032  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1931,  when  3,109  were  imported  from  all 
sources. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  United  Kingdom  has  replaced  Canada  as  a 
major  source  of  supply  for  motor  vehicles.  The  factors  contributing  to  this 
change  are,  of  course,  intimately  connected  with  customs  tariff  enactments 
which  wore  in  force  for  about  a  year  in  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  with  the  course 
of  exchange  fluctuation,  which  gave  the  United  Kingdom  a  trading  advantage 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  succeeding  two  years.  In  addition,  economic  con- 
ditions in  New  Zealand  adversely  affected  the  major  portion  of  the  prospective 
market — the  dairy  farming  community — to  such  an  extent  that  purchases  of 
new  models  by  this  section  of  the  people  were  greatly  reduced,  and  in  many 
cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  up  old  models.  Hence,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  has  acquired  a  large  percentage  of  the  market,  total  sales  are  con- 
siderably reduced  in  comparison  with  those  in  years  when  commodity  prices  were 
reasonably  high. 

In  the  period  under  review  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  dropped 
to  1,968  units  from  2,042  in  the  comparable  period  of  1932,  but  slightly  exceeded 
the  figure  of  1,911  recorded  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1931.  It  should  not 
necessarily  be  inferred  that  these  are  all  new  vehicles,  as  reference  is  made  later 
to  the  importation  of  second-hand  cars  from  that  source. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vehicles,  i.e.  passenger  cars  com- 
plete, car  chassis  and  lorries,  and  trucks  or  buses,  of  all  types  imported  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  last  three  years,  together  with  the  values  for  the  last 
two  years: — 

Imports  of  Motor  Vehicles  into  New  Zealand 

1931  1932  1933 

No.         No.  £  No.  £ 


United  Kingdom   1.911  2,042  302.499  1.968  280.623 

Canada   632  87  10.850  176  24.859 

United  States..   549  196  22,010  105  13.971 

Italy   12  17  „iq 

France   2  2j  ~iJ  1  200 

Belgium   1  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Germany   2  ....  ....  ....  .... 


Total   3,109       2,328       335,578       2,250  319,653 


The  above  figures  include  imports  of  motor  cars  complete,  car  chassis,  and 
trucks  or  commercial  chassis,  respectively,  as  follows:  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 1,404,  162,  and  404;  from  Canada,  116,  4,  and  56;  and  from  the  United 
States,  35,  8,  and  62. 

At  the  present  time  imports  from  Canada  of  motor  cars  complete  exceed 
those  from  the  United  States,  but  in  chassis  and  trucks  the  positions  are  reversed. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  now  captured  the  bulk  of  the  truck  trade  in  models 
along  the  lines  of  the  small  delivery  vehicle,  as  well  as  in  the  medium-capacity 
truck  chassis,  which  Canada  formerly  supplied  in  large  numbers. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  prevailing  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chase of  motor  vehicles  from  Great  Britain,  where  the  great  bulk  of  New  Zea- 
land's primary  produce  finds  a  market  and,  with  the  production  of  a  few  models 
more  suitable  to  New  Zealand  conditions,  this  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  A 
large  number  of  "  baby  "  cars  are  operated  in  the  cities.  These  are  chiefly  of 
United  Kingdom  origin,  but  statistics  indicate  that  the  total  number  in  use 
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throughout  New  Zealand  is  relatively  small  in  comparison  with  total  importa- 
tions from  North  American  sources.  Of  104,037  passenger  cars  registered  in  1933, 
those  definitely  specified  as  of  United  Kingdom  origin  number  17,043,  to  which 
may  be  added  1,489  of  Continental  make,  some  few  of  which  may  be  made 
in  England,  and  also  2,648  of  uncertain  or  unspecified  origin,  although  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  these  comprise  mainly  North  American  makes.  There  are 
therefore  21,180  cars  that  may  possibly  be  of  other  than  North  American  origin, 
thus  indicating  that  practically  80  per  cent  of  all  cars  are  from  North  America. 
This  conclusion  is  even  more  evident  from  a  study  of  the  statistics  for  light  and 
heavy  trucks,  and  is  significant  of  the  existing  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  auto- 
mobile replacement  parts,  batteries,  tires,  and  equipment.  Reference  to  the 
available  statistics  indicates  also  that  many  vehicles  now  being  operated  have 
done  lengthy  service,  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  replacement  parts. 

METHODS  OF  SHIPMENT 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  connection  with  shipments  to  this  market  is  the 
practice  that  has  been  adopted  by  both  United  Kingdom  and  New  York  exporters 
of  stowing  fully  assembled  motor  vehicles  in  the  space  between  decks,  with  no 
crating,  boxing  or  packing  beyond,  perhaps,  a  little  scantling  to  keep  them  steady 
and  some  excelsior  to  prevent  chafing.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  ship- 
ments, a  number  of  the  cars  are  used  machines,  but  of  those  from  North  America 
all  are  new  vehicles.  Apart  from  the  doubtful  propriety  of  adding  to  the  used- 
car  problem,  to  which  some  New  Zealand  dealers  and  United  Kingdom  shippers 
are  apparently  not  averse,  shippers  of  second-hand  cars  from  North  America  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  changing  the  controls  on  these  cars  from  left-  to 
right-hand  drive  to  meet  New  Zealand  requirements. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  average  life  of  cars  in  New  Zealand 
is  about  eleven  years  as  compared  with  seven  in  Great  Britain  and  in  North 
America.  The  stress  of  hard  times  has  tended  to  raise  these  averages  during 
the  past  two  years,  as  is  indicated  by  figures  of  total  imports  of  cars  into  New 
Zealand  as  compared  with  the  average  replacement  requirements.  An  improve- 
ment in  economic  conditions  will  no  doubt  result  in  an  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  motor  vehicles,  as  well  as  other  commodities,  into  this  market,  of  which 
Canadian  motor  vehicle  and  equipment  manufacturers  should  obtain  a  substan- 
tial share. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  GROWERS 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  6,  1933.— The  Wheat  Growers'  Relief  Bill,  which 
provides  for  assistance  to  Australian  wheat  growers  amounting  to  £3,000.000, 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Canberra,  by  the  Prime  Minister 
on  December  1.  The  bill,  which  has  been  evolved  after  a  lengthy  debate,  pro- 
poses that  the  amount  stated  should  be  raised  in  the  following  manner:  — 

1.  A  flour  sales  tax  of  £4  5s.  a  ton  (2,000  pounds)  to  be  levied  up  to  June  30, 
1934— estimated  to  produce  £1,000,600. 

2.  An  increased  customs  duty  of  6d.  a  pound  on  tobacco — estimated  to  pro- 
duce this  year  £130,000.    (This  duty  came  into  operation  on  November  25.) 

3.  The  budget  proposal  relating  to  the  special  tax  on  property  income  to 
be  modified  so  that  the  tax  will  be  6  per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent-  estimated 
to  yield  £220.000. 

4.  To  be  provided  from  the  budgets  of  1933-34  and  1934-35— £1,050.000. 
The  Commonwealth  Bank  has  agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  finances  on 

the  condition  that  £1,950,000  be  raised  by  Treasury  bills  subjeel  to  repayment 
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from  revenue  not  later  than  June  30,  1934.  The  balance  of  £1,050,000  is  to  be 
repaid  from  revenue  not  later  than  June  30,  1935. 

Should  the  budgetary  position  of  the  Commonwealth  improve  sufficiently 
by  June  30,  1934,  the  flour  tax  is  to  be  removed  on  or  before  that  date,  its  incid- 
ence being  purely  temporary. 

The  grant  of  £3,000,000  is  allocated  on  acreage  basis  among  the  various 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  as  follows: — 

New  South  Wales   £911,094  Western  Australia   £639,493 

Victoria   603,58G  Tasmania   4,024 

Queensland   76,455  Federal  Capital  Territory   805 

South  Australia   764,543 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  requested  the  states  to  apply  the 
money  thus  received  to  the  reduction  of  production  costs  of  wheat,  including  the 
cost  of  transport  and  marketing,  and  to  provide  assistance  for  necessitous  wheat 
growers,  but  the  assistance  is  not  to  be  based  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  produced  by  individual  growers.  An  important  stipulation  in  this 
regard  is  that  the  State  Governments  are  required  to  restrict  the  financial  assist- 
ance to  growers  who  did  not  receive  taxable  income  during  the  financial  year 
ended  June  30,  1933. 

FLOUR  TAX 

The  tax  on  flour  of  £4  5s.  a  ton  is  operative  from  December  1,  and  applies 
to  all  sales  of  flour  made  by  millers  on  and  after  December  1,  1933,  and  on 
deliveries  made  by  millers  on  and  after  that  date  in  fulfilment  of  earlier  con- 
tracts. It  is  also  applicable  to  flour  used  by  millers  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
goods  for  sale.  The  tax  applies  to  all  stocks  of  flour  in  excess  of  1,000  pounds 
weight  in  possession  of  any  person  other  than  a  miller  on  December  1.  It  applies 
to  flour  and  to  flour  contents  of  macaroni,  biscuits,  starch,  and  other  products 
imported  into  Australia  prior  to  July  1,  1934.  In  effect  the  flour  tax  is  intended 
to  apply  to  all  flour  used  between  November  30,  1933,  and  June  30,  1934.  Exports 
of  flour  are  exempt  from  the  tax,  and  a  rebate  will  be  allowed  equal  to  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  on  flour  used  in  the  manufacture  of  export  products.  Public 
charitable  institutions  are  to  be  relieved  of  the  flour  tax. 


CATTLE  BREEDING  IN  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  December  15,  1933. — The  breeding  of  cattle  for  draught  purposes 
is  the  principal  interest  of  the  "  ryot "  or  Indian  peasant,  but  of  late  the  need 
has  been  apparent  for  an  improved  quality  of  dairy  cows,  with  a  resultant 
demand  for  suitable  bulls  of  milch  breed;  in  certain  areas  this  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  In  addition,  owing  to  financial  stringency,  private  and 
municipal  organizations  have  in  many  cases  been  unable  to  make  use  of  the 
specially  bred  bulls  .available  from  government  farms,  so  that  there  has  been 
no  option  for  breeders  but  to  use  inferior  animals;  consequently  much  of  the 
advantage  which  has  been  gained  in  the  past  by  the  use  of  superior  bulls  is 
likely  to  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand  the  increasing  demand  for  better  bred 
cattle,  which  was  noticeable  prior  to  the  present  economic  depression,  is  con- 
sidered an  encouraging  feature.  There  is  no  considerable  market  in  India  for 
beef  apart  from  that  which  already  exists  close  to  the  large  cities,  so  that  the 
successful  development  of  the  live  stock  industry  depends  largely  on  the 
development  of  dairying. 

An  estimate  recently  made  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Agricultural 
Research  shows  that  the  value  of  dairy  products  in  India  amounts,  even  in 
the  present  undeveloped  state  of  the  industry,  to  over  Rs. 8, 000, 000, 000  a  year. 
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Furthermore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  medical  authorities  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
health  and  development  of  the  people  generally,  consumption  of  such  products 
should  at  least  be  doubled. 

The  military  authorities  in  India  operate  a  number  of  dairy  farms  to  serve 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  these  commodities.  The  records  of  operation  of  these 
farms  have  demonstrated  that  with  proper  breeding  control  and  management 
some  of  the  best  Indian  breeds  of  cattle  may  be  rapidly  graded  up,  by  selection, 
in  butter-fat  and  milk  yield,  and  that  these  improved  pure  Indian  dairy  cattle 
are  the  most  economical  producers  of  milk  and  butter-fat  in  India  at  present. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  numerous  pure-bred  Indian  cows  giving  up  to 
7,000  or  8,000  pounds  of  milk  at  a  lactation,  which  in  other  countries  is  con- 
sidered to  be  as  high  an  average  yield  as  it  is  usually  possible  to  maintain. 
For  this  reason  and  others,  authorities  in  India  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why,  with  proper  development,  suitable  pure- 
bred Indian  milch  cattle  should  not  very  soon  be  graded  up  to  compete  favour-" 
ably  with  imported  and  cross-bred  cattle. 

COMMERCE  OF  MADAGASCAR 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I.  Physical  Features,  Natural  Resources,  and  Communications 

Cape  Town,  December  1,  1933. — Madagascar,  a  French  colonial  possession 
of  approximately  400,000  square  miles  in  area,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  a  distance  of  from  250  to  400  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  southern  Africa. 
The  island  is  approximately  1,000  miles  in  length  and  from  300  to  500  miles  in 
breadth,  and  stretches  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  parallel  to  the  African  coast, 
between  south  latitude  12  and  25  degrees  and  east  longitude  43  and  50  degrees. 
In  configuration  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  African  mainland.  The  coastal  belt 
consists  of  a  tropical  zone  of  comparatively  shallow  depth,  except  on  the  western 
approach  of  the  island  where  a  great  circular  depression  continues  the  coastal 
plain  for  over  100  miles  inland.  Elsewhere  the  foothills  rise  rapidly  behind 
the  littoral,  altitudes  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  being  attained  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  sea.  The  main  mountain  range  and  watershed,  however,  lie  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar;  behind  this  massif  the  interior  plateau  stretches 
in  wide  broken  valleys,  not  unlike  the  Cumberland  moors  in  appearance  or  the 
milder  aspects  of  the  Scottish  highlands.  On  account  of  the  altitude  this  interior 
plateau,  which  comprises  perhaps  60  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  island,  is 
temperate  in  climate,  a  circumstance  which  gives  this  area  peculiar  importance 
in  the  economy  of  the  colony. 

Madagascar  is  very  unlike  Africa  in  the  one  important  respect  that  abundant 
rainfall  is  prevalent  throughout  the  island,  to  the  consequent  advantage  of  agri- 
culture. Moreover,  the  soil  is  usually  heavy  and  in  many  parts  is  rich.  On  the 
central  plateau,  in  addition,  an  underlying  impervious  subsoil  holds  the  water 
and  so  facilitates  cultivation. 

An  abundance  of  small  streams  feed  a  number  of  great  rivers  on  both  slopes 
of  the  watershed,  and  the  configuration  of  the  country  lends  itself  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these  waters  in  extensive  irrigation  enterprises.  Even  where  the  soil  is 
unsuitable  for  crops,  pasture  is  plentiful.  The  interior  of  Madagascar,  therefore, 
constitutes  a  valuable  and  productive  agricultural  area,  which  easily  supports 
the  present  population  of  about  3,000,000  natives.  Of  such  number,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  are  of  negro  origin,  representing  peoples  in  a  comparatively 
low  stage  of  development — tribes  little  if  any  more  advanced  than  similar  peoples 
in  Central  Africa.  A  strong  minority,  however,  numbering  with  Arab  and  other 
cross-breeds  about  750,000,  consists  of  Hova,  a  brown  people  of  Malayan  or 
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Melanesia!)  origin  who  reached  Madagascar  between  600  and  1,000  years  ago 
and  who  forthwith  became,  because  of  their  conspicuous  energy  and  ability,  the 
dominant  race  and  the  ruling  caste  of  the  island.  To-day  the  Hova  remains  in 
this  privileged  position,  representing  the  progressive  and  dynamic  element  of 
the  colony  and  the  important  section  of  the  Madagascar  population  from  a  pur- 
chasing point  of  view. 

Natural  Resources 
agriculture 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Malagascy  (native  races), 
and  at  present  about  1,600,000  hectares  (2-471  ac.)  of  land  are  reported  as 
being  under  cultivation.  This  figure  represents  but  a  rough  average,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  all  land  under  cultivation  consists  of  very  small  holdings  of  only 
a  few  square  yards  in  extent,  and  the  acreage  of  these  little  fields  varies  widely 
from  year  to  year.  Of  field  crops,  rice  is  the  most  important.  This  cereal  is 
the  chief  food  of  the  Malagascy,  and  the  island  is  self-supporting  in  this  staple, 
with  a  small  but  growing  surplus  for  export.  Cultivation  of  rice  was  introduced 
by  the  Hova  centuries  ago.  On  account  of  the  rolling  nature  of  much  of  the 
tableland  and  the  imperviousness  of  the  soil,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  growr 
rice  not  only  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  but  also  on  the  hillsides,  by  means  of 
the  construction  of  cleverly  terraced  paddy  fields  through  which  the  water  is 
led  down  from  one  small  holding  to  another.  As  this  system  of  cultivation  com- 
pels a  sequence  of  crops  (since  the  various  terraces  cannot  be  planted  concur- 
rently), rice  culture  has  developed  an  important  complementary  stock  and 
poultry  industry,  with  birds  and  cattle  (including  pigs)  feeding  on  the  reaped 
and  fallow  paddy  fields.  Much  of  the  Madagascar  countryside,  therefore,  abounds 
in  well-bred  animals,  grazing  on  abundant  forage  and  free  (in  comparison  with 
Africa)  from  serious  pests  or  animal  diseases.  At  present  the  island  stocks  about 
8,000,000  cattle,  of  which  the  majority  are  of  the  humped  indigenous  breed  but 
cross-bred  with  European  stock  to  produce  a  first-class  dual-purpose  animal, 
with  the  tendency  towards  beef  rather  than  dairy  value.  Other  animal  stocks 
are  400,000  pigs,  by  no  means  of  the  same  quality  as  the  cattle  ;  150,000  sheep, 
including  a  fair  percentage  of  first-class  stock;  60,000  goats;  and  3,000  horses. 

In  addition  to  rice,  a  starchy  tuber  known  as  manioc  (the  second  staple  of 
native  consumption  and  the  root  from  wdiich  tapioca  is  manufactured)  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  A  growing  surplus  of  manioc  is  available  for  export.  Maize 
is  a  lesser  but  still  important  field  crop.  Of  other  plant  products,  vanilla  bean 
production  must  be  noted  as  constituting  the  only  exclusive  export  crop  of  the 
island.  Madagascar  produces  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  world's 
natural  vanilla.  Coffee  production  is  being  encouraged,  and  export  shipments 
are  increasing,  but  this  crop,  like  those  of  cocoa  and  sugar,  is  as  yet  only  of 
minor  importance.  A  somewhat  more  important  field  crop  is  that  of  Cape  peas, 
a  legume  which  fills  an  important  role  in  the  food  supply  of  the  island,  and  for 
which  a  certain  demand  exists  in  South  Africa  and  Great  Britain  as  well. 

FORESTS 

The  seaward  slopes  of  the  Madagascar  watershed,  particularly  the  eastern 
slope,  is  plentifully  timbered,  and  in  many  parts  valuable  stands  of  tropical 
woods  are  to  be  found.  The  official  survey  shows  6,000,000  hectares  of  timber  of 
economic  value;  but  as  in  many  tropical  areas,  the  non-gregariousness  of  the 
species  makes  the  profit  of  exploitation  problematical.  Ebony,  palissandra  (a 
species  of  mahogany),  and  rosewood  are  the  most  important  Madagascar  fine 
timbers,  the  rosewood  being  of  particularly  fine  quality.  A  more  important  forest 
product  at  present,  howrever,  is  raffia,  a  fibre  stripped  from  the  Raffia  palm,  for 
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which  a  world-wide  demand  exists  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats.  Another 
fibre,  paka,  a  sort  of  fine  sisal,  is  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  a  limited  demand 
exists  for  it  in  certain  industries. 

MINERALS 

Madagascar  mineral  production  centres  around  graphite,  of  which  the  colony 
is  the  most  important  producer  in  the  world.  This  mineral  is  mined  alluvially 
and  undergoes  partial  refining  before  export.  The  most  important  graphite 
deposits  are  under  British  control  or  direction.  A  number  of  mica  and  corundum 
properties  have  been  developed,  and  the  export  of  these  minerals  could  be  greatly 
increased  with  an  improved  world  demand.  In  the  southwest  of  the  island,  near 
Fort  Dauphin,  preliminary  development  is  being  undertaken  on  coal  seams  of 
promising  quality.  The  only  other  mineral  product  of  particular  interest  is 
phosphate  rock,  considerable  deposits  of  which  await  further  development. 

In  addition  to  the  coarse  minerals,  however,  Madagascar  is  endowed  with 
a  large  number  of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones  such  as  amethysts,  emeralds, 
rock  crystals,  and  beryls.  These  are  found  in  profusion  in  certain  areas  in 
central  and  southern  Madagascar.  Alluvial  gold  is  also  recovered  in  small 
amounts  from  a  number  of  mountain  streams. 

At  present  the  Madagascar  authorities  are  averse  to  issuing  prospecting 
licences  or  to  permitting  the  opening  up  of  virgin  properties.  Consequently 
mining  development  at  present  is  at  a  standstill. 

PORTS   OF  ENTRY 

Of  numerous  ports  of  entry,  Tamative  and  Mananjary  on  the  eastern  coast, 
Majunga  and  Diego  Suarez  on  the  northern  reaches  of  the  island,  and  Tulear 
in  the  southeastern  peninsula  are  the  most  important.  For  1932  the  tonnage 
handled  by  these  ports,  and  their  percentages  of  all  Madagascar  tonnage,  were 
as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports  Percentage  of 

(Metric  Tons)        (Metric  Tons)        Total  Trade 


Tamative   42.073  52,000  31.0 

Majunga   18.797  16,564  14.0 

Diego  Suarez   10,179  15.508  11.0 

Mananjary   13.207  5,181  8.82 

Tulear   1,964  7,260  2.61 


The  above  figures  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  importance  of  Tamative,  since 
they  do  not  include  entries  for  the  customs  zone  of  Tananarive,  the  capital  of 
Madagascar,  which  in  the  same  year  imported  11,155  tons,  or  about  11  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  all  imports.  (Tananarive  exports  were  negligible.)  Of  Tanan- 
arive imports  at  least  90  per  cent  enter  through  Tamative,  which  makes  this 
port  responsible  for  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  total  trade  of  the  colony.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Canadian  exporter,  only  Majunga,  Diego  Suarez,  and  Tama- 
tive need  be  considered,  since  for  the  southern  ports  transhipment  at  one  of  the 
northern  ports  is  usually  effected.  There  are  some  twenty  outports  in  addition 
to  those  listed  above,  but  the  trade  of  any  of  them  is  too  small  to  warrant  con- 
sideration. 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

Tananarive,  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  situated  on  the  interior  plateau  at 
a  distance  of  243  miles  from  Tamative  and  390  miles  from  Majunga  on  the 
Opposite  coast,  has  a  population  of  about  60,000,  and,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a 
prosperous  agricultural  district,  constitutes  the  mosl  important  distribution  centre 
in  the  island.  Owing  to  its  central  position,  the  trunk  roads  radiate  from  Tan- 
anarive in  all  directions.  An  excellently  constructed  railway  links  the  capital 
with  Tamative  in  the  east  and  continues  beyond  Tananarive  for  100  miles  south- 
wards to  Antsiribe,  a  small  town  possessing  thermal  baths  and  other  tourist 
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attractions  which  the  Madagascar  Government  is  developing  on  a  substantial 
scale.  From  Tananarive  a  motor  road  leads  through  the  centre  of  the  island  to 
Fori  Dauphin  and  Tulear  in  the  south,  and  a  similar  road  extends  to  Majunga 
m  the  northwest.  Subsidiary  roads  of  varying  quality  supply  the  majority  of 
th(  out  pons  with  access  to  the  trunk  roads.  There  is  therefore  a  well-organized 
system  of  communications,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  between  the  various  sec- 
tions  of  Madagascar.  Of  great  interest  in  this  system  are  the  famous  "  Panga- 
lanes  "  or  canalized  lagoons,  along  which  the  traffic  of  the  east  coast  is  carried 
for  some  hundreds  of  miles  within  sound  of  the  sea,  and  the  use  of  "  hydro- 
glisseurs  "  (skimming  launches  driven  by  air  propellers)  on  the  rivers  of  the 
north. 

No  other  Madagascar  town  is  comparable  with  Tananarive  in  population  or 
importance.  Tamative  and  Majunga,  each  with  populations  of  17,000,  and 
Diego  Suarez  with  14,000,  are  the  only  places  which  can  be  regarded  as  much 
more  than  villages. 

EXTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

In  external  communications,  Madagascar  is  comparatively  well  served. 
The  Messageries  Maritimes  (French)  operate  a  fortnightly  service  with  well- 
found  ships  of  from  7,000  to  11,000  gross  tonnage.  This  service  continues  to 
Reunion  and  Mauritius  and  makes  no  less  than  thirteen  Madagascar  ports  in 
the  course  of  a  round  trip.  The  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Tamative  occupies 
from  23  to  30  days.  The  return  voyage,  because  of  numerous  outport  calls,  is 
somewhat  longer.  The  Havraise  Peninsulaire  (French)  operates  between  Ant- 
werp and  French  Atlantic  ports  and  Madagascar,  with  Majunga  as  the  first  port 
of  call.  The  Clan  Line  (British),  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow7  to 
South  African  ports,  continues  to  the  principal  Madagascar  ports.  A  Scandin- 
avian service  to  South  Africa  includes  Tamative  as  a  regular  port  of  call.  The 
Java-South  Africa  Line  (Dutch)  likewise  calls  at  Tamative  at  monthly  to  six- 
weekly  intervals  and  carries  considerable  cargo  transhipped  at  various  ports 
of  the  Orient.  Andrew  Weir  &  Company  (British)  and  one  or  two  other  British 
services  call  at  Tamative  en  route  between  South  Africa  and  the  Far  East  if 
cargo  is  offering  for  Madagascar. 

On  account  of  French  customs  regulations,  it  is  only  feasible  for  Canadian 
exporters  to  consider  transhipment  at  British  or  French  ports. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MARKET  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  December  8,  1933. — As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  National 
Government  to  impose  a  duty  on  wheat  and  increase  the  existing  duties  on 
imported  flour,  the  local  import  trade  in  both  these  products  is  practically  at  a 
standstill. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  estimate  the  ultimate  effect  of  these 
measures  on  the  general  import  trade  in  these  two  commodities  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  prevailing  regarding  the  extent  of  the  proposed  duties.  The  general 
impression  in  the  trade,  however,  appears  to  be  that  the  Chinese  flour  mills 
will  benefit  eventually,  as  increased  flour  duties  will  enable  them  to  preserve  the 
important  markets  of  North  China. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  local  millers  are  averse  to  the  imposition 
of  any  drastic  duty  on  wheat,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  normal  imports  of  wheat 
from  abroad  have  never  endangered  the  production  of  domestic  wheat,  as  the 
average  yearly  imports  constitute  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
produced  in  China,  while  the  amount  of  domestic  wTheat  available  to  the  China 
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flour  mills,  due  to  lack  of  efficient  transportation  and  good  milling  quality,  is 
totally  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  mills. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  increased  flour  duties,  it  is  the  general  impression 
that  a  definite  decline  in  the  imports  of  foreign  flour  is  inevitable,  as  even  under 
present  conditions  offers  from  China  are  unattractive  to  foreign  mills,  while  the 
additional  duties  will  greatly  strengthen  the  competitive  position  of  the  domestic 
mills. 

AUTUMN  WHEAT  MOVEMENTS 

Following  a  period  of  stagnation  which  prevailed  during  the  beginning  of 
the  present  buying  season,  the  chaotic  fluctuations  of  foreign  exchange  rendered 
it  impossible  for  local  millers  to  purchase  wheat,  despite  the  fact  that  stocks 
of  the  domestic  crop  held  by  the  mills  were  practically  exhausted  by  the  middle 
of  October.  Offerings  of  old  crop  from  the  Argentine  and  Australia  resulted  in 
sales  during  the  first  half  of  October  of  approximately  33,000  tons  from  the 
former  country  and  of  23,000  tons  from  the  latter,  while  orders  from  Canada 
were  limited  to  some  9,000  tons  of  No.  2  Manitoba  hard  required  for  mixing 
purposes. 

UNITED  STATES  WHEAT 

Arrangements  were  made  between  the  National  Government  and  leading 
wheat  importers  for  the  latter  to  manage  the  movement  and  distribution  of  the 
United  States  Loan  wheat.  Purchases  to  date  by  local  mills  under  this  arrange- 
ment have  been  approximately  65,000  tons,  with  an  additional  three  cargoes  of 
No.  2  White  Western  from  other  American  sources  of  supply.  All  other  varieties 
of  American  wheat  have  been  either  unavailable  or  too  high  in  price,  and  the 
present  outlook  is  that  imports  of  United  States  wheat  will  be  confined  chiefly 
to  the  loan  agreement. 

The  decision  to  promote  wheat  sales  under  this  agreement  has  naturally 
created  a  very  competitive  market,  particularly  with  respect  to  Australia,  at 
present  regarded  as  the  most  important  supplier.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  sales  of  Argentine  wheat  to  Shanghai  were  made  recently  at 
approximately  90s.  per  long  ton  on  a  63-pounds  basis  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  as  com- 
pared with  98s.  per  ton  in  bags  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  from  Australia.  This  compares 
with  the  reported  price  of  approximately  U.S.  $20.70  for  American  Loan  wheat, 
while  Canadian  offers,  at  the  end  of  October,  of  Manitoba  No.  3  in  bulk,  c.i.f. 
Shanghai  per  short  ton,  approximated  U.S.  $22.50. 

The  rapid  price  fluctuations,  however,  in  Chicago,  Liverpool,  and  Winnipeg 
make  it  difficult  to  analyse  the  prospects  for  the  immediate  future,  but  undoubt- 
edly the  introduction  of  a  wheat  duty  should  be  more  favourable  to  Canada  than 
to  countries  producing  a  softer  variety,  as  hard  wheat  at  a  reasonable  price  will 
always  be  required  to  strengthen  the  Chinese  domestic  soft  wheat  to  meet  present 
milling  qualities  in  demand  throughoui  China. 

FLOUR 

The  effect  of  chaotic  exchange  fluctuations,  combined  with  uncertain  domes- 
tic conditions,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  returns  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
of  wheat  flour  imports  for  the  ten  months  ending  October,  1933,  the  value  being 
13,000,000  gold  units  as  compared  with  27,000,000  gold  units  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1932. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  showed  a  marked  decrease  to  5,000,000 
gold  units  in  1933  from  17,000.000  gold  units  in  1932.  Japan's  share  showed  a 
similar  decrease  to  1,700,000  gold  units  this  year  from  7,500,000  gold  units  in 
1932;  shipments  from  Canada  increased  slightly  in  value  to  370,000  gold  units 
from  350,000  gold  units  the  preceding  year,  while  Australia  was  the  only  country 
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fco  show  a  marked  improvement,  imports  from  that  country  being  valued  at 
5,400,000  gold  units  in  1933  as  compared  with  1,800,000  in  1932. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  patent  baking  grades,  which  are  confined  largely 
to  Shanghai,  where  numerous  modern  bakeries  are  established,  is  somewhat 
encouraging;  as  yet,  however,  the  trade  in  these  higher  grade  flours  is  of 
small  dimensions,  although  showing  a  steady  annual  increase. 

The  United  States  is  credited  with  275,000  gold  units  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1933,  as  compared  with  imports  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  240,000  gold 
units  and  from  Australia  worth  90,000  gold  units. 

Well-qualified  observers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  new 
duties  will  not  affect  the  particular  grades  of  wheat  imported  into  Shanghai  and 
Central  China  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  lower  grades  required  in  other 
parts  of  China,  as  the  Chinese  flour  mills  are  not  equipped  as  yet  for  the  manu- 
facture  of  high-grade  patents  or  flour  used  for  gluten  extraction  by  the  numerous 
sauce  factories. 

The  drastic  decline  in  the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  as  compared  with 
Chinese  currency  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be  of  definite  assist- 
ance to  Canadian  flour  exporters,  but  uncertain  political  conditions  and  the 
inability  of  buyers  in  China  to  safeguard  future  financial  commitments  have 
seriously  restricted  all  purchases.  Replacements  are  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 
at  the  present  time,  despite  the  comparatively  low  stocks  on  hand  both  of 
imported  flours  and  of  the  product  of  Chinese  mills. 

Ruling  prices  in  the  Shanghai  Flour  Exchange,  which  is  the  chief  guide  to 
flour  conditions  in  the  main  consuming  centres,  continue  extremely  low,  and 
little  hope  is  held  out  for  any  marked  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

The  recent  disturbances  in  Fukien  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Chekiang 
provinces,  both  of  which  are  ordinarily  large  markets  for  the  product  of  Chinese 
mills  and  for  imports,  have  resulted  in  a  further  curtailment  in  demand,  which, 
combined  with  a  decreased  purchasing  power  in  the  North,  tends  to  keep  the 
market  as  a  whole  in  a  disorganized  condition. 


ROAD  BUILDING  IN  NORTH  CHINA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  December  8,  1933. — It  is  generally  agreed  that  one  of  the  basic 
causes  underlying  the  tardy  industrial  development  of  North  China  is  the 
inadequacy  of  the  transportation  system.  Before  the  tendency  towards  Western 
customs  or  ideas,  commerce  was  served  by  a  haphazard  scheme  of  inland  water- 
ways and  an  equally  disjointed  series  of  roads  and  tracks,  fit  only  for  light  and 
slow-moving  traffic.  The  last  few  decades  have  seen  the  construction  of  numerous 
railways,  casual  and  isolated  attempts  to  develop  roads,  and  the  inauguration 
of  air  transportation  services,  but  the  vital  need  for  a  comprehensive  scheme 
whereby  existing  railways  may  be  linked  up  with  an  improved  and  extended 
system  of  highways  still  remains  unsolved. 

In  common  with  many  other  countries,  North  China  has  assumed  heavy 
financial  obligations  through  the  construction  of  railways  which  have  not,  in  all 
cases,  proved  as  valuable,  either  as  an  investment  or  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country,  as  originally  expected.  This  burden,  as  Well 
as  the  limited  resources  in  capital  or  credit  required  for  further  railway  build- 
ing, precludes  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  extension  being  made  to  the 
present  system,  while  the  world-wide  increase  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  and 
the  comparatively  low  cost  of  roacl  construction  indicate  very  definitely  that  it 
is  through  the  extension  of  highways  that  the  economic  future  of  the  country,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  transportation,  can  best  be  assured. 
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An  authority  on  local  transportation  problems,  in  an  analysis  of  the  current 
situation,  recommends  the  widest  possible  extension  of  the  highway  system.  In 
his  opinion,  China,  at  the  present  time,  cannot  afford  to  build  any  but  the 
cheapest  form  of  road  for  general  communications  throughout  the  country  and 
must  wait  to  construct  the  more  expensive  type  of  road,  if  ever  required,  until 
such  time  as,  through  the  agency  of  the  good  communications  provided  by  cheap 
earth  roads,  the  general  economic  level  of  the  country  has  been  raised.  In  short 
the  only  feasible  policy  would  seem  to  be  to  construct  as  great  a  mileage  as  pos- 
sible of  the  cheapest  form  of  earth  road  and  to  adopt  a  system  of  transport 
suitable  for  such  soft  surface.  Following  out  this  idea,  the  same  authority  has 
developed  a  plan  whereby  "  road  trains,"  with  motive  power  supplied  by  steam 
or  diesel-engined  tractors,  and  all  vehicles  equipped  with  low-pressure  pneumatic 
tires  or  endless  tracks,  would  supplant  motor  trucks  for  all  heavy  hauls,  and 
where  the  rickshaw  and  Chinese  cart  would  continue  to  be  used  for  the  carriage 
of  small  cargoes.  The  idea  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  unique  and  is  undoubtedly 
sound  in  that,  in  practice,  it  would  entail  low  capital  expenditure  and  low  costs, 
both  for  road  maintenance  and  the  operation  of  vehicles.  The  light  motor  truck 
has  been  found,  in  practice,  to  be  unsuitable  for  freight  carriage,  not  only  on 
account  of  operating  expenses  but  in  respect  also  to  depreciation  of  the  vehicles 
themselves  and  of  the  roads  over  which  they  run.  They  will,  however,  continue 
to  be  used  in  increasing  numbers  for  passenger  transportation.  Steam  or  diesel- 
engined  vehicles  are  suggested  to  replace  gasoline  trucks  or  tractors,  owing  both 
to  their  greater  power  and  reliability  and  to  low  operating  costs,  coal  from  North 
China  mines  being  available  at  extremely  low  prices. 

Road  construction  in  many  parts  of  North  China  can  be  carried  on  at  a 
minimum  cost,  the  country  being,  generally,  fiat  and  the  soil  adaptable  to  hand- 
ling either  by  man-power  or  machinery.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  districts  where 
no  obstacles  are  encountered,  ordinary  earth  roads  could  be  built  for  as  low  a 
figure  as  $150  (Canadian)  per  mile,  while  maintenance  costs  would  be  cor- 
respondingly low. 

Despite  the  real  need  for  improvement  in  transportation  facilities  and  the 
obvious  advantages  to  be  gained  from  road  construction,  the  progress  being  made 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  is  slow.  It  is  said  that  the  situation  is  soon  to  be 
corrected,  and  a  genuine  effort  made  to  provide  a  highway  system  which  will 
link  interior  districts  with  the  larger  centres  of  population  and  trade.  Willi 
such  a  development,  the  country  must  show  a  favourable  reaction  and  will  pro- 
Vide  an  improved  market  for  foreign  trade. 

PAPER  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

VII.   Trade  Review,  January  to  May,  1933 

The  production  of  paper  by  the  members  of  the  Japan  Paper  Manufacturer.-' 
Association  for  the  first  five  months  of  1933  when  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1932  shows  an  increase  of  39,840,518  pounds  or  7-4  per  cent,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  sales  of  19,262,606  pounds  or  3*4  per  cent.  This  i^  attrib- 
uted to  an  increased  production  of  printing  and  art  papers,  newsprint,  coloured, 
and  packing  papers.  The  largest  volume  of  manufacture  and  sale  i<  in  news- 
print. The  1933  production  figures  for  this  item  show  an  increase  of  10*4  over 
those  for  1932,  due  to  an  increased  demand  from  newspaper  publishing  houses 

*  The  first  part  of  this  report,  on  thn  "  Japanese  Nat  ivc-style  Paper  Industry."  was 
published  in  Xo.  1556,  the  second,  on  "Growth  of  Manufactures,"  in  No.  1657,  the  third,  on 
"Japanese  Pulp.  Pulpwood'  and  Power  Resources,"  in  No.  1558,  the  fourth,  on  "Exports  of 
Paper,"  in  No.  1559,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  on  "Imports  of  Paper,''  in  Nos.  15G0  and  1561. 
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who  before  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  yen  used  imported  papers,  but 
with  the  drop  in  the  exchange  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  yen  selling  price  of 
foreign  newsprint,  turned  to  domestic  products.  Figures  showing  the  production 
of  paper  (luring  the  first  five  months  of  1933  and  1932  are  given  in  the  following 

Production  of  Paper 

Jan.-May  Jan.-May 

1933  1932 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Printing  paper                                                         56,3i3,516  55,202,235 

Printing  paper,  ordinary                                             52,810,548  46,493,931 

Writing  and  draAving  paper                                        14.623,990  14,659,480 

Imitation  paper                                                            37,931,726  40,145,975 

Art  and  glossy  paper                                                     6,543,507  4,341,834 

Newsprint                                                                239,248,774  218,328,066 

Kolled  hanshi  paper                                                   22,935,052  24,354,408 

Coloured  paper                                                              8,481,361  7,456,499 

Packing  paper                                                            72,707,531  65,721,890 

Japanese-stvle  paper  by  mechanical  process.  .    .  .           8,354,471  7.546,370 

Pasteboard                                                                   32,171,469  32,829,825 

Other                                                                        24,916,673  20,147,587 

Total   577,068,618  537,228,100 

Due  to  greater  volume  of  production,  the  number  of  machines  in  operation 
increased  in  the  1933  period  to  142  from  134  in  1932.  There  was  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  pulp.  During  the  first  five  months  of  1933 
chemical  pulp  was  consumed  to  the  extent  of  308,633,236  pounds  as  against 
270,886,943  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year;  figures  for 
groundwood  pulp  in  the  respective  periods  were  199,029,429  pounds  and  176,- 
491,902  pounds.  Of  these  amounts,  imported  chemical  pulp  is  estimated  to 
account  for  64,336,264  pounds  and  89,123,370  pounds  in  the  1933  and  1932 
periods  respectively,  while  for  imported  groundwood  pulp  the  estimated  figures 
are  2,820,394  pounds  and  2,546,649  pounds. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures  for  the  period  January  to  May 

show  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  in  quantity  and  47  per  cent  in  value.    Due  to 

the  temporary  settlement  of  the  China-Japanese  altercation,  exports  of  paper  to 

China  have  increased  and  a  very  considerable  demand  has  arisen  in  Manchuria. 

According  to  varieties  of  paper  exported,  Japanese-style  paper  shows  an  increase 

of  102-1  per  cent  in  quantity,  foreign-style  paper  of  40-1  per  cent,  and  paper 

manufactures  of  81-1  per  cent.   The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  the 

various  classes  of  paper  exported,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or 

decrease: —  .  „ 

Exports  of  Paper 

Jan.-Mav  Jan.-May 

1933  1932  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Foreign-style  paper — -                                Lbs.  Lbs.  Per  cent 

Printing  paper                                31,110,267  24,278,266  +  28.4 

Cigarette  paper                                  1.526,933  564,134  +170.7 

Torinoko  paper                                  6,112,267  2.806,667  +118.0 

Renshi  paper                                          24,400  129,067  -  81.1 

Packing  paper                                   1,551,067  999,734  +  55.1 

Total   40,324,934  28,777,868  +  40.1 

Japanese-style  paper — 

G-anppi  and  usuyo  paper..    ..  328.800  382,801  —  14.1 

Yo'shino    and    tengujo    paper..  142,267  149,199  —  4.6 

Hanshi   and   mi  no   paper..    ..  648,400  5S0,667  +  11.7 

Waste  paper   2,535,200  696,266  +264.2 

Total   3,654,667        1.808,933  +102.1 

Pasteboard   9.102.000       12.813.999  -  29.0 

Other   3,734,933        2,166,799         +  72.3 

IMPORTS 

The  importation  of  paper  into  Japan  during  the  first  five  months  of  1933 
shows  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent  in  volume  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
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1932.  This  decrease  has  been  largely  in  printing,  packing,  and  match  papers, 
but  especially  in  newsprint.  In  the  total  imports  of  newsprint,  that  is  printing 
paper  of  not  more  than  58  grams,  a  decrease  of  33-1  per  cent  in  quantity  is 
shown,  although  imports  from  Canada  show  a  slight  increase  of  0-2  per  cent. 

Those  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  United  States  show  decided  decreases, 
running  from  40  to  100  per  cent.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  depreciated  yen 
exchange,  which  makes  foreign  quotations  higher  in  yen  than  local  prices.  This 
condition  will  probably  result  in  increased  domestic  prices.  Imports  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1933  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1932  were 
as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Paper 


Jan. -May 

Jan. -May 

1933 

1932 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Per  cent 

Printing  paper  of  not  more  .than  58  grs. 

27.149,519 

40,582,798 

-  33.1 

Printing  paper  of!  not  less  than  58  grs.  . 

1,000,533 

2,821,332 

-  64.3 

12.136 

389,796 

-  96.9 

375,999 

766,398 

-  50.9 

842,132 

1,434,798 

-  41.3 

79,015 

132,682 

-  40.5 

Packing  and  match  paper  

9,192,133 

11,604,667 

-  21.6 

357 

+  100.0 
-  42.7 

546,000 

952,934 

Imitation  Japanese  and  tissue  paper. 

1,029,749 

876,312 

+  17.5 

5,740,541 

4,061,895 

+  41.3 

73,966 

22,441 

+  229.6 

1,003 

1,181 

-  15.0 

32,726 

36,857 

-  11.2 

54,216 

99,483 

-  45.5 

Other  

53,422 

57,666 

-  7.3 

Total  

46,183,447 

63,841,240 

-  27.0 

By  countries  of  origin,  imports  of  paper  into  Japan  from  various  sources 
of  supply  in  the  period  under  review  were  as  follows: — 


Paper  Imports  by  Countries  of  Supply 


Jan. -May 

Jan  .-May 

1933 

Per  Cent 

1932 

Per  Cent 

Lbs. 

of  Total 

Lbs. 

of  Total 

Canada  

29,819,677 

64.8 

30,910,733 

48.5 

8,197,843 

17.6 

16,926,644 

26.5 

3,272,677 

7.1 

4,014.471 

6.3 

Great  Britain  

2,009,703 

4.2 

4,192,174 

6.6 

United  States  

830,357 

1.8 

1,722,254 

2.7 

686,131 

1.5 

4,791.600 

7.5 

Holland  

490.531 

1.1 

504,931 

0.8 

332,400 

0.7 

212,399 

0.3 

261,932 

0.5 

51,692 

Other  countries  

,    .  282.196 

0.7 

514,342 

0.8 

Total  

46,183,447 

63,841,240 

As  newsprint  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  importations  of  paper, 
the  following  table  giving  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  this  item  is  of 
interest : — 

Imports  of  Newsprint 


Jan. -May  Jan. -May 

1933  1932  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Per  Cent 

Canada                                                         26,970,800  26.459.867       +  0.2 

Great  Britain                                                     95,519  160.533       -  40.6 

Holland                                                              57,467  136.800       -  58.0 

Norway                                                              18.533  3,717.865       -  99.5 

Germany                                                                4.033  291.733        —  96. 6 

T'nitod  States                                                      2.267  1.200.401)       —  99. S 

Sweden     8,602.800  —100.0 

Russia     12.800  —100.0 


Total   27,149.519  40.582,798 
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PULP 

Canada  is  still  the  principal  supplier  of  pulp  to  Japan,  although  purchases 
in  the  United  States  have  shown  a  remarkable  increase  during  the  period  under 
review.  The  total  imports  of  pulp  during  this  five-month  period  show  an  increase 
of  more  than  30,000,000  pounds  or  23-8  per  cent  in  volume,  when  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1932.  This  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  importation  of 
rayon  pulp  from  the  United  States.  The  rayon  industry  has  shown  a  remark- 
able development  during  the  past  eighteen  months  and,  with  the  more  favour- 
able conditions  of  lower  exchange,  is  expected  to  continue  to  expand  for  some 
time  to  come.  Imports  of  pulp  into  Japan  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply 
in  the  period  under  review  were  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Pulp 


Jan.-May  Jan.-May 

1933!  Per  Cent  1932  Per  Cent 

Lbs.  of  Total  Lbs.  of  Total 

Canada                                      48.643,001  30.8  41.385.333  32.4 

United  States                             40.996,401  26.0  22,180,800  17.4 

Norway                                     29,012.666  18.4  31,379,600  24.6 

Sweden                                       24,434.800  15.5  17,254,533  13.5 

Germany                                       5,347,866  3.4  3,988,000  3.1 

Other  t  ..   ..           9,463,066  5.9  11,320,533  9.0 


Total   157,898,400  127,508,799 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ROU  MANIA,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1933 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

[The  approximate  average  rates  of  conversion  are  133  and  145  lei  to  the 
Canadian  dollar  for  the  six  months  of  1933  and  1932  respectively;  one  metric 
ton  equals  2,205  pounds.] 

Athens,  December  8,  1933. — In  accordance  with  official  Roumanian  statis- 
tics, the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  during  the  first  six  months  of  1933,  as  com- 
pared with  figures  for  the  same  period  in  1932,  is  indicated  by  the  following 
table: — 

1933  1932 
M.Tons         1,000  Lei         M.  Tons         1.000  Lei 

Exports   4.186,825.8       6.612,496       3,930,161.5  7.484.030 

Imports   208,455.5       5,899,371         182,032.9  5,450,434 

Balance   +3,978,370.3    +   713,125    +3,748,128.6  +2,033,596 

Imports  for  the  half-year  of  1933,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1932,  have  increased  by  26,422-6  metric  tons  valued  at 
448,937,000  lei,  whereas  exports,  although  registering  an  increase  of  256,664-3 
metric  tons,  have  fallen  in  value  by  871,534,000  lei. 

The  balance  of  trade  during  the  period  under  review  has  been  favourable 
to  Roumania  to  the  extent  of  3,978,370  metric  tons,  valued  at  713,125,000  lei, 
against  a  favourable  balance  of  3,748,128  metric  tons,  valued  at  2,033,596,000  lei, 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1932. 

The  following  table,  showing  imports  by  countries  of  origin,  as  well  as 
exports  according  to  destination,  is  illustrative  of  the  distribution  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Roumania: — 

January-June.  1933 
Imports  Exports 
In  Million  Lei 

Germany   1.351.0  683.4 

United  Kingdom   788.2  1,213.6 

Austria   386.4  402.1 

Belgium   216.6  216.1 

Bulgaria   9.0  27.0 

Egypt   56.0  367.8 
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January-June,  1933 

Imports  Exports 
In  Million  Lei 

United  States                                                                     192.3  1.4 

France  '.  ..          586.9  925.8 

Gibraltar     92.8 

Greece                                                                                 40.7  155.5 

Hungary                                                                                143.5  193.9 

Italy                                                                                  620.9  608.1 

Yugoslavia                                                                           47.0  72.1 

Poland                                                                               181.3  100.8 

Switzerland                                                                           170.3  17.0 

Czechoslovakia                                                                    740.8  242.6 

Turkey                                                                                30.0  42.5 

Imports  have,  in  the  main,  originated  in  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  Poland,  and 
Switzerland,  while  exports  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Egypt,  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  and  Hungary, 
by  order  of  decreasing  importance. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Gibraltar,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Austria  has  been  favourable  to 
Roumania,  as  against  balances  with  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  the  United  States, 
Switzerland,  Poland,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  which  have  been  against  Roumania. 

Roumania  imported  principally  manufactured  products  against  exports  of 
oil  products  (gasoline,  gas  oil,  kerosene,  lubricating  oils),  cereals  (maize,  barley), 
lumber  and  timber,  and  live  stock  (hogs,  oxen,  cows). 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE  AND  TUBE  FITTINGS 

The  Board  of  Trade  give  notice  that  they  have  referred  to  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Committee  an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require  the  mark- 
ing with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  fittings  of  iron  or  steel  for  wrought 
iron  or  steel  pipes  and  tubes. 

MEAT 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee's  report  concerning  meat  has  just  been 
published.  The  committee  recommend  that  an  Order  in  Council  should  be  made 
prohibiting  the  importation  or  the  sale  or  exposure  for  sale,  wholesale  or  by 
retail,  of  imported  chilled  beef,  frozen  mutton  and  lamb,  and  frozen  pork,  unless 
it  bears  an  indication  of  origin. 

The  form  and  manner  of  the  application  of  the  indication  of  origin  which 
is  recommended  is  described  in  detail  in  the  report,  which  contains  diagrams 
illustrating  the  suggested  positions  on  the  carcasses  which  the  marking  should 
occupy.  The  proposal  is  that  each  side  of  chilled  beef  should  bear  the  indica- 
tion of  origin,  branded  or  stamped  in  ink  or  stain,  in  a  continuous  series  of  words, 
on  the  outside  of  each  side  in  three  columns  extending  longitudinally.  In  the 
case  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb,  and  also  of  frozen  pork,  there  should  be  four 
marks  of  origin  on  each  side  of 'a  carcass  in  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
height. 

Where  a  piece  of  meat  not  bearing  such  a  mark  is  exposed  for  wholesale  or 
retail  sale,  the  marking  may  be  by  a  ticket  or  label. 

The  committee  also  recommend  that  the  Order  in  Council  should  prohibit 
the  importation  of  boneless  beef  and  veal,  salted  beef,  salted  pork,  and  edible 
offals,  unless  the  container  or  package  in  which  such  meat  is  imported  bears  an 
indication  of  origin  printed,  stencilled,  stamped,  or  branded  upon  it,  in  letters 
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not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  height.  It  is  further  proposed  that  meat  falling 
within  these  categories  should  be  marked  by  means  of  a  ticket  or  label  bearing 
the  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  wholesale  or  retail  sale. 

The  committee  finally  recommend  that  if  an  Order  in  Council  is  made,  it 
should  come  into  force  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
it  is  made. 

EXTENSION  OF  CANADIAN-AUSTRIAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Austria,  which  went  into  force 
on  July  10,  1933,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  has  been  extended  for  a  further 
p<  riod  of  one  year  from  January  1,  1934.  The  agreement  concedes  the  Cana- 
dian intermediate  tariff  to  products  originating  in  and  coming  from  Austria, 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  direct  shipment.  The  Austrian  Government,  in 
return,  grants  to  Canadian  goods  all  Austrian  conventional  tariff  rates  in  force 
or,  in  other  words,  most-favoured-nation  treatment. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
that  they  have  under  consideration  an  application  for  the  exemption  of  dried 
foliage,  dried  flowers,  dried  plants,  and  dried  roots  from  the  additional  duties 
imposed  under  the  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  5)  Order,  1932. 

(The  effect  of  this  exemption  would  be  to  reduce  to  10  per  cent  acl  valorem 
the  duty  chargeable  on  non-Empire  products  of  the  kinds  in  question,  which  are 
at  present  liable  to  various  specific  rates  intended  to  yield  duties  higher  than  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem.   Empire  products  will  continue  to  enter  duty-free.) 

Irish  Free  State  Tariff  Changes 

The  Irish  Free  State  Emergency  Imposition  of  Duties  (No.  21)  Order,  1933, 
introduced  into  the  Dail  Eireann  on  December  15,  imposed  a  new  duty  of  84s. 
per  cwt.  on  liquid,  solid,  and  powdered  soups  or  soup  in  any  other  form,  but  an 
exception  is  made  of  vegetable  soups  and  purees,  which  are  still  dutiable  at  Gd. 
per  pound  full  rate  and  4d.  per  pound  preferential.  Preparations  which  are 
primarily  highly  concentrated  essences  or  extracts  are  also  excepted. 

This  order  also  imposed  a  new  duty  of  30s.  per  cwt.  on  articles  of  household 
use  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  clay  and  which  have  been  subjected  to  a  process 
of  glazing,  but  articles  intended  for  use  as  fixtures  and  fittings  are  excluded. 
Teapots  were  formerly  a  separate  tariff  item  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  50  per 
cent  (33^-  per  cent  preferential) ,  but  now  are  made  dutiable  under  the  new  rate. 

No  British  preferential  rate  of  duty  is  provided  for  in  either  of  the  above 
new  duties.  Licences  to  import  the  articles  mentioned  free  of  duty  may  be  issued 
when  it  is  considered  that  circumstances  warrant  them. 

These  duties  are  effective  as  from  December  16,  1933. 

New  Zealand-Belgium  Trade  Agreement 

C.   M.  CROFT,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Auckland,  December  11,  1933. — Resolutions  to  ratify  a  trade  arrangement 
recently  made  between  Belgium  and  New  Zealand  were  passed  by  the  New  Zea- 
land Parliament  on  December  6,  1933,  and  a  ratification  bill  was  introduced  and 
given  first  reading.  Under  the  agreement,  each  country  grants  to  the  other 
most-favoured-nation  treatment. 
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Belgium  will  admit  New  Zealand  cheddar  cheese  at  a  duty  of  72  francs  per 
100  kilos  net;  flax  yarns  at  10  francs  per  100  kilos  gross;  apples,  from  April  1 
to  August  31,  at  25  francs  per  100  kilos  gross;  and  wool,  hides,  tallow,  and  tex- 
tiles of  phormium  tenax  free. 

New  Zealand  proposes  to  admit  certain  goods  from  Belgium  at  rates  of  duty 
below  the  general  tariff.   The  following  are  the  commodities  affected: — 


Boot  and  similar  laces  of  any  material  other  than 
leather  ad  val. 

Carpets,  floor  coverings,  floor  rugs,  mats  and  matting 
(except  linoleum,  and  wool  rugs  not  exceeding 
60  square  feet)  ad  val. 

Glassware  and  globes  and  chimneys  for  lamps,  not 
elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff  ad  val. 

Sensitized  surfaces  and  albumenized  paper,  plain,  not 
being  postcards  or  other  stationery  ad  val. 

Rifles,  .22  calibre;  rifles,  .303  calibre  (including 
service  fittings  therefor) ;  rifles,  not  elsewhere 
included  in  the  tariff,  of  such  calibres  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Defence  (including 
service  fittings  therefor)  ad  val. 

Firearms  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff .  .ad  val. 


Proposed 
Rate  to 
Belgium 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


40% 

20% 

45% 

45% 

25% 

50% 

40% 

20% 

45% 

20% 

Free 

25% 

20% 

Free 

25% 

40% 

20% 

45% 

One  of  the  most  important  clauses  in  the  proposed  agreement  provides  that 
surtax  shall  not  be  payable  on  the  importation  into  New  Zealand  from  Belgium 
of  the  commodities  mentioned  above  and  in  addition  the  following:  matches; 
bicycle  tires ;  window  glass ;  lead  and  zinc  in  bars,  rods,  hoops,  plates,  or  sheets ; 
and  moquettes,  tapestry  and  tickings  of  cotton,  linen,  jute,  hemp,  or  other  vege- 
table fibre. 

If  the  agreement  is  ratified  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries,  the 
reduced  duties  and  other  provisions  will  be  brought  into  force  by  proclamation 
on  a  date  to  be  arranged. 

The  Minister  of  Customs  informed  Parliament  that  if  the  arrangement  were 
ratified  and  brought  into  effect,  the  Government  proposed,  in  order  that  the 
margin  of  preference  might  be  maintained,  to  exempt  from  primage  duty  the 
following  goods  when  imported  from  Empire  countries:  moquettes,  tapestry, 
and  tickings  as  enumerated  above;  bicycle  tires;  window  glass;  sensitized  sur- 
faces; rifles;  and  lead  and  zinc  bars.  It  was  also  proposed  to  abolish  the 
primage  duty  on  sheet  glass  for  bevelling  or  silvering,  and  on  vegetable  parch- 
ment paper. 

The  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  Belgium  is  not  extensive.  The  recorded 
figures  show  that  in  1932  New  Zealand's  exports  to  Belgium  were  valued  at 
£167,629  (£146,335  in  1931),  while  the  imports  from  that  source  amounted  in 
value  to  £179,864  (£289,478).  The  exports  consisted  largely  of  wool,  the  value 
of  the  1932  shipments  being  £151,662  (£91,887  in  1931) ;  hides  and  skins,  £10,256 
(£51,824) ;  and  tallow,  £734  (£291). 

With  respect  to  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Belgium,  manures  was  the 
largest  item,  being  valued  at  £99,671  (£163,628  in  1931).  Unspecified  cotton, 
linen,  and  canvas  piece-goods  accounted  for  £24,027  (£23,528) ;  glass  and  glass- 
ware, £17,367  (£15,841);  apparel,  including  boots  and  shoes,  £7,831  (£8,765); 
vegetable  parchment  and  greaseproof  paper,  £6,386  (£7,639);  matches.  C3.7S6 
(£7,745);  jewellery,  £3,172  (£17,127);  telephones,  accessories,  and  telegraph 
materials,  £1,557  (£8,310);  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  £880  (£1,186  ; 
motor  vehicles  and  parts,  £104  (£871);  and  sundry  items,  £15,083  (£34,838). 
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New  Jamaica  Preference  Regulations 

With  reference  bo  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1  553  i  November  4,  1933),  page  759,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  writes  under  date  December  30,  1933,  that  certain 
further  changes  in  the  regulations  made  by  the  Governor  in  Privy  Council  and 
in  force  from  January  1,  1934,  affect  optical  glass,  elements,  and  instruments,  a 
British  Empire  content  of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  labour  and/or  material  being 
henceforth  required  in  order  to  qualify  for  preference  instead  of  the  content  of 
25  per  cent  required  by  the  regulations  of  September  12.  Except  for  these 
articles,  the  list  of  goods  in  which  a  minimum  British  Empire  content  of  50  per 
cent  will  be  required  remains  unaltered,  this  list  being  the  same  as  that  for  which 
the  United  Kingdom  prescribed  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1516:  February  18,  1933). 

New  Duties  on  Unmanufactured  Tobacco  in  British  Honduras 

A  British  Honduras  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Amendment  Ordinance, 
dated  December  9,  1933,  and  retroactive  as  from  May  2,  1933,  changes  the  duties 
on  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco  as  follows:  Leaf,  black,  commonly  known  to 
the  trade  as  Black  Tiger,  Black  Lion,  and  similar  brands,  passed  by  the  Collector 
oi  Customs  as  such,  15  cents  per  pound  British  preferential  tariff  and  30  cents 
per  pound  general  tariff;  leaf,  other  kinds,  30  cents  per  pound  British  preferential 
tariff  and  50  cents  per  pound  general  tariff.  The  former  rates  of  duty  were  15 
cents  per  pound  British  preferential  tariff  and  30  cents  per  pound  general  tariff 
on  all  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  applies  to  Canada  and  the  general  tariff  to 
all  non-British  countries. 

French  Import  Quotas 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a  French 
decree,  published  December  31,  1933,  places  import  quotas  on  goods  comprised 
within  about  seventy  tariff  items  not  previously  subject  to  quota,  including 
special  steel,  tools,  safety  razor  blades,  automobiles  and  parts,  rubber  goods,  ice 
skates,  asbestos,  and  abrasives.  Details  of  these  new  quotas  have  not  yet  been 
received.  Another  decree  of  December  31  renews  the  previous  quotas  on  indus- 
trial products.  The  quota  of  patent  leather  allotted  to  Canada  is  6,000  kilo- 
grams for  the  first  three  months  of  1934,  the  same  amount  as  was  allotted  in 
each  of  the  two  previous  three-month  periods. 

French  Quota  on  Canadian  Apples  and  Pears 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1552 
(October  28,  1933),  page  722,  Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris, 
cables  that  the  total  French  apple  and  pear  quota  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934 
has  been  fixed  at  -220,000  metric  quintals.  Of  this  amount  1,200  quintals 
(264,480  pounds)  has  been  allotted  to  Canada. 

French  Depreciated  Currency  Surtax 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a  French 
decree  of  December  30,  1933,  authorizes  the  Government  to  suppress  the  depre- 
ciated currency  surtax  on  imports  from  any  country  whose  currency  has  remained 
practically  stable  during  the  year  1933.  A  decree  published  the  next  day  can- 
celled the  surtax  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  which  has  previously  applied  to 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  Ceylon,  Malay  States,  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  and 
the  surtax  of  25  per  cent  on  imports  from  Hongkong. 
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Italian  Tariff  on  Asbestos  and  Horsehair 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiiaan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that 
by  Italian  Royal  Decree  Law  No.  1569,  effective  November  27,  1933,  asbestos, 
crude  and  in  powder,  and  raw  horsehair,  excluding  that  cleaned  and  cut  to 
measure  and  made  up  into  tufts  or  arranged  in  packets,  enter  Italy  duty  free. 
Formerly  these  goods  were  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

• 

Documentation  for  Shipments  to  Argentina 

Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  cables 
that  invoices  for  goods  arriving  in  Argentina  after  February  28,  1934,  must  be 
vised  by  the  Argentine  Consul.  Under  the  regulations  at  present  in  force  the 
declaration  and  certificate  of  origin  (a  special  form  supplied  by  the  Argentine 
Consul)  and  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  must  be  vised,  but  the  commercial  invoice 
has  been  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

Increase  in  Mexican  Tariff  on  Alcoholic  Beverages 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  December  29,  advises  that  a  decree  effective  January  1,  1934,  increases 
the  Mexican  import  duties  on  alcoholic  beverages  including  beer,  cider,  wines, 
and  distilled  alcoholic  beverages,  but  at  the  same  time  abolishes  surcharges  of 
from  70  to  100  per  cent  of  the  duty  previously  applicable  to  these  products. 
The  effect  of  these  changes  is  to  make  a  slight  increase  in  the  net  amount  of 
duties  payable.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  any  interested  Cana- 
dian firm  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Committee,  Wel- 
lington. These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores 
Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  and  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Sup- 
plies and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 3.000  cords,  telephone,  4-conductor,  to  specification 
and  drawings;  42  pounds  wire,  nickel-silver,  enamelled  and  silk  covered,  to  specification 
(tenders  close  March  13) ;  26  totally  enclosed  secondary  cells  to  specification,  including  26 
copper-cored  lead  connecting  bars  and  10  per  cent  spare  containers  (tenders  close  March  15)  ; 
1.000  yards  cord,  instrument,  continuous,  4-conductor;  750  cords,  instrument,  single- 
conductor;  6,000  cords,  instrument,  2-conductor;  500  cords,  instrument,  6-conductor  (tenders 
close  March  14).   All  to  specifications  and  drawings. 

Public  Works  Department:  Section  92,  Waitaki  Power  Scheme. — 110  kv.  and  33  kv. 
outdoor  swi'tchgear  and  steelwork,  comprising  one  33-kv.  oil  circuit-breaker,  without  bushing 
C.Ts.;  six  bushing-ttype  current  transformers  for  33-kv.  O.C.B.;  one  33-kv.  combined  C.T. 
and  P.T.  metering  outfit;  one  26-kv.a.  three-phase  33,000/400- volt  local  service  (transformer; 
it  wo  110-kv.  three-phase  sets  of  200-amp.  gang-operated  air-brake  switches  (one  fitted  with 
earthing  device);  twelve  110-kv.  three-phase  sets  of  200-amp.  gang-operated  disconnects; 
complete  steel  structure  for  110-kv.  equipment  (without  erection  for  inspection);  complete 
set  of  busbars,  insulators,  connectors,  etc.,  for  foregoing;  two  33-kv.  three-phase  sets  of  200- 
amp.  gang-operated  air-brake  switches;  six  33-kv.  three-phase  sets  of  200-amp.  gang-opera,ted 
disconnects  (one  fitted  with  fuses  for  local  service  transformer)';  complete  steel  structure 
for  33-kv.  equipment  (without  erection  for  inspection)  ;  complete  set  of  busbars,  insulators, 
connectors,  etc.,  for  above  (tenders  close  March  27). 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  •Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
usiii«:  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  8 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  8,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  2,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  8 

AAistria 

Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1795 

$  .1803 

5 

Belgium 

Belga 

.  1390 

.2204 

.2164 

H 

Bulgaria 

Lev 

.0072 

.0099 

.0100 

8~ 

( Czechoslovakia 

Krone 

.0296 

.0474 

.0464 

3* 

.2680 

2299 

.2279 

2* 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0229 

.0228 

4* 

.0392 

0fi90 

0609 

2i 

2 

.2382 

.3780 

.3712 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

5  1471 

5 .0895 

2 

.0130 

OOQl 

.0092 

7 

Holland  

4090 

.  oout 

6261 

91 

.  1749 

.2793 

.2830 

4| 

Italy  

.  UOZO 

OSQQ 
.  UoJO 

.0820 

3" 

.0176 

.0217 

.0218 

7* 

'.2680 

^2588 

.2559 

3* 

.0442 

.0468 

.0472 

5i 

.0060 

.0096 

.0096 

6 

.1930 

.1304 

.  1286 

6 

.2680 

.2653 

.2629 

2* 

.1930 

.3070 

.3017 

2 

United  States 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

0075 

1.0018 

2 

.4245 

^2493 

.2504 

Brazil  

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0872 

.0876 

Chile  

.1217 

007? 

.0976 

4* 

.9733 

.6583 

.6862 

4 

.4985 

.2763 

.2775 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2294 

.2304 

6 

.1930 

.2593 

.2579 

1.0342 

.7406 

.7514 

1.0000 

.9984 

1.0028 

 Dollar 

.3820 

.3792 

.3650 

.3910 

.3862 

"3* 

 Yen 

.4985 

.3112 

.3080 

3.65 

.4020 

.6413 

.6261 

4* 

 Dollar 

.3456 

.3431 

Siam  

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4887 

.4758 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5960 

.  6036 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0743 

1.0623 

4.8666 

5.1700 

5 . 0995 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0743 

1.0623 

.0392 

.0618 

.0616 

.0392 

.0618 

.0616 

Australia.  .  . . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.1176 

4.0716 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.2790 

5.2199 

New  Zealand. 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.1341 

4.0879 

South  Africa 

4.8666 

5.1664 

5.0958 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  X.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretar}*,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Herrings  

Canned  Fish  

Butter  

Wheat  Flour  

Oats  

Miscellaneous — 

Elastic  Corsets  and  Rubber  Cor- 
sets. 

Cotton,  Woollen  and  Silk  Piece 
Goods. 

Cotton  Frocks,  Cruising  Suits 
and  Beach  Pyjamas. 

Piece  Goods  of  Cotton  and  of 
Pure  and  Artificial  Silk. 

Newsprint  

LTnbleached  Sulphite  and  Easy- 
bleaching  Sulphite  Pulp. 

Wooden  Meat  Skewers  

Sulphite  Board  

Laths  

Wooden  Bicycle  Rims  

Fire  Truck  Equipment  


21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic. 

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Havana,  Cuba  

Havana,  Cuba  


London,  EDgland  

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

London,  England  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. . . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. . . 

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. . . 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Christ  church,  New  Zealand 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand 
Kowloon,  Hongkong  


Agency 

Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 


Purchase  and  Agency 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  preferential  duties  under  the  new 
British  Tariff,  Customs  regulations  require  original  invoice  and  Certificate  of 
Origin  must  be  produced  when  goods  of  Canadian  origin  are  being  cleared 
through  Customs  in  Great  Britain. 

Please  see  that  necessary  forms  are  forwarded  to  your  consignees  as  early 
as  possible  so  that  no  delay  will  be  encountered  in  clearing  their  goods  through 
British  Customs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  21  and  Feb.  18;  Manchester  Exporter,  Man- 
chester Line,  Jan.  23;  Montcalm,  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  24;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  3;  Montrose. 
Feb.  10;  Montclare,  Feb.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Adriatic,  White  Star  Line,  Jan.  29  and 
Feb.  26;  Dakotian,  Feb.  14;  Oranian,  Feb.  27 — both  Leyland  Line;  Newfoundland,  Furness 
Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  19  and  Feb.  23;  Beaverburn  (also  calls  at  Hamburg),  Jan. 
26;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  2;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  9;  Beaverford,  Feb.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Alaunia,  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  24;  Ascania,  Feb.  10;  Aurania,  Feb.  17 — all  Cunard  Line;  Cairn- 
vaJona,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  24;  Artigas,  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  calls  at  Hambug). 
Jan.  24. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  19;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Oranian, 
Leyland  Line,  Jan.  16;  Pennland,  Jan.  28  and  Feb.  25;  Westernland,  Feb.  11 — both  Red  Star 
Line  (also  call  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  20;  Manchester  Exporter,  Jan.  23;  Man- 
chester Division,  Jan.  27;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  3;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  10; 
Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  17;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  24— all  Manchester  Line;  Dakotian, 
Feb.  14;  Oranian,  Feb.  27 — both  Leyland  Line. 

To  Glasgow. -^Concordia,  Jan.  23;  Airthria,  Feb.  3;  Sukiria,  Feb.  16 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith .— Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  22;  Cairnesk,  Feb.  12 
— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Artigas,  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  calls  at  Dundee), 
Jan.  24. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Bristol  City,  Jan.  19;  Boston  City,  Feb.  2 — 
both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Nortonian,  Jan.  27;  Salacia,  Feb.  10 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Middlesbrough  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Jan.  16;  Kelso,  Feb.  12 — both  Eller- 
man's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — United  States,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Jan.  29; 
Koscuiszko,  Gdjmia-America  Line  (also  calls  at  Gdynia),  Jan.  22;  Braheholm,  Feb.  3;  Kors- 
holm,  Feb.  23 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Bcdtic  Ports. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-America  Line,  Jan.  19  and 
Feb.  19;   Braheholm,  Feb.  3;   Korsholm,  Feb.  23 — both  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquclon.-^Roszlmd,  Jan.  15  and  29  and  Feb.  12; 
Dominica,  Jan.  22  and  Feb.  5 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Rv.  ami 
SS.  Co.,  Jan.  18  and  Feb.  1  and  15;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SIS.  Co.,  Jan.  22  and 
Feb.  5;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Jan.  30. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  4; 
Lady  Drake,  Feb.  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia.  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Primo,  Jan.  25;  Christian  Krohg. 
Feb.  8;  Cissy,  Feb.  22 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Jan.  17  and  Feb.  14; 
Lady  Rodney  (also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Jan.  24  and  Feb.  21;  Cavelier,  Jan.  31; 
Lady  Somers  (also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Feb.  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Heien,  Jan.  17  and  Feb.  14;  Lillemor, 
Jan.  31— both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara  —  Chomedy,  Jan.  20  and  Feb.  24;   Colborne,  Feb.  10— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
Jan.  17;  Silver  Walnut,  Jan.  31;  Siamese  Prince,  Feb.  14— all  Furness-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Lyitelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Jan.  25;  Cana- 
dian Highlander  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Feb.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  Jan.  31;  Cana- 
dian Scottish,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Feb.  1;  Madoera, 
March  16 — both  Java-New  York  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Jan.  26  and  Feb.  23;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  2  and  March  2; 
Montrose,  Feb.  9  and  March  9;  Montclare,  Feb.  16  and  March  16;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
March  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  18  and  Feb.  22;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  25  and  March  1; 
Beaverdale,  Feb.  1  and  March  8;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  8  and  March  22;  Beaverford,  Feb.  15 
and  March  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  18;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  25;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Feb.  1;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  15; 
Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  22 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Nortonian,  Jan.  24;  Salacia,  Feb.  7 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Jan.  20;  Cairnesk,  Feb.  10 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Jan.  16;  Kenbane  Head  (does  not  call  at  Bel- 
fast), Jan.  23;  Carrigan  Head  (does  not  call  at  Dublin),  Jan.  26 — all  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londondcny  and  Cork). 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Jan.  20;  Airthria,  Feb.  1;  Sulairia,  Feb.  14 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  18;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  1;  Beaverburn,  March  1;  Mont- 
calm. March  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita.  Llovd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Feb.  23. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Hada  County,  Jan.  18;  Brant  County,  Feb.  5 — 
both  County  Line. 

T o  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Kiel,  Hamburg- American  North  German  Lloyd  Line.  Jan. 
22;  Beaverburn.  Jan.  25;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;  Beaverbrae.  March  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific 
(do  not  call  at  Bremen). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Luria,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  24;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  31; 
Lady  Drake,  Feb.  14 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia.  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Primo,  Jan.  20;  Christian  Krohg, 
Feb.  3;  Cissy,  Feb.  17 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Lino. 

To  Kingston  ( Jamaica) .-^San  Benito,  Jan.  27;  La  Perla,  Feb.  10;  San  Bruno,  Fob.  24 
— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria.  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
■and  Calcutta. — City  of  Corinth.  American  and  Indian  Lino.  Jan.  27. 

To  South  African  Porfs.-^Calumet,  Elder-Dempster  Co.,  Jan.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiyo  Main.  Jan.  2."  and  March  17;  Heian  M  ini.  Feb. 
17;  Hikawa  Maru.  March  1 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Falstria.  Feb.  17;  Selandia,  March  16— both  East 
Asiatic  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong . — Tyndarcus  (call-  Miike),  Jin.  28: 
Protesilaus.  Feb.  18;  Ixion  (calls  Miike),  March  11 — all  Blue  Funnel  Lino  (cargo  accepted 
for  Taku  Bar). 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls 
saki>,  Jan.  27  ami  March  24;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Feb.  10;  Empress 
of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  24;  Empress  of  Japan,  March  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  Jan.  15;  City  of  Victoria,  Feb.  9 — both  British 
Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Everett,  Feb.  8;  Bellingham,  March  8 — both 
Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Olympia,  Jan.  18;  Grays  Harbour,  Feb. 
IS:  Shelton,  March  18 — all  Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila,  Hollo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rai  goon  and  Calcutta. — Saparoea,  Jan.  15;  Baitoe,  Feb.  1 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honohdu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  31;  Niagara,  Feb.  28 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Jan.  18;  Golden 
*     tst,  Feb.  18;  Golden  Eagle,  March  19 — all  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Feb.  6. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  Jan.  15;  Loch  Goil, 
Jan.  29;  Drechtdyk,  Feb.  12;  Nebraska,  Feb.  26— all  Royal  Mail  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Jan.  22;  Pacific  Shipper,  Feb.  5;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb. 
19;  Pacific  Reliance,  March  5;  Pacific  Ranger,  March  19 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Europa,  Jan.  29;  India, 
Feb.  17— both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Jan.  17;  Los  Angeles,  Jan.  27;  Tacoma, 
Feb.  7;  Donau,  Feb.  17;  (San  Francisco,  Feb.  28 — all  Hamburg- American  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Feb.  5;  Buenos  Aires,  March  12 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Jan.  20. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) . — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.  Ltd.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Calcutta. — Silvermaple,  Jan.  17;  Manoeran,  Feb.  16;  Silverwillow,  March  19 
— all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  (cargo  acceplted  for  Beira). 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Jan.  24. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — West  Mahwah,  Kingsley  Navigation  Co.  (also  calls 
at  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro) . 

To  San  Antonio,. Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Jan.  15;  Brandanger,  Feb.  14 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Narenta,  Jan.  15;  Loch  Goil,  Jan.  30 — both  Royal  Mail 
Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Rotterdam  and  Southampton);  Steel  Exporter  (calls  at  Avonmouth), 
Jan.  15;  Oregon  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Havre  but  not  at  Liverpool), 
Jan.  18 — both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.;  Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Rotterdam  and  New- 
castle but  not  ait  London),  Jan.  20;  Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle 
but  not  at  Liverpool),  Jan.  24;  Fresno  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle), 
Jan.  30 — all  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.;  Pacific  Trader,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.  (calls  at 
Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Jan.  21;  Corrientes,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls  at  Glasgow), 
Jan.  26. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Quarrington  Court,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co..  Jan.  15; 
Iddlesleigh,  Dale  &  Co.,  Jan.  15;  Aldington  Court,  Jan.  15;  Heina,  Jan.  18 — both  Canadian 
Transport  Co. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Mirraibooka,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co..  Jan.  31. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Cuzco,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Jan.  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L,  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turke}',  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building. 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003.  Calcutta.  Office— S  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Italy 

A.  B  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Mala}'  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Oalle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantr  acorn. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Harrison  Watson,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada 

House,  Trafalgar  Square,   S.W.I.     (Territory   covers   Home   Counties,  Southeastern 

Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)    Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  WALES 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  22,  1933. — Coal  mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  South 
Wales,  and  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  economic  life  of  that  territory  for  over 
seventy  years.  Around  it  have  sprung  up  numerous  smaller  industries,  all  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  coal  trade  for  their  continued  prosperity. 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  South  Wales  has  suffered  more  under  the  influ- 
ence of  post-war  conditions  than  any  other  key  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  which  has  been  brought  about  principally  by 
the  substitution  of  oil  for  coal  in  marine  propulsion.  Other  factors  contributing 
to  its  difficulties  are  the  growth  of  fuel  economy  in  industry,  the  development  of 
the  native  coal  resources  of  other  countries,  and  the  present  economic  depression. 

STEAM  COAL 

The  bulk  of  the  steam  coal  produced  in  South  Wales  prior  to  the  War  was 
either  shipped  as  coal  cargoes  to  foreign  destination  or  received  into  the  bunkers 
of  merchant  vessels  touching  at  South  Wales,  ports.  Of  the  nearly  80^000,000 
tons  shipped  as  coal  cargo  in  1913,  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  Least  6Q  pet  CjSn.1 
was  ultimately  intended  for  consumption  by  merchant  and  naval  fleets.  But 
naval  vessels  have  now  largely  substituted  nil  for  coal,  and  of  the  mercantile 
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marine  it  lias  been  estimated  that  over  44  per  cent  are  now  oil-driven.  Producers 
of  steam  coal  therefore  have  little  hope  of  recapturing  their  former  volume  of 
trade  in  bunkering,  but  with  the  development  of  hydrogenation  schemes — the 
manufacture  of  oil  from  coal — they  hope  indirectly  to  regain  a  share  in  this  and 
other  oil  markets.  To  achieve  this  end  the  important  oil  refining  industry  of 
South  Wales  has  been  reorganized  and  is  now  concentrating  on  specification  gas 
oils,  diesel  fuels,  and  numerous  grades  of  high-quality  lubricating  oils,  waxes, 
flux  oils,  burning  oils,  etc. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL 

The  market  for  South  Wales  anthracite  coal  has  been  slowly  increasing  even 
during  the  depression,  and  the  anthracite  industry  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  the 
Welsh  coal  trade  to-day.  Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  production  and  preparation  of  Welsh  anthracite.  Practically  every  under- 
taking has  modernized  its  surface  equipment,  and  some  producers  have  installed 
laboratories  at  various  centres  of  distribution.  The  success  of  these  methods  is 
evidenced  by  the  increasing  demand  for  Welsh  anthracite  in  home  and  foreign 
markets. 

The  comparative  prosperity  in  the  anthracite  trade  has  been  attributed 
largely  to  the  increased  demand  from  the  British  Dominions,  particularly  Canada. 
It  is  reported  that  1,250,000  tons  of  Welsh  anthracite  coal  were  exported  to 
Canada  from  Swansea  and  Port  Talbot  during  the  past  season,  which  ended  the 
middle  of  November,  constituting  a  record  for  shipments  to  the  Dominion  from 
these  ports.  In  1932  total  exports  of  Welsh  anthracite  to  Canada  amounted  to 
977,395  tons  as  against  609,221  tons  in  1931,  679,923  tons  in  1930,  and  504,856 
tons  in  1929.  (See  also  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1545  of  September 
9,  1933,  page  417.) 

EMPLOYMENT 

Employment  in  the  coal-mining  industry  continues  to  show  improvement, 
but  the  position  is  still  unsatisfactory.  According  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
there  were  139,346  wage  earners  on  the  colliery  books  in  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire on  November  25,  1933,  representing  an  increase  of  1-5  per  cent  over 
the  figures  for  the  previous  month,  and  of  3-6  per  cent  over  those  for  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  total  number  of  those  insured,  however,  58,060  or  27-2  per  cent 
were  classified  as  wholly  unemployed  and  21,676  or  10-1  per  cent  as  temporarily 
unemployed.  In  November  of  this  year  the  percentage  of  unemployed  persons 
connected  with  the  Welsh  coal-mining  industry  was  therefore  37-3,  indicating 
an  improvement  over  last  year,  when  41-2  per  cent  were  unemployed. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

South  Wales  occupies  an  important  position  among  the  iron  and  steel 
producing  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1933 
26-69  per  cent  of  the  steel  ingot  output  of  this  country  was  produced  in  South 
Wales,  the  actual  figure  being  849,600  tons  out  of  3,182,800  tons.  During  the 
first  seven  months  of  1933  South  Wales  also  produced  36,100  tons  of  pig  iron, 
representing  11-2  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country.  The  most 
important  products  of  the  Welsh  steel  mills  are  steel  sheets  and  tinplate  bars 
for  the  domestic  sheet  and  tinplate  industries.  The  plants  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  sheets  and  bars  have  a  capacity  of  more  than  2,000,000  tons 
of  steel  ingots  per  annum. 

Employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  South  Wales  as  on  November 
25,  1933,  showed  an  improvement  of  19*7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  figure 
for  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year.  The  situation,  however,  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. 
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T INFLATE  INDUSTRY 

The  Welsh  tinplate  industry  draws  its  raw  materials  almost  exclusively 
from  the  local  iron  and  steel  industry.  Following  the  imposition  of  a  tariff, 
imports  of  Continental  steel  have  practically  ceased.  Tinplate  manufacturers 
are  having  great  difficulty  in  keeping  prices  down  to  a  level  which  will  allow  their 
products  to  compete  with  foreign  tinplates  and  other  products  such  as  glass, 
cardboard,  and  plastic  materials. 

The  Ottawa  Agreements  have  materially  assisted  the  industry  in  Empire 
markets,  but  this  increased  business  has  been  more  than  offset  by  decreases  in 
sales  to  foreign  countries.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  1933  exports  to 
Empire  countries  totalled  109,023  tons  of  tinplate  as  against  91,162  tons  for  the 
same  period  in  1932.  Meanwhile,  however,  exports  to  foreign  countries  fell  off 
by  37,248  tons.  Home  consumption,  however,  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  partly 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  canning  industry. 

SHIPPING 

Shipping  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  South  Wales,  and  like 
many  other  industries  in  that  district  owes  its  development  to  the  coal  trade. 
The  shipment  of  coal  is  still  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  South  Wales  ports. 
Imports  include  iron  ore,  copper  and  other  ores,  pitwood  and  mining  timber, 
grain,  flour,  foodstuffs,  oil,  general  merchandise,  timber  and  deals.  Exports  other 
than  coal  include  patent  fuel,  iron  and  steel,  tinplates,  cement,  petroleum  spirit, 
grain,  and  flour. 

MARKET  FOR  CARDBOARD  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  December  20,  1933. — In  connection  with  the  present  intrusive  expan- 
sion of  domestic  industries,  many  lines  of  raw  and  semi-raw  materials  are  being 
processed  in  the  Irish  Free  State  under  a  protective  import  duty  levied  against 
the  finished  product.  An  important  and  growing  demand  has  lately  been  created 
for  cardboard  for  making  boxes  and  light  containers  of  various  kinds.  The  chief 
users  in  Ireland  are  dealers  in  confectionery,  tobacco,  and  pharmaceutical 
products.  Some  half  dozen  box-making  plants  are  in  operation  in  the  Free  St  mi.  . 
and  others  are  in  course  of  erection. 

IMPORTS 

The  latest  available  figures  of  imports,  covering  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured cardboard  products,  into  the  Irish  Free  State  by  countries  of 
origin  are  as  follows:  — 


Imports  of  Boxrs  and  Cartons  of  Paper  and  Cardboard 


1031 

1932 

1931 

1032 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  

  43/201 

61,771 

99,604 

137,00.1 

Northern  Ireland  

  4,838 

0,08") 

10.7(H) 

13,488 

Other  countries  

  510 

800 

707 

1,616 

Total  

  48,639 

0S..V25 

111,101 

152,199 

73.r>7.-»    I  i 
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Imports  of  Millboard  and  Strawboard 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

f 

£ 

Great  Britain  

.  .  ....  .  .  5,816 

7,911 

7,367 

8,279 

A  on 

667 

453 

731 

  7,284 

7,800 

7,025 

7,531 

United  States  . 

2  825 

1,166 

A,  1  uu 

  10,193 

23^937 

7,351 

13,381 

  35,876 

38,172 

16,143 

17,558 

Sweden  

  2,605 

3,173 

2,241 

3,312 

  30 

4,464 

19 

1,884 

  1,514 

980 

930 

509 

  66,572 

88,270 

44,295 

54,686 

Imports 

of  Cardboard  and  Pasteboard 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

  9,681 

9,318 

11,380 

14,193 

  731 

1,798 

782 

1,095 

  2,234 

1,531 

1,660 

1,193 

  2,438 

3,561 

2,100 

2,569 

  2,217 

2,313 

1,640 

1,581 

Totcal  

  17,301 

18,521 

17,562 

20,631 

MATERIALS  USED 

Sheets  of  standard  sulphite  board  are  imported  in  different  weights,  sizes, 
and  colours  to  suit  the  specifications  for  the  various  types  of  containers.  White 
board,  glazed  one  side,  of  0-015  to  0-020  caliper  is  chiefly  in  demand,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  waterproofed  machine-made  leather  board  for  bottoms 
is  also  used.  To  avoid  waste  in  cutting,  sheets  of  various  sizes  are  ordered, 
except  when  a  large  quantity  is  required  for  one  particular  type  of  box.  The 
fact  that  the  majority  of  boxes  are  printed  in  colours  is  an  additional  reason  for 
the  greater  demand  for  white  board. 

There  are  practically  no  sales  of  Canadian  white  board  in  this  market  at 
present,  the  Continental  products  being  cheaper  and  of  somewhat  better  appear- 
ance. White  board  from  the  Continent  is  reported  to  be  as  cheap  as  Canadian 
grey.  Although  the  latter  is  considerably  stronger,  extra  strength  is  apparently 
not  required  and,  in  the  case  of  hinging,  is  even  considered  a  drawback.  Cost 
and  appearance  are  the  determining  factors  in  obtaining  a  share  in  this  trade. 

Cardboard  boxes  of  both  plain  and  corrugated  fibreboard  are  replacing 
wooden  boxes  in  this  market  to  an  increasing  extent.  Weights  and  strengths 
vary,  but  conform  to  the  railroad  carriage  classifications,  which  are  practically 
identical  with  those  obtaining  in  Canada.  The  sheets  mostly  in  demand  are  of 
60-120  caliper,  for  the  most  part  made  from  waste  paper  and  imported  from 
England.  At  present  there  appear  to  be  no  Canadian  offerings  in  this  market 
for  this  type  of  boxboard. 

PACKING 

German  and  European  packing  is  generally  in  wooden  frames,  top  and 
'bottom;  paper  wrapped  and  hoop-iron  bound.  These  bales  usually  weigh  from 
3  to  4  cwts.  and  are  said  to  be  less  suitable  than  the  Canadian  pack  of  112 
pounds,  which  is  much  easier  to  handle. 

DUTIES 

Empty  containers  and  parts  made  of  cardboard,  pasteboard,  millboard,  or 
other  similar  materials  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  (33$ 
per  cent  British  preferential),  but  cardboard,  etc.,  sheets  for  box  making  are 
admitted  free  of  duty. 
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BUYING  METHODS 

Exporters  to  this  market  all  quote  f.o.b.  Dublin  in  sterling,  the  majority 
selling  through  London  houses  but  not  from  stocks  held  in  that  centre.  A  local 
agent,  with  samples  and  a  competitive  board  and  prices,  would  prove  a  better 
representative  for  a  Canadian  exporter,  provided  that  he  could  guarantee  quick 
and  certain  deliveries.  There  is  a  regular  weekly  steamer  from  Hamburg  to 
Dublin,  and  shipments  usually  follow  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  date  of 
the  order.  To  compete  with  this  service  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  agent  of 
a  Canadian  shipper  to  cable  his  orders.  There  is  no  special  buying  season,  but 
the  factories  order  their  supplies  frequently  and  steadily.  Continental  exporters' 
terms  of  payment  are  usually  cash  against  documents,  but  on  approved  accounts 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days  credit  is  extended  when  required. 


AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

WHEAT 

Melbourne,  December  15,  1933. — The  crop  year  for  the  1932-33  season  ended 
on  November  30.  The  official  statistics  of  total  production,  quantity  exported, 
and  balance  held  for  domestic  requirements  for  each  state  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  as  follows: — 

Production 


Bus. 

Victoria   47,843,129 

New  South  Wales   77,000,000 

South  Australia   42,429,614 

"Western  Australia   41,655,000 

Other   3,470,616 


Total  for  Australia   212.398,359 

Exports  to  Nov.  30,  1933    149,006,859 


Balance  at  Nov.  30,  1933    63,391,500 


The  estimated  annual  domestic  requirements  in  wheat  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  approximately  50,000,000  bushels,  but  owing  to  the  drought  conditions  and 
the  low  prices  ruling  for  this  commodity  during  the  past  year,  it  is  probable  that 
greater  quantities  have  been  utilized  for  animal  feeding,  with  the  result  that 
55,000,000  bushels  will  probably  be  required  to  meet  domestic  consumption  for 
1932-33.  The  visible  surplus  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  bushels,  and  the 
balance  may  be  accounted  for  by  wheat  and  flour  stocks  held  by  millers  and 
by  certain  quantities  still  in  the  hands  of  growers. 

The  1933  growing  season  has  been  a  disappointing  one  in  that  there  were 
prospects  three  months  ago  for  an  excellent  crop  estimated  at  nearly  180,000,000 
bushels,  but  the  estimates  have  been  forced  down  as  a  result  of  a  prolonged  and 
widespread  drought,  recently  followed  by  excessively  heavy  rainfalls,  and  the 
current  figures  now  stand  at  only  150,000,000  bushels  with  an  accompanying 
deterioration  in  quality.  The  harvest  operations  have  been  held  up  in  all  states 
by  the  unusual  rains.  Western  Australia  has  escaped  the  unfavourable  weather, 
and  the  quality  of  the  crop  in  this  state  is  superior  to  that  of  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  curtailed  crop,  prices  have  not  firmed  materially  and  still 
stand  at  about  2s.  Id.  per  bushel,  Australian  currency  (42  cents  Canadian), 
delivered  at  nearest  railway  station.  Growers  are  reluctant  to  accept  the  cur- 
rent prices,  and  practically  none  of  the  new  crop,  with  the  exception  of  that 
produced  in  Western  Australia,  has  been  sold.  The  market  continues  in  a 
depressed  condition,  and  buyers  are  unable  to  offer  attractive  quotations. 
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FLOUR 

The  present  condition  of  the  flour  market  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that 
of  a  year  ago,  when  the  mills  were  favourably  situated  with  respect  to  export- 
orders,  With  the  exception  of  a  good  demand  from  Dairen,  Manchuria,  there 
is  practically  no  prospect  of  sales  in  any  market,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  when 
the  position  will  improve. 

The  exchange  situation  resulting  from  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  United  States  dollar  has  diverted  the  attention  of  Eastern  buyers  to  other 
sources  than  Australia,  and  it  is  improbable  that  Australian  millers  will  par- 
ticipate to  the  same  extent  as  formerly  in  the  markets  of  the  Orient  so  long  as 
the  present  exchange  conditions  obtain. 

The  current  f.o.b.  steamer  quotations  ruling  on  standard  quality  Australian 
tlour  are  £5  7s.  6d.  in  Australian  currency,  equivalent  to  $21.50  in  Canadian 
funds,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  packed  in  150-pound  hessian  sacks;  and  £5  18s. 
9d.,  equivalent  to  $23.75  Canadian,  packed  in  49-pound  calico  bags. 

A  parcel  of  about  3,000  tons  has  been  committed  for  January  shipment  to 
Dairen,  Manchuria,  but  other  export  movement  is  negligible. 

CHARTERING 

The  chartering  of  the  new  wheat  crop  remains  unchanged  and  is  proceeding 
slowly.  Only  about  300,000  tons  have  been  committed  as  compared  with  a  total 
of  900,000  tons  committed  by  December  13,  1932.  The  shipping  companies  are 
prepared  to  take  commitments,  but  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  shippers 
and  co-operative  organizations  to  place  large  quantities  of  unsold  wheat  afloat 
until  conditions  in  the  oversea  markets  become  clarified. 

Rates  continue  steady  and  slightly  firmer  at  25s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
for  bagged  wheat  from  Western  Australia;  26s.  from  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
and  New  South  Wales;  and  23s.  for  bulk  cargoes — all  freights  payable  in  Eng- 
lish currency  at  port  of  destination. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Export  of  Eggs  from  Australia 

Sydney,  December  7,  1933. — Exports  of  eggs  in  shell  from  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  United  Kingdom  from  July  1  to  the  middle  of  November  exceeded 
those  for  the  similar  period  of  1932  by  nearly  2,140,000  dozen.  Corresponding 
figures  for  total  shipments  to  destinations  other  than  Great  Britain  in  the  same 
periods  were  9,720  dozen  and  20,550  dozen  respectively. 

Butter  Production  in  New  South  Wales 

Abundant  rains  have  so  improved  the  pasturage  that  butter  and  cheese 
factories  are  working  at  full  capacity.  Present  indications  point  to  a  record 
volume  of  production,  but  low  prices  abroad  are  an  occasion  of  considerable 
concern  to  both  exporters  and  producers. 

Motor  Car  Sales  in  New  South  Wales 

Sales  of  new  motor  cars  in  New  South  Wales  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  exceed  distributors'  pre-season  estimates  (based  on  last  year's  busi- 
ness), and  there  are  indications  of  a  temporary  shortage  in  some  makes.  Sales 
effected  since  June  last  have  been  heavier  than  in  any  similar  period  for  several 

years. 
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Sugar  Production  in  Australia 

Sugar-cane  is  grown  only  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  much 
more  extensively  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  state.  The  quantity  of  cane 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar  varies  with  the  variety  planted,  the  district, 
and  the  season.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1920-21  an  average  of  8-56  tons 
of  Australian  cane  was  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  sugar,  whereas  the  average 
iigure  for  the  past  decade  was  reduced  to  7-70  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  Aus- 
tralian production  of  sugar  in  1933  will  reach  the  record  figure  of  600,000  tons, 
of  which  approximately  280,000  tons  will  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and. 
Canada. 

Damage  to  New  South  Wales  Wheat  Crop 

Harvesting  is  carried  on  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  end  of  November 
until  January,  and  these  months  are  generally  very  dry.  Due  to  heavy  rains, 
however,  this  year's  wheat  crop  has  suffered  serious  damage,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  yields  will  be  appreciably  decreased  and  the  quality  of  the  grain 
reduced.  On  account  of  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  the  higher  prices  of  wool, 
it  is  expected  that  much  of  the  land  now  under  wheat  will  be  used  for  grazing 
purposes  next  year. 

Slight  Increase  in  Imports  into  New  South  Wales 

Imports  into  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  in  October  were  valued  in  ster- 
ling at  £2,100,000  as  compared  with  £1,980,000  in  September  and  £2,015,000  in 
October,  1932.  Imports  for  the  four  months  July  to  October,  1933,  amounted 
to  £8,086,000  as  against  £8,071,000  for  the  same  four  months  of  1932. 

Some  of  the  principal  commodities  showing  increases  were:  fish,  £36,444 
(1932,  £25,998);  cotton  and  linen  piece-goods,  £148,764  (£142,644);  bags  and 
sacks,  £166,118  (£97,246);  paints  and  varnishes,  £16,256  (£12,418);  electrical 
machinery  and  appliances,  £65,171  (£51,891);  all  other  machinery,  £87,712 
(£76,456) ;  metals  and  metal  manufactures.  £76,612  (£73,441) ;  chassis  for 
motor  cars,  £20,045  (£17,106);  and  timber,  £44,062  (£43,232).  There  was  a 
heavy  decrease  in  imports  of  petroleum  and  spirits — from  £295,380  to  £56,786. 
Printing  paper  showed  a  decrease  from  £77,509  to  £63,225,  although  there  was 
an  increase  in  all  other  paper  from  £44,218  to  £48,712,  and  in  stationery  fronii 
£56,235  to  £58,203. 

WOOL  SALES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  I,.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  6,  1933. — Wool  marketing  in  New  Zealand  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  means  of  a  series  of  auction  sales  which  are  attended  by  buyers 
from  the  principal  wool  importing  countries.  The  clip  is  brought  to  the  main 
centres,  where  it  may  be  sorted  to  some  extent  in  the  large  warehouses.  Prior 
to  each  auction  the  wool  is  inspected  by  overseas  and  local  buyers  who  are  thus 
in  a  position  to  set  their  prices  for  the  lots  or  classes  in  which  they  are  interested. 
In  turn,  the  vendor  is  allowed  to  place  a  reserve  price  on  his  wool.  Lots  that 
are  "  passed,"  that  is,  those  for  which  the  vendor's  reserve  price  is  not  obtained, 
may  be  sold  subsequently  by  private  treaty,  held  over  for  a  subsequent  auction, 
or  shipped  to  the  London  market  on  consignment  to  be  sold  at  the  periodical 
wool  sales  held  at  that  centre.  Settlement  for  wool  purchases  is  made  fourteen 
days  after  the  sales,  and  the  whole  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  a  manner 
which  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  vendors  for  many  years.  Handling  charges 
and  commission  rates  are  moderate,  there  is  genuine  competition  in  the  biddings 
and  the  buyers  are  afforded  a  wide  selection  at  each  sale. 
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The  first  sales  are  held  each  year  at  Auckland  in  the  last  week  of  November 
or  early  in  December,  as  the  clip  is  available  earliest  in  that  district.  The 
buyers  then  leave  for  Napier,  proceeding  thence  to  Wellington,  Christchurch, 
Dunedin,  and  other  centres.  A  second,  and  sometimes  a  third,  'series  of  sales 
takes  place,  beginning  again  with  Auckland  and  concluding  in  March  or  April 
of  each  year.  For  the  earlier  sales  the  catalogue  is  limited  to  about  25,000 
bales,  but  there  is  usually  no  limit  to  the  final  sales,  and  the  total  clip  annually 
auctioned  in  New  Zealand  has  ranged  in  the  past  ten  years  from  425,000  to 
576,000  bales.  Although  in  recent  years  an  additional  100,000  to  200,000  bales 
have  been  sold  annually,  principally  in  London,  the  auctions  are  the  chief  means 
for  marketing  the  wool  clip. 

TYPES  OF  WOOL  PRODUCED 

New  Zealand  produces  chiefly  the  crossbred  type  of  wool,  in  fact  98  per 
cent  of  that  handled  at  the  auctions  is  of  the  crossbred  or  other  strong  types, 
only  2  per  cent  being  Merino.  Almost  the  entire  clip  is  marketed  in  the  greasy 
condition,  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  being  scoured  wool. 

The  weight  of  the  New  Zealand  product  averaged  350  pounds  per  bale  in 
1932-33  as  compared  with  343  pounds  in  1931-32,  the  average  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding seasons  being  338  pounds.  Australian  wool  sales,  on  the  other  hand, 
comprised  83  per  cent  of  the  more  valuable  Merino,  -and  17  per  cent  of  cross- 
bred types,  with  an  average  weight  per  bale  of  from  303  to  307  pounds  during 
the  last  four  years. 

season  1933-34 

The  1933-34  New  Zealand  wool  sales  opened  in  Auckland  on  November  28, 
1933,  with  an  offering  of  23,768  bales.  Prices  advanced  by  approximately  150 
per  cent  above  the  closing  quotations  of  the  previous  season,  with  spirited  com- 
petition among  buyers  from  several  countries. 

A  definite  improvement  in  quotations  had  been  anticipated,  on  account  of 
higher  prices  realized  at  the  London  sales  held  in  recent  months,  but  the  advance 
surpassed  the  most  optimistic  estimates,  and  values  rose  above  the  present 
London  parity.  The  average  return  is  estimated  at  £13  per  bale,  or  lOd.  to  lid. 
per  pound,  in  New  Zealand  currency.  The  bulk  of  the  lines  went  to  Bradford, 
with  strong  competition  from  the  Continent;  local  mills  secured  all  super  lines 
of  fine  halfbreds.  The  top  price  was  25|d.,  a  figure  not  attained  for  several 
years  past.   Practically  the  whole  of  the  offering  was  sold. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  prices  realized  at  the  opening 
sales  in  Auckland  during  the  past  eight  seasons: — 


Average  Average  Total 

Season                                                         per  Bale  per  Pound  Value 

£    s.  d.  d.  £ 

1926-  27                                                         lo    5    7  10.918  264,000 

1927-  28   •                                          21    9    9  14.81  496.000 

1928-  29                                                         22  11    0  15.64  406,000 

1929-  30                                                         15    9    2  10.95  238,125 

1930-  31                                                          6  13    2  4.67  100,759 

1931-  32                                                          7    5  10  5.06  103,131 

1932-  33                                                          7    0    0  5.00  150,000 

1933-  34*                                                      13    0    0  10  to  11  310,000 


*  Estimated. 

Wool  production  in  New  Zealand  is  estimated  to  average  276,000,000 
pounds  per  year,  hence  each  advance  in  price  of  Id.  per  pound  means  a  total 
additional  return  of  over  £1,000,000. 
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JAPANESE  FUR  TRADE 

P.  V.  McLaxe,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  December  26,  1933.— The  principal  furs  taken  in  Japan  are  mink, 
rabbit,  hare,  marten,  squirrel,  flying  squirrel,  badger,  and  Korean  dog.  While 
there  are  no  official  statistics  indicating  the  extent  of  the  Japanese  fur  catch, 
it  is  estimated  as  follows:  400,000  to  500,000  mink,  2,000,000  rabbits,  10,000 
hares,  5,000  flying  squirrels,  100,000  squirrels,  40,000  badger,  and  5,000  Korean 
dogs.  Mink,  rabbits,  hares,  marten  and  badger  are  taken  throughout  Japan, 
flying  squirrels  come  principally  from  Kyushu  and  Oshu,  while  squirrels  are 
taken  chiefly  in  Hokkaido  and  Karafuto,  and  Korean  dogs  in  Korea. 

Fur  farming  is  not  a  highly  developed  industry  in  Japan.  The  principal 
animals  raised  on  farms  are  rabbits,  foxes,  mink,  badger,  and  sable,  of  which 
according  to  the  latest  figures  available,  the  approximate  numbers  are  respectively* 
as  follows:  2,000,000  rabbits  on  430,000  farms,  7,000  foxes  on  200  farms,  7,000 
mink  on  370  farms,  300  badgers  on  30  farms,  and  30  sable  on  10  farms. 

EXPORTS 

According  to  official  trade  returns  exports  of  furs  from  Japan  in  1932 
amounted  to  364.900  kin  (100  kin  equals  132  lbs.)  valued  at  2,659,000  yen  as 
compared  with  319,100  kin  (1,631,000  yen)  in  1931.  The  most  important  pur- 
chaser of  Japanese  furs  was  the  United  States,  which  took  311,100  kin  (2,383,000 
yen)  in  1932  as  against  278,300  kin  (1,403,000  yen)  in  the  previous  year. 
The  only  other  countries  participating  in  this  trade  to  any  considerable  extent 
were  Australia  and  Great  Britain.  Exports  to  the  former  amounted  in  1932  to 
22,000  kin  (62,000  yen)  as  against  4,700  kin  (13,000  yen)  in  1931,  while  exports 
to  the  latter  totalled  18,800  kin  (179,000  yen)  and  16,900  kin  (111,000  yen)  in 
the  respective  years.  Canada  bought  only  8,000  yen  worth  of  furs  in  1932  as 
against  30,000  yen  in  1931. 

The  slight  increase  in  exports  registered  in  1932  is  apparently  being  main- 
tained, as  figures  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1933  are  468,898  kin  (2,806,828 
yen)  as  against  337,074  kin  (2,581,420  yen)  for  the  same  period  of  1932. 

PRICES 

While  prices  necessarily  differ  according  to  grade,  the  following  are  the 
average  quotations  as  supplied  by  two  large  exporters:  mink,  average  18  inches, 
5  yen;  racoon,  Oshin,  90  per  cent  No.  1,  10  per  cent  No.  2,  28  yen;  racoon, 
Northern,  90  per  cent  No.  1,  10  per  cent  No.  2,  23  yen;  badger,  90  per  cent 
No.  1,  10  per  cent  No.  2,  5.50  yen;  marten,  Oshin-Kaga,  30  yen;  squirrel,  Hok- 
kaido, 1.30  yen;  squirrel,  flying,  5  yen;  rabbit,  white,  20  inches,  30  per  cent 
No.  1  (18  to  19  inches),  50  per  cent  No.  1,  20  per  cent  No.  2,  1  yen;  hare,  Hok- 
kaido, 80  per  cent  No.  1,  20  per  cent  No.  2,  0.80  yen;  hare,  Oshin,  80  per  cent 
No.  1,  20  per  cent  No.  2,  0.40  yen;  marten,  15  yen  and  up;  dog,  dressed  Korean, 
2  yen  and  up.   These  prices  are  c.i.f.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Terms  of  payment  are  against  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit.  Packing  is 
usually  in  bales,  and  shipments  are  parcel  post.  For  rabbit  and  hare,  however, 
shipments  are  in  most  instances  in  lots  of  10,000,  packed  1,000  to  the  bale.  A 
minimum  order  for  rabbit  is  1,000  pieces,  and  for  the  other  furs  would  have  to 
amount  to  over  $300. 

IMPORTS 

Total  importations  of  furs  into  Japan  in  1932  amounted  to  699,000  kin 
(930,000  yen)  as  against  145,800  kin  (177,000  yen)  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
bulk  of  the  shipments  were  from  China,  which  supplied  419,900  kin  (630,000 
yen)  as  compared  with  97,600  kin  (68,000  yen)  in  1931.  Other  importanl 
suppliers  in  1932  were  Kwantung  Province,  103,200  kin  (132,000  yen);  Man- 
chukuo,  81,900  kin  (85,000  yen) ;  New  Zealand,  29,400  kin  (7,000  v<  n  i  :  Ar.<f  ralia, 
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28,300  km  (7,000  yen);  and  the  United  States,  10,900  kin  (29,000  yen).  As 
Japanese  import  statistics  are  based  on  customs  valuation  and  not  on  invoice 
value-,  the  figures  given  are  not  an  accurate  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
trade.  Canada  is  Credited  with  1,000  yen  in  1932  and  3,000  yen  in  the  previous 
bill  her  share  was  actually  much  larger,  as  shown  by  the  Canadian  trade 
returns  tor  the  fiscal  year  1932,  which  give  the  value  of  Canadian  exports  of 
furs  to  .Japan  as  $5,644.  Other  Canadian  furs  are  shipped  through  New  York 
and  Seattle.  Total  imports  from  all  sources  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1933 
have  increased  in  value  to  1,112,537  yen  from  329,180  yen  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1932.  A  part  of  this  increased  value  has  been  due  to  increased  customs 
valuation  of  imports. 

No  details  are  available  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  furs  imported.  According 
to  the  trade,  however,  they  consist  of  silver  fox,  otter,  muskrat,  squirrel,  beaver, 
and  goat.  The  latter  fur  is  imported  only  from  Persia,  Australia,  and  China, 
and  is  of  no  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  Details  of  the  trade  in  the  various 
other  furs  are  given  in  the  following  notes. 

SILVER  FOX 

According  to  importers,  sales  of  silver  fox  furs  in  Japan  amount  to  between 
1 .1)00  and  1.500  a  year.  As  these  are  relatively  high  priced,  they  are  bought  only 
by  the  wealthy  Japanese,  principally  as  neck  pieces.  The  demand  is  for  furs 
one-third  to  one-half  silver,  of  large  and  medium  size,  and  of  first  and  second 
quality.  Pure  silver  fox  furs  are  not  saleable,  wrhile  black  fox  furs  must  be 
pure  black. 

As  these  furs  are  imported  and  prepared  mostly  for  the  New  Year  season 
sales,  Japanese  importers  usually  buy  abroad  in  April  and  May.  This  permits 
of  the  furs  reaching  here  in  the  early  fall,  and  gives  the  furriers  ample  time  to 
prepare  them  for  the  retail  trade.  In  addition  to  purchases  in  April  and  May 
there  are  also  a  few  supplementary  orders  placed  in  the  early  fall.  With  the 
Canadian  producing  season  beginning  in  the  middle  of  November  and  ending 
the  following  March,  it  often  happens  that  the  best  Canadian  silver  fox  furs 
have  already  been  sold  before  the  Japanese  buyers  come  into  the  market.  As 
considerable  business  is  lost  to  Canadian  exporters  under  these  circumstances, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the  Japanese  importers  place  their  orders  much 
earlier  for  their  1934  requirements. 

Prices  of  silver  fox  vary  according  to  quality,  supplies  available  abroad, 
and  general  demand.  Due  to  the  low  value  of  the  yen,  howTever,  Japanese 
importers  are  not  prepared  to  pay  high  prices  for  silver  fox.  Their  general 
requirements  during  the  last  season  were  for  a  fur  that  could  be  sold  at  about 
200  yen  retail.  With  the  duty  at  100  per  cent  and  the  yen  at  about  31  cents, 
this  works  out  to  from  $25  to  $30  c.i.f.  Japan.  If  quotations  abroad  in  1934 
make  it  impossible  to  secure  furs  at  this  price,  imports  in  1934  will  likely  show 
a  falling  oft.  Canadian  exporters  of  silver  fox  should  keep  their  connections  in 
Japan  fully  informed  as  to  the  price  situation  in  Canada,  and  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  placing  orders  during  the  Canadian  fur-gathering  season.. 
Interested  firms  with  no  representatives  in  this  market  are  requested  to  furnish 
the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  with  particulars  of  their  offer- 
ings. 

There  is  also  a  market  in  Japan  for  damaged  silver  fox  furs  of  first  quality, 
one-third  to  one-half  silver,  of  medium  size  and  30  inches  or  more  in  length. 
Specifications  as  to  damage  vary.  Suitable  furs  are  those  that  have  been 
damaged  by  cutting,  or  tearing,  or  from  which  the  legs  have  been  cut  off  or  lost. 
Other  skins  may  have  holes  in  them,  but  otherwise  must  be  complete  furs  with 
damaged  portions  within  five  to  seven  inches  from  either  end.  Quotations  on 
these  furs  must  range  from  25  to  40  per  cent  lower  than  for  undamaged  furs 
of  the  same  quality. 
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On  occasion,  silver  fox  furs  have  been  shipped  to  this  market  packed  in 
gunny  bags,  and  on  being  opened  have  been  found  to  be  partially  destroyed. 
It,  is  essential,  therefore,  that  furs  shipped  to  Japan  be  packed  in  tin-lined  cases 
and  sprinkled  with  a  suitable  disinfectant. 

OTTER  SKINS 

Figures  are  not  available  as  to  the  quantity  of  otter  skins  imported  into 
Japan.  The  number  is  estimated,  however,  at  from  2,000  to  3,000,  principally 
from  the  United  States,  South  America,  and  South  Africa.  Very  few  otter 
skins  have  been  imported  from  Canada  owing  to  the  prices  being  too  high. 
Specifications  call  for  a  fur  33  inches  or  more  in  length,  measured  from  ear  to 
base  of  tail.  The  fur  must  be  thick  and  dark,  and  at  least  a  part  of  each  leg 
must  be  left  on.  Importers  in  Japan  are  prepared  to  pay  only  $10  per  skin  at 
the  present  time.  The  main  buying  season  does  not  begin  until  about  next  June, 
thus  affording  interested  Canadian  exporters  an  opportunity  of  supplying  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  with  particulars  as  to  the  types  of 
otter  skins  which  they  have  available,  as  well  as  prices,  preferably  c.i.f.  Japan. 
Otter  skins  are  used  chiefly  as  collars  on  tombi;  a  Japanese-style  overcoat  for 
men. 

MUSKRAT 

The  chief  sources  of  supply  for  muskrat  skins  are  Alaska,  France,  and 
Canada.  During  1932  about  500  pieces  were  imported  into  Japan,  but  as  this 
figure  declined  to  about  100  pieces  in  1933,  the  future  of  this  trade  is  not  promis- 
ing. This  fur  does  not  find  favour  with  the  Japanese,  and  sales  are  limited  to 
the  requirements  of  foreigners  living  in  Japan.  The  latest  quotation  on  this  fur 
is  1-50  yen  per  piece.   There  is  no  domestic  production. 

SQUIRREL 

The  demand  for  squirrel  skins  is  supplied  chiefly  from  Hokkaido,  Karafuto, 
and  Japan  proper.  Shipments  are  also  made  from  Russia  and  Manchuria.  A 
recent  inquiry  has  been  received  by  this  office  for  a  Canadian  skin  similar  to 
the  Hokkaido  squirrel,  which  is  a  deep  grey  with  a  strip  of  brown  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  back;  skins  with  the  least  amount  of  brown  are  considered 
to  be  of  a  better  quality.  Canadian  squirrel  must  compete  with  Hokkaido,  which 
at  present  is  selling  wholesale  at  about  1  yen. 

BEAVER 

Beaver  skins  are  being  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Canadian  furs  are  also  included  in  shipments  from  that  source. 
Imports  are  estimated  at  from  500  to  600  skins  per  year.  The  principal  use  to 
which  this  fur  is  put  in  Japan  is  for  collars  for  Japanese-style  overcoats  for  men. 
For  this  purpose,  skins  over  30  inches  in  length  are  required.  Present  prices 
range  between  70  yen  and  80  yen,  according  to  quality. 

Beaver  skins  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  in  man}' 
cases  the  customs  authorities  fix  a  valuation  for  duty  purposes  which  is  often 
below  the  invoice  value.  Only  raw  furs  are  imported,  as  the  cost  in  Japan  of 
preparing  the  furs  is  much  lower  than  in  foreign  countries.  As  the  main  sale- 
of  prepared  furs  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  December  and  during  the  annual 
New  Year  sales  at  that  time,  the  buying  season  for  furs  imported  from  abroad 
is  usually  from  April  to  June.  Information  as  to  Canadian  supplies  of  the  above 
furs  should,  therefore,  be  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  importers  before  that  time. 
As  previously  mentioned,  efforts  are  being  made  by  this  office  to  induce  Japanese 
importers  to  place  their  orders  earlier  this  year  than  in  past  seasons,  so  that  bfaey 
may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  better  selection  of  Canadian  furs  which 
are  available  during  the  Canadian  producing  season,  which  (aids  in  March. 
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MANUFACTURE   OF   CELLULOSE   SHEETS  AND   FILMS   IN  JAPAN 

In  a  report  on  the  above  subject  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Com- 
mercial Secretary  in  Tokyo,  and  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1554  (November  11,  1933),  there  was  a  misuse  of  the  term  "  Cellophane." 

This  error  is  attributable  to  a  general  misconception  that  the  term  "  Cello- 
phane "  applies  to  transparent  cellulose  sheets  and  films,  notwithstanding  by 
whom  they  are  manufactured,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  a  registered  trade  mark 
applicable  only  to  the  product  of  one  manufacturer  in  Canada. 

MARKET  FOR  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  December  14,  1933. — The  principal  alcoholic  beverages  produced 
in  Central  China  are  samshu  (Chinese  wine)  and  beer.  The  former,  brewed 
from  rice,  is  the  national  drink  and  is  very  similar  to  the  Japanese  sake,  both 
being  served  in  the  same  fashion.  This  wine  is  produced  in  all  parts  of  China, 
but  the  largest  centre  of  consumption  is  Shanghai  and  the  neighbouring  districts, 
while  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  increasing,  primarily  for  use  by  Chinese 
nationals  abroad. 

Beer  is  the  only  foreign  beverage  manufactured  to  any  great  extent  and  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  larger  centres  such  as  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  although 
there  are  large  domestic  imports  from  northern  breweries  located  in  Peking, 
Chef oo,  and  Tsingtao.  The  majority  of  these  breweries  were  originally  estab- 
lished by  foreign  interests,  employing  German  or  Scandinavian  brewmasters,  and 
the  quality  of  these  products  has  proven  quite  satisfactory.  Brewing  materials, 
such  as  hops  and  malt,  are  imported  almost  entirely  from  abroad,  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  being  Bohemia,  England,  and  Germany. 

As  the  demand  is  chiefly  confined  to  foreigners  and  Chinese  educated  abroad, 
the  domestic  product  offers  keen  competition  to  imported  beers,  prices  being 
invariably  considerably  less  than  those  for  all  types  of  the  foreign  product,  with 
the  exception  possibly  of  that  manufactured  in  Japan.  The  decline  in  imports, 
however,  has  been  very  gradual,  figures  for  recent  years  being  as  follows:  1929 r 
637,000  dozen  quarts;  1930,  570,000  dozen;  and  1931,  392,000  dozen.  An 
increase  to  620,000  dozen  quarts  was  shown  in  1932,  but  this  was  doubtless  due 
to  large  orders  placed  in  anticipation  of  the  increased  duty  which  came  into 
effect  on  August  4  of  that  year.  The  chief  suppliers  were  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Germany.  Canada's  share  showed  a  marked  increase 
during  1932,  imports  being  chiefly  from  British  Columbia.  Canadian  beers  have 
become  very  popular  with  naval  and  military  forces  stationed  in  Shanghai. 

It  is  generally  anticipated,  however,  that  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  local  product,  together  with  the  advantages  of  cheap  labour  and  power 
in  China,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  possibilities  for  foreign  sales  in  this  market. 

Exports  of  beer  produced  in  China  amounted  in  1932  to  85,000  dozen  quail? 
(G$57,000),  the  chief  markets  being  Hongkong  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  excise  duties  payable  by  local  breweries  are  Mex.  $2.60  (approximately 
GS0.86)  per  case  of  forty-eight  quarts  or  seventy -two  pints,  and  Mex.  $7 
(approximately  G$2.34)  per  hundred  litres  in  bulk. 

Other  alcoholic  beverages  now  being  produced  in  China  include  vodka,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  large  Prussian  population  and  for  use  with  the 
numerous  Russian  dishes  which  are  extremely  popular  among  the  wealthier 
class  of  Chinese  as  well  as  with  Russians  and  other  foreigners. 
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Increased  supplies  are  reported  to  be  coming  into  Shanghai  from  Tsingtao, 
where  Sino-foreign  interests  are  producing  a  very  low-priced  gin,  French  and 
Italian  types  of  vermouth,  and  mineral  waters.  These  commodities  are  quite 
palatable,  although  not  of  the  same  quality  as  imported  beverages,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  beer,  are  lower  in  price  than  foreign  products. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  imports  into  China  in  1932  of  various  classes  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages were  valued  at  G$l,175,000,  a  decrease  of  G$272,000  from  the  1931  figure 
of  G$l,447,000.  Of  the  1932  total,  G$460,000  represents  imports  in  bottles  of 
ale,  beer,  cider  and  similar  liquors,  and  porter  or  stout.  Japan  was  the  chief 
supplier  with  G$360,000,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Imports  of  still  wine  (white  and  red) ,  port  wine,  and  vins  de  liqueur  in  bottles 
were  valued  at  G$39,000,  a  decrease  from  G$78,000  in  1931.  Imports  of  cham- 
pagne and  other  sparkling  wines  had  a  value  of  G$40,000  as  compared  with 
G$54,000  in  1931,  while  those  of  wines,  beer,  and  spirits  not  otherwise  recorded 
showed  a  marked  increase  to  G$275,000  in  1932  as  compared  with  G$61,000  in 
1931.  This  latter  increase  was  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  inclusion  under  this 
heading  of  brandy,  cognac,  and  whisky  in  bulk,  which  had  formerly  been  shown 
separately  and  which  has  increased  considerably  owing  to  the  improved  bottling 
facilities  in  China,  permitting  of  import  in  bulk  to  a  larger  extent  than  formerly. 
It  is  also  partly  accounted  for  by  imports  in  anticipation  of  the  heavy  increase 
in  duties  which  came  into  effect  in  August,  1932. 

Imports  of  brandy,  cognac,  whisky,  gin,  rum,  and  other  spirits  and  liqueurs 
in  bottles  decreased  to  G$373,000  in  1932  from  G$630,000  in  1931. 

The  increased  domestic  manufacture  of  table  waters,  aerated  and  mineral, 
is  reflected  in  the  imports  recorded  for  1932,  which  were  valued  at  G$76,000  as 
compared  with  G$95,000  in  1931  and  G$147,000  in  1930. 

TRADE  PROSPECTS 

The  possibilities  for  Canadian  products  are  confined  chiefly  to  beer,  whiskies 
(primarily  rye),  gins,  and  loganberry  products.  West  Coast  suppliers  have 
secured  a  foothold  in  this  market,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  extend  sales. 
Keen  competition  is,  however,  provided  by  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  long-established  brands,  which  have  the  advantage  of 
extensive  and  well-organized  distributing  facilities,  render  the  entry  of  new 
brands  extremely  difficult. 

As  China  now  has  complete  autonomy  in  respect  to  her  customs  duties,  the 
tendency  appears  to  be  towards  increased  tariffs  on  all  luxuries,  with  rumours 
of  further  imposts,  particularly  on  alcoholic  beverages.  The  present  duties 
average  approximately  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  case  of  whisky,  gins,  and 
beers  in  bulk,  with  similar  specific  duties  when  imported  in  bottles.  As  an 
example,  the  duty  on  whisky  in  bottles  is  approximately  GS8.40  per  case  of 
twelve  reputed  quarts,  or  21  gold  units,  and  on  gin  in  bottles  approximately 
G$4.40  per  case  of  twelve  reputed  quarts,  or  11  gold  units.  In  the  case  of  other 
beverages  the  specific  duties  vary;  full  details  are  available  to  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

At  the  present  time  Canadian  gins,  rye  whisky,  and  beer  are  favourably 
known  in  the  Central  China  market  and  sales  are  capable  of  further  development 
if  advertising  facilities  are  provided  and  reasonable  credits  arc  extended  to  meet 
competition  from  other  sources. 
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CURRENT  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  CHINA  FLOUR  MARKET 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  December  22,  1933. — The  sequence  of  reports  on  this  subject  has 
been  temporarily  broken  owing  to  the  recent  disruption  of  the  import  trade  in 
flour  into  all  North  China  ports.  The  first  sign  of  uneasiness  throughout  the 
trade  was  the  persistent  rumour,  several  weeks  ago,  that  the  import  duties  on 
both  wheat  and  flour  were  to  be  revised.  Following  the  experience  of  numerous 
flour  import  firms  during  the  past  summer,  when  a  duty  was  for  the  first  time 
imposed  on  flour,  and  considerable  losses  were  suffered  as  a  result  of  its  being 
applied  to  stocks  held  in  bond,  shipments  afloat  and  even  to  purchases  which 
had  not  yet  been  despatched  from  foreign  countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  market  showed  a  rapid  change  from  a  reasonably  active,  or  at  least  a  hope- 
ful, tone  to  one  in  which  there  were  few  traces  of  optimism. 

A  statement  on  the  recently  imposed  duties  on  wheat,  flour  and  other  cereals 
is  published  on  page  105  of  the  current  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal.  The  effect  of  these  charges  on  the  trade  into  North  China  in  flour 
particularly,  and  to  only  a  somewhat  less  extent  on  wheat,  will  be  serious. 
Although  market  conditions  at  present  are  abnormal,  it  still  appears  a  reasonably 
safe  conclusion  that  the  increase  in  prices  of  imported  and  locally-milled  flour, 
which  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  will  cause  a  serious  contraction  in  the  consump- 
tion of  this  commodity  throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  China  territory. 
Reliable  reports  on  conditions  prevailing  in  interior  districts  have  for  some  time 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  drastic  reductions  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  individuals  and  communities  would  lead  to  a  falling-off  in  sales  of  many 
imported  goods,  including  flour,  while  the  price  increases  which  are  now  inevitable 
wTill  not  only  hasten  the  discontinuance  of  purchases  of  such  goods  but  will 
prolong  the  period  during  which  this  trade  will  remain  dormant. 

If  the  recent  tariff  alterations  were  designed  to  increase  wheat  prices  and 
provide  larger  returns  to  the  farmers,  they  wTere  made  too  late  in  the  present 
season  to  bring  about  this  result,  all  locally-grown  wheat  having  been  marketed 
several  months  ago,  and  the  only  obvious  effect  of  the  new  duty,  beyond  bringing 
some  revenue  to  the  Government,  will  be  to  give  a  slight  advantage  to  flour 
milled  in  China  ports  and  to  restrict  all  sales  through  the  higher  prices  which 
must  inevitably  result. 

With  an  improvement  in  the  Dominion's  position  as  a  supplier  and  increased 
local  demand,  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  may  again  move  into  this  market  in 
substantial  quantities  regardless  of  duties  such  as  are  at  present  operative,  but. 
it  seems  inevitable  that  the  trade  will  be  rather  in  the  raw  than  the  manufac- 
tured article. 

MALAYAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXHIBITION 

Batavia,  December  4,  1933. — An  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  poultry  equipment  (incubators,  breeders,  etc.),  live  stock  exporters,  and  dog 
remedy  manufacturers  to  place  their  products  before  the  British  Malayan  public 
will  be  afforded  by  the  Malayan  Live  Stock  Exhibition  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Singapore  during  February  next.    Specific  dates  have  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  exhibition  will  include  the  following  sections:  poultry,  dairy  farming, 
pigs,  dogs,  and  a  trade  section  comprising  exhibits  of  produce,  manures,  utensils, 
foodstuffs,  etc. 

Canadian  firms  wishing  to  participate  should  forward  their  exhibits  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  care  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Hongkong  Bank  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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COMMERCE  OF  MADAGASCAR 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.   Trading  Facilities 

MEDIA  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  foreign  population  of  Madagascar  numbers  about  30,000,  of  which  half 
are  of  French  origin.  Of  the  remainder,  British  citizens,  principally  of  Mauritian 
or  Indian  birth,  constitute  the  most  important  element.  The  commerce  and 
industry  of  Madagascar  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  this  overseas  population.  First 
in  importance  in  the  commercial  community  are  the  French  general  trading  com- 
panies, many  of  which  have  been  established  in  Madagascar  since  long  before 
the  French  occupation.  A  half  dozen  of  these  houses  probably  control  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  commerce  of  the  colony.  They  are  engaged  in  every 
type  of  business,  not  only  acting  as  importers  and  exporters,  but  also  as  estate 
agents,  plantation  owners,  forest  concessionaires,  graphite  miner-,  rice  millers, 
as  well  as  bankers  and  financiers.  The  value  of  these  well-established  houses, 
however,  as  exclusive  representatives  of  overseas  manufacturers  (they  all 
operate  agency  departments)  is  limited  by  the  diverse  nature  of  their  enterprises, 
and  also  because  their  interest  in  the  import  trade  tends  to  decline  whenever 
specialist  distributors  establish  themselves. 

WHOLESALE  HOUSES 

Of  commercial  houses  listed  in  the  Directory  of  the  Tananarive  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (which  does  not  cover  the  entire  island,  but  which  nevertheless 
includes  the  majority  of  important  Madagascar  firms)  seventy-seven  are  given 
as  wholesale  distributors.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  only  a  generous  interpreta- 
tion would  include  them  in  this  category.  Such  firms  are  usually  direct  importers, 
handling  moderate  volumes  of  diverse  merchandise.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
specialist  distributors  among  them.  Nineteen  of  these  so-called  "  wholesale  " 
firms  have  their  head  offices  in  France,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
direction  of  the  business  is  vested  in  the  home  office,  which  controls  all  purchasing 
and  financing.  Twenty-one  of  the  seventy-seven  firms  listed  are  importers  only, 
seventeen  are  only  interested  in  the  Madagascar  export  trade,  and  the  remainder 
are  described  as  general  importers  and  exporters.  A  few  such  houses  restrict 
themselves  to  textiles,  a  few  others  to  building  materials  and  heavy  goods;  but 
the  majority  will  handle  any  product  for  which  any  demand  exists.  In  many 
cases  such  firms  hold  exclusive  agencies  for  the  more  important  commodities 
which  they  handle,  and  they  often  carry  stocks  on  their  own  account,  as  well 
as  sell  on  commission.  At  least  half  of  them  have  branches  or  sub-agencies  in 
the  various  ports  and  outports  of  Madagascar.  Of  the  seventy-seven  firms, 
fifty-nine  are  French,  eleven  are  Malagascy  (native),  two  are  British,  one  Creek, 
one  Swiss,  and  one  German  in  origin.  One  of  the  British  merchant  houses  may 
be  considered  as  among  the  most  important  general  trading  firms  in  the  island! 

(A  list  of  the  better  known  and  more  responsible  "wholesale"  importers, 
together  with  details  of  the  products  in  which  they  are  principally  interested; 
may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  upon  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  quoting  file  No.  20000.) 

The  Tananarive  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  their  official  directory,  likewise 
supply  a  list  of  sixty  Madagascar  merchant  houses  which  they  classify  as  "  semi- 
wholesale."  A  better  description  of  such  firms  would  be  direct  importers  on  a 
small  scale.  These  houses  represent  the  nucleus  of  the  specialist  distributor 
community.  They  usually  limit  their  business  to  one  of  the  three  chief  classes 
of  imports — foodstuffs,  textiles,  ironmongery  and  metal  goods.    Of  these  Sixty 
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firms,  thirty-six  are  French  and  one  Malagascy  in  origin;  nineteen  are  of 
Chinese  and  four  of  Indian  origin. 

The  appearance  of  Oriental  firms  among  the  specialist  distributors  is  sig- 
nificant of  their  increasing  importance  in  the  commercial  community  of  Mada- 
gascar. Of  the  "  semi-wholesale  "  houses  the  French  firms  are  for  the  most 
part  reliable,  but  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  their  bankers  before  credit  is 
extended  to  them.  With  the  other  "semi-wholesale"  houses  caution  should  be 
observed. 

A  list  of  183  retail  firms  of  consequence  in  Madagascar  is  supplied  by  the 
Tananarive  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Of  this  number,  ninety-five  are  of  French 
origin,  twenty-six  are  Malagascy,  sixty-two  are  Chinese,  and  fourteen  are  Indian 
owned.  The  Chinese  and  Indians  are  increasing  their  strength  in  the  retail  trade 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  and  Malagascy  houses,  particularly  in  the  country 
districts.  These  retail  establishments  for  the  most  part  are  not  competent  to 
import  direct. 

AGENCY  COMMUNITY 

The  agency  community  in  Madagascar,  as  apart  from  the  general  merchant 
houses  which  now  act  as  agents  on  a  considerable  scale,  is  not  extensive,  but  it 
is  growing,  and  under  certain  circumstances  there  are  advantages  in  employing 
an  agent  who  works  entirely  on  commission.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  repre- 
sentatives have  as  yet  established  an  entree  with  the  older  and  better-established 
general  merchants,  who  prefer,  when  they  do  not  handle  any  line  of  goods 
exclusively,  to  leave  their  buying  to  overseas  shippers  or  other  connections. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  quite  natural  tendency  for  agents  handling  staple  lines 
of  merchandise  to  approach  the  "  semi-wholesale  "  houses,  many  of  which  have 
been  connected  in  the  past  with  the  old-established  general  trading  companies  by 
credit  and  buying  arrangements.  Such  approach  is  certain  to  alienate  these 
latter  traders,  who  constitute  the  best  media  of  distribution  at  present.. 

Sales  to  well-established  French  or  foreign  "  wholesale  "  or  "semi-wholesale" 
firms  in  Madagascar  involve  no  particular  credit  risks.  The  majority  of  such 
firms  carry  funds  in  Paris  and  in  London,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  Madagascar 
exports;  and  they  are  usually  willing  to  make  payment  in  those  centres.  Even 
when  they  wish  drafts  drawn  on  them  in  Madagascar,  such  drafts  must  come 
through  the  head  offices  of  one  of  the  three  French  banks  with  branches  in  the 
colony,  and  reports  upon  the  standing  of  their  customers  are  easily  obtained, 
either  from  the  head  offices  of  such  banks  in  Paris  or  from  their  British  cor- 
respondents. It  is  essential  that  quotations  be  in  French  (gold)  francs  and  not 
in  Madagascar  francs,  which,  however,  vary  little  in  value  from  their  mother 
currency.  Sterling  quotations  are  usually  acceptable  if  a  French  equivalent  for 
comparison  purposes  is  included;  but,  for  the  present  at  least,  dollar  quotations, 
whether  American  or  Canadian,  are  not  attractive  except  on  an  agreed  basis  of 
exchange. 

Credit  is  not  usually  sought  by  the  better-class  Madagascar  importers,  who 
are  prepared  to  accept  sight  draft  terms.  They  prefer  quotations,  whenever 
possible,  to  be  c.i.f.  Madagascar  ports,  but  they  will  consider  prices  quoted  f.o.b. 
any  English  or  French  port  from  which  direct  shipment  to  Madagascar  can  be 
arranged.  They  are  averse  to  accepting  other  than  c.i.f.  quotations  when  tran- 
shipment elsewhere  is  involved.  A  cash  discount,  if  included  in  the  price,  will 
often  result  in  a  counter-offer  of  payment  in  Paris  or  London. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Madagascar  is  among  those  French  colonies  which  have  adopted  the  same 
customs  tariff  as  France.  There  are  a  few  items,  however,  on  which  Madagascar 
applies  special  rates  distinct  from  those  of  the  French  tariff.  These  special  rates 
are  lower  than  those  in  force  in  France  and  are  non-discriminatory  as  regards 
imports  from  foreign  countries. 
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Tariff  relations  between  Canada  and  Madagascar  are  governed  by  the 
Franco-Canadian  Trade  Agreement  signed  on  May  12,  1933.  Under  this  agree- 
ment imports  from  Canada  into  Madagascar  are  accorded  the  same  tariff  prefer- 
ences as  in  France.  Similarly,  the  products  of  other  foreign  countries  entitled 
to  the  minimum  or  intermediate  rates  of  the  French  tariff  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment when  imported  into  Madagascar. 

French  goods,  or  foreign  goods  which  have  been  nationalized  in  France  by 
payment  of  customs  duties,  enter  Madagascar  free  of  customs  duty.  Recipro- 
cally, products  of  Madagascar  enter  France  free  of  duty. 

There  is  in  force  in  Madagascar,  in  addition  to  the  customs  duty  proper,  an 
import  tax  on  a  long  list  of  products.  This  tax  is,  in  most  cases,  a  small  one 
and  applies  to  all  imported  merchandise,  whatever  its  origin,  including  both. 
French  and  foreign  goods. 

INVOICES 

There  is  no  stated  or  prescribed  invoice  form  for  Madagascar  shipments. 
Any  type  of  invoice  which  describes  the  goods  clearly,  which  gives  details  of 
costs,  including  ocean  freight  and  insurance,  which  furnishes  net  and  gross 
weights,  and  has  been  certified  by  a  French  consul  or  by  an  authorized  chamber 
of  commerce  in  the  absence  of  a  French  consul,  will  be  deemed  satisfactory.  It 
is  not  compulsory  for  such  invoices  to  be  in  French,  but  it  is  highly  advisable 
that  they  should  be  in  no  other  language,  in  order  that  doubt  concerning  the 
descriptions  of  goods  should  not  arise.  Triplicate  copies  of  such  invoices  are 
essential  as  importers  are  compelled  to  produce  second  sets  of  documents  upon 
demand.  In  entering  descriptions  of  goods  upon  any  invoice,  it  is  essential,  if 
the  goods  are  of  a  diverse  or  intricate  nature,  that  the  French  tariff  should  be 
consulted  with  a  view  to  determining  the  exact  category  under  which  such  goods 
should  be  declared.  As  in  other  Latin  countries,  heavy  penalties  are  leviable 
for  misdeclaration,  whether  accidental  or  deliberate,  and  the  importer  is  some- 
times put  to  great  inconvenience  and  expense  because  of  comparatively  simple 
errors  in  description. 

MARKET  FOR  HONEY  IN  NORWAY 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  Norwegian  krone  equals  $0-268  Canadian  at  par;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204-6  pounds; 

one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds] 

Oslo,  December  20,  1933. — As  in  the  majority  of  countries  lying  within  the 
temperate  and  frigid  zones,  a  large  demand,  proportionate  to  the  population, 
exists  in  Norway  for  sugars,  syrups,  chocolate,  and  other  sweetened  foodstuffs, 
including  honey.  There  is  a  predominance  in  this  country  of  farmers  with  small 
holdings  suitable  only  for  mixed  farming,  which  includes  not  only  the  production 
of  grains  and  the  raising  of  small  herds  of  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  or  hogs,  but  also 
the  keeping  of  bees. 

In  conjunction  with  the  development  of  honey  production. in  Norway  a  cen- 
tral co-operative  organization  known  as  the  Norwegian  Bee-keeping  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  which  includes  among  its  members  a  large  proportion  of  the 
apiarists  in  the  country.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  organization,  which 
turns  over  several  million  kroner  each  year,  stringent  regulations  were  passed 
by  the  Norwegian  Government  on  June  16,  1927,  governing  the  importation  of 
honey  and  the  sale  of  both  the  domestic  and  imported  varieties  on  the  Nor- 
wegian market. 

production 

The  average  yearly  honey  crop  in  Norway  is  approximately  250  metric  tons; 
for  1932  it  was  310  tons.    The  greater  proportion  of  this  honey  is  of  the  white 
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clover  or  very  light  amber  variety,  the  remainder  being  of  the  darker  or  buck- 
wheat types.  The  domestic  requirements  arc  met  from  local  production,  while 
the  imports,  which  are  confined  to  the  buckwheat  varieties,  are  used  almost 
solely  by  the  bakers.  A  substitute  for  honey,  known  as  "  Sunda,"  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market.  Due  to  its  lower  price  and  steadily  increasing  sales, 
this  product  is  expected  to  become  an  important  competitor  of  the  domestic 
brand  of  table  honey. 

IMPORTS 

Annual  imports  vary  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  domestic  crop,  but 
average  between  40  and  55  tons.  For  many  years  the  French  product  has  been 
favoured  among  the  imported  honeys,  due  mainly  to  its  consistently  good  quality 
and  competitive  price.  Californian  honeys,  as  well  as  those  from  Germanv, 
have  likewise  been  favoured,  while  smaller  quantities  have  been  received  from 
other  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  imports  from  the  principal  supply- 
ing countries  during  the  past  three  years,  but  these  figures  are  not  altogether 
reliable,  as  in  a  number  of  cases  honey  is  not  sent  direct  to  Norway  from  over- 
seas countries,  being  transhipped  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Continental  ports. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Canadian  honeys,  which  have  always  been 
billed  direct. 

Imports  of  Honey  into  Norway- 

1930  1931  1932 

Kilos  Kilos  Kilos 

Total  ,   48,733  52,110  42.538 

France   35,345  30,894  23,326 

United  States   2,618  5,586  3,959 

Germany  . .   4,691  7,003  8.071 

Great  Britain   3,834  2,444  316 

Canada   1,028  1,368  1,829 

Denmark   562  2,560  2,833 

Holland   291  2,218  538 

West  Indies       440 

Argentina       1.060 

Other  countries       166 

The  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  by  Norway  late  in  September,  1931, 
has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  increasing  the  sale  of  Canadian  honey  to  this 
country,  as  in  the  past  the  most  important  suppliers  have  been  gold  standard 
countries.  Local  agents  of  Canadian  exporters  state  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
more  favourable  conditions,  imports  from  the  Dominion  have  shown  an  advance 
from  1*3  metric  tons  in  1931  and  1-83  tons  in  1932  to  something  over  9  tons  in 
1933. 

As  domestic  production  and  imports  have  been  just  sufficient  to  meet  local 
requirements,  exports  have  been  negligible.  In  1932,  however,  a  larger  crop  than 
usual  permitted  of  shipments  totalling  2-1  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to 
Great  Britain. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  sale  of  domestic  honey  is  supervised  to  some  extent  by  the  Norwegian 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  whose  inspectors  certify  to  its  purity  before  it  can  be 
offered  for  sale  either  through  the  association  or  other  selling  organizations. 
Likewise,  all  imported  honey  is  subject  to  inspection  by  officials  of  the  associa- 
tion and  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  purity  issued  by  the 
exporter. 

Nearly  all  imported  honey  is  sold  through  agents,  whose  commission  usually 
is  about  10  per  cent,  but  a  number  of  importers  buy  on  their  own  account.  As 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  sales  of  honey  are  made  to  the  baking 
trade,  agents  usually  sell  to  wholesalers,  who  employ  travellers  to  call  on  the 
bakers.  Only  small  quantities  of  honey  are  used  in  the  confectionery  trade, 
the  remaining  percentage  being  sold  for  table  use  through  the  usual  channels. 
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PACKING  AND  MARKING 

Several  types  of  packing  are  employed,  the  most  usual  for  table  honey 
being  small  pails  or  jars,  while  for  baking  honey  a  wide  variety  of  sizes  and 
types  of  containers  is  in  use.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  handling  them, 
the  large  casks  favoured  by  many  French  exporters  are  not  as  acceptable  to 
the  bakers  as  are  the  tins  of  30  or  60  pounds  capacity  used  by  exporters  in  other 
countries,  including  Canada.  These  tins  may  be  packed,  either  singly  or  in  pairs, 
in  wooden  cases. 

All  imported  honey  must  be  marked  "  Utenlandsk  honning,"  with  the  words 
"  Ekte  honning,"  together  with  the  name  of  the  producer,  on  a  label  firmly 
attached  to  the  container. 

The  exporter's  certificate  as  to  the  purity  of  the  honey  must  accompany 
the  bill  of  lading  and  other  documents. 

DUTIES 

The  net  customs  duty  on  honey  entering  Norway,  which  includes  special 
gold  surtaxes  and  harbour  dues,  amounts  to  1-10  kroner  per  kilo,  which  usually 
applies  only  on  the  net  weight,  depending  on  the  packing,  for  which  an  allowance 
of  12  per  cent  for  tare  is  made. 

PRICES 

Canadian  honey  is  quoted  on  this  market  at  the  present  time  at  about  60s. 
per  100  kilos,  about  3s.  under  current  French  prices  and  somewhat  lower  than 
the  prices  quoted  by  exporters  in  the  majority  of  other  countries.  Quotations 
may  be  either  in  sterling  or  Canadian  dollars. 

The  trade  in  Norway  requires  only  liquid  honey  free  from  all  glucose  or 
other  foreign  matter,  and  of  uniform  consistency  and  colour.  The  marking  of 
the  containers,  which  preferably  should  be  of  tin  of  the  sizes  suggested,  must 
be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down,  while  the  purity  of  the 
product  is  of  prime  importance.  Copies  of  the  regulations  governing  the  distri- 
bution and  sale  of  foreign  and  domestic  honey  in  Norway  are  available  to 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  Exporters  in  a  position  to  supply  a  product  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  best  honey  produced  in  Canada  for  the  baking  trade  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo. 


NORWEGIAN  SILVER  FOX  SALES 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  December  30,  1933. — A  brief  report  on  the  Norwegian  silver  fox 
industry,  which  included  a  notification  to  the  effect  that  towards  the  end  of 
November,  1933,  the  first  silver  fox  fur  auction  would  take  place  at  Oslo,  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1554  (November  11,  1933), 
page  783. 

This  auction  was  held  on  November  29  and  subsequent  days,  and  met  with 
sufficient  success  to  warrant  the  holding  of  additional  sales  in  the  future.  Repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  forty  of  the  leading  European  fur-trading  houses  attended 
the  auction,  at  which,  however,  only  about  4,000  silver  fox  pelts  were  offered  for 
sale,  in  addition  to  other  furs  in  smaller  volume.  During  the  first  day  prices 
were  well  maintained,  but  a  weakening  tendency  appeared  as  the  sale  progressed. 
The  highest  price  realized  was  380  kroner,  about  $95  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 
It  is  believed  that  Norwegian  breeders  will  reserve  more  of  their  pelts  for  subse- 
quent local  auctions. 
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HOT-WATER  BOTTLES  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  MuDDiMAN,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  $1  equals  12  lire) 

Milan.  December  15,  1933. — Whereas  at  one  time  a  number  of  United 
States  linns  sold  considerable  quantities  of  rubber  hot-water  bottles,  syringes 
and  combination  hot-water  bottles  in  Italy,  the  market  is  now  entirely  supplied 
by  a  local  firm  and  several  German  rubber  companies,  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
being  controlled  by  the  Italian  concern. 

A  cheap  quality  of  hot-water  bottle  is  being  offered  at  a  price  to  suit  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  consumer.  The  sizes  in  greatest  demand  are 
those  with  capacities  of  one  and  a  half  and  two  litres.  Wholesale  prices  are 
6-70  lire  (56  cents  Canadian)  for  the  small  size  and  7-75  lire  (62  cents)  for 
the  larger,  but  the  products  of  one  German  manufacturer  are  offered  at  approxi- 
mately  (30  centesimi  (5  cents)  less  than  the  prices  quoted  for  the  Italian  article. 
The  market  for  Canadian  bottles  is  limited  to  that  provided  by  consumers 
desiring  a  more  expensive,  better  finished  article,  particularly  in  regard  to 
screw-closure. 

In  order  to  reduce  duty  charges,  each  water  bottle  should  be  packed  in  a 
transparent  envelope  instead  of  in  a  carton,  as  the  latter  can  be  procured  by  the 
agent.  Unless  other  instructions  have  been  received,  shipments  should  be  made 
in  bulk,  the  goods  being  forwarded  by  parcel  post  via  England  in  order  to  save 
time.  Advertising  should  consist  of  a  single  sheet  illustrating  the  principal 
designs,  with  text  and  prices  in  the  Italian  language  and  currency  respectively, 
and  can  probably  be  prepared  to  best  advantage  in  Italy  by  the  agent.  The 
colours  preferred  for  the  water  bottles  are  red  and  brown. 

Rubber  hot-water  bottles  are  dutiable  at  660  lire  ($55)  per  100  kilos,  plus 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

SPANISH  EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

A.  B.  Mtjddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  December  12,  1933. — Operations  in  foreign  exchange  have  been  con- 
trolled in  Spain  since  July,  1930. 

Spanish  importers  of  foreign  goods  desirous  of  making  payment  abroad  must 
first  obtain  authorization  to  do  so  from  the  Centre  of  Exchange  Operations  in 
Madrid,  a  body  controlling  exchange  operations  under  the  direction  of  the  Bank 
of  Spain  at  Madrid.  This  body  has  power  to  issue  a  permit  to  make  payment 
abroad,  and  the  importer  may  then  obtain  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  from 
the  authorized  banks  by  using  this  permit. 

All  intended  imports  must  be  notified  to  the  chief  office  of  the  Customs  in 
Madrid  by  the  Spanish  importer.  The  notification  is  registered  and  a  certificate 
is  then  supplied  from,  the  Registro  de  Importaciones.  This  form  is  sent  to  the 
forwarding  agent,  who  on  arrival  of  the  goods  must  present  it  to  the  Customs 
with  a  special  stamp  of  two  pesetas  value.  A  formal  receipt  is  given,  which  on 
being  completed  by  the  forwarding  agent  is  presented  to  the  bank.  The  bank 
then  requests  permission  of  the  Exchange  Control  Department  to  issue  the 
required  currency. 

For  payment  against  shipping  documents  on  arrival  of  goods  in  Spain,  the 
Canadian  shipper  should  send  direct  to  the  collecting  bank  in  Spain  a  full  set 
of  documents,  including  a  complete  set  of  bills  of  lading,  and  at  the  same  time 
instruct  the  bank  to  collect  in  currency  other  than  pesetas  according  to  require- 
ments. Provided  the  full  set  of  documents  is  received  by  the  bank  and  the  certifi- 
cate issued  by  the  Registro  de  Importaciones,  bearing  the  notation  "  Payment 
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against  documents,"  is  exhibited  to  the  collecting  bank,  payment  against  docu- 
ments may  be  made  at  sight  and  the  foreign  currency  supplied  immediately.  If 
the  sum  to  be  collected  is  in  pesetas,  the  Canadian  shipper  should  instruct  the 
collecting  bank  to  reimburse  in  foreign  currency.  In  this  case  the  collecting 
bank,  before  supplying  foreign  currency  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement  to  the 
foreign  shipper,  must  have  the  certificate  from  the  Registro  de  Importations 
duly  endorsed  by  the  Customs  House  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  have  been 
cleared,  as  well  as  the  authorization  from  the  Centro  to  supply  the  foreign  cur- 
rency required. 

In  the  case  of  documents  against  payment,  for  ordinary  shipments  these  can 
be  obtained  from  the  collecting  bank,  provided  that:  (a)  the  certificate  of  the 
Registro  de  Importaciones  is  exhibited  to  the  collecting  bank;  (6)  it  bears  the 
notation  "  pago  contra  documentos  "  (payment  against  documents) ;  (c)  it  bears 
the  authorization  stamp  of  the  Centro;  (d)  the  documents  are  a  complete  set, 
particularly  the  bill  of  lading;  (e)  the  documents  have  been  received  direct  from 
abroad  by  the  collecting  bank;  and  (/)  the  carrying  steamer  has  reached  a 
Spanish  port. 

The  documents,  as  stated  above,  may  be  taken  at  sight  and  the  foreign  cur- 
rency supplied  immediately.  The  collecting  bank  is  responsible  to  the  Centro 
for  the  certificate  of  the  Registro  de  Importaciones  duly  marked  by  the  Customs 
House  that  the  goods  have  been  cleared,  and  therefore  when  the  importer  has 
taken  over  the  documents  from  the  bank  and  has  cleared  the  goods,  he  should 
deliver  to  the  bank  the  certificate  duly  marked  by  the  Customs. 

In  so  far  as  the  export  trade  from  Spain  is  concerned,  the  Spanish  exporter 
is  required  to  register  exports  with  his  bankers,  who  issue  a  numbered  certificate, 
two  copies  of  which  are  handed  by  the  exporter  to  officials  of  the  Customs  House, 
who,  when  the  goods  are  released,  send  one  copy  to  Madrid,  where  the  exports 
are  registered  by  the  Centro  pending  notification  by  the  bank  that  the  foreign 
money  produced  by  the  exports  has  been  sold  to  them.  Exporters  of  goods  are 
prohibited  from  retaining  for  more  than  eight  days  the  foreign  currency  they 
receive  in  payment.  In  the  event  of  payment  being  received  in  pesetas,  the 
receipt  must  be  notified  by  the  exporter  to  his  bankers. 

It  should  be  noted  by  Canadian  exporters  that  in  so  far  as  their  agents 
are  concerned  the  Centro  is  empowered  to  refuse  to  authorize  reimbursement  of 
imports  into  Spain  for  account  of  importers  who  were  not  established  in  the 
same  line  of  business  in  1931,  and  may  refuse  to  give  such  authorization  for 
amounts  in  excess  of  those  authorized  to  the  same  importers  during  1931. 

The  time  required  to  obtain  exchange  in  Spain  for  payment  of  foreign  goods 
at  the  present  ranges  from  eight  days  to  three  weeks.  It  is  a  matter  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Exchange  Control  Department  and  depends  on  the  demand  and 
supply  in  the  market  at  the  time  application  is  made. 

INSTALMENT  SYSTEM  IN  GREECE 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Athens,  December  8,  1933. — Industrial  development  and  resultant  over- 
production in  Greece,  coupled  with  keen  competition,  have  necessitated,  of  recent 
years,  the  application  of  intricate  credit  schemes  in  the  sale  of  commodities,  and 
the  instalment  system  represents  an  elaboration  in  that  direction.  The  present 
economic  and  financial  difficulties  prevailing  in  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
curtailment  of  credit  facilities  by  foreign  exporters  and  their  local  agents,  as  well 
as  by  local  producers,  have  tended  to  confine  the  system  to  staples  and  neces- 
sities. 
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The  following  analysis  by  commodity  groups  could  be  extended  to  a  wide 
range  of  other  articles;  the  instances  given,  however,  may  be  considered  as 
adequately  illustrative  for  purposes  of  this  report: — 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Prior  to  the  present  economic  and  financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  the 
sale  of  motor  cars  on  the  instalment  plan  was  very  popular,  this  system  having 
been  rendered  possible  through  the  assistance  given  by  large  financial  organiza- 
tions, American  in  the  main. 

However,  stringent  quota  restrictions  on  motor  vehicle  imports,  in  con- 
junction with  high  prices  resulting  from  the  depreciation  of  the  local  currency, 
as  well  as  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  country,  have  restricted  business  in 
this  line  to  the  minimum,  with  corresponding  limitation  in  the  plan  under 
review. 

The  procedure  adopted  under  normal  conditions  was  as  follows:  A  notarial 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  local  agent  of  the  foreign  car  manufac- 
turer and  the  purchaser,  wherein  it  was  clearly  stipulated  that  the  ownership  of 
the  car,  which  was  covered  by  insurance  at  the  expense  of  the  client,  remained 
with  the  seller,  who  had  full  rights  of  foreclosure  in  case  of  default  in  payment 
or.  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  with  consequent  loss  to  the  latter  of  all  payments 
already  effected.  As  a  matter  of  general  practice,  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  car  was  initially  paid  in  cash,  the  balance  being  taken  care  of  by  interest- 
bearing  acceptances  due  monthly  and  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  months. 
As  a  rule  these  acceptances  were  not  guaranteed  by  third  parties,  the  substantial 
initial  deposit  and  the  right  of  foreclosure  being  deemed  adequate  protection. 

The  drafts  referred  to  were  subsequently  discounted  by  the  financial  cor- 
porations mentioned,  and  the  agreement  assigned  to  them  simultaneously.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  foreign  car  manufacturer  received  his  money 
immediately  and  in  full,  and  that  the  matter  of  the  credit  concerned  the  financial 
corporation  and  the  local  agent. 

The  keen  competition  in  the  sale  of  motor  cars  prevailing  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  present  acute  economic  crisis,  and  the  considerable  margin  of 
profits  to  the  agent  in  the  shape  of  high  rates  of  commission,  led  to  what  might 
be  termed  a  wholesale  abuse  of  the  instalment  plan,  with  the  result  that  both 
the  financial  corporations  and  the  local  agents  sustained  very  heavy  losses,  and 
several  of  the  latter  went  into  bankruptcy  or  liquidation.  The  foreclosure  in 
the  majority  of  cases  proved  an  utter  failure,  as  the  agent  generally  obtained 
back  old,  dilapidated,  second-hand  cars,  which  represented  a  dead  loss  to  him, 
under  the  circumstances.  It  may  further  be  stated  that,  with  a  view  to  protecting 
local  car  purchasers,  a  law  was  enacted  some  time  ago,  which  (a)  extends  the 
period  in  which  the  instalments  must  be  paid  to  twice  the  limit  originally  stipu- 
lated, and  (b)  compels  the  local  agent  and/or  foreign  financial  corporation  to 
receive  payment  for  dollar  instalments  outstanding  at  the  stabilized  rates  of 
exchange  in  effect  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  gold  standard  in  Greece. 

ACCESSORIES  AND  PARTS 

In  the  case  of  automobile  accessories  and  parts,  inclusive  of  tires,  the  instal- 
ment plan  is  extensively  applied.  In  view  of  the  special  and  rather  peculiar 
nature  of  the  articles  under  this  heading,  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  car, 
no  agreement  is  signed  as  regards  the  question  of  ownership.  From  25  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  articles  is  paid  in  cash  upon  delivery,  the  balance 
being  covered  by  acceptances — countersigned  by  a  third  party  as  guarantor — of 
fortnightly  or  monthly  maturity,  extending  over  a  maximum  period  of  three 
months. 

In  view  of  the  high  profits  realized  on  deals  in  this  line,  credit  losses,  which 
are  said  to  be  quite  substantial  at  times,  appear  to  be  fully  taken  care  of. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Gramophones,  pianos,  and  radio  sets  represent  the  three  main  articles  under 
this  category,  and  the  procedure  adopted  for  marketing  them  on  the  instalment 
plan  is  practically  identical  in  the  case  of  each. 

The  prospective  purchaser  fills  in  an  information  inquiry  form,  which  is 
investigated  by  the  selling  firm,  and,  if  the  report  is  satisfactory,  an  agreement 
is  entered  into  between  the  two  parties  concerned.  The  agreement  must  be 
countersigned  by  a  third  party  of  financial  integrity  as  unconditional  guarantor. 

Generally,  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  article  is  paid  for  in  cash  and  the 
balance  in  twelve  to  fifteen  monthly  instalments  covered  by  acceptances  of  the 
purchaser,  countersigned  by  the  guarantor. 

An  important  stipulation  in  the  contract  is  that  of  ownership,  viz.,  until 
such  time  as  full  settlement  is  effected,  the  purchaser  is  considered  a  lessee,  and 
the  seller  has  full  rights  of  foreclosure  in  the  event  of  default  in  payments.  The 
double  undertaking,  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  and  promissory  notes  or  accept- 
ances, is  intended  to  give  greater  security  to  the  seller.  In  case  of  non-payment, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  agreement  in  accordance  with  which  foreclosure  is  effected 
and  the  article  is  returned  to  the  seller,  with  consequent  loss  to  the  purchaser  of 
all  payments  already  made  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  client  is  a  bad 
account  in  so  far  as  regularity  of  payments  is  concerned,  but  is  possessed  of 
means,  or  furthermore,  the  guarantor  is  of  financial  integrity,  the  drafts  are  pro- 
tested upon  respective  maturities  and  collections  forced.  Where  the  plan  has 
been  operated  along  the  lines  above  referred  to,  credit  losses  have  been  reduced 
practically  to  the  minimum. 

OFFICE  APPLIANCES 

The  heading  includes  typewriters,  duplicators,  adding  and  calculating 
machines,  and  similar  office  equipment. 

An  agreement  is  entered  into,  in  writing,  between  the  local  agent  or  importer 
and  the  purchaser,  the  main  stipulation  of  which  is  that  the  ownership  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  purchaser  only  after  full  settlement  of  the  account.  In  case  of 
arrears  in  payments  the  seller  has  the  right  to  foreclose,  with  consequent  loss  to 
the  purchaser  of  the  instalments  already  made. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  commodity  is  paid  in  cash  at  the  out- 
set, while  instalments  covering  the  balance  generally  extend  over  a  period  of  one 
year,  payable  monthly,  covered  by  corresponding  acceptances  of  the  purchaser, 
countersigned  by  a  third  reliable  party  as  guarantor. 

The  nature  of  the  articles  and  the  class  of  consumers  to  which  these  are 
generally  offered  reduce  credit  risks  to  the  minimum,  and  losses  in  connection 
with  commodities  under  this  category  are  therefore  very  restricted. 

GAS  AND  ELECTRICAL  HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES 

Business  in  gas  household  appliances  is  long  established  in  this  country, 
whereas  trade  in  electrical  appliances  goes  back  only  to  1931,  when  the  new 
price  range  was  instituted  for  electric  current  consumed  in  the  use  of  these  appli- 
ances. 

At  present  about  50  per  cent  of  the  transactions  in  gas  appliances  arc  effected 
on  the  instalment  basis,  whereas,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  clientele  for  elec- 
trical appliances,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  deals  in  these  articles  is  conducted 
on  the  plan  under  consideration. 

The  sales  method  in  connection  with  both  gas  and  electrical  appliances 
marketed  on  the  instalment  system  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  article  is  paid  in  cash,  the  balance  being  covered  by  two 
drafts  of  monthly  maturity,  without  interest.  No  special  agreement  is  as  a  rule 
signed,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  seller  is  the  owner  until  full  settlement  ;  all 
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previous  payments  are  forfeited  to  seller  in  case  of  default  and  foreclosure  on  the 
article. 

Unlike  the  general  trade  which  adopts  this  procedure,  the  electric  companies 
in  Athens,  Piraeus,  Patras,  and  Salonica  do  not  require  drafts  on  the  balance  due 
-  on  which  a  5  per  cent  interest  is  charged — but  are  content  with  only  a  written 
agreement  as  to  ownership,  etc.;  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  electric 
companies  maintain  a  strong  hold  on  the  client  through  the  supply  of  electric 
current,  which  can  be  discontinued  in  case  of  default  in  payments. 

Credit  losses  in  the  trade  are  estimated  to  run  as  high  as  15  per  cent, 
v,  hereas  those  incurred  by  the  electric  companies  are  reported  to  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

CLOTHING 

The  sale  of  clothing,  ready-made  or  otherwise,  on  the  instalment  plan  is 
very  popular  in  Greece,  inasmuch  as  it  appeals  to  a  particular  class  of  clients 
who  would  not  under  other  circumstances  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  cloth- 
ing as  often  as  desirable. 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  article  is  paid  for  in  cash  by  the 
client  with  order  or  upon  delivery,  the  balance  being  covered  by  acceptances  of 
monthly  maturity,  extending  generally  over  a  period  ranging  between  three  and 
twelve  months. 

A  guarantor  of  financial  integrity,  acceptable  to  the  seller,  is  as  a  rule  con- 
sidered satisfactory;  as  an  alternative  the  guarantee  takes  the  form  of  an 
authority  by  the  client  to  his  employer  to  pay  the  monthly  instalment  out  of 
his  salary. 

The  development  and  growth  of  the  instalment  system  in  Greece  has  recently 
received  a  serious  setback  on  account  of  the  prevailing  economic  and  financial 
crisis.  The  resultant  tendency  appears  to  be  towards  restriction  of  the  scheme 
to  staples  and  necessities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  exporter  to  this  country,  of  the  local 
agent,  or  of  the  domestic  producer,  the  plan  is  of  distinct  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
it  assists  these  classes  in  reaching,  with  especial  reference  to  a  variety  of  staples 
and  luxuries,  a  group  of  consumers  whose  trade  could  not  otherwise  be  secured. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ROUMANIA 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Approximate  average  rates  of  conversion  for  the  years  1928,  1929,  1930. 
1931,  and  1932  were  $0-0061,  $0-0060,  $0-0060,  SO -0064,  and  $0-0068  per  lei 
respectively.    One  metric  ton  or  1,000  kilograms  equals  2,205  pounds.) 

Athens,  December  4,  1933. — Industrial  development  in  Roumania  can  be 
said  to  have  begun  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Previous  to  this, 
industry  was  greatly  restricted,  of  a  purely  domestic  character,  and  the  output 
was  generally  limited  to  certain  local  requirements.  Owing  to  her  extensive 
natural  wealth,  Roumania,  a  predominantly  agricultural  country,  has  since 
developed  an  important  national  industry. 

The  production  of  mineral  oils  especially,  and  the  industries  dev. 
the  transformation  of  raw  agricultural,    forest   and   mineral   products  have 
expanded  to  a  remarkable  extent,  present  output  being  sufficient  to  meet,  local 
requirements  and  provide  an  exportable  surplus. 

Following  the  re-annexation,  after  the  war,  of  certain  industrially  developed 
Roumanian  provinces,  the  importance  of  the  national  industry  was  noticeably 
increased,  the  country's  requirements  in  a  large  number  of  products  which  were 
previously  imported  being  supplied  from  domestic  production. 
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MINING  INDUSTRY 

The  Roumanian  mining  industry  taps  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
national  wealth,  and  forms  the  basis  for  all  industrial  development,  the  produc- 
tion of  solid  and  liquid  fuels  and  natural  gas  occupying  first  place.  While  the 
output  of  mineral  oils,  in  which  Roumania  held  fourth  place  as  a  world  pro- 
ducer in  1932,  has  continually  increased,  the  total  value  has  been  considerably 
reduced  owing  to  falling  commodity  prices.  Figures  of  production  have  risen 
from  4,827,300  metric  tons  in  1929  by  approximately  70  per  cent  to  7.350,300 
tons  in  1932,  while  total  value  dropped  from  7.482,281,000  lei  in  1929  by 
approximately  62  per  cent  to  2,873,345,000  lei  in  1932.  Local  consumption  has 
been  fairly  steady,  while  exports  have  increased  in  quantity,  though  declining 
considerably  in  value. 

Natural  gas  exists  in  large  quantities  in  Roumania.  It  is  used  for  the 
heating  and  lighting  of  homes,  by  industry,  and  for  the  extraction  of  liquid 
fuels  contained  therein.  The  nature  of  this  product  limits  its  use  to  districts 
adjoining  production  centres. 

The  output  of  coal  in  Roumania  is  on  the  decline,  due  principally  to  keen 
foreign  competition  and  reduced  purchases  by  the  Roumanian  State  Railway-, 
previously  the  most  important  consumer,  in  favour  of  fuel  oil. 

Gold  production  is  on  the  increase,  3,539  kilograms  of  fine  gold  valued  at 
393,222,000  lei  being  produced  in  1932  as  compared  with  2,672  kilograms  valued 
at  296,874,000  lei  in  1929.  Roumanian  gold  production  represented  0-46  per 
cent  of  world  production  in  1932. 

Roumanian  silver  production,  which  amounted  to  0-3  per  cent  of  world 
production  in  1932,  is  also  increasing,  although  this  industry  is  said  to  be  but 
little  developed  in  comparison  with  its  possibilities. 

STATE-OWNED  INDUSTRIES 

Following  the  re-annexation  of  Roumanian  provinces  after  the  war,  an 
important  group  of  mineral,  metallurgical  and  chemical  enterprises  situated  in 
Transylvania  became  the  property  of  the  Roumanian  Government. 

These  consist  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  argento-auriferous  lead  and  zinc 
mines,  pyrite  and  pyrotine  mines,  chemical  metallurgical  works,  iron  works, 
and  stone  quarries,  which  now  afford  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
State.  Present  production  of  these  enterprises  is  estimated  at  600  kilograms  of 
gold,  5,000  kilograms  of  silver,  2,000  tons  of  lead,  100  tons  of  copper,  14,000 
tons  of  pyrites,  2,800  tons  of  zinc  fin  concentrates  containing  50  per  cent  of 
zinc),  2,000  tons  of  iron  castings,  1,500  tons  of  finished  metal  products,  2r500 
tons  of  cast  iron  piping,  150  tons  of  agricultural  implements,  and  30,000  tons  of 
broken  stone  annually. 

Between  1925  and  1930,  these  enterprises  progressed  considerably,  produc- 
tion being  doubled,  although  a  reduction  was  effected  in  the  number  of  work- 
men employed.  From  1931  onwards,  with  the  installation  of  modern  equipment, 
even  greater  progress  was  achieved  than  in  the  preceding  period.  Arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  a  loan  to  these  enterprises  by  the  National  Bank  of 
Roumania,  which  will  permit  of  further  improvement  in  equipment  and  increased 
production. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  Roumanian  textile  industry  has  shown  marked  progress  since  the  war. 
In  wool  weaving,  progress  has  been  chiefly  marked  by  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  the  finished  products  which,  it  is  said,  now  equals  that  of  foreign 
manufactures.  This  improvement  has  resulted  in  reduced  imports  of  foreign 
cloth.  Capital  investments  have  not  been  greatly  increased,  as  the  existing 
installations  are  capable  of  meeting  present  dome-tie  requirements.    In  the 
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period  1927  to  1931  there  was  an  increase  of  about  17  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  looms  in  operation — from  3,014  to  3,540. 

Important  increases  are  noted  in  the  production  of  cotton  weaving  mills. 
In  1927  factories  supplied  some  6,000  tons  of  the  total  requirements  of  25,000 
tons,  while  in  1931  a  total  of  11,000  out  of  16,000  tons  were  credited  to  the  local 
industry. 

Although  the  production  of  natural  silk  fabrics  has  declined,  that  of 
artificial  silk  fabrics  has  increased  from  140  tons  in  1927  to  618  tons  in  1931.  The 
number  of  looms  in  operation  also  increased  from  512  in  1927  to  1,080  in  1931. 

The  manufacture  of  jute  bags  from  imported  raw  materials  has  recently 
been  begun,  the  first  plant  being  erected  in  1929. 

LEATHER  INDUSTRY 

Roumanian  tanneries,  which  up  to  1927  produced  only  heavy  articles  such 
as  sole  leather,  insoles,  Russian  leather,  white,  etc.,  have  directed  their  activities 
to  producing  fine  leather  such  as  box  calf,  kid,  patent  leather,  and  glove  leather, 
as  a  result  of  new  investments  and  the  introduction  of  the  rapid  tanning  system 
utilizing  mineral  or  vegetable  tanning  material.  Domestic  production  in  this 
group  covered  94*9  per  cent  of  consumption  in  1931  as  compared  with  63*7  per 
cent  in  1927. 

Due  to  the  manufacture  of  imitation  fine  leathers  being  initiated,  the  out- 
put of  heavy  leathers  has  been  decreased.  Similar  progress  is  shown  in  the 
footwear  and  other  leather  articles  branch.  The  Roumanian  leather  industry 
caters  to  local  requirements,  supplying  99-4  per  cent  of  sole,  insole,  white,  etc., 
leather;  94*9  per  cent  of  box,  kid,  and  other  fine  leathers;  96  per  cent  of  foot- 
wear; 63-7  per  cent  of  leather  belting;  and  45*5  per  cent  of  gloves  required  in 
the  country. 

CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1933 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  27,  1933. — The  first  three  quarters  of  calendar 
Year  1933  witnessed  a  substantial  increase  in  Brazil's  imports,  which  rose  from 
£15,537,000  gold  in  the  1932  period  to  £21,572,000  gold  for  the  period  under 
review.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  exports  to  £28,061,000  gold  from  £26,- 
854,000  gold  in  1932.  This  increase  in  imports,  in  spite  of  the  slightly  better 
export  trade,  reduced  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  period  to  £6,489,000 
gold  as  compared  to  the  1932  balance  of  £11,317,000  gold.  The  principal  export 
item,  coffee,  showed  an  increase  of  2,591,000  bags  over  the  previous  year,  but 
as  average  prices  in  1933  were  £1  16s.  per  bag  as  against  £2  3s.  in  1932,  the 
value  of  coffee  exports  dropped  by  £1,566,000  gold. 

COFFEE  SITUATION 

At  the  request  of  the  Government,  the  Brazilian  Institute  of  Accountancy 
and  a  well-known  firm  of  British  chartered  accountants  have  verified  the  stocks 
of  coffee  existing  in  Brazil  at  September  30, 1933,  belonging  to,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of,  the  National  Department  of  Coffee,  and  have  certified  that  the  depart- 
ment owns  14,033,871  bags  and  controls  3,808,517  bags,  a  total  of  17,842,028 
bags. 

The  department  has  issued  a  statistical  statement  dated  December  18,  1933, 
showing  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  coffee  destroyed  up  to 
December  15,  1933,  totalling  25,507,273  bags,  and  that  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Government,  the  statistical  position  of  exportable  coffee  has  been  re-estab- 
lished. 
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EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  decreased  favourable  balance  of  trade  and  Government 
requirements  in  excess  of  the  amount  available,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  has  recently 
put  into  force  additional  exchange  restrictions.  About  December  7  the  other 
banks  were  advised  verbally  that,  as  a  temporary  measure,  exchange  would  only 
be  furnished  for  raw  materials,  but  no  written  circular  was  issued  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "  raw  materials  "  was  not  clearly  specified.  The  fiscal  officers 
of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  now  state  verbally  that  the  supply  of  cover  is  not  restricted 
to  raw  materials,  but  that  the  daily  supply  of  cover  to  banks  (which  is  fixed 
according  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil's  estimate  of  each  bank's  turnover)  will  be  cut 
by  30  per  cent,  that  cover  will  be  supplied  for  imports  (1)  of  raw  materials, 
(2)  of  prime  necessities,  and  (3)  of  other  materials,  and  that  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
reserves  the  right  to  decide  the  category  into  which  imports  fall. 

The  present  situation  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  cover  is  unsatisfactory, 
as  there  is  no  uniform  procedure  and  exporters  cannot  estimate  when  they  will 
receive  the  actual  remittance  in  dollars  covering  their  exports.  Delays  for  the 
supply  of  cover  are  now  running  up  to  six  months,  both  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  after  the  exchange  is  closed  and  allotted 
to  the  importer,  the  actual  cover  is  supplied  within  three  months,  but  the 
exchange  is  now  allotted  with  additional  delays,  running  as  high  as  three 
months.  This  means  that,  allowing  for  the  time  lost  while  the  draft  is  in  the 
mail,  exporters  may  have  to  wait  seven  months  before  the  receipt  of  their  returns. 
The  Bank  of  Brazil  allows  no  interest  during  this  period,  but  many  exporters 
are  now  insisting  that  importers  guarantee  interest  at  6  per  cent  for  all  delays 
in  remitting  cover  beyond  a  certain  specified  period.  This  clause  in  contracts  of 
sale  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  importer  to  obtain  cover  from  the 
Bank  of  Brazil,  as  some  importers,  after  depositing  milreis,  were  not  inclined  to 
show  any  serious  activity  in  this  direction.  There  are  apparently  no  prospects 
for  an  improvement  in  the  situation  in  the  immediate  future.  Exporters,  there- 
fore, would  be  well  advised  to  restrict  their  commitments  in  goods  other  than 
raw  materials  to  reasonable  amounts,  and  to  allow  for  interest  either  in  quota- 
tions or  sales  contracts. 

FROZEN  CREDITS 

The  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Finance  announces  that,  following  agreements 
made  in  New  York  and  London  on  June  16  and  29  last  for  the  liquidation  of 
commercial  credits,  the  following  were  the  totals: — 

New  York  agreement^-1 6,000  contos  ($1,424,000  United  States)  for  liqui- 
dation by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  in  ninety  days,  and  178,000  contos  ($15,842,000 
United  States)  for  liquidation  in  seventy-two  monthly  instalments. 

London  agreement — 9,000  contos  ($801,000  United  States)  for  liquidation 
b  ninety  days,  and  272,000  contos  ($24,208,000  United  States)  in  seventy-two 
monthly  instalments. 

The  amounts  included  under  the  United  States  ninety-days  agreement  are 
reported  to  have  been  liquidated,  but  payments  on  the  London  ninety-days  agree- 
ment are  still  in  process  of  being  made. 

The  total  sum  involved  in  these  New  York  and  London  agreements  is  475,000 
contos  or  $42,275,000  United  States  currency,  calculated  at  an  exchange  rate  of 
8-9  cents  to  the  milreis.  The  interest  payable  on  the  long-term  outstandings  of 
450,000  contos,  or  roughly  $40,000,000  United  States,  at  I  per  cent  per  annum 
will  be  a  considerable  additional  burden  on  the  exchange  market,  but  will  gradu- 
ally decline  as  the  seventy-two  payments  are  liquidated. 
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COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  IN  SAO  PAULO 

The  figures  of  commercial  failures  in  Sao  Paulo,  the  principal  coffee  state, 
are  of  considerable  value  as  indicating  the  commercial  conditions  in  Brazil  as 
a  whole.  I  Hiring  the  first  nine  months  of  1928  the  number  of  bankruptcy  peti- 
tions was  403,  although  at  that  time  Brazil  had  not  yet  entered  the  depression 
period.  During  the  same  period  in  1929  this  number  rose  to  564,  and  in  1930 
the  situation  was  very  similar,  while  for  1931  the  figure  was  519.  The  situation 
in  1932  was  very  abnormal,  as  the  courts  were  closed  for  a  considerable  period, 
but  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1933  only  269  petitions  for  bankruptcy  were 
registered,  being  a  drop  of  about  50  per  cent  as  compared  to  the  1928-31  period. 
In  1933  there  were  no  big  failures  in  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  also  noted  that  the  bank- 
ruptcies decreed  dropped  from  321  in  1931  to  134  in  1933,  and  that  in  the  same 
period  compositions  with  creditors  petitioned  dropped  from  45  to  9.  The  number 
of  bankruptcies  in  liquidation  also  dropped  from  228  to  112,  and  the  value  of 
bills  protested  from  33,949  contos  to  14,103  contos. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

According  to  Government  statistics  the  official  index  numbers  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  1930,  1931,  1932,  and  the  first  six  months  of  1933  are  as  follows 
11914=  100):— 

Cost  of  Living 
Wholesale  Retail     Middle  Working 
Prices    Prices      Classes  Classes 


1930   296  271  267  223 

1931   327  294  266  210 

1932   360  325  256  210 

1933— January   355  312  253  206 

February   349  308  252  204 

March   350  306  252  204 

April   342  296  248  201 

Mav   345  297  250  202 

June   343  293  251  200 


In  the  Canadian  official  returns,  taking  1926  as  100,  the  index  number  for 
retail  prices  for  1914  is  66  compared  to  a  1932  index  of  82,  an  increase  for  1932 
of  roughly  26^  per  cent,  whereas  in  Brazil  the  increase  in  retail  prices  over  the 
same  period  is  193  per  cent.  In  wholesale  prices  the  increase  in  Brazil  has  been 
243  per  cent. 

ADVERTISING  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  December  22,  1933. — When  the  sales  promotion  plans  of  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  to  the  Cuban  market  include  advertising,  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  which  should  be  considered  before  copy  is  prepared  and  an  advertising 
medium  is  chosen.  These  include  population  and  buying  power,  language,  cus- 
toms, and  the  tastes  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Cuba  numbers  3,973,000.  The  principal  cities  are: 
Havana,  542,500;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  101,000;  Camaguey,  62,000;  Mantanzas, 
50,000;  Santa  Clara,  38,000;  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  20,000.  The  reading  public 
might  be  estimated  at  50  per  cent  of  the  total  inhabitants.  There  are  few 
countries  so  dependent  upon  foreign  goods  as  Cuba,  but  depressed  conditions, 
increased  duties,  and  political  disturbances  have  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  imports  from  $216,215,000  in  1929  to  $51,014,000  in  1932. 

When  preparing  copy,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Spanish  as  it  is  spoken 
in  Cuba  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  Spain  and  other  Latin-American 
countries  in  which  this  language  is  employed.  Therefore  the  person  chosen  to 
translate  advertising  material  should  be  a  Cuban. 
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In  connection  with  Cuban  customs,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  adver- 
tisers that  the  employment  of  servants  is  very  general  among  Cuban  house- 
holders and,  for  that  reason,  advertising  of  such  items  as  food  products  and 
cleaning  materials  should  make  its  appeal  to  this  class,  who  actually  do  the  bulk 
of  the  buying. 

PUBLICATIONS 

For  newspaper  advertising,  the  main  Havana  morning  newspaper  should  be 
sufficient  until  the  product  advertised  has  secured  a  foothold.  Consideration 
might  be  given  later  to  other  publications,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable 
number.  In  Havana  there  are  published  ten  morning  dailies,  nine  evening  dailies, 
and  five  weeklies;  in  centres  other  than  Havana  some  forty-five  papers,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  weeklies,  are  printed.  There  are  three  English-language  papers 
in  Cuba,  all  of  which  are  published  in  Havana.  Besides  the  leading  daily  papers 
printed  in  the  Spanish  language,  there  are  also  two  important  Spanish  weeklies 
published  in  Havana.  The  most  important  newspaper  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island  is  published  in  Santiago. 

Outdoor  advertising  has  its  patrons  in  Cuba,  where,  on  account  of  the 
climate,  outdoor  life  predominates  and  justifies  the  preference  which  many  adver- 
tisers show  for  this  form  of  publicity.  Tramcar,  railway,  moving  picture,  broad- 
casting, and  electric  or  Neon  sign  advertising  are  to  be  found  in  Cuba  as  else- 
where. 

Advertising  rates,  price  lists  of  engravings,  and  related  information  will  be 
supplied  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Havana. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Increases  Duty  on  Oats  and  Oat  Products 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables  that, 
effective  January  13,  new  duties  came  into  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  fol- 
lows: oats  in  grain,  3s.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds);  oatmeal,  groats,  rolled  oats, 
7.-.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Prior  to  January  13  these  goods  were  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

When  of  Canadian  origin,  oats  and  oat  products  will  continue  to  enter  the 
United  Kingdom  duty  free  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-United  Kingdom 
Trade  Agreement. 

Exemptions  from  Duty  in  St.  Lncia 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1552  (October  28,  1933),  page  720,  that  the  duty-free  list  and  the  exemptions 
from  25  per  cent  surtax  are  in  effect  only  as  regards  Empire  goods,  a  St.  Lucia 
customs  duties  ordinance  of  December  23,  1933,  provides  that  the  duty-free  list 
is  applicable  to  goods  of  any  origin,  with  the  following  exceptions:  printing  type; 
printing  ink;  printing  paper;  various  agricultural  implements  and  tools; 
mosquito-proof  wire  gauze;  lime;  tombstones1;  artificial  limbs;  liit'ls  to  the 
public  and  articles  imported  by  churches,  public  bodies,  and  the  Imperial  and 
International  Communications,  Limited.  These  goods  are  duty-free  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff.  This  ordinance  also  provides  that  the  exemptions  from  25  per 
cent  surtax  are  in  effect  as  regards  goods  of  any  origin. 
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Sierra  Leone  Tariff  on  Motor  Vehicles 

A  Sierra  Leone  Order  in  Council  gazetted  November  30,  1933,  amended  the 
wording  of  Tariff  Item  8(a),  "motor  cars  and  lorries,"  on  which  the  rate  was 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  and  duty  free  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  to  read  "motor  vehicles  including  accessories,  tools  and 
implements  (but  not  spare  parts)  imported  with  such  vehicles  and  included  in 
the  price  of  same."  The  wording  of  Item  8(b),  subject  to  the  same  rates,  was 
changed  from  "  motor  cycles"  to  read  "  trailers  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
motor  vehicle." 

Canada  and  all  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  accorded  British 
preferential  rates,  and  all  non-British  Empire  countries  are  subject  to  the 
general  tariff.  Motor  cars,  accessories  and  component  parts  thereof  to  be 
entitled  to  entry  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  require,  according  to 
regulations  gazetted  September  21,  1933,  that  "the  final  process  of  manufacture 
takes  place  within  the  British  Empire  and  that  the  articles  contain  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  British  Empire  labour  and  material  in  their  factory  or  works  cost." 

Changes  in  Belgian  Veneer  Duties 

A  Belgian  royal  decree  of  December  20,  1933,  decreases  the  duty  on  rough 
veneer  sheets  of  fir  from  40-25  francs  per  100  kilos  (51  cents  per  100  pounds 
at  par  of  exchange)  to  31  -05  francs  (39  cents  per  100  pounds  at  par  of  exchange) . 
Rough  veneers  of  birch  and  alder  remain  at  31-05  francs  and  pitch  pine  at  40-25 
francs.  The  rates  on  other  kinds  of  rough  veneer,  formerly  40-25  francs,  as 
well  as  the  rates  on  veneers,  polished,  lacquered,  and  coated,  have  been  advanced 
considerably. 

Licences  for  Imports  of  Furniture  into  Belgium 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that 
the  Moniteur  Beige  of  December  23  contains  a  royal  decree,  effective  December 
25,  stipulating  that  a  licence  must  be  obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Labour,  or  his  delegate,  for  the  importation  into  Belgium  of  (1)  bentwood 
furniture,  put  together  or  not;  (2)  furniture  of  wood,  not  elsewhere  specified; 
(3)  furniture  of  wood  ornamented  or  covered;  being  commodities  outlined  in 
tariff  item  Nos.  674,  677,  and  678  respectively. 

Italian  Duty  on  Common  Wood 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  December  28,  1933,  that  by  Italian  Royal  Decree  No.  1690,  dated 
December  11,  1933,  effective  December  21,  1933,  common  wood,  rough  or  hewn, 
and  wood  in  box-shooks  and  for  sieves  and  the  like,  remains  exempt  from  the 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  Italian  customs  duty  on  common  wood  of  the  above  description  remains 
therefore  as  follows:  common  wood,  rough  or  rough-hewn,  free;  common  wood 
for  box-shooks,  sieves  and  the  like,  11  lire  per  100  kilos,  or  5  lire  per  100  pounds. 

The  necessity  for  the  decree  has  arisen  because  of  the  establishment  of  the 
complementary  protocol  to  the  Italo-C&echoslovak  Convention  of  1924,  by 
which  the  latter  renounced  benefit  of  conventional  duty  on  common  wood. 

Documentation  Requirements  for  Mexico 

A  report  on  the  above  subject,  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Brown.  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioner,  Mexico  City,  has  just  been  issued  in  leaflet  form  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  copies  are  available  for  distribution 
to  interested  Canadian  firms  upon  request. 
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Peruvian-Chilean  Modus  Vivendi  Extended 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  writing  under 
date  December  19,  advises  that  the  modus  vivendi  between  Peru  and  Chile,  of 
which  details  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1512  (January 
21,  1933),  page  86,  and  which  was  due  to  expire  on  October  31,  1933,  has  been 
renewed  until  June  30,  1934,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  definite  treaty  between 
the  two  countries. 

New  China  Duties  on  Cereals 

L.  M.  COSGRAVE,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Shanghai,  December  14,  1933. — In  Customs  Notification  No.  1330,  dated 
to-day,  the  Chinese  Government  announced  new  duties  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1560  of  December  23,  1933,  page  1057),  effective  on  and 
after  December  16,  1933,  on  four  items  of  the  present  tariff  as  follows:  wheat, 
0-30  gold  unit  per  picul;  wheat  flour,  0-75  gold  unit  per  picul;  rice,  1  gold  unit 
perpicul;  paddy,  0-50  gold  unit  per  picul;  and  on  the  group  in  which  are  included 
barley,  buckwheat,  maize,  millet,  oats,  rye,  and  grains  n.o.p.,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  There  have  been  large  imports  into  China  in  recent  years  of  these 
cereal  products,  the  totals  in  1932  having  been  as  follows,  with  figures  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1933  in  parentheses  (nearest  million) :  rice  and  paddy,  piculs 
22-5,  101  gold  units  (piculs  19,  70  gold  units);  wheat,  piculs  15,  44  gold  units 
(piculs  17,  44  gold  units) ;  wheat  flour,  piculs  66,  30  gold  units;,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, etc.,  not  available  (piculs  1-8,  4  gold  units). 

With  the  exception  of  wheat  flour,  on  which  a  duty  of  0-25  gold  unit  per 
picul  was  imposed  for  the  first  time  in"  the  new  tariff  of  May  22,  1933  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1530  of  May  27,  1933) ,  these  duties  represent  a 
departure  from  China's  traditional  policy  of  allowing  bulk  cereal  foods  entry 
free.  The  countries  most  affected  will  be,  in  the  case  of  rice  and  paddy,  Burma, 
French  Indo-China,  and  Siam;  wheat  and  flour,  Australia,  Canada,  Argentina, 
and  the  United  States;  other  cereals,  the  above  countries  to  a  small  degree  but 
chiefly  Manchuria. 

As  the  picul  equals  133J  pounds,  the  duties  amount  in  the  case  of  flour  to 
11-25  gold  units  per  short  ton,  and  in  the  case  of  wheat  to  4-50  gold  units  per 
short  ton  or  0-135  gold  units  per  bushel. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  gold  units  in  terms  of  Canadian  or  even  United  States 
dollars.  The  value  of  the  unit  itself  is  fixed  arbitrarily  as  that  of  60-1866  centi- 
grams of  fine  gold  on  the  London  market.  Consequently  its  equivalent  in  United 
States  or  Canadian  dollars  fluctuates  constantly.  To-day  the  Central  Bank  of 
China's  official  rate  is  1  Customs  gold  unit  equals  U.S.  $0.62V.  Consequently 
the  duties  to-day  would  be  approximately  as  follows:  on  wheat,  U.S.  $2.81  per 
short  ton,  or  U.S.  $0,084  per  bushel;  and  on  flour,  U.S.  $7.03  per  short  ton,  or 
U.S.  $0.70  per  barrel,  or  U.S.  $0.18  per  49-pound  bag.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  Customs  surtax  and  wharfage  charges,  which  are  10  per  cent  and 
4  per  cent  respectively  of  the  duty  payable;  that  is  10  per  cent  and  4  per  cent 
of  U.S.  $7.03  in  the  case  of  a  ton  of  flour,  for  example. 

On  the  basis  of  quotations  and  exchange  rates  ruling  to-day,  the  duty  alone 
on  high-grade  flour  as  sold  in  Shanghai  is  the  equivalent  of,  roughly,  16  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  or  18  per  cent  including  the  surtax  and  wharfage  charges,  or  21  per 
cent  including  the  consolidated  tax.  The  latter  amounts  to  yuan  $0.10  per  bag 
of  49  pounds,  but  as  it  is  levied  on  domestic  and  foreign  flour  alike  it  is  not 
really  a  customs  duty.    However,  in  the  case  of  imported  flour  it  is  collected 
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by  the  Customs,  and  has  therefore  come  to  be  regarded  by  importers  as  part  of 
the  duty.  The  ad  valorem  rate  on  low-grade  flour,  such  as  is  sold  in  North 
China,  would  of  course  be  considerably  greater. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific  duty  alone 
on  the  basis  of  to-day's  average  quotation  is  roughly  13  per  cent,  or  with  surtax 
and  wharfage  charge  included,  roughly  15  per  cent.  There  is  no  additional  tax 
on  wheat. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  15 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  15,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  8,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  15 

A  ustrici 

Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1803 

$  .1768 

5 

Belgium 

 Belga 

.1390 

.2164 

.2255 

3f 

"Rnl  o*n  ri  ft 

Lev 

.0072 

.0100 

.  0095 

7 

f^yppVi  oqI  fivn  \zi  ft 

Krone 

.0296 

.0464 

.0482 

3* 

If  ov>"m  n  TMr 

.2680 

997Q 

.  Aid  1  iJ 

.2299 

2h 

TVTri  rlrlrn 

.0252 

.0228 

0199 

4! 

Franc 

.0392 

0609 

.0636 

2-5 

!2382 

*3712 

.3833 

4" 

Great  Britain  , 

4*8666 

5  1324 

2 

.0130 

.0092 

.0089 

Holland  

.4020 

6261 

.6511 

2i 

[  1749 

.2830 

*2776 

4X 

Italy  

.0526 

0820 

.0851 

3 

.0176 

0218 

.0224 

7* 

.2680 

.2559 

.2583 

31 

04.49 

0479 

04fi7 

5i 

.0060 

.0096 

0095 

6~ 

!l930 

!l286 

.'  1337 

6 

.2680 

.2629 

.2653 

21 

.1930 

.3017 

.3144 

2" 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0018 

.9956 

9 

.4245 

.2504 

.2588 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0876 

.0896 

Chile  

.1217 

.0976 

.0980 

41 

.9733 

.6862 

.6396 

4 

.4985 

.2775 

.2788 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2304 

.2190 

6 

.1930 

.2579 

.2588 

1.0342 

.7514 

.7417 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0028 

.9966 

 Dollar 

.3792 

.3912 

!3650 

.3862 

.3882 

3£ 

 Yen 

.4985 

.3080 

.3051 

3.65 

.4020 

.6261 

.6511 

i£ 

 Dollar 

.3431 

.3539 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4758 

.4754 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.6036 

.5948 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0623 

1.0712 

4.8666 

5 . 0995 

5.1424 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0623 

1.0712 

.0392 

.0616 

.0617 

.0392 

.0616 

.0617 

4.8666 

4.0716 

4.1059 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.2199 

5.2639 

New  Zealand.  . 

4.8666 

4.0879 

4.1223 

4.8666 

5.0958 

5.1388 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  AUtia.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


(  "ommodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Wheat  Flour  

Bacon,   Butter,  Margarine, 
Cheese  and  other  Foodstuffs.  .  . 

Miscellaneous — 

Pure  Silk  Stockings  

Raw  Furs  

Clover  Seeds  

Paints  and  Colours  

Ash,  Bass  Wood  and  Walnut 
Timbers  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Tennis  Racquets  

Engineering  Supplies  

General  Automotive  Products. .  . 


37 

38 


39 
40 
41 
42 


•i:; 
44 
45 


Havana,  Cuba. 
Valletta,  Malta. 


Geneva,  Switzerland  

Leipzig,  Germany  

Hamburg,  Germany  

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


Sydney,  Australia  

Wellington,  New  Zealand 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 


Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency 

Agency. 

Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  preferential  duties  under  the  new 
British  Tariff,  Customs  regulations  require  original  invoice  and  Certificate  of 
Origin  must  be  produced  when  goods  of  Canadian  origin  are  being  cleared 
through  Customs  in  Great  Britain. 

Please  see  that  necessary  forms  are  forwarded  to  your  consignees  as  earlv 
as  possible  so  that  no  delay  will  be  encountered  in  clearing  their  goods  through 
British  Customs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Exporter,  Jan.  23;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  24 — both  Man- 
chester Line;  Montcalm,  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  24;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  3;  Montrose,  Feb.  10; 
Montclare,  Feb.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  Jan.  29  and  Feb.  26;  Adriatic,  March 
12 — both  White  Star  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  30  and  March  13;  Incemore,  Feb.  20 — bath 
Furness  Line;  Dakotian,  Feb.  14;  Oranian,  Feb.  27 — both  Leyland  Line;  Antonia,  Cunard 
Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  London. — Beaverburn  (also  calls  ait  Hamburg),  Jan.  26;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  2;  Beaver- 
brae,  Feb.  9;  Beaverford,  Feb.  16;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Jan. 
27  and  Feb.  24;  Ascania,  Feb.  10;  Aurania,  Feb.  17 — all  Cunard  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Furness 
Line,  Jan.  31;  Artigas,  American  Hampton  [Roads  (also  calls  at  Hamburg),  Jan.  24. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  2;  Pennland,  Jan.  28  and  Feb.  25; 
WeSternland,  Feb.  11  and  March  11 — both  Red  Star  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton  and 
Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Jan.  23;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  27;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Feb.  3;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  10;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  17; 
Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  24 — all  Manchester  Line;  Dakotian,  Feb.  14;  Oranian,  Feb.  27 — 
both  Leyland  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Jan.  23;  Airthria,  Feb.  3;  Sulairia,  Feb.  16 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  22;  Cairnesk,  Feb.  12; 
Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  26 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Artigas,  American 
Hampton  Roads  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  24. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Feb.  2. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Nortonian,  Jan.  27;  Salacia,  Feb.  10 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Middlesbrough  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman  s  Wilson  Line,  Feb.  12. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — United  States,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Jan.  29; 
Koscuiszko,  Gdjmia-America  Line  (also  calls  at  Gdynia),  Jan.  22;  Braheholm,  Feb.  3;  Kors- 
holm,  Feb.  23 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Feb.  3;  Korsholm,  Feb.  23 — both  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line;   Drottningholm,  Swedish-America  Line,  Feb.  19. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Jan.  22  and  Feb.  5;  Rosalind. 
Jan.  29  and  Feb.  12 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  9S. 
Co.,  Jan.  22  and  Feb.  5;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Jan.  30; 
Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  1  and  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitls,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  4; 
Lady  Drake,  Feb.  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia.  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Primo,  Jan.  25;  Christian  Krohg. 
Feb.  8;  Cissy,  Feb.  22 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Rodne}^  (also  calls  ait 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Jan.  24  and  Feb.  21;  Cavelier,  Jan.  31;  Lady  Somers  (also  calls  Bit 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Feb.  7;   Cathcart,  Feb.  14 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor.  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  28;  Heien, 
Feb.  14  and  March  14— both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe.  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demcrara. — Colborne,  Feb.  10;   Chomedy,  Feb.  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silver  Walnut, 
Jan.  31;    Siamese  Prince,  Feb.  14 — both  Furness-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Ly  Helton  and.  Duncdin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Jan.  25;  Cana- 
dian Highlander  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Feb.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  Jan.  31;  Cana- 
dian Scottish,  Feb.  28— both  Canadian  -National. 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Feb.  1;  Madoera, 
March  16 — both  Java-New  York  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool— Montcalm,  Jan.  26  and  Feb.  23;  Duchess  of  York,  -Feb.  2  and  March  2; 
Montrose,  Feb.  9  and  March  9;  Montclare,  Feb.  16  and  March  16;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
March  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  25  and  March  1;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  1  and  March  8; 
Beaverbrae,  Feb.  8  and  March  22:  Beaverford.  Feb.  15  and  March  15;  Beaverhill,  Fob.  22 
— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division.  Jan.  25;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  1;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Feb.  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  15:  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  22 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Nortorian,  Jan.  24;  Salacia,  Feb.  7 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  ond  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast).,  Jan.  23;  Garrigau 
Head  (does  not  call  at  Dublin).  Jan.  26 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry 
and  Cork). 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Feb.  1;   Sulairia,  Feb.  14 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  1:    Beaverburn,  Much  1;    Montcalm.  March  23 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valnorita,  Llovd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 
Feb.  23. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Brant  County,  Feb.  5;  -  drey  County,  Feb.  28 — both 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen—Kiel,  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  Jan. 
22;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  25;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;  Beaverbrae,  March  22— all  Canadian  Pacific 
(do  not  call  at  Bremen). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlscrrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  24;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  31; 
Lady  Drake,  Feb.  14 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique <  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tfinidad  and  Demerara .-^-Chriatiaii  Krohg,  Feb.  3;  Cissy.  Feb. 
17 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica) .—San  Benito,  Jan.  27;  La  Perla,  Feb.  10;  San  Bruno,  Feb.  24 
—all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden.  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras.  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Corinth,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Jan.  27. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder-Dempster  Co.,  Jan.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hive  Maru.  Jan.  25  and  March  17;  Heian  Main,  Feb. 
17;   Hikawa  Marn,  March  I— all  Nippon  Viwcn  Kaisha 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  dnd  Manila.- -i-Fafstria,  F^b;  17:  Selaiidia,  March  Id—both  East 
Asiatic  Co. 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.—- Tyndareus  (calls  Miike),  Jan.  28; 
Protesilaus,  Feb.  18;  Ixion  (calls  Miike),  March  11 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted 
for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila.-— Empress  of  Asia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Jan.  27  and  March  24;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Feb.  10;  Empress 
of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  24;  Empress  of  Japan,  March  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Everett,  Feb.  8;  Bellingham,  March  8 — both 
Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Grays  Harbour,  Feb.  18;  Shelton,  March 
18 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila.  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Batoe,  Feb.  1;  Silverguava,  Feb.  15 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  31  and  March  28;  Niagara, 
Feb.  2S — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Adelaide. — Tisnaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Feb.  18;  Golden 
Eagle,  March  19— both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Feb.  6. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam . — Loch  Goil,  Jan.  29;  Drechtdyk, 
Feb.  12;  Nebraska,  Feb.  26— all  Royal  Mail  Lines  Litd. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Jan.  22;  Pacific  Shipper,  Feb.  5;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb. 
19;  Pacific  Reliance,  March  5;   Pacific  Ranger,  March  19— all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Europa,  Jan.  29;  India, 
Feb.  17 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Los  Angeles,  Jan.  27;  Tacoma,  Feb.  17;  Donau, 
Feb.  17;  San  Francisco,  Feb.  28;  Este,  March  10;  Oakland,  March  21— all  Hamburg- 
American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — Wisconsin,  Jan.  26;  Oregon, 
Feb.  7;  iSan  Jose,  Feb.  27— all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Feb.  5;  Buenos  Aires,  March  12 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  16. 
To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brvnje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourcnco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Calcutta. — Manoeran,  Feb.  16;  Silverwillow,  March  19 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Beira). 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  ami  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Jan.  26; 
Point  Lobos,  Feb.  21— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Kingsley  Navigation  Co.  (also  calls  at 
Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Feb.  2. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Brandanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Feb.  14. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam;,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle 
but  not  at  Liverpool),  Jan.  24;  Fresno  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle). 
Jan.  30 — both  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.;  Corrientes,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Jan.  26;  Loch  Goil,  Ro.yal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  (Southampton) . 
Jan.  30;  Pacific  Shipper,  Feb.  3;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb.  19 — both  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd. 
(call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester). 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Ashleigh,  Dale  &  Co.,  Jan.  25;  California  Express,  B.  W . 
Greer  &  Son  Ltd.  (calls  ait  European  ports),  Feb.  5. 

To  Hawaii.— Mana,  Jan.  31;  Mala.  Feb.  27— both  Dingwall  Colts  &  Co. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Coya,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Feb.  5. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Newton  Elm,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters—  Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite/'  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters; — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.   Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L,  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Aparfcado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (3).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  SO.  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building. 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  Soulh  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— S  Esplanade  Mansions. 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street.  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana 
dian)  ;  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac), 
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Italy 

A.  B  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102) .  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonics  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
(Vulval.    Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territoiy  includes  Guatemala. 
IJonduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St..  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Mal.\y  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territorj'  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222.  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:    Acting   Chief   Trade  Commissioner   in   the   United    Kingdom,    Canada  Hoiw\ 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties.  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House.  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House.  Badford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.     (Territory — for  fresh   fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland.  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain. 1 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:   Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CANADA,  1934 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  announces  the  publication  of  the  1934 
edition  of  the  official  annual  handbook  dealing,  in  convenient  and  handy  form, 
with  present  conditions  and  recent  progress  in  the  Dominion. 

The  publication  opens  with  a  foreword  by  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens ;  an  intro- 
duction of  eight  pages  touches  on  the  world  situation  as  it  affects  Canada  and  sum- 
marizes the  Canadian  internal  situation  as  it  stands  at  the  close  of  1933.  Chapter 
I  deals  with  the  Physiography  of  Canada  and  its  influence  on  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  chapter  2  surveys  the  salient  features  of  Canadian  history. 
Treatment  of  all  phases  of  national  endeavour  including  Population,  Wealth  and 
Production,  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Mining,  Water  Powers,  Fisheries,  Fur  Trade, 
Manufactures,  Transportation,  Trade,  Finance,  Labour,  Education,  etc.,  follow- 
in  sufficient  detail  for  the  general  reader  and  so  far  as  the  192  pages  of  matter 
permit. 

The  book  is  designed  to  give  a  concise  but  well-rounded  picture  of  the 
current  Canadian  situation  to  those  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  provide  a  better 
basis  of  information  for  the  discussion  of  Canadian  affairs  generally,  and  in 
particular  for  dealing  with  the  business  problems  of  1934.  It  is  freely  illus- 
trated. 

Throughout  the  handbook  the  latest  available  information  is  included  in 
each  section,  the  figures  in  many  cases  extending  to  the  end  of  1933. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  handbook  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dominion 
Statistician,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1933 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  January  15,  1934.— In  the  United  States  1933  was  the  first 
year  since  1928  which  ended  with  any  indications  of  an  improvement  in  con- 
ditions. Following  developments  in  the  early  spring,  beginning  with  the  bank 
moratoria,  after  which  came  the  gold  embargo  and  the  advent  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  related  measures,  various  business  indices  encour- 
aged the  belief  that  some  improvement  in  general  conditions  was  taking  place. 
It  is  obviously  too  soon  for  the  actual  effects  of  the  Recovery  program  to  be 
determined,  other  than  in  a  purely  speculative  way,  and  there  is  a  great  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  the  real  causes  for  the  improvement  that  has  occurred  in 
1933.  Industry  is  not  yet  adjusted  completely  to  the  changed  situation  brought 
about  by  the  various  measures  of  the  Recovery  program.  The  impression  seems 
to  be  general,  however,  that  in  1933  a  change  for  the  better  took  place  in  the 
economic  trend,  that  buying  power  was  advanced,  and  that  financial  confidence 
has  to  some  extent  been  restored. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  outlook  was  unfavourable,  but  in  April 
stock  exchange  prices,  as  well  as  industrial  production,  were  in  advance  of  the 
previous  year's  record.  Later  an  improvement  in  the  average  of  commodity 
prices,  in  steel  output,  and  in  the  railway  situation  indicated  a  slow  trend 
toward  recovery.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  a  reaction  took  place,  and  later 
there  was  a  marked  recession,  although  the  improvement  that  had  taken  place 
earlier  was  to  some  extent  maintained.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation reports  that  during  the  first  half  of  December  the  increase  in  dollar  sales 
as  compared  with  1932  was  18  per  cent.  Year-end  returns  indicate  a  greater 
improvement  in  seasonal  business  than  in  the  case  of  former  depression  years, 
and  this  development  has  been  accompanied  by  more  optimistic  business  reports 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  factors  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  decline  which  began  in  July  had  been  checked  in  December. 

STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  situation  in  such  industries  as  steel,  automobiles,  building  construction, 
textiles,  and  railways  will  indicate  general  conditions  in  industry  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  statement  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  shows  that  there  has  been  a  recovery  in  the  steel  industry 
in  1933,  416,000  men  being  reported  as  employed  at  the  beginning  of  November 
as  compared  with  338,000  in  June  and  210,000  in  1932. 

Operations  in  this  industry  in  1933  are  reported  to  have  averaged  approxi- 
mately 32  per  cent  of  capacity,  which  compares  with  about  20  per  cent  in  the 
previous  year.  There  was  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  rate  during  the  year, 
ranging  from  the  low  point  of  13  per  cent  of  capacity  in  the  second  week  of 
March  to  a  high  of  58  per  cent  in  July.  There  was  a  decline  to  25  per  cent  in 
November,  followed,  by  a  new  advance  early  in  December.  Output  of  steel 
ingots  in  1933  approximated  23,000,000  tons  as  compared  with  13,400,000  tons 
in  1932,  an  increase  of  73  per  cent. 

An  increased  demand  is  forecasted  in  1934  for  steel  for  the  automobile 
industry,  railways,  building  construction  (incidental  largely  to  the  public  works 
program),  and  for  containers  for  the  food,  oil,  and  packing  industries. 

AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

With  the  advent  of  preparations  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  production 
of  new  models,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  automobile  industry 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  adjusted  index  of 
automobile  production  for  October  was  above  the  level  of  that  for  October. 
1931,  and  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  depression  low  of  a  year  ago.   As  com- 
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pared  to  the  previous  year,  wage  payments  were  almost  twice  as  high,  while  the 
advance  in  employment  amounted  to  more  than  50  per  cent. 

A  survey  of  the  industry  indicates  that  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
about  36  per  cent  more  cars  and  trucks  were  sold  in  1933  than  in  1932.  It  is 
believed  that  necessary  and  inevitable  replacements  will  result  in  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  automobiles  and  trucks  in  1934.  The  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  that  the  automobile  output  for  1933 
reached  2,000,000  units  as  compared  with  1,436,000  units  for  1932  and  2,460,000 
units  in  1931. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

There  was  a  continued  depression  in  the  building  industry  during  the  past 
year,  and  naturally  any  change  in  the  situation  will  have  its  effect  upon  busi- 
ness generally  in  1934.  The  total  value  of  all  contracts  awarded  in  1933  in 
thirty-seven  eastern  states  is  estimated  at  approximately  $1,300,000,000,  which 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1932  but  only  20  per  cent  of  the  1928  total.  It  may 
be  anticipated  that  the  public  works  program  inaugurated  under  the  Recovery 
legislation,  together  with  the  movement  for  improved  housing  conditions,  will 
result  in  considerable  expansion  in  building  operations  during  the  present  year. 

The  figures  of  contracts  awarded  have  been  rising  steadily  since  last  March, 
due  for  the  most  part  to  the  increase  in  public  works  construction,  which  raised 
the  percentage  of  public  works  and  utility  contracts  of  all  classes  from  a  low  of 
29-3  per  cent  to  68-4  per  cent  in  the  month  of  November. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1933  production  in  the  textile  industry  was 
about  25  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932,  and  was  also 
greater  than  in  any  similar  period  since  1929.  Mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton 
per  working  day  in  October  was  the  largest  recorded  for  that  month  since  1929. 
Spinning  activity  was  at  102  per  cent  of  single-shift  capacity  in  the  same  month, 
a  rise  of  two  points  over  the  September  figures  and  a  gain  of  5  per  cent  over  a 
year  ago. 

Wool  consumption  in  October  was  substantially  above  the  same  month  of 
1932,  and  takings  were  the  largest  for  that  month  in  any  year  since  1929.  Silk 
deliveries  to  mills  continued  to  drop  during  October  to  the  lowest  total  of  the 
year,  being  only  53  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  same  month  in  1932,  and  were 
the  smallest  for  October  in  any  year  since  1923. 

Employment  in  the  textile  industry  declined  slightly,  and  payrolls  decreased 
2  per  cent,  although,  with  the  exception  of  September,  payrolls  were  the  highesl 
since  September,  1931.   Wholesale  textile  prices  rose  slightly  in  October. 

RAILWAY  SITUATION 

Reports  of  the  American  Railway  Association  show  that  28,960,910  oars 
were  loaded  with  revenue  freight  in  1933.  The  total  for  the  year  was  an  increase 
of  780,958,  or  2-8  per  cent,  over  the  number  loaded  in  1932,  but  a  reduction  of 
8,190,339,  or  22  per  cent,  as  compared  with.  1931.  Up  to  the  end  of  March,  rail- 
way traffic  continued  to  decline,  but  since  then  car  loadings  have  improved  as 
compared  with  1932.  According  to  the  statement  of  an  official  of  the  Eastern 
Presidents'  Conference,  railwav  operating  expenses  in  1933  will  approximate 
$3,095,000,000,  which  is  some  $31,000,000  less  than  in  1932.  Freight  revenues 
will  show  an  increase  of  $31,000,000  and  passenger  revenues  a  decline  of 
$40,000,000,  mail  and  express  services  registering  a  similar  decrease. 

AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

The  agricultural  situation  is  one  of  the  major  problems  confronting  this 
country.   While  over  the  whole  of  1933  some  improvement  has  apparently  been 
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brought  about  m  the  economic  status  of  the  farmer,  there  are  few  indications 
thai  any  part  of  this  improvement  has  occurred  since  July,  due  to  the  decline 
in  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

As  compared  with  February,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  had 
increased  in  July  by  about  60  per  cent,  while  during  the  same  period  prices  of 
articles  purchased  by  this  section  of  the  community  had  advanced  by  only  7  per 
tent.  At  the  beginning  of  December,  however,  returns  from  sales  of  farm 
products  had  declined  to  40  per  cent  above  those  prevailing  in  February,  while 
it  is  estimated  that  the  prices  of  goods  purchased  by  the  agriculturists  were 
18  per  cent  higher.  According  to  official  estimates,  the  gross  income  of  the 
farmer  had  increased  during  1933  by  approximately  24  per  cent,  inclusive  of 
monetary  assistance  from  the  Government  under  the  agricultural  adjustment 
program. 

Reports  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the  1933 
crop  value  of  $4,076,537,000  showed  an  increase  of  42  per  cent  above  that  for 
1932;  in  1931  the  same  crops  brought  $4,102,354,000  and  in  1929,  $8,088,494,000. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  harvest  in  1933  should  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  reduction  of  18  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  ten  leading  crops,  representing 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  acreage  planted  to  all  field  and  truck  crops.  Corn, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco  were  the  chief  commodities  showing  improvement, 
their  combined  value  being  62  per  cent  above  that  of  1932. 

On  December  1  the  winter  wheat  crop  was  estimated  to  be  74-3  per  cent 
of  normal,  one  of  the  lowest  figures  on  record,  although  higher  than  the  69  per 
cent  recorded  for  1932.  These  returns  indicate  another  small  crop,  estimated 
at  about  400,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  350,000,000  bushels  in  1932.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  increased  cash  income  of  the  farmer  will  have  a  consider- 
able effect  upon  general  trade  conditions  in  the  coming  year.  The  seasonally 
adjusted  index  of  employment  declined  fractionally  during  October  from  the 
September  level,  which  was  the  highest  since  July,  1930. 


The  downward  trend  of  prices  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  factors  during  the  depression  period,  appeared  to  be  halted 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1933  following  the  introduction  of  new  factors  due  to  the 
gold  embargo  and  the  advent  of  the  Recovery  program,  when  an  advance  in 
commodity  prices  took  place. 

Chief  among  the  factors  affecting  the  price  situation  were  the  authority 
given  to  the  President  to  restore  prices  to  levels  prevailing  prior  to  1929  by  the 
control  of  gold  movements  and  other  methods,  the  creation  of  an  agricultural 
adjustment  administration  with  powers  to  collect  processing  taxes  on  leading 
agricultural  products  for  the  reimbursement  of  farmers  who  Undertook  to  curtail 
planting,  and  the  setting  up  of  industrial  codes  by  the  Recovery  Administration 
with  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 

According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  weekly  index,  prices  in 
1933  showed  a  net  rise  of  29  per  cent,  recovering  on  the  average  about  one-third 
of  the  depression  loss.  All  ten  groups  of  commodities  included  in  the  index 
advanced  during  1933,  but  the  percentage  increase  for  different  groups  varied 
widely,  as  the  following  table  indicates: — 


PRICES 


Commodity 


Increase 
Per  Cent 


Cominodity 


Increase 
Per  Cent 


Grain  , 

Textiles  

Xon-ferrous  metals 
Building  materials 
Fuels  


88 
66 

37 
l>7 


Paint  materials 
Pulp  and  paper 
Iron  and  steel  . 
Food  


Chemicals 


29 
19 
IS 
16 

2 


It  would  appear  that  weather  conditions  were  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
doubling  of  grain  prices  during  1933,  while  textiles  were  among  the  commodities 
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which  responded  earliest  to  the  decline  in  the  exchange  rates  of  the  dollar  and 
the  prospects  of  an  effective  domestic  recovery  program. 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce  returns  show  that  in  October  the 
monthly  index  of  wholesale  prices  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  year.  On 
December  1,  according  to  the  Fairchild  Index,  department  store  prices  were 
26-8  higher  than  in  May  and  21-2  per  cent  above  those  prevailing  in  1932,  the 
rise  in  food  prices  being  somewhat  less.  Farm  prices  as  a  group,  which  remain 
out  of  line  with  the  general  price  level,  reached  a  high  point  in  July.  By  the 
middle  of  November  thev  had  dropped  by  7  per  cent  but  were  still  31  per  cent 
above  the  level  of  1932. 

EMPLOYMENT 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  changed  conditions  in  1933  was  an  increase  in 
employment.  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  in  October 
both  factory  employment  and  factory  payrolls  were  higher  than  in  October,  1932. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  factory  workers  over  the  twelve-month  period 
was  about  one-fifth,  while  the  payroll  increase  was  about  one-third.  The  gain 
in  October  payrolls  over  the  same  month  of  1932  was  sufficient  to  bring  aggregate 
pavments  for  the  year  to  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  above  the  total  for  the  same 
period  of  1932. 

The  average  number  of  workers  employed  in  factories  in  the  fust  ten  months 
of  the  year  was  4-3  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
1932.  In  October  fifty-six  of  the  manufacturing  industries  reported  a  larger 
number  of  employees.  Payroll  increases  were  reported  by  sixty-four  industries, 
five  of  these  reporting  improvement  in  employment  amounting  to  over  10  per 
cent,  and  twenty  showing  gains  of  at  least  5  per  cent. 

Employment  gains  were  reported  for  eleven  of  the  sixteen  industries  included 
in  the  non-manufacturing  group  by  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics.  The 
greatest  decline,  amounting  to  28  per  cent,  was  in  the  canning  and  preserving 
industry  and  was  of  a  seasonal  character.  The  bituminous  coal  industry  was 
the  only  other  reporting  a  drop  of  significant  proportions,  labour  disturbances 
being  cited  as  an  important  contributing  factor  in  this  instance. 

FOREIGN   TRADE  SITUATION 

During  the  year  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  was  still  further 
depressed  as  a  result  of  prevailing  conditions;  some  firms  relinquished  all  foreign 
trade  activities.  The  international  exchange  situation  greatly  reduced  the 
volume  of  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America,  Central  Europe,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Foreign  trade  during  October,  however,  was  the  highest  for  any  month 
during  the  last  two  years,  there  being  a  considerable  development  in  the  export 
of  heavy  raw  cotton.  This  was  interpreted  as  an  improvement  in  export  trade, 
partially  resulting  from  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  abroad  coincident  with  the 
gold-buying  program. 

Exports  increased  sharply  in  October,  being  valued  at  $194,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $160,000,000  in  September.  This  advance  was  greater  than  the  usual 
seasonal  increase.  Export  sales  were  26  per  cent  above  those  in  October,  1932, 
and  greater  than  those  for  any  month  since  October  of  the  previous  year. 
Imports  in  October  had  a  value  of  $151,000,000,  which  was  43  per  cent  greater 
than  in  October,  1932,  but  3  per  cent  less  than  in  August,  1933. 

Commodities  exported  in  October  showed  marked  increases  in  quantity  as 
well  as  in  value.  Besides  those  groups  which  normally  record  seasonal  increases, 
such  as  unmanufactured  cotton,  leaf  tobacco,  fresh  apples  and  pears,  and  dried 
fruits,  increases  occurred  in  rubber  manufactures,  lumber,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, copper,  electrical  appliances,  industrial  machinery,  otlice  appliances, 
printing  machinery,  and  automobiles. 
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POSSIBILITIES  FOR  INDENT  TRADE  WITH  WEST  AFRICA 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  January  4,  1934. — Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  desirous 
of  establishing  contacts  or  of  extending  their  trading  relations  with  importers  in 
West  Africa  are  invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of  an  English  com- 
mission agent  who  will  visit  the  various  trading  centres  in  that  territory  in  the 
near  future.  This  agent,  who  is  highly  recommended  and  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  West  African  trade,  expects  to  leave  in  July  next  on  one  of  his 
regular  trips,  which  will  be  of  approximately  six  months  duration  and  will  extend 
Prom  Senegal  to  the  Congo,  including  in  particular  the  principal  centres  of  the 
Gold  Coast  as  far  as  Kumassi,  and  of  Nigeria  north  to  Kano.  Chief  among  the 
areas  offering  possibilities  for  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  are  the  English 
territories  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  and  Gambia,  as  well  as  the 
mandated  territories  of  Togoland,  and  the  Cameroons.  The  French  Congo  and 
Belgian  Congo  should  prove  fair  markets,  while  other  districts  which  should 
warrant  investigation  on  behalf  of  Canadian  exporters  are  the  French  Ivory 
Coast,  Dahomey,  Senegal,  and  French  Guinea. 

Through  the  medium  of  such  a  representative,  all  classes  of  goods  which 
find  a  market  in  West  Africa  can  be  handled  to  advantage  and  at  a  cost  to  the 
exporter  which  will  be  extremely  reasonable  when  the  costs  for  living,  rents, 
services,  and  travelling  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  expenditures  for  these 
items  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  if  undertaken  by  individual  exporters, 
but  when  divided  among  a  number  of  firms  the  returns  should  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  outlay  involved. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  permanent  sample  showrooms  at  Accra  on  the 
Gold  Coast  and  at  Lagos  in  Nigeria.  These,  being  the  capitals  of  their  respective 
territories,  are  the  most  important  trade  centres  and  the  most  advantageous 
points  from  which  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  all  other  West  African  markets. 

CONDITIONS  OF  REPRESENTATION 

The  conditions  under  which  such  representation  in  West  Africa  would  be 
undertaken  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Sole  agency  only. 

2.  A  definite  period  of  agency  must  be  fixed;  the  renewal  to  be  automatic,  subject  to 
minimum  defined  turnover. 

3.  Samples  would  have  to  be  supplied  freight  and  duty  free  to  Accra  and  Lagos. 

4.  Remuneration  to  be  by  commission  only  upon  all  business  done  by  the  Canadian 
firm  with  West  Africa,  direct  or  indirect. 

5.  According  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  samples,  an  inclusive  rent  would  have  to 
be  agreed  upon  for  showroom  space,  and  on  receipt  of  specification  of  samples,  an  estimate 
would  be  given  which,  in  any  event,  would  be  a  modest  figure. 

6.  The  manufacturer  or  exporter  ito  pay  the  cost  of  any  cables  sent  on  account  of  his 
business,  which  would  be  only  resorted  to  in  very  urgent  matters  and  on  the  likelihood  of 
business  being  obtained  for  the  manufacturer. 

7.  Commission  account  to  be  made  up  and  paid  quarterly — upon  all  accounts  settled 
within  the  quarter — within  fourteen  days  of  the  respective  quarter  days. 

8.  All  indents  booked  to  be  for  confirmation  by  first-class  merchant  houses  in  Great 
Britain,  the  European  Continent,  Canada,  or  the  United  States. 

WEST  COAST  TRADE  OF  NATIVE  CHARACTER 

The  West  Coast  trade  is  entirely  different  from,  say,  that  of  South  Africa, 
the  two  territories  having  no  economic  connections,  interrelations  or  intercom- 
munications. The  West  Coast  has  a  small  European  population,  with  a  com- 
paratively high  per  capita  expenditure,  and  a  native  population  of  some  fifty 
millions,  with  a  relatively  low  per  capita  expenditure. 
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The  needs  of  primitive  people  in  undeveloped  tropical  lands  are  necessarily 
mainly  for  staple  goods,  but  of  all  kinds.  High-class  manufactured  goods  for  the 
requirements  of  modern  cities  are  only  in  small  demand.  Foodstuffs,  suitably 
packed  and  low-priced,  are  of  great  interest,  flour  in  barrels  and  bags  being  an 
important  import.  The  United  States  is  stated  to  have  this  flour  trade  well  in 
hand,  but  in  recent  years  Canadian  flour  has  made  good  progress.  Almost  all 
stores  in  West  Africa  are  general  stores,  and  therefore  buy  and  handle  all  com- 
modities— dry  goods,  provisions,  hardware,  etc. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  English  commission  agent  referred  to  that  Canadian 
exporters  catering  to  the  West  Indies  trade  might  also  be  in  a  position  to  export 
to  the  West  African  Coast. 

COMMODITIES  SUGGESTED 

Flour. — Flour  should  be  in  barrels  containing  196  lbs.,  with  six  steel  hoops — 
hoops  painted  blue  (this  is  the  colour  used  for  a  popular  American  brand  which 
is  a  good  seller) ;  waterproof-paper  lined.  The  flour  required  for  West  African 
trade  is  milled  from  hard  spring  wheat,  with  strong  rising  quality  and  absolutely 
white  baking. 

Fish,  Canned  and  Dried. — Almost  all  kinds  of  canned  fish  would  find  a 
market  in  West  Africa,  but  the  native  demand  must  be  kept  in  view.  Salmon 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  seller,  both  in  1-lb.  tall  tins  and  J-lb.  tins.  The  label  on 
all  canned  fish  goes  a  long  way  towards  making  a  popular  seller  with  the  natives. 
The  label  should  be  clear  and  bright  and  should  picture  the  fish,  which  should 
stand  out  distinctly  on  the  label.  There  is  some  sale  of  better- quality  salmon 
to  the  more  prosperous  natives  in  the  larger  centres.  Europeans  purchase  good 
quantities  of  the  higher  grades  of  salmon,  also  of  canned  herring.  Herring  in 
1-lb.  oval  tins  is  a  good  seller  in  some  districts.  Salmon  labels  should  be  red 
in  colour  and  herring  labels  yellow,  both  picturing  the  fish.  Pilchards  in  sauce, 
natural,  in  5-oz.  tall  tins,  200  per  case,  and  in  15-oz.  oval  tins,  in  tomato  sauce, 
48  per  case,  are  in  regular  demand. 

With  regard  to  sardines,  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Canadian  product  would  find  a  market  in  West  Africa.  There  is  a  native 
prejudice  against  cotton-seed  oil;  to  ensure  results  olive  oil  must  be  used  in 
canning.  The  top  of  the  tin  must  be  so  fixed  that  it  can  be  completely  removed 
with  the  key-opener.  A  comparison  in  this  connection  is  made  with  Portuguese 
tins,  the  tops  of  which,  it  is  stated,  can  be  easily  removed. 

Dried  fish — known  as  "  stock  fish  " — comes  from  Norway  in  bales.  This 
is  principally  cod  and  haddock,  wind  dried.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Maritime 
Provinces  could  very  well  handle  the  trade. 

Breakfast  Foods. — -Breakfast  foods  shipped  to  West  Africa  must  be  packed 
in  absolutely  air-tight  containers.  There  is  a  demand  for  breakfast  foods  packed 
in  1-lb.  tins,  36  to  the  case. 

Cheese. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  cheese  in  spherical,  red,  airtight  tins, 
like  the  "  Edam  "  cheese  from  Holland,  which  sells  in  great  quantity. 

Chocolates,  Confectionery,  Boiled  Sweets. — There  is  an  excellent  sale  for 
chocolates  and  boiled  sweets.  Chocolates  cannot  be  shipped  successfully  to  West 
Africa  in  any  other  way  than  in  airtight  tins,  each  chocolate  wrapped  in  paper, 
silver  or  gold.  The  weights  sold  are  \,  \,  1  and  2  pounds,  the  \-  and 
1-lb.  weights  being  the  best  sellers.  The  boxes  contain  assorted  chocolates — 
namely,  soft  and  hard  centres — with  good  quality  outer  covering  of  chocolate. 
They  are  put  up  in  decorated  cardboard  boxes,  each  with  an  outer  hermetically 
sealed  tin  or  lead-sheet  container. 

On  behalf  of  the  brands  now  sold  in  West  Africa,  special  claim-  are  made 
as  to  their  keeping  qualities  in  the  tropics,  and  therefore  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  pack  in  airtight  outer  containers.    While  cream  b  u  s  would  not  suit 
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Wesi  African  trade  in  ordinary  packing,  it  is  thought  that  a  cellophane  wrap- 
ping might  possibly  serve  if  they  are  put  up,  for  instance,  in  lots  of  one  dozen 
in  an  outer  airtight  container.  Samples  put  up  in  this  way  might  be  sub- 
mitted, together  with  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York,  and,  if  possible,  also  c.i.f. 
West  African  ports. 

The  West  African  natives  consume  large  quantities  of  boiled  sweets  of  the 
cheaper  kinds,  which,  however,  must  be  of  a  consistency  that  prevents  their 
tinning  to  sugar.  They  are  packed  in  tin  boxes  of  4  and  7  lbs.,  and  in  glass 
jars  containing  4  lbs.  All  jars  should  have  a  special  oil-proof  paper  sealed 
over  the  glass  stopper.  Peppermint  is  a  favourite  flavour,  and  acid  drops  of  all 
kinds  are  sold.  For  the  European  trade  the  better-class  boiled  sweets  are  sold 
in  small  jars  or  tins,  but  all  must  be  airtight. 

Fruits — Preserved. — Canadian  packers  would  find  a  sale  in  West  Africa 
for  practically  every  type  of  packed  fruit,  but  consistent  and  regular  supplies 
are  necessary.  This  trade  is  capable  of  development.  Among  the  white  com- 
munity there  is  a  demand  for  mixed  fruit  salads — plums,  greengages,  cherries, 
damsons,  etc. — apart  from  the  prevailing  packs  offered  of  peaches,  apricots,  etc. 
Sizes  1  and  2  are  in  demand,  with  a  brisk  sale  for  "  individual  "  tins. 

Salt. — In  some  districts  of  West  Africa  salt  is  a  medium  of  exchange. 
While  there  is  some  import  of  table  salt  in  tins,  the  large  consignments  are  of 
the  coarse  product.  The  packing  varies.  Some  districts  insist  on  a  plain  white 
cotton  bag,  others  on  a  twill  bag,  others  on  striped  hessian,  and  others  on  plain. 
The  weight  per  bag  also  varies  considerably:  20,  34,  40,  42,  44,  50,  56,  and  90 
pounds.  It  should  be  noted  that  "  trade  "  salt  is  not  rock  salt,  but  evaporated 
salt,  double  staved.  Some  rock  salt  is  imported  from  Germany,  and  "  Light 
Logos  Salt  "  is  shipped  by  a  well-known  English  firm  of  exporters. 

Sugar. — Under  normal  conditions  there  is  a  good  import  of  sugar  into  West 
Africa.  In  many  districts  the  big  sale  is  of  lump  sugar,  but  there  is  a  demand 
for  soft  sugar  in  browns  and  whites. 

The  best  packing  for  barrel  sugar  is  at  112  lbs.,  and  good  paper  lining  is 
essential.  Cubes  (white)  were  accepted  during  the  WTar  in  barrels;  now  they 
are  required  in  cases  or  cartons.  A  favourite  packing  for  lump  sugar  for  inland 
points  is  in  tins  of  4,  5,  6,  and  7  lbs.  Another  favourite  packing  for  both  the 
cuoe  and  flat  tablet  is  in  1-lb.  cartons,  blue  wrapping  with  white  printing,  and 
wnite  wrappers  with  blue  printing.  These  are  packed  112  cartons  to  the  case, 
tin-lined;  the  same  packing  in  extra  strong  cases,  not  tin-lined,  is  also  employed, 
Dut  all  cases  are  wired  and  clipped.  Yet  another  packing,  extensively  used  in 
pre-war  days,  was  10-  or  12-pound  cartons  in  a  box,  four  boxes  being  strapped  in 
flat  iron  or  heavy  wire  strapping.  For  cube  sugar,  however,  there  is  a  growing- 
preference  for  i-lb.  and  1-lb.  packages  or  cartons,  with  a  good  label  of  bright 
colouring  showing  the  picture  of  a  negress,  or  similar  striking  illustration,  and 
trade  mark.    Every  carton  must  state  the  net  contents  and  country  of  origin. 

Cube  sugar  also  comes  in  cases  of  100  and  112  lbs.;  while  moist  sugar,  white 
and  brown,  is  packed  in  bags. 

It  is  stated  that  one  American  brand  is  most  in  demand  in  cases  of  112  lbs., 
contents  loose,  and  in  barrels  of  270  lbs.,  contents  loose,  as  well  as  in  the  pack- 
ages described  above. 

Golden  Syrup. — Golden  syrup  is  much  in  evidence  both  inland  and  on  the 
coast,  there  being  a  large  import;  and  Canadian  offers  would  be  of  interest.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  only  cane  syrup  will  keep  to  advantage. 

Vegetables. — Tinned  or  preserved  vegetables  find  a  big  market  in  West 
Africa.  There  is  a  sale  for  all  kinds  if  properly  packed,  but  more  particularly 
for  green  peas,  beans,  carrots,  onions,  celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels 
sprouts,  spinach,  beets,  and  parsnips.  The  packing  should  be  100  to  the  case 
of  \-  or  1-lb.  tins.    There  is  some  sale  for  the  2-lb.  tin  but  it  is  not  important. 
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Hardware. — It  is  problematical  whether  Canadian  manufacturers  can  com- 
pete with  German  and  English  goods  in  West  Africa,  that  is  in  the  cheaper  lines. 
Granite  enamelware  will  not  sell,  the  African  preferring  blue/white,  white/ 
white,  etc.  In  lanterns  the  Deitz  "  Victor  "  type  is  wanted,  in  cases  of  one 
dozen,  each  in  a  paper  envelope;  f.o.b.  ocean  steamer. 

Hardware  of  all  kinds  is  in  demand,  especially  logging  tools  such  as  hickory- 
or  ash-handled  felling  axes,  Yankee  wedge  type,  4-lb.  to  7-lb.  heads.  There  is 
also  a  demand  for  adzes  3^-inch  to  5-inch  cut.  These  tools  are  for  the  felling 
and  shaping  of  mahogany.  The  exchange  situation  may  affect  this  trade,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Canada  may  be  able  to  compete  at  the  present  time. 

There  might  'be  a  good  demand  for  a  motorists'  tool  kit  and  repair  outfit 
for  practical  use  and  sufficiently  cheap  to  appeal  to  the  owner-driver  and  the 
lorry  driver. 

Galvanized  Corrugated  Sheets. — The  gauges  specially  desired  are  30  to  38. 
A  large  business  can  be  done,  especially  in  the  lightest  gauge  and  also  in  22  and 
24  gauge. 

Cement. — The  Associated  Portland  Companies  of  England  have  the  bulk 
of  the  cement  trade  for  public  works  purposes,  but  Italy  and  Japan  are  important 
suppliers  for  general  commercial  use.  The  cement  is  packed  in  the  usual  barrels 
— artificial  Portland — and  must  be  up  to  British  standard  specification  and 
meet  severe  tests  for  tensile  strain.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  available,  due  to  the  depression,  in  Italian  Portland  cement, 
also  in  cement-asbestos,  corrugated  roofing  sheets,  and  flat  tiles. 

Vehicles. — It  is  stated  that  the  use  of  motor  cars  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
West  Africa,  and  lorries  are  used  extensively  in  road  transport  work.  Road 
rules,  however,  prevent  lorries  from  running  over  the  country  roads  if  the  total 
weight  is  above  2\  tons.  The  specifications  for  lorries  for  the  Gold  Coast  trade 
arc  as  follows:  complete  witli  body,  H  tons;  to  take  a  load  of  1  ton;  4  or  6 
cylinder;  speed,  25  miles  per  hour;  tires,  34  by  5;  express  body;  trailers  to  carry 
i  ton;  and  to  weigh,  loaded,  not  more  than  15  to  16  cwt. 

It  is  appreciated  that  nearly  all  Canadian  manufacturers  selling  on  the 
West  Coast  have  contracts  with  the  different  trading  organizations  who  sell 
particular  makes  in  their  respective  territories. 

Windmills. — The  value  of  windmills  in  West  Africa  has  been  demonstrated 
throughout  the  country,  but  their  import  is  confined  principally  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  public  works  departments  of  the  several  Governments.  The  English 
agent  states  that  he  would  gladly  sec  the  respective  directors  of  public  wprks 
in  the  different  colonies  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Machinery. — A  Canadian  firm  offering  general  mining  and  railway  tools 
and  small  equipment  might  find  a  market  for  these  products.  Gold  mining 
in  the  Gold  Coast  colony  and  tin  mining  in  Nigeria  are  large  industries,  as  is 
also  the  manganese  ore  industry  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone. 

Refrigerators. — Ice  is  an  everyday  necessity  in  West  Africa,  and  the  lack 
of  it  in  out-of-the-way  stations  i<  a  great  privation.  In  the  few  large  towns 
where  electric  power  is  available,  electrically  operated  units  are  in  use  among 
the  Europeans,  but  ice  is  also  supplied  in  large  blocks  by  local  refrigerating 
companies.  Where  ice  can  be  procured,  ice  chests  for  keeping  food  arc  in  demand, 
but  in  other  places  ice-making  machines  arc  primarily  required.  They  should 
be  simple  in  construction  and  capable  of  being  worked  by  hand,  to  turn  out  at 
a  time  sufficient  ice  for  two  or  three  persons.  There  would  be  a  big  demand  for 
a  suitable  article  at  a  reasonable  price. 

There  is  a  market  at  present  for  a  complete  refrigerating  plant  capable  of 
providing  cold  storage  for  the  food  requirements  of  250  people.  Quotations 
should  be  c.i.f.  Accra,  including  7^  per  cent  commission.  Information  respect- 
ing dry-ice  plants  would  also  be  of  interest. 
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Yarns. — There  is  a  big  import  of  sewing  threads,  and  also  of  cotton  yarns 
and  twists,  for  native  weaving,  in  reds,  yellows,  green,  black,  and  white.  They 
are  usually  in  -J-lb.  hanks,  size  No.  16.  These  are  not  carpet  yarns  but  finer 
grades  for  cloth  weaving. 

Lamps. — There  is  a  sale  for  lamps,  acetylene  or  pressure  vapour  gas — for 
kerosene  or  gasoline — which  are  supplied  from  British,  American,  German,  and 
other  sources  at  the  present  time. 

Butter  in  Tins. — There  is  a  demand  for  butter  packed  in  tins.  Fo:r  the 
majority  of  West  African  centres  the  butter  must  be  a  deep  yellow  in  colour, 
but  in  certain  parts  the  paler  yellow  (primrose  colour)  is  preferred.  Naturally 
such  butter  has  to  be  salted  fairly  strongly  to  withstand  the  climate,  but  the 
salt  can  be  washed  out  before  being  served. 

The  size  mostly  in  demand  is  the  J-lb.  tin,  packed  200,  100,  and  even  as  low 
as  50  per  case,  but  the  standard  pack  is  200,  each  tin  being  wrapped  in  white 
paper.  The  size  of  the  ^-lb.  tin  may  be  estimated  from  the  diameter  of  the  label, 
which  just  fits  inside  the  raised  edge  of  the  tin  and  measures  about  3^  inches. 
There  is  a  smaller  demand  for  the  1-lb.  size.  The  tin  is  opened  by  means  of  a 
key  and  tear-off  strip  around  the  side. 

The  price  of  the  popular  f-lb.  size  works  out  to  about  7^d.  cents, 
exchange  at  par)  c.i.f.  West  Africa.  This  price  is  competitive  with  the  cheapest 
offerings  from  Denmark,  England,  Australia,  Latvia,  and  other  sources  of  supply, 
but,  bearing  in  mind  the  fluctuations  in  butter  prices,  this  quotation  cannot  be 
considered  as  firm. 

It  is  most  important  that  Canadian  exporters  pay  the  closest  possible  atten- 
tion to  instructions  issued  for  labelling  goods.  The  regulations  provide  that  the 
country  of  origin  must  appear  as  an  integral  part  of  the  label,  and  no  exception 
is  made. 

With  regard  to  type  of  package,  butter  should  come  in  a  purple  or  magenta 
tin,  hermetically  sealed,  with  a  black  and  white  label,  showing  cows  grazing  in 
a  field,  or  a  picture  of  a  cow.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  native  buys  almost 
entirely  by  the  picture  or  brand.  The  labels  must  be  marked  "  Produce  of 
Canada,"  together  with  the  net  weight  of  the  contents. 

Milk,  Condensed,  Natural,  etc. — The  export  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  to  W'est  Africa  presents  unusual  possibilities,  particularly  for  any  Canadian 
manufacturer  who  is  disposed  to  adopt  selling  methods  similar  to  those  of  the 
most  important  of  the  firms  now  established  in  this  market.  This  firm  main- 
tain a  depot  at  x^ccra,  where  traders  can  get  supplies  as  and  when  they  require 
them.  A  Dutch  concern  have  also  opened  up  a  depot  within  the  past  twelve 
months  at  Lagos,  and  their  sales  are  rapidly  expanding. 

The  English  agent  is  desirous  of  negotiating  with  a  Canadian  packer  of 
condensed  milk  who  would  establish  a  depot  where  the  goods  could  remain  in 
the  shippers'  name  until  sold,  and  thus  secure  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  other 
firms  operating  in  this  market.  If  desired,  the  agent  would  co-operate  in  getting 
out  special  labels  which  would  appeal  to  native  psychology,  a  factor  which  has 
to  be  considered  in  a.  business  of  this  kind. 

As  an  indication  of  present  prices,  the  following  quotations  were  supplied 
from  the  Gold  Coast  depot  in  June,  1932,  on  a  few  popular  brands  of  condensed 
milk  (exchange  at  $5.10  to  £) :  — 


Full  cream  sweetened  condensed  milk — 

Per  case  of  48  1-tins   32s.  Od.  ($7.90) 

Per  case  of  96  i-tins   32s.  Od.  (  7.90) 

Per  case  of  120  miniatures   20s.  Od.  (  5.10) 

Full  cream  unsweetened  condensed  milk — 

Per  case  of  48  1-tins   28s.  3d.  ($7.16) 

Per  case  of  96  |-tins   30s.  Od.  (  7.65) 

Full  cream  unsweetened  evaporated  milk — 

Per  case  of  48  tall  tins  (16  ozs.)   30s.  Od.  ($7.65) 

Per  case  of  96  i-tins   28s.  0d.  (  7.10) 
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Price  is  obviously  a  vital  factor  in  competition  with  established  brands, 
but  the  present  exchange  situation  should  afford  an  opportunity  for  Canadian 
products.    Cream  in  small  packs  is  in  good  general  demand. 

A  natural  whole  milk  put  up  by  a  Dutch  firm  has  the  normal  taste  of 
unboiled,  unpasteurized,  fresh  cow's  milk.  A  Canadian  product  similar  in  type 
would  command  an  excellent  sale. 

Canned  Meat. — Canned  corned  beef  is  in  heavy  demand  in  West  Africa,  a 
brand  from  Buenos  Aires  being  the  most  favoured.  Normal  1-lb.  tins  contain 
12  ozs.  of  meat,  net,  packed  48  to  the  case.  It  is  reported  that  contracts  have 
been  placed  at  14s.  ($3.57,  exchange  at  $5.10  to  £)  per  case  c.i.f.  West  Africa. 
To  compete  against  this  popular  brand,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for 
Canadian  packers  to  quote  a  lower  price,  say  13s.  ($3.32,  exchange  at  $5.10) 
per  case  c.i.f.  The  label  must  have  a  picture  of  an  ox's  head  on  the  two  main 
faces.  The  8-oz.  size — 96  to  the  case — is  also  a  good  seller.  The  taper  tin  with 
key  opener  is  required  for  both  sizes. 

Salt  pork,  jerked  beef,  and  pigs'  heads  and  feet  are  also  lines  which  sell, 
and  Canadian  offers  of  these  and  of  canned  meats  are  invited. 

Building  Boards. — At  the  present  time,  building  in  general,  including 
Government  construction,  is  greatly  curtailed,  but  it  is  felt  that  some  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  is  almost  due.  Ordinary  millboard  has  been  much  used 
for  partitioning  and  ceilings,  and,  due  to  low  prices,  a  trade  is  developing  in 
two-  and  three-ply  woods,  treated  so  as  to  be  fireproof,  non-warping,  etc.  These 
are  shipped  from  Sweden  and  Finland. 

Quotations  are  solicited  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  could  give 
delivery  from  stocks  in  Accra  or  Lagos.  Prices  should  be  both  f.o.b.  ocean 
steamer  and  c.i.f.  West  African  main  ports.  This  is  necessary  because  some 
merchant  houses  ship  by  their  own  vessels  and  others  require  c.i.f.  prices. 

Pomades. — West  African  natives  have  a  liking  for  pomades,  and  sales  run 
high  if  supplies  are  sufficiently  cheap  and  have  the  right  perfume.  Imitations  of 
"  ambre  gris  "  are  popular,  but  the  scents  must  be  sweet,  heavy  and  clinging. 

Patent  Medicines. — These  are  also  in  demand  among  the  natives,  but  must 
be  advertised  in  the  local  press  in  West  Africa.  The  cost  of  advertising  is  said 
to  be  low  as  compared  with  that  in  Canada  or  the  United  Kingdom. 

Timber. — There  is  considerable  trade  in  West  Africa  in  imported  timber, 
such  as  flooring  boards,  scantlings,  etc.,  and  if  Canadian  timber  can  withstand 
the  West  African  climate  and  is  competitive  in  price,  sales  should  be  possible. 
Competition  is  from  Baltic  and  United  States  products  and  from  native  hard- 
woods, which  are  now  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  market  for  imported  timber  and  also  for  doors. 

Other  Possibilities. — The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  commodities  which  find 
a  sale  in  West  Africa,  but  there  are  of  course  many  others,  such  as  soap; 
starch;  blue;  furniture;  blankets;  gramophones;  all  classes  of  cotton,  rayon, 
and  silk  goods;  leather  shoes;  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  (mainly  imported 
at  present  from  Japan);  paints  and  varnishes;  motor  tires,  etc. 

(  Many  English  merchant  houses  have  their  own  branches  throughout  the 
various  countries  of  West  Africa,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  under  the 
control  of  those  important  firms,  who  have  chain  stores  established  in  every 
important  centre.  These  form  a  connecting  link  by  means  of  which  the  pro- 
ducer may  effectively,  and  without  much  financial  risk,  reach  the  eventual 
consumer. 

The  terms  of  payment  required  by  these  merchant  houses  are  usually  cash 
against  documents  in  England,  or  thirty  days  D/A  in  England.    The  agent 
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referred  to  in  this  report,  following  each  trip  to  West  Africa,  calls  upon  these 
West  African  merchants  to  canvass  business  for  his  principals,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  as  well.  For  this  reason  he  wishes 
any  agencies  taken  by  him,  if  found  suitable,  to  be  for  a  minimum  period  of 
two  years,  and  to  continue  the  agency  subject  to  termination  thereafter  at  three 
months'  notice  from  either  party. 

Canadian  houses  interested  in  the  foregoing  inquiry  should  state  whether — 
and  if  so  to  what  extent — they  are  conversant  with  the  market.  They  should 
-end  full  particulars  and  prices  of  their  goods  f.o.b.  steamer  New  York,  and,  if 
possible,  e.i.f.  West  African  ports,  but  not  "  at  works  or  f.o.b.  cars."  Alter- 
native quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool  should  also  be  sent,  as  some  of  the  English 
companies  engaged  in  West  African  trade  charter  or  own  their  own  vessels, 
and  ii  may  be  cheaper  for  them  to  ship  to  England,  in  transit,  using  their  own 
vessels  for  the  latter  part  of  the  journey.  Canadian  firms  should  indicate 
clearly  their  offers  as  to  agency.  The  agent  is  not  open  to  buy  for  his  own 
account. 

He  is  already  subsidized  by  a  few  strong  Continental  and  English  firms 
in  lines  which  are  not  competitive  in  Canada.  Therefore  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  producers  can  obtain  his  services  without  cost  to  themselves, 
except  with  regard  to  utilizing  the  showroom  space  at  Accra  and  Lagos,  which 
cost  would  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


LONDON  MARKET  FOR   WOODEN  HEELS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  9,  1934. — While  the  bulk  of  the  purchases  of  wooden  heels 
for  the  LTnited  Kingdom  market  are  made  in  Leicester  and  other  Midland  shoe 
centres,  there  are,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  London  distributors  who  might 
possibly  be  interested  in  the  products  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  majority 
of  these  are  agents,  possessing  a  moderate  amount  of  capital,  who  sell  on  a 
commission  basis  for  Continental  firms  direct  to  shoe  manufacturers  in  this 
country. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  imports  of  wooden  heels  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1932  and  1931  were  as  follows: — 

1932  1931 
Doz.  Pairs      Doz.  Pairs 

Germany   241,638  239,289 

France   225,586  434.025 

Denmark   .  .  .        167,943  185.132 

Belgium   84,725  136,707 

Other  foreign  countries   60,582  8.507 

Total   780,474  1,003,660 

The  low-grade  heels  are  imported  from  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Riga,  and  the  higher  grades  from  France.  It  is  reported  that, 
despite  the  existing  20  per  cent  duty  and  adverse  rate  of  exchange,  certain  Con- 
tinental shippers  are  still  selling  at  the  prices  that  prevailed  before  this  duty 
was  imposed.  English  manufacturers  are,  however,  steadily  extending  their 
sales,  and  in  the  large  orders,  at  least,  are  meeting  the  Continental  prices. 

The  Louis  XIV,  semi-Louis,  and  Cuban  styles  are  chiefly  in  demand,  although 
each  shoe  factory  usually  has  its  own  individual  requirements  in  shapes,  which 
necessitates  the  making  of  copies  by  the  heel  manufacturer  from  samples  sub- 
mitted by  the  agent.  Sizes,  of  course,  are  more  or  less  standard,  and  the  French 
grading  system  is  for  the  most  part  utilized  in  this  country. 
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Due  to  sales  being  based  to  some  extent  on  the  requirements  of  manufac- 
turers, and  to  purchases  varying  in  quantity,  it  is  difficult  to  list  a  standard  set 
of  prices  for  this  market.  An  approximation  of  present  market  conditions  may 
be  gathered,  however,  from  the  fact  that  a  Louis  heel  2^  inches  high  may  be 
obtained  from  Germany  at  about  Is.  8d.  per  dozen,  duty  and  carriage  paid,  free 
packing  and  boxing,  less  a  discount  of  3|  per  cent  at  seven  days.  Scandinavian 
firms  supply  a  similar  size  at  from  Is.  lOd.  to  Is.  lO^d.  per  dozen,  duty  paid; 
French  manufacturers  at  2s.  to  2s.  Id.,  duty  paid;  and  English  factories  at  about 
2s.  3d.  to  2s.  9d. 

While  the  market  is  keenly  competitive  in  the  low-grade  heels,  due  to  the 
importation  of  cheap  supplies  from  the  Continent,  Canadian  manufacturers  may 
be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  better-grade  trade  in  competition  with  French 
manufacturers  and  the  one  or  two  English  firms  who  specialize  in  this  class  of 
product.  Prices  of  high-grade  French  heels,  varying  from  3  cm.  to  5J  cm.  in 
height,  range  from  2s.  to  3s.  3d.  per  dozen  pairs,  duty  paid,  delivered  to  factory. 
Prices  for  sizes  over  5^  cm.  are  considerably  higher,  and  the  orders  are  relatively 
small.   Imported  heels  are  generally  of  hard,  dry,  seasoned  Continental  beech. 

In  the  best  grades  of  wooden  heels  it  is  important  that  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  be  observed  with  respect  to  sizes  and  shapes.  If  Canadian  companies 
can  secure  the  confidence  of  the  English  shoe  manufacturers  in  their  capability 
of  supplying  a  product  to  meet  requirements,  business  would  likely  be  forth- 
coming, even  though  their  prices  are  somewhat  above  the  market  level.  An 
estimate  of  a  firm's  capability  in  this  respect  may  be  readily  obtained  from 
samples  supplied,  although  sizes  and  shapes  may  not  in  the  first  instance  meet 
the  examining  shoe  manufacturer's  specifications. 

Orders  usually  average  from  300  to  400  dozen  pairs,  but  larger  orders, 
amounting  to  3,000  and  4,000  dozen  pairs,  may  be  booked  at  one  time  if  the 
product  is  considered  entirely  satisfactory. 

Wooden  heels  are  packed  with  shavings  in  cartons  each  containing  one  dozen 
pairs,  and  are  shipped  in  damp-proof  cases.  Samples  of  imported  heels,  with 
prices,  are  available  for  inspection  by  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  product 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  is  now  in  com- 
munication with  a  number  of  agents  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  wooden  heels  on  a  commission  basis,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
samples  and  best  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  prices  from  interested  firms.  In 
this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  list  of  trade  inquiries  published  on 
page  139  of  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

EXPORT  CREDIT  INSURANCE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  5,  1934. — A  scheme  of  export  credit  insurance  that  is 
being  developed  by  the  Export  Credits  Guarantee  Department  of  the  British 
Government  is  proving  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  economic  development 
of  Great  Britain.  This  scheme  is  gaining  steadily  in  popularity  among  exporters 
and  accountants  alike,  and  the  following  brief  explanation  should  be  of  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  in  Canada. 

Results  already  achieved  by  the  Export  Credits  Guarantee  Department 
apparently  justify  its  existence.  The  statement  of  a  member  of  the  department 
that  "because  we  have  been  able  to  give  our  guarantee,  a  number  of  large  orders 
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have  come  to  this  country  which  otherwise  would  certainly  have  gone  abroad" 
indicates  that  the  scheme  has  undoubtedly  been  effective  in  stimulating  the 
efforts  of  many  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  obtain  business  abroad  that 
they  might  otherwise  have  regarded  as  an  excessive  risk. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  basis  of  credit  insurance  is  up-to-date,  reliable,  and 
adequate  information  respecting  not  only  individual  importers  the  world  over, 
but  with  regard  also  to  economic  and  financial  and  even  political  conditions  in 
all  importing  countries.  The  collecting  of  this  information  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  department  and  goes  on  continuously.  It  is  effected 
by  various  means,  among  which  are  included:  (1)  an  advisory  committee  of 
bankers,  manufacturers,  and  representatives  of  insurance  companies  who  are 
in  a  position  to  obtain  information  available  in  London;  (2)  the  willingness  on 
die  part  of  financial  houses  to  give  any  information  they  possess;  (3)  commercial 
secretaries,  trade  commissioners,  and  consuls  all  over  the  world;  (4)  the 
Treasury  and  Foreign  Office  and  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade;  and  (5) 
the  information  provided  by  traders. 

The  general  principles  governing  the  operation  of  the  scheme  are  compara- 
tively simple.  An  exporter  nowadays  is  confronted  with  not  only  the  risk  of 
the  insolvency  of  a  few  individual  buyers,  but  with  the  possibility  of  a  break- 
down  in  a  whole  market,  as  a  result  of  exchange  restrictions,  credit  restrictions, 
quotas,  and  other  similar  factors.  When  such  a  breakdown  occurs,  his  losses 
are  likely  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  turnover.  The  Export  Credits 
Guarantee  Department  is  usually  prepared  to  give  him  insurance  against  such 
an  eventuality.  When  the  exporter  applies  for  cover  of  this  nature  he  has  to 
place  before  the  department  full  information  regarding  his  trading  experience 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  with  this  information  and  other  factors  as  a  basis, 
a  reasonable  loss  figure  is  agreed  upon  and  a  rate  of  insurance  quoted.  Up 
to  this  reasonable  loss  figure  the  applicant  himself  will  bear  any  loss  that  may 
occur.  If  this  figure  is  exceeded  the  department  will  bear  75  per  cent  of  his 
losses  up  to  an  agreed  maximum  amount. 

This  form  of  policy  is  called  a  Comprehensive  Guarantee.  The  benefits 
afforded  the  exporter  under  the  policy  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

(1)  From  credit  information  supplied,  he  can  estimate  with  approximate 
accuracy  what,  on  the  least  favourable  hypothesis,  his  losses  from  bad  debts  will 
be  during  the  year  covered  by  the  policy. 

(2)  Even  if  he  does  not  renew  the  policy  for  a  second  year,  cover  is  main- 
tained on  outstanding  accounts  for  a  reasonable  premium. 

(3)  A  simple  method  of  monthly  declarations. 

(4)  The  department  settles  as  soon  as  the  buyer  becomes  insolvent,  and  the 
debt  is  admitted  to  rank  against  the  insolvent  estate. 

(5)  During  the  term  of  the  policy  the  department  gives  valuable  service 
by  keeping  its  information  regarding  the  buyer  up  to  date;  by  helping  to  collect 
debts  before  insolvency;  by  collecting  dividends  and  dividing  them  with  the 
exporter  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  the  respective  interests  in  the  debt. 

(6.  In  many  cases  the  exporter  can  ship  up  to  an  agreed  value  without 
notifying  the  department  beforehand  of  the  name  of  the  buyer. 

The  comprehensive  form  of  policy  is  a  comparatively  new  development,  it 
having  been  the  practice  previously  to  insure  specific  accounts  only,  which  is 
still  done  in  certain  instances.  As  the  specific  accounts  submitted  were  almost 
invariably  doubtful  ones,  a  high  rate  of  insurance  was  necessarily  charged. 
Under  the  new  policy  it  is  much  cheaper  to  insure  all  classes  of  accounts,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  although  the  bad  ones  will  usually  be  declined  by  the 
department. 
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There  is  an  aspect  to  specific  insurance  that  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  exporter,  and  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  financing  a  transaction  than 
insuring  it  against  loss.  This  is  known  as  the  insurance  of  medium-term  credits 
— those  ranging  from  one  to  five  years — the  successful  operation  of  which  depends 
on  the  banker.  In  short,  the  Export  Credits  Guarantee  Department  supplies  the 
security,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  bank  to  turn  that  security  into  cash.  These 
transactions  are  more  often  than  not  for  the  account  of  foreign  Governments  or 
of  municipalities,  and  large  amounts  are  sometimes  involved.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  solution  of  one  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  the  heavy  manufacturers 
nowadays — that  of  turning  the  middle-term  credit  into  cash — lies  in  closer  co- 
operation between  the  banks  and  the  Export  Credits  Department. 


DANISH   IMPORT   CONTROL  LAW  EXTENDED 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  December  30,  1933. — On  January  30,  1932,  legislation  was  enacted 
by  the  Danish  Government  vesting  control  of  all  foreign  exchange  transactions 
and  import  trade  in  the  National  Bank.  This  law  was  to  continue  in  operation 
during  that  year,  but  was  later  extended  until  the  end  of  1933  with  some  changes 
and  amendments  as  conditions  warranted  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1466:  March  5,  1932,  page  342,  and  No.  1526:  April  29,  1933,  page  658). 

On  December  13,  1933,  royal  assent  was  given  to  a  bill  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  the  control  of  imports  by  the  Foreign  Exchange  Committee  of 
the  National  Bank  throughout  1934.  A  few  slight  amendments  have  been  made 
to  the  existing  law.  Whereas  the  old  regulations  made  no  provision  for  newly 
established  importing  firms,  during  1934  up  to  3  per  cent  of  all  permits  will  be 
reserved  for  those  wishing  to  import  for  the  first  time.  While  the  original  legis- 
lation was  designed  to  "maintain"  the  export  trade  of  the  country,  an  amendment 
now  provides  also  for  its  "  development."  Official  recognition  is  likewise  given 
to  the  principle  of  trade  exchanges  between  Denmark  and  foreign  countries, 
particularly  where  these  are  arranged  through  private  initiative.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  goods  to  a  certain  value  being  purchased  from  Germany,  the  value 
of  the  exports  is  deposited  in  a  German  bank,  and  this  bank  credit,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Central  Banks  in  each  country,  is  subsequently  used  to 
finance  purchases  of  Danish  goods  for  German  consumption.  This  principle  is 
not  new,  but  it  is  now  being  recognized  because  such  trade  will  not  be  subject 
to  foreign  exchange  control  and  is  a  valuable  methqd  of  developing  Danish 
export  trade.  The  new  law  also  permits  the  Minister  of  Commerce  to  consider 
the  requirements  of  Danish  domestic  industry  when  subsequent  revision  of  the 
law  is  contemplated. 

FRENCH  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1503 
(January  13,  1934),  page  64,  the  Department  is  in  receipt  of  the  French  Journal 
Officiel  of  December  31,  which  gives  in  detail  the  quotas  established  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1934.  Quotas  are  continued  on  industrial  products  previously 
subject  to  quota,  and  goods  covered  by  about  seventy  French  tariff  items  are 
added  to  the  list,  including  some  kinds  of  special  tool  steels,  not  including  stellite; 
jute  fabrics;  various  kinds  of  machinery,  including  steam  engines,  pumps,  trac- 
tors, pulp-  and  paper-making  machinery,  road-making  machinery;  farm  imple- 
ments; safety  razor  blades;  automobiles  and  pails;  certain  rubber  goods,  includ- 
ing automobile  tires;  ice  skates;  some  manufactures  of  asbestos-;  natural  and 
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artificial  abrasives.  Generally  speaking,  quotas  were  reduced  to  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  amounts  previously  allowed  to  be  imported,  or  in  the  case  of  new 
quotas,  bo  25  per  cent  of  previous  average  quarterly  imports.  In  virtue  of  an 
order  dated  December  30,  quotas  on  these  goods  may  be  increased  by  not  more 
than  300  per  cent  subject,  if  necessary,  to  deductions  for  any  excess  imports 
which  may  have  taken  place  over  the  quotas  for  previous  periods. 

Before  being  allowed  to  enter  any  goods  not  previously  subject  to  quota, 
import ers  must  obtain  a  special  licence  from  the  French  Government.  In  order 
to  obtain  these  licences,  importers  must  submit  proof  that  they  imported  the 
same  goods  from  the  same  country  in  the  year  1932  and  give  a  statement  of 
the  quantities  imported.   Licences  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  this  statement. 

The  quotas  on  animal  and  agricultural  products  have  also  been  published. 
The  list  of  goods  affected  is  the  same  as  for  previous  quarters  except  for  the 
addition  of  certain  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  including  lard,  fish  fats 
and  fish  oils,  margarine,  dried  vegetables,  and  nuts. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  total  quantity  of  some  agricultural 
products  to  be  imported  from  all  countries  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  as  com- 
pared with  the  quota  for  the  same  period  last  year: — 

1933  1934 
Jan.  1  to  Mar.  31      Jan.  1  to  Mar.  31 
M.  Quintals  M.  Quintals 

Fresh  and  chilled  mutton                                                        8.500  6,000 

Fresh  and  chilled  beef                                                          2,000  Nil 

Meat,  salted  or  in  brine,  raw,  not  prepared                            6,650  6,650 

Prepared  meats                                                                      2,275  2,000 

Meat  preserves                                                                        5,000  2,400 

Condensed  milk,  without  sugar                                                5,000  3,000 

Condensed  milk,  with  sugar                                                     8.000  4.500 

Cheese                                                                                   56,000  30,000 

Honey   No  restriction  3,500 

Fresh  vegetables                                                                   112,500  143,000 

Fresh  apples  and  pears                                                         164,300  220,000 

Barley                                                                                 225,000  160,000 

Rye   No  restriction  Nil 

Buckwheat   No  restriction  Nil 

Oats   No  restriction  Nil 

Bran,  from  any  kind  of  grain                                             201,000  250,000 


These  quotas  will  be  divided  subsequently  among  the  various  exporting 
countries  by  a  committee  which  grants  licences  to  importers.  Information  is 
not  yet  available  as  to  the  share  of  each  country.  In  the  case  of  the  apple  and 
pear  quota,  however,  the  share  which  it  is  intended  at  present  to  grant  to  Canada 
amounts  to  1,200  quintals. 

The  total  quota  for  cheese  is  30,000  quintals  for  the  first  quarter.  Out  of  this 
total,  special  quotas  will  be  granted  to  Italy,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  quantity  reserved  for  other  countries,  which  include  Canada. 
Sweden,  Norway,  etc.,  is  limited  to  325  quintals. 

The  quotas  on  rough  and  dressed  lumber  have  not  yet  been  published,  but 
should  be  available  before  the  end  of  January. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  quotas  on  canned  salmon  and  lobster  which  have 
already  been  granted  to  Canada  for  the  whole  of  1934  are  not  affected  by  the 
quota  measures  explained  above. 
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ARGENTINE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  December  20,  1933. — In  a  report  from  this  office  entitled 
"  Industrial  Progress  in  Argentina"  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 

ce  Journal  No.  1525  (April  22,  1933),  page  607,  reference  was  made  to  the 
holding  of  a  National  Samples  Fair  featuring  exhibits  of  various  articles  now 
being  manufactured  in  this  country. 

A  much  more  important  show,  organized  by  the  association  of  Argentine 
manufacturers,  known  as  "  La  Union  Industrial  Argentina,"  opened  this  week  in 
Buenos  Aires  with  inaugural  addresses  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  In  the  latter's  speech,  as  recorded  in  the  press,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  recent  steps  taken  by  the  Government  in  issuing  new 
exchange  regulations  which  lowered  the  value  of  the  peso  (already  reported  on 
separately)  with  the  admitted  object  of*  restricting  imports  and  fostering  the 
growth  of  local  industries  since  reduced  exports  had  curtailed  this  country's  pur- 
chasing power  of  imported  goods. 

The  present  exhibition  is  the  first  important  one  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in 
Argentina  under  the  auspices  of  "  La  Union  Industrial  Argentina  "  since  the 
exhibition  of  1924-25,  a  similar  type  of  show  reflecting  the  industrial  capacity 
of  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  exhibits  are  housed  in  five  main  buildings. 
Broadly  speaking,  one  building  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  textile  trades  and,  in 
addition  to  showing  a  wide  range  of  manufactures  produced  under  the  general 
classification  of  textiles,  there  are  several  very  interesting  working  models  in 
operation  illustrating  the  various  stages  of  manufacturing  employed  in  the  tex- 
tile industry.  Another  building  is  filled  chiefly  with  machinery,  tools  of  all 
descriptions,  agricultural  implements,  and  a  wide  range  of  industrial  equipment. 
A  third  building  is  mainly  devoted  to  foodstuffs.  The  fourth  building  holds  an 
interesting  and  varied  display  of  Argentine-made  footwear,  along  with  working 
models  illustrating  the  shoe-manufacturing  industry.  The  same  building  con- 
tains a  varied  group  of  exhibits  connected  with  the  printing  and"  stationery  trades. 
The  fifth  main  building  contains  a  miscellaneous  group,  in  which  the  furniture 
and  glass  trades  predominate.  Located  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the  five 
buildings  are  a  number  of  individual  stands,  including  one  complete  exhibit  of 
the  Argentine  paper  industry. 

As  the  exhibition  has  only  been  open  two  days,  a  number  of  stands  are  not 
yet  complete  and  a  certain  amount  of  space  has  still  to  be  taken  up.  No  official 
catalogue  of  exhibits  has  so  far  been  issued,  but  according  to  data  supplied  by 
"  La  Union  Industrial  Argentina  "  there  are  approximately  400  firms  taking  part 
in  this  exhibition,  which  it  is  planned  to  keep  open  until  March,  1934.  Among 
the  articles  on  display  were  the  following: — 

Electric  motors;  gasoline  pumps;  portable  oil  drums;  air  pumps;  automobile  wire 
wheels;  gear  boxes;  gears;  aluminium  pistons;  engine  valves;  automobile  springs;  axles; 
radiators;  headlights;  bolts  and  nuts;  washers;  nails;  rivets;  motor  car  bodies;  screws; 
bathroom  fittings,  including  sanitary  ware;  sewerage  pipes;  galvanized  zinc,  plain  and  corru- 
gated; weighing  scales  of  all  kinds;  wire  fencing;  road  machinery;  road  scrapers;  wood- 
working machinery;  lathes  of  various  types;  galvanized  pipes;  brass  valves;  oil  burners; 
agricultural  implements,  including  ploughs,  disc  harrows,  drag  harrows,  corn  huskers,  etc.; 
windmills;  spraying  tanks;  electric  refrigerators;  hand  waiter  pumps;  motor  pumps;  bakery 
equipment;  hotel  cooking  equipment;  hospital  accessories;  laundry  machinery;  waiter 
geysers;  electric  fans;  electric  irons,  toasters,  and  heaters;  gas  and  kerosene  cooking 
stoves;  vaults  and  safes;  cement;  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery;  men's  felt  and  straw  hats; 
silk  and  cotton  underwear;  bathing  suits;  coltton  and  woollen  piece-goods,  including  awning 
materials;  pharmaceutical  products,  including  patent  medicines;  soaps  of  all  kinds;  cosmetics, 
perfumes,  and  toothpastes;  tooth  brushes  and  hair  brushes;  trunks  and  valises;  fine  leather 
gloves;  men's  white  collars:  men's  suitings  and  ready-made  suits;  baby  carriages;  various 
sporting  goods;  musical  instruments ;  paper  drinking  cups;  various  canned  fruits,  vegetables, 
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and  jams;  fancy  biscuits;  chocolates  and  boiled  candies;  cigars  and  cigarettes;  wines;  beer; 
rolled  oats;  macaroni  and  spaghetti;  Graham  flour;  smoking  pipes;  builders'  hardware  of  all 
classes;  metal  office  furniture,  including  filing  cabinets,  desks,  etc.;  metal  bedsteads  and 
mattress  springs;  scientific  instruments;  glassware  of  all  descriptions,  including  chandeliers; 
carpets;  household  furniture;  wrapping  paper,  crepe  paper,  writing  paper,  and  book  paper; 
paper  bags;  cardboard  and  boxboard;  inks;  plajing  cards;  and  a  miscellaneous  display  of 
general  printers'  and  stationers'  supplies. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list  and  is  simply  intended  to  convey 
a  general  idea  of  the  range  of  exhibits,  particularly  as  regards  lines  of  potential 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  It  is  suggested  that  those  interested  should 
compare  this  list  with  that  given  in  the  previous  report  already  referred  to  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  progress  in  Argentina,  as  the  former  list  was  based  on 
the  experience  of  this  office  in  investigating  opportunities  for  Canadian  products, 
and  the  commodities  recorded  are  to  a  varying  extent  in  each  case  now  being 
made  in  Argentina  or  at  least  produced  from  imported  parts. 

It  will  be  realized  of  course  that  in  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  many  articles 
must  necessarily  come  under  the  classification  of  goods  produced  from  imported 
parts.  Further,  it  should  be  kept  in  mincl  that  although  a  certain  product 
is  actually  being  made  in  this  country,  production  may  be  on  a  very  small  scale 
and  only  sustained  by  the  protection  of  duties  high  enough  to  enable  the  local 
industry  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  total  market.  In  many  cases,  as  mentioned  in 
our  previous  report,  the  locally  made  goods  are  decidedly  poor  in  quality,  but, 
with  high  duties  erected  against  the  imported  article,  foreign  manufacturers 
have  in  a  number  of  cases  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  their  sales  to  Argentina, 
with  the  result  that,  in  recent  years  particularly,  several  local  industries  have 
been  able  to  expand  their  operations.  The  recent  lowering  in  the  exchange  value 
of  the  Argentine  peso  obviously  constitutes  an  additional  barrier  against 
imported  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  toward  a  free  exchange 
market,  already  operative  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Government  decrees  effecting 
a  partial  removal  of  exchange  control,  should  ultimately  benefit  the  foreign 
manufacturer  in  removing  the  delay  in  obtaining  remittances  for  goods  shipped 
to  Argentina. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  considering  this  further  evidence  of  the  industrial 
growth  of  this  country  it  should  be  remembered  that  Argentina,  despite  her 
industrial  progress  to  date,  is  primarily  suited  to  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  rather  than  manufactured  articles,  and  for  many  years  to  come  should 
provide  an  outlet  for  a  wide  variety  of  goods  that  cannot  be  economically  pro- 
duced by  domestic  industries. 


COMMERCE    OF  MADAGASCAR 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III.    Trade  in  1932 

(Quantities  are  expressed  in  metric  tons;   values  have  been  converted  at  the  raite  of 

20  francs  equal  $1  Canadian) 

The  tonnages  and  values  of  the  Madagascar  import  and  export  trade  tor 
the  last  three  recorded  years  have  been  as  follows:  — 

Imports  Exports 

Year                                          M.Tons            $  M.  Tons  $ 

1932                                             121,088       17,237,350  143,447  15.888,000 

1931                                               124,159       24,879.000  144.687  17.757,000 

1930                                               132,600       29,445,000  147,642  17.898,000 

The  colony,  therefore,  has  maintained  its  exports  aver  the  past  three  years 
and  has  received  almost  the  same  prices  lor  its  produce  over  the  same  period — 
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an  almost  unique  experience.  From  1930  to  1933  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
exports  has  only  been  from  $121  to  $111  per  ton,  or  about  9  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  tonnage  of  imports  fell  off  by  about  10  per  cent,  but  the 
values  fell  from  $220  per  ton  to  $143,  or  by  35  per  cent.  Madagascar  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  one  of  the  few  territories  to  have  profited  by  the  depres- 
sion. 

During  the  years  under  review  the  following  countries  shared  in  the  trade 
of  Madagascar  as  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 

IMPORTS 


1932  1931  1930 
$%$%$% 

France                               13.028,000    75.7  18.862.000    75.8  21.943.000  74.5 

United  States                         805,800     4.8  772.000     3.1  1,325,000  4.5 

French  Indies                         529,250     3.2  979,800     4.0  768,700  2.6 

Germany                                 371,450      2.2  1.065,000     4.3  1.464,500  5.0 

Great  Britain                          283,500      1.2  448,450      1.8  600,500  2.0 

Others                                  2.220,000    12.9  2,751.950    11.0  3.344,200  11.4 


Total                           17,238,000             24,879,200  29,445,900 

EXPORTS 

1932                     1931  1930 
$%$%$% 

France                                 13,010,800    77.1    14.245,750    80.0  13.225,900  74.7 

Great  Britain                        1.163,000      6.8      1,472,600      8.3  2.271,350  12.2 

Reunion                                  941,700      5.8        913,300      5.2  1,011.100  5.7 

Germany                                 220,150      1.3        346.750     2.0  345,500  2.0 

United  States                          114,350      0.6        114,600     0.7  318.450  1.8 

Mauritius                                149,500      0.8        218,850      1.2  225,150  1.4 

Others                                   1,288,580      7.6        444,150     2.6  400,700  2.2 


Total   16,888,080  17,756,000  17,798,150 


The  above  returns  must  undergo  some  adjustment  in  order  to  be  accurate, 
since  the  French  customs  authorities  accept  the  last  port  of  loading  as  the  point 
of  origin,  and  a  considerable  volume  of  transhipping,  particularly  of  British 
goods,  occurs  at  French  ports.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Great  Britain  obtains 
a  somewhat  larger  share  of  the  import  trade  than  the  figures  show,  on  account 
of  the  export  from  France  of  British  duty-paid  goods.  Similar  but  lesser  adjust- 
ments are  probably  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  German  figures. 

The  above  statistics  indicate  that  the  objects  of  the  French  tariff  system 
have  been  realized  in  the  case  of  Madagascar,  as  from  three-quarters  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  trade  of  the  colony  is  conducted  with  the  Mother  Country. 
In  every  class  of  commodity,  with  the  exception  of  mineral  oils  and  coal,  France 
supplies  the  major  portion  of  Madagascar's  requirements,  and  in  every  instance, 
with  the  important  exception  of  graphite,  the  bulk  of  Madagascar's  exports  arc 
consigned  to  France.  In  some  classes  of  commodities,  such  as  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, all  types  of  building  materials  except  cement,  heavy  and  light  chemicals, 
cotton  piece-goods,  all  types  of  clothing,  and  nearly  all  classes  of  metal  goods, 
French  preponderance  is  so  marked  as  almost  to  constitute  a  monopoly  of  the 
market.  Sentiment,  the  strength  of  the  French  commercial  community,  ease  of 
delivery,  and  the  heavy  impact  of  the  metropolitan  tariff  regime,  are  sufficient 
advantages  to  retain  the  market  almost  exclusively  for  the  French  exporter. 

The  United  States,  which  stands  second  in  the  list  of  Madagascar's  suppliers 
sells  petrol,  paraffin  oils,  and  lubricating  oils,  and  very  little  else.  Approximately 
seven-eighths  of  American  exports  to  this  market  consists  of  these  three  items. 

Imports  from  French  Indo-China  consist  entirely  of  cotton  piece-goods  of 
two  or  three  special  types. 
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Germany  supplies  Madagascar  with  some  cement,  steam  and  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  machinery  of  all  types,  small  hardware,  and  miscellaneous  metal 
goods.  The  cement  deliveries,  and  probably  some  of  the  heavy  metal  goods  as 
well,  are  on  reparations  account. 

Great  Britain's  trade  is  spread  over  a  large  number  of  items,  with  principal 
strength  in  jams,  confectionaries  and  biscuits,  whisky,  coal,  and  a  small  trade 
in  certain  items  of  small  hardware  and  minor  articles  of  apparel. 

Canada  only  appears  in  the  latest  trade  returns  of  the  island  as  a  supplier 
cf  eight  motor  cars  of  a  total  value  of  $4,000,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
spare  parts.  On  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  past  a  few  motor  car  tires  and  tubes 
have  been  received  from  Canada.  Although  Canadian  flour  and  tinned  fish  are 
well  known  in  Madagascar,  the  customs  returns  record  no  imports  during  recent 
years. 

DIVISION  OF  IMPORT  TRADE  BY  COMMODITIES 

During  1932  the  imports  of  Madagascar  by  principal  classes  of  commodities 
were  as  follows:  — 

M.  Tons  $ 


Dairy  and  meat  products   295  140,038 

Fish  products   143  50,055 

Cereals  and  grains   3,654  217,166 

Fine  groceries  (including  sugar  and  tobacco)   3,977  812,223 

Beverages   8,173  1,424,528 

Mineral  oils   63,302  1,987,864 

Bar  and  umvrought  metals   7,898  577.118 

Chemical  products   7,900  290.728 

Paints  and  colours   437  110.178 

Yarns  and  threads   232  199.285 

Piece  goods   7,246  5,755,907 

Paper  and  paper  products   1,216  359,508 

Leather  goods  (including  boots  and  shoes)   109  284,174 

Machinery  and  miscellaneous  metal  goods   7,819  2,043,478 

Timber   1.196  56,356 

Other  classes  of  products   7,590  2,969.861 


121,087  17,237,377 

DAIRY  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

The  principal  imports  under  this  head  are  prepared  meats,  cheese,  and  fresh 
and  tinned  butter.  Imports  of  prepared  meats  are  not  extensive,  as  an  importanl 
me  at -packing  industry,  backed  by  British  capital,  has  been  established  at 
Majunga  in  the  north  of  the  colony,  where  a  wide  range  of  meat  products 
is  prepared,  principally  for  export  to  France.  Madagascar's  imports  of  meat 
products,  valued  at  about  $20,000  per  annum,  consist  of  pig  meats,  together  with 
paste-  and  conserves  of  types  not  manufactured  in  Canada.  With  the  exception 
of  France,  Denmark  is  the  only  important  supplier. 

Imports  of  cheese  in  1932  were  valued  at  $43,250.  French,  Dutch,  and 
Swiss  cheeses  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shops  and  enjoy  a  ready  sale.  Apparently 
such  cheeses  stand  up  against  the  climate,  as  only  a  few  specialty  types  are 
offered  in  tins.  The  sale  is  restricted  to  the  European  population,  and  there  is 
no  market  for  cheeses  of  Canadian  type. 

The  imports  of  butter  in  1932  were  valued  at  $59,500,  but  of  this  amount 
over  half  was  of  Indian  or  Zanzibar  origin  and  therefore  was  clarified  butter  or 
ghee.  The  remainder  was  mostly  tinned  butter  for  use  in  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  island.  Coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  meat  industry  in  the  north,  a 
valuable  dairy  industry  is  being  created  on  the  interior  plateau  of  Madagascar, 
and  this  area  is  already  self-sustaining  in  butter. 

FISH 

Imports  of  tinned  and  prepared  fish  were  valued  at  $48,500  in  1932,  FYance 
being  the  sole  supplier  of  any  consequence.    A  large  pari  of  this  import,  perhaps 
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three-quarters,  consisted  of  sardines,  which  are  widely  sold.  One  brand  almost 
monopolizes  the  market  as  far  as  high-class  fish  is  concerned.  In  addition,  one 
or  two  French  exporters  pack  extremely  cheap  qualities  for  this  market,  which 
are  sold  to  the  native  population.  Such  fish  is  supposed  to  be  packed  in  olive 
oil,  but  from  the  prices  at  which  such  sardines  are  sold  (1.25  fr.  or  a  little  over 
6  cents  Canadian)  it  seems  probable  that  some  cheaper  substitute  is  employed. 
Such  fish  is  sold  by  the  importers  at  roughly  the  same  price  as  Canadian  sar- 
dines are  offered  in  many  export  markets,  but  the  French  duties  effectively  pre- 
clude Canadian  participation  in  the  trade. 

Little  or  no  tinned  salmon  was  seen  except  in  the  fine  grocery  shops,  where 
small  stocks  of  standard  English  brands  were  displayed.  These  had  been 
nationalized  by  payment  of  the  French  duties,  and  consequently  are  credited  to 
France  in  the  customs  returns.  The  market  is  not  extensive,  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  any  demand  exists  for  other  than  high-class  fish.  Merchants  to 
whom  current  chum  and  pink  prices  were  submitted  did  not  consider  that  busi- 
ness could  be  done. 

FLOUR 

Imports  of  flour  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  last  three  recorded  years  were 
as  follows: — 

1932  1931  1930 

M.Tons         $        M.Tons         $         M.  Tons  $ 

Australia   2,172        99,100       2,101       183,900       2,990  373,800 

France   644        49,700         586        51,350       1,089  136,150 

Other  suppliers  ..  163  8,650         180         15,500         489  61,250 

2,979       157,450       2,867       250,750       4,567  571,200 

Flour  is  the  only  bulk  foodstuff  for  which  an  important  demand  exists  in 
Madagascar.  Rice  is  the  grain  of  the  country  and  the  staple  cereal,  but  the 
natives,  adopting  European  tastes,  will  turn  to  breadstuffs  whenever  possible. 
The  decline  in  flour  imports  during  the  last  few  years  is  entirely  due  to  the 
lowered  purchasing  power  of  the  native  population.  As  soon  as  the  position 
improves,  an  increased  demand  for  flour  may  be  anticipated.  A  certain  amount 
of  maize  is  grown  in  Madagascar,  but  no  wheat  of  importance,  and  consequently 
the  colony  must  continue  to  depend  upon  imported  flours. 

Australia  and  France  have  always  shared  this  market,  the  only  other  sup- 
pliers on  record  during  the  last  few  years  being  Mauritius  and  Egypt,  whose 
entries  indicate  transhipments.  A  cheap  grade  of  flour  has  been  supplied,  and 
during  the  three  recorded  years  a  marked  break  in  prices  has  been  experienced. 
The  average  c.i.f.  value  of  Madagascar  imports  in  1930  was  $125  per  ton;  in 
1931,  $81;  in  1932,  $52;  and  in  June  of  this  year  Australian  second  qualities 
were  being  quoted  at  £8  5s.  sterling  c.i.f.  Tamative.  French  flours  are  even 
cheaper,  but  they  are  not  as  well  liked  as  the  Australian  flours  which,  for  the 
price,  offer  exceptionally  good  values. 

The  following  analysis  of  an  Australian  flour  quoted  at  £8  5s.  as  against  a 
Canadian  flour  quoted  at  £11  c.i.f.  Tamative  was  made  by  one  of  the  leading 
bakers  in  Tananarive: — 

Australian  Canadian 

Humidity   10.50  11.05 

Acidity  (SO4H2)   0.44  1.60 

Fat   1.56  0.06 

Gluten  content  (wet  test)   24.40  34.65 

Gluten  content  (dry  test)   10.77  15.30 

Ash   0.36  0.50 

On  this  analysis  and  at  the  above  prices,  the  baker  considered  Australian 
flour  to  be  the  better  purchase.  But  he  stated  that,  all  things  being  equal,  he 
would  prefer  Canadian  flour  to  either  French  or  Australian  offerings. 
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Australian  flour  enjoys  a  freight  rate  of  30s.  per  ton  between  Australian 
ports  and  Madagascar,  which  is  probably  a  considerably  better  rate  than  Cana- 
dian exporters  could  obtain.  Australian  exporters  sell  on  sixty  days  sight  draft 
terms,  the  bill  usually  being  taken  up  by  confirming  houses  in  either  Paris  or 
London.  Under  the  Franco-Canadian  trade  agreement  imports  of  Canadian 
flour  into  Madagascar  are  accorded  the  minimum  tariff  of  40  francs  per  100 
kilos,  or  about  $1 . 15  per  100  pounds  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  There  is 
also  a  depreciated  currency  surtax  of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imports  from 
Canada.  As  there  is  no  trade  agreement  between  France  and  Australia,  Aus- 
tralian flour  enters  Madagascar  under  the  general  tariff  of  80  francs  per  100 
kilos  plus  a  depreciated  currency  surtax  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Madagascar  imports  of  flour  are  packed  in  single  sacks  of  50  and  80  kilos 

net. 

Nearly  all  the  larger  and  more  important  merchant  houses  have  their  own 
flour  agencies,  and  if  Canadian  flour  becomes  competitive  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  introducing  perhaps  three  or  four  Canadian  brands  into  the  Tanan- 
arive market.  The  remainder  of  the  territory  is  too  diverse  and  split  up  to  war- 
rant any  particular  sales  effort  for  the  small  volume  of  business  available.  Each 
agency  would  necessarily  be  placed  on  a  sole  distributor  basis,  the  agents  buying 
on  their  own  account.  Direct  sales  to  the  bakers,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
should  not  be  attempted. 

The  forwarding  charges  on  flour  between  Tamative  and  Tananarive  amount 
to  208.85  fr.,  or  about  $10.45  per  ton. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

There  is  a  small  import  of  potatoes  from  France  and  from  British  East 
Africa,  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  being  281  tons  annually  of  an  average 
c.i.f.  value  of  $67  per  ton.  These  imports  are  entirely  for  the  use  of  the  Euro- 
pean population.  The  demand  for  dried  vegetables  is  scarcely  more  important, 
averaging  for  the  past  three  years  147  tons  annually  of  an  average  value  of  $170 
per  ton.  These  dried  vegetables  include  beans  and  peas,  as  well  as  sesame  and 
millet,  which  should  be  classified  as  grains,  also  a  number  of  Indian  and  Oriental 
herbs  and  legumes  of  savoury  types. 

There  is  no  import  of  tinned  vegetables  of  any  importance,  excepting  a  few 
specialty  lines  such  as  asparagus  and  mushrooms  for  the  official  classes. 

Apples  and  deciduous  soft  fruits  are  not  grown  in  Madagascar,  and  a  small 
experimental  shipment  accompanied  the  South  African  Trade  Mission  which 
toured  the  colony  last  June.  As  a  result  it  seems  probable  that  a  small  trade  can 
be  opened  up.  South  African  apples  sold  freely  in  Tananarive  at  9  fr.  per 
kilo,  or  about  20  cents  Canadian  per  pound.  At  this  price  the  South  African 
shipper  could  do  slightly  better  than  on  the  London  market,  and  it  is  probable 
that  on  larger  shipments  the  margin  of  profit  could  be  increased.  Only  apples 
of  first-class  appearance  in  medium  to  low  counts  need  be  offered.  Pears  from 
the  same  shipment  did  not  turn  out  quite  so  well,  but  apart  from  losses  due  to 
waste,  they  realized  excellent  prices.  The  trial  shipment  of  soft  fruits  in  trays 
was  inconclusive,  but  the  lack  of  cold  storage  will  probably  prevent  the  growth 
of  this  business.  In  any  case,  a  few  hundred  cases  of  fruit  each  month  will  be 
all  that  the  colony  can  possibly  absorb,  and  the  problem  of  distributing  such 
fruit  over  a  large  area  presents  special  difficulties. 

The  South  African  mission  were  not  so  successful  in  their  endeavours  to 
introduce  South  African  dried  fruits.  A  small  market  exists,  imports  in  1932 
amounting  to  26  tons  valued  at  $960.  The  French  tariff  constitutes  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  any  except  the  Mother  Country  in  supplying  this  demand. 

A  somewhat  better  demand  exists,  among  the  European  populat  ion  only,  for 
fruit  comfits  of  several  types,  including  jams,  bottled  and  tinned  fruits.  Imports 
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:  1932  amounted  to  32  tons  valued  at  $12,800.  As  in  the  case  of  dried  fruits, 
France  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

Quotations  of  the  principal  supplier  at  present  are  as  follows,  prices  being 
l'.o.h.  French  ports  and  subject  to  an  ocean  freight  rate  of  470  fr.  per  cubic 
metre,  or  approximately  $20.60  per  ton:  — 

Gross  Weight  Tins 
300g.      500g.      1  Kg. 

Apricot  jam  and  orange  marmalade  fr.       2.30       3.75  7.25 

Plum  jams  fr.       2.45       4.10  7.90 

(  berry  jam.  or  bottled  cherries  fr.       2.75       4.70  9.05 

Strawberry  jam.  gooseberry  jam,  and  quince  jelly,  .fr.       2.35       3.80  7.35 

Tins  of  300g.  and  500g.  capacity  are  packed  in  cases  of  forty-eight,  and 
kilo  tins  are  packed  twenty-four  to  the  case. 

There  is  a  negligible  demand  only  for  other  tinned  fruits.  The  incidence  of 
the  French  duty  would  prevent  imports  of  the  customary  Canadian  types  of 
tinned  fruits. 

FINE  GROCERIES 

Imports  of  confectionery  amounted  to  188  tons  in  1932,  and  were  valued  at 
$97,700.  About  three-fifths  of  the  import  was  from  France  and  the  remainder 
from  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  growing  market  among  the  native  population 
lor  cheap  types  of  confectionery,  and  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  con- 
sists of  goods  of  an  f.o.b.  value  of  not  over  2  fr.  (10  cents  Canadian)  per  pound. 
Boiled  sweets  and  various  Continental  mixtures  and  specialties  constitute  the 
bulk  of  this  trade. 

The  item  of  confectionery  also  covers  a  considerable  import  of  fruit  syrups 
of  the  type  of  grenadine  and  cassis,  which  are  drunk  in  conjunction  with  water 
in  cafes  and  hotels.   This  latter  trade  is  entirely  French. 

Imports  of  sweet  biscuits  in  the  last  recorded  year  amounted  to  76  tons 
valued  at  $47,100.  Nine-tenths  of  such  imports  were  French  in  origin,  a  number 
of  English  manufacturers  shipping  from  their  French  factories. 

The  trade  in  condensed  milk  is  rather  more  important,  imports  for  the  year 
under  review  amounting  to  290  tons  valued  at  $115,250.  Of  this  quantity,  France 
supplied  approximately  half ;  the  remainder  came  from  Switzerland  and  Holland. 
The  milk  supplied  was  of  the  common  thickened  sweetened  variety.  There  are 
no  evaporated  milks  on  sale  in  Tananarive,  and  although  powdered  milks  have 
been  offered  in  the  past,  they  have  not  proven  popular. 

BEVERAGES 

The  imports  of  various  beverages  are  comparatively  high,  representing 
between  8  and  9  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  imports.  There  is  no  marked 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  increase  their  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  Yin  ordinaire,  the  common  drink  of  Europeans  in  Madagascar, 
accounts  for  two-thirds  of  all  imports.  The  imports  of  whisky  are  increasing, 
amounting  in  1932  to  165  hectolitres  of  liquid  valued  at  $27,700.  One  Scotch 
brand  more  or  less  monopolizes  the  market.  There  is  no  demand  for  rye  or 
other  whiskies. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  Zealand-Belgium  Arrangement  in  Effect 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1563 
of  January  13,  1934,  page  62,  regarding  a  new  trade  arrangement  between  New 
Zealand  and  Belgium,  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auck- 
land, writes  under  date  December  21,  1933,  that  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  con- 
tains a  proclamation  by  the  Governor  General  bringing  the  arrangement  into 
effect  as  from  December  16,  1933. 
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Dutch  Import  Restrictions 

Writing  under  date  January  5,  1934,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  states  that  during  the  period  from  January 
1,  1934,  to  December  31,  1934,  inclusive,  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  average 
quantity  of  socks  and  hosiery  imported  from  each  exporting  country  per  twelve 
months  during  the  years  1930  and  1931  may  enter  the  Netherlands. 

The  previous  quota  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  socks  and  hosiery, 
which  expired  on  December  31,  1933,  limited  imports  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
average  number  of  dozen  pairs  imported  from  each  exporting  country  during 
the  previously  specified  period. 

Apart  from  the  60  per  cent  allowed  by  the  new  regulation,  it  is  specified 
that  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  may  fix  special  quotas  for  countries  to 
be  designated  by  it.  This  elasticity  in  quota  arrangements  is  based  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Crisis  Import  Law  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1559  (December  16,  1933),  page  1015,  and  which  has 
been  made  effective  from  November  18,  1933. 

French  Licence  Tax  on  Imported  Apples 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1563 
(January  13,  1934),  page  64,  regarding  the  French  quotas  on  apples,  Mr.  Hercule 
Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  wrote  on  January  Jl  that  France  had 
imposed  a  licence  tax  on  imported  apples  of  125  francs  per  100  kilograms.  Mr. 
Barre  now  cables  under  date  January  20  that  a  French  decree  published  the  same 
day  reduces  this  tax  to  40  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  tax  applies  to  imports 
from  all  countries  and  is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  customs  duty. 

Blending  Requirements  for  Wheat  Flours  ami  Semolina  in  Italy 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  January  5,  1934,  that  by  royal  decree-law  of  November  30,  1933. 
effective  January  4,  1934,  wheat  flours  and  semolina  imported  into  Italy  must 
be  blended  with  domestic  wheat  flours  and  semolina  respectively,  so  that  the  per- 
centage of  flours  and  semolina  of  foreign  origin  contained  in  the  blend  does  not 
exceed  1  per  cent,  as  stipulated  in  the  regulations  and  amendments  thereto 
governing  the  use  of  foreign  wheat,  soft  and  hard,  in  milling  for  the  production 
of  flours  and  semolina  for  alimentary  uses  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1537:  July  15,  1933,  page  113).' 

Invoices  for  Shipments  to  Argentina 

With  reference  to  the  articles  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1562 
(January  6,  1934),  page  19,  and  No.  1563  (January  13,  1934),  page  65,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes  that  in  order  that 
the  dispositions  put  into  force  in  Argentina  concerning  previous  exchange  per- 
mits may  be  more  effectively  put  into  operation,  regulations  were  issued  requir- 
ing that  commercial  invoices  covering  all  shipments  arriving  in  Buenos  Aires 
after  February  28  would  have  to  be  vised  by  an  Argentine  consul.  These  con- 
sular invoices  are  required  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  control,  so  thai 
some  check  on  the  true  value  of  shipments  may  be  available  ;  it  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  consular  invoices  will  be  required  for  all  shipments,  with  or  with- 
out previous  permits,  even  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  importer  to  deal  in  tlw 
open  market  without  the  intervention  of  the  Exchange  Control  Commission. 

Although  advance  permits  may  be  issued  for  goods  arriving  after  January 
15,  it  is  understood  that  the  consular  vise  will  not  be  insisted  upon  until  the  end 
of  February,  in  order  that  the  Argentine  consuls  may  be  made  aware  of  the  new 
regulations.  Therefore,  up  to  February  28,  importers,  when  not  in  possession  ol 
an  invoice  with  consular  vise,  will  be  required  to  make  sworn  declarations  regard- 
ing the  value  of  the  goods  shown  on  the  commercial  invoice. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives br  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bent  lev's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  22 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  22,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  15,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country- 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  22 

.1407 

$  .1768 

$  .1838 

5 

.1390 

.2255 

.2251 

3i 

.0072 

.0095 

.0096 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0482 

.0479 

Si 

.2680 

.2299 

.2255 

2i 

Finland  

.0252 

.0199 

.0230 

4i 

.0392 

.0636 

.0633 

2| 

.2382 

.3833 

.3825 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

5.1324 

5.0531 

2 

.0130 

.0089 

.0092 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6511 

.6485 

2\ 

.1749 

.2776 

.2877 

4* 

Italy  

.0526 

.0851 

.0846 

3~ 

.0176 

.0224 

.0227 

7* 

.2680 

.2583 

.2543 

3* 

.0442 

.0467 

.0469 

5£ 

.0060 

.0095 

.0096 

6 

.1930 

.1337 

.1334 

6 

.2680 

.2653 

.2604 

2A 

.1930 

.3144 

.3134 

2 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9956 

1.0093 

2 

.4245 

.2588 

.2801 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0896 

.0863 

Chile  

.1217 

.0980 

.0984 

44 

.9733 

.6396 

.6712 

4 

.4985 

.2788 

.2795 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2190 

.2321 

6 

.1930 

.2588 

.2674 

1.0342 

.7417 

.7721 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9966 

1.0103 

..   ..  ..Dollar 

.3912 

.3825 

.3650 

.3882 

.3820 

3i 

 Yen 

.4985 

.3051 

.3028 

3.65 

.4020 

.6511 

.6485 

4* 

 Dollar 

.3539 

.3472 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4754 

.4819 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5948 

.  5955 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0712 

1.0547 

4.8666 

5.1424 

5.0632 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0712 

1.0547 

.0392 

.0617 

.0625 

.0392 

.0617 

.0625 

4.8666 

4.1059 

4.0424 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.2639 

5.1827 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

4.1223 

4.0586 

4.8666 

5.1388 

5.0594 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  »to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Herrings  

Canned  Sardines  

Canned  Sardines  

Canned  Sardines  and  Salmon  

Onions  and  Potatoes  

Potatoes  

M  iscellaneous — 

Wrapping  Paper  

Wrapping  Paper  and  Newsprint . 

Upper  Leathers:  Patent,  Box 
and  Willow  Calf,  and  Horse- 
hide. 

Wooden  Heels  

Builders'  Woodwork  

Druggists'  Sundries  

Glass  Containers  

Wire  Cables  

Galvanized  Fencing  Wire  

Steel  Bars  

Automobile  Parts  and  Accessories 

Old  Zinc  Sheet  

Zinc  Dross  

Zinc  Ashes  


46 
47 
48 
49 

50 

51 


52 
53 

54 


oo 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
til 
(12 

(•»:', 
64 
65 


Guantanamo,  Cuba  

Hamburg,  Germany  

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico... 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 
San    Pedro    de  Macoris 

Dominican  Republic. 
Havana,  Cuba  


Manzanillo,  Cuba  

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 
London,  England  


London,  England  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 

Havana,  Cuba  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State.  . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Osaka,  Japan  

Osaka,  .Japan  

Osaka,  Japan  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
\gency. 
\gency. 
\gcncy. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  preferential  duties  under  the  new 
British  Tariff,  Customs  regulations  require  original  invoice  and  Certificate  of 
Origin  must  be  produced  when  goods  of  Canadian  origin  are  being  cleared 
through  Customs  in  Great  Britain. 

Please  see  that  necessary  forms  are  forwarded  to  your  consignees  as  early 
as  possible  so  that  no  delay  will  be  encountered  in  clearing  their  goods-  through 
British  Customs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  2  and  March  2;  Montrose,  Feb.  9  and  March  9; 
Montclare,  Feb.  16  and  March  16;  Montcalm,  Feb.  23;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  24— all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  1  and  March  8;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  8  and  March  22; 
Beaverford,  Feb.  15  and  March  15;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;  Beaverburn,  March  1— oil  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  1;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  8;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Feb.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  22;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  1; 
Manchester  Division,  March  8 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Salacia,  Feb.  7;  Vardulia,  Feb.  21; 
Kastalia,  March  7 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Feb.  10;  Gairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  24; 
Cairnglen,  March  10 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head  (does  not  call  ait  Dublin),  Jan.  30;  Melmore 
Head,  Feb.  11 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Feb.  6;  Sulairia,  Feb.  14;  Concordia,  March  1 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  1;  Beaverburn,  March  1;  Montcalm,  March  23 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Feb.  23. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Brant  County,  Feb.  5;  Grey  County,  Feb.  28 — both 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;   Beaverbrae,  March  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Moniserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  31;  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  14; 
Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Christian  Krohg,  Feb.  3;  Cissy.  Feb. 
17 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — La  Perla,  Feb.  10;  San  Bruno,  Feb.  24 — both  LTnited  Fruit 
Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras.  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Corinth,  Jan.  29;  City  of  Khios,  Feb.  15 — both  American  and  Indian 
Line;  Jeff  Davis,  American  Pioneer  Line  (calls  at  Indian  ports  only).  Feb.  7. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Beechpark,  Elder-Dempster  Co.,  Feb.  12. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— Laurentic,  Jan.  29  and  Feb.  26;  Adriatic,  March  12 — both  White  Star 
Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  30  and  March  13;  Incemore,  Feb.  20— both  Furness  Line;  Duchess 
of  York,  Feb.  3  and  March  3;  Montrose,  Feb.  10  and  March  10;  Montclare.  Feb.  17;  Mont- 
calm, Feb.  24— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Dakotian.  Feb.  14;  Oranian.  Feb.  27— both  Leylami 
Line;  Fanad  Head,  Feb.  4;  Antonia,  Feb.  18;  Scythia,  March  4 — all  Cunard  Line. 
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To  London. — Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Jan.  31 ;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  2  and 
March  8;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  9;  Beaverford,  Feb.  16;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  23;  Beaverburn, 
March  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Feb.  10;  Aurania,  Feb.  17;  Alaunia,  Feb.  24; 
Ausonia,  March  3 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  2;  Beaverburn,  March  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Westernland,  Feb.  11  and  March  11;  Pennland,  Feb.  25 — both  Red  Star  Line  (also  call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  3;  Manchester  Brigade,.  Feb.  10;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Feb.  17;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  24;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  3; 
Manchester  Division,  March  10 — all  Manchester  Line;  Dakotian,  Feb.  14;  Oranian,  Feb.  27 
— both  Ley  land  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Feb.  3;    Sulairia,  Feb.  16 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Xewcastle  and  Leith. — Kyno,  Jan.  30  and  March  5;  Kelso,  Feb.  12 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith);  Cairnesk,  Feb.  12;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee), 
Feb.  26;   Cairnglen,  March  12 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol,  Swansea  and  Newport.— Boston  City,  Feb.  2;  Montreal  City,  Feb.  16 
—both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Salacia,  Feb.  10;  Vardulia,  Feb.  24; 
Kastalia,  March  10— all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Middlesbrough  and  Hull.— Kyno,  Jan.  30  and  March  5;  Kelso,  Feb.  12— 
both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — United  States,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Jan.  29; 
Braheholm.  Feb.  3;  Korsholm,  Feb.  23 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Kosciuszko. 
Gd3'nia-America  Line  (also  calls  at  Gdynia),  Feb.  26. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Feb.  3;  Korsholm,  Feb.  23 — both  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line;   Drottningholm,  Swedish- America  Line,  Feb.  19. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Rosalind,  Jan.  29  and  Feb.  12  and  26; 
Silvia,  Feb.  5  and  19— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line  (does  not 
call  at  St.  Pierre),  Jan.  30;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  8S.  Co.  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre),  Feb.  1  and  15  and  March  1;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co..  Feb.  5  and 
March  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dcmerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  4;  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  18 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demeraro. — Christian  Krohg.  Feb.  8;  Cissy,  Feb. 
22 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) . — Cavelier,  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  28; 
Lady  Somers  (also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Feb.  7  and  March  7;  Cathcart,  Feb.  14; 
Lady  Rodney,  Feb.  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  28;  Heien, 
Feb.  14  and  March  14— both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Colborne,  Feb.  10;  Chomedy,  Feb.  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Ccbu  and  Java. — Silver  Walnut, 
Jan.  31;  Siamese  Prince,  Feb.  14;  Silverteak,  Feb.  28;  Javanese  Prince,  March  14: — all 
Furness-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Lyttclton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National  (also  calls  at  Timaru).  Feb.  23. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  Jan.  31;  Cana- 
dian Scottish,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Batavia,  Chcribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phcmius,  Feb.  1;  Madoera, 
March  16 — both  Java-New  York  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Mam,  Feb.  17;  Hikawa  Maru,  March  1;  Hive 
Maru,  March  17 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Falstria,  Feb.  17;  Selandia,  March  16 — both  East 
Asiatic  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai  and  Hongkong, — Protesilaus,  Feb.  18;  Ixion  (calls 
Miike),  March  11;   Tantalus.  April  1 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Takll  Bar), 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  Feb.  10;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  24;  Empress  of  Japan.  March 
10;   Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  21— all  Canadian  Pacific 
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To  Shanghai*—  City  of  Victoria,  British^Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Everett,  Feb.  8;  Bellingham,  March  8 — both 
Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Grays  Harbour,  Feb.  18;  Shelton,  March 
IS — both  Tacpma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila.  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia.,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Batoe  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  Feb.  1;  Silverguava,  Feb.  14; 
SUverash  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  March  2;  Bengalen,  March  17 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  31  and  March  28;  Niagara, 
Feb.  2S — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Adelaide.* — Tisnaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  20. 
To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Feb.  18;  Golden 
3,  March  19 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Feb.  6. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Jan.  29;  Drechtdyk, 
Feb.  12;  Nebraska,  Feb.  26— all  Royal  Miail  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Feb.  5;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb.  19;  Pacific  Reliance, 
March  5;  Pacific  Ranger,  March  19 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Europa,  Jan.  29;  India, 
Feb.  17 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  Feb.  7;  Donau,  Feb.  17;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Feb.  28;  Este,  March  10;  Oakland,  March  21 — all  Hamburg- American  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — Oregon,  Feb.  7;  San  Jose, 
Feb.  27— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Feb.  5;  Buenos  Aires,  March  12 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Feb.  16;  Feltre,  March  12 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Calcutta. — Manoeran,  Feb.  16;  Silverwillow,  March  19 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Beira). 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  21. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Kingsley  Navigation  Co.  (also  calls  at 
Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Feb.  2. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Brandanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Feb.  14. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Loch  Goil,  Jan.  30;  Drechtdyk,  Feb.  10  ;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  28 
— all  Royal  Mail  Lines  (call  at  Rotterdam  and  Southampton);  Pacific  Shipper,  Feb.  3; 
Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb.  19 — both  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ; 
Modavia,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls  ait  Glasgow),  Feb.  15;  Steel  Worker,  B.  W.  Greer 
&  Son  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  Feb.  16. 

To  United  Kingdom,  Ports. — Barrwhin,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  4;  California 
Express,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.  (calls  at  Continental  ports),  Feb.  5;  Ionic  Star,  American 
Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (calls  ait  Continental  ports),  Feb.  5;  Borgestad,  Canadian  Transport  Co., 
Feb.  10. 

To  European  Ports. — Knute  Nelson,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Tohsei  Maru,  Feb.  3;  Ryoyo  Maru,  Feb.  8;  Denmark 
Maru,  Feb.  15;  a  steamer,  Feb.  28 — all  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.;  Grays  Harbour,  American 
Mail  Line  Ltd.  (calls  at  Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Feb.  13. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Feb.  3. 

To  West  Indian  Ports. — Beaver,  Great  Lakes  Intercoastal  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  5. 

To  Hawaii.— Mana,  Jan.  31;  Mala,  Feb.  27— both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Coya,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Feb.  5. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turke.y,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duci.os.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— S  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Italy 

A.  B.  Mu ddi man,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:   Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  . 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B,  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Oalle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade  Commissioner   in  the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House. 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

1933 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

London,  January  11,  1934. — In  contrast  with  the  general  predictions  of  a 
year  ago,  the  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933  makes  cheerful  reading, 
and  if  compared  with  the  dismal  chronicles  of  the  three  preceding  years,  an 
undoubted  measure  of  industrial  recovery  and  advancement  has  been  achieved. 
Indeed,  practically  every  major  business  indicator  at  the  close  of  the  year 
points  to  fair  and  leads  to  the  uncontrovertible  conclusion  that  not  only  did  the 
year  1933  witness  a  definite  improvement  but  that  the  depression  which  has 
held  this  country  in  its  grip  is  slackening  its  hold,  and  that  the  forces  of  recovery 
will  progressively  assume  the  mastery  during  1934. 

Still,  cautious  observers,  after  many  disappointments  in  the  past,  arc  nol 
yet  fully  convinced  that  the  definite  improvement  of  the  past  year  is  more  than 
a  transitory  phase.  It  is  certainly  true  that  upswings  in  business  prosperity 
have  led  in  the  past  to  false  hopes  for  the  future,  but  in  the  present  ca>e  con- 
firmation of  the  recovery  comes  from  so  many  different  and  independent  quarters 
that  its  forward  march  seems  assured.  One  disturbing  factor  affecting  confidence 
in  the  future  is  the  absence  of  an  equal  measure  of  industrial  improvement  in 
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other  leading  countries  of  the  world,  and  this  may  make  it  impossible,  or  at  any 
rate  extremely  difficult,  for  Great  Britain  to  maintain  her  present  advance. 
Besides,  the  political  unrest  which  is  presently  causing  some  alarm  among 
European  nations  and  the  vacillating  uncertainty  of  the  trend  of  economic  events 
in  the  United  States  are  bound  to  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  course  of 
industrial  recovery  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  outlook  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  certainly  far  better  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  a  year  ago.  The  early  spring  months  of  1933  coincided 
with  a  further  decline  of  business  activity,  but  at  the  end  of  March  there  were 
slight  though  definite  signs  of  recovery  in  domestic  business,  over  and  above  the 
usual  seasonal  improvement.  Since  then,  with  minor  setbacks  which  were 
chiefly  seasonal,  the  improvement  has  been  maintained  and,  in  fact,  extended 
to  cover  a  wide  range  of  industry.  The  months  of  November  and  December 
witnessed  further  advances  in  economic  activity,  and  general  improvement  was 
also  reflected  in  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  employment,  and  railway  receipts, 
;:s  well  as  in  several  other  important  directions. 

A  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  year  was  the  steady  and  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  unemployed  amounting  to  some  500,000  persons.  More- 
over, the  industries  which  made  the  best  showing  in  the  reabsorption  of  workers 
were  such  fundamental  ones  as  iron  and  steel,  wrool,  electricity,  automotive,  and 
engineering,  in  which  the  problem  has  been  most  acute. 

While  the  revival  of  domestic  trade,  fostered  by  protective  tariffs,  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  better  business  situation,  there  has  also  been  a  welcome, 
though  partial,  recovery  in  external  trade.  The  scope  of  the  improvement  in 
overseas  commerce  is  circumscribed  by  almost  universal  limitation  of  imports 
through  quantitative  and  monetary  restrictions.  Tending  to  improve  this  difficult 
situation,  however,  was  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  arranging  during 
the  past  year  a  number  of  commercial  treaties,  a  feature  of  which  has  been  the 
development  of  the  principle  of  planned  trade  in  the  form  of  the  quota  system. 

The  genesis  of  the  recovery  in  Great  Britain  can  be  mainly  attributed  to 
the  operation  of  purely  economic  causes.  During  the  past  three  years  United 
Kingdom  industrialists  have  made  valiant  efforts  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  difficult  road  upon  which  they  had  to  travel.  That 
they  have  largely  succeeded  in  readjusting  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions, 
and  are  now  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  improvement  which  becomes  evident, 
is  well  borne  out  by  the  following  statement  issued  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year 
by  the  President  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries: — 

The  improvement  in  British  trade,  which  has  been  progressively  apparent  during  the 
year  which  lies  behind  us,  justifies  the  hope  that  1934  may  see  a  still  further  advance  towards 
prosperity. 

No  spectacular  boom,  however,  is  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  to  be  desired.  It  is 
essential  that  the  other  countries  of  the  world  should  advance  with  us,  and  our  eyes  will 
therefore  be  anxiously  turned  during  the  coming  year  towards  the  various  experiments  which 
are  being  carried  out  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  put  our  own  house  in  order, 
we  have  opened  up  new  prospects  of  inter-Imperial  trade,  and  we  have  already  made  new 
trading  agreements  with  certain  foreign  countries.  In  1934  our  Imperial  agreements  must 
be  further  implemented,  and  negotiations  be  entered  upon  with  additional  foreign  countries. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  policy  which  is  pursued  in  this  work. 

The  renewed  strength  and  stability  of  this  great  country,  largely  brought  about  by  the 
common  sense  and  sacrifices  of  all  her  people,  may  well  prove  to  be  the  rock  upon  which 
the  world  will  rebuild  the  shattered  edifice  of  international  trade. 

Moreover,  an  important  contributing  factor,  and  indeed  possibly  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  of  the  recovery,  was  the  rigorous  budget  of  1932.  This  restored 
confidence  in  the  national  credit,  and  was  responsible  for  the  rapid  fall  in  the 
rates  of  interest  which  ultimately  paved  the  way  for  the  conversion  to  lower 
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rates  of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  national  debt.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  operation  and  the  establishment  of  cheap  money  exercised  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  the  situation  and  on  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  Further,  the 
relinquishment  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  gold  standard  in  1931,  judged  by 
the  results  which  are  now  becoming  apparent,  also  helped  to  create  a  favour- 
able environment  for  recovery,  although  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  just  closed,  in  following  suit,  has  offset  the  relative  advantage  which  was 
being  enjoyed  by  this  country. 

In  the  domain  of  fiscal  policy  and  external  trade  relations,  the  Government, 
having  already  established  the  two  initial  elements  in  its  program,  i.e.  the  pro- 
tection of  the  home  market  by  means  of  tariffs  and  the  development  of  trade 
with  the  countries  of  the  Empire,  began  the  promotion  of  the  third  stage,  namely, 
the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries  prepared  to  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  on  equitable  terms.  Already  trade  agreements  are  in 
force  with  Norway,,  Sweden,  Finland,  Iceland,  Germany,  and  Argentina,  based 
upon  the  principal  of  preferential  treatment  for  British  products  in  return  for 
concessions  for  the  products  of  those  countries  in  the  British  market.  Details 
of  these  agreements  have  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
but  it  is  perhaps  worth  repeating  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  these 
treaties  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  that,  in  relation  to 
certain  commodities  such  as  coal,  in  several  of  the  countries  concerned  whose 
imports  have  been  regulated  by  quotas,  British  exporters  are  conceded  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  total  imports.  The  benefits  conferred  by  such  arrangements 
ore  important,  and  under  conditions  of  restriction  are  frequently  considered 
preferable  to  tariff  reductions.  The  same  comment  might  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  provision  in  the  agreement  with  Argentina  in  connection  with  li  blocked  " 
exchange.  This  plan  involves  the  allocation  of  the  whole  amount  of  sterling 
exchange  arising  from  the  sale  of  Argentine  products  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  remittances  to  this  country  after  allowing  a 
reasonable  deduction  for  national  debt  services. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  while  it  is  hazardous  to  make  any  predictions, 
the  homo  market  is  now  insulated  against  foreign  competition.  The  newer  indus- 
tries, under  the  leadership  of  those  activities  which  are  still  in  the  stage  of 
development,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  artificial  silk,  radio  sup- 
plies, and  electrical  equipment,  and  by  the  prosecution  of  a  vigorous  building 
campaign  in  the  replacement  of  slum  properties,  which  are  gradually  to  be 
eliminated,  still  offer  promising  scope  for  exploitation.  Their  revival  will  tend 
to  bring  about  re-employment  in  many  other  industries.  Nevertheless,  the 
recovery  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely  and  independently  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  world  trade. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  embargo  placed  by  the  British  Government  on  new  commercial  issues 
in  the  previous  year,  on  account  of  the  War  Loan  conversion  schemes,  was  raised 
in  1933  in  respect  of  home  and  Empire  loans.  Consequently  the  normal  influ- 
ences upon  the  new  capital  market  again  came  into  play,  but  despite  the  relaxa- 
tion of  control  as  well  :is,  indeed,  the  absence  of  any  major  Government  con- 
versions, there  was  relatively  little  new  industrial  financing  during  the  year. 
While  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that,  upon  the  relaxation  of  the  rat  her  stringent 
embargo  on  new  capital  issues,  the  low  interest  rates  would  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  industrial  financing,  the  results  show  that  Government  financing 
accounts  for  a  greater  percentage  of  the  new  capital  issued  during  the  Year  than 
in  1932. 
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The  actual  figures  of  borrowing,  according  to  destination,  arc  shown  in  th< 
following  table,  with  comparisons  for  the  years  1931  and  1932:  


Destination  of  New  Capital 


United  Kingdom—  1931  1932  1933 

Government   £  10,700,000       £102,739,200  £150,813,600 

Other   43,802,000  60,332,800  59,4261)00 


£  54,502,000  £163,072,000  £210,240,500 

British  possessions — 

Government                              £  30.571.600  £  23,761.200  £  24.174.500 

Other   7,936,800  1,785,800  4)976,300 


£  38.508,400  £  25,547,000  £  29,150,800 

Foreign  countries — 

Government                               £  1,740.000    £  5,298.600 

Other   7,393,900  £      291,000  90,600 


£    9,133,900       £      291,000       £  5,388,600 


Grand  total   £102,144,300       £188,910,000  £244,779,900 


The  foregoing  figures  indicate  the  overwhelming  importance  to  the  market 
of  the  year's  borrowing  by  the  British  Government — £150,000,000  of  the 
£244,000,000  raised.  It  will  be  noted  also  the  substantial  increase  in  aggregate 
over  the  preceding  vear,  and  particularly  over  the  year  1931,  when  new  capital 
issues  totalled  £102,000,000. 

A  second  table,  showing  the  nature  of  borrowings,  gives  renewed  evidence  of 
the  continued  prominence  on  the  market  of  fixed  interest  bearing  securities  over 
ordinary  shares. 

Nature  of  Borrowings 

1931  1932  1933 

Debentures,  bonds,  etc                    £  74.935,600  £170,172.800  £222,064.300 

Preference  stocks  and  shares. .            6.911.900  12,773,800  12.733.700 

Ordinary  stocks  and  shares  . .           20.296.800  5.963.400  9.982.500 


Total   £102,144,300       £188,910,000       £244,780,50' 0 


BANK  CLEARINGS 

Fur  the  first  time  in  three  successive  years  the  London  Bankers  Clearing 
House  returns  show  a  slight  increase  in  1933.  This  reversal  in  the  turnover  in 
cheques,  bills,  etc.,  can  be  taken  as  a  further  indication  of  the  revival  of  trade 
and  financial  activity  during  the  past  year  and,  although  the  increase  from 
the  figures  for  1932  was  but  0-07  per  cent,  it  represents  an  amount  of  £25,667,000, 
with  a  total  clearing  for  the  year  of  £32,137,626,000. 

The  official  statement  issued  by  the  Clearing  House  is  of  unusual  interest 
as  it  shows  that  while  financial  transactions  in  the  "  City  "  declined  by  0-4  per 
cent,  the  returns  for  the  London  metropolitan  area,  covering  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trades,  showed  an  increase  over  1932  of  2-8  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the 
clearings  for  the  districts  outside  of  London  expanded  by  3-6  per  cent — New- 
castle, for  example,  increasing  by  over  10  per  cent,  Sheffield- by  over  7  per  cent, 
and  Bradford  by  9  per  cent.  Indeed,  of  the  eleven  provincial  clearing  centres, 
only  Bristol,  Manchester,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham  showed  decreases  from  a 
year  ago. 

These  figures  are  particularly  significant,  as  they  are  more  indicative  of  the 
state  of  trade  throughout  the  country  than  are  the  London  clearings.  Thus  the 
expansions  in  the  three  centres  mentioned  coincide  with  the  reports  of  increased 
activities  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  woollen  textile  industries  of  the  North. 
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NATIONAL  REVENUE 

Likewise,  in  national  revenue  a  strong  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  1933, 
with  the  result  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  situation  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  for  many  years  past.  For  the  nine  months'  period,  that  is,  ending 
December  31,  1933,  revenue  is  up  by  £12,000,000,  while  expenditure  has  been 
decreased  by  £94,500,000 — a  net  improvement  of  £106,500,000.  As  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  the  figures  are:  — 

1932  1933 

Revenue   £404,500,000  £416,500,000 

Expenditure   609,000,000  514,500,000 

Deficit   £204,500,000       £  98,000,000 

This  is  the  smallest  deficit  in  any  corresponding  period  for  a  number  of 
years  past  and,  according  to  a  recent  statement  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  March  31. 

This  satisfactory  position  was  made  possible  by  the  saving  in  debt  service 
to  date  of  over  £53,000,000  resulting  largely  from  the  large-scale  conversion 
operations  of  a  year  ago.  Moreover,  the  expenditure  on  behalf  of  supply  ser- 
vices is  somewhat  less  than  budgeted  for,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger, 
revenue  has  shown  a  welcome  improvement.  Estate  duties,  stamp  duties,  Post 
Office  receipts,  and  Customs  duties,  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year — the  latter  by  £7,100,000,  reaching  a  total  of  £134,- 
272,000  to  December  31. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

In  contrast  with  the  position  a  year  ago,  it  is  encouraging  that  at  December 
30,  1933,  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  as  measured  by  the  London  Times 
index  was  4-1  per  cent  higher  than  in  December,  1932. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  a  year  ago  mention  was  made  of  the  continued 
fall  in  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  despite  the  upward  tendency 
which  was  expected  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  in  1931 
and  the  adoption  of  a  general  tariff.  However,  the  year  1932  closed  with  the 
price  index  somewhat  more  than  5  per  cent  below  the  figure  for  the  preceding 
year. 

During  recent  years  the  attention  of  all  Governments  has  been  directed 
largely  to  the  problem  of  raising  prices  from  the  abysmal  depths  to  which  they 
had  fallen.  All  endeavours,  however,  proved  futile,  despite  recourse  to  currency 
inflation  in  a  number  of  cases.  Consequently  the  present  advance  which  is 
recorded  in  the  index  for  the  United  Kingdom,  although  very  slight,  is  of  some 
importance,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  further  favourable  indication  of  the  improve- 
ment of  trade. 

The  table  which  is  reproduced  below  shows  the  level  of  wholesale  prices 
by  main  groups,  according  to  this  index,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  December,  1932 — the  basis  being  100  in  1913.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  index  for  food  products  was  1-5  per  cent  over  a  year  ago,  while  that 
for  raw  materials  was  5-7  per  cent  above  the  December,  1932,  figures.  In  this 
group  it  is  particularly  interesting  that  prices  in  the  textile  industries,  other 
than  cotton,  recorded  an  advance  of  21-5  per  cent.  This  is  in  conformity  with 
the  greatly  improved  situation  of  the  rayon  and  woollen  textile  industries  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 
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Commodity  Price  Index 

(1913  =  100) 

Dec.  30  Dec.  30     Inc.  or  Dec. 

Group                                     1932  1933         Per  Cent 

Cereals                                                                80.5  79.4  —  1.4 

Moat  and  fish                                                         109.8  115.6  +5.3 

Other  food                                                         101.4  101.4 


Total  food   97.4  98.9  +  1.5 

Iron  and  steel   106.9  110.1  +3.0 

Other  metals  and  minerals   84.4  87.8  +  4.0 

Cotton   88.4  89.4  +  l!l 

Other  textiles   74.3  90.3  +21.5 

Other  materials   106.4  109.5  +  2.9 


Total  materials   92.5  97.8  +  5.7 


Total  all  commodities   94.3  98.2  4.1 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

As  already  indicated  in  this  report,  a  particularly  cheerful  feature  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  substantial  improvement  in  employment,  in  keeping 
with  the  general  increased  activity  of  industry  since  last  spring.  Since  a  year 
ago  the  official  returns  show  that  on  December  18  a  total  of  567,000  more  persons 
were  employed  than  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1932.  Even  during  the  last 
month,  from  November  to  December,  the  numbers  of  persons  absorbed  into 
industry  rose  by  51,000.  This  development,  although  anticipated,  is  the  more 
gratifying  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  twelve-month  period  for  a  number  of  years 
that  has  shown  an  increase  in  employment. 

Furthermore,  the  returns  show  that  as  at  December  18  the  number  of  insured 
employed  persons  stood  at  10,007,000  as  compared  with  9,440,000  for  the  year 
previous.  At  the  same  time  the  total  registered  unemployed  numbered  2,224.079, 
compared  with  2,723,287  on  December  19,  1932.  Of  this  year's  figures,  1,871,196 
were  men,  43,107  were  boys,  280,489  were  women,  and  29,287  were  girls.  In 
addition,  41  per  cent  of  those  registered  as  unemployed  were  indicated  as  apply- 
ing for  insurance  benefit;  46  per  cent  for  transitional  payments;  while  13  per  cent 
were  not  entitled  to  unemployment  benefits. 

The  increase  in  activity  in  a  number  of  leading  industries  in  Great  Britain 
in  December,  1933,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
following  table  in  which  is  indicated  the  decreases  in  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
persons  in  each  trade: — 

Decrease  in  Number  of  Unemployed 

Trade  No.  Trade  No. 

General  engineering   55,148  Woollen  and  worsted   83,098 

Building   45,103  Cotton   22,271 

Coal  mining   40,674  Shipbuilding  and  repairing   20,580 

Metal  goods  manufactures   36,118  Distributive   20,223 

Iron  and  steel  '   30,937  Motor  vehicles,  etc   16,523 

INDUSTRY 

To  the  departure  from  the  gold  standard  and  the  application  of  protective 
tariffs  upon  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  attributed  to  a  large  extent 
the  betterment  manifest  in  many  lines  of  British  industry  at  the  close  of  1933. 
While  export  trade  also  contributed  to  the  improved  state  of  affairs,  the  increased 
volume  of  business  was  derived  mainly  from  the  home  market. 

According  to  an  estimate  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  production  figures  were, 
on  the  whole,  at  least  10  per  cent  above  those  for  1932.  Naturally,  some  indus- 
tries were  more  active  than  others,  but  a  particularly  promising  feature  was  that 
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many  of  the  most  seriously  distressed  industries  were  among  those  which  recorded 
renewed  activity  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  include  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  which  began  to  participate  in  the  recovery  in  the  early  autumn,  at 
which  time  it  became  necessary  in  the  interests  of  increased  output  to  blow  in 
a  number  of  additional  furnaces.  In  steel,  the  production  in  November  of 
706,000  metric  tons  exceeded  the  figure  for  many  months  past,  and  is  a  steady 
increase  from  the  452,000  metric  tons  reported  in  January,  1933. 

The  coal  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  most  depressed  in  the  United  King- 
dom, showed  some  revival  from  the  late  spring  months,  and,  while  the  advance 
in  activity  is  not  commensurate  with  that  experienced  in  iron  and  steel,  never- 
theless the  yearly  average  will  probably  be  slightly  ahead  of  that  for  1932.  As 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  there  has  been  agitation  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
coal  industry,  and  there  is  hope  that  early  steps  will  be  taken  to  place  it  upon 
a  more  economic  basis. 

Both  the  woollen  and  the  artificial  silk  industries  closed  the  year  in  a 
state  of  intensive  activity.  Indeed,  the  woollen  textile  industry  has  been  one 
of  the  most  consistently  active  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  a  record  output 
for  artificial  silk  was  achieved  in  1933. 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  although  slackening  somewhat  during  the 
autumn,  is  reported  to  have  had  a  more  active  year,  which  is  also  true  of 
many  other  industries,  notably  the  automotive  and  electrical  trades. 

Even  shipbuilding,  which  has  been  experiencing  the  worst  depression  in  its 
long  history,  showed  some  signs  of  revival  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  some 
centres  having  on  hand  larger  orders  than  during  the  whole  of  1932. 

LUMBER  AND  BUILDING 

The  year  1933  opened  with  lumber  prices  substantially  below  those  of 
the  previous  twelve  months,  while  uncertainty  prevailed  in  all  directions.  At  the 
first  sign  of  improvement,  however,  contracts  were  placed  at  what  are  now 
revealed  as  extremely  low  prices,  making  resale  possible  at  a  good  profit.  The 
Russian  embargo  hardened  prices  still  further.  Although  some  uncertainty  per- 
vaded the  market  following  the  removal  of  the  embargo,  no  decline  in  prices 
took  place;  on  the  contrary  they  continued  to  improve  throughout  the  entire 
season. 

The  developments  during  the  year  were  especially  favourable  to  Canada, 
and  exports  from  both  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  Dominion  increased 
materially. 

The  various  house  building  schemes  undertaken  as  employment  relief 
measures  in  the  various  years  since  the  war,  and  under  which  over  one  million 
dwellings,  public  buildings,  etc.,  were  erected  throughout  the  country  by  state 
aid,  lapsed  or  were  abolished  in  1932.  This  action,  although  necessary  for 
financial  reasons,  naturally  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  building  industry. 
Nevertheless,  possibly  due  in  some  measure  to  the  reduced  interest  rates  current 
during  the  past  year,  private  building  has  been  well  maintained,  and  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  September  last  218,000  houses  were  built,  which  is  an 
improvement  over  the  year  1932.  Of  late  a  campaign  has  been  conducted  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  re-establishment  of  the  building  subsidy  and  the 
development  of  important  national  works  by  the  Government.  Owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  such  schemes,  however,  the  Government  have  stated  definitely  that 
the  re-establishment  of  the  housing  subsidy  or  the  undertaking  of  extensive  public 
works  schemes  is  impossible,  aside  of  course  from  the  plans  for  slum  clearance 
and  such  like  which  are  going  steadily  forward.  Consequently  the  coming 
year's  activities  must  depend  largely  on  private  initiatve. 
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AGRICULTURE 

The  year  1933  has  been  one  of  organization  and  readjustment  in  agricul- 
ture, the  outstanding  achievement  being  the  passage  through  Parliament  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Bill.  This  important  measure  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  co-operative  marketing — never  a  popular  one  with  British  farmers — and  under 
the  schemes  authorized,  the  Government  agreed  to  limit  the  importation  of  agri- 
cultural supplies,  providing  the  producers  on  their  part  would  organize  their 
marketing  and  guarantee  reliable  supplies  of  produce  to  the  market. 

On  this  basis,  a  number  of  schemes  were  introduced,  the  most  important 
being  those  governing  the  marketing  of  milk  and  of  bacon  and  pig  products, 
while  others,  including  the  co-operative  marketing  of  potatoes,  poultry  and  fat 
stock,  are  under  consideration.  Both  the  milk  and  bacon  schemes  appear  to 
be  developing  satisfactorily.  In  some  cases,  prices  have  been  raised  and  fixed 
by  agreement,  while  a  higher  return  has  been  made  possible  to  the  producer. 
Import  quotas  have  been  instituted  to  assist  the  plan,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
this  phase  will  develop  further  during  the  coming  year. 

The  full  effect  of  the  Wheat  Act  has  become  more  apparent  during  the  past 
year,  and  it  is  reported  to  be  working  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  farmers. 
This  measure  guarantees  to  all  growers  a  deficiency  payment  equalling  the 
difference  between  the  average  price  received  for  the  wheat  and  the  guaranteed 
price  of  45  shillings  per  quarter  of  504  pounds.  In  the  past  year,  wheat  produc- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  stimulated  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
1.000,000,000  pounds.  The  act  restricts  the  guarantee  payment  to  wheat  of  mill- 
able  quality,  and  in  the  official  estimate  of  the  1933  production  of  7,000,000 
Quarters,  6,000,000  are  of  millable  quality. 

As  regards  agricultural  prices  generally,  a  recent  statement  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  is  both  interesting  and  enlightening.  Explaining  that  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  was  one  of  regulating  imports  of  foreign  foodstuffs 
in  order  to  safeguard  home  agricultural  development,  he  stated  that  the  test 
of  the  success  of  the  policy  was  price,  and  while  for  some  commodities — beef 
in  particular — prices  were  still  unduly  low,  there  was  a  marked  rise  in  the 
general  level.  The  agricultural  index  for  November  was  109,  the  highest  figure 
for  seventeen  months.  This  did  not  take  into  account  the  deficiency  payments 
under  the  Wheat  Act;  if  wheat  were  taken  at  10s.  per  cwt.,  instead  of  the 
world  price,  the  index  would  be  114.  The  figure  for  wheat  alone,  which  but 
for  the  Wheat  Act  would  be  61,  was  133. 

RAILWAYS 

The  year  closed  with  a  much  more  favourable  outlook  for  the  four  great 
railway  systems  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  for  some  time  past.  The  early 
months  of  1933  witnessed  a  continuation  in  the  fall  in  rail  traffic,  but  towards 
the  autumn  the  effects  of  increased  general  business  activities  began  to  be 
reflected  in  the  weekly  returns.  This  improvement  was  maintained  throughout 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  and  as  each  weekly  period  passed  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  railways  would  be  able  to  report  a  compara- 
tively favourable  year.  For  the  last  week  of  1933,  for  example,  the  London, 
Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  was  able  to  report  an  increase  over  the  corre- 
sponding 1932  period  of  £79,000;  the  London  and  North  Eastern  Railway  of 
£56,000;  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  £26,000.  Consequently,  with  the 
exception  of  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  year  each  was  able  to  report  traffic  increases  over  the  year  1932. 

That  the  railways  are  planning  further  developments  in  1934  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  one  company  alone  has  authorized  a  works  and  rolling  stock 
program  involving  an  expenditure  of  £8,400,000  on  major  replacements  and 
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improvements,  while  other  systems  are  also  proposing  to  expend  large  amounts 
for  similar  purposes. 

SHIPPING 

The  year  1933  has  been  an  unprofitable  one  for  British  shipping.  A  review 
of  the  industry  discloses  that  the  regular  lines  have  endeavoured  to  make  good 
the  reduction  in  travelling  by  the  employment  of  ships  on  holiday  cruising. 
The  condition  of  the  tramp  section  of  the  industry,  however,  is  critical.  Num- 
bers of  these  smaller  cargo-carrying  vessels  are  laid  up,  with  little  prospect 
of  remunerative  service.  Freight  rates  are  so  low  that  boats  which  are  being 
retained  in  commission  are  being  operated  either  upon  an  unprofitable  basis  or 
at  a  loss.  The  statistical  position  shows  that  while  the  world's  mercantile  marine 
increased  from  45,404,000  tons  in  1914,  to  66,628,000  tons  in  1933,  or  by 
21,224,000  tons,  British  shipping  has  decreased  during  the  same  period  by 
300,000  tons,  i.e.,  from  18,892,000  to  18,592,000  tons. 

CATTLE  LANDING  WHARF  AND  MARKET  AT  LONDON 

W.  A.  AVilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  6,  1934. — Since  the  cattle  market  and  foreign  animals 
wharf  located  at  Deptford  on  the  Thames  was  closed  in  1913,  facilities  have 
not  been  available  at  the  Port  of  London  for  landing  live  cattle.  During  the 
past  ten  years  several  different  schemes,  accompanied  by  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, have  been  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  financial  interests,  but  always 
the  uncertainty  of  continuity  of  shipments  of  Canadian  cattle  remained  an 
unguaranteed  factor,  and  the  history  of  the  irregular  movement  of  these  exports 
was  regarded  as  justification  for  requiring  one.  Recently,  new  plans  and  specifi- 
cations were  approved  by  the  ministry,  the  undertaking  has  been  financed  and 
the  accommodation  constructed  by  the  London  Cattle  Mart,  Ltd.,  37  Mark  lane, 
London,  E.C.  3.  The  premises  are  now  licensed  to  receive  cattle,  and  all  the 
facilities  are  complete  for  housing,  feeding,  and  selling.  The  market  was 
officially  opened  on  December  12,  1933,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Port  of  London 
Authority. 

Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  over  700  head  of  cattle,  and  the  con- 
veniences for  handling  are  excellent.  Steamers  dock  within  20  feet  of  the  build- 
ing and,  along  a  length  of  over  500  feet,  one  of  many  doors  may  be  opened 
opposite  the  discharge  chute  from  the  vessel.  On  the  other  side  of  the  building 
there  is  the  railway  siding,  and  the  shed  and  car  floors  are  on  a  level.  From 
the  stalls  to  the  railway  cars  is  a  distance  of  about  20  feet,  and  doors  may  be 
opened  opposite  any  stall  or  car.  Within  the  lairages  the  floor  construction  is 
cement  throughout,  well  drained  and  easily  washed.  Plenty  of  standing  and 
resting  room  obtains  for  big,  medium,  or  small  cattle.  The  penning  divisions, 
watering  troughs,  etc.,  are  all  steel,  and  pipes  are  laid  to  serve  water  to  each 
trough.  There  is  adequate  storage  space  for  feed,  abattoir  facilities  for  casualties, 
and  offices  and  rooms  for  management  and  workers.  The  lairages  are  about  7 
minutes'  walk  from  Tilbury  Docks  railway  station,  which  is  about  35  minutes' 
journey  by  rail  from  Fenchurch  Street  station  in  London.    Trains  arc  frequent. 

Although  the  London  Cattle  Marts,  Ltd.,  have  their  own  sales  agency  for 
handling  cattle  that  are  shipped  direct  to  them,  shippers  in  Canada  are  at 
liberty,  and  are  cordially  invited,  to  send  cattle  to  London,  and  they  may  bill 
them  to  any  consignee  they  choose,  or  with  whom  they  are  already  doing  busi- 
ness. The  British  cattle  importers  and  dealers  may  use  the  lairages  with  equal 
freedom  in  order  to  serve  their  overseas  clientele  and  without  restriction  or 
differentiation.  No  monopoly  was  planned  and  none  has  been  created.  The 
accommodation  was  designed  for  public  use  and  completed  accordingly. 
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The  itemized  charges  are  framed  after  those  at  Birkenhead,  but  they  are 
in  a  consolidated  form,  the  exclusive  charge  being  22s.  per  head.  This  includes 
the  selling  commission,  the  cost  of  feed,  and  attendance  and  lairages  for  five 
days,  together  with  labour  for  sorting,  tieing,  and  finally  loading  on  the  railway 
cars  for  dispatch  to  the  respective  buyers.  The  latter  is  a  service  that  will  appeal 
io  buyers  and  attract  business — a  rather  important  factor  for  a  new  undertaking, 
since  long-existing  channels  of  trading  are  not  easy  to  divert.  If  a  consignee 
wishes  to  provide  his  own  experienced  help  to  do  the  work  in  the  lairages,  he 
has  that  privilege  at  an  adjustment  of  costs  in  his  favour. 

"  NEIDERHOLM  "  SHIPMENT 

The  steamer  Neiderholm,  sailing  from  Montreal  on  December  5  with  608 
head  of  cattle,  discharged  the  first  cargo  into  the  new  lairages  on  December  25. 
Notwithstanding  the  close  confinement  during  twenty  days'  ocean  voyage — the 
steamer  being  delayed  by  ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  rough  weather  on 
the  Atlantic — the  cattle  arrived  in  a  condition  rather  better  than  usual.  The 
quality  of  the  hay  and  grain  selected  for  their  feed  during  the  voyage  and  the 
ability  and  care  exercised  by  the  foreman  and  his  men  in  attending  to  their 
comfort  with  bedding,  feed,  and  water  contributed  effectively  to  their  appear- 
ance at  the  time  of  landing.  Owing  to  their  discharge  at  holiday  time  there  was 
some  inconvenience  in  getting  an  adequate  staff  organization  in  the  lairages  for 
sorting  correctly  and  grooming  properly,  so  that  individual  and  also  groups  of 
animals  would  present  the  best  appearance  and  make  the  best  appeal  to  the 
new  customers  who  came  to  do  business.  All  other  comforts  were  complete  and 
the  first  effort  in  handling  so  large  a  shipment  reflected  the  company's  determina- 
tion to  fix  and  maintain  efficient  service. 


HAY  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  15,  1934. — The  long  dry  summer  of  1933,  while  favourable 
to  the  production  of  an  excellent  quality  of  hay,  was  not  conducive  to  a  heavy 
yield,  resulting  in  a  pronounced  shortage  in  the  crop  of  new  hay.  This  condition 
was  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  in  such  areas 
as  Scotland,  the  Northeast  divisions,  and  certain  sections  of  the  Midlands — 
which  normally  produce  a  surplus  for  use  in  the  industrial  areas  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester — and  the  South  of  England,  the  yields  were  considerably  below 
average.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  shortage 
of  seed  hay  amounted  to  some  626,000  tons,  being  29  per  cent  below  the  total 
quantity  available  in  1932,  while  meadow  hay  supplies  were  curtailed  to  the 
extent  of  527,000  tons,  or  by  over  11  per  cent. 

This  would  have  resulted  in  a  decided  demand  for  imported  hay  were  it 
not  for  the  unusually  large  carry-over  from  the  1932  crop.  Although  of  rather 
inferior  quality,  these  stocks  provided  the  farmers  with  sufficient  fodder  for 
home  feeding,  and  enabled  them  to  release  their  better  grades  for  sale  in  the 
cities.  Grazing  conditions,  up  to  a  late  date  when  a  drought  set  in,  were  ideal, 
and  this  contributed  also  towards  rendering  hay  available  for  sale  on  the  open 
markets. 

In  consequence  of  these  mixed  influences  the  market  prices  for  English  hay 
did  not  rise  unduly.  Good  clover  mixtures  were  available  at  from  80s.  to  90s. 
per  ton,  delivered  to  customer.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  prices  quoted  at 
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the  ports  for  good  imported  Canadian  hay  were  at  about  the  same  level.  This 
meant  that,  after  allowing  for  the  necessary  extra  charges  for  wharfage  and 
inland  transport,  quotations  for  Canadian  hay  were  approximately  10s.  too  high 
when  calculated  on  a  delivered  price. 

Reports  (extracts  of  which  are  given  below)  from  the  Trade  Commissioners 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom  all  agree  as  to  this  wide  divergence 
between  the  Canadian  and  home-grown  hay  prices.  Moreover,  English-  and 
Scotch-grown  hay  is  regarded  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  Canadian 
product. 

Thus,  the  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  West  of  England  reports  from  Bristol 
that  leading  Cardiff  brokers  are  now  delivering  English-grown  clover  mixtures 
to  their  customers  at  85s.  per  ton.  In  order  to  handle  Canadian  clover  mixtures 
on  this  basis,  they  will  expect  quotations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  from  70s.  to 
72s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  To  date  Canadian  quotations  have  been  around  80s.  per  ton 
c.i.f.,  which  is  approximately  10s.  per  ton  too  high  for  best  clover  mixtures. 

According  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  North  of  England,  hay  equal 
to  good  Canadian  can  be  purchased  in  Liverpool  at  from  85s.  to  90s.  per  ton, 
while  hay  corresponding  to  Extra  Two  timothy  is  available  at  from  95s.  to  100s. 
pei'  ton,  and  the  prospect  of  any  rise  in  price  is  very  remote.  One  importer  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  limited  outlet  for  best  quality  Cana- 
dian clover  mixed  hay  providing  the  price  does  not  exceed  75s.  per  ton  c.i.f. 

In  a  report  on  hay  conditions  in  Scotland,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glas- 
gow writes  that  the  current  price  for  best  Carse  of  Stirling  hay  is  80s.  per  long 
ton,  delivered.  This  compares  with  Quebec  timothy  or  best  New  Brunswick  at 
about  85s.  c.i.f.,  which  is  close  to  95s.  delivered.  Obviously  the  demand  for 
Canadian  is  limited  at  this  relatively  high  price. 

Similar  conditions  to  those  outlined  above  prevailed  in  the  London  market. 

SALES  PROSPECTS 

On  the  point  of  quality,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Canadian  hay  of 
good  clover  mixtures  is  the  most  acceptable  on  the  United  Kingdom  market.  It 
is  reported  from  Bristol  that  importers  in  that  area  are  suspicious  of  "  fair 
average  quality "  standards,  and  demand  only  the  best  clover  mixtures.  In 
Scotland  the  demand  is  for  the  best  quality  Canada  has  to  offer.  Moreover,  it 
is  suggested  that  Quebec  timothy  hay  should  be  more  carefully  cultivated  to 
eliminate  the  grasses  which  are  detrimental  to  its  strength.  New  Brunswick  hay, 
when  carefully  prepared,  is  regarded  in  Scotland  with  even  greater  favour  than 
the  Quebec  timothy,  but  this  preference  is  discounted  to  some  extent,  due  to  the 
New  Brunswick  product  not  being  as  clean.  London  importers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  averse  to  good  f.a.q.  Canadian  hay,  and  state  that  if  it  were 
offered  at  from  65s.  to  70s.  per  ton,  sales  could  probably  be  realized. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  United  Kingdom  market  for  hay  is  gradu- 
ally diminishing.  Due  to  the  increasing  use  of  mechanized  vehicles,  the  collieries, 
breweries,  railways,  and  other  formerly  large  buyers  of  hay  are  steadily  reduc- 
ing their  purchases. 

There  is  apparently  some  possibility  that  a  demand  for  Canadian  hay  will 
develop  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  April  or  May  of  this  year,  as  stocks  on 
hand  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  over  and  meet  immediate  summer  needs.  If 
conditions  in  the  spring  are  unfavourable,  buyers  will  be  inclined  to  import  hay 
to  cover  their  anticipated  summer  requirements. 
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CONDITIONS    IN   BRITISH  ■  GUIANA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  January  16,  1934.— Practically  the  entire  cul- 
tivated area  of  British  Guiana  is  under  water  as  a  result  of  the  extremely  heavy 
rainfall  amounting  to  18  inches  during  the  first  eight  days  of  January  following 
if  over  27  inches  in  the  month  of  December.  Extensive  damage  has  been 
done  to  crops,  live  stock,  and  property,  and,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
accurately  forecast  the  total  extent  of  the  loss  until  the  water  can  be  drained 
oi  ;  he  land,  it  has  been  estimated  at  between  two  and  three  million  dollars. 
Drainage  operations  can  be  carried  on  only  with  great  difficulty  since  the  cul- 
tivated area,  which  stretches  roughly  over  forty  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  is 
approximately  four  to  five  feet  below  sea-level  and  must  be  protected  from  the 
tides  by  a  sea  wall  which  runs  with  few  interruptions  along  the  whole  coast  of 
the  colony. 

The  Governor,  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Council,  has  placed  an 
embargo  on  the  export  of  rice  from  the  colony  in  an  effort  to  protect  foreign  rice 
contracts,  which  the  exporters  will  undoubtedly  experience  great  difficulty  in 
fulfilling,  and  also  to  conserve  existing  supplies  for  foodstuffs,  as  the  peasants 
have  been  unable  to  cultivate  the  staple  root  crops  for  local  consumption.  The 
price  of  foodstuffs  has  also  been  fixed  to  prevent  excessive  profiteering. 

The  rice  padi  has  been  practically  all  cut,  and  great  loss  in  this  staple  crop 
has  been  occasioned  by  dampness  and  deterioration.  Under  existing  conditions 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  mill  the  padi,  and  when  milling  again  takes  place 
the  resultant  product  will  of  necessity  be  graded  lower.  This  will  result  in  a 
serious  curtailment  of  export  shipments,  as  it  is  the  supers  or  best  grade  rice 
which  is  demanded  in  export  markets.  Rice  planting  does1  not  take  place  until 
April  or  May,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  any  damage  to  young  plants  already 
growing  may  be  retrieved  by  extra  planting.  There  will  be  serious  losses  in 
sugar,  the  highest  revenue  producer  of  the  colony,  as  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  harvest  any  of  the  crop.  In  addition,  the  young  plants  which  would  mature 
next  year  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  standing  canes  will  undoubtedly 
be  less  productive  than  usual. 

The  flood  conditions  will  affect  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  colony  for 
the  ensuing  year  at  least.  There  has  been  an  enormous  loss  to  individual  peasant 
proprietors,  mainly  in  cattle  and  staple  food  crops.  Imports  of  food  and  pro- 
vision items  and  also  drugs  and  medicines  should  increase,  but  other  items  will 
probably  show  a  large  decrease.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  catastrophe 
occurred  at  this  time,  as  the  colony,  following  record  rice  and  sugar  production 
during  the  past  three  years,  was  rapidly  approaching  a  state  of  financial  inde- 
pendence and  showed  a  small  surplus  for  1933. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Conversions  have  been  made  at  par,  one  florin  equals  $0-40  Canadian;  one  metric  ton 

equals  2,205  pounds] 

WHEAT 

Rotterdam,  January  16,  1934. — The  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  absorbed  by 
the  Dutch  market  during  1933  was  slightly  below  the  1932  level,  the  respective 
figures  having  been  735,936  metric  tons  and  758,441  metric  tons.  The  propor- 
tion coming  from  Canada  rose,  however,  from  194,973  metric  tons  to  231.643 
tons. 
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The  market  was  quiet  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  with  imports  in 
the  last  quarter  correspondingly  low.  France  appears  in  the  Netherlands  trade 
statistics  for  the  first  time  as  the  country  of  origin  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
wheat,  12,382  tons,  the  export  of  which  was  subsidized,  being  credited  to  that 
country  for  the  whole  of  1933. 

Effective  November  18,  1933,  the  monopoly  tax  on  imported  wheat  was 
increased  from  1  fl.  to  1.50  fl.  per  100  kilos.  There  have  been  unconfirmed 
rumours  that  the  Monopoly  Bureau  would  take  steps  to  curb  both  Argentinian  and 
Russian  imports  in  view  of  the  heavy  adverse  balance  of  trade  between  the 
Netherlands  and  those  two  countries. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  of  Canadian  wheat  trade  there  is  on 
the  one  hand  a  danger  that  Holland  may  endeavour  to  secure  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  her  imports  from  cereal-producing  countries  where  so-called  frozen  credits 
exist  and,  secondly,  there  is  the  eventuality  of  compensation  arrangements  being 
made  with  other  grain-growing  states  which  might  further  disrupt  normal  wheat 
purchasing. 

As  regards  the  functioning  of  the  grain  trade  in  Holland,  the  Government 
has  divided  dealers  into  four  different  categories — exporters,  c.i.f.  agents, 
importers,  and  brokers — and  has  prescribed  the  limit  of  the  activities  of  each. 

By  a  Ministerial  Order  of  November  25,  1933,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
monopoly  tax  on  cereals  might  be  refunded  if  the  goods  in  question  were  re- 
exported from  the  Netherlands. 

Wheat  imports  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1933,  with  comparative  figures 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1932  as  well  as  the  third  quarter  of  1933,  are 


subjoined. 

1932  1933 

Country  of  Origin                   Oct.-Dec.  July-Sept.  Oct.-Dec. 

M.Tons         $  M.Tons  $  M.  Tons  $ 

Total                                         196.616    3.740.000  260,754  4.685.600  158,895  2.371,600 

Germany                              36.500      670.800  25.768  364.800  21,010  244,400 

Belgium                                 6,461       125.200  2,409  42,000  512  7,600 

France   5,599  84,800 

Russia                                  35.217      646,800  23.105  390,000  22,057  345,200 

Roumania                              2.482        41.200  1,705  28,400  36,427  458,000 

Canada                                 89.631    1.729.200  66.086  1,370,400  64,332  1,102,400 

Argentina                             16,140      322.400  121,495  2,088,400  3,569  38,800 

Australia                                  762        15.200  11.053  237,600  1,121  20.000 

United  States                       9.016      181,600  3.323  72.800  2,022  34,000 


WHEAT  IN  STORAGE 

The  quantity  of  wheat  in  storage  in  Rotterdam  harbour  remains  abnormally 
large  and  approximates  the  volume  of  two  years  ago  when  there  was  a  heavy 
movement  of  Russian  wheat.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1933 
there  were  110,680  metric  tons  on  hand.  By  the  middle  of  November  the  total 
had  climbed  to  131,210  tons,  to  recede  to  109.085  tons  by  January  6. 

Of  the  latter  figure,  58,810  tons  is  of  Canadian  origin,  which  is  the  largest 
quantity  of  Canadian  wheat  to  be  held  in  Holland  for  many  years.  The  bulk 
of  it  is  in  transit,  which  facilitates  reshipment  to  other  countries  as  market 
conditions  warrant. 

Apart  from  Canadian  wheat,  Rotterdam  stocks  include  15.400  tons  from 
the  Argentine;  4,170  tons  from  Australia;  2,375  tons  from  Germany;  20,300 
tons  from  Roumania  and  Hungary;  and  7,580  tons  from  Russia. 

Tn  addition  to  wheat  there  is  also  an  exceptionally  large  quantity  of  barley. 
40,000  tons,  on  hand. 

FLOUR 

While  Dutch  flour  imports  during  the  last  quarter  of  1933  were  somewhal 
below  normal,  the  turnover  in  foreign  flour  during  the  whole  year  showed  an 
improvement  when  compared  with  1932.    Canadian  mills  have  participated  in 
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this  increase,  imports  from  the  Dominion  having  reached  a  total  of  5,024  metric 
tons  valued  at  $158,000  in  comparison  with  1,510  metric  tons  at  $50,291  in  the 
preceding  year. 

If  it  were  not  for  existing  restrictions,  a  good  business  would  have  been 
done  in  Canadian  flour.  The  home-milled  product  must  contain  a  minimum  of 
35  per  cent  soft  domestic  wheat.  For  this  reason  bakers  are  to  an  increasing 
extent  finding  it  beneficial  to  use  some  hard  wheat  flour  for  blending  purposes. 
The  maximum  quantity  they  are  allowed  to  employ,  however,  is  5  per  cent,  and 
attendant  formalities  in  connection  with  securing  this  small  allotment  act  as 
an  added  hindrance  to  its  full  use. 

Importers  also  find  their  selling  expenses  unduly  high  owing  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  customers  being  small,  with  maximum  orders  often  only  amount- 
ing to  a  few  hundred  kilos. 

The  total  tax  on  foreign  flour  amounts  to  6.50  fl.  per  100  kilos,  which  is 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  the  other  hand,  inland 
millers  must  pay  a  duty  on  their  foreign  wheat  apart  from  paying  an  artificial 
and  high  price  for  the  proportion  of  Dutch  wheat  which  they  are  compelled  to 
grind. 

For  these  reasons  the  permit  system  is  a  much  greater  handicap  to  a  more 
extensive  sale  of  Canadian  flour  than  the  high  duty. 

An  increasing  number  of  inquiries  from  importers  seeking  connections  with 
Canadian  flour  mills  is  indicative  of  the  increasing  interest  being  taken  by 
consumers. 

Particulars  of  flour  imports  during  the  October-December  period  of  1933, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  October-December,  1932,  and  July-Sep- 
tember, 1933,  are  appended. 


1932  1933 

Country  of  Origin                       Oct.-Dec.  J uly-Sept.  Oct.-Dec. 

M.Tons       $  M.Tons  $     M.  Tons  $ 

Total                                        10,544    270.400  14,100  312,000    8,983  204,400 

Germany   1,867  36,000      962  14,800 

Belgium                                 367       8,800  152  3,600   

United   Kingdom    ....        192       6.400  456  13.600      246  6.800 

France                                 5,297    108,400  4,584  88,000    2,268  42.400 

Italy    2.857  36,800    1,539  21,200 

United  States                       3.021    106,400  1,138  74,000    2,272  72,400 

Canada                                    735     24,000  1,386  45,600    1,004  30.400 

Australia                               153       7,600  401  10,800      509  13,600 


CONSUMPTION  OF  FLOUR  BY  BAKERIES 

According  to  a  statement  emanating  from  the  Government  Flour  Control 
Office,  the  consumption  of  wheat  flour  by  the  bakeries  in  Holland  is  tending  to 
show  a  small  increase.  Early  in  1933  abnormally  large  quantities  of  cheap  rye 
flour  were  used  as  a  substitute  until  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to 
restrict  imports. 

The  average  monthly  bakery  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  1932  was  43,300 
metric  tons.  The  average  for  the  first  quarter  of  1933  was  40,400  tons,  for  the 
second  quarter  39,450  tons,  and  for  the  third  quarter  44,400.  The  figures  for 
October  and  November  are  but  slightly  below  the  third  quarter  level. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  ECUADOR 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  January  3,  1934. — A  new  Ecuadorean  exchange  control  law 
became  operative  in  Quito  on  December  22,  1933,  and  will  come  into  force  in 
Guayaquil  on  January  15,  1934.  The  salient  point  of  the  new  law  is  the  reduc- 
tion from  the  previous  80  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  the  foreign 
exchange  which  must  be  delivered  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board  operating 
through  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador.    The  remainder  will  now  be  permitted 
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to  be  sold  at  will  by  the  holder.  The  25  per  cent  under  the  new  law  is  expected 
to  be  used  for  the  liquidation  of  accumulated  demands  for  foreign  drafts  and 
for  Government  needs,  but  when  the  former  have  been  fully  satisfied  it  is  the 
opinion  of  observers  that  all  exchange  restrictions  will  be  rescinded.  As,  how- 
ever, at  present  there  is  a  delay  of  some  fifteen  months  in  the  issue  of  drafts 
which  have  been  applied  for,  under  a  system  where  practically  the  whole  of  the 
available  foreign  exchange  was  made  available  to  the  Board,  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  much  longer  delays  in  the  future  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  accumulated 
applications  where  only  25  per  cent  is  being  collected. 

Any  article  whatever,  except  those  ordinarily  controlled  or  prohibited,  such 
as  noxious  drugs,  etc.,  may  now  be  imported  in  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by 
any  exchange  control  law.  However,  the  new  law  confers  the  power  to  control 
or  prohibit  the  import  of  any  luxury,  unnecessary,  or  locally  produced  article, 
this  clause  being  designed  to  check  any  unusual  outflow  of  capital  from  the 
country.  Moreover,  another  law  having  a  similar  object  empowers  the  Executive 
to  increase  duties  up  to  100  and  150  per  cent  on  certain  classes  of  goods  should 
such  a  step  be  necessary.  All  pending  applications  for  exchange  are  to  be  ful- 
filled in  strict  chronological  order,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  from  three 
to  four  years  before  all  such  old  debts  will  have  been  satisfied. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  should  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  import  trade. 
About  55  per  cent  of  the  total  exchange  will  be  available  for  free  purchase  and 
sale  through  the  commercial  banks  (under  the  old  law  the  20  per  cent  not  required 
to  be  delivered  was  necessary  for  the  liquidation  in  Ecuador  of  expenses  in 
foreign  currency  such  as  freights,  insurance,  etc.),  and  this  should  mean  a 
restoration,  although  but  partial,  of  the  commercial  and  banking  systems  and 
practices  of  the  pre-control  era.  Ecuador  can  therefore  be  considered  henceforth 
as  a  free  market  from  the  exchange  point  of  view. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  which  heretofore  have  avoided  this  market 
because  of  exchange  conditions  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lima,  Peru. 

CONDITIONS  IN  PERU,   BOLIVIA,   ECUADOR,  AND  CHILE 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Peru 

Lima,  December  31,  1933. — The  marked  improvement  in  Peruvian  trade, 
which  became  evident  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  continued  during 
the  final  quarter.  Normally  this  latter  period  is  one  of  restricted  export,  and 
a  slackening  of  activity  is  always  expected  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade  and 
industry.  These  conditions  were  much  less  noticeable  than  in  former  years. 
The  upturn  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  excellent  cotton  crop  harvested  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year,  which  was  sold  at  comparatively  high  prices, 
thus  relieving  the  agricultural  situation  and  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  community.  Imports  for  the  Christmas  trade  were  noticeably  higher  than 
in  previous  years,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  coming  year  will  show 
an  increasing  betterment  in  economic  conditions.  The  Peruvian  unit  of  exchange, 
the  sol,  has  increased  in  value  to  about  4-45  per  United  States  dollar,  and  this 
improvement  has  brought  about  a  slight  rise  in  the  wholesale  price  level.  The 
produce  and  security  markets  have  also  reached  higher  average  levels  than  for 
some  considerable  time.  Local  factories,  principally  textile,  are  now  working 
full  time  in  order  to  fill  the  demand  for  summer  wear.  There  is  renewed  activity 
in  the  building  trade,  which  has  shown  little  or  none  for  the  past  three  years. 
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Bolivia 

The  continued  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange  has  prevented  any  improvement 
in  conditions  in  Bolivia.  Although  somewhat  higher  prices  are  now  being 
received  for  tin,  the  chief  export  of  the  country,  the  quota  to  which  Bolivia  is 
restricted  militates  against  any  particular  advantage  being  derived  from  this 
improvement.  Stocks  of  goods  still  continue  to  be  exceptionally  low,  and  imports 
are  fairly  rigidly  held  to  articles  of  prime  necessity  for  life  and  industry.  Agri- 
culture  has  shown  some  development  recently,  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of 
increasing  domestic  production  to  meet  local  requirements  as  far  as  possible, 
ami  also  in  an  effort  to  supply  the  army  in  the  Chaco  and  thereby  avoid  any 
unnecessary  outflow  of  capital.  Little  change  can  be  expected  in  the  near  future 
since  the  country's  prosperity  depends  mainly  on  tin  exports  which  cannot  be 
increased  under  the  prevailing  quota  arrangement. 

Ecuador 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Ecuadorean  commercial  activities  during  the 
past  quarter  was  the  partial  rescission  of  the  control  of  exchange.  As  yet  the 
expected  beneficial  effects  of  this  measure  are  not  apparent,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  decided  improvement  in  the  import  trade  will  result.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  duties  on  goods  which  are  not  considered  necessities  of  life  and  industry 
will  be  increased  in  order  to  prevent  an  abnormal  outflow  of  capital.  Never- 
theless, with  the  disappearance  of  the  old  hampering  exchange  regulations, 
Ecuador  can  now  be  considered  a  free  market.  During  the  quarter  there  was 
a  general  increase  in  sales  and  in  the  volume  of  imports,  although  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  trade  of  the  country  will  be  considerably  below  that  of 
1932.  This  year's  cacao  crop  is  rated  at  60,000  quintals  below  that  for  1932, 
which,  due  to  its  importance  in  Ecuadorean  economics,  has  affected  adversely  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  country. 

Chile 

There  was  little  change  in  conditions  in  Chile  during  the  past  quarter, 
although  a  slight  decrease  in  activity  was  apparent.  The  country  depends 
largely  for  its  prosperity  upon  export  markets,  and  these,  owing  to  rapid  fluctua- 
tions in  foreign  exchange,  have  been  very  unstable  from  a  Chilean  point  of 
view.  It  is  reported  that  foreign  exchange  is  being  issued  to  importers  more 
freely  than  in  the  past  in  an  effort  to  depress  the  value  of  the  peso  and  thereby 
increase  exports.  This  has  been  of  some  assistance  to  the  import  trade,  the 
volume  of  which  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  was  greater  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1932,  although  the  value  was  less.  Both  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries  registered  a  decline  in  activity  and  sales,  both 
wholesale  and  retail.  Local  factories,  however,  chiefly  in  the  textile  group,  con- 
solidated their  hold  on  the  local  market,  aided  by  the  low  value  of  the  peso  and 
high  duties.  Nitrate  sales  show  better  prospects,  due  to  the  sharp  decrease  in 
stocks  held  in  Europe  and  to  the  treaties  entered  into  by  Chile  with  various 
Continental  countries.  Little  general  improvement  in  Chilean  conditions  can  be 
expected  in  the  near  future. 
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ARGENTINE  MEAT  EXPORT  TRADE 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(AH  weights  are  in  metric  tons) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  30,  1933. — Argentina  possesses  from  80  to  100 
million  acres  of  good  pasture  land  where  prime  cattle  are  bred.  The  majority, 
later,  go  on  to  lucerne  pastures,  of  which  there  are  fully  25  million  acres  per- 
manently seeded  down,  to  be  finished  for  the  chilled  meat  trade,  and  are  never 
kept  under  cover.  Consequently  this  country  can  supply  fresh  meat  of  the 
best  quality  at  a  cost  of  production  probably  less  than  any  other. 

The  first  freezing  station  was  established  on  the  River  Plate  in  1883.  and 
four  packing  plants  or  "  frigorificos  "  handled  all  the  export  frozen  meat  trade 
of  the  country  up  to  1902.  In  that  year  new  companies  were  formed,  and  opera- 
tions with  chilled  meat  were  begun.  From  the  carcasses  of  17,000  sheep 
exported  in  1883  the  totals  rose  to  nearly  3,000,000  sheep  and  120,000  cattle 
in  1901,  and  to  4,250,000  sheep  and  3,500,000  cattle  in  1924,  the  record  year 
for  Argentine  meat  export. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  brought  about  a  larger  consumption  of 
Argentine  meat  in  Great  Britain  than  formerly.  This  led  to  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  this  country's  high  grade  beef.  Heavy  cattle  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  high  prices,  and  producers  and  packers  enjoyed  a  period  of  unparalleled 
prosperity. 

Cattle  values  rose  in  response  to  the  steadily  increasing  demands  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  meats  required  by  the  public,  army  and  navy.  Cattle 
prices  in  turn  affected  sheep  prices  and  all  offerings  were  easily  disposed  of. 
The  high  prices  being  paid  for  general  run  in  turn  brought  about  unheard  of 
prices  for  prize-winning  fat  cattle  at  shows. 

CATTLE 

•  Of  the  32,211,855  (1930)  head  of  cattle  in  Argentina,  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  two-thirds  are  now  typically  pure  British  breeds,  in  which  the  shorthorn 
predominates.  The  production  of  fat  cattle,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of 
choice  beef  exported  from  this  country,  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  Argentina's  export  trade,  and  brought  recompensat- 
ing  returns.  At  the  present  time  the  state  of  the  market  for  fat  stock  is  decid- 
edly unsatisfactory.  Prices  are  the  lowest  in  relation  to  land  values  since 
freezing  was  perfected. 

Argentine  beef  has  enjoyed  an  enviable  position  as  regards  its  quality, 
while  mutton  and  lamb  have  also  advanced  in  favour.  The  full  effect  of  the 
imposition  of  import  quotas  on  meat  by  Great  Britain,  as  a  result  of  the  Ottawa 
Conference,  has  not  been  felt  as  yet  in  Argentina,  but  is  nevertheless  the  occa- 
sion of  some  concern,  since  Great  Britain  formerly  absorbed  approximately 
84  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  Argentina's  cattle  and  sheep  breeding 
products. 

swine 

The  breeds  of  swine  found  most  suitable  in  Argentina  are  Durock  Jersey, 
Poland  China,  Large  White,  and  Berkshire,  The  number  of  pigs  in  Argentina 
is  relatively  small  for  a  country  so  well  adapted  to  raising  this  class  of  stock, 
the  total  being  3,768,738  (1930V  This  branch,  however,  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  at  the  present  time,  primarily  in  connection  with  the  development  of  a 
hog  suitable  for  and  capable  of  when  dressed,  furnishing  a  "  Wiltshire  "  side  for 
the  British  market.  The  general  practice,  however,  of  raising  hogs  by  methods 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  not  conducive  bo  pro- 
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ducing  this  type  of  hog,  though  it  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  production.  In  spite 
of  acknowledged  difficulties,  the  hog  industry  is  expanding,  as  indicated  by  the 
kill  for  the  years  1917,  357,000  hogs;  1920,  617,000;  1923,  437,000;  1926,  678,000; 
1929,  917.000;  and  1932,  1,012,000  hogs.  This  expansion  has  coincided  with  a 
considerable  development  of  the  domestic  market.  It  is  estimated  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  pork  products,  including  lard,  is  only  five  kilos  (11 
pounds),  whereas  in  Canada  it  is  91-79  pounds,  and  in  the  United  States  88 
pounds. 

SHEEP 

In  1818  the  first  merinos,  followed  later  by  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Leices- 
ter, Lincolns,  and  Romney  Marsh,  were  introduced  into  Argentina.  To-day 
the  major  part  of  the  sheep  stock  is  composed  of  mutton  breeds.  The  foreign 
demand  for  mutton  and  fat  lambs  is  declining,  and  the  coarse  wools  produced 
have  fallen  tremendously  in  price,  so  that  this  industry  is  in  a  difficult  position, 
due  chiefly  to  greatly  increased  exports  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  of  lamb 
carcasses  during  the  last  five  years. 

Correspondingly,  however,  the  sheep  are  of  as  good  quality  as  the  cattle. 
More  than  14,000  pure-bred  lambs  are  registered  annually  in  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society's  Flock  Book,  60  per  cent  of  these  being  Lincolns.  The  sheep  population 
of  44,413,221  (1930)  is  approximately  the  same  as  it  was  in  1914,  as  the  tendency 
has  been  for  the  richer  fertile  sections  of  the  north  and  centre  to  be  mores 
exclusively  devoted  to  high-grade  cattle  and  cereals ;  the  sheep  have  been  moved 
farther  south. 

PACKING  PLANTS 

The  total  daily  capacity  of  Argentina's  packing  plants  is  about  32,000  head 
of  cattle  and  50,000  head  of  sheep.  The  largest  plant,  built  in  1927,  can  handle 
5.000  head  of  cattle  and  10,000  head  of  sheep  per  day.  The  total  capital  of  the 
twelve  principal  companies  was  at  December  31,  1932,  220,634,040  paper  pesos 
($92,666,296.80  Canadian  at  par). 

Buenos  Aires  is  the  centre  of  the  packing  industry,  the  principal  plants  being 
located  either  in  or  close  to  this  city.  There  are  eleven  large  plants,  including 
one  at  Rosario,  and  several  smaller  ones  located  some  distance  from  Buenos  Aires, 
while  during  the  season  there  are  two  plants,  which  handle  up  to  750,000  car- 
casses of  sheep  and  lambs,  located  in  the  extreme  south. 

MEAT  INSPECTION 

The  Argentine  Government,  similar  to  other  countries,  maintains  a  veterin- 
ary inspection  service  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  whose  certificates  are 
accepted  wherever  Argentine  meat  is  shipped.  This  service  differs  from  that  of 
other  countries,  however,  in  that  it  begins  at  the  farm  and  continues  until  the 
meat  is  sold  for  local  consumption  or  exported.  No  animal  can  be  moved  from 
one  farm  to  another,  or  from  farm  to  market  or  packing  plant,  until  an  inspector 
has  issued  the  necessary  permit  sanctioning  such  transfer.  The  inspectors  are 
paid  by  the  Government,  but  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  service  a 
set  charge  per  head  is  levied  on  all  animals  inspected. 

EXPORTS 

Practically  all  the  export  trade  in  chilled  beef  is  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
whereas  nearly  all  the  frozen  beef  is  shipped  to  the  Continent.  The  trade  to  the 
Continent  has  continuously  decreased  in  recent  years,  indicating  the  slump  in 
exports  of  inferior-quality  meat  which  is  shipped  frozen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  seven  best  clients  of  Argentina  during  1931. 
The  value  is  in  Argentine  gold  pesos  (one  gold  peso  equals  96  cents  Canadian  at 
par) :— 
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Country  Argentine  Gold  Pesos 

United  Kingdom   105,863,357 

France   5,201,316 

Belgium   2,176,745 

United  States   2,112,068 

Italy   898,265 

Germany   857,826 

Netherlands   734,803 


Reports  issued  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  October  26,  1933, 
show  that,  while  Great  Britain  imported  more  beef  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
that  year  than  in  1932,  the  quantity  exported  to  that  country  showed  a  reduction 
of  nearly  24,000  tons  despite  a  slight  improvement  in  frozen  beef. 

Total  meat  shipments  showed  a  decrease  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1933,  amounting  to  421,000  tons  as  compared  to  428,000  tons  in  1932,  a  fall  of 
1-5  per  cent.  Due  to  the  drop  in  prices,  values  fell  from  64,032,000  pesos  to 
59,454,000,  or  by  7-1  per  cent.  Within  the  group,  however,  preserved  meats 
rose  from  31,000  to  44,000  tons,  and  frozen  offal  from  17,600  to  18,900  tons. 
Shipments  of  frozen  beef  fell  from  27,000  to  23,000  tons,  and  of  chilled  beef  from 
280,000  to  261,000  tons,  while  frozen  mutton  fell  from  53,000  to  47,000  tons. 

QUOTAS 

Various  countries  have  established  regulations  which  have  restricted  imports 
of  Argentine  meat,  which  has  resulted  in  diminished  exports.  The  quota  of 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  fixed  periodically,  and  the  local  exporters, 
by  private  agreement  among  themselves,  fix  the  quotas  for  each  plant  for  the 
ensuing  period  up  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  remaining  15  per  cent  being 
allotted  by  the  Argentine  Government  with  the  exception  of  4  per  cent  which 
goes  to  the  Gualeguaychu  plant.  At  the  moment  the  remaining  11  per  cent  is 
being  divided  among  the  other  large  plants,  so  that  actually  the  frigorificos  are 
dividing  96  per  cent  of  the  British  quota  instead  of  85  per  cent. 

Shipping  facilities  for  meat  exports  are  arranged  and  allotted  in  advance 
by  a  freight  committee  elected  by  the  frigorificos.  In  this  way  the  plants  can 
arrange  purchases  and  deliveries  in  advance,  and  consequently  be  prepared  to 
load  a  definite  quantity  on  a  certain  ship  on  a  fixed  date. 

AUCTION  OF  KAMCHATKA  FISHING  GROUNDS 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  January  4,  1934. — It  is  reported  from  Vladivostok  that  the  Soviet 
Far  Eastern  Fishery  Department  contemplates  holding  the  1934  auction  of  Kam- 
chatka fishing  grounds  on  February  20  next.  The  total  number  of  grounds  to 
be  auctioned  is  placed  at  123,  of  which  117  are  salmon  and  trout  fishing  rights, 
and  six  are  crab  fishing  leases.  These  figures  show  a  decrease  of  49  salmon  and 
19  crab  fishing  areas  from  the  number  auctioned  during  the  previous  year.  This 
decrease  in  salmon  lots  is  attributed  to  the  recent  provisional  fishing  agreement 
whereby  Japanese  fishing  concerns  are  no  longer  privileged  to  make  preferential 
applications  for  fishing  grounds.  As  regards  the  crab  leases,  it  is  understood  the 
Soviet  authorities  are  limiting  the  number  to  be  granted  in  order  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  crabs,  as  they  have  been  on  the  decline  in  recent  years. 

There  is  not  much  room  left  in  the  southern  fishing  grounds  for  further 
exploitation,  so  the  fishing  grounds  to  be  opened  are  being  moved  gradually 
northwards.  The  locations  and  number  of  new  fishing  ground^  to  be  offered  at 
the  1934  auction  to  be  held  at  Vladivostok  are  said  to  be  comprised  as  follows: — 

Salmon  and  Trout  Grounds. — Siberian  Maritime  Province,  2;  Ohotsky,  23; 
Gigiginskv,  26;  Ohigiriskv-Fehinskv,  7;  Wischinskv,  1;  Fast  Kamchatka,  2; 
Karaginsky,  29;  Oriyutorsky,  27— total,  117. 

Crab  Grounds. — Siberian  Maritime  Province,  1;  Sovietsky,  3;  East  Kam- 
chatka, 2— total,  6. 
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MARKET  FOR  TOOLS  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Conversions  have  been  made  a,t  the  rate  of  $1  Canadian  equals  12  Italian  lire) 

Milan,  January  8,  1934. — Italy  was  at  one  time  a  large  importer  of  small 
hand-tools,  but  due  to  the  national  policy  of  encouraging  local  industry  and 
to  its  development  under  protective  tariffs,  French  and  German  tools,  which 
formerly  enjoyed  a  wide  distribution  in  the  Italian  market,  must  now  compete 
with  the  domestic  products.  The  import  market  is  therefore  small  and  limited 
to  special  types  of  tools. 

Germany,  as  a  result  of  years  of  intensive  study  of  this  market  and  due 
to  her  close  proximity  to  Italy,  ranks  first  among  the  continental  suppliers  of 
it .t>is.  Through  years  »of  association  in  the  past,  France  still  retains  a  small 
though  decreasing  business.  The  United  States  sales  are  limited  on  account 
of  high  prices,  and  many  of  the  special  lines  formerly  supplied  from  that 
ctMin try  are  now  produced  locally.  The  fact  that  local  products  are  of  inferior 
quality  is  offset  by  the  advantage  of  low  price;  the  quality  of  Italian  tools 
has  greatly  improved,  however,  during  recent  years. 

TYPES   OF  TOOLS 

Augers. — Local  production  of  augers  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  market, 
although  Germany  still  sells  fair  quantities.  The  type  universally  used  has  a 
prolonged  cutting  blade,  twisted  to  form  a  single  handle.  Augers  with  bits 
are  not  used  to  any  extent.  The  usual  size  is  designed  to  cut  holes  from  5  cm. 
to  20  cm.  in  depth,  and  prices  range  from  50  centesimi  to  4  lire  retail.  The 
auger  and  bit  is  not  in  common  use. 

Axes. — Axe  heads  are  sold  separately,  according  to  size  and  weight  and 
quality  of  steel.  Prices  range  from  3-50  lire  (29  cents)  to  5  lire  (40  cents) 
retail  for  single-bitted  heads.  Double-bitted  heads  are  sold  only  in  those 
areas  where  lumbering  operations  are  carried  on,  consequently  the  demand  is 
very  small  as  this  industry  is  not  of  great  importance  in  Italy.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  sale  for  American  hickory  handles,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  pur- 
chasers to  fit  the  heads  with  any  kind  of  round  or  oval  stick.  The  market  is 
practically  satisfied  by  local  production,  although  a  few  German  axes  are  still 
imported.  Due  to  increased  prices,  the  market  for  axes  from  the  United  States 
has  practically  disappeared.  A  short-handled  axe  retails  at  approximately  7-25 
lire  (60  cents).  A  feature  of  this  axe  is  a  metal  strip  screwed  to  the  handle 
and  clamped  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  head  from  flying  off. 

Chisels. — All  ordinary  types  are  made  in  Italy.  Chisels  are  generally  sold 
without  handles  and  are  mounted  by  the  workmen.  At  one  time  Germany  and 
France  shared  the  market,  but  this  situation  has  now  changed,  due  to  com- 
petition from  domestic  products,  although  the  better  types  of  chisels  on  the 
market  still  come  from,  these  countries.  The  superior  quality  of  United  States 
products  does  not  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  due  to  exchange  conditions. 

Glass-  and  Wire-Cutters. — There  are  two  types  of  glass-cutters  on  the 
Italian  market:  the  diamond  and  the  metal.  Although  the  latter  is  produced 
and  the  artificial  diamond  is  mounted  in  Italy,  the  demand  is  limited  prac- 
tically to  the  imported  products  of  either  type  from  America  and  Germany,  due 
to  superiority  of  quality  and  finish.  Retail  prices  for  American  and  German 
glass-cutters  are  18  lire  for  diamond  and  9  lire  for  metal-cutters  ($1.50  and 
75  cents  respectively).  Italian  production  of  wire-cutters  has  apparently  resulted 
in  the  curtailment  of  supplies  from  Germany,  despite  favourable  trading  facili- 
ties afforded  by  German  manufacturers.  The  cheaper  types  are  mostly  in 
demand. 
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Drills. — The  demand  for  automatic  drills  is  not  large,  and  of  late,  due  to 
the  policy  of  employing  as  many  labourers  as  possible  in  order  to  relieve  the 
unemployment  situation,  sales  have  fallen  off  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Bench 
drills,  chiefly  of  Italian  and  German  make,  are  not  in  great  demand.  A  small 
quantity  of  hand  drills  imported  from  the  United  States,  although  available  at 
very  low  prices,  are  still  considered  too  expensive.  Breast  drills  are  chiefly  of 
local  manufacture,  although  some  of  French  origin  are  on  the  market. 

Files  and  Rasps. — There  was  at  one  time  a  good  market  in  Italy  for 
imported  files,  but  cheap,  low-quality  files  and  some  medium  grades  are  now 
manufactured  in  the  country.  All  Government  contracts  are  filled  by  one  well- 
known  local  firm  which  now  controls  the  market.  It  is  stated  that  approximately 
70  per  cent  of  the  local  demand  is  supplied  by  Italian  products,  the  remaining 
30  per  cent  being  divided  among  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States.  All  standard  types  of  files  are  in  demand,  and  both  files  and  rasps  are 
generally  sold  without  handles,  these  being  fitted  by  the  buyers.  Local  firms 
carry  heavy  stocks  in  warehouses  with  a  full  range  of  types:  large  orders  are 
generally  referred  direct  to  local  factories.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  the  10- 
inch  size,  but  all  sizes  are  in  use.  Imported  precision  files  are  still  sold  on  the 
basis  of  quality  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  those  of 
the  Italian-made  files. 

Hammers. — Iron  heads  for  hammers  are  sold  at  from  7  to  10  lire  (58  to 
83  cents)  per  kilogram,  purchasers  making  and  fitting  their  own  handles.  Claw- 
hammers  of  iron,  of  very  poor  quality,  sell  at  from  3  to  5  lire  (24  to  41  cents) 
each.  At  one  time  Germany  was  an  important  source  of  supply,  but  importa- 
tions from  that  country  have  been  displaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  products 
of  domestic  manufacture. 

Hatchets. — The  usual  type  of  hatchet  is  not  used  in  Italy,  a  long,  deep- 
bladed  knife  with  hooked  end  replacing  it.  The  length  of  the  blade  is  from  12 
to  18  inches,  and  the  handle  is  long  enough  to  accommodate  both  hands  if 
necessary.  This  tool  is  made  locally  and  sells  at  a  very  low  price.  A  German 
firm  has  recently  introduced  a  hammer-headed  type  of  hatchet  with  a  claw 
and  small  blade,  which  retails  at  from  12  to  20  lire  ($1  to  $1.66),  according 
to  size. 

Machine  Tools. — Owing  to  the  prevailing  depression  in  the  Italian  engineer- 
ing trade,  sales  of  machine  tools  have  fallen  off  heavily,  importations  being 
practically  limited  to  shipments  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, local  production  is  being  increased,  and  the  demand  from  foreign  sources 
of  supply  will  in  future  be  confined  principally  to  machine  tools  of  highly 
specialized  types.  Total  imports  (hiring  1932  amounted  to  3,133  tons,  of  which 
Germany  supplied  1,978  tons  and  the  United  States  701  tons.  United  States 
firms  specialize  in  automatic  machines  for  mass  production.  In  ordinary 
machine  tools,  such  as  lathes,  the  market  is  supplied  from  Italian  production. 
This  applies  also  in  the  case  of  heavy  appliances  where  the  high  cost  of 
packing  and  shipping  as  well  as  customs  duties,  which  are  assessed  on  weight, 
adversely  affect  the  sale  of  foreign  products.  Germany  supplies  boring  and  mill- 
ing machines,  high-speed  drills,  gear-cutting  machine's,  as  well  as  shearing  and 
punching  machines  for  the  ship  building  trade.  The  American  automatic  machine 
tool  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  suitable  where  speed  and  mass  production 
are  essential  factors. 

Pincers  and  Pliers. — Local  production  in  this  line  practically  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  entire  market.  The  Italian  products  sell  at  from  3  to  7 
lire  (24  to  58  cents)  per  pair.  These  are  roughly  finished  and  of  poor  quality 
steel,  sometimes  badly  tempered.  Such  imported  articles  as  are  sold  are  of 
German  origin  and  bring  very  low  prices.  These  pliers  are  blued,  and  the  steel 
is  fairly  well  tempered.    The  pliers  have  iron-cutting  sections,  and  both  pliers 
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and  pincers  retail  at  from  4  to  8  lire  (33  to  66  cents)  per  pair,  these  prices 
including  all  costs  as  well  as  duty.  American  and  English  tools  are  much  too 
high  in  price. 

Pipe-Cutters. — At  one  time  pipe-cutters  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  local  market.  Similar  types  of  machines  are 
now  produced  by  numerous  small  plants  in  Italy.  The  quality  of  the  domestic 
article  is  said  to  be  inferior,  but  the  price  is  about  50  per  cent  lower  than  that 
of  the  American  tool. 

Planes. — The  Italian  workman  buys  his  blades  separately  and  mounts  them 
in  wood  stocks.  Blades  of  the  best  quality,  and  those  most  generally  used,  are 
imported  from  France.  The  market  for  iron  planes  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  German  firms,  who  are  in  a  position  to  underquote  other  foreign  competitors. 
United  States  products  are  not  competitive  even  with  the  advantage  due  to 
present  exchange  conditions. 

Precision  Instruments. — Instruments  of  precision  are  chiefly  supplied  by 
German  manufacturers,  although  small  quantities  are  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Some  instruments,  such  as  compasses,  planimeters,  micrometers,  calli- 
pers, and  reamers  are  manufactured  locally,  but  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
German  products  and  are  sold  at  the  same  prices  notwithstanding  the  import 
duty  on  the  latter.  American  goods  are  highest  in  price.  The  demand  for 
precision  instruments  is  rather  limited  at  present. 

Saws. — The  ordinary  saw  blades  are  mounted  in  home-made  frames.  A  few 
blades  and  complete  saws  are  still  imported  from  Sweden,  the  sizes  of  the  blades 
ranging  from  approximately  8  inches  upward.  Prices  must  be  low  in  order  to 
meet  the  purchasing  power  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  wood-working  and  build- 
ing trades,  which  are  adversely  affected  by  the  present  depressed  conditions. 
The  sale  of  cross-cut  saws  is  limited,  as  lumbering  is  not  an  important  industry 
in  Italy.  Hand-saws  and  rip-saws  from  the  United  States  are  too  high  in  price 
as  compared  with  local  makes,  but  some  German  products  are  still  imported. 
Steel  for  making  large  saws  is  imported  from  Sweden  or  France  by  local  manu- 
facturers. Frames  and  blades  of  hack-saws  are  sold  separately.  The  cheapest 
type  manufactured  in  Italy  retails  at  approximately  3  lire  (25  cents)  for  the 
non-extendible  frame  and  5  lire  (40  cents)  for  the  extension  frame.  The  market 
for  hack-saws  of  United  States  manufacture  has  practically  disappeared  due  to 
high  prices  and  the  development  of  local  production.  German  hack-saws,  though 
cheap,  are  also  losing  ground,  owing  to  sentiment  favouring  the  purchase  of 
nationally  produced  goods. 

A  small  number  of  Italian  factories  make  coarse-cut  saws  from  steel 
imported  from  Germany.  For  circular  saws  two  qualities  of  metal  are  used, 
high-speed  and  normal,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  American  silver  steel. 
The  material  used  is  as  a  rule  imported.  It  is  estimated  that  only  one-fifth 
of  the  sales  are  of  the  high-speed  type  of  steel  saw.  Germany  is  credited  with 
60  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  in  circular  saws  and  Switzerland  with  30  per 
cent.  German  firms  invariably  have  consignment  stocks  on  hand  in  strategic 
centres,  thus  ensuring  immediate  delivery.  This  is  important  at  the  present 
time,  since  business  conditions  have  reduced  Italian  firms  to  buying  in  small 
quantities.  In  recent  months  English  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  re-enter 
the  market,  owing  to  exchange  advantages,  but  so  far  their  prices,  like  those 
of  American  firms,  are  too  high. 

Two  types  are  in  demand,  for  fine  and  coarse  cuts  respectively.  This  applies 
to  saws  for  wood  and  those  for  metal.  There  is  also  a  saw  with  heavier  teeth 
for  metal  only,  also  a  still  heavier  type  for  deep  coarse  cuts.  The  latter  lias 
teeth  resembling  hook-sharpened  gear  teeth. 

Screw  Drivers. — The  market  for  these  tools  is  supplied  chiefly  from  Italian 
industry,  and  prices  are  low.    Small  quantities  are  imported  from  Germany. 
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About  85  per  cent  of  the  screw  drivers  sold  are  plain,  the  ratchet  or  spiral  type, 
supplied  principally  by  German  firms,  not  being  in  great  demand. 

Wrenches. — The  production  of  Italian  wrenches  has  increased,  wifth  a 
resultant  curtailment  of  importations,  which  come  principally  from  Germany. 
The  ordinary  standard  monkey-wrench  of  Italian  production  is  made  of  steel, 
in  lengths  varying  from  4  to  10  inches,  and  retails,  according  to  length  at  from 
3-50  lire  (29  cents)  to  18  lire  ($1.50).  Tubular  socket  wrenches  sell  in  sets 
of  4  pieces,  at  around  10  lire  (83  cents).  Imports  of  these  tools  are  confined 
principally  to  steel  pipe  wrenches  from  Germany  or  the  United  States.  Prices 
range  from  18  lire  ($1.50)  to  52  lire  ($4.33)  retail,  according  to  size.  The 
former  market  for  automobile  wrenches  of  United  States  manufacture  has 
disappeared  with  the  decline  in  imports  of  motor  cars  from  that  country. 

With  regard  to  credit  terms,  discounts  are  granted  in  some  cases  up  to 
three  months.  A  year  or  more  is  sometimes  allowed  by  concerns  entering  the 
market,  while  established  firms  grant  these  terms  to  newly  established  retailers. 

COMMERCE  OF  MADAGASCAR 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
IV.  Trade  in  1932 — Concluded 

(Quantities  are  expressed  in  metric  tons;  values  have  been  converted  ait  the  rate  of 

20  francs  equal  $1  Canadian) 

CEMENT 

Imports  of  Portland  cement  into  Madagascar  vary  between  30,000  and 
40,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  the  principal  building  material  used  on  the  coast 
because  of  the  necessity  of  building  to  withstand  cyclones  and  tropical  pests,  and 
in  the  interior  because  of  the  shortage  of  timber.  At  present  the  imports  are 
somewhat  higher  than  usual,  due  to  the  extensive  harbour  construction  at  Tama- 
tive;  the  cement  supplied  for  this  project  is  of  German  origin,  delivered  to 
France  on  reparations  account.  With  the  exception  of  these  deliveries,  French 
suppliers  almost  monopolize  the  business,  although  in  some  years  Belgium  has 
been  able  to  obtain  a  small  share  of  the  total  trade.  The  South  African  cement 
mills  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  share  of  Madagascar  business  on  more  than 
one  occasion  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  steamship  lines,  have  been  able  to 
quote  attractive  prices.   To  date,  however,  no  business  has  resulted. 

TIMBER 

Imports  of  timber  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  at  any  time  they  are 
negligible.  For  the  past  three  recorded  years  (1930-32)  the  average  import  has 
only  been  1,311  tons,  of  an  average  value  of  $64,166.  The  majority  of  these 
imports  consist  of  dimension  timbers  of  a  type  which  cannot  be  supplied  locally. 
A  number  of  small  sawmills  in  the  coastal  belt  provide  all  the  ordinary  lumber 
that  is  required,  and  as  previously  stated,  the  demand  is  not  extensive  in  any 
case.  In  the  country  districts  the  almost  impervious  clay  is  easily  moulded  into 
adobe  bricks,  which  are  used  for  all  general  building  purposes  both  in  the  fired 
and  unfired  state.  The  quality  of  these  bricks  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  river  banks  around  Tananarive  are  revetted  with  unfired  bricks.  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  France  divide  the  small  trade  in  dimension  timbers. 

COAL 

The  colony  requires  from  10,000  to  20,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  The  bulk 
of  this  import  is  for  Government  account.  The  contract  at  present  is  held  by 
a  British  shipping  company  which  supplies  from  both  South  Africa  and  British 
mines.   This  coal  is  moved  at  a  WBSy  low  freight  rate. 
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TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

Piece-goods  constitute  the  most  important  class  of  imported  merchandise, 
representing  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  all  imports.  Supplies  for  the 
European  population  arc  comparatively  unimportant,  the  bulk  of  the  lmporta- 
tions  being  for  the  native  requirements.  The  distinctive  Madagascar  garment 
for  belli  sexes  is  the  "  lamba  "  or  "  lemba,"  a  half  cloak,  half  shawl,  worn  draped 
over  the  shoulders  or  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  For  men,  the  costume  is 
completed  with  rough  pantaloons  cut  knee  or  mid-shin  length;  for  the  women 
a  print  or  plain  skirt  or  sarong  constitutes  the  second  garment.  For  "  lambas," 
unbleached  grey  cotton  of  a  peculiar  coarse  weave  is  required,  and  the  same 
cloth  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  men's  pantaloons.  The  imports  of  this 
cloth  are  valued  at  between  $1,250,000  and  $2,000,000  annually.  At  present  this 
trade  is  monopolized  by  France  and  French  Indo-China;  there  are  no  other 
suppliers. 

The  print  trade  is  roughly  of  the  same  value  as  that  in  unbleached  goods, 
but  the  volume  of  imports  is,  of  course,  very  much  less,  since  the  unit  prices  of 
unbleached  cloths  are  roughly  half  those  of  prints.  There  are  no  distinctive 
designs  or  colours  insisted  upon  by  the  natives,  as  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  but 
owing  to  the  duties  and  their  establishment  in  trade,  French  manufacturers 
occupy  the  same  position  in  the  print  trade  as  in  the  case  of  unbleached  cloths. 

The  third  section  of  the  trade,  goods  dyed  in  the  piece  and  specialties,  con- 
sists of  white  sheetings  which  are  purchased  by  the  better-class  natives.  Each 
native  aspires  to  at  least  one  dyed-in-the-piece  "  lamba."  The  yardage  of  this 
better-class  trade  is  roughly  the  same  as  that  of  the  unbleached  cloths  and 
prints,  but  the  value  is  considerably  higher,  averaging  about  $2,000,000  annually 
over  the  last  three  years. 

The  demand  for  better-class  tissues  is  unimportant,  and  is  largely  confined 
to  the  small  European  population.  There  is  a  growing  sale  of  the  cheaper  lines 
of  artificial  silk  goods  to  the  Hova  and  urban  native  populations;  the  average 
annual  value  of  imports  of  such  cloths  is  about  $500,000. 

The  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  is  not  extensive,  being  valued  at  about 
8250,000  annually.  Of  this  value,  about  one-third  represents  second-hand  clothes 
for  the  natives,  who  in  Madagascar,  as  elsewhere,  are  tending  to  discard  their 
own  suitable  and  picturesque  garments  for  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  dominant 
race.  The  above  figures  cover  all  types  of  outerwear,  underwear,  and  haber- 
dashery with  the  exception  of  hats  and  caps,  the  imports  of  which  are  valued  at 
about  $60,000  per  annum.  In  each  case  France  is  the  only  supplier  of  import- 
ance. 

On  account  of  the  Madagascar  weather,  however,  there  is  one  further  item 
of  personal  apparel  in  universal  demand.  The  poorest  native  carries  an  umbrella 
at  all  times.  These  are,  of  course,  of  the  cheapest  type,  and  imports  average 
about  60.000  annually.  A  certain  number  are  now  being  manufactured  in 
Madagascar. 

The  use  of  footwear  is  increasing  among  the  natives,  and  in  time  there  will 
be  a  good  market  for  the  cheaper  types  of  shoes.  At  present  the  country  native 
wears  home-made  sandals,  if  any,  but  in  the  towns  the  same  native  wishes  to 
have  at  least  one  pair  of  shoes  of  European  type.  At  present  local  production  is 
unimportant,  and  imports  amount  to  something  over  100,000  pairs  annually. 
The  majority  of  these  shoes  are  Of  leather;  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for  the 
use  of  canvas  footwear.  It  seems  probable  that  as  the  demand  increases  greater 
quantities  of  shoes  will  be  made  locally,  as  the  Hova  are  clever  craftsmen  and 
the  nucleus  of  the  industry  exists  already  in  the  cobbling  craft. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  printing  paper  (which  includes  newsprint  and  unprinted  station- 
ery) averaged  683  tons  annually  over  the  last  three  recorded  years,  of  an  average 
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annual  value  of  $158,500.  A  considerable  number  of  daily  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished, both  in  French  and  in  Malagascy  (the  native  tongue).  These  papers  in 
all  instances  are  single  sheet  four-page  papers  and  their  individual  circulation  is 
small.  The  bulk  of  the  newsprint  imported,  however,  is  handled  by  one  or  two 
of  the  well-established  trading  companies,  thus  minimizing  the  business  risk. 
Under  the  French  tariff  there  is  a  heavy  duty  on  newsprint  which  does  not  show  a 
watermark  at  stated  intervals.  Madagascar  imports  at  present  consist  of  flat  news- 
print, no  machine  in  use  requiring  reels.  A  South  African  company  which  handles  a 
large  tonnage  of  Canadian  newsprint,  with  a  considerable  end-of-reel  wastage, 
offered  to  cut  such  wastage  into  reams  of  the  proper  size,  supplying  them  at  a  price 
of  £10  10s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  c.i.f.  Tamative.  This  price  would  have  been 
quite  satisfactory  if  the  ordinary  duty  were  assessed,  since  French  newsprint 
lands  at  approximately  £16  per  metric  ton.  The  special  regulation  concerning 
watermarking,  however,  made  the  South  African  price  uninteresting. 

The  sale  of  wrapping  paper  is  negligible,  all  shops,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  in  Tananarive  which  cater  to  Europeans,  using  old  newspapers. 
These  old  newspapers  enter  free  of  duty,  and  are  sold  at  2.55  fr.  per  kilo  in 
Tananarive.  A  price  of  £8  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Tananarive  would  be  necessary  to 
compete  in  this  business. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

Madagascar's  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are 
extremely  limited.  On  the  whole,  the  island  is  pastoral,  the  only  cereal  crop  of 
importance  being  rice,  and  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  almost  entirely  manual. 
At  the  Tananarive  Agricultural  Exhibition  comparatively  little  agricultural 
equipment  was  on  display,  only  a  few  dealers  showing  other  than  hand  imple- 
ments. Three  French  makes  of  ploughs  were  exhibited,  all  of  simple  and  rough 
types,  single  share  without  discs,  and  extremely  cheap.  The  heaviest  type,  with 
wooden  beam  and  mouldboard,  was  offered  at  175  fr.  or  under  $10  each;  the 
lightest  type,  an  all-steel  plough  with  a  very  small  share,  was  offered  at  90  fr.  A 
few  harrows  were  on  display,  for  use  in  the  ricefields,  but  no  other  types  of  cul- 
tivating equipment  were  shown.  No  reapers  or  threshers  have  been  introduced 
lo  date,  as  the  size  of  individual  holdings  does  not  warrant  their  use.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  a  German  tractor,  but  without  success. 

The  imports  of  agricultural  maehinerv  amounted  to  1,181  tons,  valued  at 
$285,300,  in  1931,  but  fell  to  74  tons,  valued  at  $48,150,  in  the  following  year. 
A  considerable  fluctuation  occurs  from  year  to  year  owing  to  alterations  in  the 
programs  of  various  concessionaires  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  on  a  large 
scale.  In  the  near  future  it  seems  probable  that  the  demand  for  the  simpler 
types  of  agricultural  equipment  will  increase,  as  arrangements  have  recently  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  Credit  Agricole,"  somewhat  similar  in  nature 
to  the  Agriculture  or  Land  Banks  in  many  British  possessions.  Under  such 
arrangements  three  classes  of  loans  will  be  forthcoming:  advance  loans,  for  the 
financing  of  production;  covering  loans,  to  allow  the  producer  to  hold  his  crop 
and  sell  it  to  best  advantage;  and  long-term  loans,  earmarked  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  equipment.  A  fund  of  5,000,000  fr.  has  been  designated  as  the 
initial  capital,  and  further  funds  are  said  to  be  forthcoming  from  French  banks, 
as  well  as  a  subvention  from  the  Government  of  Madagascar.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  this  plan,  additional  land  should  be  placed  in  cultivation,  with  a 
consequent  widening  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  equipment. 

Of  present  supplies  of  agricultural  equipment,  two-thirds  arc  French  in 
origin  and  the  remainder  comes  from  Germany.  British  and  American  sales  art1 
negligible  at  present. 

Hand  implements  are  all  of  French  type.  The  principal  tool  is  a  long 
narrow  spade,  the  flat  blade  being  about  18  inches  in  length  and  about  8  inches 
in  width.   Machetes  are  carried  by  the  majority  of  the  peasants;  in  shape  these 
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are  halt*  chopper,  half  sickle.  Only  forks  and  rakes  are  of  familiar  shape.  There 
is  a  small  sale  of  stamped  English  shovels  of  the  very  cheapest  type;  these  are 
imported  without  handles.  The  majority  of  tools  are  equipped  with  locally  cut 
handles.   There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  imported  handles  of  good  finish. 

The  average  imports  of  tools  (these  statistics  include  mechanics'  tools  as 
well  as  agricultural  tools)  over  the  past  three  years  has  been  about  300  tons  per 
annum,  of  an  average  value  of  $139,160.  This  trade  is  monopolized  by  France, 
no  supplies  of  importance  being  received  from  any  other  source. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  electrical  installations  in  Madagascar, 
and  the  demand  for  electrical  equipment  of  all  types  is  not  extensive.  The 
average  for  the  past  three  recorded  years  has  been  133  tons  annually,  of  an 
average  value  of  $324,100.  These  figures  include  not  only  machinery  but  every 
type  of  electrical  apparatus,  except  batteries  and  accumulators,  as  well.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  types  of  machinery,  France  monopolizes  the  market,  although 
during  1932  a  valuable  shipment  of  power  plant,  accounting  for  one-third  of  the 
value  of  all  imports,  was  received  from  Sweden.  There  is  a  small  sale,  in  Tanan- 
arive only,  for  domestic  labour-saving  equipment.  Electricity  is  sold  there  at 
1 . 20  fr.  per  kw.  hour  for  lighting  purposes,  with  a  50  per  cent  discount  allowed 
for  heating  and  cooking  installations.  The  sale  of  electric  cooking  apparatus  is 
very  limited,  although  one  rather  roughly  constructed  range — two  hot-plate, 
low-oven  type  only — of  French  origin,  is  on  sale.  This  stove  is  being  advertised, 
but  with  no  great  success.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  demand  for  electrical 
refrigerators,  and  this  item  represents  the  best  prospect  among  such  electrical 
lines  as  Canada  could  supply.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  electrical  acces- 
sories, the  French  duties  effectively  exclude  foreign  goods. 

SEWING  MACHINES  AND  TYPEWRITERS 

Imports  of  sewing  machines  over  the  past  three  years  average  23  tons 
annually,  of  an  average  value  of  $39,160;  and  imports  of  typewriters  average 
about  3  tons  per  annum,  valued  at  $16,250.  In  each  case  France  is  the  only 
important  source  of  supply. 

MISCELLANEOUS  METAL  GOODS 

Of  miscellaneous  metal  goods,  the  most  important  items  of  import  are  iron 
and  steel  tubing,  construction  steel,  and  small  hardware.  The  average  require- 
ment in  pipes  and  tubing  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  662  tons  annually 
of  an  average  c.i.f.  value  of  $171,430.  France  has  been  the  sole  supplier.  Of 
construction  steel  and  kindred  fabrications,  the  average  import  has  been  2,716 
tons  valued  at  $327,000.  Imports  of  such  manufactures  in  1932  were  only  one- 
quarter  in  volume  and  one-fifth  in  value  as  compared  with  those  of  1930.  France 
has  been  the  only  source  of  supply  for  such  goods  in  recent  years.  The  imports 
of  small  hardware  (nails,  tacks,  bolts  and  nuts,  screws,  rivets,  etc.)  have  aver- 
aged 867  tons  annually  over  the  last  three  years,  of  an  average  value  of  $203,650. 
As  in  previous  instances,  France  has  been  almost  the  sole  supplier,  small  quan- 
tities only  coming  forward  from  Germany. 

BICYCLES   AND  MOTOR  CYCLES 

Imports  of  bicycles  and  motor  cycles  are  under  one  heading  in  the  Mada- 
gascar customs  returns,  and  consequently  the  statistics  of  values  are  worthless. 
On  an  average,  about  1,650  bicycles  and  motor  cycles  are  imported  each  year. 
The  native  has  not  yet  adopted  the  bicycle  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Africa,  and 
sales  at  present  are  restricted  to  the  European  artisan  class,  although  a  fair 
number  of  ladies  also  ride.  A  good  type  of  bicycle  is  imported.  France  is  at 
present  the  only  source  of  supply  for  both  bicycles  and  motor  cycles. 
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MOTOR  CARS 

Passenger  motor  cars  to  the  number  of  275  and  a  value  of  $365,300  were 
imported  during  1930.  Of  this  number  242  were  of  French  origin,  14  came  from 
Italy,  12  from  the  United  States,  and  6  from  Canada.  In  the  following  year  194 
cars  of  a  value  of  $223,350  were  imported:  168  from  France,  7  from  Italy,  11 
from  the  United  States,  and  8  from  Canada.  During  1932,  277  cars  were 
imported,  of  which  247  were  of  French  origin;  one  came  from  Italy,  24  from  the 
United  States,  and  5  from  Canada.  The  value  of  the  latter  imports  was 
$307,000.  Citroen  is  easily  the  leading  make;  this  firm  maintain  first-class 
showrooms  in  Tananarive.  Renault  is  next  in  importance,  followed  by  a  number 
of  other  French  makes.  The  Italian  cars  are  Fiats,  and  nearly  all  American 
imports  are  Chevrolets.  The  Canadian  cars  are  Fords.  An  energetic  British 
merchant  house  has  undertaken  the  distribution  of  the  Ford  cars,  and  is  adver- 
tising extensively. 

TRUCKS  AND  LORRIES 

Of  trucks  and  lorries,  the  imports  in  1930  were  113  vehicles,  of  which  99 
came  from  France;  in  1931,  40  vehicles,  of  which  38  were  of  French  origin;  and 
in  1932,  43,  of  which  36  were  of  French  origin.  The  only  other  supplier  was 
Canada,  from  whence  a  few  Ford  trucks  were  imported  each  year.  The 
diminishing  imports  reflect  the  depression,  as  the  mileage  of  first-class  motor 
roads  is  increasing  yearly  and,  with  any  improvement  in  the  general  trade,  a 
marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  all  motor  vehicles,  but  especially  for  trucks 
and  lorries,  must  be  anticipated.  The  light  truck  will  continue  to  command  the 
market.  At  present,  Berliet  and  one  or  two  other  manufacturers,  offering  vehicles 
up  to  1^  tons,  obtain  the  limited  business  that  is  available. 

The  average  annual  imports  of  motor  car  parts  and  of  all  types  of  acces- 
sories over  the  past  three  years  has  been  106  tons  valued  at  $120,350.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  imports  of  automobile  accessories  are  of  French  origin,  the  remainder 
being  specialties  from  the  United  States. 

TIRES  AND  TUBES 

Of  tires  and  tubes,  the  average  imports  during  the  past  three  years  has  been 
168  tons  annually,  of  an  average  value  of  $311,530.  Approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  imports  are  of  French  origin,  one  British  and  one  American  manufacturer 
shipping  to  this  colony  from  their  French  factories.  Of  the  remainder,  small 
quantities  arrive  each  year  from  Great  Britain  and  from  the  United  States,  and, 
in  some  years,  from  Canada. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  [mpori  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
that  they  have  under  consideration  an  application  for  an  increase  in  the  import 
duty  on  elastic  cords,  braids,  webs  and  other  tissues,  and  like  materials,  con- 
taining rubber  and  textile  material. 

The  present  duty  on  non-Empire  goods  of  this  class,  when  not  containing 
silk  (includes  artificial  silk),  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  containing  silk  the 
rates  vary  according  to  the  proportion  of  silk  in  the  article. 

Canadian  products  of  this  class,  when  not  containing  silk,  will  continue  to 
enter  duty  free,  and  when  containing  silk  the  present  preference  of  one-sixth  of 
the  duty  will  be  maintained. 

Australia  Confirms  Agreement  with  Canada 

By  a  resolution  effective  December  8,  1933,  the  Parliament  of  Australia  con- 
tinued the  rates  of  duty  on  imports  from  Canada  provided  for  in  the  Canada- 
Australia  trade  agreement  of  1931.  This  action  was  to  complete  the  tariff 
legislation  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  the  Customs  Tariff,  1933,  which  was 
assented  to  on  December  4.  During  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  former  column 
of  intermediate  rates  was  dropped.  Intermediate  as  well  as  other  rates  appli- 
cable to  Canadian  products  under  the  trade  agreement  were  temporarily  con- 
tinued by  a  resolution  of  October  14,  1932,  which  was  effective  until  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  of  December  8,  1933,  formally  confirming  the  whole  agreement. 
(See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1499  of  October  22,  1932,  page  672.  ) 

Adoption  of  the  new  Australian  tariff  and  confirmation  of  the  agreement 
with  Canada  will  bring  into  effect  a  change  in  Item  359D4  (motor  car  chassis 
parts),  on  which  the  former  intermediate  rate,  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement, 
is  continued  to  Canada.  Steering  dampers,  bonnets,  instrument  boards,  and 
radiator  shells,  formerly  dutiable  under  other  items,  are  now  included  in  359D4. 
If  these  articles  form  part  of  an  unassembled  chassis,  the  rate  to  Canada  is  now 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  they  are  parts  of  an  assembled  chassis,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  rates  that  would  be  applicable  to  such  articles  of  Canadian 
origin  under  the  former  classification  are:  steering  dampers,  45  per  cent;  bonnets 
and  instrument  boards,  7s.  6d.  each;  plated  radiator  shells,  £2  each;  other 
radiator  shells,  free. 

Exchange  Dumping  Duties  in  South  Africa 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  Government  Gazette  of  December  15,  1933. 
announces  that  exchange  dumping  duty  is  leviable  on  the  following  Japanese 
articles  entering  the  Union:  apples,  biscuits,  men's  knickers  and  smocks,  neck- 
ties, braces,  suspenders,  wire  nails,  railway  and  tramway  rails,  vegetable  or 
animal  oils  (hardened  or  hydrogenated) ,  bicycle  tubes,  wooden  boxes  (empty  or 
in  shooks)  except  for  packing  fresh  fruits  (other  than  citrus),  dried  fruits,  dairy 
produce,  eggs,  and  condensed  milk  manufactured  in  the  Union.  Earlier  notices 
imposed  exchange  dumping  duty  on  Japanese  confectionery,  tinned  fish,  blankets, 
rugs,  shawls,  clothing  (excluding  hosiery),  men's  and  boys'  hats  (other  than 
tweed  hats),  bottles  and  jars  (other  than  of  the  beer  and  mineral  type),  soap, 
brushes  (other  than  paint  brushes),  brooms,  whisks  and  mops,  trunks,  suitcases, 
wooden  furniture,  all  paints  and  colours  (other  than  artists'  colours),  dry  pig- 
ments, matches,  superphosphates,  and  some  other  goods. 
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The  amount  of  exchange  clumping  duty  imposed  is  the  difference  between  the 
cost  free  on  board  at  the  port  of  shipment  to  the  importer  in  Union  currency 
and  the  cost  of  the  goods  expressed  in  Japanese  yen  computed  in  terms  of  South 
African  currency  on  the  basis  of  23-35  South  African  pence  to  the  Japanese  yen. 
As  the  Japanese  yen  at  the  present  time  is  worth  in  terms  of  South  African 
currency  about  Is.  3d.,  an  extra  duty  of  8-35d.  for  every  yen  of  their  value  will 
be  imposed  on  Japanese  goods  subject  to  exchange  dumping  duty.  The  amount 
of  exchange  dumping  duty  collected  is  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  dutiable 
value  of  the  goods. 

Union  of  South  Africa  Trade-mark  Regulations 

With  reference  to  articles  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1556 
(November  25,  1933),  page  889,  and  No.  1562  (January  6,  1934),  page  29,  con- 
cerning enforcement  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  of  new  regulations  for  regis- 
tration of  trade-marks,  Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman  writes  under  date  December  29 
urging  upon  Canadian  firms  the  advisability  of  registering  their  trade-mark  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  or  otherwise  to  alter  their  labels  or  mark  so  as  to 
have  the  words  "  in  Canada  "  appearing  after  the  word  "  registered." 

New  Preference  Regulations  in  British  Guiana 

With  reference  to  notices  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1542  of 
August  19,  1933,  page  310,  and  No.  1558  of  December  9,  1933,  page  966,  con- 
cerning the  preferential  tariff  regulations  in  British  Guiana,  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  copy  of  British  Preferential  No.  2  Order 
dated  November  1,  1933,  repealing  previous  regulations  effective  from  September 
1,  1933,  wThich  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  tariff  preference,  goods 
should  not  be  deemed  to  be  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire  unless  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  their  total  value  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the  British  Empire. 
The  new  regulations  provide  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content  requirement  for  tariff 
purposes  on  the  list  of  goods  for  which  the  United  Kingdom  prescribed  a  50  per 
cent  Empire  content  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1516,  February 
18,  1933),  and  a  75  per  cent  Empire  content  on  certain  optical  goods  and  parts. 
On  all  other  articles  the  prescribed  percentage  will  be  25. 

Malta  Certificates  of  Origin 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  copy  of  the  Malta 
Government  Gazette  of  December  26,  which  contains  among  other  things  the 
text  of  a  certificate  of  origin  which  it  is  stated  must  accompany  all  merchandise 
imported  into  Malta.  A  copy  of  this  text  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Tonga  Adopts  Preferential  Tariff 

"The  Customs  Duties  Act,  1933,"  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Tonga,  provides  for  preferential  treatment  of  British  Empire  goods,  according 
to  an  announcement  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (London)  of  January  4,  1934. 
The  new  tariff  provides  British  preferential  rates  which  are,  in  general,  the  same 
as  the  former  rates  to  all  countries,  but  new  rates  on  products  of  non-British 
Empire  origin  are  substantially  higher. 

A  wide  range  of  goods  are  included  in  the  item  for  unenumerated  articles 
on  which  the  Former  rate  of  121  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  retained  as  the  British 
preferential  rate  and  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  established  under  the 
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general  tariff.  Motor  cars,  most  kinds  of  hardware,  galvanized  ware,  soap,  and 
tinned  meats  are  comprised  under  the  heading  of  unenumerated  goods  and  sub- 
ject to  the  12 V  per  cent  preferential  and  20  per  cent  general  tariff.  These  are 
the  rates  applicable  also  to  piece-goods  of  cotton,  wool,  silk  or  imitation  silk. 
Agricultural  implements,  formerly  free  to  all  countries,  are  now  free  only  under 
the  preferential  tariff  and  10  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  The  rate  of  Is,  6d. 
per  M  feet  on  timber  undressed,  and  2s.  per  M  feet  on  timber  dressed,  are 
retained  as  British  preferential  rates,  and  the  general  tariff  is  6d.  higher  in  each 
case.  The  former  rates  of  2s.  3d.  per  150  pounds  on  flour  and  id.  per  pound  on 
sugar  are  retained  as  the  British  preferential  tariff,  while  the  general  tariff  rates 
are  double.  New  bags  and  sacks  for  copra,  formerly  free  from  all  countries,  are 
still  free  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  under  the 
general  tariff. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  Tonga  at  the  new  British  preferential  rates  of 
duty,  goods  must  be  either  wholly  produced  or  manufactured  in  some  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  or  must  have  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  factory  or  works 
cost  of  each  finished  article  made  up  of  material  and/or  labour  of  the  British 
Empire  country  whence  they  were  consigned  to  Tonga. 

Imports  into  Tonga  in  1932  totalled  £86,006,  but  in  1928  they  reached 
£211.907.  In  1932  the  principal  articles  imported  were:  drapery,  £16,185;  tinned 
meats,  £10,091;  gunny  sacks,  £5,959;  flour,  £4,990;  hardware,  £2,636;  sugar, 
£2.392;  benzine,  £2,373;  soap,  £1,646;  and  galvanized  ware,  £1,224.  Imports 
were  chiefly  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  The  latest  available  statistics  of  imports  from  Canada  are  for  1930, 
when  £2,210  worth  of  Canadian  goods  were  received. 

Exports  are  chiefly  copra,  with  some  bananas,  and  totalled  £96,163  in  1932, 
but  in  1928  they  reached  £287,668. 

Trade  Agreement  between  France  and  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a  trade  agree- 
ment between  France  and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  was  published 
on  January  24  and  put  into  force  as  from  January  11,  pending  ratification.  The 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  is  accorded  under  this  agreement  the  French 
minimum  tariff  on  a  number  of  items  including  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, seeds,  bran,  honey,  frozen  fish,  canned  crab,  rough  and  dressed  lumber, 
and  coal  tar  pitch.  The  Soviet  Union  is  also  granted  a  rate  of  84  francs  per 
100  kilograms  on  canned  salmon  on  a  quantity  up  to  42,500  metric  quintals  for 
the  year  1934,  with  the  privilege  of  carrying  over  50  per  cent  of  this  quantity 
into  the  first  quarter  of  1935.  Another  provision  in  the  treaty  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  guaranteed  a  percentage  of  the  total  French  quota  on  many  classes  of 
goods. 

Up  to  the  present  the  imports  into  France  from  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  have  been,  under  the  general  tariff.  The  rate  of  84  francs  per  100 
kilograms  on  salmon  is  the  lowest  effective  rate  in  force,  being  the  duty  applic- 
able under  the  Franco-Canadian  trade  agreement  to  a  quota  of  salmon  from 
Canada  and  also  that  accorded  to  salmon  imported  from  Japan  under  quota. 

French  Import  Licence  Taxes 

A  French  Government  decree  published  on  December  29,  1933,  places  import 
licence  taxes  on  certain  agricultural  products  imported  into  France  under  quota. 
Some  of  the  goods  affected  and  the  rates  applicable  per  100  kilograms  are  as 
fellows:  lard,  other  than  for  industrial  purposes,  80  francs;  pure  honey.  50 
francs;  fresh  vegetables,  50  francs;  and  fresh  pears,  175  francs.    The  decree 
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also  imposes  a  licence  tax  of  125  francs  on  apples  but,  as  advised  in  last  week's 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  page  137,  this  was  reduced  on 
January  20  to  40  francs.  These  taxes  are  in  addition  to  the  customs  duties  and 
are  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  customs  duties. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  subject  concentrated  milk,  milk  powder,  and  cheese 
to  similar  taxes,  but  the  rates  on  these  goods  have  not  yet  been  decided. 

French  Quota  on  Canned  Lobsters 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a  Frpnr.h 
decree,  published  January  28,  places  a  quota  on  the  import  of  canned  lobsters. 
Under  this  decree  the  total  amount  of  canned  lobsters  that  may  be  imported 
into  France  during  each  of  the  first  two  quarters  of  1934  is  limited  to  6,400 
metric  quintals,  of  which  1,375  metric  quintals  per  quarter  is  allotted  to  Canada. 
Under  the  Franco-Canadian  Trade  Agreement,  Canada  is  accorded  the  minimum 
tariff  on  lobsters  within  the  limits  of  3,000  quintals  per  annum.  This  treatment 
continues  under  the  new  quota  system,  any  imports  beyond  3,000  quintals  and 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  new  quota  (which  would  be  5,500  quintals  per  year  on 
the  basis  of  1,375  quintals  per  quarter),  being  subject  to  the  general  tariff. 

Licences  for  Imports  of  Cereals  into  Belgium 

With  reference  to  reports  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1555  (November  18,  1933),  page  840,  and  No.  1557  (December  2,  1933), 
page  927,  Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises 
that  a  circular  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  customs  authorities  provides  that 
imports  of  mixed  cereals  are  admitted  into  Belgium  under  the  following  regula- 
tions regarding  licences:  (a)  Mixtures  of  a  kind  which  do  not  contain  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  cereals  already  subject  to  licences  may  be  imported  without 
special  authorization;  (b)  Those  mixtures  which  contain  more  than  10  per  cent 
but  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  cereals  subject  to  licences,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  licence  for  the  net  amount  of  the  licensed  cereals  therein;  (c)  Those 
mixtures  which  are  composed  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  cereals  already  subject 
to  licences,  require  a  licence  for  the  total  weight  of  the  said  mixture. 

Licences  for  Imports  of  Oilcakes  into  Belgium 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  reports  that 
the  Moniteur  Beige  of  January  9,  1934,  contained  a  royal  decree,  effective 
January  11,  which  stipulates  that  a  licence  must  be  obtained  from  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  the  importation  into  Belgium  of  oilcakes  for  cattle  feeding. 
The  only  charge  immediately  leviable  on  these  licences  is  for  stamps  to  the 
value  of  9  francs  50  centimes  (approximately  41  cents  Canadian  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange). 

Belgian  Customs  Duty  on  Veneer  Sheets  Modified 

With  reference  to  a  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1564  (January  20,  1934),  page  104,  the  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Brussels  advises  that  a  circular  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  the  customs 
authorities  makes  veneer  sheets  of  Oregon  wood — the  designation  which  locally 
includes  Douglas  fir — dutiable  under  Tariff  item  No.  649,  a,  2,  at  the  rate  of 
40-25  Belgian  francs  ($1-118  at  par),  instead  of  31-05  Belgian  francs  ($0-863 
at  par),  as  previously  reported,  both  rates  being  per  100  kilograms  (220-46 
pounds)  gross. weight.  The  customs  classification  of  all  rough  veneer  sheets 
outlined  in  Tariff  item  No.  649a  is  determined  by  the  exterior  sheet,  and  the 
highest  rate  of  duty  appropriate  to  the  latter  will  be  applied  to  the  said  sheets. 
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Danish  Import  Quota  for  Grain 

Mr,  S.  G,  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  January  17,  1934,  that  the  import  restrictions  respecting  grain  in  Denmark, 
which  wnii  into  effect  on  November  1,  1933,  provided  for  an  import  for  Novem- 
ber of  but  66  per  cent  of  one-twelfth  of  the  total  imports  of  grain  during  1932. 
A  change  was  made  on  December  1  for  the  three  months  of  December,  1933, 
January  and  February,  1934,  whereby  the  import  quota  has  been  increased  to 
75  per  cent  of  three-twelfths  of  the  total  imports  of  1932.  The  fractions  used  in 
connection  with  these  percentage  quotas  are  based  on  the  number  of  months 
during  which  the  percentage  quota  is  in  effect  as  compared  with  twelve  months 
or  a  c  omplete  year,  the  year  1932  being  taken  as  the  year  for  comparison  pur- 
poses. 

Swedish  Import  Restrictions  on  Feeding-stuffs 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes  under  date 
January  10,  1934,  that  a  royal  resolution  was  passed  in  Sweden  on  December  21, 
1933,  effective  from  December  23,  1933,  to  April  30,  1934,  providing  that  the 
following  feeding-stuffs  may  not  be  imported  into  Sweden  without  a  permit 
from  the  Government  Grain  Commission:  oats,  maize,  barley,  vetches,  forage 
peas  and  beans,  manioca-  and  arrowroot  (tapioca  root),  bran  of  all  kinds,  and 
all  feeding-stuffs  manufactured  from  these  products,  as  well  as  forage  molasses. 

Swedish  Flour-milling  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1548 
of  September  30,  1933,  page  562,  Air.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Oslo,  advises  under  date  January  9,  1934,  that  in  accordance  with  a 
Swedish  royal  resolution  of  December  21,  1933,  the  percentages  of  Swedish 
wheat  and  rye  which  must  be  mixed  with  the  imported  product  during  the  mill- 
ing period  January  1  to  February  28,  1934,  will  remain  unchanged  as  follows: — 

In  the  case  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  the  proportion  of  domestic  product 
required  for  this  period  is  98  per  cent,  the  lower  so-called  "  minimum  per- 
centage "  allowed  in  the  case  of  wheat  for  short  intervals  or  special  lots  is  80 
per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of'  domestic  product  required  in  the  case  of  rye 
and  rye  flour  is  98  per  cent. 

Increased  Italian  Duty  on  Rubber  Footwear 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1537 
(July  15,  1933),  page  112,  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Milan,  cables  that  Italy  has  increased  the  duty  on  rubber  footwear,  to  be 
effective  on  shipments  arriving  on  and  after  January  22,  1934.  The  duties  per 
pair  are  as  follows:  rubber  sport  shoes,  5  lire;  rubbers,  8  lire;  rubber  boots  and 
overshoes  up  to  12^  centimetres  in  height  including  heel,  10  lire;  over  12J  and 
up  to  20  centimetres,  15  lire;  over  20  and  up  to  42  centimetres,  20  lire;  over  42 
centimetres,  30  lire.  All  the  above  goods  are  subject  to  the  usual  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  supplementary  surtax.  Formerly  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  the  fore- 
going was  5-95  lire  per  pair  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (The  lira  at  par 
equals  5-26  cents  Canadian;  at  current  exchange  about  8-5  cents.  One  centi- 
metre equals  0-3937  inch.) 
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Netherlands  India  Luxury  Tax 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia,  advises  under 
date  January  6,  that  the  Netherlands  India  luxury  tax,  as  outlined  in  Cora- 
mercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1550  (October  14,  1933),  has  been  passed  with 
only  minor  amendments  by  the  States  General  in  Holland  and  will  become 
effective  January  10,  1934.  The  tariff  on  luxury  articles  generally  has  been 
increased  from  18  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  other  articles  from  9  to  18 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  inclusive  of  surtax  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  general 
rate. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  29 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  29,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  22,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 
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4.0431 

4 . 8660 

5.0594 

5.0400 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ifco  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NjS. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
Qt.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce— 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Out.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Sitratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Codfish  

Codfish,  Haddock  

Herring  Meal  

Wheat  Flour  

Miscellaneous — 

Newsprint  

Linoleum  

Canadian  Red  Pine  

Automobile  Springs  

Diphtheria  Serum,  Tetanus  Serum 
Industrial  Cattle  Horn  


66 
67 

68 
69 


70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 


Havana,  Cuba  

Santo  Domingo,  Domini 
can  Republic. 

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Havana,  Cuba  

Batavia,  Java  , 

Havana,  Cuba  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State . . , 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Kobe,  Japan  


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  preferential  duties  under  the  new 
British  Tariff,  Customs  regulations  require  original  invoice  and  Certificate  mf 
Origin  must  be  produced  when  goods  of  Canadian  origin  are  being  cleared 
through  Customs  in  Great  Britain. 

Please  see  that  necessary  forms  are  forwarded  to  your  consignees  as  early 
as  possible  so  that  no  delay  will  be  encountered  in  clearing  their  goods  through 
British  Customs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Feb.  9  and  March  9;  Montclare,  Feb.  16  and  March  16; 
Montcalm,  Feb.  23;  Duchess  of  York,  March  2;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  24 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Feb.  8  and  March  22;  Beaverford,  Feb.  15  and  March  13; 
Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;  Beaverburn,  March  1;  Beaverdale,  March  8-nall  Canadian  Pacific; 
Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  8:  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  15;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Feb.  22;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  1;  Manchester  Division,  March  8 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Salacia,  Feb.  7;  Vardulia,  Feb.  21; 
Kastalia,  March  7 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Feb.  10;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  24; 
Cairnglen,  March  10 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Melmore  Head,  Feb.  16;  Dunaff  Head,  Feb.  28— both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Feb.  6;  iSulairia,  Feb.  14;  Concordia,  March  1 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  March  1;   Montcalm,  March  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd-Meditcrraneo  Italian  Service, 
Feb.  20. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Brant  County,  Feb.  7;  Hada  County,  March  3— 
both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;   Beaverbrae,  March  22— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  14;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  28; 
Lady  Hawkins,  March  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Cissy,  Feb.  17;  Primo,  March  3— 
both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — La  Perla,  Feb.  10;  San  Bruno,  Feb.  24 — both  United  Fruit 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Jamaican  outports). 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Khios,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Feb.  15;  Jeff  Davis,  American 
Pioneer  Line  (calls  at  Indian  ports  only),  Feb.  7. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Bcochpark,  Elder-Dempster  Co.,  Feb.  12. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— -Montrose,  Feb.  10  and  March  10;  Moniclaie.  Feb.  17;  Montcalm.  Feb. 
24;  Duchess  of  York,  March  3— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Dftkotian,  Feb.  14;  Oranian.  Feb.  27 
— both  Leyland  Line;  Antonia,  Feb.  18;  Scythia.  March  4 — both  Cunard  Line;  [noemore, 
Feb.  20;  Nova  Scotia,  March  13— both  Furness  Line ;  Manchester  Hero.  Manchester  Line 
Feb.  24;   Laurentic,  Feb.  26;   Adriatic,  March  12— both  While  Star  Line 
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To  London. — Bcaverbrae,  Feb.  9;   Beaverford,  Feb.  16;   Beaverhill,  Feb.  23;  Beaver- 
burn,  March  2;  Beaverdale,  March  9— all  Canadian.  Pacific;  Ascania,  Feb.  10  and  March 
LOj   Aurania,  Feb.  17;  Alaunia,  Feb.  24;  Ausonia,  March  3— all  Cunard  Line;  Quaker  City, 
ican  Hampton  Roads  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  13;  Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Line, 
Feb.  23. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Feb.  11  and  March  11;  Pennland,  Feb.  25— both  Red  Star 
Line  (also  call  at  Southampton  and  Havre)  ;  Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  2. 

Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  10;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  17;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Feb.  24;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  3;  Manchester  Division,  March  10 — all 
Manchester  Line;  Dakotian,  Feb.  14;  Oranian,  Feb.  27 — both  Leyland  Line. 

To  Glasgow, — Airthria,  Feb.  7;  Sulairia,  Feb.  1G;  Concordia,  March  3 — all  Anchor- 
i  Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — .Cairnesk,  Feb.  12;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  26; 
Cairnglen,  March  12— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Kelso,  Feb.  12;  Kyno,  Feb.  26— both  Eller- 
man's  Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith) ;  Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads  (does 
not  call  at  Newcastle),  Feb.  13. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol^  Swansea  and  Newport. — Montreal  City,  Feb.  16;  New  York  City, 
March  2 — both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Neivport. — Salacia,  Feb.  10;  Vardulia,  Feb.  24; 
Kasl  ilia,  March  10 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Middlesbrough  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Feb.  12;  Kyno,  Feb.  26— both  Eller- 
man's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Quaker  City.  American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  13;  Beaverhill,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Feb.  23. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Feb.  6;  Korsholm,  Feb.  23 — boith 
Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Frode,  Scandinavia-America  Line;  Feb.  24;  Kosciuszko, 
Gd3rnia-America  Line  (also  calls  at  Gdynia),  Feb.  26: 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Feb.  6;  Korsholm,  Feb.  23 — both  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line;   Drottningholm,  Swedish- Am  erica  Line,  Feb.  19. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. ^Silvia,  Feb.  5  and  19  and  March  5;  Rosa- 
lind, Feb.  12  and  26— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Feb.  5  and  March  5;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SIS.  Co.  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre),  Feb.  15  and  March  1;  Incemore,  Furness  Line  (does  not  call  at  iSt.  Pierre),  Feb.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  18;  Lady  Nelson,  March  4; 
Lady  Hawkins,  March  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Christian  Krohg,  Feb.  8;  Cissy,  Feb. 
22;  Primo,  March  8 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) . — Lady  Somers  (also  calls  at 
Hamilton  and  Nassau).  Feb.  7  and  March  7;  Cathcart,  Feb.  14  and  March  14;  Lady  Rod- 
ney, Feb.  21 ;   Cavelier,  Feb.  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Heien,  Feb.  14  and  March  14;  Lillemor. 
Feb.  28— both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara, — Colborne,  Feb.  10  and  March  17;   Chomedy,  Feb.  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince, 
Feb.  14;  Silverteak,  Feb.  28;  Javanese  Prince,  March  14 — all  Furness-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Lytlelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Feb.  23. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  Feb.  28. 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Madoera,  Java-New  York 
Line,  March  16. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Feb.  17  and  April  5;  Hikawa  Maru, 
March  1 ;  Hiye  Maru,  March  17 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Falstria,  Feb.  17;  Selandia,  March  16 — both  East 
Asiatic  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Protesilaus,  Feb.  18;  Ixion  (calls 
Miike),  March  11;  Tantalus,  April  1 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  Feb.  10  and  April  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  24;  Empress  of 
Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  March  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  24 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 
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To  Shanghai'.— City  of  Victoria,  Feb.  9;  City  of  Vancouver,  April  13— both  British- 
Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Everett,  Feb.  8;  Bellingkam,  March  8;  Tacoma, 
April  8— all  Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Grays  Harbour,  Feb.  18;  Shelton,  March 
IS— both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Osaka.  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverguava,  Feb.  14;  Silverash  (docs  not  call  at  Penang),  March  2; 
Bengalen,  March  17;  Bintang  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  April  4 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Feb.  28;  Aorangi,  March  28 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Adelaide. — Tisnaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Feb.  16;  Golden 
Cross,  March  19 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytlleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  March  6; 
Waikawa,  April  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdvk,  Feb.  12;  Nebraska, 
Feb,  26— bath  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Feb.  5;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb.  19;  Pacific  Reliance, 
March  5;  Pacific  Ranger,  March  19;  Pacific  Grove,  April  2— all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  F  eb.  17 ; 
Amerika,  April  13 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (calls  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  Feb.  7;  Donau,  Feb.  17;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Feb.  28;  Este,  March  10;  Oakland.  March  21;  Vancouver,  March  31— all  Hamburg- 
American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — Oregon,  Feb.  7;  San  Jose, 
Feb.  27 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Feb.  5;  Buenos  Aires,  March  12;  Annie  John- 
son, April  6 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Feb.  16;  Feltre,  March  12 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London.  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Calcutta. — Manoeran,  Feb.  16;  Silverwillow,  March  19 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Beira). 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd..  Feb.  21. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Kingsley  Navigation  Co.  (also  calls  at 
Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro),  February. 

To  San  Antonio.  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Brandangcr,  Feb.  14;  Gisla,  March  24 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool— Drechtdvk,  Feb.  10;  Dinteldvk.  Feb.  28— both  Royal  Mail 
Lines  (oall  at  Rotterdam  and  Southampton);  Modavia.  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls  a1 
Glasgow),  Feb.  15;  Steel  Worker.  B,  W.  Greer  &  Son  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  Feb.  16;  Pacific 
Pioneer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  Ltd.  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Feb.  19. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — California  Express.  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.  (calls  ait  Con- 
tinental ports),  Feb.  5;  Ionic  Star,  American  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (calls  at  Continental  ports), 
Feb.  5;   Borgestal,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Feb.  10. 

To  European  Ports.— Knute  Nelson.  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  K<>b(  and  Osaka. — Ryoyo  Maru,  Feb.  8;  Denmark  Maru,  Fob.  15;  a 
steamer,  Feb.  28 — all  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.;  Grays  Harbour,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd. 
(calls  ait  Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar).  Feb.  13. 

To  West  Indian  Ports. — Beaver,  Great  Lakes  Intercoastal  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  5. 

To  Hawaii.— -Mala,  Dingwall  Coifs  &  Co.,  Feb.  27. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Coya,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Feb.  5. 


Note. — Finns  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  service*  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  lis!  of  the  Posl  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 

to  the  Posl  Office  Department. 


(  ONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indics-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  SI.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.  Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931).  (Free.) 
French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Bel- 
gium; Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Greece;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Japan;  Mexico;  Netherlands 
East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Norway;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay; 
and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:    Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:    Australia;  Belgium;  the 

Bahamas;  Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Egypt;  France;  Germany; 

Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Slam;  Netherlands; 

Netherlands  East  Indies;   New  Zealand;   Panama;    South  Africa;   British  West  Indies; 

Venezuela;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub- Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1932. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annua!. 

Trade  (External)  Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckcbergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungnry,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building. 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  leittcrs—  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office-  -8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  Bast,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Norihrrn  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Fnv  Sl:ile  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (coble  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  MuddimaNj  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Malaj'  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Galle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenyas  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United   Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.  »V.  1.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

1933  y  <Vv 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Overseas  Trade 

The  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1933  have  just  been  issued, 
and  the  figures  for  the  month  of  December  have  proved  somewhat  less  favour- 
able than  it  was  hoped,  and  indeed  anticipated.  Those  for  November  had 
disclosed  a  highly  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  Exports  showed  a  continued 
increase  from  June  last,  while  imports,  although  recording  a  steady  increase 
over  the  same  period,  were  favourable  to  the  extent  that  this  increase  was 
largely  centred  in  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  Consequently,  it  was  expected 
that  the  trade  returns  for  the  last  month  of  the  year  would  continue  to  show 
this  favourable  trend.  The  December  figures,  showing  a  decline  in  imports  of 
£500,000,  and  in  exports  of  £4,000,000,  were  therefore  somewhat  disappointing. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  setback  in  December,  the  results  for  the  whole 
year  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  In  comparison  with  1932,  imports  have 
fallen  by  3-6  per  cent,  from  £701,670,000  to  £675,847,000;  exports  of  British 
goods  have  risen  by  0-8  per  cent,  from  £365,024,000  to  £367,423,000;  and 
re-exports  have  declined  by  3-8  per  cent,  from  £51,021,000  to  £49,077,000. 
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The  following  tabic  shows  comparative  figures  of  imports,  exports,  and 
re-exports  for  the  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933:— 

1931  1932  1933 

[imports                                    £   861,252,638  £   701,670,061  £  675,847,365 

Exports   (British)                         390,621,598  365,024,008  367,423,909 

Re-exports                                      63,867,549  51,021,256  49,077,553 


£1,315,741,785       £1,117,715,325  £1,092,348,827 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  whereas  there  has  been  a 
further  decrease  in  imports  and  an  increase  in  exports,  the  total  value  of  trade 
for  the  year  shows  a  decline  as  compared  with  1932  of  £25,366,000  or  2-2  per 
cent,  while  if  compared  with  1931,  the  decline  amounts  to  £223,392,000  or  1G-9 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  has  been  considerably 
lessened  during  the  past  year  from  £285,700,000  at  the  close  of  1932  to 
£259.500,000  at  December  31  last. 

While  the  improvement  anticipated  earlier  in  December  has  not  been 
entirely  realized,  nevertheless  there  seems  to  be  justification  for  the  feeling  of 
encouragement  which  has  been  frequently  expressed.  On  the  whole,  considering  the 
serious  condition  in  which  many  of  the  exporting  nations  find  themselves  at  the 
close  of  the  3rear,  it  can  be  safely  considered  that  at  least  some  measure  of 
improvement  has  taken  place.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  when  all  the  figures 
are  finally  available,  whether  the  nation's  external  accounts  will  show  a  favour- 
able balance,  taking  into  consideration  the  visible  and  invisible  items  of  trade. 

To  offset  an  adverse  visible  trade  balance  of  over  £259,000,000,  there  must  be 
large  invisible  exports  in  the  form  of  services,  investments,  etc.  In  more  prosperous 
years  the  heavy  adverse  trade  balances  which  were  a  commonplace  in  the  British 
trading  accounts  were  easily  offset  by  the  heavy  income  returns  from  investment 
of  British  capital  abroad,  and  by  means  of  payments  received  for  freight,  insur- 
ance, and  financial  services.  British  shipping  has  suffered  severely  as  a  result 
of  the  world  depression,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  returns  from  this  service 
during  the  past  year  will  reach  even  the  total  for  1932.  In  that  year,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  net  shipping  income  accruing  to  Great  Britain  totalled  about 
£70,000,000,  which  was  £10,000,000  lower  than  the  estimated  figure  for  1931. 

On  the  other  hand,  income  from  investments  abroad  should  show  some 
improvement  over  1932,  when  it  was  estimated  at  £140,000,000,  and  help  to 
make  good  the  further  reduction  anticipated  in  the  shipping  services.  Further- 
more, the  reduction  in  war  debt  payments  to  the  United  States  from  some 
£25,000,000  in  1932  to  a  relatively  small  sum  in  the  year  under  review  will 
assist  in  balancing  the  accounts.  It  seems  fairly  probable  that  the  visible  and 
invisible  exports  have  practically  balanced  imports  in  the  nation's  trading 
accounts. 

The  trade  figures  under  review  are  the  first  to  be  available  for  a  complete 
year  which  are  of  value  in  showing  the  results  of  the  rearrangements  of  trade 
among  Empire  countries  following  the  Ottawa  conference,  for  it  was  not  until 
during  1932  that  the,  new  tariff  arrangements  under  the  agreements  came  into 
operation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  true  that  during  1933  numerous  adjust- 
ments were  effected  in  the  British  tariff,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
general  scheme  had  already  been  put  into  effect. 

Besides  the  general  tariff,  another  factor  affecting  trade  during  1933  has 
been  the  continued  depreciation  in  the  value  of  sterling  in  relation  to  such  cur- 
rencies as  the  franc,  the  mark,  and  the  dollar.  As  reported  a  year  ago,  this  has 
had  an  important  effect  in  restricting  the  volume  of  imports  from  abroad  and 
in  assisting  the  rehabilitation  of  British  export  trade.  The  fact  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1933,  the  United  States  followed  the  course  set  by  Great  Britain  and 
forsook  the  gold  standard  has  naturally  influenced  British  trade,  but  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  affected  has  not  yet  become  apparent  in  the  trade  returns. 
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For  purposes  of  better  appreciating  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  principal  groups  of  British  overseas  trade  during  the  past  year,  it  seems 
desirable  to  reproduce  below  a  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  according 
to  classifications: — 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1931,  1932,  AND  1933 

(a)  Imports 

1931  1932  1933 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £416,721,659  £372,941,212  £340,599,433 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..  173,038,210  164.605,427  180,3o5,169 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   261,718,435  157,781,084  151,070,782 

Animals,  not  for  food   3.329,000  2,190,097  756,340 

Parcel  post   6,445,334  4,152,241  3,065,641 

Total   £861,252,638    £701,670,061  £675,847,365 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  oj  the  United  Kingdom 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco.   £  35,522,352  $  32,318,000  £  28,496,254 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  .  47,039,396  43,608,082  45,989,323 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   292,028,579  275,556,108  280,441,371 

Animals,  not  for  food   1,094,274  620,587  494,065 

Parcel  post   14,936,997  12,921,231  12,002,896 

Total   £390,621,598    £365,024,008  £367,423,909 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  .   £  20,142,945  £  15,155,772  £  12,087,043 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..  25,710.369  23,721,740  25,649,468 

Articles  whollv  or  mainly  manufactured   17.410,668  11,826,306  11.109,093 

Animals,  not  for  food   603,567  317,438  231,949 

Total   £  63,867,549    £  51,021,256    £  49,077,553 

As  the  foregoing  figures  are  but  a  brief  condensation  of  the  trade  returns 
by  principal  groups  of  -commodities,  some  further  explanation  seems  called  for 
at  this  time,  although  space  naturally  restricts  any  detailed  analysis  in  this 
report. 

It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that  while  imports  during  the  year  have 
declined  as  a  whole  by  £25,800,000  from  1932  and  by  £185,400,000  since  1931, 
the  decline  has  not  been  evenly  distributed  over  all  groups  of  imports.  This  is 
a  significant  factor,  since  the  United  Kingdom  being  largely  a  manufacturing 
nation  and  at  the  same  time  being  relatively  poor  in  natural  resources,  importa- 
tion of  raw  materials  is  to  be  desired. 

Consequently,  it  is  encouraging  that  while  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
decreased  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1932  by  £6,710,000,  imports  of  raw 
materials  further  advanced  by  £15,749,000,  and,  indeed,  exceeded  the  1931 
figures  by  over  £7,300,000.  In  this  classification  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  note 
that  imports  of  iron  and  scrap  and  of  non-ferrous  metalliferous  ores  increased 
from  the  preceding  year  by  over  £1,500,000;  wood  and  timber  imports  rose  by 
£4,200,000  (incidentally  to  the  advantage  of  Canada) ;  raw  cotton  and  waste  by 
£5,541,000;  raw  wool,  waste  and  rags  by  £3,953,000;  undressed  hides  and  skins 
by  £2,220,000;  and  rubber  by  £566,000.^  All  these  increases  indicate  a  revival 
in  the  industries  concerned,  mention  of  which  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  section 
of  this  report. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  all  classes  of  food  and  drink  record  declines, 
although  tobacco  imports  rose  by  £1,657,000  to  a  total  of  £11,800,000. 

Grain  and  flour  imports  receded  by  £3,060,000  to  approximately  the  1931 
figure,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  extension  in  wheat  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year  and  the  generally  excellent  yields  harvested.    Possibly  for 
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the  same  reason  feeding-stuffs  for  animals  fell  by  £592,000,  while  meat  imports 
decreased  by  £3,471,000  to  £77,616.000,  the  lowest  figure  in  the  three  years  past. 

In  manufactured  goods  the  principal  decreases  in  imports  were  confined  to 
iron  and  steel  goods,  electrical  apparatus,  machinery,  manufactures  of  wood, 
silk  yarns  and  manufactures  thereof,  leather  and  manufactures  thereof,  and 
vehicles  of  various  kinds. 

EXPORTS 

While  the  albove-mentioned  decreases  in  imports  of  manufactured  goods  is 
a  good  augury,  a  more  reassuring  feature  indicating  the  condition  of  British 
manufacturing  is  the  substantial  increases  which  took  place  in  the  export  of 
many  lines  of  manufactures  overseas.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  products 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  the  electrical  industry,  and  the  woollen  textile 
industry,  all  of  which,  as  reported  elsewhere,  have  completed  a  highly  active 
and  presumably  profitable  year.  The  following  are  the  principal  items  of 
manufactured  goods  showing  the  increases  in  overseas  shipments  as  compared 
with  1932:  — 


Coal  and  coke  £  21,653 

Iron  and  steel   1,876,589 

Non-ferrous  metals   5,254,603 

Cutlery  and  hardware   846,122 


Electrical  goods  £  913,787 

Woollens  and  worsteds,  and  yarns  1,578,312 

Leather  and  leather  goods   790,412 

Vehicles  (including  ships)   872,270 


A  particularly  disappointing  development,  however,  has  been  the  drastic 
decline  in  exports  of  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures  of  £3,913,000.  This,  of 
course,  is  coincident  with  the  extremely  depressed  state  of  the  Lancashire  indus- 
try. The  figures,  nevertheless,  do  show  that  as  compared  with  1931,  exports  of 
cotton  manufactures  have  risen  by  some  £2,334,000. 

The  increase  in  the  total  value  of  exports  during  1933,  although  disappoint- 
ingly small,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  advantage  accruing  from  suspension  of 
the  gold  standard  two  years  ago,  when  British  manufacturers  were  enabled 
once  more  to  meet  world  competition  and  to  re-enter  many  of  their  former 
markets  abroad.  More  important  in  the  enhanced  position  in  which  the  over- 
seas trade  finds  itself  at  the  close  of  1933,  was  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  general 
customs  duties.  By  means  of  tariff  protection,  British  industry  has  been  able 
to  gain  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  home  market,  which  was  formerly  sup- 
plied by  merchandise  from  overseas.  The  impetus  thus  given  has  been  in  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  greatly  improved  state  of  affairs  during  the 
past  year  in  the  import  trade. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  preliminary  trade  returns  issued  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade 
do  not  contain  sufficient  details  upon  which  to  base  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  Canada.  In  the  appended  table,  however,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  include  as  far  as  possible  those  products  which  are  extensively 
imported  from  Canada  into  this  country.  While  this  does  not  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  existing  situation,  it  must  necessarily  suffice  until  the  official 
detailed  returns  are  available,  about  a  year  hence. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  Canada  has  been  able 
to  maintain  her  position  as  leading  supplier  to  the  United  Kingdom,  although 
there  was  a  decline  in  her  shipments  of  over  1,250,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  barley  from  Canada  declined  from 
2,442,000  cwts.  to  825,000  cwts.,  while  at  the  same  time  total  imports  rose  by 
50  per  cent  to  15,974,000  cwts.  When  greater  attention  is  given  by  Canadian 
growers  to  the  barley  types  required  in  this  country,  it  seems  possible  that  they 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  market.  During  1933,  Canada  has 
also  maintained  her  position  as  leading  supplier  of  flour,  while  at  the  same  time 
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increasing  her  shipments  to  4,326.000  cwts.  Concurrently,  flour  imports  from 
France  rose  by  nearly  1,000,000  cwts.  from  440,000  cwts.,  while  shipments  from 
all  other  sources  declined  to  some  extent. 

An  outstanding  feature  during  the  year  has  been  the  renewed  interest  shown 
by  Canadian  exporters  in  the  British  market  for  bacon  and  hams.  While  total 
imports  fell  by  well  over  2,000,000  cwts.,  Canada's  share  of  the  bacon  market 
increased  to  506.000  cwts.  from  181,000  cwts.  in  1932  and  49,000  cwts.  in  1931. 
Important  as  this  is,  however,  Canada's  shipments  represent  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  imports  from  all  sources.  Imports  of  Canadian  hams  also  recorded  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  figures  disclose  that  for  the  third  year  in  succession  there  has  been  a 
further  reduction  in  imports  of  cattle,  corresponding  to  increased  production 
within  the  country.  However,  Canadian  shipments  rose  to  the  highest  figure 
for  some  years,  reaching  51,433  head — a  three-fold  increase  over  a  year  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  Irish  Free  State  fell  by  more  than  40,000  head, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  further  reduction  will  take  place  during  the  current 
year  following  the  imposition  of  additional  restrictions  on  imports  from  that 
country. 

The  reduction  in  cheese  imports  from  Canada  and  the  further  increase  of 
supplies  from  New  Zealand  are,  to  say  the  least,  disappointing.  Whereas 
Canada  at  one  time  was  the  principal  supplier  of  cheese  to  Great  Biritain, 
last  year  her  shipments  fell  by  over  100,000  cwts.  to  629,000  cwts.,  while  those 
from  New  Zealand  rose  by  twice  that  amount  to  2,059,000  cwts. 

While  Canada  maintained  her  relative  position  of  third  leading  supplier  of 
canned  salmon,  being  preceded  by  Russia  and  the  United  States,  her  total  trade 
in  this  commodity  cannot  be  considered  as  entirely  satisfactory,  since  imports 
from  the  United  States,  totalling  210,000  cwts.,  were  more  than  double  those 
from  Canada.  The  higher  price  for  Canadian  sockeye  and  lack  of  continuity 
of  supplies  are  the  probable  reasons  for  the  lower  volume  of  shipments. 

The  substantial  improvement  in  Canadian  apple  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year,  following  a  record  harvest,  placed  the  Dominion  in  a  leading 
position  as  a  supplier  of  this  commodity.  Although  total  imports  decreased  to 
7,459,000  cwts.,  those  from  Canada  were  more  than  doubled,  amounting  to 
3,373,000  cwts.  On  the  other  hand,  shipments  from  the  United  States  declined 
to  1,371,000  cwts.,  or  by  over  50  per  cent. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  has  been  the  further  increase  in  shipments  of 
Canadian  leaf  tobacco  to  this  market,  which  rose  from  10,671,000  cwts.  in  the 
previous  year  to  13,993.000  cwts.  Ten  years  ago,  Canada's  exports  of  tobacco 
to  this  market  amounted  to  only  175,000  pounds. 

In  both  hard  and  soft  woods,  Canada's  position  during  the  past  year  has 
been  materially  improved.  Imports  from  Canada  of  soft  woods,  other  than 
planed  or  dressed,  readied  a  total  of  603,000  loads,  apparently  at  the  expense 
of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  The  embargo  on  imports  from  the  Soviet 
during  the  spring  was  apparently  of  some  advantage  to  Canada,  although 
despite  the  embargo,  total  imports  rose  to  5,602,000  loads  from  4,222,000  loads 
in  1932. 

A  substantial  increase  was  also  recorded  in  the  imports  from  Canada  of 
sawn  hardwoods;  during  the  year  the  Dominion  was  the  second  largest  supplier, 
following  the  United  States. 

While  Canada  maintained  her  position  as  a  supplier  of  newsprint  and  print- 
ing paper,  being  second  in  importance  to  Newfoundland,  her  shipments  were 
slightly  lower  than  the  figure  established  m  1931.  However,  the  total  tor  1933 
of  l,9i9,000  cwts.  represented  an  increase  over  1932  of  about  500,000  cwts.,  and 
constituted  approximately  26  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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There  was  an  advance  during  1933  in  the  volume  of  shipments  of  patent 
leather  from  Canada.  The  Dominion  is  now  the  leading  supplier  to  this  market, 
her  share  having  increased  from  8,000  to  11,500  cwts.,  which  was  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports. 


IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS,  ETC.,  INTO  THE 
UNITED   KINGDOM  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1932  AND  1933 


1932 


1933 


,Yheai— 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Australia  

Argentine  

United  States  

Soviet  Union  

Oats— 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Soviet  Union  

Argentine  

Barley — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Soviet  Union  

Roumania  

United  States  

Australia  

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — ■ 

Total  imports  

Canada  . .  .  

Australia  

United  States  

France   

Bacon — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Denmark  

Netherlands  

Irish  Free  State  

Poland    (including  Dantzig) 

J  [runs — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Cattle— 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Irish  Free  State  

Butter — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Denmark  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Cheese — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

New  Zealand  . . '  

Eggs  in  Shell — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Denmark  

Poland    (including  Dantzig) 

Netherlands  

China  

Irish  Free  State  

Australia  

Canned  Salmon — 

Total  imports  

Canada  '.  

Soviet  Union  

United  States  


I  linnfvfv 
\£  uciii  ii  ly 

Value 

v^Judllll/l  ly 

V  alue 

Cwts. 

£ 

vwus. 

105.637,134 

32,474,217 

112,391,308 

31,007,952 

46,853,419 

14,627,993 

45,572,295 

13,510,516 

24,116,182 

7  605  837 

90  988  892 

8  °>77  5*?6 

20, 6 16^3 17 

6,146,846 

24,698,928 

6  191  257 

4,'635'671 

L462'509 

5'046 

1,382 

3,274.960 

'906  030 

5  769  887 

1  362' 533 

6,471,849 

1,836.423 

5,613,756 

1.207,181 

9  47Q  Q4Q 

759  740 

1  269  425 

9no  QQQ 

Ol/UjOOU 

113,357 

34,432 

763.767 

148,564 

3,155,952 

824,115 

2  695  395 

561  928 

10  1 78  1 1 R 

9  97°,  61  5 

Z,t7  /  0,U1J 

74.5  °,51 

2,442,751 

703,286 

825,208 

204,407 

2,726,482 

668,129 

3,904,567 

719,473 

529,471 

140.733 

3.117,870 

620,875 

1,595,241 

56L011 

2,781^299 

89L758 

3 12 '49  6 

114*619 

'585*978 

171^249 

O  KOO  KOO 

o,oZy,OoZ 

O  K O  A  no  1 

o,Oo4,Uol 

(\  OA  O  G,fi(\ 

y,o4a,ooU 

O  KfLI  OKT 

0, 00/,  Zoi 

0  ot  A  AT  It 

o,9/4,U/0 

1    O  A  Cl   £T  KO 

A   OOC  f\A  0 

4,«5ZO,U4o 

l,oo9,zoo 

O  001  COO 

Z,o6L,OZ6 

1.068,318 

O  TOO  OKO 

Z,i66,Zoc> 

f\C\A    KA  1 

yy4,o41 

461,997 

HOG  OC7 

zoo,  00  / 

IIo,ZOO 

coon  k 
oz,o9o 

440,077 

i  ot  *7C\A 

lo/,/U4 

1    OAT  C\A  A 

1, .397, 044 

352,420 

11    OAA  oon 

11.390.839 

30.189.052 

9.084,933 

on  no  a  cnT 

29,934.50/ 

181,580 

524.938 

506.113 

1    ETA  A   ^  1  O 

1,599,718 

7,670,349 

20,941.299 

5,524,497 

19,123.933 

975,573 

2,425,219 

871.950 

2,678.234 

O  A  A  A  A  C 

200, 09  0 

633,959 

204,303 

612,552 

1    1  O       O  O  A 

l,13o,389 

2,658,606 

783,758 

A  OA  O  IIP 

2,293,11b 

801.349 

2.723.993 

869,483 

3  067  208 

142,867 

503,521 

180,639 

657.842 

4fi5  980 

T:U*l,ZO«7 

1,645,579 

564,048 

9  004  497 

J-\  1X111  DcL 

Number 

fi49  fil  1 

8,944,010 

633,607 

6  °.69  8?8 
u  ,ouz  ,000 

1  794 
±0,  /  zt 

346.226 

51,433 

8fi8  9Q1 

fi95  887 

8,597,784 

582,174 

5  404  547 

Cwts. 

8,364,367 

41.055,142 

8,834.514 

34,437,081 

(Figures  not  available) 

2,583.664 

13.432.387 

2.519.119 

10,695.544 

1,795,465 

8,618.438 

1,693,545 

6.532.537 

2,140,280 

10,857.148 

2,512,447 

10,194.961 

3,003.113 

9.089.757 

3.039.667 

7.612.100 

747.478 

2,266,070 

629,715 

1.665.669 

1,849,132 

5,435,623 

2,059,393 

4,888,002 

Gt.  Hundreds 

Gt.  Hundreds 

19,994,675 

9.063.620 

18,373.884 

7.305,158 

(Figures  not  available) 

6,392,302 

2,970,200 

6.233.637 

2.551.483 

1,874,311 

624,773 

1,680.894 

508.485 

1.402.979 

649.588 

1.002.841 

406.624 

850.023 

347,426 

1.396.459 

602.759 

3.948.328 

1,701.868 

3,437.028 

99S.261 

1,515,542 

894,610 

1.899.603 

1.024.547 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

854.928 

3,384.159 

693.896 

2,657.073 

141,906 

617,573 

100.988 

549,458 

393.299 

1.551,252 

288,597 

941,441 

216.683 

818.912 

210,340 

710.653 
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Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products  and  B-aw  Materials,  etc.,  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  Calendar  Years  1932  and  1933 — Continued 

1932  1933 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Apples,  Rate — 

Cwts.  * 

£ 

Cwts. 

f 

8,090,780 

7,830,110 

7,459,188 

6,987,189 

1,612,213 

1,558,639 

3,373.871 

2,565,535 

3,127,788 

3,156,130 

1,371,008 

1,500,640 

1,684,942 

1,914,084 

1,969,643 

2,223,681 

Pears,  Raw — 

1,112,221 

1,473,418 

1,132,613 

1,539,070 

120,102 

199,188 

250J60 

324,004 

531,350 

757,965 

483,254 

701,009 

Tomatoes,  Canned — 

856,868 

857,623 

745,164 

783,414 

(No  classification  by  countries 

available) 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured — ■ 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

174,911,905 

9,522,730 

211,233,804 

10,974,586 

10,671,960 

767,136 

13,993,192 

980,374 

15,069,070 

805,089 

10,394,618 

492,572 

10,431,066 

Ju  /  .zoo 

4Q<i  807 
^ty  l),ou  / 

315,564 

12,977.^673 

457,463 

Asbestos,  Raw,  Fibre  and  Waste — 

Tons 

Tons 

18,106 

361,102 

24,915 

442,416 

S.  and  S.W.  Africa  

5,612 

11  A  77K 

/  ,004 

1  QQ  74^ 

7,183 

166,000 

7,257 

151,896 

Copper  Ore — 

33,170 

714,133 

32.256 

791,313 

,   ,  .  12,780 

4oO,DZO 

1  Q  9^G 

io,zoy 

KAQ  QC7 

D4y  ,oo  / 

6,718 

159,226 

7,768 

189,874 

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet — 

,   .  .  265,564 

3,261,828 

285,027 

3,420,901 

,     ,  54,827 

678,305 

69,966 

841,085 

l,OoO, lUo 

I/IK  OQO 

140,  Joy 

1  74.7  Gl  Q 

Zinc,  Crude — 

.   .  .  87,363 

1.261,892 

82,846 

1,407,886 

658.080 

51,326 

869,253 

295,239 

10,625 

188.925 

Leather,  Undressed,  Hides — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

308.339 

1,679,246 

338,120 

1,911,981 

3,121 

24,362 

2,190 

16,647 

203,193 

1,132,492 

235,268 

1,380.639 

16,164 

80,899 

21,937 

106,055 

Leather,  Dressed,  Patent,  Varnished,  Japanned  and  Enam 

elled— 

18,353 

647,607 

24,718 

745,663 

8,161 

307.092 

11,557 

368,422 

7.283 

234,805 

7,687 

205.462 

1,516 

50,110 

4,056 

118,737 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — 

Doz.  Prs. 

Doz.  Prs. 

993,981 

894  587 

862,173 

866  242 

102,092 

288',234 

190707 

395^909 

Germany  , 

.    .  .  71,474 

67,524 

23,616 

16.744 

55,121 

56,818 

27,570 

18,723 

Paper,  Printing,  not  Coated,  and  Writing  Paper  in  Large 

Ssh  opf  9  

A  ^  /  M   <    i  -  > 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

6,615,124 

4,224,704 

7,208,059 

3.901,979 

Canada   

1,413.330 

886,963 

1,919,848 

984,029 

Newfoundland    and  Coast 

of  1 

2,418,030 

1,670,031 

2.721.074 

1.577.159 

Finland  

1.485.49!) 

775.61 1 

i  ft  A  l  l  l  rr 
l.OUl.l  I.) 

1 )  i  ,),,),M) 

766.647 

497,000 

661,860 

396,715 

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping,  including  Tissue  Paper — 

3,178,032 

2,724,809 

3,619.202 

2.785,106 

40,196 

5.219 

1.791 

1,308,213 

2.005.533 

1.449,040 

491,873 

596,898 

461.689 

Cardboard,  Millboard.  Leatherboarijl 

and   \\  ullbonrds — 

2,203.718 

3.171.712 

2.116,489 

(No  classi 

t'u;itiun  by  countries 

a  vail  able) 
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Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products  and  Raw  Materials,  etc.,  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  Calendar  Years  1932  and  1933 — Concluded 

1932  1933 


Qua  ntity 

Value 

Quantity 

V  alue 

kjU.  r  z. 

£ 

KjVL,  r  t. 

£ 

Wood  and  Timber,  Heirn,  Hard,  Other 

than  Mahogany — 

•iyu.oiy 

l,UO/,/U9 

oUy,yoi 

.  000,04:0 

09o,o  I  / 

eft  778 
oU,  /  /  0 

i±oo,ViV 

7fi  KSQ 

Z>JL,06i± 

Poland    (including  Dantzig) 

9^0  1  78 

07  oaA 
O  /,OOl 

110,000 

1  K  7QO 

10,  /sy 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sewn,  Soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

424,904 

925,797 

335,784 

608,141 

14,449 

67,601 

13,557 

49,396 

97^  800 

•M^  ^81 

OtO,00  1 

lvO,Z  10 

1  RQ  7Q7 

ioy,  /  y  / 

Hi  11 1 :1  11  fl 

29  130 

72,966 

53  714 

108  478 

1  9  fi78 

87  100 

00,000 

Wood  and  limber,  (Sawn,  Hard,  other 

than  Mahogany — 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Ft. 

25,445,336 

4.547,957 

26,005,829 

4,021,94S 

3,966,605 

479,817 

4,470,352 

454,998 

Y  T  .    "  i.  ^  ,1      CI  i.  _  i.  _ 

i  o  AiA  fi  ion 

J. .504,9 1 1 

12,395,034 

1    A  O  O  ATA 

1.923,2/0 

Poland    (including  D'antzig) 

9  lift  n>fi7 

8*?8 

'}  91  77^ 

0,£  lO,  /  /  J 

499  093 

1  282  765 

321  862 

301.444 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

Total  imports  

4.222,121 

LJ,0o6.o90 

0,602,530 

17,161,760 

Canada   

215,515 

945,776 

603.747 

A   A  O  1    A  fcA 

2,081.9o9 

1.501,336 

A  ^97  Q^f=» 

1  1 7fi  ^70 
1.1  /  0.0  1  v 

Q  707  Qfi9 

o,  /  u  /  ,yo- 

Finland  

1.099,880 

3,059,597 

1.660,831 

4,791.869 

Sweden  

649,827 

1,890.893 

937^335 

2J4o!337 

Poland    (including  Dantzig)  . 

195,383 

548.111 

499,459 

1,382,147 

148,077 

902,300 

138,828 

822.093 

Stores  of  all  Dimensions — ■ 

26,125 

196  401 

49  H4.0 

997  Ol  Q 
 t  ,.llO 

(No  classification  by  countries 

available) 

Sleepers  of  all  kinds — 

223,930 

569,739 

230,598 

600.817 

(No  classification  by  countries 

available) 

~\Yood  Pulp,  Mechanical,  Wet — ■ 

Tons 

Tons 

1.010.217 

2.422,384 

1,110.226 

2,504,538 

35,895 

106,751 

13,644 

35.065 

496,947 

1.240.052 

471,649 

1. 114.400 

224,582 

510,941 

341,970 

777.011 

243,453 

539,379 

281.388 

575.175 

UNITED  KINGDOM  CANNED  FRUIT  MARKET 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  25,  1934. — Shipments  of  canned  goods  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  somewhat  heavier  during  the  past  quarter  than  for  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year. 

While  the  following  figures  are  not  claimed  to  be  completely  accurate,  they 
afford  a  close  approximation  to  actual  imports  of  canned  goods  of  interest  to 
Canadian  shippers  for  the  last  three  months  of  1933: — 


Oct.  -Dec, 

Oct.-Dec. 

1933 

1932 

Apples — 

Cases 

Cases 

  138,622 

242.081 

  61.880 

37.358 

  74,742 

200.723 

3.000 

  2,000 

1.000 

Peaches — ■ 

  867.641 

774.691 

  117 

36 

  36,255 

50,467 

  50 

  827,680 

708.940 
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Oct.  -Dec,  Oct.-Dec, 

1933  1932 

Pears —  Cases  Cases 

Total   887,974  860.929 

Canada   28,892  43,862 

Australia   25,214  51,289 

South  Africa   1,850  625 

United  States   831,928  764,050 

Loganberries — 

Total   71,057  33.481 

Canada   16,252  3,960 

United  States   54,805  29,521 

Cherries — 

Total   50,140  44,287 

Canada   18,714  570 

Australia     50 

United  States   4,469  1,408 

Other  countries   26,957  42,259 

Fruit  Salad — 

Total   274,841 

Canada   50  .... 

Australia   633  .... 

South  Africa   2,955   

United  States   270,861   

Grapefruit — 

Total   57.108  13,215 

Canada   316  2,352 

Australia   ....  50 

South  Africa   347  126 

United  States   56.137  10,677 


NOTES  ON  THE  IMPORTS 

Reviewing  the  market  for  the  past  year,  the  main  feature  is  the  curtailment 
of  business  due  to  fluctuation  in  exchange.  At  the  same  time,  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year,  aided  by  the  tariff  advantage  and  exchange  rates 
which  were  favourable  compared  with  those  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
pounds  sterling,  Canadian  firms  were  able  to  do  some  excellent  trading.  This, 
however,  eased  off  during  the  past  quarter  when  American  exchange  became 
more  favourable,  and  to  some  extent  nullified  the  advantages  which  the  tariff 
advantage  had  given  the  Dominion. 

General  forward  buying  during  the  last  quarter  was  very  dull  owing  to  the 
extremely  uncertain  exchange  and.  the  fact  that  the  merchants  were  concen- 
trating their  attention  on  the  disposal  of  stocks  bought  under  previous  contracts, 
to  the  seasonal  Christmas  demand. 

In  considering  the  following  prices,  any  firm  wishing  to  estimate  a  duty- 
paid  landed  price  from  the  c.i.f.  values  given  may  do  so  by  adding  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  to  foreign  fruits — Empire  products  duty  free — plus  a  sugar 
duty  applicable  to  all  countries  of  4Ad.  per  dozen  for  Choice,  3d.  per  dozen  for 
Standards,  and  lj-d.  per  dozen  for  Seconds,  plus  a  general  landing  charge  of 
3d.  a  dozen. 

Pews. — Figured  on  the  above  basis,  California!!  Bartlett  pears  which  during 
the  quarter  were  quoted  at  from  81.25  to  $1.27  for  Seconds  (with  the  exchange 
at  $5.10),  were  valued  at  3d.  per  dozen  landed,  duty  paid,  while  Canadian 
Keefer  pears  quoted  at  $1.50  c.i.f.  were  somewhat  dearer  landed,  duty  paid,  at 
6s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Towards  the  ''lose  of  the  quarter,  prices  tor  Californian  pears 
hardened  .-lightly  and  were  being  quoted  C.i.f.  $1.30  for  Seconds,  $1.40  for 
Standards,  and  $1.55  for  Choice. 

Peaches. — Californian  peaches  were  steadily  offered  at  the  prices  set  by  the 
Peach    Control    Committee.    As    from   January    1.    however,    the  committee 
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advanced  the  pi  ice  of  nearly  every  variety  except  2^'s  Second  peaches  which 
remained  at  $1.25  c.i.f.  Standards  were  given  an  advanced  quotation  of  $1.42  c.i.f. 

A  new  development  in  regard  to  the  peach  market  has  been  the  forced 
lowering  of  t  lie  fixed  prices  of  Australian  peaches.  The  Australian  Board,  faced 
with  an  exceedingly  heavy  carry-over  of  last  year's  pack  of  fruit  estimated  at 
600,000  cases,  and  the  approaching  arrival  of  the  new  pack — the  Australian 
season  being  from  February  to  March — decided  to  reduce  their  prices  on 
Jj  nuary  18  to  6s.  duty  paid  for  Standard  peaches,  6s.  9d.  for  Standard  pears, 
ami  (>>.  6d.  for  Standard  apricots,  packed  in  the  usual  2^  tins.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  the  former  fixed  prices  were  6s.  8Jd.  for  Standard  peaches,  7s.  8Jd.  for 
Standard  pears,  and  7s.  74d.  for  Standard  apricots. 

Gallon  Apples. — There  has  been  some  complaint  of  late  that  Canadian 
gallon  apples  have  been  too  hard  for  satisfactory  use  on  this  market.  As  is 
probably  well  known  to  the  majority  of  Canadian  packers,  these  apples  are  prin- 
cipally used  for  the  making  of  apple  pies — i.e.  apples  cooked  in  a  fairly  deep 
dish  with  a  simple  pastry  crust.  In  numerous  instances  it  has  been  found  that 
the  apples  did  not  soften  sufficiently  under  the  normal  length  of  cooking  as  did 
the  American  gallon  apples.  Prices  for  gallon  apples  here  during  the  quarter 
have  been  about  14s.  6d.  to  15s.  duty  paid.  Northwestern  gallon  apples  were 
quoted  on  the  London  market  at  $3.50  c.i.f. 

Loganberries. — In  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  importers,  there  is  a  very 
good  market  for  Canadian  loganberries,  providing  they  keep  to  the  same 
standard  of  quality  as  has  been  received  in  London  during  the  past  year.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  average  price  during  the  year  for  Oregon  logan- 
berries has  been  about  $1.07  for  Choice,  or  on  par  exchange,  about  4s.  5|d.  c.i.f. 
Canadian  pack  were  sold  at  about  $1.45  to  $1.50  c.i.f. 

Plums. — February  and  March  is  usually  the  best  period  for  the  sale  of 
plums,  of  which  fairly  steady  shipments  have  been  received  from  Canada. 
Here  keen  competition  is  met  from  English  canners,  who  recently  quoted  Vic- 
torias 8s.  per  dozen,  greengages  8s.,  golden  plums  6s.  6d.,  and  purple  egg  plums 
7s.,  direct  to  the  retailer. 

Cherries. — During  the  quarter  some  18,000  cases  of  cherries  arrived  from 
Canada,  packed  in  No.  1  tall  tins  containing  10  ounces,  and  competed  with 
Italian  which  were  selling  at  from  4s.  to  4s.  3d.  for  \\  flats  second  quality  c.i.f., 
and  4s.  6d.  for  first  quality.  Canadian  cherries  in  No.  2  tins  were  quoted  on  the 
market  at  about  8s.  per  dozen,  duty  paid,  while  English  cherries  were  selling 
direct  to  retailer  at  9s.  per  dozen. 


POSSIBILITIES  FOR  INDENT  TRADE  WITH  WEST  AFRICA 

In  a  report  on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Bristol,  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1565  (January  27,  1934),  Canadian  firms  interested  in  trade  with  West 
Africa  were  requested  (page  124)  to  submit  prices  f.o.b.  steamer  New  York. 

These  instructions  should  have  been  amplified  to  include  prices  f.o.b.  Cana- 
dian ports,  as  a  more  direct  service  to  West  Africa  is  provided  by  vessels  of  the 
Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.  on  the  South  African  route,  which  make  monthly 
sailings  from  Montreal  in  summer  and  from  St.  John  or  Halifax  in  winter,  calling 
at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  at  which  point  frequent  facilities  are  available  for 
quick  transhipment  of  cargo  destined  for  other  West  African  ports. 
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RAILWAY  SLEEPERS  FOR  EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  advises 
that  tenders  are  being  invited  by  the  Egyptian  State  Railways  for  the  supply 
of  240,000  to  340.000  wooden  sleepers,  normal  gauge,  and  9.250  crossing  sleepers. 
Tenders  close  at  11.30  a.m.  on  May  1,  1934. 

Douglas  fir  is  the  only  Canadian  species  acceptable  under  the  specifications. 

A  copy  of  the  specifications  and  conditions  of  tendering  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Chief  Engineer,  Egyptian 
Government,  41  Tothill  Street,  London,  S.W.I,  England,  on  payment  of  one 
dollar  in  Canadian  funds. 

MEXICAN  MARKET  FOR  SHOE  LAST  BLANKS  AND  HEEL  STRIPS 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  January  26,  1934. — There  is  a  moderate  but  worthwhile 
market  in  Mexico  for  semi-prepared  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lasts  and 
heels  for  footwear.  Importation  of  the  finished  article  is  practically  impossible 
in  view  of  the  tariff  barrier  and  the  low  price  of  the  domestic  product.  Wooden 
shanks  are  practically  all  imported,  but  the  business  is  a  virtual  monopoly  of  a 
company  with  world-wide  ramifications,  which  imports  from  Canada  when  prices 
competitive  with  those  of  the  United  States  are  obtainable.  Steel  shanks  are 
made  locally,  and  there  are  at  present  no  importations.  The  cheap  lines  of 
shoes  produced  in  Mexico  are  supplied  with  wooden  heel  parts  made  of  Mexican' 
ash  or  "  fresno,"  as  it  is  called  in  this  country.  This  may  be  purchased  locally; 
for  about  150  pesos,  or,  at  present  rates  of  exchange,  for  about  $41.65  Canadian 
per  M  f.b.m.  for  clears.  There  remains,  however,  the  fairly  good  market  for. 
maple  which  is  used  in  the  heels  for  the  high-grade  shoe  trade  and  for  lasts. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  birch  being  used  for  heels  if  price  quotations  are 
sufficiently  better  than  maple  prices  and  if  the  quality  is  good  and  uniform. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

The  Industrial  Census  of  1930,  based  on  data  for  the  year  1929,  gives  the 
total  number  of  establishments  manufacturing  wooden  heels  and  lasts  in  the 
republic  as  43;  the  total  investment.  322,482  pesos;  the  personnel  employed, 
304;  the  value  of  the  primary  materials  used,  97,496  pesos;  and  the  total  value 
of  production  in  1929  as  565,520  pesos.  Of  the  43  plants,  one,  employing  65 
workmen,  had  an  annual  production  valued  at  239,658  pesos;  one,  employing 
19  workers,  had  an  annual  production  valued  at  87.483  pesos;  four,  employing 
a  total  of  65  workers,  had  a  total  production  for  the  year  valued  at  120.156 
pesos;  and  the  remainder  produced  wooden  heels  and  lasts  to  a  value  of  less 
than  20,000  pesos  each  annually.  However,  18  of  the  43  establishments  did  not 
employ  workers.  Classified  according  to  the  number  of  workers,  there  were  two 
plants  with  a  total  of  84  workers,  nine  plants  with  a  total  of  120  workers,  and 
the  remaining  14  workshops  averaged  about  two  workers  each.  There  has  been 
some  development  since  1929,  one  plant  in  particular  having  been  very  completely, 
modernized  by  the  installation  of  the  most  up-to-date  American  machinery. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET 

No  statistic-  are  available  as  to  the  importations  of  these  forms  of  wood; 
but  one  of  the  leading  Mexican  producer-,  using  probably  the  bulk  of  the 
imported  wood,  estimates  that,  in  ordinary  times  his  own  annual  consumption 
of  imported  maple  amounts  to  about  5  carloads  of  block-  tor  la<(s  and  about 
10  carloads  of  strips  for  heel-. 
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M  ARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

All  wood  for  lasts  and  heels  must  be  clear  and  both  kiln-  and  air-dried. 
No  tolerance  is  allowed  in  last  blocks,  but  up  to  10  per  cent  tolerance  is  allowed 
in  heel  strips,  although,  naturally,  the  less  waste  and  the  better  the  quality,  the 
greater  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  and  holding  the  market.  The  blocks  are 
rough-shaped,  and  still  have  the  machine-stock  marks  at  both  ends.  They 
come  in  the  standard  sizes  of  1  to  11.  The  strips  range  in  size  from  If  to  2 
inches  in  thickness  by  2  to  2f  inches  in  width;  they  must  be  not  less  than  24 
inches  and  not  mure  than  48  inches  in  length.  Prices  may  be  quoted  c.i.f. 
Laredo,  Texas,  or  f.o.b.  factory,  but  with  the  latter  quotation  the  rail  freight 
rates  to  Laredo  should  be  given.  Prices  on  blocks  should  be  quoted  per  thousand 
pieces,  and  on  strips  per  thousand  feet  board  measure. 

Shanks  are  supplied  in  the  standard  sizes,  1-large,  for  men's  shoes; 
2-mcdium,  for  youths'  shoes;  and  3  for  women's  stitchdowns.  These  are  handled 
in  sacks  of  2.500  pairs. 

COMPETITION 

Apart  from  the  local  wood  mentioned  above,  all  supplies  are  imported  from 
the  eastern  United  States  in  carload  lots,  mainly  mixed  blocks  and  strips,  and 
any  interested  Canadian  firm  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  compete  wuth  the 
American  product.  Apart  from  costs  of  production,  it  is  probable  that  the 
biggest  difficulty  to  overcome  would  be  freight  costs,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
all  importations  into  Mexico  must  be  made  by  rail  to  avoid  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  effect  on  the  wood  of  the  sea  air  and  delays  in  tropical  ports.  The  ques- 
tion of  freight  costs  must,  therefore,  be  gone  into  most  carefully  before  making 
any  quotations  to  importers  in  Mexico.  The  current  price  for  first-class  maple 
strips,  clear  and  90  per  cent  usable,  is  about  $85  United  States  currency  per 
M  f.b.m.,  f.o.b.  point  of  shipment.  Maple  blocks  for  lasts  are  selling,  according 
to  size,  at  from  $60  to  $200  United  States  funds  per  M,  f.o.b.  point  of  shipment. 

Present  prices  for  shanks  are  about  63  cents  United  States  per  M  pieces 
for  size  1,  and  52  cents  United  States  per  M  for  sizes  2  and  3,  f.o.b.  United 
States  factory.  The  prices  delivered  to  the  customer  in  Mexico  City,  including 
freight,  duties,  etc.,  are  about  $1  United  States  per  M  pieces  for  size  1,  95  cents 
per  3.1  for  size  2,  and  90  cents  per  M  for  size  3. 

TARIFFS 

The  Mexican  tariff  on  lasts  of  wood  of  all  kinds  for  the  manufacture  of 
footwear  is  1.40  pesos  per  legal  kilogram,  or  about  31.6  cents  Canadian  per 
pound.  On  wooden  heels,  even  when  covered  with  celluloid,  the  rate  is  1.60 
pesos  per  legal  kilo,  or  about  36.1  cents  Canadian  per  pound;  and  when  covered 
with  textile  or  when  partly  of  leather,  the  rate  is  2.40  pesos  per  legal  kilo,  or 
about  54.2  cents,  Canadian,  per  pound.  As  compared  with  these  high  rates,  the 
duty  on  ordinary  wood  in  rough  blocks  for  the  manufacture  of  lasts  is  only 
20  centavos  per  100  gross  kilos,  or  about  4.5  cents  Canadian  per  100  pounds, 
while  the  duty  on  strips  of  wTood  for  the  manufacture  of  heels  amounts  to  2  pesos 
per  100  gross  kilos,  or  about  45.2  cents  Canadian  per  100  pounds. 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  one  peso  equals  49-85  cents  Canadian.) 

Several  manufacturers  in  Mexico  have  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  quota- 
tions from  Canada,  the  interest  being  mainly  in  heel  strips.  While  the  market 
is  not  very  great,  it  would  appear  worth  wdrile  for  any  interested  Canadian  pro- 
ducer to  investigate  and  submit  lowest  possible  prices  on  high-grade  maple  as 
well  as  on  birch  and  the  lower  grades  of  maple. 
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FISH  TRADE  IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  gold  peso  equals  96  V  cents  Canadian  at  par;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  January  2,  1934. — Generally  speaking  the  Argentine  market 
offers  but  a  limited  outlet  for  imported  fresh  frozen  fish,  owing  to  abundant 
supplies  of  fresh  and  salt  water  fish  being  available  in  the  rivers  and  adjacent 
coastal  waters.  The  principal  fishing  grounds  are  situated  off  Mar  del  Plata, 
about  210  miles  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Aires  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  total 
catch  in  1932  of  salt  water  fish  amounted  to  26,227,299  kilograms,  of  which 
12,399,745  kilograms  were  taken  in  the  Mar  del  Plata  area  and  11,492,785 
kilograms  by  means  of  trawlers.  The  catch  is  fairly  uniform  throughout  the 
year.  Statistics  are  not  available  for  the  river  and  lake  fisheries,  but  the  entries 
for  the  Buenos  Aires  market — the  principal  consuming  and  distributing  centre — 
in  1932  show  594,120  kilograms  of  lake  fish  and  1,161,970  kilograms  from  the 
rivers,  out  of  a  total  entry  from  all  sources  of  17,979,130  kilograms  of  fresh  fish. 

The  types  of  fish  caught  in  the  local  fisheries  are  different  from  those  taken 
in  Canadian  waters,  there  being  no  salmon,  halibut,  herring,  cod,  lobster,  or 
oysters.  The  principal  local  fish  is  that  known  as  the  "  pejerrey,"  which  has  a 
soft,  white  flesh,  while  quantities  of  prawns  are  available  nearly  all  the  year 
round. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Argentina  is  not  an  exporter  of  fish.  The  following  tables  give  the  principal 
imports  together  with  chief  sources  of  supply  for  a  number  of  years: — 


Average 

1927-31 

1931 

1932 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Kilos 

104,089 

94,419 

25,148 

59,756 

82,430 

24,273 

35,685 

9,808 

272 

5,149,200 

3,795,228 

3,807,984 

4,025,377 

2.980,947 

2,869,352 

1,036,880 

781,154 

934,016 

314,809 

220,130 

198,818 

251,931 

166,980 

146.097 

United  Kingdom  

55,663 

49,314 

52,681 

Fresh  and  fresh  frozen  fish  and  shell 

fish*  

1.129,079 

985,925 

1.006,467 

500,220 

385.261 

501,080 

54,150 

100,600 

243,714 

United  States  

488,836 

418,803 

211,299 

5,969 

5,969 

12,485 

703,167 

463,882 

220,990 

379,074 

275.101 

148,790 

Italy  

L51,366 

104,190 

27,660 

3.123.837 

2,742,870 

1,509.304 

1.811,445 

1.522,323 

978,963 

848,538 

743,955 

303,803 

246,085 

298,156 

136,184 

43,733 

74,807 

85,196 

0,976,923 

4.822,811 

1,553,630 

4.027,508 

3.614,244 

1.421.065 

754,941 

483,865 

71,117 

*  1930-31  average. 

The  foregoing  figures  represent  the  principal  groups  of  imports.  Tn  addition 
there  were  importations  under  the  following  headings  in  1932  and  1931,  figures 
in  kilograms,  those  for  the  latter  year  'being  in  parentheses:  smoked  herrings  in 
kegs,  6,735  (105) ;  dried  shrimps,  216  (4,169)  ;  caviar,  3,218  (4,410) ;  fresh  lobster, 
7,935  (no  separate  statistics  available  for  1931) ;  preserved  oysters,  403,187 
(672,128);  fresh  oysters,  9,570  (197,610);  anchovy  paste,  2,020'  (4,052)  :  ^  n-k 
fish,  148,917  (105,687). 
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DUTIES 

Argentine  duties  on  fish  and  shellfish  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are 
given  in  the  following  table.  The  rates  include  a  temporary  surtax  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  official  valuations. 

Rate  of  Duty 
Gold  Centavos  per  Kg. 


Herrings,  smoked,  in  kegs   7.04 

Herrings,  smoked,  in  boxes   10.56 

Herrings,  preserved  in  any  manner,  in  tins  or  glass  containers  ..  40.6 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  in  small  casks  or  tins   7.48 

Dried  codfish,  whole   7.148 

Dried  codfish,  cut   10.24 

Fish  and  shellfish,  preserved  in  any  manner   72.02 

Fish,  pickled  or  salted,  in  small  casks  or  tins   16.58 

Sardines  in  oil  or  sauce   16.8 

Fish  and  shellfish,  fresh,  unfrozen   10%adval. 

Fish  and  shellfish,  fresh,  frozen   42%  adval. 


NOTES  ON  IMPORTS 

Herrings. — The  bulk  of  the  smoked  herrings  imported  into  Argentina  are 
shipped  whole,  with  heads  and  tails.  They  are  packed  about  50  fish  to  a  wooden 
case  of  14§  kilograms  (31-9  lbs.)  net.  These  fish  are  almost  exclusively  of 
Dutch  origin  and  are  heavily  smoked  and  salted.  In  addition,  there  is  a  certain 
consumption  of  kippered  herrings,  which  are  principally  supplied  from  Scotland, 
although  Canada  has  also  secured  a  portion  of  this  trade  through  New  York 
brokers.  These  are  packed  two  fish  to  a  cellophane  wrapper  in  wooden  boxes 
of  15  pounds.  Unofficial  statistics  show  the  total  imports  of  herrings  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1933  to  be  9,911  cases,  as  against  8.751  cases  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Smoked  fish  must  be  shipped  in  frozen  space.  In  the  case  of 
a  trial  shipment  of  Canadian  smoked  and  salted  herrings,  similar  to  the  Dutch 
pack,  imported  into  Argentina  in  ordinary  freight  space,  it  was  found  that  the 
oil  had  been  sweated  out  of  the  fish. 

Under  the  recently  concluded  Anglo-Argentine  Supplementary  Trade  Agree- 
ment (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1557:  December  2,  1933,  page 
928),  the  duties  on  herrings  were  materially  reduced  for  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries. Some  time  ago  considerable  quantities  of  smoked  and  salted  herrings  in 
sealed  tins  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  This  trade  was  almost 
terminated  by  a  subsequent  increase  in  duty,  but  the  new  reductions  may  make 
possible  the  resumption  of  these  shipments.  These  fish  are  hard  smoked  red 
herrings  and  are  sold  in  tins  containing  one  and  two  dozen  fish. 

Codfish. — A  report  covering  the  codfish  requirements  of  the  Argentine 
market  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1520  (March  18, 
1933),  page  377.  The  situation  as  outlined  in  this  report  remains  unaltered 
with  the  exception  that  the  duties  have  been  considerably  lowered  by  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  Supplementary  Trade  Agreement. 

Fresh  Fish. — Owing  to  abundant  local  supplies,  the  Argentine  market  for 
imported  fresh  fish  is  limited.  Of  the  total  imports  under  this  category  in  1932, 
amounting  to  1,006,467  kilograms,  only  36,320  kilograms  represent  unfrozen  fish, 
practically  all  of  which  is  credited  to  Uruguay.  Principal  imports  under  this 
heading  are:  frozen  squid,  from  Spain,  the  United  States  and  Portugal;  frozen 
octopus,  from  Spain,  Japan,  and  Portugal;  frozen  salmon,  from  the  United  States 
(mostly  of  Canadian  origin),  and,  to  a  small  extent,  Japan;  and  tunney  fish, 
from  Spain  and  Japan. 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  are  prepared  by  the  quick-frozen  method.  The 
domestic  consumption  of  frozen  salmon  is  limited  to  the  British  and  American 
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community.  However,  there  are  a  few  canning  establishments  which  are  begin- 
ning to  tin  imported  frozen  salmon.  Japanese  salmon  has  been  used  by  one  of 
the  principal  packers,  but  its  colour  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  the  Cana- 
dian fish.  The  industry  principally  uses  red  king  or  silversides,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  fall  salmon,  weighing  from  5  to  8  pounds  each.  Each  fish  must  be 
individually  wrapped  in  paper;  they  are  usually  packed  in  200-  or  100-lb.  cases. 

The  majority  of  shipments  of  frozen  salmon  are  made  via  New  York,  since 
the  usual  orders  are  small.  The  McCormick  Steamship  Company,  operating 
a  direct  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Vancouver,  will  utilize  their  freezing 
chambers  if  they  can  secure  a  minimum  cargo  of  10  short  tons. 

Canned  Fish. — Anchovies  and  mussels  from  Spain  and  Italy  probably  make 
up  a  large  percentage  of  the  imports  under  this  heading.  There  are  also  some 
imports  of  canned  tunney  from  Spain  and  France.  Canned  salmon  is  imported 
in  small  quantities  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  principally  Canadian  salmon  sold  under 
a  well-known  English  packer's  name ;  there  is  also  some  Siberian  salmon  brought 
in  from  England.  Imports  of  canned  salmon  in  1933  were  515  cases  as  against 
656  cases  in  1932  and  2,443  cases  in  1931. 

Canned  crab  and  lobster  are  imported  in  small  quantities,  the  former  from 
Japan  and  the  latter  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  product  from 
the  United  Kingdom  is  Canadian  lobster  sold  under  the  name  of  the  firm  men- 
tioned above  as  supplving  the  ibulk  of  the  imported  salmon.  Imports  of  canned 
lobster,  which  were  2,628  cases  in  1929,  dropped  to  312  cases  in  1932  and  200 
cases  in  1933.  Shipments  are  made  in  cases  of  48  1-lb.  tins  and  96  ^-lb.  tins, 
the  latter  size  being  more  in  demand. 

Salted  or  Pressed  Fish. — Sardines  are  the  principal  fish  imported  under  this 
heading,  although  good  quantities  of  salted  anchovies  are  also  received. 

Sardines  in  Oil  or  Sauce. — As  the  statistics  show,  nearly  all  the  sardines 
sold  in  this  market  are  imported  from  Spain.  Samples  of  Canadian  sardines 
have  been  favourably  commented  upon,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  trade  might 
be  established  in  this  line  if  the  importer  could  be  assured  of  continuity  of 
supplies. 

Smoked  Salmon. — There  is  only  a  very  limited  outlet,  for  smoked  salmon 
owing  to  the  high  retail  price  made  necessary  by  high  duties.  The  consump- 
tion is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  better-class  hotels  and  restaurants  and  to  the 
British  and  American  community.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  are  red  spring 
salmon  sides.  Shipments  are  usually  effected  in  50-  or  100-pound  cases,  the 
larger  size  of  package  being  acceptable  only  when  the  fish  is  thoroughly  cured, 
each  fish  being  wrapped  in  parchment  paper.  The  market  will  accept  only  very 
lightly  smoked  fish. 

As  in  the  case  of  smoked  herrings,  shipment  must  be  made  in  frozen  freight. 

Oysters. — The  bulk  of  the  oysters  imported  into  Argentina  come  from  the 
United  States,  and  are  brought  in  frozen  in  the  shell.  There  is  a  small  trade  in 
fresh  frozen  oysters  from  Chile,  and  in  1931  the  bulk  of  the  imports  were  unfrozen 
from  Brazil.  Brazilian  oysters  were  considered  to  have  too  large  a  shell  and  too 
little  meat  and  they  were  not  well  received.  Preserved  oysters  are  imported 
almost  exclusively  from  Spain. 

Fresh  Lobster. — The  figures  under  this  heading  do  not  indicate  countries  of 
origin,  but  the  Argentine  market  obtains  practically  all  its  supplies  from  Chile. 

PACKING  AND  LABELLING 

According  to  the  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  food  products  in  Argen- 
tina, metal  containers  for  foods  packed  in  liquids  of  acid  reaction  or  solutions 
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of  salt  must  be  varnished  internally.  For  the  purposes  of  this  law,  acid  reaction 
i>  defined  as  that  which  exceeds  an  acidity  equivalent  to  8  cubic  centimetres  of 
normal  sodium  hydrate  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  substance  or  liquid,  whichever 
is  the  case.  Although  canned  salmon  invariably  comes  well  within  this  limit, 
importers  generally  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  rejection  if  the  tins 
are  not  internally  varnished.  Nevertheless  most  of  the  canned  salmon  is  sold  in 
unvarnished  tins,  although  the  lobster  tins  are  always  varnished. 

The  regular  labels  may  be  retained,  but  all  tinned  fish  must  be  labelled 
with  the  following  data  written  in  Spanish:  name  of  product;  net  weight  in  the 
metric  units;  year  and  month  of  packing;  country  of  origin;  name  of  importer 
or  representative.  In  practice  an  ordinary  white  label  with  the  above  details  is 
affixed  over  the  usual  wrapper. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Buenos  Aires,  with  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the  Republic,  is 
the  only  consuming  centre  of  importance.  Little  fresh  or  frozen  fish  reaches  the 
interior,  although  certain  other  coastal  and  river  cities  take  a  small  proportion 
of  the  fresh  catch.  Certain  quantities  of  preserved  fish  are  sent  inland,  but  the 
trade  is  mostly  handled  through  distributors  in  Buenos  Aires.  Fresh  fish  in 
Buenos  Aires  is  principally  sold  through  a  number  of  open  markets  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  Facilities  for  keeping  frozen  fish  are  not  very  extensive, 
importers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  being  compelled  to  rent  space  from  some 
large  cold  storage  plant. 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  of  fish,  both  frozen  and  canned,  smoked  or  salted, 
is  handled  through  commission  agents.  In  some  cases  owners  of  freezing 
plants  import  frozen  fish  direct  for  their  own  account,  and  canners  may  prefer 
to  buy  direct  from  the  foreign  shipper. 

MARKET  POSSIBILITIES 

Except  for  a  few  shipments  of  frozen  and  canned  salmon,  the  Argentine 
market  is  not  a  buyer  of  Canadian  fish.  The  consumption  of  canned  fish  would 
appear  to  be  definitely  limited,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  national  can- 
ning industry  and  to  high  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  comparatively  new 
canning  factories  prove  successful,  there  should  be  some  increase  in  the  demand 
for  frozen  salmon. 

Canada  should  also  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  codfish  and  herring- 
trade.  With  respect  to  the  former,  this  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  packers 
to  offer  codfish  in  sealed  tins.  The  main  difficulty  in  shipping  herrings  from 
Canada  is  in  obtaining  frozen  freight  space;  under  present  conditions  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ship  via  New  York.  Under  more  normal  conditions  there  would 
probably  be  some  opportunity  of  increasing  the  sale  of  canned  lobster,  but  with 
the  high  duties  and  reduced  purchasing  power  for  imported  articles,  the  outlet 
is  limited  at  present. 

Although  there  is  a  considerable  market  for  certain  types  of  imported  fish 
in  Argentina,  including  some  Canadian  products,  as  indicated  above,  the  present 
state  of  flux  in  exchange  conditions  obscures  the  immediate  prospects.  The 
depreciation  of  20  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  Argentine  peso,  referred  to  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1560  (December  23,  1933),  page  1025,  will 
have  its  inevitable  effect  on  import  trade  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
new  regulations  affecting  the  operation  of  the  exchange  market,  as  outlined 
recently  in  several  reports  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  are  admit- 
tedly designed  towards  the  abolishment  of  the  exchange  restrictions. 
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WHEAT  CONDITIONS  IN  ROUMANIA,  BULGARIA,  AND  TURKEY 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
[One  hectare  equals  2-471  acres;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds.] 

ROUMANIA 

Athens,  January  12,  1934. — Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Roumania, 
its  production,  both  in  quantity  and  acreage,  ranking  second  only  to  that  of 
maize  among  cereals.  The  following  figures  show  the  increased  production 
obtained  in  recent  years: — 

Average  Average 
1923-27  1927-31 


Wheat  acreage,  percentage  of  tillable  land   26.9  24.11 

Hectares   3,118,391  3,113,418 

Metric  tons   2,639,378  3,140,670 

Production  per  hectare  in  metric  tons   0.85  1.01 


The  Roumanian  wheat  harvest  in  1933  amounted  to  some  3,100,000  metric 
tons,  produced  from  3,145,000  hectares,  as  compared  with  1,511,476  metric  tons 
from  2,869,000  hectares  in  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  best  qualities  of 
wheat  produced  during  the  past  year  came  from  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia,  that 
from  the  areas  adjoining  the  Danube  being  of  relatively  poor  quality.  Home 
consumption  is  normally  estimated  at  2,500,000  metric  tons.  The  surplus  which 
is  theoretically  available  for  export  will  this  year,  it  is  expected,  be  retained  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  country,  owing  to  a  policy  adopted  by  the  Roumanian 
Government,  under  which,  with  the  object  of  assisting  agriculturists  and  encour- 
aging the  sowing  of  wheat  by  keeping  up  prices,  large  quantities  have  been 
purchased  on  the  open  market.  The  present  price  is  3,800  lei  ($35)  per  metric 
ton.  It  is  also  expected  that  domestic  consumption  will  exceed  the  estimate, 
owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  production  of  maize. 

BULGARIA 

The  following  figures,  showing  arable  land  and  wheat  acreage,  illustrate  the 
fact  that  Bulgarian  wheat  cultivation  has  remained  almost  constant  during  the 


last  twenty-four  years. 

Average  Average 

1908-12  1927-31 

Total  area  of  arable  land,  hectares                                3,920,251  4,014,799 

Percentage  of  total  area  of  kingdom                                    40.69  38.92 

Total  area  under  cereals,  hectares                                   2,460,446  2,577,879 

Percentage  of  total  area  of  arable  land                            62.76  64.21 

Wheat                                                                          27.53  28.64 

Rye                                                                            7.53  8.00 

Barley                                                                           6.40  6.06 

Maize                                                                           15.64  17.40 


The  remaining  uncultivated  land  is  mostly  mountainous  and  wooded  with 
coniferous  and  deciduous  species.  There  are  certain  tracts,  particularly  along 
the  Danube,  which  can  be  reclaimed,  but,  due  to  financial  stringency,  it  is 
unlikely  that  these  will  contribute  towards  the  area  of  arable  land  to  any 
appreciable -degree  for  many  years  to  come.  Any  noticeable  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  cereals  produced  in  Bulgaria  must  therefore  come  as  a  result  of 
intensive  cultivation,  for  which  there  is  apparently  ample  room.  Although  agri- 
cultural methods  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  have  undergone  consider- 
able improvement,  the  industry  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  great  deficiency  of  cattle  and  tillage  and  of  harvesting  equipment; 
artificial  land  dressings  are  practically  unknown.  The  principal  causes  con- 
tributing to  this  unsatisfactory  situation  are  said  to  be  the  impoverished  state 
of  the  agricultural  community  and  lack  of  instruction  in  progressive  methods  of 
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farming.  The  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  yield  of  wheat  per  hectare,  which 
for  1933  was  approximately  1,100  kilograms,  as  compared  with  1,163  kilograms 
for  the  period  1927-31  and  1,028  kilograms  for  the  period  1908-12. 

The  following  figure-  show  cereal  production  in  Bulgaria  for  the  last  few 

years: — 

1933        1932        1931  1930 
(Thousands  of  Metric  Tons) 

Total  cereal  production   3,587       3,243       3,521  3.361 

Wheat   1,602       1,376       1,737  1,560 

Rye   276         258         271  321 

Mixture   117  95         141  127 

Barley   360         307         345  433 

Oats   156         113         103  111 

Maize   1,043       1,054         889  775 

The  following  figures,  showing  per  capita  consumption  of  cereals  in  Bulgaria, 
while  not  official,  nevertheless  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  bread  consump- 
tion by  the  Bulgarian  people. 

Per  Capita  per  Annum 
1907-12     1921-25  1926-30 
Kilos       Kilos  Kilos 

Wheat   134  114  167 

Rye   22  21  28 

Mixture  (wheat  and  rye)   15  13  15 

The  quantity  of  maize  bread  eaten  appears  to  be  gradually  diminishing  in 
favour  of  wheaten  bread,  due  chiefly,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  practically  every 
village  of  any  size  has  a  more  or  less  modern  flour  mill,  so  that,  in  addition  to 
bread  for  consumption  by  the  villagers,  there  also  exists  a  supply  of  fodder  for 
cattle  in  the  form  of  bran. 

With  regard  to  distribution,  it  would  appear  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  cereal  production  is  exported.  Export  figures  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  as  follows: — 

1932      1931  1930 
(Thousands  of  Metric  Tons) 

Wheat   173       243  39 

Rye   10        74  28 

Barley   4        49  45 

Maize   168       135  192 

Millet   4  8  15 

Total   359       509  319 

At  the  present  time  wheat  is  virtually  a  Government  monopoly.  Under 
the  Law  for  the  Purchase  and  Export  of  Cereals,  the  Export  Board  now  pur- 
chases wheat  at  a  fixed  price  which  is  higher  than  the  world's  market  price  and 
which  is  designed  to  stimulate  agricultural  production.  The  board  sells  its 
surplus  stocks  to  the  regular  exporters,  while  the  bulk  of  the  wheat,  which 
remains  in  the  country,  is  sold  to  the  millers  at  a  fixed  price  that  is  higher  than 
the  market  price.  The  difference,  together  with  revenue  from  the  one  leva  per 
kilogram  bread  stamp  which  is  affixed  to  every  baker's  loaf,  goes  to  offset  the 
heavy  losses  suffered  by  the  board. 

TURKEY 

While  wheat  is  produced  throughout  the  country,  its  cultivation  is  more 
highly  developed  in  central  and  southern  Turkey.  Annual  production  is  esti- 
mated to  average  2,061,000  metric  tons,  figures  for  1933  (exclusive  of  15  prov- 
inces in  that  year)  being  2,229,095  tons  as  compared  with  2,930,000  tons  in  the 
peak  year  1931  and  1,075,000  tons  in  1925. 

Istanbul,  Izmir,  and  Mersine  are  the  chief  centres  of  wheat  distribution,  the 
first-named  having  always  been  and  still  remaining  the  most  important. 
Although  wheat  is  the  most  cultivated  cereal  in  Turkey  and  accounts  for  over 
half  of  the  total  cereal  acreage,  the  country  was  dependent  until  1930  upon 
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foreign  imports  for  a  part  of  its  flour  requirements.  Since  then,  however,  follow- 
ing a  progressive  increase  in  harvests  and  the  establishment  of  modernly 
equipped  flour  mills  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  Turkey  has  (been  able  to 
amply  take  care  of  its  flour  requirements. 

Until  the  end  of  1930,  prices  had  retained  approximately  their  pre-war  level, 
but  during  the  following  year  market  quotations  declined  and  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  view  to  increasing  prices,  had  recourse  to  certain  measures, 
such  as  the  purchase  by  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  the  production  of  various 
localities.  This  measure  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  stocks  from  previous 
harvests.  Market  conditions,  however,  were  stabilized,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
during  the  coming  months,  following  upon  other  governmental  measures,  a 
tendency  towards  improvement  will  be  noted  in  the  situation. 

Turkish  wheat  exports  amounted  in  1932  to  31,617  tons  as  compared  with 
17,101  tons  in  1931,  a  low  of  359  tons  in  1929  and  11,40-5  tons  in  1925.  For  the 
first  ten  months  of  1933  a  total  of  19,486  metric  tons  were  exported.  These 
exports  were  chiefly  to  adjoining  countries,  such  as  Greece,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
where  crops  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  their  requirements. 

MARKET  FOR  SHELF  HARDWARE  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  MuddimaNj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  qnmtal  equals  220  pounds;  one  lira  at  current  rate  of  exchange  equals 

SO  •  0843  Canadian.) 

Milan,  January  19,  1934. — The  importation  of  shelf  hardware  into  Italy, 
owing  to  high  tariff  protection,  is  decreasing.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
through  the  hardware  guilds  to  satisfy  domestic  requirements  and  render  the 
country  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  The  following  survey  of  the  principal 
lines  of  shelf  hardware  shows  the  present  position  of  the  market.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  exporters  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
local  guilds. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — In  addition  to  other  factors,  the  development  of  the  Italian 
metallurgical  industries  and  the  formation  of  guilds  to  handle  threaded  material, 
such  as  bolts  and  nuts,  have  tended  towards  the  curtailment  of  imports,  as  the 
latter  have  in  many  cases  monopolized  the  lines  they  represent.  The  imports 
of  nuts  and  bolts  in  1932  totalled  2,667  quintals  as  against  13,047  quintals  in 
1930. 

Round-headed  bolts  with  square  nuts  are  regularly  supplied  in  lengths 
ranging  from  25  to  260  mm.,  in  diameters  ranging  from  4  to  14  mm.,  and  lengths 
from  25  to  35  mm.  only  up  to  8  mm.,  and  from  40  and  45  mm.  only  up  to  13  mm. 
Diameters  in  other  lengths  increase  according  to  the  length  of  bolt.  The  usual 
English  commercial  types  have  thicknesses  of  ^  m->  i  in.,  A  m->  UP  to  i  in. 
inclusive. 

Prices  are  from  2  lire  (16  cents)  per  100  pieces  for  25  and  35  by  4  mm. 
sizes  to  32.80  lire  ($2.73)  for  260  by  14  mm.  size,  varying  according  to  both 
length  and  diameter  of  bolt. 

Two  systems  of  threading  are  in  current  use  in  Italy,  i.e.  the  metric  and  the 
Whitworth.  The  latter  is  used  on  industrial  machinery,  general  construction 
work  such  as  bridges,  water-towers,  etc.,  and  on  popular  domestic  makes  of  cars. 
All  government  contracts  use  metric  threading. 

Italian  products  are  sold  through  a  guild,  while  the  import  market  is 
dominated  by  the  selling  agents  for  a  Viennese  firm  who  have  been  catering  to 
the  Italian  demand  tor  many  years  and  are  firmly  established. 
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Italian  statistics  do  not  list  countries  of  origin  for  imported  products.  Total 
imports  from  all  sources  in  1932  amounted  to  2,677  quintals  as  against  7,432 
quintals  in  1931  and  13,047  quintals  in  1930. 

General  hardware  stores  regularly  stock  bolts,  nuts  and  screws  in  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  (price-  as  quoted  are  for  100-kilo  lots,  at  warehouse,  packing 
for  account  of  buyer) : — 

Steel  screw  bolts,  hexagonal  head  and  nut;  length,  below  head,  15  mm.  to  250  mm. 
Diameters,  tor  15  mm.  length,  6  to  10  mm.;  for  25  mm.  length  and  up,  6  to  16  mm.; 
(lengths  from  45  to  250  mm.  are  also  regularly  carried  in  19-,  22-,  and  25-mm.  diameters). 

Prices  range  from  360  lire  ($30)  per  100  kilos,  for  15  by  6  mm.  size,  to 
74  lire  ($6.16)  ^per  100  kilos  for  250  by  16  mm.  size. 

Light  chains  are  made  in  a  variety  of  designs,  including  beaded  chains 
such  as  are  used  for  electric  light  pulls.  The  usual  type  in  Italy  is  the  broad 
link  brass  chain  and  also  the  stronger  steel  chain,  which  is  not  sold  beaded  but 
in  Mat  and  in  twist  links  such  as  are  used  for  door  chains,  dog  chains,  etc.  Door 
chain-  are  usually  sold  as  complete  units,  that  is,  with  attachments  for  door  and 
door-sill  complete.  All  chains  of  the  above  types  are  ordinarily  sold  to  retailers 
by  wholesalers  or  manufacturers  in  100-metre  lengths  on  wooden  reels. 

Wholesale  prices  on  this  commodity  are  fixed  for  each  sale.  Retail  prices 
for  brass  chains  range  from  2.50  lire  (21  cents)  to  3.50  lire  (29  cents)  per  metre 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  chain.  Steel  chains  sell  at  from  2  to  5  lire  (16  to 
42  cents  per  metre). 

There  is  practically  no  importation  of  light  chains  into  Italy.  In  1932  the 
total  for  this  type,  including  varnished,  nickel-plated,  and  brass-finished  chains, 
etc.,  amounted  to  296  quintals,  in  1931  to  1,050  quintals,  and  in  1930  to  200 
quintals. 

Hinges. — The  ordinary  general-purpose  hinge  as  used  in  Italy  is  of  a  simple 
pivot  type;  the  needs  of  the  Italian  market  are  supplied  almost  altogether  by 
national  production.  Brass  hinges,  such  as  are  used  for  boxes,  and  heavier  steel 
hinges  for  doors  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  sales,  but  all  the  usual  types  of  hinge 
are  also  manufactured.  The  demand  for  hinges  is  heavier  because  of  the  great 
use  made  of  hinged  windows  and  French  doors  as  against  the  sash  type  of 
window.  There  is  practically  no  market  for  sash  weights,,  windowT  pulleys,  or 
cord  because  of  this  feature. 

The  import  figures,  which  include  door-plates,  door  bolts,  hasps,  etc.,  under 
the  general  classification  of  accessories  for  doors,  windows,  and  furniture  of 
iron  or  steel,  show  shipments  into  Italy  in  1932  of  3,666  quintals  as  compared 
with  4,739  quintals  in  1931  and  6,255  quintals  in  1930. 

In  the  wholesale  trade,  prices  are  arranged  according  to  the  transaction, 
and  there  is  no  definite  price  basis  except  for  the  private  price  lists  of  whole- 
salers. As  an  indication  of  prevailing  prices,  the  retail  quotations  per  piece 
for  hinges  of  the  types  mentioned  range  from  2.50  lire  (21  cents)  for  small  two- 
inch  iron  hinges  for  light  windows,  cabinet  doors,  etc.,  to  20  lire  ($1.66)  and  up 
for  heavy  brass  and  steel  hinges.  These  may  be  obtained  in  aluminium,  bright 
steel,  brass,  and  iron,  the  latter  being  rough  and  generally  painted  to  match  the 
woodwork.  Cheap  strap  hinges  used  for  hanging  gates,  barn  doors,  etc.,  are 
made  of  malleable  iron.  Each  flap  consists  of  two  thin  strips  welded  together 
to  give  strength.  These  hinges  are  sold  by  weight,  and  in  the  regular  type  the 
flap  is  approximately  4  by  2  inches.  Retail  prices  are  from  1  to  1.20  lira 
(8  to  9  cents) ,  depending  on  weight. 

Padlocks. — The  Italian  market  for  padlocks  is  large,  sales  being  chiefly 
dependent  on  price.  Imports,  which  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  high-quality 
locks  and  are  not  large,  totalled  519  quintals  valued  at  530,145  lire  in  1932. 
including  all  types  (steel,  iron,  and  brass).  Two  well-knowrn  firms,  one  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  in  Holland,  are  the  chief  suppliers  of  high-grade 
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imported  locks.  Germany  supplies  a  few  cheap  types  with  stamped  metal 
cases.  Bicycle  locks  command  a  good  sale  and  are  nearly  all  of  Italian  manu- 
facture. Two  leading  types  are  on  the  market:  one  with  elongated  bow  to  fit 
around  spokes  and  chain,  and  the  other  with  a  chain  attached. 

Moderately  priced  locks  with  a  bow  of  approximately  \\  inch  are  in  good 
demand  by  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  chaining  up  portable  outside  displays 
such  as  suitcases,  kitchenware,  etc.  Similar  locks  are  used  extensively  to  fasten 
tops  of  bicycle  delivery  trucks  and  the  rear  doors  of  automobile  and  horse- 
drawn  delivery  vehicles.    They  are  also  used  for  securing  spare  tires. 

Wholesale  prices  are  not  available.  Retail  prices  of  the  domestic  product 
range  from  50  centesimi  (4  cents)  each,  for  small  brass  locks  for  dispatch  cases, 
to  35  lire  ($2.92)  for  massive  steel  locks  such  as  are  used  on  warehouse  doors, 
shop  fronts,  etc.  Quotations  for  padlocks  from  Holland  range  about  5  per  cent 
higher,  while  those  of  United  States  manufacture  are  approximately  10  per  cent 
higher  in  price. 

Ordinary  Italian  bicycle  locks  sell  at  from  5  to  7  lire  each.  General-purpose 
padlocks,  with  .-tamped  steel  cases  and  steel  bows  of  from  1  to  2  inches,  range 
in  price  from  10  to  15  lire  (83  cents  to  $1.25).  Prices  of  similar  locks,  with  brass 
or  steel  pick-proof  cases,  range  from  15  to  25  lire  ($1.25  to  $2.08). 

Nails. — Local  production  controls  the  market  for  this  commodity.  For 
ordinary  construction  purposes  the  greatest  sales  are  for  ordinary  flat-headed 
wire  nails  in  lengths  of  5,  6,  7,  and  8  cm.  Nail  manufacturers  sell  through  a 
guild,  comprising  some  90  members,  which  handles  all  sales  to  retail  dealers, 
fixes  prices,  and  allocates  orders  to  members.  The  minimum  quantity  pur- 
chasable by  retailers  is  1,000  kilos.  Wholesale  quotations  at  warehouse,  pack- 
ing and  transport  for  account  of  buyer,  vary  from  122  lire  ($10.16)  per  quintal 
for  lots  of  10  to  50  quintals  to  107  lire  ($8.91)  when  orders  amount  to  750 
quintals  and  over.  These  prices  refer  to  zone  1  of  the  eight  geographical  zones 
into  which  Italy  is  divided  by  the  guild.  Fixed  additional  charges  are  made 
for  other  zones,  according  to  distance  from  the  nearest  producer  belonging  to 
the  guild. 

Italian  statistics  for  imports  of  nails  do  not  specify  countries  of  origin;  the 
figures  for  1932  were  1,406  quintals  as  compared  with  1,314  quintals  in  1931 
and  1,612  quintals  in  1930. 

Horseshoe  Nails. — There  is  little  or  no  importation  except  for  one  type  of 
anti-slipping  stud  made  to  be  inserted  into  the  ordinary  horseshoe,  which  is 
imported  from  Switzerland  in  very  small  quantities  and  is  now  'being  manufac- 
tured in  Italy. 

Iron  Angle-nails. — For  inside  use,  where  walls  are  generally  of  tile  (hollow) 
covered  with  plaster,  these  nails  are  used  to  support  heavy  pictures,  hot-water 
heaters,  etc.  They  are  sold  in  lengths  ranging  from  2  to  20  cm.  and  are  gener- 
ally made  by  small  blacksmiths  in  outlying  sections  of  large  cities  and  in  country 
districts.  Prices  are  generally  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  retailer  and 
producer  direct,  and  range  between  1  and  4  lire  (8  and  33  cents)  retail  per  kilo, 
depending  on  length  of  nail  and  size  of  'order.  Another  type  is  used  for  sup- 
porting telephone  and  electric  light  cables.  It  consists  of  a  squared  cast-iron 
nail  with  a  strip  of  zinc  attached  to  the  top  to  be  wrapped  around  the  conduit. 
Retail  prices  are  from  3  to  4  lire  per  kilo  (25  to  33  cents)  according  to  length 
and  size  of  order. 

Screws. — Imports  of  steel  and  iron  screws  totalled  2,655  quintals  in  1932 
as  against  4,366  quintals  in  1931.  The  market  is  controlled  by  the  domestic 
product.  For  metal  the  demand  is  for  screws  with  rounded  or  domed  head,  in 
lengths  ranging  from  5  to  70  mm.  exclusive  of  head  measurements.  Diameters 
in  regular  use  are  from  3  to  10  mm.  but  may  be  obtained  up  t()  16  111111  maximum 
and  as  small  as  2  mm.  minimum.    Prices  for  100  pieces  run  from  0.62  lira 
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(approx,  1;.  cents)  for  size  5  to  3  mm.  to  6.50  lire  (52  cents)  for  size  70  by  10 
mm.,  and  19  lire  (SI .58)  per  100  pieces  for  size  70  by  16  mm. 

Screws  for  metal  with  flat  head  are  of  the  same  sizes  as  those  with  rounded 
and  domed  head.  The  prices  for  100  pieces  run  from  0.54  lira  (approx.  4  cents), 
for  those  5  by  3  mm.  in  size,  to  5.10  lire  (approx.  42  cents)  for  size  70  by  10  mm., 
and  14.00  lire  ($1.21)  for  size  70  by  16  mm. 

In  sharp-threaded  wood  screws,  lengths  vary  from  5  to  150  mm.,  those  in 
ordinary  use  being  from  10  to  50  mm.  Screw's  of  5  mm.  length  sell  at  0.70  lira 
i  approx.  (i  cents)  per  gross,  and  the  longest  size  sells  at  16.90  lire  ($1.42)  per 
gross.  Screws  of  10  mm.  length  are  quoted  at  from  0.45  to  0.47  lira  per  gross 
(4  to  41  cents),  depending  on  diameter,  and  screws  of  50  mm.  length  at  from 
0.95  to  5.15  lire  per  gross  (8  to  42  cents). 

Shoe  Tacks. — These  are  sold  in  three  main  types:  squared,  with  flat  heads; 
round,  headless;  and  round  with  small  rounded  head.  Those  mostly  favoured 
by  shoemakers  are  made  from  special  soft  Swedish  steel,  and  are  preferred  to 
the  wood  pegs  formerly  used. 

Importation  is  small  and  apparently  will  diminish,  as  the  guild  now7  handles 
-ale-  of  these  tacks  as  well  as  other  types  of  nails.  Italian  statistics  do  not 
differentiate  between  shoe  tacks  and  other  nails. 

Sales  are  made  for  members  of  the  guild  through  the  selling  office  in  Milan. 
The  minimum  quantity  which  may  be  purchased  is  1,000  kilos.  As  the  majority 
of  Italian  shoemakers  operate  on  the  plan  of  the  old-fashioned  cobbler's  shop, 
employing  at  most  two  or  three  men,  this  quantity  is  too  great,  and  purchases 
are  accordingly  made  by  the  kilo  through  middlemen.  The  regular  method  of 
packing  is  in  1-kilo  cardboard  boxes.  Wholesale  prices  are  based  on  the  list 
issued  by  the  guild  and  are  fixed  according  to  weight. 

Tools  for  Blacksmiths. — Clippers,  forge-blowers,  hoof-parers,  etc.,  are  still 
imported  in  some  quantity,  but  within  a  fairly  short  time  Italian  production  of 
such  articles  is  likely  to  displace  imported  materials. 

Turnbucklcs  are  made  in  cast  iron,  galvanized  iron,  stamped  sheet  steel, 
and  cast  steel.  Two  types  are  found  on  the  market:  the  ordinary  open  shaft 
and  the  tubular  shaft  of  stamped  metal.  Regular  types  range  from  100  to  225 
mm.  in  length,  according  to  length  of  shaft.  The  diameters  of  the  screws  are 
from  i  to  4  inch.  Larger  types  are  used  for  construction  work,  crane  and 
derrick  supports,  etc.;  in  this  case  the  length  of  shaft  is  from  265  to  500  mm., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  screws  from  \  to  1  inch.  This  commodity  is  nearly 
always  sold  in  wholesale  lots,  prices  being  based  on  quantity. 

Wire. — So  far  as  the  domestic  market  is  concerned,  sales  of  Italian  manu- 
factured iron  and  steel  wTire,  wire  cable,  wrire  rope,  and  barbed  wire  are 
handled  exclusively  by  the  guild,  prices  being  fixed  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  nails,  and  orders  allocated  to  manufacturers  by  the  Milan 
selling  office.  Prices  f.o.b.  Milan  warehouse  vary  according  to  quantity,  and 
for  the  maximum  order  of  750  quintals  and  over  range  from  101  lire  ($8.41)  to 
119  lire  ($9.91),  according  to  type  of  wire. 

The  barbed  wire  almost  exclusively  used  in  Italy  is  of  the  two-strand  type 
with  four  points  to  each  barb.   There  is  a  small  demand  for  two-point  barbs. 

Prices  for  barbed  wire,  f.o.b.  warehouse  Milan,  vary  according  to  gauge  of 
wire  and  quantity  purchased.  They  range  from  130  lire  ($10.83)  per  quintal, 
for  quantities  over  100  quintals,  to  150  lire  ($12.50)  for  quantities  of  less  than 
one  quintal. 

MARKET  ORGANIZATION 

The  market  organization  differs  somewhat  from  the  Canadian  system  so 
far  as  the  larger  firms  are  concerned.  Firms  which  handle  all  sorts  of  small 
tools  do  not  handle  the  shelf  hardware  which  would  commonly  go  with  such 
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lines  in  Canada.  However,  the  small  hardware  stores  handle  somewhat  the 
same  variety  of  material  as  is  found  in  Canadian  hardware  stores.  As  a  rule 
the  smaller  the  store  the  less  imported  material  is  sold,  business  being  confined 
chiefly  to  very  cheap  Italian  low-quality  products.  In  this  type  of  small  store 
the  number  of  failures  has  been  particularly  high,  and  in  doing  business  with 
them  the  cash  payment  system  should  be  the  invariable  rule.  These  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  the  larger  stores  which  handle  better-class  material,  although 
they  too  have  been  greatly  affected  by  the  critical  times  through  which  they 
have  passed. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australian   Tariff   on  Advertising 

With  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1532  (June  10,  1933),  pages  967-8,  respecting  Australian  rates  of  duty  on 
advertising  matter,  amendments  to  the  Australian  tariff  and  regulations  require 
the  following  changes:  Par.  4  (iii) — sales  tax  is  reduced  from  6  per  cent  to  5  per 
cent;  Par.  8 — the  composite  rate  is  reduced  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  per  pound  (^d.  per 
^  ounce  instead  of  Jd.  per  J  ounce).  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  3-D  should  be  amended 
accordingly. 

(The  foregoing  are  the  rates  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  which  is 
applicable  to  Canada.  The  composite  rate  on  advertising  matter  from  all  non- 
British  Empire  countries  is  2s.  per  pound,  or  ^d.  for  each  i  ounce.) 

Market  Value  for  Customs  Purposes  in  Jamaica 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1555 
(November  18,  1933),  page  839,  concerning  the  new  invoice  form  prescribed  by 
Jamaica,  which  requires  both  "  market  value  in  currency  of  exporting  country  " 
and  the  "  c.i.f.  value,"  a  letter  in  the  Daily  Gleaner  of  Jamaica,  dated  January 
26,  1934,  from  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  Collector  General,  to  the  President  of  the 
Jamaica  Chamber  of  Commerce,  explains  that  the  primary  object  of  requiring 
c.i.f.  value  of  goods  in  Jamaica  is  for  statistical  purposes. 

The  Collector  General  states  that  the  basis  of  valuation  for  ad  valorem 
duties  in  Jamaica  is  "  the  market  value  at  the  time  the  contract  of  sale  is  entered 
into,  in  the  market  whence,  or  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence 
the  same  were  imported."  There  is  no  reference,  the  Collector  General  advises, 
anywhere  in  existing  laws  or  regulations  to  the  levy  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  on 
the  selling  price,  and  the  use  of  the  term  "  market  value  "  in  the  invoices  and 
warrants  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Roughly  speaking,  however, 
the  "  market  value,"  he  says,  is  normally  the  "  selling  price,"  but  there  are  cases 
in  which,  by  reason  of  foreign  competition,  etc.,  the  market  value  is  higher  or 
lower  than  the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  duty  is  then  chargeable  on 
the  market  value  as  stated  on  the  invoice.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  allow  the 
deduction  from  the  market  value  of  any  customs  or  excise  drawbacks  paid  on 
the  shipment  of  goods  from  the  country  whence  consigned  to  Jamaica,  provided 
such  particulars  arc  shown  on  the  invoice,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  any 
change  in  that  respect. 

Surcharge  in  Si.  Kilts-Nevis  Continued 

An  ordinance  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis.  assented  to 
December  29,  1933,  continues  the  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  of  the1  import  duties 
paid  on  all  goods  subject  to  duty,  until  December  31.  1934.  Under  the  former 
ordinance  this  surcharge  was  to  expire  on  December  31,  1933  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1505,  December  3,  1932). 
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Free  Entry  of  Apples  into  Irish  Free  State 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Irish  Free  State  has  arranged  for  the 
issue  of  licences  permitting  importation  of  raw  apples  during  the  period 
February  1,  1934,  to  August  1,  1934,  inclusive,  free  of  the  customs  duty  of  one 
penny  per  pound  imposed  by  the  Finance  Act,  1933.  Applications  for  such 
licence-  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Dublin,  C.17.   There  has  been  no  tariff  preference  on  this  item. 

New  Rates  of  Duty  in  British  India 

Following  are  some  customs  tariff  changes  of  British  India  which  became 
effective  on  December  23,  1933: — 

Former  Duties     New  Duties 

Globes  for  hurricane  lamps  ad  val.  25%  25% 

or,  if  higher,  per  dozen  ....  4£  annas 
Other  lamp  globes  and  chimneys  with  base  diameter  of  not  less 

than  one  inch  ad  val.  25%  25% 

or,  if  higher,  per  dozen  ....  3  annas 

Boot*  and  shoes,  not  mainly  of  leather  ad  val.  25%  25% 

or,  if  higher,  per  pair  5  annas  6  annas 

Boots  and  shoes  composed  mainly  of  leather  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  pair  5  annas  6  annas 
(Rate  to  United  Kingdom  20%  ad  val.  or  if  higher, 
5  annas  per  pair) 

Uppers  for  boots  and  shoes  ad  val.  25%  25% 

or,  if  higher,  per  pair  1\  annas  3  annas 

Sugar  candy  per  cwt.  9  rs.  1  anna  10  rs.  8  annas 

Alum  ad  val.  25%  25% 

or,  if  higher,  per  cwt.  ....  22  annas 

Magnesium  sulphate  ..  ad  val.  25%  25% 

or,  if  higher,  per  cwt.  ....  20  annas 

Magnesium  chloride  ad  val.  25%  25% 

or,  if  higher,  per  cwt.  8f  annas  21  annas 

Cast  iron  pipes  ad  val.  20%  20% 

or,  if  higher,  per  ton    25  rupees 

(Rate  to  United  Kingdom  10%  ad  val.) 

"Red  lead  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  cwt.    4  rs.  12  annas 

■  White  lead  1  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  cwt.    5  rs.  12  annas 

*Zinc  white  (genuine)  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  cwt.  ....  6  rupees 

*Zinc  white  (reduced)  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  cwt.  ....  4  rs.  4  annas 

*Paints,  moist,  in  packing  of  1  lb.  and  over  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  cwt.  ....  8  rs.  8  annas 

In  packing  of  \  Ib.-l  lb  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or.  if  higher,  per  cwt.  ....  11  rs.  4  annas 

In  packing  of  \  lb.-J  lb  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or.  if  higher,  per  cwt.  ....  17  rupees 

In  packing  less  than  \  lb  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  cwt.  ....  24  rupees 

*Lead  pencils  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  dozen  ....  1  anna 

^Umbrellas  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  each  8  annas 
^Insulators,  Shackle,  Sinclair,  Cordeaux  or  pin-type,  not  other- 
wise specified,  fitted  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  dozen  ....  18  annas 

Same,  not  fitted  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  dozen  ....  14  annas 

*Spacing  insulators  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  gross  ....  1  annas 

^Ceiling  roses,  fitted  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  dozen  ....  10  annas 

Same,  not  fitted  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  dozen  ....  8  annas 

"Joint-box  cut-outs,  fitted  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  dozen  ....  8  annas 

Same,  not  fitted  ad  val.  30%  30% 

or,  if  higher,  per  dozen  ....  6  annas 
One  rupee  (16  annas)  equals  36*  cents  at  par. 
*Rate  to  United  Kingdom  20%  ad  val. 
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Finnish  Import  Prices  and  Duties  on  Rye 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo, 
writes  under  date  January  19,  1934,  that  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice 
in  Finland  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  a  law  was  passed  on  December  30, 
1933,  respecting  the  levying  of  customs  duties  during  the  year  1934,  special 
provision  being  made  for  the  duties  on  rye  and  rye  products  on  a  sliding  scale, 
to  be  based  on  the  import  price  of  rye  fixed  by  the  Finnish  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  each  3-month  period  of  1934. 

On  the  same  date  a  resolution  was  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
providing  that  the  import  price  for  rye  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  be  fixed  at 
65  penni  per  kilogram  (-J  cents  per  pound),  as  compared  with  89  penni  per  kilo- 
gram (1  cent  per  pound)  for  the  previous  quarter.  These  prices  fixed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  based  on  the  supply  of  rye  available  in  Finland 
for  the  3-month  period  for  which  the  price  is  fixed.  The  duty  on  rye  and  rye 
flour  for  the  same  period  will  then  vary  conversely  with  the  price  according  to 
a  fixed  sliding  scale.  As  a  result  of  the  above-mentioned  price,  the  import  duty 
levied  on  rye  and  rye  flour  during  the  first  quarter  of  1934  will  remain  unchanged 
at  H  cents  per  pound  for  rye,  1-J  cents  per  pound  for  unsifted  rye  flour,  and 
2\  cents  per  pound  for  sifted  rye  flour.  For  the  sake  of  stability  all  conversions 
are  calculated  at  the  par  rate  of  exchange,  as  the  exchange  rate  for  the  Finnish 
mark  fluctuates  considerably  from  week  to  week. 

Panama  Tariff  Changes 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Panama  dated  January  19  announces  several  tariff 
changes  to  take  effect  three  months  from  the  date  of  publication.  The  following 
rates  are  of  special  interest  to  Canadian  firms:  — 


Rate  Applicable 

Present  Rate 

April  19,  1934 

15%  ad  val. 

30c.  per  kg. 

50c.  per  kg. 

50c.  per  kg. 

6c.  and  10c.  kg. 

10c.  per  kg. 

10c.  per  kg. 

10c.  per  kg. 

3c.  per  kg. 

4c.  per  kg. 

Milk,    whole    cream,    evaporated   with    or  without 

3c.  per  kg. 

6c.  per  kg. 

3c.  per  kg. 

5c.  per  kg. 

15c.  per  kg. 

5c.  per  kg. 
15c.  per  kg. 

30%  ad  val. 

25c.  per  doz. 

25c.  per  doz. 

15%  ad  val. 

5c.  per  kg. 

5c.  per  kg. 

5c.  per  kg. 
10c.  per  kg. 

10c.  per  kg. 

Oats  in  grain  or  pressed  

15%  ad  val. 

2c.  per  kg. 

Corn  flour,  cornstarch,  oatmeal,  rye,  tapioca  

15%  ad  val. 

2c.  per  kg. 

lc.  per  kg. 

lc.  per  kg. 

15%  ad  val. 

8c.  per  kg. 

15%  ad  val. 

25c.  per  kg. 

20c.  and  10c.  kg. 

10c.  per  kg. 

Lumber,   ordinary,   for   construction,   such    as  pine, 

dressed  or  not,  tongued  and  grooved  or  not.  .   .  . 

15%  ad  val. 

$5perM  ft. 

Cotton  socks  and  stockings  up  to  $1.(50  per  dozen  in 

15%  ad  val. 

25c.  per  doz. 

Foregoing  over  $1.00  per  dozen  in  country  of  origin, 

15%  ad  val. 

15%  ad  val. 

Socks  and  stockings,  silk  or  artificial  silk,  up  to 

$1.00  per  dozen  in  country  of  origin  

15%  ad  val. 

25c  per  doz. 

Foregoing  over  $1.00  per  dozen  in  country  of  origin 

15%  ad  val. 

7]%  ad  val. 

Free 

Free 

Fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  in  brine  or  preserved  sar- 

dines  in   oil   or   tomato  sauce  or   in   any  other 

10c.  per  kg. 

5c.  per  kg. 

The  rate  levied  per  kilo  (2-2  pounds)  i<  levied  on  the  kilo  gross  weight. 
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TENDERS  INVITED:  NEW  ZEALAND 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  Tenders  should  ibe  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores  Division), 
Genera]  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Par- 
ticulars are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 10  connection  strips;  25  connection  strips;  1,000  cord 
fasteners    all  to  specification.    (Tenders  close  April  9.) 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 20  automatic  dial  mounting  with  2  clips;  1,000  labels 
for  dials;  50  cases,  microtelephone  set — all  to  specification;  100  clamping  plates  for  cel- 
luloid cover,  of  type  24  dial;  100  springs,  long,  impulse,  outer  for  type  24  dial.  (Tenders 
close  April  17.) 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  5 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  5,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  29,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

comparison.  Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

T^eek  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Ea 

Jan.  29 

Feb.  5 

Austria . . 

. .  .  .Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1812 

$  .1843 

5 

.1390 

.2238 

.2232 

3£ 

.0072 

.  0096 

.0136 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0475 

.0475 

3£ 

.2680 

.2243 

.2225 

2i 

.0252 

*0221 

.0220 

4i 

.0392 

.0629 

.0625 

2£ 

.2382 

'  3798 

.3790 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4*8666 

5.0337 

4.9824 

2 

.  uiou 

.0091 

.0092 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.  6440 

'.  6389 

2* 

!l749 

.2817 

.2877 

4* 

Italy  

.0526 

.0843 

.0835 

3 

.0176 

.0221 

.0227 

7* 

.2680 

.2525 

.2498 

3* 

.0442 

.0467 

.0459 

5$ 

.0060 

.0096 

.0098 

6 

.1930 

.1290 

.1292 

6 

.2680 

.2591 

.2568 

2| 

.1930 

.3109 

.3083 

2 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0062 

1.0093 

H 

.4245 

.2515 

.3381 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0855 

.0866 

Chile  , 

.1217 

.0981 

.0958 

4* 

.9733 

.7043 

.6560 

4 

.4985 

.2787 

.2795 

4-5 

.2800 

.2314 

.2220 

6 

.1930 

.2716 

.2826 

1.0342 

.7647 

.7671 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0072 

1.0103 

 Dollar 

.3793 

.3770 

.3650 

.3803 

.3785 

3| 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2993 

.2977 

3.6, 

.4020 

.6440 

.6389 

4£ 

 Dollar 

.3426 

.3371 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4666 

.5046 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5886 

.5803 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0507 

1.0400 

4.8666 

5.0438 

4.9925 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0507 

1.0400 

.0392 

.0623 

.0639 

.0392 

.0623 

.0639 

4.8666 

4.0270 

3.9859 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1G25 

5.1101 

New  Zealand.  , 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.0431 

4.0019 

4.8666 

5.0400 

4.9866 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Allta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated* 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Haddock  

Canned  Lobster  and  Salmon — 

Canned  Herrings  

Wheat  Flour  

Winter  Wheat  Flour  

Dried  Apples  

Potatoes  

Hay  

Miscellaneous — 

Shoe  Findings  

Shoe  Findings  

Patent  Leather  

Patent  Leather  

♦Shoe  Leathers  

Ice  Hockey  Skates  

Rubber  Toy  Balloons  

Cabinet  Hardware  and  Daven- 
ports. 

Electric  Lighting  Fixtures  

Raw  Leaf  Tobacco  for  the  Manu 
facture  of  Cigarettes. 

Glass  Containers  

Heavy  Chemicals  

Yellow  Oxide  of  Iron  

Zinc  Oxide  

Caustic  Soda  


76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 


84 
85-88 
s<)  \r> 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 

98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 

101 


Havana,  Cuba  

Copenhagen,  Denmark. .  . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Havana,  Cuba  

Cardiff,  Wales  

Copenhagen,  Denmark. .  . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


Stockholm,  Sweden  

Orebro,  Sweden  

Orebro,  Sweden  

Stockholm,  Sweden  

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

i  [aarlem,  Holland  

Birmingham,  England  

Wellington,  New  Zealand.  . 


Mexico,  Mexico. 
Oslo,  Norway.  . . 


Havana,  Cuba  

Havana,  ( 'uba  

Buenos  Aires,  Argent  ina. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argent  ina 
Havana,  ( 'uba  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase 

Agency. 


and  Agency. 


Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  preferential  duties  under  the  new 
British  Tariff,  Customs  regulations  require  original  invoice  and  Certificate  of 
Origin  must  be  produced  when  goods  of  Canadian  origin  are  being  cleared 
through  Customs  in  Great  Britain. 

Please  see  that  necessary  forms  are  forwarded  to  your  consignees  as  early 
as  possible  so  that  no  delay  will  be  encountered  in  clearing  their  goods  through 
British  Customs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Lirerpool. — Dakotian,  Feb.  14;  Oranian,  Feb.  27 — both  Leyland  Line;  Montclare. 
Feb.  17;  Montcalm,  Feb.  24;  Duchess  of  York,  March  3;  Montrose,  March  10 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Antonia,  Feb.  18;  Scythia,  March  4 — both  Cunard  Line;  Incemore,  Feb.  20 
and  April  3;  Nova  Scotia,  March  13 — both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester 
Line,  Feb.  24;  Laurentic,  Feb.  26;  Adriatic,  March  12 — both  White  Star  Line;  Nevisian. 
Dominion  Line,  March  13. 

To  London. — Beaverfcrd,  Feb.  16;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  23;  Beaverburn,  March  2;  Beaver- 
dale,  March  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Auraniia,  Feb.  17;  Alaimia,  Feb.  24;  Ausonia,  March 
3;  Ascania,  March  10 — all  Cunard  Line;  Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads  (also 
(  alls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  13;  Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  23. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Feb.  25  and  March  25;  Westernland,  March  11  and  April  S 
— both  Red  Star  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton  and  Havre) ;  Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific, 
March  2. 

To  Manchester- -Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  17;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  24;  Man- 
chester Citzen,  March  3;  Manchester  Division,  March  10:  Manchester  Spinner,  March  17; 
Manchester  Regiment,  March  24— all  Manchester  Line;  Dakotian,  Feb.  14;  Oranian,  Feb. 
27 — both  Leyland  Line. 

To  Glasgow  —  Sulairia,  Feb.  16;    Concordia,  March  3 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Feb.  12;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  26; 
Cairnglen,  March  12— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Kelso,  Feb.  12;  Kyno,  Feb.  26— both  Eto- 
nian's Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith) ;  Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads  (does 
not  call  at  Newcastle),  Feb.  13. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Montreal  City,  Feb.  16;  New  York  City, 
March  2 — both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Vardulia,  Feb.  24;  Ka$balia,  March  10 
— both  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Middlesbrough  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Feb.  12;  Kyno,  Feb.  26— both  Eller- 
rcan's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Quaker  City.  American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  13;  Beaverhill,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Feb.  23. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Feb.  23; 
Frode,  Scandinavia- America  Line,  Feb.  24;  Kosciuszko,  Gdynia- America  Line  (also  calls 
at  Gdynia),  Feb.  20. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm,  Swedish-America  Mexico  Line,  Feb.  23: 
Drottningholm,  Swedish  America  Line,  Feb.  19  and  March  19. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—SiWm.  Feb.  12  and  26;  Rosalind,  Feb. 
19  and  March  5  and  19— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS. 
Co.  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Feb.  15  and  March  1;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canad:i 
SS.  Co.,  Feb.  19  and  March  5;  Incemore,  Furness  Line  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Feb.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  S( . 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  18;  Lady  Nelson,  March  4; 
Lady  Hawkins,  March  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  Feb.  22;  Primo,  March  8 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Feb.  14  and  March 
14;  Lady  Rodney  (also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Feb.  21;  Cavelier,  Feb.  28;  Lady 
Somers  (also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  March  7— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Heien,  Feb.  14  and  March  14;  Lillemor, 
Feb.  28— both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara.- -Chomedy  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda),  Feb.  24;  Colborne  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  March  17 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java.—^ Siamese  Prince, 
Feb.  14;  Silverteak,  Feb.  28;  Javanese  Prince,  March  14;  iSilversandal,  March  28— all 
Furness-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Feb.  23. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  Feb.  28. 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Madoera,  Java-New  York 
Line,  March  16. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Feb.  16  and  March  16;  Montcalm,  Feb.  23;  Duchess  cf 
York,  March  2;  Montrose,  March  9;   Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Feb.  15  and  March  15;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22  and  March  29; 
Beaverburn,  March  1;  Beaverdale,  March  8;  Beaverbrae,  March  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  22;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  March  1 ;    Manchester  Division,  March  8 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Swansea  and  Newport. — Vardulia,  Feb.  21;  Kastalia,  March  7 
— both  Cunard -Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (also  calls  alt  Dundee),  Feb.  24;  Cairnglen,  March 
10 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Melmore  Head,  Feb.  16;  DunafT  Head,  Feb.  28— both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Glasgoiv.—Bul&iYin,  Feb.  14;   Concordia,  March  1 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  March  1 ;   Montcalm,  March  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Feb.  20. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  March  3. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;   Beaverbrae,  March  22— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  14;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  28; 
Lady  Hawkins,  March  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  Feb.  17;  Primo,  March  3 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Benito,  Feb.  17;  La  Perla,  March  3;  San 
Bruno,  March  17 — all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Khios,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Feb.  15;  Jeff  Davis,  American 
Pioneer  Line  (calls  at  Indian  ports  only),  Feb.  7. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.— Beechpark,  Feb.  12;  Cochrane,  Feb.  27— bath 
Elder-Dempster  Lines,  Ltd. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Mam,  Feb.  17  and  April  5;  Hikawa  Main, 
March  1 ;  Hiye  Maru,  March  17— all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Falstria,  Feb.  17;  Selandia,  March  16 — both  East 
Asiatic  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Protesilaus,  Feb.  18;  Ixion  (calls 
Miike),  March  11;  Tantalus,  April  1— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and,  Manila, — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Feb.  24;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  March  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  March  24;    Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu).  April  7— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai.- -City  of  Vancouver.  British-Canadian  S8.  Ltd..  April  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai.— Bcllingham,  March  8;  Taconia,  April  8— both 
Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Grays  Harbour,  Feb.  18;  Shelton,  March 
IS — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverguava,  Feb.  14;  Silverash  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  March  2; 
Bengalen,  March  17;  Bintang  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  April  4 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Feb.  28;  Aorangi,  March  28 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Adelaide.* — Tisnaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Feb. 20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coasit,  Feb.  16;  Golden 
Cross,  March  19 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytileton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  March  6; 
Waikawa,  April  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Feb.  12;  Nebraska. 
Feb.  26— both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb.  19;  Pacific  Reliance,  March  5;  Pacific  Ranger, 
March  19;  Pacific  Grove,  April  2 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Feb.  17; 
Amerika,  April  13 — both  East  Asiaitic  Co.  (call  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp.- — Donau,  Feb.  17;  San  Francisco,  Feb.  28;  Este, 
March  10;  Oakland,  March  21;  Vancouver,  March  31 — tall  Hamburg-American  North  Ger- 
man Lloj'd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Jose,  Empire  (Shippinir 
Co.,  Feb.  27. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  March  12;  Annie  Johnson,  April  6;  Canada, 
April  12 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Feb.  16;  Feltre,  March  12 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Calcutta. — Manoeran,  Feb.  16;  Silverwillow,  March  19 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Beira). 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  21. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Kingsley  Navigation  Co.  (also  calls  at 
Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro),  February. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Brandanger,  Feb.  14;  Gisla,  March  24 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Knute  Nelson,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.  (calls  at 
Hull  and  Oslo),  Feb.  13;  Norman  Star,  American  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (calls  at  Hamburg  and 
Newcastle),  Feb.  15;  Modavia,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Feb.  15;  Steel 
Worker,  B.  W.  Greer  &  iSons  (calls  ait  Avonmouth),  Feb.  16;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line,  Ltd.  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Feb.  19;  Dimteldyk,  Royal  Mail 
Lines,  Feb.  28. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Borgestad,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Ryuyo  Maru,  Feb.  15;  a  steamer,  Feb.  28 — both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co.;  Grays  Harbour,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (calls  at  Hongkong. 
Manila,  Cebu,  Iloilo  and  Legaspi),  Feb.  13.  , 

To  Chinese  Ports.— City  of  Victoria,  Feb.  16;  Hartlepool,  Feb.  27— both  Ocean  Ship- 
ping Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  a.nd  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Dingwall  Cotts  & 
Co,  Feb.  13. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tisnaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Feb.  17. 

To  Hawaii.— Mala,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co,  Feb.  27. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos. — Hollywood,  Kingsley  Navi- 
gation Co,  Feb.  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Hdnri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  iSykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Officc—8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  GG  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian)-, and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilliveay,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Mala}'  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Oalle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town,  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the   United   Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House.  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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NETHERLANDS  MARKET  FOR  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds.   All  conversions  into  dollars  are  made  at  the  par  raite 
of  exchange:  one  florin  equals  $0-40) 

Rotterdam,  January  23,  1934.—  While  the  Netherlands  is  an  exporter  of  both 
clover  and  grass  seeds,  the  quantities  of  both  of  these  products  which  enter  the 
country  are  well  in  excess  of  the  exports.  The  extent  of  the  market  fluctuates 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Canadian  shipper  depends 
largely  on  the  volume  and  quality  of  the  domestic  crop,  coupled  with  those  of 
other  European  countries. 

The  area  in  the  Netherlands  under  grass  and  clovers  consisted  of  only 
149,755  acres  in  1933  out  of  a  total  arable  surface  of  2,148,927  acres.  It  has 
increased  from  an  average  of  138,556  acres  during  the  period  from  1922  to  1932. 
The  1933  total  included  69,744  acres  of  clover,  64,372  acres  of  sown  meadows, 
and  15,639  acres  of  other  green  fodder  crops. 

Imports  from  the  Dominion  have  never  been  large,  and  in  the  face  of 
increasing  competition  they  have  contracted  considerably  (luring  the  past  four 
or  five  years. 

Alsike  is  the  principal  variety  of  clover  seed  which  has  conic  to  Holland 
from  Canada.  In  addition,  there  have  been  small  and  sporadic  shipments  of 
alfalfa,  red  clover,  and  grass  seeds. 
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In  the  Netherlands  imparl  statistics  clover  seeds  are  all  grouped  under  one 
classification.  These  show  annual  imports  to  be  approximately  960  metric  tons. 
Similarly  exports  average  236  tons  per  year.  Poland  is  the  principal  country  of 
origin  of  imports,  and  in  1933  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  total.  The 
other  leading  competing  countries  are  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  King- 
dom.   Particulars  of  clover  seed  imports  during  1932  and  1933  are  subjoined: — 


1932 

1933 

Country  of  Origin 

M.  Tons 

Gold  $ 

M.  Tons 

Gold  $ 

..  ..  170 

49,454 

168 

33,600 

....  98 

23,880 

141 

27,200 

....  86 

17,044 

109 

25,600 

....  50 

12,963 

....  21 

7,330 

....  340 

103,231 

591 

105,600 

..   ..  2 

812 

Hungary  

..    ..  20 

3,850 

42 

10,400 

....  4 

692 

Latvia  

.  ,    .  .  6 

1,158 

....  23 

4,569 

Total  

....  822 

225,234 

1,130 

217,200 

Red  Clover. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  red  clover  in  the  Netherlands,  but 
dealers  report  that  Canadian  producers  find  it  difficult  to  submit  competitive 
price  quotations.  The  quantity  which  has  been  entering  from  Poland  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  as  a  result  the  Canadian  product  has  lost  its  former 
place  on  the  market.  During  the  current  season  prices  from  the  Dominion  have 
been  more  attractive.  Consumers,  however,  have  now  got  used  to  the  Polish  seed 
and  hence,  despite  the  lower  Canadian  quotations,  no  business  has  been  done. 

Alsike. — As  mentioned  above,  alsike  has  been  the  principal  variety  of  Cana- 
dian clover  seed  of  interest  to  Dutch  buyers,  although  the  quantity  imported 
has  been  declining  since  1928.  Canadian  statistics  indicate  exports  to  the  Nether- 
lands as  being  1,095  bushels  in  that  year.  In  1929  this  figure  had  contracted  to 
150  bushels,  to  increase  to  734  bushels  in  1930.  only  to  drop  again  to  307  bushels 
in  1931,  and  to  37  bushels  in  1932. 

Up  to  as  recently  as  two  or  three  years  ago.  Dutch  seed  growers  regarded 
Canadian  alsike  as  the  best  obtainable.  Competitors  in  Poland  and  Latvia  have 
improved  their  quality,  however,  and  this,  coupled  with  low  prices,  has  secured 
most  of  the  trade  which  was  formerly  in  Canadian  hands.  During  the  current 
year  Canadian  prices  have  been  above  the  European  level. 

Alfalfa. — Canadian  alfalfa  is  not  generally  known  in  Holland,  although  it 
has  been  used  in  one  or  two  instances.  This  is  not  because  it  has  been  too  high 
in  price,  but  consumers  have  always  shown  a  marked  preference  for  the  French 
"  Provencer  "  and  for  the  Hungarian  product.  The  former  is  regarded  as  being 
one  of  the  best  seeds  obtainable.  The  Hungarian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  com- 
paratively new  product,  having  only  been  introduced  two  years  ago,  but  in  the 
interval  it  is  reported  to  have  made  good  progress.  Dealers  contend  that  both 
of  these  are  superior  in  quality  to  alfalfa  of  Canadian  origin. 

PRICES 

Prices  obtainable  for  clover  seeds  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time. 
They  depend  on  the  quality  offered,  while  in  addition,  when  there  is  a  large  and 
good  European  crop,  prices  are  naturally  low.  When  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
however,  circumstances  are  conducive  to  an  inflow  from  outside  Europe. 
Approximate  present  prices  for  various  varieties  of  clover  are  appended: — 
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Price  per 


Variety  100  Kg. 

Red  clover   $30  00 

Alfalfa   32  80 

Alsike   22  80 

White  clover   24  00 

Timothy   10  40 

Yellow  clover   19  20 

Cynosurus  cristatis   24  00 

Agrostis  alba   10  00 


Price  per 


Variety  100  Kg. 

Dactylis  glomerata   $12  00 

Poa  pratensis   22  40 

Poa  trivialis   24  00 

Festuca  diuiuscula   14  40 

Festuca  elatior   18  80 

Festuca  ovina   14  00 

Festuca  pratensis   12  00 

Festuca  rubra   20  00 


EXPORTS  OF  CLOVER  SEEDS 


Exports  of  clover  seeds  from 
Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
1933  are  as  follows:  — 


the  Netherlands  go  principally  to  Belgium, 
Particulars  of  these  in  the  years  1932  and 


1932 


Country  of  Destination  M.  Tons  Gold  $ 

Germany   55.00  16,264 

Belgium   143.00  38,490 

Canada   0.14  96 

United  States   19.00  6,440 

Total   217.00  61,503 


M 


1933 
Tons  Gold$ 


238 
138 


438 


58,000 
29,200 


99.600 


GRABS  SEED 

According  to  the  Canadian  figures,  there  has  been  no  grass  seed  exported  to 
Holland  since  the  year  ending  March  31,  1931.  During  that  period  there  were 
236  bushels  listed  as  having  been  shipped  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  Dutch  trade  returns,  as  is  the  case  with  clover  seeds,  place  grass  seed 
collectively  under  one  heading.  Average  annual  imports  are  approximately  1,500 
tons,  while  exports  are  roughly  500  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  supplies  about 
half  of  the  total  imports.  Other  countries  of  origin  include  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  Particulars  of  imports  during  1932  and  1933  are  given 
below: — 


1932 

1933 

Country  of  Origin 

M.  Tons 

Gold  $ 

M.  Tons 

Gold$ 

566 

49,962 

558 

42,400 

211 

28,368 

160 

19,600 

192 

18.880 

150 

12,800 

United  States  

105 

18.621 

136 

21,200 

Total  

1,154 

127,579 

1,170 

113,200 

Although  imports  of  grass  seeds  exceed  exports  by  a  wide  margin,  these 
latter  are  shipped  to  more  than  twelve  different  countries.  In  1933  Germany 
took  354  metric  tons  ($24,000),  Belgium  216  tons  ($24,400),  the  United  King- 
dom 134  tons  ($19,600),  and  the  United  States  49  tons  ($8,000).  In  the  year 
1932,  23  tons  ($4,569)  are  shown  as  having  been  exported  to  Canada.  Details 
of  exports  to  the  minor  markets  such  as  the  Dominion  during  1933  arc  not  yet 
available. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  regarding  the  possibilities  in  the  Netherlands 
for  Canadian  blue  grass  seed.  This  product  is  unknown  here,  and  the  Govern- 
ment seed-testing  authorities  are  reported  to  classify  it  as  a  weed. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  clover  and  grass  seeds  into 
the  Netherlands.  They  enter  duty  free  unless  packed  in  containers  weighing 
1,200  grams  or  less,  in  which  case  (lie  duty  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Canadian  clover  and  grass  seed  sold  in  the  Netherlands,  in  view  of  its  small 
volume,  is  handled  principally  direct  by  importers,  there  being  a  limited  number 
of  firms  in  Holland  who  specialize  in  this  type  of  seed.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  these  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and 
may  be  consulted  by  interested  Canadian  firms  upon  application. 
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GRAIN  TRADE  OF  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;   one  Swiss  franc  equals  $0-192  at  par) 

Rotterdam,  January  29,  1934. — The  quantities  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains 
inu  ring  Switzerland  during  1933  were  in  every  instance  below  the  level  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  these  imports  was  relatively  greater. 
Total  Swiss  imports  of  the  more  important  cereals  during  the  past  four  years 
have  been  as  follows: — 


Wheat        Rye          Oats  Barley 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1930                                                      479.843        7.267       201.835  95.347 

1931                                                        558,034         5.424       213.467  145,027 

1932                                                        521,338       11,435       223,020  179.061 

1933                                                      509,776        9,070       212,558  123.212 


CONTROL  OF  GRAIN  TRADE 

The  importation  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains  into  Switzerland  is  subject  to 
quota  restrictions  and  is  under  the  control  of  an  official  organization — La  Societe 
Cooperative  Suisse  des  Cereals  et  Matieres  Fourrageres — whose  head  office  is 
at  Berne.  While  quota  regulations  have  nominally  been  applicable  to  cereal 
imports  since  May,  1932,  it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  1933  that  they  have 
begun  to  affect  the  natural  flow  of  trade.  The  quotas  granted  to  exporting  coun- 
tries are  not  published,  but  they  are  determined  quarterly  on  an  arbitrary  basis 
by  the  authorities  and  confidential  instructions  as  to  from  whom  and  the  quan- 
tities they  may  import  are  issued  to  the  grain  trade.  In  fixing  quotas  the  repatria- 
tion of  Swiss  credits  frozen  in  cereal-producing  countries  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  addition,  efforts  are  made  to  effect  compensation  arrangements  with 
other  countries  whereby  cereals  are  taken  in  exchange  for  Swiss  merchandise. 
Grain-exporting  lands  with  whom  Switzerland  is  considered  to  have  an  abnor- 
mally unfavourable  trade  balance  are  not  granted  large  quotas.  As  a  result  the 
inflow  of  Canadian  grain  is  no  longer  along  normal  lines. 

WHEAT  SITUATION 

No  flour  is  imported  into  Switzerland,  the  domestic  mills  having  a  monopoly 
of  the  market.  There  is  a  small  domestic  wheat  production  subsidized  by  the 
State,  which  in  1933  had  an  outturn  of  roughly  4,000,000  bushels  and  which  was 
above  average  as  regards  both  quality  and  quantity.  Wheat  imports  during 
recent  years  have  averaged  about  1 8,100,000  bushels,  a  large  part  of  which  has 
come  from  Canada.  Details  of  all  imports,  together  with  the  proportion  which 
has  been  from  the  Dominion,  are  as  follows: — 


Total  Imports  Percentage 

Imports  from  Canada  from 

Bushels  Bushels  Canada 

1928                                                             16.836,645  10.493.157  62 

1929                                                             17,152,217  9,076,956  53 

1930                                                             17,634,230  9.059.463  51 

1931                                                                20,507,786  8.596.980  42 

1932                                                                19,160,972  10.08S.794  52 

1933                                                             18,118,048  8,771.132  4S 


Due  to  quota  restrictions  which  became  effective  towards  the  close  of  1933, 
the  quantity  of  Canadian  wheat  imported  during  the  year  was  slightly  below 
average.  For  opposite  reasons  imports  from  Hungary  were  much  larger  than 
usual,  while  those  from  Russia  were  also  slightly  increased. 
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Imports  of  wheat  by  countries  of  origin  during  1932  and  1933  were:  — 

1932  1933 


Country  of  Origin 

Bushels 

,  Francs 

Bushels 

Francs 

Germany 

1.162,145 

3,654,079 

752,567 

2,084,000 

845 

3,181 

758.006 

1,872,000 

214,878 

758,607 

1,862,711 

6,636,000 

38,073 

127,220 
3,058,108 

877,774 

37,742 

118,000 

403,037 

1,479,889 

479,918 

1,583,000 

Canada  

10,088,794 

38.273,229 

8,831,209 

31,002,000 

United  States  

1,752,350 

6,527,699 

670,614 

2,264,000 

Argentina  

4,348,334 

15,759,637 
160,823 

5,252,714 

16,854.000 

25,725 

85,000 

Total  

19,160,981 

70,557,786 

18,734,268 

62,688,000 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  period  stocks  of  wheat  in  Switzerland  and  in 
transit  for  Switzerland  were  reported  to  be  exceptionally  large.  Imports  during 
the  first  part  of  1934  will  accordingly  probably  be  subnormal.  Hungary  is  said 
still  to  have  large  quantities  of  good-quality  1933  harvest  wheat  available,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
Switzerland's  wheat  trade  will  be  diverted  to  that  country  and  to  Russia. 

COARSE  GRAIN 

The  unremunerative  prices  which  have  been  ruling  for  live  stock  and  dairy 
products  have  adversely  affected  the  demand  for  feeding  grains. 

Barley. — Canadian  barley  was  non-competitive  during  the  greater  part  of 
1933.  As  a  result  the  substantial  trade  of  the  preceding  year  contracted 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  Roumania  and  Hungary  between  them  supplied 
over  83  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Particulars  of  imports  for  1932  and  1933 
were  as  follows: — 

1932  1933 


Country  of  Origin 

Bushels 

Francs 

Bushels 

Francs 

87,056 

367.357 

13.644 

37.000 

Czechoslovakia  

966.715 

2.850.105 

339.451 

1.203.000 

838,497 

2.095.611 

1.768.966 

4,309.000 

3.798.227 

9,846.220 

3.038.885 

6,912.000 

694,751 

1.825,288 

372,068 

1.013.000 

610,175 

1,794,555 

2,389 

5,000 

United  States  

14.931 

59,077 
2,964.320 

1,027,908 

57,333 

144,000 

Australia  

60.181 

213.980 

29,448 

87.000 

Total  

8.226.062 

22,450.358 

5,660,359 

13.821,000 

Oats. — The  quantity  of  oats  imported  from  Canada  in  1933  would  have  been 
larger  but  for  the  quota  restrictions  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
The  2,324,354  bushels  of  Canadian  oats  which  entered  Switzerland  in  1932  has 
decreased  by  1,338,504  bushels  to  985.850  bushels.  Details  of  oat  imports  by 
quantity  and  value  are  subjoined:  — 


1932  1033 

Country  of  Origin  Bushels  France  Bushels  Francs 

Germany   47,211  104,668  762,571  1,171.000 

Czechoslovakia   613,092  1,129,566  1,278,583  2,013,000 

Roumania   168,351  292,026  516,401  793.000 

Russia   116,600  233,224  590.654  932.600 

Canada   2.324,354  4,743,01!)  985.S50  1,727,000 

United  Slates   536,o:,(i  !>(i!),717  53,631  S7.000 

Argentina   1 0..V0.032  19.548.917  9.321.2S0  15.033.000 

Chile   72,373  151,361  91,179  150.500 

Total   14.462.847  27.3".9,631  13,784,386  22.230,000 


Rye. — The  Swi«  rye  trade  is,  comparatively  speaking,  unimportant.  Aver- 
age imports  sinrr  1930  hnvo  been  only  8  299  ton<.    Canada,  which  was  the  prin- 
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cipal  supplier  in  1932,  dropped  back  to  a  minor  position  in  1933,  as  the  figures 
below  will  indicate: — 

1932  1933 


Country  of  Origin 

Bushels 

Francs 

Bushels 

Francs 

3,268 

8,535 

788 

2,500 

80,798 

229,046 

42,053 

115,000 

140,569 

392,079 

272,948 

657,000 

30,122 

89,232 

26,263 

72,000 

141,868 

428,133 

6,300 

19,000 

45,203 

135,783 

8,033 

20,500 

450,253 

1,308,430 

357,131 

887,000 

CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND  DURING  1933 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Rotterdam,  January  24,  1934. — Switzerland  was  one  of  the  last  countries 
of  Europe  to  feel  the  full  effects  of  the  economic  depression,  and  while  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  will  be  the  last  to  recover,  the  symptoms  of  return- 
ing prosperity  which  have  been  visible  during  1933  have  on  the  whole  been  of 
a  rather  negative  nature. 

Unemployment  has  been  more  acute  than  during  the  preceding  year;  agri- 
culture has  been  suffering  from  unremunerative  prices,  while  the  principal  indus- 
tries^— particularly  those  working  for  export — have  had  added  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  961,670,577  francs  in 
1932  has  been  reduced  to  741,669,934  francs,  imports  having  dropped  from  1,762,- 
678,813  francs  to  1,594,454,826  francs,  while  exports  rose  from  801,008,236  to 
852,784,892  francs. 

Despite  drastic  public  economies,  the  heavy  demands  made  on  the  public 
treasury  by  crisis  expenditures  has  resulted  in  a  budgetary  deficit  of  from 
80,000,000  to  90,000,000  francs,  although  this  includes  30,000,000  francs  set  aside 
for  the  amortization  of  the  public  debt. 

The  banking  situation  continues  sound.  There  have  been  no  cracks  in  the 
financial  structure  of  the  country,  and  the  Swiss  franc  remains  the  world's  most 
highly  priced  currency.  The  continued  and  intensified  use  of  the  quota  system 
has  given  a  measure  of  relief  to  producers  supplying  the  domestic  market. 
Limited  imports  have,  however,  kept  prices  at  an  unduly  high  level  and  have 
denied  the  country  the  stimulus  which  it  badly  needs. 

financial  situation 

At  the  close  of  1933  the  national  debt  stood  at  1,932,000,000  francs,  which 
did  not  include  2,932,000,000  francs,  being  a  debt  of  the  Federal  Railways  which 
was  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

The  finances  of.  the  cantons  and  municipalities  have  also  more  and  more 
begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  crisis,  and  the  budgets  for  1934,  in  spite  of 
increased  taxation,  do  not  hold  much  hope  for  the  amelioration  of  present 
unbalanced  accounts. 

The  position  of  the  National  Bank  remains  strong.  Notes  in  circulation  in 
January  totalled  1,500,800,000  francs.  The  lowest  circulation  reached  during 
the  year  was  in  August  with  1,402,200,000  francs.  At  the  end  of  the  period  it 
stood  at  1,509,500,000  francs.  The  gold  coverage  for  note  circulation  declined 
somewhat  during  the  period,  the  figure  in  January  being  164-65  per  cent  and  in 
December  132-36  per  cent.  The  official  bank  discount  rate  has  remained 
unchanged  at  2  per  cent.   The  private  has  been  at  1J  per  cent. 
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The  stock  exchanges  have  been  slightly  more  active,  there  having  been  a 
turnover  on  the  Zurich  Exchange  of  3,909,000,000  francs  in  comparison  with 
3,701,400,000  francs  in  1932.  The  index  of  bank  shares  weakened  from  an 
average  of  98  •  43  in  January  to  92  •  70  in  December. 

Insurance  companies  were  also  slightly  down,  from  584  to  553.  Other  finan- 
cial institutions  such  as  trust  companies  stood  at  66-95  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  67-55   at  the  end. 

There  was  an  upward  movement  in  the  index  representing  the  shares  of 
enterprises  producing  foodstuffs,  from  265  to  323.  The  chemical  industry  also 
registered  an  improvement,  the  share  index  having  risen  from  150  to  181.  The 
general  index  representing  all  industrial  and  financial  enterprises  stood  at  109-64 
in  January,  118-15  in  July,  and  113-22  in  December. 

The  Swiss  issue  market  was  much  less  active  in  1933  than  was  the  case  in 
1932,  total  bonds  issued  having  contracted  from  321,109,000  francs  to  276,- 
357,000  francs,  both  of  which  figures  represent  entirely  domestic  subscriptions. 
Stock  issues  only  amounted  to  5,960,000  francs  in  comparison  with  11,800,000 
francs  in  1932. 

The  income  from  customs  duties  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year 
amounted  to  200,000,000  francs  in  comparison  with  202,073,000  francs  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  State  Railway  reflected  a  decrease  in  earnings  which 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  decline  in  tourist  traffic,  together  with  lessened 
quantities  of  merchandise  carried.  The  total  income  during  the  January-to- 
November  period  was  296,755,000  francs  against  304,708,000  francs  during  the 
same  period  of  1932  and  344,322,000  francs  in  1931.  There  were  13,596,000 
tons  of  merchandise  hauled  against  14,100,000  tons  in  1932,  while  the  number 
of  passengers  dropped  from  107,553,000  to  106,562,000.  Traffic  in  the  Basle 
Rhine  harbour  was  1,695,385  tons  in  comparison  with  1,411,762  tons  in  1932. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  the  labour  market  the  number  of  unemployed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  101,111,  which  is  the  highest  figure  since  the  War.  There  was  a  steady 
improvement  until  September,  when  the  total  fell  to  49,140.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  preceding  year  were  57,857  and  49,532.  From  the  beginning  of 
October,  however,  there  was  the  usual  seasonal  decline  in  employment,  which 
brought  the  number  of  out-of-work  up  to  94,967  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Unemployment  was  very  marked  in  the  watchmaking  industry.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  building  trade  and  machine  industry  was  also  unfavourable. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 

The  wholesale  price  index  figure,  which  is  based  on  100  in  1914,  has  during 
the  year  oscillated  between  91  and  92.  In  1931  it  was  109-7,  and  in  1932,  96. 
Among  the  different  groups  of  commodities  upon  which  the  total  is  based,  there 
have  been  no  marked  changes.  The  index  for  textiles,  leather  and  rubber,  agri- 
cultural products,  animal  feedstuff's,  and  building  materials  was  slightly  higher 
at  the  close  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning.  On  the  other  hand,  foodstuffs 
of  vegetable  origin  and  fuel  were  lower. 

The  official  cost  of  living  index  is  also  built  on  the  basic  figure  of  100  for 
June,  1914.  At  the  beginning  of  1933  it  stood  at  133  in  comparison  with  an 
average  of  138  for  1932  and  150  for  1931.  It  dropped  from  132  in  February  to 
131  in  March,  where  it  remained  up  to  the  close  of  the  period.  As  was  the  case 
with  the  wholesale  price  index,  there  have  been  no  marked  fluctuations  in  any  of 
the  various  commodities  which  are  specifically  mentioned.  Clothing,  however, 
dropped  from  122  in  January  to  115  in  November,  and  the  rent  index  fell  from 
187  to  184. 
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While  there  has  been  a  general  fall  in  Swiss  living  costs,  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  drop  in  other  countries  and  the  competitive  position  of  Switzerland 
has  been  adversely  affected.  In  August,  1933,  for  instance,  when  the  Swiss  index 
was  131,  its  corresponding  figure  on  the  same  basis  for  the  United  States  is  given 
as  56  and  that  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  55,  the  currency  depreciation  being 
taken  into  consideration  in  both  cases.  Similarly  it  was  105  for  Paris,  118  for 
Germany,  120  for  the  city  of  Milan  in  Italy,  and  137  in  the  Netherlands. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  aggregate  value  of  foreign  trade  has  again  receded.  Imports  reached 
a  new  low  level,  and  while  exports  were  up  by  6-5  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
1932,  the  increase  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  any  noticeable  effect  on 
national  economy. 

A  summary  of  the  totals  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  past  four  years 
is  as  follows: — 

1930        1931        1932  1933 
In  Millions  of  Francs 

Imports   2,666       2,251       1,763  1,594 

Exports   1.767       1,348         801  853 

Total   4,433       3,599       2,564  2,447 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  Switzerland  has  special  compensatory  trad- 
ing arrangements  with  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and  Roumania. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

When  comparing  1932  and  1933,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  Swiss  imports  has 
been  proportionately  greater  than  the  decline  in  volume,  the  latter  having  gone 
down  from  8,598,869  metric  tons  to  8,175,603  tons,  or  less  than  5  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  values  contracted  by  more  than  10  per  cent. 

A  review  of  the  principal  commodities  indicates  only  four  important  groups 
which  show  an  increase  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year.  These  are  bever- 
ages, hides  and  skins,  raw  cotton,  and  raw  silk.  There  is  also  an  improvement 
in  a  few  articles  of  secondary  importance,  including  zinc,  nickel,  and  aluminium. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  noticeable  decreases  in  the  importation 
of  cereals,  colonial  wares,  animal  products,  wool,  mineral  products,  and  chemicals. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  the  most  important  groups  of  com- 
modities, together  with  comparative  figures  for  1932,  are  subjoined: — 

1932  1933 


M.  Tons 

1,000  Frs. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Frs 

Cereals  and  cereal  products.  .  . 

.  1.156,698 

160,713 

1,025,069 

128,424 

Fruit  and  vegetables  

234,610 

83,643 

238,603 

80,115 

Colonial  wares  

214,962 

77,808 

203,580 

59,412 

47,308 

49,582 

Animal  products  

55,474 

77.929 

48,335 

57,130 

9,695 

48,729 

12.777 

52.181 

Wood  and  wood  products   .  .  . 

596,997 

54,484 

602,761 

45,444 

35,727 

61,531 

45,640 

87,676 

Silk  

5,341 

57,997 

6,822 

68.131 

Wool  

17,469 

90.947 

16.937 

83,012 

4,395,577 

147,790 

4,241,905 

127,755 

508,531 

102,775 

540,505 

96,459 

Unminted  precious  metals  .  .  . 

183 

62,328 

171 

51.932 

33.815 

65,987 

36.005 

61.811 

14,313 

59,219 

15.153 

58.837 

Instruments  and   apparatus.  . 

4,504 

51.366 

3,242 

3S,942 

329,115 

74,484 

317,672 

68,422 

Among  the  countries  from  which  Switzerland  imports  merchandise,  Germain- 
is  the  most  important,  with  France  and  Italy  following  in  second  and  third  place. 
In  1933  the  United  Kingdom  was  fourth,  having  taken  the  position  occupied  by 
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the  United  States,  which  dropped  back  to  fifth.  Belgium,  the  Argentine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  Netherlands,  and  Canada  are,  in  the  order  named,  the  other  prin- 
cipal exporting  countries  appearing  in  the  Swiss  trade  statistics. 

A  comparison  of  the  1933  value  of  imports  from  the  above  countries  of  origin 
with  those  of  the  preceding  period  shows  in  each  instance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  decline,  which  in  the  case  of  Argentina  is  particularly 
noticeable.  The  most  noticeable  increase  in  imports  was  that  of  Hungary,  which 
in  1933  was  the  origin  of  merchandise  valued  at  24,004,981  francs  against 
16,509,000  francs  in  1932.  This  increment  was  due  to  abnormal  quantities  of 
Hungarian  cereals  entering  Switzerland  based  on  the  clearing  agreement  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  total  value  of  Switzerland's  trade  with  the  most  important  countries 
with  which  it  trades,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  1932,  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Imports  Exports 


Country 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

499,477,732 

460,740,363 

111,417,293 

138,772.521 

28,345,275 

35,804,946 

23,772,933 

22,757,497 

272,331,809 

243,689,287 

122,958,014 

142,345,909 

Italy  

143,095,060 

133,833,670 

81,835.071 

80,132.358 

71,346,635 

63,538,292 

24,866,188 

25,039,440 

Holland.  

53,037.697 

45,118,629 

28,370,506 

31,502,724 

United  Kingdom... 

78.427,592 

90,697,466 

86.365,645 

87,635,902 

34.337,894 

31,170,069 

18,665.259 

20,801.310 

Czechoslovakia.  .. 

56,267,611 

45.582,869 

25,562,590 

22,677.961 

21,628,152 

21,810.793 

7,153,788 

10,944,067 

14.024.932 

14,049.407 

11.097,410 

8,114,668 

47,730,535 

35,430,168 

10,809,377 

9,483,671 

United  States.  .    .  . 

114,943,712 

90,285,081 

55,100.468 

57,553.930 

Argentina  

70,094,748 

48.840,442 

14,940,118 

13,543,357 

Total  all  countries 

1,762,678,813 

1,594,454,826 

801,008.236 

852,784.892; 

EXPORTS 

Switzerland's  usual  adverse  trade  balance  is  under  normal  circumstances 
offset  by  invisible  items,  chief  among  which  is  tourist  expenditure.  During  recent 
years  the  tourist  trade  has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  the  accompanying  decline 
in  visible  exports,  which  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  fall  in  comparison  with 
imports,  has  caused  considerable  alarm.  Accordingly,  the  improvement  which 
1933  shows  as  against  the  preceding  period  is  regarded  with  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  preceding  table,  Germany  and  France  took 
appreciably  more  Swiss  merchandise,  as  far  as  value  is  concerned,  while  there 
were  small  but  equally  satisfactory  increases  in  exports  to  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  relative  position  with 
other  countries  does  not  differ  radically  from  that  of  1932. 

Turning  again  to  the  commodity  groups,  the  value  of  cotton  products 
exported  rose  from  72,860,407  francs  to  101,311,430  francs;  of  silk,  from 
86,269,078  francs  to  100,341,822;  of  machinery,  from  86,922,343  francs  to 
90,198,044;  of  watches,  from  73,043,838  francs  to  81,866,450;  and  of  dyes,  from 
58,119,378  francs  to  65,039,527  francs.  The  foregoing  articles  of  merchandise 
are  all  products  of  Switzerland's  major  industries. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Canadian  trade  with  Switzerland  has  again  shown  a  decline,  exports  of 
Canadian  goods  having  fallen  from  331,436  metric  tons  valued  at  47,730,535 
francs  in  1932  to  258,433  metric  tons  at  35,430,168  francs  in  1933.  Similarly 
Canadian  imports  of  Swiss  goods  have  dropped  from  a  value  of  10,809,377  francs 
to  9,483,671  francs,  the  respective  figures  being  876  metric  tons  and  252,119 
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watches  in  1932  and  1,269  metric  tons  and  215,311  watches  (watches  are  classi- 
fied separately  and  not  by  weight). 

The  bulk  of  Canada's  exports  to  Switzerland  consists  of  cereals,  as  the 
following  figures  indicate: — 

1031  1932  1933 

-     M.  Tons'  1,000  Fr.    M.  Tons     1,000  Fr.    M.  Tons    1.000  Fr, 


Wheat   236,199  40,497  274,525  38,273  240,305  31,002 

Rye   89  11  3,605  428  160  19 

Oats   9,405  1,318  35,842  4,743  15,202  1,727 

Barley   8,740  1,174  13,282  1,795  52  5 


Total  cereals   254,433       43,000       327,254       45,239       255,719  32,753 

Total  other  products       3,739        3,811  4,184        2,492  2,814  2,677 


Grand  total   258,172       46,811       331,438       47,731       258,533  35,430 


Detailed  statistics  dealing  with  Swiss-Canadian  trade  are  not  available 
until  later  in  the  year,  and  it  is  accordingly  not  possible  at  the  moment  to  review 
the  movement  in  commodities  other  than  grain  and  to  explain  the  reason  for 
the  drop  in  value.  These  include  such  articles  as  canned  and  frozen  salmon, 
canned  lobster,  sausage  casings,  seeds,  horsehair,  automobile  tires,  silk  hosiery, 
raw  copper,  raw  aluminium,  and  whisky.  There  are  other  articles  in  the  Swiss 
statistics  which,  while  probably  of  Canadian  origin,  are  placed  to  the  credit  of 
other  countries.  Nickel,  for  instance,  is  shown  as  being  imported  from  Germany, 
which  in  turn  gets  all  its  supplies  from  Canada. 

As  regards  Swiss  exports  to  Canada,  the  principal  items  are  watches,  dyes, 
and  soft  goods  such  as  silks,  ribbons,  and  embroideries. 

TOURIST  TRAFFIC 

The  year  1933  was  considerably  better  than  its  predecessor  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tourist  traffic.  The  winter  season  in  1932-33  saw  a  larger  number  of 
foreign  tourists,  while  the  season  1933-34  also  began  under  more  promising 
auspices. 

The  two  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  normal  conditions  are 
the  high  value  of  the  Swiss  franc  in  comparison  with  such  foreign  currencies  as 
sterling  and  the  dollar,  and  the  exchange  restrictions  in  force  in  Germany,  which 
keep  the  number  of  tourists  from  that  country,  who  usually  make  up  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  guests  at  Swiss  mountain  resorts,  well  below  the  average  of 
former  years. 

In  1933  the  Swiss  themselves  were  the  best  patrons  of  their  various  tourist 
centres.  The  de  luxe  in  particular  suffered  from  the  abnormal  conditions. 
Tourist  expenditures  are  also  reported  as  being  well  below  the  level  of  more 
prosperous  periods. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  stimulate  traffic  by  lowering  the  rates  for  hotels 
and  boarding  houses,  and  also  by  offering  inducement  to  travel  by  rail  in  the 
form  of  cheaper  transportation. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  agricultural  situation  in  Switzerland  became  worse  during  1933.  The 
fall  in  live  stock  prices  caused  heavy  losses  among  the  peasants.  The  grain 
crops  were  gosd,  while  hog  raising  was  also  more  remunerative.  Despite  these 
favourable  factors,  however,  low  cattle  prices,  superimposed  on  several  pre- 
ceding difficult  years,  made  it  impossible .  for  some  parts  of  the  farming  com- 
munity to  meet  financial  commitments  and  State  aid  has  become  necessary. 

The  production  of  fodder  does  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year  as  to  either 
quality  or  quantity.   The  1933  yield  was  normal  and  adequate  for  requirements. 

The  cereal  crop  was  excellent,  the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye 
having  risen  from  184,500  metric  tons  in  1932  to  211,200  metric  tons  in  1933. 
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The  production  of  potatoes  also  showed  an  increase  from  650,000  metric  tons  to 
770,000  metric  tons  and  made  imports  unnecessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fruit  crop  was  below  expectations.  As  regards  quan- 
tity, the  apple  harvest  was  only  50  per  cent  of  normal,  although  prices  realized 
were  good.   The  yield  of  grapes  was  also  exceptionally  poor. 

Revenues  derived  from  bee  keeping  were  normal,  while  poultry  raising  suffered 
because  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  eggs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  appeared  to  be  a  more  active  demand 
for  breeding  cattle,  but  in  the  late  summer  this  was  adversely  affected  by  a  new 
decline  in  price.  The  value  of  cattle  for  slaughtering  was  also  below  the  level 
of  1932.   Hog  prices  were  considerably  better. 

The  unfavourable  situation  of  the  dairying  industry  has  been  causing  con- 
siderable disquietude.  The  quantity  of  milk  delivered  was  from  8  to  9  per  cent 
more  than  in  1932,  while  cheese  and  (particularly)  condensed  milk  was  unsatis- 
factory. To  get  rid  of  the  surplus  milk  production  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
domestic  consumption  of  butter  and  cheese  must  each  be  increased  by  2  kilograms 
per  head  of  population. 

MARKET  FOR  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  IN  GERMANY 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(Prices  converted  at  R.M.2.65  =  $1  Canadian) 

Hamburg,  January  25,  1934. — A  limited  market  exists  in  Germany  for 
maple  syrup  for  use  as  a  table  article,  but  the  small  demand  is  confined  to 
American  households  and  to  Germans  who  have  acquired  the  taste  abroad.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantities  which  have  been  imported  into  Germany  in 
the  past,  since  the  trade  statistics  include  maple  syrup  with  other  food  products. 
The  United  States  Commerce  trade  returns  for  the  year  1932  showed  exports  to 
Germany  of  syrup,  including  maple  syrup,  amounting  to  5,142  gallons  valued  at 
$2,418.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  this  has  been  redistributed  in 
small  quantities  to  neighbouring  European  countries.  Moreover,  deliveries  of 
Canadian  maple  syrup  to  Germany  have  been,  and  are  effected  by  reshipment 
from  England,  and  these  quantities  are  therefore  not  shown  in  the  Canadian 
statistics  as  exports  to  Germany. 

Another  small  indirect  outlet  for  maple  syrup  is  through  the  stores  depart- 
ments of  large  shipping  companies  who  cater  to  passenger  traffic  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  who  have  important  offices  in  Germany.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  purchases  for  products  originating  on  the  other  side  can  be 
made  more  cheaply  through  United  States  offices,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
small  orders  are  placed  with  ship  chandlers  in  German  ports. 

One  well-known  Canadian  brand  of  maple  syrup  is  being  sold  by  a  leading 
firm  handling  high-class  foodstuffs  in  Hamburg,  and  some  idea  of  the  turnover 
may  be  gathered  by  the  fact  that  their  average  sales  do  not  exceed  fifty  16-ounce 
bottles  per  annum.  The  present  retail  price  for  this  size  in  Hamburg  is  R.M.3.75 
(about  $1.43)  each,  which  is  considered  unduly  high  and  places  the  product  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  average  consumer.  In  general,  apart  from  price  considerations, 
plain  pancakes  or  wheat  cakes  are  practically  unknown  in  Germany.  Grilled 
pancakes  served  as  desserts  are  usually  made  with  a  jelly  or  fruit  filling  and  the 
addition  of  syrup  is  not  needed.  With  other  desserts  where  a  sauce  is  required, 
domestically  prepared  thick  fruit  juices  in  various  flavours  such  as  cherry,  straw- 
berry, and  currant,  of  good  quality,  and  more  reasonably  priced,  are  available. 
One  reason  for  the  prohibitive  price  lies  in  the  duty  of  R.M.75  per  100  kilos 
(approximately  $13  per  100  pounds)  which  is  levied  on  maple  syrup  imported 
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in  air-tight  containers.  This  rate  is  equivalent  to  60  pfennigs  (about  23  cents) 
per  bottle. 

The  prospects  for  increasing  the  demand  for  maple  syrup  here  do  not  appear 
bright.  The  sale  is  undoubtedly  declining  due  to  the  exodus  of  many  Americans 
from  Germany  during  the  past  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  curtailment  of  staffs 
in  American  branch  organizations.  While  this  small  steady  market  has  been 
lost,  the  prices  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  high  tariff  would  seem  to  prevent 
further  sales  elsewhere  in  Germany.  If  a  more  reasonable  rate  of  duty  applied, 
it  is  thought  that  some  slight  increase  in  the  trade  would  result,  although  this 
would  have  to  be  coupled  with  an  organized  effort  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
uses  of  maple  syrup  in  order  to  show  any  marked  difference.  For  the  results 
which  could  be  expected  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  worth  while,  in  view  of  the 
competition  of  long-established  products  which  fill  the  demand. 

Maple  sugar  is  not  known  at  all  in  Germany.  Unless  the  public  could 
acquire  a  taste  for  this  product  little  demand  could  be  expected.  The  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  confectionery  takes  place  on  a  large  scale,  and  since  maple  sugar 
on  importation  would  be  dutiable  as  ordinary  sugar  the  price  would  be  prohibitive 
for  this  class  of  trade. 

ECONOMIC  NOTES    ON  EGYPT 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  January  16,  1934— The  beginning  of  the  present  year  in  Egypt  is 
characterized  by  a  feeling  among  business  men  that  conditions  are  decidedly 
better  than  in  recent  years  and  that  a  substantial  improvement  in  trade  is  in 
progress.  This  sentiment  is  due  particularly  to  the  fact  that  cotton  prices  have 
been  rising  during  the  last  few  months,  and  this  factor,  combined  with  the  ready 
sale  of  one  of  Egypt's  heaviest  cotton  crops,  will  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the 
flow  of  money  from  abroad.  This  money  will  gradually  be  expended  on  foreign 
goods,  and  imports  are  expected  to  show  a  very  appreciable  increase  during  the 
current  year  as  a  result.  In  connection  with  this  statement  it  may  be  added 
that  Egyptian  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  steadily  rising  and  that  bank  deposits 
are  high.  These  deposits  will  be  usefully  employed  as  soon  as  confidence,  especi- 
ally as  regards  the  situation  in  European  countries,  is  restored. 

Owing  to  the  extremely  low  prices  paid  for  cotton  (Egypt's  staplje  crop) 
during  the  economic  depression,  accompanied  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land, 
the  owners  of  land  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  pay  their  taxes  and  dis- 
charge their  debts.  The  Egyptian  Government,  favoured  by  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditure,  has,  however,  come  to  the  assistance  of  landowners  and  cotton 
growers  in  order  to  lessen  their  debt  burdens  and  prevent  expropriation  and 
forced  sale  of  land.  The  mortgage  banks  in  Egypt  have  also  done  their  share  in 
this  connection.  Nevertheless  the  situation  in  this  respect  is  still  disturbing.  If. 
however,  cotton  prices  continue  to  rise,  this  will  greatly  help  the  landed  classes 
and  the  agricultural  workers.  The  latter  have  been  forced  to  accept  lower 
wages,  but  have  been  able  to  successfully  adjust  themselves  to  changed  condi- 
tions. This  is  an  important  point,  for  the  fellah  or  agricultural  worker  is  the 
backbone  of  the  country. 

foreign  trade 

Preliminary  trade  statistics  just  made  public  show  total  imports  during  1933 
valued  at  £E26,766,956  compared  with  £E27,425,683  in  1932  and  £E31,528,167 
in  1931.  Exports  in  1933  totalled  £E28,842,436  as  against  £E26,987,417  in  1932 
and  £E27,937,113  in  1931.  Re-exports  in  1933  amounted  to  £E676,897  compared 
with  £E72 1,771  in  1932. 

Egvpt  is  thus  able  to  show  a  favourable  trade  balance  of  £E2,752,377  during 
1933  as  compared  with  £E383,505  in  1932  and  an  adverse  balance  of  £E2,865.262 
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for  1931.  The  large  increase  in  last  year's  favourable  balance  of  trade  may  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  larger  exports  of  raw  cotton.  During  the  last  four  months 
of  1933  Egypt's  exports  of  raw  cotton  were  valued  at  £E9,492,509  as  against 
£E6,425,387  for  the  same  period  in  1932,  an  increase  of  £E3,067,122.  This 
improvement  is  due  to  higher  prices  and  an  exceptionally  large  crop  compared 
with  previous  years. 

As  regards  Egyptian  exports  last  year,  the  chief  features  were  substantial 
decreases  in  the  exportation  of  onions,  due  to  lower  prices,  and  of  cotton  seed 
and  manganese  ore.  Exports  were,  however,  much  heavier  as  regards  raw  cotton, 
raw  wool,  barley,  rice,  dry  beans  and  bran,  and  flour  issues.  Another  interesting 
item  is  the  resumption  of  exports  of  refined  cane  sugar  on  a  good  scale. 

On  the  import  side,  an  analysis  of  the  most  important  items  reveals  a  very 
large  increase  in  imports  of  fabrics  of  artificial  silk,  mostly  accounted  for  by 
goods  of  Japanese  manufacture,  and  in  woollen  goods.  Cotton  fabrics  show 
little  change  in  respect  to  total  value,  but  Japanese  cotton  piece-goods  continued 
to  make  headway  against  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  Imports  of  coal, 
fertilizers,  jute  sacks,  and  automobiles  increased,  as  well  as  lumber  for  building- 
purposes,  the  building  trade  having  remained  active.  There  was  a  large  decrease 
in  imports  of  wheat  and  flour,  but  increasing  purchases  of  Australian  and 
American  flour  have  occurred  in  recent  months,  and  this  tendency  is  likely  to 
continue. 

An  analysis  of  trade  by  countries  shows  decreased  imports  from  Australia, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  India,  the  United  States,  Russia,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and 
Palestine;  substantial  increases  in  imports  from  Japan,  Norway,  and  Roumania, 
and  slight  decreases  for  Germany,  Greece,  and  Holland.  Trade  with  Canada 
improved,  both  as  regards  imports  and  exports.  Canada's  purchases  of  Egypt's 
cotton  continue  to  increase. 

COTTON 

It  is  officially  estimated  that  last  year's  cotton  crop  will  amount  to  8,780,294 
cantars  (99  pounds)  of  ginned  cotton,  an  increase  of  77  per  cent  on  the  1932  crop 
and  of  18  per  cent  on  the  average  for  the  period  1927-31.  This  is  a  record  crop 
for  Egypt,  and  represents  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  over  the  largest  previous 
yield  in  1929. 

This  large  crop  is  being  rapidly  disposed  of,  at  prices  which  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  formerly,  and  will  substantially  improve  conditions  in  Egypt 
generally.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  demand  for  Egyptian  cotton  should  be 
so  satisfactory  as  it  is  very  low-priced  compared  to  American  cotton,  while  being 
much  superior  to  the  latter  staple  as  regards  quality. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS 

The  second  heightening  of  the  Aswan  Dam  to  122  metres  was  completed 
last  year,  and  the  water  level  is  now  being  brought  up  to  the  117-metre  mark, 
which  will  provide  an  additional  billion  cubic  metres  of  water  to  be  stored  for 
use  during  the  summer  of  this  year.  Later,  when  the  need  for  more  water  becomes 
apparent,  the  water  level  will  be  raised  to  the  full  height  of  the  dam.  This 
year's  surplus  water  will  be  utilized  for  the  improvement  of  crop  rotation 
throughout  Egypt  and  to  increase  the  area  to  be  cultivated  under  rice  as  well  as 
the  area  of  cultivable  land  generally. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  Gebel  Awlia  in  the 
Sudan  on  the  White  Nile.  This  contract,  which  involves  an  expenditure  of 
£E2,089,0()0  (over  $10,400,000),  was  placed  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Gibson,  who  formed 
a  company  together  with  Messrs.  Pauling  &  Co.  Limited,  London,  under  the  name 
of  Gibson  &  Pauling.   The  dam  is  to  be  completed  in  four  years. 
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The  heightening  of  the  Aswan  Dam  will  necessitate  the  strengthening  and 
heightening  of  clams  lower  down  on  the  Nile.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the 
present  dam  at  Assiut  by  14  feet.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  about 
£E  1,1 00 ,000,  and  the  adjudication  is  expected  to  take  place  this  summer  and 
construction  started  after  the  waters  of  the  Nile  have  begun  to  recede. 

In  addition  to  irrigation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  drainage  works 
in  various  areas.  Not  only  will  these  various  works  benefit  agriculture,  but  the 
State  stands  to  gain  considerably  from  increased  revenues  from  land  taxes  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  the  land  under  cultivation. 

EGYPTIAN  BUDGET 

The  final  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1933,  show  an  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure  of  £E1,362,783.  In  the  estimates,  receipts  were  esti- 
mated at  £E37,372,000,  of  which  £E6,160,000  were  for  direct  taxes,  £E13,190,000 
for  customs  and  excise  taxes,  and  £E4,855,000  for  the  State  Railways.  Receipts 
were  in  agreement  with  the  estimates  in  regard  to  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  but 
the  railway  receipts  were  £E  112,000  lower. 

The  public  debt  charges  at  £E4,348,534  are  less  than  12  per  cent  of  the  budget 
expenditure. 

CATTLE  FOR  THE  LONDON  MARKET 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

BUTCHER  CATTLE 

London,  January  23,  1934. — The  greater  part  of  the  fresh  beef  trade  in 
London  is  centred  in  the  Jewish  section.  Heavy  cattle  weighing  around  1,300  to 
1,400  pounds  or  even  heavier  are  preferred,  although  rather  lighter  weights  are 
not  ruled  out  as  unsuitable.  The  finish  in  all  cases  must  be  good,  and  the  type 
and  conformation  should  be  such  as  will  permit  of  a  good  all-round  covering  of 
meat,  particularly  on  the  back  and  hind  quarters.  For  the  rough,  unfinished 
sorts  of  any  weight  the  London  market  is  not  a  useful  outlet,  and  if  they  are 
sold  there,  the  price  cuts,  in  comparison  with  suitable  bullocks,  will  be  notice- 
able. The  general  standard  of  quality  is  high,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results  the  selection  of  cattle  for  London  sales  should  conform  to  that  standard, 
especially  since  the  type  and  weights  mentioned  above  are  available  in  Canada 
for  selection  and  shipment. 

For  the  gentile  trade  light  weights  are  preferred,  say  8  to  9  cwts.,  smaller 
if  possible,  although  animals  around  10  long  cwts.  are  not  disqualified.  They 
have  their  place  at  a  fair  value,  but  in  both  cases  compact  conformation,  with 
a  proper  covering  of  flesh,  is  very  necessary.  The  lighter  weights  unfortunately 
appear  too  seldom  on  the  market,  but  when  the  intermittent  shipment  does 
arrive,  there  is  always  a  demand  and  usually  at  a  premium. 

The  good  medium-weight  animals,  around  11  or  12  cwts.,  are  always 
marketable,  since  they  meet  the  requirements  of  those  buyers  who  first  look  for 
heavies  as  well  as  those  who  want  smalls,  but  there  is  a  special  outlet  for  them 
among  butchers  whose  trade  is  served  best  by  such  carcasses.  A  special  feature 
of  the  London  meat  trade  is  the  absence,  at  all  seasons,  of  any  useful  demand 
for  unfinished  or  rough  cattle  with  narrow  backs  and  lacking  compactness  gener- 
ally. 

The  size  and  quality  of  the  chilled  meat  carcasses  that  predominate  in  the 
trade  and  so  admirably  meet  its  needs  leave  no  opportunity  for  those  who  com- 
pete in  the  sale  of  live  cattle  to  act  indifferently  or  carelessly  in  selecting  animals 
that  conform  just  as  fittingly  to  the  fancies  of  the  buyer.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  fresh  meat  butcher  can  prevent  the  chilled  and  frozen  meat  salesman  from 
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encroaching  further  on  his  business  lies  in  offering  fresh  beef  or  beef  of  better 
quality  to  his  customers.  In  this  case  he  has  to  ask  a  higher  price.  Occasion- 
ally too  there  are  periods  of  weather  with  pronounced  humidity  and  high  tem- 
peratures, and  the  demand  for  beef  is  the  first  to  drop.  More  than  ever  the  sales 
of  chilled  beef  are  pressed,  because  it  is  not  considered,  and  rightly  so,  a  storeable 
product.  It  soon  loses  its  surface  bloom  and  its  value;  the  arrivals  one  week 
must  be  cleared  by  the  time  the  next  week's  delivery  is  due.  Under  all  circum- 
stances therefore  the  volume  of  chilled  beef  sales  is  maintained,  even  if  the 
financial  losses  over  a  period  are  substantial.  Killings  of  live  cattle  and  sales 
of  fresh  beef  may  dovetail  their  volume  by  fluctuating  considerably,  and  the 
levelling-out  process  is  best  supported  and  aided  by  shipments  of  cattle  in  which 
rough  and  unfinished  types  are  not  included. 

STORE  CATTLE 

The  county  of  Norfolk  is  regarded  as  the  big  feeding  area  in  England;  its 
heavy  land  and  good  grass  make  it  so.  Its  closer  proximity  to  the  new  cattle 
landing  wharf  and  lairages,  where  the  animals  are  sold  at  London,  than  to  other 
British  ports  where  cattle  are  landed  offers  shippers  a  new  opportunity  to  con- 
centrate on  supplying  the  store  cattle  trade. 

To  conform  properly  with  the  butcher  demand  for  "  small  joints,"  feeders 
of  cattle  are  more  than  ever  looking  for  beasts  that  are  younger,  smaller,  and 
more  compact.  Hitherto  the  relatively  heavier  cost  of  shipping  light  weights — ■ 
owing  to  the  level  overhead  charge  on  big,  medium,  and  small  animals,  for  hand- 
ling and  selling  commissions,  dock,  landing,  and  feeding  charges,  and  a  common 
per  head  ocean  rate — made  the  business  uneconomic,  especially  before  buyers 
definitely  recognized  the  value  of  the  smalls  and  paid  accordingly.  But  in  1933, 
for  the  first  time,  a  preferential  ocean  rate  for  cattle  weighing  under  1,000 
pounds  was  obtained  from  the  steamship  companies.  This  helped  to  encourage 
the  shipment  of  light  weights,  and  their  suitability  to  the  trade  has  now  earned 
for  them  a  price  premium — all  other  things  being  equal — over  medium  and  heavy 
weights.  The  price  advantage,  when  linked  with  the  ocean  rate  benefit  on 
smalls,  puts  the  trade  in  store  cattle  within  easier  reach  of  Canadian  shippers. 

To  avoid  any  misapprehension  it  should  be  made  clear  that  "  stores," 
according  to  the  British  farmer's  needs,  are  two-teeth  or  two-year-old  animals, 
preferably  the  former.  Feeders  want  an  animal  that  will  grow  as  well  as  put 
on  flesh,  because  without  the  growth  the  extra  weight  of  flesh  obtained  from 
good  feeding  does  not  in  itself  provide  a  sufficient  margin  of  safety  in  the  invest- 
ment to  guarantee  against  losses.  Even  the  combined  advantage  has  not  pro- 
vided insurance  against  loss  during  the  past  few  years. 

Unfinished  three-year-olds  are  not  considered  as  being  stores,  and  never 
will  be;  feeders  will  not  buy  them.  They  are  always  sold  for  immediate 
slaughter.  Even  many  two-year-olds  may  be  too  badly  built  to  find  buyers 
other  than  the  butchers.  But  there  is  an  outlet  for  the  good  ones,  and  always 
for  the  two-teeth  animals  in  the  spring  and  autumn  store  cattle  trade.  Like  the 
fats,  the  competition  is  for  those  low  set  with  broad,  level  backs,  good  hind- 
quarters, and  light  bone.  This  is  probably  a  high  standard,  but  most  certainly 
the  only  suitable  one,  especially  for  the  port  of  London.  It  fits  the  butcher 
trade,  and  if  store  buyers  do  not  attend  or  their  ideas  of  value  are  too  low,  tho 
standard  of  quality  suits  the  needs  in  the  alternative  outlet. 

The  seasons  for  the  best  trade  in  store  cattle  are  late  April,  May,  June, 
September,  October,  and  early  November.  In  between  there  is  always  a  limited 
chance  to  sell  suitable  stores.  But  at  London  there  is  a  minimum  of  opportunity 
to  escape  losvses  on  both  fats  and  storevS  that  are  rough,  narrow-backed  and  boney, 
hence  the  necessity  of  excluding  them  from  all  shipments. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  January  4,  1934.— With  the  close  of  1933  a  more  optimistic  feeling 
prevailed  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange  than  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three 
previous  years,  and  investors  are  paying  30  per  cent  more  on  the  average  for 
stocks  than  at  the  close  of  1932. 

Many  influences  have  combined  to  bring  about  this  improvement,  one  of 
the  most  important  being  an  increase  of  approximately  100  per  cent  in  the  prices 
of  wool  and  of  the  majority  of  other  pastoral  products.  Agricultural  conditions 
continue  to  be  satisfactory  from  a  seasonal  point  of  view,  although  the  unusually 
heavy  rainfall  during  harvesting  operations  resulted  in  great  damage  to  partly 
harvested  wheat.  The  production  of  butter  and  eggs  continues  to  be  consider- 
ably above  the  average,  but  the  low  prices  quoted  abroad  are  the  occasion  of 
serious  concern  to  producers. 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  shipping  activities  during  the  year,  the 
number  and  gross  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  being  considerably 
greater  than  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  Shipping  companies  trading 
between  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  appear  to  be  optimistic  with  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  increased  trade  as  they  have  placed  orders  for  several  passenger 
and  cargo  vessels. 

Australian  Fisheries 

During  the  past  session  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  provision  was 
made  for  the  expenditure  of  £20,000  for  fisheries  investigation  and  it  has  just 
been  announced  that  the  money  will  be  expended  as  follows:  (1)  Procuring  an 
up-to-date  vessel  specially  designed  for  exploratory  work,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  pelagic  or  surface-swimming  fish;  (2)  carrying  out  experiments  in 
conjunction  with  private  enterprise  in  connection  with  canning  of  Australian 
fish;  (3)  carrying  out  tests  in  conjunction  with  private  enterprise  to  determine 
the  best  methods  of  curing  and  preserving  fish,  especially  of  the  more  common 
varieties;  (4)  co-operating  with  state  authorities  in  the  study  of  systems  of 
distribution  of  fish  in  each  state,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  existing 
transport  and  marketing  arrangements. 

Export  of  Canned  Fruit  from  Australia 

The  export  of  canned  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears  from  Australia  from 
January  1  to  November  30,  1933,  showed  a  considerable  increase,  amounting  to 
the  equivalent  of  1,404,430  dozen  30-ounce  tins  as  against  1,169,181  dozen 
30-ounce  tins  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  shipments  were  made  up  as  follows:  apricots,  234,492  dozen;  peaches, 
666,643  dozen;  and  pears,  494,295  dozen;  the  destinations  of  these  exports  were: 
the  United  Kingdom,  1,299,678  dozen;  Eastern  countries,  39,950  dozen;  Canada, 
23,980  dozen;  and  New  Zealand,  34,552  dozen. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

The  past  half  year  has  witnessed  one  of  the  most  complete  instances  of 
price  recovery  in  wool  history.  Selling  conditions  steadily  improved  through- 
out the  period,  resulting  in  full  clearances  and  a  record  turnover.  Prices 
recovered  to  such  a  marked  degree  as  to  reach  the  highest  level  since  the  1928-29 
season.  The  advance  was  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  of  the  extremely  low 
level  to  which  values  had  fallen  during  the  depression  which  prevailed  during 
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previous  seasons.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  wool  which  will  be  available  for  sale 
in  Australia  this  season  has  now  been  sold  at  an  average  advance  in  prices  of 
80  per  cent  as  compared  with  those  received  for  the  previous  year's  clip. 

This  improvement  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  fact  that  when  sales  opened 
in  August  last,  wool  users  had  absorbed  two  record  clips  of  the  previous  seasons 
in  times  of  depression,  and  were  faced  wdth  improving  trade  conditions  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  substantial  decrease  in  production  on  the  other.  While  these 
circumstances  provided  a  sound  basis  for  anticipating  a  rise  in  prices,  the 
recovery  was  much  more  complete  and  far-reaching  than  was  expected.  There 
are  favourable  indications  that  the  remainder  of  the  clip  will  find  ready  sale, 
due  to  the  improved  demand  which  has  resulted  from  reduced  supplies  and 
expanding  trade  in  woollen  goods. 

Australian  Wine  Production 

The  principal  states  in  which  grapes  are  grown  in  Australia  are  South 
Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales.  The  production  of  wine  in  Australia* 
however,  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  soil  and  climate  would  appear  to 
warrant.  Continued  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  introduce 
Australian  wines  into  foreign  markets,  but  this  has  been  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment in  view  of  the  competition  offered  by  the  well-known  and  long-established 
brands  of  the  older  producing  countries. 

The  average  annual  domestic  production  in  recent  years  totals  approxi- 
mately 18,000,000  gallons,  about  5,000,000  gallons  of  which  is  consumed  in 
Australia  and  the  balance  exported  abroad.  According  to  recently  published 
statistics,  the  United  Kingdom  imported  9,786,567  gallons  of  wine  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1933,  Australia  being  the  largest  contributor  with  2,464,561 
gallons. 

There  is  apparently  a  growing  recognition  abroad  of  the  wide  range  and 
high  quality  of  Australian  wines,  which  are  not  limited  to  the  sweet  wines  as 
formerly. 

An  increased  demand  for  hocks  and  sherries  and  for  the  better  grades  of 
the  port  and  burgundy  types  has  been  very  noticeable.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
sum  of  £20,000,000  is  invested  in  the  wine  industry  of  Australia. 

ARGENTINE  GRAIN  TRADE 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  paper  peso  equals  42  cents  Canadian  at  par;  one  hectare  equals  2-47  acres; 
one  metric  ton  equals  2,202  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  January  10,  1934. — In  an  average  year,  for  example  1930, 
cereals  comprised  49-6  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  production  in  Argentina. 
Only  64,220,000  acres  out  of  a  total  estimated  cultivable  area  of  432,250,000 
acres  have  been  cultivated. 

The  cereal  region  may  be  described  as  the  fertile  plain  which  comprised 
the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe, 
Cordoba,  and  San  Luis,  and  the  National  Territory  of  the  Pampa  Central.  In 
this  section  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  climate  temperate,  and  the  rainfall 
usually  sufficient  and  seasonable.  This  area  is  also  well  served  by  railways;  the 
longest  rail  haul  to  a  port  is  around  500  miles.  Argentina  is  primarily  interested 
in  the  production  and  export  of  wheat,  corn,  and  linseed 

WHEAT 

Of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  Argentina,  about  55  per  cent  is  devoted  6q 
wheat.    The  time  of  sowing  varies  greatly  according  to  the  types  of  seed  Used 
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and  the  locality.  In  the  North  and  Entre  Rios  wheat  is  sown  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  while  in  the  west,  centre,  and  south  it  is  a  month  later.  April  may  be  said 
to  be  the  month  for  winter  wheat,  and  August  for  spring  wheat 

Harvest  ing  in  Santa  Fe  and  Entre  Rios  takes  place  in  November,  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  country  in  December.  In  February  and  March  the  bulk 
of  regular  shipments  is  made  to  foreign  markets.  Total  production  of  wheat  in 
Argentina  in  1932  amounted  to  6,405,993  metric  tons  as  compared  with  5,979,200 
tons  in  the  previous  year  and  6,321,836  tons  in  1930. 

In  1932,  excluding  Russia,  Argentina  ranked  sixth  among  wheat-producing 
countries,  being  preceded  by  the  United  States,  Canada,  British  India,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  followed  by  Australia.  That  she  does  not  occupy  a  higher  place 
as  a  producer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  yield  is  relatively  low,  being  on  an 
average  about  13  bushels  per  acre. 

With  respect  to  acreage  sown  to  wheat,  Argentina  in  1933  ranked  fourth, 
after  the  United  States,  British  India,  and  Canada,  with  Australia  fifth,  while  in 
volume  of  exports  for  the  period  August  1,  1931,  to  July  31,  1932,  Argentina 
was  second.  Canada  ranked  first  with  4,976,000  metric  tons,  Argentina  is 
credited  with  3,723,000,  Australia  with  3,345,000,  and  the  United  States  with 
2,395,000  metric  tons. 

The  principal  foreign  markets  for  Argentine  wheat  are  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Brazil.  China  is  an  occasional  buyer,  and  there  is  a  small  but  steady  export 
trade  to  Chile  and  Peru. 

Comparative  figures  of  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the  principal 
exporting  countries  in  millions  of  quintals  (one  quintal  equals  220  pounds)  are 
shown -in  the  following  table: — 

1931-32   1930-31   1929-30  1928-29 


(Millions  of  Quintals) 

Canada   55  68  49  107 

Australia   39  39  15  27 

Argentina   38  33  41  60 

United  States   31  32  37  41 

British  India   1  2  2 


CORN 

With  an  average  annual  production  of  around  7,000,000  tons,  Argentina 
ranks  first  as  a  corn  exporting  country,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  about 
one  and  a  quarter  tons,  and  second  as  a  world  corn  producing  country.  Total 
production  in  1932-33  was  6,700,000  metric  tons  as  against  7,603,391  tons  in 
1931-32  and  10,660,000  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  corn  crop  is  sown  in  September  and  October  and  harvested 
in  March  and  April.  The  first  regular  shipments  arrive  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  July. 

LINSEED 

Argentina  ranks  first  among  the  leading  producing  countries  of  the  wTorld. 
Practically  the  entire  crop  is  exported,  only  sufficient  for  seeding  purposes  and 
a  limited  home  market  requirement  being  retained. 

Seeding  takes  place  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  harvesting  is  carried  on 
in  November  and  December.  In  1932-33  a  total  of  1,328,609  tons  of  linseed  was 
produced  in  Argentina  as  compared  with  2,262,420  tons  in  the  previous  year  and 
1,990,000  tons  in  1930-31. 

OATS 

Oats  have  been  grown  to  a  greater  extent  in  Argentina  during  recent  years 
than  formerly.  Though  the  warm  climate  of  Argentina  is  not  conducive  to  the 
production  of  as  high  a  quality  of  grain  as  the  more  temperate  zones,  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  out  with  a  view  to  improving  this  deficiency  by  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  the  most  suitable  types.  About  three-quarters  of  the  oat  crop  is 
produced  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Production  in  1932-33  amounted  to 
1,478,000  metric  tons,  comparative  figures  for  the  two  previous  years  being 
1,404,210  and  1,593,200  tons  respectively. 

The  crop  is  harvested  in  November  and  December.  Exports  depend  largely 
on  the  pasturage,  as  in  periods  of  drought  cattle  are  turned  on  to  the  young  oats 
and  left  there  until  it  is  too  late  to  harvest  a  normal  crop.  Total  exports  in  1933 
were  415,000  tons  as  compared  with  715,620  tons  in  1932  and  644,766  tons  in 
1931. 

BARLEY 

This  crop  is  receiving  greater  attention  each  year;  formerly  it  was  grown 
chiefly  as  a  forage.  Extensive  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  regard  to 
varieties  suitable  for  malt,  and  whereas  Argentina  has  imported  the  major  part 
of  the  barley  required  for  this  purpose,  as  a  result  of  the  success  achieved  in 
producing  suitable  barley  and  through  the  erection  of  malteries,  Argentina  will 
be  independent  of  malt  imports  within  a  short  time. 

In  1932-33  some  629,000  hectares  were  sown,  which  yielded  700,000  metric 
tons.  Barley  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  cereal  zone.  The  crop  is  harvested  in 
December  and  January;  June  and  July  are  the  months  for  sowing.  Total  exports 
of  barley  from  Argentina  in  1933  amounted  to  452,000  tons  as  against  281,069 
tons  in  the  previous  year  and  206,545  tons  in  1931. 

RYE 

Rye  is  the  least  important  of  the  cereal  crops.  The  province  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  Pampa  Central  are  the  centres  of  production.  For  the  crop  year  1932-33 
the  area  seeded  was  657,000  hectares,  and  production  amounted  to  330,000  metric 
tons. 

STRUCTURE  OF  GRAIN  TRADE 

In  general,  the  grain  trade  consists  of  the  chacarero  (producer) ,  acopiador 
(middleman),  and  the  exportador  (exporter).  The  chacarero  is  the  average 
producer,  who  as  a  rule  is  farming  leased  property,  although  he  may  be  an  owner. 
His  sole  occupation  is  grain  growing,  and  in  many  cases  he  does  not  even  grow 
vegetables  or  produce  his  own  meat.  Acopiadores  are  generally  local  store- 
keepers. They  finance  the  small  producer,  supply  his  requirements  in  imple- 
ments, bags,  foodstuffs,  and  other  requisites,  and  buy  the  crops  which  they  in 
turn  dispose  of  to  the  exporters.  In  some  cases  where  the  debt  owing  the 
acopiador  is  not  large,  the  producer  may  sell  him  sufficient  only  to  cover  this 
amount,  but  as  a  rule  he  obtains  the  whole  crop  and  also  purchases  additional 
quantities  from  those  who  are  not  under  any  financial  obligation  to  him.  Some 
operate  on  an  extensive  scale  and  control  large  tonnages. 

In  addition  to  the  average  producer  there  are  many  who  own  large  tracts 
of  land,  and  whose  production  is  such  that  they  do  not  require  to  deal  through 
a  middleman  such  as  an  acopiador  or  broker,  but  who  deal  direct  with  one  of 
the  large  exporters  who  have  sub-offices  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  from  the  large  producers,  acopiadores,  and  in  some 
instances  brokers. 

The  exporters,  like  the  acopiadores,  act  as  financiers,  although  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  They  purchase  the  bulk  of  their  grain  on  a  contract  basis,  the 
producer  agreeing  to  deliver  his  product  at  a  stipulated  point  on  a  date  to  be 
fixed,  with  the  right,  on  giving  notice  at  any  time  prior  to  delivery,  bo  name  a 
day  when  he  will  accept  the  market  price  for  the  grain  in  question.  The  price  is 
fixed  daily  by  a  committee  of  the  grain  exchange.    At  the  time  of  signing  the 
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contract,  for  the  purpose  of  harvesting  and  defraying  other  expenses,  the  exporters 
advance  80  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  crop,  for  which  the  person 
obtaining  the  loan  pays  7  to  8  per  cent  interest. 

There  are  four  e;rain  exchanges  in  Argentina,  but  those  which  practically 
control  operations  are  the  central  exchange  in  Buenos  Aires  and  that  in  Rosario. 
There  is  another  in  Buenos  Aires  which  formerly  handled  fair  quantities,  but 
from  an  export  point  of  view  it  is  of  little  importance  to-day.  The  others  are 
located  at  Santa  Fe  and  Bahia  Blanca,  but  their  operations  are  more  of  a  local 
character. 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

There  is  no  elevator  system  in  Argentina  corresponding  to  that  in  Canada. 
There  are  a  few  terminal  elevators,  owned  by  grain  exporters,  and  a  large  one 
of  80,000  tons  capacity  operated  by  one  of  the  railways,  but  country  elevators, 
as  they  are  known  in  Canada,  are  few.  A  report  on  this  subject  was  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1555  (November  18,  1933). 

GRAIN  REGULATING  BOARD 

On  November  28,  1933,  a  Board  of  Control  for  cereals  was  created  by 
executive  decree  to  provide  regulating  mechanism  to  control  cereal  prices  and 
establish  basic  prices  for  wheat,  corn,  and  linseed  when  purchased  for  export,  A 
report  covering  this  subject  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1560  (December  23,'l933),  page  1027. 

EXPORTS 

The  export  of  cereals  and  linseed  from  Argentina  fell  from  13,030,000  ton? 
in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1932  to  10,457,000  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1933, 
a  decrease  of  2,573,000  tons  or  19-7  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  due  mainly  to  the 
reduced  corn  exports,  which  fell  from  6,713,000  tons  in  1932  to  4,371,000  tons 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933,  or  by  34-9  per  cent.  Shipments  of  other 
grains  also  declined.  Oats  fell  from  a  total  of  671,000  to  405,000  tons;  linseed 
from  1,890,000  to  1,259,000  tons;  rye  from  213,000  to  189,000  tons.  Wheat  and 
barley  showed  some  gains.  Wheat  exports  increased  from  3,250,000  tons  in  the 
eleven-month  period  of  1932  to  3,773,000,  while  barley  rose  from  271,000  to 
433,000  tons.  The  value  of  total  grain  exports  declined  by  28-5  per  cent,  from 
337,286,000  gold  pesos  to  241,252,000  gold  pesos. 

Exportable  surpluses,  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  report  at 
December  1,  1933,  were:  wheat,  191,453  tons;  linseed,  44,591  ton^;  and  corn. 
1.655,153  tons. 


PARCEL  POST  TO  CUBA 

The  parcel  post  service  to  Cuba  by  direct  steamship  route  has  been  tem- 
porarily discontinued  owing  to  lack  of  sailings,  and  until  further  notice  parcels 
for  Cuba  will  be  despatched  via  the  United  States. 

The  rate  of  postage  for  parcels  forwarded  via  the  United  States  will  be  25 
cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  thereof.   The  limit  of  weight  will  be  11  pounds. 

Parcels  for  Cuba,  intended  for  transmission  via  the  United  States,  should 
be  legibly  marked  "  Via  U.S.A." 
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EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  CHILE 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  January  15,  1934. — Under  Law  No.  5107.  promulgated  April  20,  1932, 
the  control  of  international  exchange  transactions  is  vested  in  a  body  known  as 
the  Exchange  Control  Commission,  composed  of  seven  members,  which  was 
given  power  to  appoint  sub- commissions  in  all  cities  where  a  branch  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  Chile  operates.  International  exchange  transactions  are  defined  as 
"  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  monies  and  gold  in  any  form,  bills  of 
exchange,  cheques,  drafts,  letters  of  credit,  telegraphic  orders,  and  documents  of 
any  other  nature  requiring  the  transfer  of  funds  from  Chile  or  vice  versa."  The 
Central  Bank  of  Chile  under  the  law  is  given  a  sole  monopoly  of  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  international  exchange,  although  it  may  delegate  its  powers  to  the 
commercial  banks,  all  such  transactions,  however,  having  to  be  endorsed  pre- 
viously by  the  Exchange  Control  Commission.  The  latter  is  empowered  to  fix 
the  amount  of  exchange  which  will  be  granted  to  each  applicant,  either  the  whole 
or  only  a  part  of  that  applied  for  or  to  refuse  the  application  entirely.  Applica- 
tions covering  the  importation  of  raw  materials  for  Chilean  industry,  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  and  drugs  and  medicines  are  to  be  given  preference.  Next  in 
order  come  the  following  classifications:  imports  of  other  merchandise;  customs 
duties;  fiscal  and  government  department  expenditures;  insurance  and  technical 
reserves;  machinery  tools  and  spares;  travelling  expenses;  income  and  assist- 
ance expenses;  bank  collections;  obligations  pending;  other  objects.  Moreover, 
on  an  equal  basis  in  the  case  of  the  same  kind  of  articles,  preference  is  to  be  given 
to  goods  coming  from  countries  which  import  a  greater  amount  of  Chilean  pro- 
ducts. All  applications  must  be  written  and  be  supported  by  documents  showing 
their  bona  fide  nature. 

The  commission  is  also  empowered  to  control  exports  and  will  authorize 
exportations  only  where  security  is  given  that  the  net  value  of  the  shipment  will 
be  returned  to  Chile  in  the  form  of  foreign  exchange  or  approved  goods.  From 
this  general  rule  exports  of  nitrate,  iodine,  iron,  and  copper  are  exempted;  but 
even  in  this  case  the  minimum  to  be  returned  is  that  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  Chile.  Actually  this  means  selling  to  the  Central  Bank  before 
shipment  the  draft  drawn  upon  the  consignee  by  the  exporter,  except  where 
approved  goods  to  the  value  of  the  draft  are  to  be  imported  later.  In  this  case 
the  commission  will  permit  the  exporter  to  sell  direct  to  the  importer  the  draft 
in  question  at  a  special  rate  of  exchange  known  as  the  export  draft  rate,  which 
is  roughly  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  official  rate,  the  latter  being 
3d.  gold  per  paper  peso.  The  importer,  however,  must  first  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  commission  for  the  import  of  said  goods.  In  actual  practice  this  type  of 
commercial  transaction  constitutes  the  majority  of  those  taking  place,  and  it  is 
usually  carried  out  through  the  medium  of  the  commercial  banks  without  any 
official  intervention  except  that  of  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  commission. 

FINANCING  of  imports 

Although  there  arc  no  goods  definitely  prohibited  entry  into  Chile  (excepl 
sugar,  the  imports  of  which  must  be  licensed),  it  is  useless  to  import  goods  with- 
out prior  authority  from  the  commission  for  the  necessary  cover  in  foreign 
exchange  unless  the  shipper  is  willing  to  take  payment  in  pesos,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  withdraw  from  the  country.  Tn  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
imports  into  Chile  to-day  are  financed  in  the  country  of  exportation,  in  cash, 
before  shipment.  The  issue  of  drafts  i<  almost  wholly  designed  fo  cover  present 
current  needs  in  the  form  of  Lroods  to  be  used  for  immediate  consumption.  Draft-, 
for  example,  cannot  be  obtained  at  present  for  the  liquidation  of  old  debts  what- 
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ever  may  have  been  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  contracted.  Through  the 
power  to  refuse  drafts  in  foreign  exchange  to  cover  imports  of  goods  not  con- 
sidered as  being  of  prime  necessity  the  commission  is  able  to  regulate  all  imports 
in  a  fairly  rigid  manner.  The  current  practice,  however,  is  for  the  commission 
to  i-sur  drafts  fairly  freely,  and  moreover  for  goods  not  considered  necessities,  as 
the  present  demand  for  drafts  is  weak  due  to  low  Chilean  purchasing  power  and 
high  duties.  It  is  done  also  in  order  to  stimulate  a  further  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  peso  to  help  the  export  industries.  This  situation  might,  however,  change 
should  demand  exceed  supply  and  might  bring  with  it  the  necessity  of  regulating 
imports  under  a  system  of  licences.  At  present  applied  only  to  sugar,  the  neces- 
sary legal  authority  for  the  application  of  such  a  system  already  exists  by  virtue 
of  Law  Xo.  5202  of  July  18,  1933,  promulgated  July  24,  1933,  and  regulations 
thereunder  promulgated  October  21,  1933. 

IMPORT  LICENCES 

This  law  confers  authority  to  establish  the  simple  requisite  of  licences  for 
all  imports,  or  for  determined  goods,  or  for  merchandise  proceeding  from  certain 
countries,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  fixing  of  the  total  volume  of  any  one 
article  which  may  be  imported  during  a  given  period  of  not  less  than  ninety  days, 
or  the  total  for  any  similar  period  which  may  be  allowed  entry  from  any  one 
foreign  country.  A  written  application  is  to  be  applied  for  covering  each  global 
shipment,  which  may  enter  in  full  or  in  portions  only  at  stated  intervals  of  time. 
As  in  the  granting  of  exchange,  the  granting  of  import  licences  by  the  Import 
Licence  Commission  will  be  regulated  primarily  by  the  nature  of  the  goods — 
that  is  by  their  standing  as  "  necessities  "  given  in  the  preferential  scale  above, — 
but  also  by  any  future  import  quotas  which  may  be  applied  either  to  cover  the 
total  imports  of  any  one  commodity  or  the  imports  of  it  from  any  one  country. 
Every  import  licence  will  be  granted  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  commission 
and  only  on  clear  proof  that  the  transaction  is  bona  fide,  that  it  caters  to  the 
general  needs  of  the  country,  is  neither  of  a  speculative  nor  a  monopolistic 
character,  nor  departs  noticeably  from  the  general  type  of  business  carried  on 
by  the  applicant.  The  full  application  or  only  a  portion  of  it  may  be  granted 
in  order  to  obtain  equitable  distribution  among  all  the  applicants  and  to  conform 
to  the  above  governing  factors.  Power  is  given  to  increase  any  quota  fixed  for 
any  commodity  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent  should  conditions  warrant  such 
a  step.  Licences  will  be  valid  only  for  a  period  normally  sufficient  to  permit  the 
carrying  out  of  the  transactions  and  will  not  be  transferable.  In  clearing  the 
goods  the  import  licence  must  be  submitted  with  the  usual  shipping  documents, 
and  where  the  merchandise  in  question  is  subject  to  a  quota  for  each  country  a 
certificate  of  origin  in  Spanish  must  also  be  submitted.  Such  certificates  must 
be  signed  by  a  recognized  authority  in  the  country  of  origin  and  vised  by  a 
Chilean  consul  and  the  forms  used  be  sanctioned  by  the  Chilean  Customs 
authorities.  Where  the  goods  on  inspection  do  not  conform  to  the  description 
supplied  for  the  import  licence,  clearance  will  be  prohibited  and  heavy  fines 
imposed  under  the  customs  law. 

Exemptions  from  import  licences  are  given  to:  (1)  imports  for  municipal 
soup  kitchens  and  similar;  (2)  duty-free  baggage  or  luggage;  (3)  duty-free 
goods  or  equipment;  (4)  goods  and  equipment  for  the  State;  (5)  goods  and 
equipment  of  foreign  Governments  and  for  diplomatic  and  other  accredited  foreign 
missions. 

The  granting  of  an  import  licence  does  not  imply  in  any  way  that  the 
foreign  exchange  necessary  to  finance  the  import  of  the  goods  will  be  similarly 
granted  by  the  Exchange  Control  Commission.  This  is  a  distinct  transaction 
which  must  be  carried  out  separately. 
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As  yet  this  licence  law  is  limited  to  sugar  imports.  It  is  unlikely  that  it 
will  be  applied  widely  in  the  near  future,  while  the  present  surplus  of  foreign 
exchange  exists  in  Chile,  although  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  quota  system 
may  be  introduced  in  order  to  force  certain  foreign  countries  to  purchase  larger 
quantities  of  Chilean  products. 

TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  THE  YANGTSZE  VALLEY  PROVINCES 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Part  II* 
Products  in  Demand 

Shanghai,  January  20,  1934. — It  is  not  generally  realized  in  Western  coun- 
tries how  rapid  has  been  the  industrialization  and  westernization  of  the  interior 
of  China  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  1911,  but  a  survey  of  the 
main  Yangtsze  ports,  as  indicated  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  illustrates  the 
present  and  future  possibilities  for  Western  firms  seeking  markets  in  this  region. 

In  press  reports  on  China,  and  particularly  the  Yangtsze  Valley,  published 
abroad,  the  amazing  resiliency  of  the  Chinese  population  in  surmounting  civil 
commotions  and  flood  catastrophes  has  not  been  sufficiently  realized. 

The  territorv  bordering  on  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Yangtsze,  extending 
to  1,500  miles,  has  a  population  estimated  at  100,000,000  to  200,000,000,  and 
although  the  average  purchasing  power  per  capita  is  very  low,  even  in  the 
smallest  of  the  villages  and  towns  which  border  on  the  Yangtsze  River,  foreign 
foodstuffs,  tools,  small  machines  and  similar  articles  can  be  seen,  and  along  this 
great  central  artery  of  China  new  products,  new  methods  of  production  are 
being  employed,  and  new  types  of  industry  are  being  established.  Innumerable 
small  industries,  which  began  operation  a  few  years  ago  as  small  cottage  con- 
cerns to  supply  merely  local  requirements,  are  developing  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  able  to  import  their  raw  and  semi-manufactured  products  from  abroad, 
utilizing  labour  trained  in  the  great  foreign  plants  of  Shanghai  and  Hankow 
and  being  financed  by  groups  of  wealthy  local  magnates. 

Although  it  is  not  considered  practicable  or  advisable  to  advocate  ship- 
ments from  foreign  countries  direct  to  these  important  interior  centres — with 
the  exception  of  a  special  type  or  of  large  machinery  which  can  be  economically 
carried  in  ships  up  to  13  feet  draught — foreign  shippers  and  manufacturers 
should  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  great  interior  market  in  order  that  full 
co-operation  can  be  accorded  to  their  agents  in  Shanghai,  from  which  port  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  the  Yangtsze  Valley  are  drawn.  It  has  been 
found,  in  many  instances,  by  visiting  representatives  of  foreign  firms,  that  a 
personal  visit  to  the  main  ports  of  the  Yangtsze  Valley  opens  the  way  for  new 
outlets  for  their  agents  in  the  port  of  Shanghai. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  following  notes  on  the  prospects  for  Canadian  products  in  various 
ports  on  the  Yangtsze  River  are  given  merely  as  a  general  guide  to  the  variety 
of  commodities  required  and  the  type  of  competition  encountered  from  other 
foreign  countries.  Price  is  the  dominating  factor  in  this  market.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  China  is  already  able  to  supply  numerous  products 
formerly  imported  from  abroad,  particularly  those  not  requiring  highly  skilled 
labour  in  their  manufacture. 


*  The  first  part  of  this  report,  on  the  chief  ports  of  the  Yangtsze  Valley,  was  published  in 
No  1560  (December  23,  1933). 
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PAPER 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  printing  machinery  in  the  cities  and  towns 
bordering  the  Yangtsze  has  been  coincident  with  the  steady  increase  in  paper 
requirements,  including  newsprint,  packing,  wrapping,  coloured,  glazed,  glassine, 

rette  and  book  papers,  M.G.  China  cap,  paperboards  and  paperware.  A 
number  of  small  paper  mills  in  Shanghai  supply  the  low-grade  types  of  Chinese 
paper,  but  the  main  requirements  of  Central  China  are  supplied  from  abroad, 
chii  By  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  total  volume  of  all  classes  of  paper  imported  through  Shanghai,  of 
E i  quantity  finds  its  way  up  the  Yangtsze  River,  was  valued  in  1933 
at  about  20,000,000  g.u.  or  approximately  G$12,000,000.  In  this  connection, 
in  view  of  the  favourable  exchange  conditions,  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been 
received  recently  by  this  office,  both  from  the  Yangtsze  Valley  and  Shanghai, 
for  all  classes  of  paper  from  Canada,  and  Canadian  manufacturers,  particularly 
those  in  Eastern  Canada,  would  be  well  advised  to  forward  samples  of  their 
products  and  lowest  c.i.f.  prices. 

At  the  present  time,  Canadian  newsprint,  kraft,  and  wood-pulp  are  the 
only  commodities  in  this  line  of  Canadian  origin  entering  this  market  entirely 
from  the  West  Coast,  and  they  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  local  paper 
trade. 

MACHINERY 

Machinery  requirements  cover  such  diverse  items  as  those  employed  in 
electric  plants  and  in  waterworks,  flour,  and  textile  mills;  telephone  and  tele- 
graph equipment,  automotive  accessories,  machine  tools,  pumping  machinery, 
and  wood-working  lathes.  Leading  European  and  American  machinery  firms 
maintain  stocks  and  technical  representatives  in  Shanghai,  who  cany  on  a  sys- 
tematic advertising  and  demonstration  campaign,  and  only  those  Canadian 
firms  who  have  succeeded  in  entering  foreign  markets  successfully,  should  con- 
sider this  type  of  export  to  Central  China. 

Of  special  interest  to  Canada,  however,  is  the  rapid  advance  in  road  con- 
struction, which,  aside  from  opening  up  the  thickly  populated  areas  throughout 
the  Yangtsze  Valley  to  more  direct  foreign  trade,  requires  the  type  of  construc- 
tion machinery  and  equipment  utilized  to  a  great  extent  in  Canada.  Owing  to 
financial  considerations,  only  the  simplest  roads  can  be  built,  and  the  road- 
making  machinery  employed  thereon  must  be  fool-proof,  durable,  economical 
in  use,  and  low  in  price. 

In  the  budgets,  both  of  the  provinces  and  the  National  Government,  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  provide  funds  for  road  construction.  In  order  to  do 
business,  however,  the  presence  in  Central  China  of  technical  representatives 
of  manufacturers  to  advise  regarding  types  of  machinery  called  for  is  required. 

During  the  year  1933,  machinery  of  all  kinds  (including  electrical,  textile 
machinery,  railway  and  tramway  rolling  stock  and  materials,  motor  trucks, 
buses  and  other  vehicles,  and  machine  shop  equipment)  was  imported  to  a  total 
value  of  approximately  21,000,000  g.u.  or  G$12,600,00O.  The  chief  sources  oi 
supply  wrere  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Japan.  Secondary 
machinery  items,  such  as  radio  sets,  scientific  instruments  and  apparatus,  etc., 
are  also  in  steady  demand  in  the  interior  provinces,  but  competition  in  these 
items  is  extremely  keen,  and  there  appears  little  likelihood  that  Canadian  firms 
can  participate  to  any  great  extent. 

Aircraft  and  accessories,  supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  were  imported  through  Shanghai  to  the  value  of 
some  G|2. 000,000.  Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  by  the  Government  to 
the  expansion  of  mail  and  passenger  air  transport. 
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The  leading  manufacturers  of  the  great  trading  nations  are  strongly  repre- 
sented in  Shanghai;  but  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  for  Canadian 
sources  of  supply  for  aircraft  accessories,  including  instruments,  parachutes, 
and  raw  semi-manufactured  materials  for  local  construction  of  aircraft.  At  the 
present  time  Canadian  sitka  spruce  and  Canadian-made  parachutes  are  in  use, 
while  Canadian  meteorological  balloons  are  used  almost  entirely  by  the  govern- 
ment departments. 

METERS 

Considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  up-river  ports,  such  as  Hankow, 
in  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  for  water  and  electric  meters  in  competition 
with  German,  British,  and  French  makes.  The  type  of  water  meter  now  being 
supplied  from  France  and  Germany  is  available  at  approximately  £1  sterling, 
duty  paid.  As  the  local  climatic  variation  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Western  Canada,  it  is  felt  that  there  should  be  a  good  opportunity  for  importa- 
tions from  the  Dominion. 

In  electric  watt-hour  meters  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  the  single-phase 
50-cycle  type,  220  volts,  of  1,  3,  and  5  amperes.  The  steady  development  of 
electric-light  plants  in  the  main  river  ports  provides  a  growing  market  for  this 
type  of  equipment,  although  competition  is  keen,  particularly  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  and  recently  from  Japan  with  a  low-priced  article. 
The  prices  quoted  in  Hankow  were  approximately  £1  sterling,  including  duty 
and  commission  of  10  per  cent. 

PROVISIONS 

The  market  for  tinned  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds,  including  fruits,  vegetables, 
fish,  and  milk,  is  increasing.  Supplies  are  at  present  confined  almost  solely  to 
the  brands  of  two  well-known  American  West  Coast  firms  with  established 
agents  in  the  main  coast  ports  and  a  number  of  sub-agents  throughout  the 
interior. 

Annual  sales  in  the  Yangtsze  Paver  region  are  valued  at  approximately 
G$l, 500,000.  Imports  of  Japanese  and  Australian  tinned  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  recently  shown  an  increase,  primarily  on  a  price  basis.  West  Coast 
Canadian  tinned  foodstuffs  should  find  a  market  in  this  territory,  but  in  order 
to  secure  satisfactory  bulk  sales  it  is  almost  imperative  that  an  export  organiza- 
tion be  formed,  which  can  draw  upon  the  various  smaller  canneries  and  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  readily  and  meet  competition  from  the  United  States  West 
Coast.  Leading  United  States  companies  maintain  sales  representatives  in 
Shanghai  in  a  position  to  supply  local  distribution  organizations  and  wholesalers 
and,  in  addition,  prepare  local  advertising  matter  which  makes  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Chinese  buyer. 

GENERAL  | 

Enamelled  Hollow-ware. — A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  up-river  importers 
that  an  excellent  market  exists  for  foreign  firms  who  are  prepared  to  supply  a 
pressed  steel-plate  enamelled  bath  tub,  rather  than  the  usual  cast  iron  or  porce- 
lain at  present  common  on  this  market,  the  high  insurance  rates  and  risk  of 
breakage  having  seriously  retarded  sales.  It  is  realized  that  such  a  proposal 
would  entail  an  out-of-size  plate  to  be  pressed,  but  as  the  weight  would  be 
lessened  by  some  30  per  cent  and  the  bath  would  be  practically  unbreakable,  it 
is  felt  that  sales  would  justify  the  outlay  required. 

Wire  rope  for  the  numerous  government  salt  wells  throughout  the  interior 
provinces  is  in  steady  demand,  the  usual  sizes  required  being  7  inches  by  7  inches, 
with  wire  core,  11  to  12  tons  breaking  si  rain,  80  to  90  tons  tensile  strength,  and 
usually  1,440  feet  in  length  per  coil.  The  chief  competition  is  from  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  excellent  connections  are  available  to  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  compete. 
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Interest  was  also  shown  in  leather  (chiefly  upper  and  suede),  edge  tools, 
low-priced  perfumes,  rickshaw  springs,  tire  vulcanizing  machines,  rubber  shoes, 
and  in  portable  flour  mills. 

In  all  cases  where  manufacturers  are  interested  in  extending  their  trade  to 
the  Yangtsze  River  territory,  prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  as  the 
continually  changing  freight  rates  on  the  Yangtsze  River  render  it  impossible 
to  estimate  the  delivered  cost. 

PACKING 

("arc  in  packing  is  of  prime  importance  when  making  shipments  to  Yangtsze 
River  ports  owing  to  the  many  transhipments  required  at  times  before  arrival 
at  ultimate  destination. 

Methods  of  transport  on  the  main  Yangtsze  River  vary  from  modern 
steamers  to  10-ton  junks.  Changes  in  river  level  will  often  maroon  such  trans- 
port on  mud-banks  or  rocks,  necessitating  difficult  transhipment  with  conse- 
quent hard  usage.  At  up-river  ports  also  the  great  change  in  river  level  results 
in  the  town  or  city  being  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  water  with  (as  in 
the  case  of  Ichang,  Chungking  and  similar  centres)  a  flight  of  ancient  stone 
steps,  numbering  from  150  to  250,  which  is  ascended  by  relays  of  from  two  to 
ten  coolies.  A  modern  road-roller,  weighing  some  10  tons,  was  transported  thus 
up  some  250  steps,  with  an  additional  climb  of  75  feet  up  a  steep  incline  before 
being  safely  deposited  at  the  beginning  of  a  modern  road. 

For  delivery  into  the  more  distant  interior,  goods  must  be  transported  by 
coolies,  yaks,  and  even  camels.  The  results  of  insufficient  packing  can  easily 
be  imagined. 

With  goods  subject  to  water  damage,  it  is  imperative  that  cases  and  pack- 
ages be  lined  with  waterproof  paper,  as  there  is  a  constant  danger  of  such  damage 
on  the  tributary  rivers  of  the  Yangtsze. 


FINANCING 

Under  no  circumstances  should  goods  be  shipped  on  consignment  or  on 
draft  acceptance  to  other  than  well-known  and  reliable  firms  on  whom  a  satis- 
factory bank  report  has  been  secured. 

Excellent  facilities  exist  for  forwarding  documents  through  reliable  foreign 
and  foreign-style  Chinese  banks,  against  wThich  payment  is  made  for  delivery 
of  documents  and  remittances  readily  effected  to  the  agent  in  Shanghai  or  direct 
to  the  manufacturer. 

With  all  new  contacts,  howrever,  it  is  advisable  to  consult  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Shanghai,  which  is  in  a  position  to  advise  on 
the  foregoing  matters. 


JAPANESE  CANNED  CRAB  EXPORTS 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  January  10,  1934. — Exports  of  Japanese  canned  crab  during  the  year 
1933  amounted  to  397,259  cases,  an  increase  of  29  per  cent  over  the  1932  foreign 
sales.  The  United  States  continued  to  purchase  the  largest  quantity  of  canned 
crab,  followed  by  Great  Britain.  A  comparison  of  exports  during  1933  with  those 
for  1932  follows:— 

1933  1932 
Cases  Cases 

United  States   154.711  121.973 

Great  Britain   140,790  110,297 

France    63.868  41,530 

Belgium'".  '   15,273  10,779 

Others   22,617  22,647 


Total 


397.259  307,226 
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The  production  of  canned  crab  by  Japanese  marine  product  companies 
during  1933  amounted  to  100,000  cases  by  shore  canneries  and  153,000  cases 
by  floating  canneries.  The  Japan  Amalgamated  Canneries  Company  has  now 
lixed  its  production  during  1934  at  180,000  cases  as  against  the  153,000  cases  last 
year.  The  reason  why  this  increase  has  been  decided  on  in  the  face  of  demands 
from  some  quarters  for  a  restriction  of  output  seems  to  be  that  the  export  situa- 
tion is  so  favourable  that  the  concerns  engaged  in  this  industry  have  sold  half 
of  their  anticipated  total  production,  and  the  fact  that  the  regulation  prohibiting 
the  retention  of  crabs  less  than  5  inches  in  back  length  has  been  abolished  and 
the  minimum  length  fixed  at  3^  inches. 

JAPAN'S  BEER  PRODUCTION  IN  1933 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  yen  equals  approximately  31  cents  Canadian  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange) 

Tokyo,  January  19,  1934. — Japan's  output  of  beer  in  1933  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  lifting  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States 
gave  Japanese  brewers  an  opportunity  to  make  heavy  shipments  to  Hawaii  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  unusually  large  orders  were  received  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Domestic  consumption  also  increased,  and  this,  coupled  with  large  export 
orders,  gave  rise  to  a  decided  spurt  in  the  industry.  Last  year's  production 
exceeded  39,700,000  gallons,  a  rise  of  more  than  30  per  cent  over  the  1932  figures. 

According  to  companies,  Kirin  Beer's  production  increased  by  27-75  per 
cent,  Dai  Nippon's  by  29-96  per  cent,  Beer  Kosen's  by  47-54  per  cent,  and 
Sakura's  by  15-49  per  cent.  Beer  Kosen's  lead  was  due  to  an  anticipated  merger 
with  Dai  Nippon  with  increasing  production  facilities.  This  merger  was  effected 
last  summer  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1549,  page  594),  and  the 
Dai  Nippon  brewery  reports  having  manufactured  64  per  cent  of  Japan's  total 
beer  production  in  1933.  Negotiations  are  under  way  to  merge  the  Kotobukiya 
company  of  Tsurumi  with  the  Dai  Nippon  brewery  company,  which  organization 
is  under  sales  agreement  with  Kirin  Beer.  ShoulcHhis  merger  take  place,  Sakura 
Beer  will  be  the  only  independent  producer.  Dai  Nippon  may  thus  eventually 
acquire  a  complete  monopoly  of  Japan's  brewing  interests.  The  Joint  Beer  Sales 
company,  which  was  established  in  August,  1933,  by  the  Dai  Nippon  and  Kirin 
interests,  is  reported  to  have  decided  to  raise  the  price  of  beer  by  1  or  1.50  yen 
per  case.  (The  present  price  fixed  by  the  Joint  Sales  company  is  15.50  yen  per 
case  of  forty-eight  quart  bottles.) 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  has,  however,  warned  the  company 
against  raising  prices,  because  such  action,  he  affirms,  would  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  consumer.  Should  the  company  insist  upon  carrying  out  its  intention, 
the  minister  may  enforce  regulations  concerning  cartels  provided  for  in  the  law 
to  control  large  industries. 

SHIPPING  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA  UNDER  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  January  15,  1934. — The  preferential  tariff  regulations  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  permit  transhipment  of  preference  goods  at  a  port  in 
any  foreign  country.  Proof  of  Canadian  origin,  however,  must  bo  submitted. 
In  the  first  instance  this  is  done  by  the  certificate  of  origin.  If  the  Customs 
authorities  are  satisfied  that  a  shipment  is  Canadian  in  origin  and  has  been 
shipped  by  a  Canadian  exporter  direct  to  a  South  African  importer,  it  will  be 
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accorded  any  preference  provided  for  in  the  trade  agreement.  The  necessary 
proof  of  direct  shipment  can  be  supplied  by  shipping  on  a  through  bill  of  lading. 
The  indent  number,  the  date  of  the  original  indent,  and  the  name  of  the  South 
A  mean  importer  must  be  stated  in  the  invoice.  The  shipping  marks  of  both 
exporter  and  South  African  importer  should  appear  conspicuously  on  the 
original  containers.  Goods  bagged  or  boxed,  shipped  from  Canada,  must  be 
received  in  the  same  bags  or  boxes  in  which  they  were  originally  shipped.  The 
goods  therefore  must  be  received  in  South  Africa  in  the  same  shape  in  which 
i  hey  left  Canada,  and  must  have  been  shipped  by  the  Canadian  exporter  on 
the  specific  order  or  indent  of  the  South  African  importer. 

Proof  of  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  goods  from  Canada  to  South 
Africa  must  be  submitted,  although  in  special  cases  exceptions  have  been  made 
to  this  rule.  The  inland  freight  note  bearing  the  official  date  stamp  and  signature 
of  any  responsible  freight  agent  of  any  Canadian  railway  or  of  the  Canadian 
Customs  authorities,  when  it  accompanies  the  bill  of  lading,  will  be  accepted  as 
proof  of  uninterrupted  passage,  when  the  note  shows  that  the  goods  were  con- 
signed  direct  from  the  Canadian  shipping  point  to  the  ship  by  which  they  will 
be  conveyed  from  the  non-Canadian  port  to  South  Africa.  The  shipping  marks 
and  numbers  on  the  outside  containers  should  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  con- 
signment with  those  appearing  on  the  inland  freight  note,  the  ship's  bill  of 
lading,  and  the  covering  invoices. 

On  shipments  to  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia  the  same  remarks  apply, 
that  is,  a  certificate  of  origin  must  be  submitted  on  all  shipments,  plus  a  through 
bill  of  lading  if  possible,  when  shipment  is  made  through  a  non-Canadian  port. 
If  the  latter  is  not  available  in  the  ease  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  sufficient  proof 
must  be  furnished  to  satisfy  the  Customs  authorities  that  the  goods  are  of  Cana- 
dian origin  and  have  had  an  uninterrupted  passage  from  Canada  to  the 
Rhodesian  port  of  entry.  If  a  through  bill  of  lading  is  not  available  on  ship- 
ments to  Northern  Rhodesia,  a  British  Consular  certificate  at  the  foreign  port 
of  shipment  would  be  considered  sufficient  proof.  This  certificate  need  only  take 
the  form  of  certifying  the  particulars  already  certified  to  in  the  certificate  of 
origin,  by  the  exporter. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  by  Canadian  exporters  to  avoid  giving  ground 
for  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  goods  invoiced  as  Canadian  and  for  which  rebate 
of  duty  is  claimed. 

The  above  points  must  be  observed  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  possibility 
of  Canadian  goods  being  exported  from  Canada  through  foreign  ports  and  having 
been  in  the  meantime  warehoused  or  stored  in  a  foreign  country,  as  part  of  that 
country's  stocks  of  Canadian  goods.  In  other  words,  it  is  essential  that  proof  be 
submitted  that  the  goods  have  had  an  uninterrupted  passage  from  Canada  to 
South  Africa  (the  onus  of  the  proof  being  upon  the  Canadian  exporter),  and 
that  they  are  of  undoubted  Canadian  origin. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

The  Board  of  Trade  give  notice  that  they  have  referred  to  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Standing  Committee  an  application  for  an  order  in  council  to  require 
the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  hair  combs  and  blanks 
therefor. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Duties  on  French  Products 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables  that  a 
United  Kingdom  Government  Order  effective  February  13  imposes  an  import 
duty  of  20  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  existing  duties  (ranging  from  15  per  cent 
to  43  per  cent  ad  valorem)  on  French  products  of  the  following  descriptions: 
apparel,  footwear  excluding  rubber,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  dressed  furs, 
manufactured  fur  goods,  and  silk  products. 

United  Kingdom  Duty  on  Flour 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cabled  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  that  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  announces  that  they  are 
considering  an  application  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  wheat  flour. 
Flour  of  non-Empire  origin  is  at  present  subject  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as 
established  by  the  Import  Duties  Act  of  February  29,  1932.  Canadian  flour  is 
entitled  to  duty-free  entry  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  Article  1  of  the  Canada- 
United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement. 

United  Kingdom  Bacon  Certificates 

Referring  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1562 
(January  6,  1934),  page  29,  concerning  certificates  of  origin  required  for  bacon 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  are  issued  by  veterinary  inspectors 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  text  of  the  certificate  of  origin  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Place    Date   

I,    Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Department 

Name 

of  Agriculture,  Canada,  hereby  certify  that   

Name  of  Firm 

Est.  No  situated  at   

Name  of  City 

has  declared  before  me  in  respect  of  the  merchandise  designated  below  which  is  to  be 
shipped  to   

Name  of  United  Kingdom  Port 

consigned  to   

Name  of  United  Kingdom  Consignee 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  said  merchandise  has  been  salted,  pickled  or  otherwise 
cured  in  Canada  from  pigs  bred  in  Canada  and  that  he  has  produced  to  my  satisfaction 
invoices  or  other  trustworthy  documents  in  proof  thereon. 


Number  and 
Description  of 
Packages 

Marks 
and 
Numbers 

Net  Weight  ex 

Factory- 
Less  1  Per  Cent 

Contents 

Name  of 
Manufacturer 

Name  and 
Address  of 
Consignee 

This  copy  is  to  bear  the  signature  of  the  party  signing  for  the  consignor  as 
\vc*H  as  the  signature  of  a  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  "  pencils  consisting  of  strips 
manufactured  wholly  or  partly  of  graphite,  carbon,  chalk,  gypsum,  talc,  colours 
or  dyestuffs,  and  encased  in  wood,  paper,  or  other  materials,  but  not  including 
propelling  pencils;  and  strips  of  the  description  set  out  above  including  those 
for  propelling  and  other  mechanical  pencils."  These  articles  entering  the  United 
Kingdom  are  at  present  subject  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

An  application  has  also  been  received  for  addition  to  the  free  list  of  sound 
track  negatives  complementary  to  negative  cinematograph  films.  Sound  track 
negatives  when  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  now  treated  as  if  they 
were  blank  film  and  when  of  British  Empire  origin  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  two- 
ninths  of  a  penny  per  linear  foot  of  the  standard  width  of  If  inches.  The  rate  to 
non-British  Empire  countries  is  50  per  cent  higher,  or  one-third  of  a  penny. 

The  committee  announce  that  they  are  not  proceeding  with  the  application 
(March  22,  1933)  for  the  imposition  of  an  additional  duty  on  cast  iron  porcelain 
enamelled  baths,  and  that  the  application  (January  18,  1933)  for  drawback 
under  section  9  of  the  Finance  Act,  1932,  in  the  case  of  phenacetin  in  respect  of 
the  para-phenetidine  used  in  its  manufacture  has  now  been  withdrawn. 

Products  of  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  (except  the  Irish 
Free  State)  will  continue  to  be  exempt  from  duties  imposed  by  the  Import 
Duties  Act. 

Changes  in  Irish  Free  State  Customs  Duties 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  January  20,  1934,  that  several  new  import  duties  came  into  effect  that  day 
in  the  Irish  Free  State.   There  is  no  provision  for  preferential  duty. 

The  chief  alterations  of  the  law  affect  motor  duties.  All  chassis  are  now 
dutiable  at  33%  per  cent,  in  place  of  the  late  duty  of  22%  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  chassis  frames  assembled  otherwise  than  by  welding  or 
soldering  the  duty  is  reduced  from  22%  to  10  per  cent  of  the  value.  On  chassis 
parts  and  accessories  (except  engine  assemblies,  propelling  gear  assemblies, 
radiators,  lamps,  and  starting  motors,  all  of  which  are  still  dutiable  at  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem)  the  duty  is  increased  from  22%  per  cent  to  33%  per  cent.  The 
increased  duty  does  not  apply  to  component  parts  of  accessories  of  motor 
car  chassis  (other  than  engine  blocks,  rear  half  axles,  crank  shafts,  and  piston 
connecting  rods)  which  are  not  assembled  other  than  by  wTelding,  soldering,  and 
like  processes. 

Scythes,  sickles,  slashers  or  slashing  hooks,  bill-hooks,  hay  knives,  and  the 
blades  or  heads  of  such  tools,  formerly  free  of  duty,  are  now  dutiable  at  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  whole  of  such  tools — handle  and  head — is  now  made, 
assembled,  and  protected  here,  and  it  is  thought  the  output  should  be  sufficient 
to  supply  this  country's  requirements. 

The  previous  duty  of  30  per  cent  (preferential  20  per  cent)  on  imported 
cordage,  cables,  ropes  and  twine  of  hemp,  or  like  materials  (excluding  binder 
twine,  coir  yarn,  and  plaited  or  cable-laid  sash  cords,  and  also  excluding  any 
article  which  at  importation  forms  part  of  another  article)  has  been  increased 
to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Australian  Marking  Regulations 

With  reference  to  notices  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1549  (October  7,  1933),  page  600;  No.  1551  (October  21),  page  678;  No.  1553 
(November  4),  page  759;  and  No.  1560  (December  23),  page  1055,  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  (London)  of  January  25,  1934,  announces  that  the  Australian 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  has  ruled  that  wall  switches  may  be  marked 
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on  the  back  in  such  a  manner  that  the  marking  is  visible  when  the  goods  are 
sold  retail,  although  it  would  be  hidden  when  the  switches  are  in  use.  Pear 
switches  must  be  marked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  marking  may  be  seen  with- 
out unscrewing  the  shell.  Union  towels  and  towelling  (composed  of  cotton  and 
linen)  will  be  required  to  bear  a  statement  of  origin  under  the  new  regulations. 


Trinidad  Tariff  on  Boxes  and  Shooks 

The  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  by  a  resolution  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1933,  revised  duties  on  certain  shooks,  staves,  and  headings  so  that  the 
tariff  status  of  these  articles  has  been  altered  as  follows: — 


Item 

Shooks,  staves  and  headings  of 
white  oak  for  the  raanih 
facture  of  rum  puncheons, 
tierces,  hogsheads,  barrels 
and  casks  

Shooks,  staves  and  headings  of 
oak  used  in  packing  the 
agricultural  products  of  the 
Colony  ad  val. 

Shooks,  staves  and  headings  of 
oak,  other  than  foregoing 
items  ad  val. 

Shooks,  staves  and  headings  ex- 
cept oak  used  in  packing 
the  agricultural  products  of 
the  Colony  ad  val. 

Shooks,  staves  and  headings, 
other  kinds  ad  val. 

Crates,  boxes,  bags  and  other 
packages  used  in  packing 
the  agricultural  products  of 
the  Colony  


Former  Rate 
British 
Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 


Free 


21% 


5% 
5% 


Free 


Free 


15' 


Free 


New  Rate 
British 
Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 


Free 

Free 
2i% 

Free 
5% 

Free 


Free 

m% 

I2i% 

15% 
15% 

Free 


Malta  Prohibits  Importation  of  Pork 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  writes  that 
under  a  Government  Order  No,  506  of  December  6,  1933,  importation  of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  pork  into  Malta  is  prohibited. 

Malta  Exempts  Advertising  Material  from  Customs  Duty 

Government  Notice  No.  510,  of  December  9,  1933,  admits  duty-free  into 
Malta  "  catalogues  of  goods  and  prices,  prospectuses,  posters,  and  printed  propo- 
ganda  which  without  commercial  value  proper  is  intended  to  induce  the  public 
to  buy  goods,  to  visit  places,  markets,  or  exhibitions,  or  to  utilize  services,  in 
particular  communication  services,  on  condition  that  such  advertising  matter  is 
distributed  free  of  all  charges,  and  carries  in  print  the  name  of  the  firm  or  under- 
taking advertised,  and  on  condition  that  its  character  of  advertising  matter  shall 
be  obvious." 

Increased  German  Tariff  on  Wood  Pulpboard 

The  German  conventional  rate  of  duty  on  wood  pulpboard  of  2-2i5  reichs- 
marks  per  100  kilos,  which  was  in  force  under  the  terms  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Finland,  expired  on  December  31,  1933,  with  the  lapse  of  this  treaty,  when 
the  General  tariff  rate  of  4  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  became  operative.  The 
rate  of  4  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  was  increased  to  16  reichsmarks  as  from 
January  22.  (The  reiehsmark  at  par  equals  23-82  cents  Canadian;  at  current 
exchange,  38-25  cents.    1  kilo  equals  2-204  pounds.) 
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Swedish  Marking  Regulations 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacOonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  January  25,  1934,  that  a  royal  resolution  was  passed  in  Sweden  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1933,  effective  from  April  1,  1934,  providing  for  the  marking  of  certain 
imported  articles  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  or  alternatively  with 
the  word  "  import."  These  regulations  apply  to  a  list  of  articles  of  which  the 
following  may  be  specified  as  being  of  some  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  the 
marking  to  be  clear  and  legible,  and  carried  out  in  the  manner  described  for  each 
article: — 

Rubber  Heels  for  Shoes,  Inner  Tubes  for  Automobiles,  Motor  Cycles  and  Bicycles,  as 
well  as  Bicycle  Tires. — The  mark  must  be  placed  on  the  article  itself  or  on  a  label  gummed 
or  pasted  to  the  article. 

Hosiery  of  all  Kinds. — The  marking  must  be  carried  out  on  a  label  attached  to  each 

pair. 

Rubber  Shoes,  including  Galoshes.— -Must  be  marked  under  the  outer  sole  or  on  the 
inside  of  the  leg. 

Pitchforks  and  Similar  Large,  Fork-like  Hand  Tools,  as  well  as  Lawn  Mowers. — A 
marked  label  must  be  gummed  or  pasted  to  line  handle,  or,  if  importted  without  a  handle, 
to  the  article  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  the  label  is  still  visible  if  the  article  should  be 
fitted  with  a  handle  after  importation. 

Locks,  Files  and  Rasps,  as  well  as  Skates. — The  marking  must  be  carried  out  on  the 
article  itself  or  on  a  label  gummed  or  pasted  to  the  article. 

Razor  Blades. — The  mark  must  be  printed,  stamped,  or  attached  by  means  of  a  label 
to  the  box,  packing,  and  envelope  in  which  the  razor  blades  are  retailed,  not,  however,  on 
the  inner  waxed  envelope. 

Belgian  Licences  for  Transit  Shipments  of  Fish 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  reports  that  the 
Moniteur  Beige  announced  on  January  23  that,  effective  from  February  1,  ship- 
ments of  fish,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen,  and  of  shrimps,  peeled  or  otherwise,  enter- 
ing Belgium  in  transit  to  other  countries,  except  direct  transit  shipments  by  rail, 
must  be  covered  by  a  licence  obtained  by  the  importer  or  his  representative  and 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Transports  by  the  Director  General  of  the 
Marine. 

New  French  Quota  on  Canned  Lobsters 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1566  (February  3,  1934),  page  175,  concerning  a  French  import  quota  on  canned 
lobsters,  Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache,  writes  that  the 
French  Government,  by  a  decree  of  January  26,  1934,  published  in  the  Journal 
Officiel  of  January  28,  have  placed  a  quota  on  imports  of  all  kinds  of  canned 
shell-fish,  including  lobster.  The  quotas  shown  hereunder  have  so  far  been 
granted  to  the  various  exporting  countries  and  it  is  possible  that  further  quan- 
tities will  be  granted  at  a  later  date.  Until  further  notice  the  following  quantities 
(in  quintals  of  220  pounds)  must  not  be  exceeded  for  each  quarterly  period: 
Canada,  1,375;  Great  Britain,  325;  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  200;  Japan,  655; 
South  Africa,  1,450;  U.S.S.R.,  1,375;  Southwest  Africa,  425;  other  countries. 
600. 

As  in  the  past,  shipments  of  Canadian  canned  lobster  will  be  admitted 
under  the  minimum  tariff  only  when  accompanied  by  special  quota  certificates 
delivered  by  the  Department  of  Fisheries.  All  other  shipments  will  be  dutiable 
under  the  general  tariff. 

Poland  Tariff  on  Various  Booklets 

Dr.  G.  Adamkiewicz,  Consul  General  for  Poland  in  Ottawa,  advises,  under 
date  January  30,  1934,  that  all  publications  such  as  booklets,  placards,  price- 
lists,  advertisements,  time-tables,  etc.,  serving  interests  of  tourist  trade,  enter 
Poland  free  of  duty. 
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Increase  in  Customs  Duties  in  Italy 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1566 
(February  3,  1934),  page  176,  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Milan,  write?  under  date  January  23,  1934,  that  by  royal  Italian  decree, 
effective  January  22,  1934,  a  number  of  duties  have  been  increased  in  the  general 
tariff.   A  certain  number  of  these  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  Among 


them  are: — 

Old  Duty*  New  Duty* 
Paper  Lire     Paper  Lire 

Tariff  Item  520—  Per  100  Kg.    Per  100  Kg. 

Automobiles  -with  or  without  bodies,  driven  by  any  kind 
of  motor:  for  transport  of  persons,  weighing  up  to 

1,200  kg   1,470  2,350 

Same,  weighing  more  than  1,200  kg   1,610  2,575 

Tractors   515  825 

(N.B. — This  new  duty  does  not  apply  to  Canadian 
tractors,  which  continue  to  pay  the  conventional 
rate  of  220  lire  per  quintal,  without  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  charge.) 
Other  automobiles,  including  motor  vehicles  for  indus- 
trial use,  weighing  up  to  700  kg   1,100  1,760 

Same,  Aveighing  over  700  up  to  1,200  kg   1,470  2,350 

Same,  weighing  over  1,200,  up  to  1,800  kg   1.170  1,870 

Same,  weighing  over  1,800  kg   955  1,530 

Tariff  Item  521— 

Automobile  bodies   and  their   parts,   for  transport  of 

persons   L610  3,140 

Others   1,030  2,010 

Tariff  Item  522— 

Internal  combustion  motors  for  auto  vehicles,  weigh- 
ing up  to  100  kg   1.250  2,440 

Same,  weighing  over  100  up  to  200  kg   1,540  3,005 

Same,  weighing  over  200  kg   1,690  3,295 

Tariff  Item  523— 

Detached  parts  of  auto-vehicles  n.s.m.:  constituting  part 
of  the  motor  apparatus  of  transmission  and  direc- 
tion organs,  unworked   955  1.860 

Same,  worked   1.760  3,430 

Other  detached  parts,  unworked   735  1.435 

Other  detached  parts,  worked   1,610  3,140 


*  Plus  the  usual  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Dutch  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  writ- 
ing under  date  February  2,  states  that  the  quota  restriction  on  the  importation 
into  Holland  of  all  types  of  groats,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1556  (November  25,  1933),  page  889,  has  again  been 
extended.  During  the  period  from  February  1,  1934,  to  January  31,  1935, 
inclusive,  the  Quantity  which  may  enter  the  country  shall  not  exceed  100  per 
cent  of  the  average  imports  from  each  exporting  countrv  per  twelve  months  dur- 
ing the  years  1931  and  1932. 

United  States  Customs  Court  Ruling  on  Measurement  of  Lumber 

A  decision  given  by  the  United  States  Customs  Court  on  March  3,  1933. 
respecting  measurement  of  lumber  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness  for  the  purpose 
of  assessing  duty  under  paragraph  401  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
and  tax  under  subsection  6  of  section  601  (c)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  stating 
that  the  basis  of  measurement  of  lumber  of  a  character  ordinarily  produced  by 
resawing  should  be  measured  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  rough  board  required 
in  practice  to  produce  such  pieces,  was  protested  by  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association.  Their  protest,  entered  under  the  provisions  of  516  (b)  of  tire  United 
States  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  was  filed  on  August  26,  1933.  It  was  dismissed  by 
the  United  States  Customs  Court  on  December  13.  1933.  on  the  ground  that  the 
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court,  was  without  jurisdiction  to  entertain  it  for  the  reason  that  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association,  being  neither  a  manufacturer,  producer,  or  wholesaler, 
had  no  authority  to  take  any  action  under  section  516  (6)  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
The  lumber  in  question  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  $1  and  a  tax  of  $3  per  1,000  feet 
board  measure. 

Mexican  Duty  on  Calcium  Carbide  Increased 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  telegraphs 
under  date  February  2,  that  effective  February  7  the  Mexican  duty  on  calcium 
carbide  has  been  increased  from  3  centavos  to  15  centavos  per  kilogram  gross 
weight.  The  new  duty  at  present  exchange  rates  is  equivalent  to  about  $1.90 
per  100  pounds. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  12 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  12,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  5,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


mpanson. 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Pminfrv  TTnif. 

V  UuULl  j                                                         \-/  ill  v 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rata 

Feb.  5 

Feb.  12 

.1407 

$  .1843 

c>     i  one 

.  loyo 

c 
0 

.1390 

.2232 

OOOA 

"51 

.0072 

.0130 

.  DloO 

7 

.0296 

.0475 

A  a  no 

.2680 

.2225 

.2269 

2£ 

.0252 

.0220 

.  0226 

A  1 

4$ 

.0392 

.0625 

.0658 

3 

.2382 

.3790 

.3941 

4 

4.8666 

4.9824 

5.0841 

2 

.0130 

.0092 

.0094 

7 

.4020 

.6389 

.6727 

2£ 

.1749 

.2877 

.2975 

4£ 

.0526 

.0S35 

.0878 

3 

.0176 

.  Uzz  / 

7 

.2680 

.2498 

.2557 

3£ 

.0442 

.0459 

.0489 

5£ 

.0060 

.0098 

.0100 

6 

.1930 

.1292 

.1355 

6 

.2680 

.2568 

.2627 

2i 

.1930 

.3083 

.3228 

2 

1.0000 

1.0093 

1.0087 

n 

.4245 

.3381 

.3404 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0866 

.0882 

.1217 

.0958 

.  1059 

~4£ 

.9733 

.6560 

.6556 

4 

.4985 

.2795 

.2795 

4-5 

Peru  Sol 

.2800 

.2220 

.2521 

6 

.1930 

.2826 

.3429 

1.0342 

.7671 

.7918 

1.0000 

1.0103 

1.0097 

.3770 

.3863 

.3650 

.3785 

.3845 

~3* 

.4985 

.2977 

.3021 

3.65 

.4020 

.6389 

.6727 

4* 

.3371 

.3490 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.5046 

.4640 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.  5803 

.5951 

1.0138 

1.0400 

1.0602 

4.8666 

4.9925 

5.0891 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0400 

1.0602 

.0392 

.0639 

.0650 

.0392 

.0639 

.0650 

4.8666 

3.9859 

4.0632 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1101 

5.2092 

4.8666 

4.0019 

4.0795 

4.8666 

4.9866 

5.0853 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Sitratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


Toronto,  Ont. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Edmonton,  Alto.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Salmon  

Codfish  

Canned  Sardines  

Cornmeal  

Oats  

Pickled  Pork  and  Beef  Products . 
Canned  Goods  

Miscellaneous — 

Ground  Talc  for  Perfumery  

Raw  Furs  

Glazed,  Waxed  and  Aluminum 
Papers. 

Newsprint  

Pulpwood  

Spruce  Lumber  

Zinc  Oxide  

Aluminum  Foil  

Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  Caustic 
Soda,  Soda  Ash. 

Automobile  Replacement  Parts 
for  Chevrolet  and  Ford  cars 
Piston  rings  for  Automobiles. 


No. 


105 

106-108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 


114 
115 


116 

117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 

123 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Santo    Domingo,  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Havana,  Cuba  

Havana,  Cuba  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Bridgetown,  Barbados 
Dublin,  Irish  Free  State . . . 


Havana,  Cuba  

Harburg-Wilhelmsburg- 

Nord.,  Germany. 
Montevideo,  Uruguay., 


Havana,  Cuba  

Leith,  Scotland  

Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Havana,  Cuba  

Havana,  Cuba  

Havana,  Cuba  


Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency 
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SHIPPING  ROUTES  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  RHODESIA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  January  15,  1934.— Canadian  firms  contemplating  export  to 
South  Africa  or  Rhodesia  have  several  shipping  routes  from  which  to  choose. 
The  requirements  of  Eastern  manufacturers  are  met  by  the  Elder  Dempster  Lines 
Limited,  133  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  sailing  once  a  month  from 
Montreal  in  summer,  and  from  Saint  John  or  Halifax  in  winter,  to  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira,  calling  on 
most  voyages  at  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  where  cargo  can  be  transhipped  for 
other  West  African  ports.  In  cases  where  the  time  limit  is  short,  or  where  the 
available  cold  storage  capacity  of  the  Canadian  boats  is  already  taken  up,  fresh 
fruit  may  sometimes  be  shipped  from  Canada  for  transhipment  at  Southampton, 
where,  by  making  good  connections,  it  is  possible  to  save  approximately  a  week's 
time,  although  the  South  African  mail  boats  from  Southampton  do  not  go  as  far 
north  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  Beira,  the  principal  port  of  discharge  for 
Rhodesia. 

Shippers  from  Western  Canada  now  have  a  direct  service  by  the  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line,  of  which  Messrs.  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Company,  Pacific  Coast  Fire 
Building,  Vancouver,  are  agents,  to  the  ports  in  South  Africa  and  Portuguese 
East  Africa  mentioned  above;  and,  in  addition,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships 
from  Vancouver  will  accept  cargo  for  transhipment  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 
for  East  and  South  African  ports.  Both  services  offer  advantages,  and  each 
exporter  must  familiarize  himself  with  their  respective  sailing  schedules  and 
rates.  He  must  also  decide  whether  or  not  his  commodity  can  stand  tranship- 
ment. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Incemore,  Feb.  20  and  April  3;  Nova  Scotia,  March  13 — both  Furness 
Line;  Montcalm,  Feb.  24;  Duchess  of  York,  March  3  and  31;  Montrose.  March  10;  Mont- 
clare,  March  17;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Manchester  Hero, 
Feb.  24;  Manchester  Exporter,  March  27 — both  Manchester  Line;  Laurentic,  Feb.  26; 
Adriatic,  March  12;  Georgic,  March  26 — all  White  Star  Line;  Sc3^thia,  March  4;  Antonia, 
March  18 — both  Cunard  Line;  Nevisian,  Dominion  Line,  March  13. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  23  and  March  30;  Beaverburn,  March  2;  Beav^rdale, 
March  9;  Beaverford,  March  16;  Beaverbrae,  March  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Quaker  City, 
Feb.  24;  Capulin,  March  14 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  call  ait  Dundee)  ; 
Alaunia,  Feb.  25  and  March  25;  Ausonia,  March  4;  Ascania,  March  11;  Aurania,  March  18 
— all  Cunard  Line;  Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Line,  March  2. 

To  Antvjerp. — Pennland,  Feb.  25  and  March  25;  Westernland,  March  11  and  April  S 
— both  Red  Star  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton  and.  Havre);  Beaverburn,  March  2;  Mont- 
calm, March  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  24;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  3;  Manchester 
Division,  March  10;  Manchester  Spinner,  March  17;  Manchester  Regiment.  March  24 — all 
Manchester  Line;   Nevisian,  Leyland  Line,  March  13. 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  March  3;  Airthria.  March  17;  Sulairia.  March  30 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Quaker  City,  Feb.  24;  Capulin,  March  14 — both  American 
Hampton  Roads  (do  not  call  at  Newcastle);  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  26; 
Cairnglen,  March  12;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  26 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Lino; 
Kyno,  Feb.  26;  Marengo,  March  12;  Kelso,  April  1 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not 
call  at  Leith). 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— New  York  City,  March  2;  Bristol  Citv.  March  16: 
Boston  City,  March  30— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonm.outh,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Vardulia.  Feb.  24;  Kastalia.  March  10;  Nor- 
tonian,  March  24 — all  Cunard  Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hidl.—Kyno,  Feb.  26;  Marengo,  March  5;  Kelso.  April  1 — all  filler- 
man's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  23;   Beaverbrae,  March   23 — both   Canadian  Pacific: 
'Quaker  City.  Feb.  24;   Capulin,  March  14 — both  American  Hampton  Roads. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm,  Feb.  23;  Carlsholm,  March  31 — both 
Swedish-America  Mexico  Line;  Kosciuszko,  Gdynia  America  Line  (also  calls  at  Gdynia), 
Feb.  26;  Lnited  States,  March  5;  Tennessee.  March  27 — both  Scandinavia-America  Line. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-America  Line..  Feb.  19  and 
March  19;  Korsholm,  Feb.  23;  Carlsholm,  March  23 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica.  Feb.  19  and  March  5  and  19; 
Silvia,  Feb.  26  and  March  12  and  26 — both  Furncss-Red  Cross  Line;  Belle  Isle,  Newfound- 
land-Canada SS.  Co.,  Feb.  19  and  March  5  and  19;  Incemore,  Feb.  20;  Nova  Scotia,  March 
13 — both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre) ;  Portia,  Newfoundland  R\'.  and  SS.  Co. 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  March  1  and  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  March 
11;  Lady  Drake,  March  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique.  St.  Lurid.  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  Feb.  22;  Primo,  March  8; 
Christian  Krohg,  March  22 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Rodney  (also  Aalls  at 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Feb.  21  and  March  21;  Cavelier,  Feb.  2S  and  March  28;  Lady 
Somers  (also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  March  7;  Cathcart,  March  14 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kinaston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Feb.  2S  and  March  28;  Heien, 
March  14— both  Pickford  <fc  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe.  Martinique,  Barbados.  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Chomedy  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda),  Feb.  24  and  March  31;  Colborne  (also 
calls  at  St.  Georges).  March  17 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica),  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment 
at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai.  Hongkong.  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverteak,  Feb. 
2S;  Javanese  Prince,  March  14:  Silversandal.  March  28 — all  Furness-Prinoe  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (tranship- 
ment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander  (also  calls  at 
Timaru).  Feb.  23;   Canadian  Victor,  March  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Feb.  28;  Cana- 
dian Leader.  March  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Madoera,  Java-New  York 
Line,  March  16. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm  (also  calls  at  Southampton),  Feb.  23;  Duchess  of  York.  March 
2  and  31;  Montrose.  March  9;  Montclare.  March  16;  Duchess  of  Bedford.  March  24; 
Duchess  of  Richmond.  April  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill.  Feb.  22  and  March  29;  Beaverburn.  March  1;  Beaverdale. 
March  8;  Beaverford.  March  15;  Beaverbrae,  March  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Pacific. 
Commerce,  Furness  Line.  Feb.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  22;  Manchester  Citizen.  March  1;  Manchester 
Division.  Marrh  S;  Manchester  Spinner.  March  13;  Manchester  Regiment.  March  22;  Man- 
fhestor  Brigade.  March  29 — all  Manche-ter  Line. 

To  Avonmouth.  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Yardulia,  Feb.  21;  Kastalia,  March  7:  Nor- 
tonian.  March  21 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee).  Feb.  24:  Cairnglen.  March 
10;   Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee).  March  24 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head.  Head  Line  fcamo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and 
Cork).  Feb.  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Conoordh.  March  1;  Airthria.  March  15;  Sulairia.  March  28 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn.  March  1;   Montcalm.  March  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Valfi or ita,  Feb.  20;  Giorgio  Ohlson.  March  23 — 
both  Lloyd-Moditerraneo  Italian  Son-ice. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Hada  County.  March  3;  Brant  County.  March  24 
— both  Couiry  Lino. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill.  Feb.  22:   Beaverbrae,  March  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Brrmuda,  St.  Kitt*,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lurin.  Barbados*,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Drmrrara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  March  7; 
Lady  Drake,  March  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia.  Bar- 
bados. St.  Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Primo,  March  3;  Christian  Kroner. 
March  17 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  OutporU. — La  Perla.  March  3;  San  Bruno.  March  17:  San 
Benito,  March  31— all  LTnited  Fruit  Line. 
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To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
Calcutta. — City  of  Perth,  American  and  Indian  Line,  March  28. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder-Dempster  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  27. 
From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb.  19;  Pacific  Reliance,  March  3;  Pacific 
Ranger,  March  19 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  Ltd.  (call  ait  Glasgow  and  Manchester); 
Dinteldyk,  Royal  Mail  Lines,  Feb.  28;  Tacoma  Star,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (calls  Glas- 
gow,  Southampton,  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle  but  not  at  London),  March  1;  Gregalia, 
Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls  at  Glasgow),  March  4. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Borgestad,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Feb.  25;  a  steamer, 
Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  March  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  28;  Hiye 
Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  March  3. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tisnaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Feb.  19. 

To  Hawaii. — Mala,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Feb.  27. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — A  steamer,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  March  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  March  1;  Hiye  Maru,  March  17; 
Heian  Maru,  April  5 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Selandia,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  March  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion  (calls  Miike),  March  11;  Tan- 
talus, April  1 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila^ — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Feb.  24;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  March  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  March  24;   Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  April  13. 

To  Yokohama,  I{.obe  and  Shanghai. — Bellingham,  March  8;  Tacoma,  April  8 — both 
Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Shelton,  March  18;  Seattle,  April  18 — 
both  Tacoma  Oriental  SIS'.  Co.  (call  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singavore,  Bclairnn  Deli,  Pcnanq, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverash  (does  noit  call  at  Penang),  March  2;  Bengalen,  March  17; 
Bintang  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  April  4 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Feb.  28;  Aorangi,  March  28 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Adelaide. — Tisnaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  'and  Sydney. — Golden  Cross,  March  19;  Golden 
Bear,  April  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytileton,  Dnnedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki.  March  6; 
Waikawa,  April  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Roval  Mail  Lines  Ltd., 
Feb.  26. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb.  19;  Pacific  Reliance.  March  5;  Pacific  Ranger, 
March  19;  Pacific  Grove,  April  2 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerifca,  East  Asiatic 
Co.  (calls  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas),  April  13. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — iSan  Francisco,  Feb.  28;  Esfce,  March  10:  Oak- 
land, March  21 ;  Vancouver,  March  31 — all  Hamburg-American  North  German  Llovd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Jose,  Feb.  27;  Washing- 
ton, March  9 ;  San  Anitonio,  March  31 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  March  12;  Annie  Johnson,  April  6;  Canada. 
April  12 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles.  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  March  14;  California,  April 
5 — both  Empire  Shipping;  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer.  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.  Ltd.,  March. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourcnco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthlv. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London.  Durban,  Lourcnco  Marques,  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  March  19;  Kota  Inten,  April  19 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Beira). 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Feb.  23: 
Point  Bonita,  March  31— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hollywood  (calls  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro).  Feb. 
20 ;  West  Camargo,  March  7 — both  Kingsley  Navigation  Co. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires.' — Gisla,  March  24;  Hoyanger.  April  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Coscrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.    Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.    Office  address — Royal  Bank 

of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine?  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Ducxos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office-^S  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  6G  Upper  O^Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Mvddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

r  kyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Kichard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters; — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
H:\nco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Mala}'  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade   Commissioner   in   the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House. 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  German}',  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England, 'Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Tbade  Commissioner 

WHEAT 

Melbourne,  January  10,  1934. — Harvesting  of  the  new  crop  has  been  com- 
pleted under  favourable  conditions.  The  most  recent  estimate  would  radicate 
that  the  wheat  harvest  in  Australia  should  for  the  year  1933-34  total  about 
100,000,000  bushels. 

Following  are  the  latest  estimates  for  the  four  leading  State-:  — 

Bushels 


Western  Australia  (official)   36,000,000 

South  Australia  (official)   35.500.000 

Victoria  (private)   38.000.000 

New  South  Wales  (private)   47.000.iHHi 

Total   156,500.000 


Tasmania  and  Queensland  grow  relatively  -mall  quantities  of  wheat,  but 
should  raise  the  total  for  the  Commonwealth  to  160,000,000  bushels. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  year,  which  is  ordinarily  a  busy  period  tor  wheat 
exporters,  has  witnessed  no  activity,  and  those  conversant  with  the  trade  state 
that  they  have  never  seen  a  more  inactive  January.  Prices  are  depressed  to  a 
level  lower  than  that  obtaining  this  time  last  year  and  growers  are  very  reluc- 
tant to  sell  at  the  current  quotations. 
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The  feature  of  a  generally  unsatisfactory  market  position  is  the  relative 
absence  of  demand  from  China  and  Japan  for  both  wheat  and  flour.  Last 
year  there  were  numerous  inquiries  from  the  Eastern  ports  for  Australian  wheat 
and  flour,  and  shipments  to  the  East  already  committed  by  the  middle  of 
January  were  very  substantial,  about  10,500,000  bushels,  which  is  slightly 
more  than  the  entire  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Australia  from  Decem- 
ber 1  to  date,  amounting  to  only  10,391,505  bushels.  The  Australian  share  of 
the  Eastern  market  has  largely  passed  to  the  United  States,  and  under  the 
present  exchange  relationship  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  Australia's  oppor- 
tunities may  be  increased  in  the  near  future. 

The  United  Kingdom  trade  is  apathetic,  and  although  prices  are  at  a  low 
level  buyers  are  not  keen  to  place  orders  as  there  are  ample  stocks  of  wheat 
and  flour  on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  wheat  growers  generally  are 
of  the  opinion  that  higher  prices  are  inevitable  and  prefer  to  arrange  financial 
accommodation  on  their  wheat  rather  than  lose  title  to  it  by  selling.  There  is 
no  combination  among  buyers  to  force  prices  up  and  the  market  is  inclined  to 
weaken. 

Farmers  are  offered  2s.  per  bushel  (about  40  cents  Canadian)  delivered 
at  country  sidings,  and  sales  have  been  effected  at  that  figure.  The  f.o.b. 
steamer  price  is  approximately  2s.  6d.  per  bushel  (or  51  cents  Canadian). 

FLOUR 

Australian  flour-milling  companies  are  fairly  well  occupied  at  present, 
but  there  are  not  sufficient  forward  commitments  to  keep  the  mills  running 
much  longer  and  unless  the  market  improves  most  of  the  milling  companies 
will  be  forced  shortly  to  reduce  their  shifts.  The  unfavourable  position  in  the 
East  has  a  greater  adverse  effect  on  the  Australian  flour  exporters  than  on  the 
wheat  shippers  and  there  is  no  active  inquiry  from  Eastern  buyers.  Current 
quotations  on  flour  for  export  are  £5  5s.  (equivalent  to  $21.18  Canadian)  in 
150-pound  sacks  and  £5  12s.  6d.  (equivalent  to  $22.69  Canadian)  in  49-pound 
bags  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  imposing  a  duty  on 
imported  flour  which  amounts  to  approximately  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the 
case  of  first-quality  Australian  flour  is  a  further  blow  to  the  flour  trade.  The 
duty  on  wheat  is  only  half  the  rate  on  flour;  this  tariff  arrangement  is  very 
favourable  to  the  Shanghai  millers. 

The  Australian  millers  are  fully  aware  of  the  changed  position,  but  there 
is  no  other  market  developing  which  would  absorb  the  normal  production  of 
the  mills.  Shipments  up  to  the  present  have  been  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the 
immediate  outlook  is  unfavourable.  A  single  cargo  of  4,500  tons  of  flour  has 
been  booked  for  February  shipment  to  Dairen,  and  apart  from  a  few  small 
parcels  there  are  no  commitments  of  importance. 

FREIGHTS 

The  freight  market  is  very  quiet,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  oversea  mar- 
kets causes  shippers  to  be  disinclined  to  enter  into  forward  commitments.  Com- 
pared with  last  year  chartering  is  proceeding  very  slowly  and  only  a  fraction 
of  the  probable  space  requirements  has  been  booked.  Rates  remain  unchanged 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  weaken.  A  vessel  was  recently  chartered  from  Perth. 
Western  Australia,  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  25s.  per  ton  of  2.240  pounds  for 
wheat  in  bags,  payable  in  English  funds,  at  port  of  destination.  The  rates  for 
South  Australian  and  Victorian  ports  tire  reported  at  26s.  3d. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  29,  1934. — At  the  end  of  1932  it  was  possible  to  point 
to  the  better  feeling  prevailing  in  commercial  circles  as  compared  with  the  end  of 
1931.  During  1933  confidence  continued  to  grow,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
the  belief  generally  prevails  that  the  worst  of  the  depression  has  been  seen,  and 
that  conditions  will  now  slowly  but  steadily  improve.  Those  indices  which  may 
be  regarded  as  barometers  to  measure  the  trend  of  economic  conditions  are 
encouraging. 

The  year  just  closed  registered  an  increase  in  exports  over  the  previous  year, 
most  of  which  was  gained  in  the  last  six  months.  The  gain  was  not  large — only 
amounting  for  the  whole  year  to  £2,400,000,  but  it  is  important  as  indicating  a 
reversal  of  the  trend  of  recent  years.  While  imports  show  a  decided  decline 
for  the  year  as  compared  with  1932,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  due  to  the  check 
placed  upon  imports  of  manufactured  goods  through  the  operation  of  the  tariff. 
One  feature  in  connection  with  the  import  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  that 
the  decrease  does  not  apply  to  raw  materials,  which  were  nearly  £16,000,000 
higher  in  value  than  the  year  before. 

bank  clearances 

As  an  index  of  commercial  conditions  bank  clearances  are  recognized  as 
useful.  While  those  for  1933  do  not  indicate  much  change,  what  there  was  was 
upward.  Bank  clearances  for  the  whole  country  show  an  increase  of  £26,000,000 
over  1932,  which  in  percentage  is  only  0-07  per  cent.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  also  in  surveying  the  trade  figures,  merchandise  was  lower  in  value 
than  in  1932.  One  feature  in  connection  with  bank  clearances  is  that  the  provin- 
cial clearances  increased  by  3-6  per  cent,  pointing  to  a  greater  turnover  among 
industrial  concerns. 

TRAFFIC  RETURNS 

The  improved  railway  returns  in  the  second  half  of  1933  have  given  cause 
for  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  four  great 
railways,  London  and  North-Eastern,  Great  Western,  Southern,  and  the  London, 
Midland  and  Scottish,  together  showed  a  deficit  in  their  working  of  £3,604,000. 
For  the  whole  year,  however,  the  deficit  was  only  £109,000.  The  London,  Mid- 
land and  Scottish  Railway  have  reported  that  they  began  the  year  with  no 
sign  whatever  of  improvement  and  that  their  greater  traffic  has  only  been 
realized  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Referring  to  the  same  subject,  one  of 
the  divisional  managers  of  the  London  and  North-Eastern  Railway  expressed 
himself  as  follows:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  long  last  there  has  been  a 
turn  in  the  tide  of  trade." 

EMPLOYMENT 

Also  confirming  the  better  economic  condition  of  the  country,  it  lias  been 
reported  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  unemployed  during  the  past  twelve  months.  For  the  year  the 
greatest  decrease  is  shown  in  general  engineering,  the  figures  registering  a  drop  of 
over  55,000  among  the  unemployed.  Next  came  building  with  over  45,000,  suc- 
ceeded by  coal  mining  with  nearly  41,000.  The  unemployed  workers  in  iron  and 
steel  were  reduced  by  30,000,  in  women's  and  worsted  goods  by  23,000,  in  cotton 
by  over  22,000,  and  in  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairing  by  20.000. 

INDUSTRIAL  SHARE  PRICE  INDEX 

One  indication,  and  it  is  worth  noting,  of  the  slow  but  steady  improvement 
in  conditions  in  this  country  is  the  rise  in  the  price  average  of  industrial  shares, 
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shown  daily  in  the  Financial  Times.  The  average  price  of  industrial  shares, 
v,  Inch  m  1931  was  77-1,  in  1932  fell  to  74-4.  For  1933  the  average  had  increased 
to  90*8,  and  what  is  remarkable  about  this  improvement  is  the  steadiness  dis- 
played. The  sharp  fall  in  prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  last  year  had 
but  little  repercussion  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  average  price  only  falling 
from  97  to  a  little  below  95.  Since  then  prices  have  steadily  risen  until  they 
have  now  reached  the  average  of  104-2. 

The  United  Kingdom  commodity  index  has  also  recorded  some  improve- 
ment. Taking  the  price  on  September  18,  1931,  as  a  basis  of  100,  the  index  price 
has  risen  to  126  as  against  119-6  four  weeks  ago  and  113-7  a  year  ago. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  territory  of  the  Liverpool  office  has  probably  suffered  in  the  last  few 
years  more  severely  than  other  parts  of  England.  In  the  south  the  automobile 
and  several  other  industries  recently  established  have  done  something  to  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  the  depression.  But  in  Northern  England  until  recently  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  to  point  to  a  single  industry  not  suffering  from  stagna- 
tion. However,  for  some  little  time  the  tide  has  shown  signs  of  turning,  and  a 
better  feeling  prevails  in  the  North.  There  is  more  industrial  activity  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  than  there  was  a  year  ago,  and  very  much  more  than  at  the 
end  of  1931.  Not  only  is  there  more  activity,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  greater 
spirit  of  enterprise  abroad,  and  according  to  reports  a  number  of  new  but  small 
industries  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  year  opr  two,  and  extensions  have  been 
made  to  plants  already  in  existence. 

As  showing  an  improvement  in  trade,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Man- 
chester Docks  are  employing  25  per  cent  more  men  at  the  end  of  1933  than  at 
the  end  of  1932.  Another  indication  is  the  resumption  of  activities  at  a  large  glass 
works  at  St.  Helens,  which  has  been  out  of  activity  for  three  years.  An  interest- 
ing sign  of  the  times  is  the  policy  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  to  aid  new 
industries.  Three  years  ago  the  corporation  obtained  powers  from  Parliament 
to  enable  it  to  assist  new  industries.  These  powers  had  not  been  utilized  until 
recently,  when  it  was  decided  to  assist  in  establishing  a  plant  for  making  knitted 
underwear  that  will  be  equipped  in  the  most  modern  manner.  If  this  venture 
proves  successful,  it  will  probably  lead  to  others  of  a  similar  nature.  This  policy 
marks  a  considerable  departure  from  established  practice. 

STEEL  INDUSTRY 

In  the  territory  of  the  Liverpool  office,  the  centre  showing  the  greatest 
increase  in  activity  is  that  of  Sheffield,  and  the  outlook  which  not  long  ago  was 
dismal  is  now  comparatively  cheerful.  The  Sheffield  office  of  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  reports  that  unemployment  has  been  reduced  by  over  15,000, 
and  they  state  that  prosperity  is  well  on  its  way.  At  the  same  time  they  report  that 
the  scrap  metal  market  is  active  with  prices  firm.  The  English  Steel  Corporation 
proposes  to  spend  a  further  sum  of  £500,000  in  the  reorganization  of  one  of  its 
plants  in  the  city,  which  will  make  a  total  of  £1,250,000  spent  in  modernizing 
its  works.  Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  past  president  of  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  prominent  manufacturer,  referred  in  a  recent  address  to  the  sub- 
stantial improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Sheffield  area.  He  admitted 
that  for  a  complete  return  to  satisfactory  conditions  there  would  have  to  be  an 
improvement  in  the  output  of  heavy  and  fine  steels,  which  in  turn  would  depend 
largely  on  the  shipbuilding  and  heavy  engineering  trades.  He  referred  with 
gratification  to  the  manner  in  which  the  manufacture  of  razor  blades,  hack-saws, 
scissors,  table  cutlery,  etc.,  had  been  made  into  separate  trades,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  manufacture  and  the  lowering  of  costs. 
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To  show  the  better  position  of  steel,  Sheffield's  monthly  average  in  1931 
was  433,600  tons;  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1933  it  was  552,300  tons.  The 
average  for  last  October  increased  to  668,300  tons.  One  of  the  factors  that 
has  assisted  the  steel  trade  has  been  the  demand  for  all-steel  or  principally 
steel  bodies  for  buses,  and  the  generally  increasing  demand  by  the  motor  trade. 
The  railway  groups  which  have  been  economizing  in  the  last  few  years  have 
now  embarked  on  substantial  spending  programs,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
will  disburse  £10,000,000  on  steel  rails,  sleepers,  fishplates,  bolts,  locomotives 
and  all-steel  wagons.  Another  industry  which  is  likely  to  make  extensive 
demands  on  the  manufacturers  of  steel  is  that  of  shipbuilding.  It  is  reported 
that  in  October  and  November  more  orders  for  new  ships  were  booked  than 
during  the  whole  of  1932.  Sheffield  is  benefiting  by  the  revival  in  naval  ship- 
building, and  the  delayed  1931-32  British  naval  programs  are  providing  a 
good  deal  of  employment,  which  will  soon  be  increased  by  the  commencement 
of  the  1933  program.  Symptomatic  of  the  times  and  the  better  spirit,  works 
have  been  modernized,  production  and  capacity  increased,  and  manufacturing 
is  being  speeded  up. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY 

While  the  feeling  in  the  cotton  area  is  somewhat  more  optimistic  than  a 
year  or  two  ago,  business  is  far  from  being  prosperous.  So  far  as  individual 
companies  are  concerned,  conditions  vary.  Some  are  undoubtedly  prospering, 
while  others  appear  to  be  in  a  weak  condition.  Manchester  is  suffering 
severely  from  Japanese  competition.  In  the  cheaper  class  of  material  Japan 
appears  to  have  almost  a  monopoly,  but  fortunately  for  Manchester  they  have 
not  so  far  competed  in  the  more  expensive  class  of  goods.  While  labour  con- 
ditions are  decidedly  better,  there  is  still  some  smouldering  discontent.  There 
is  still  need  for  reorganization  that  will  close  superfluous  or  obsolete  factories, 
and  place  the  industry  in  a  better  competitive  position. 

LACE  AND  WEARING  APPAREL 

Conditions  in  Nottingham  show  a  considerable  improvement  over  those 
of  twelve  months  ago.  At  that  time  prices  were  falling,  but  this  condition 
has  been  arrested,  at  least  temporarily.  Owing  to  the  cold  weather  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  activity  in  the  manufacture  of  underwear,  and  it  is  reported 
that  good  orders  have  been  received  for  summer  underwear,  and  also  for  hosiery. 
It  is  also  stated  that  satisfactory  orders  have  been  received  for  woollen  outer 
clothing,  such  as  sports  goods  and  other  garments. 

WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY 

Conditions  in  Bradford  are  much  better  than  they  have  been  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  the  twelve  months  just  past  is  reported  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory. The  advance  in  prices  of  wool  has  given  a  fillip  to  business,  and  the 
mills  are  now  able  to  sell  their  output  at  a  profit.  Wages  paid  out  in  this 
industry  during  the  past  year  have  had  a  higher  total  value  than  has  been 
the  case  for  some  six  or  seven  years  past. 

It  is  reported  that  Bradford  top  makers  are  raising  their  prices  to  con- 
form to  the  higher  cost  of  wool.  During  1933  over  86,000,000  pounds  of 
material  were  recorded  as  passing  through  the  Bradford  Conditioning  House, 
the  largest  amount  since  the  war,  and  showing  an  increase  of  over  10.000.000 
pounds  as  compared  with  1932.  The  transactions  recorded  in  flic  Bradford 
Bankers'  Clearing  House  have  increased  from  £40,108,000  to  £43,745,000. 

NORTH-EAST  COAST 

There  are  better  prospects  than  for  some  time  past  for  the  Noith-Easi 
Coast,  whirl]  includes  the  Tyne  and  Tees  districts.    The  better  outlook  for  the 
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Tyne  is  due  principally  to  the  increasing  shipment  of  coal.  The  weekly  figures 
For  the  month  of  November  were  the  highest  since  the  beginning  of  1931. 
Pari  of  the  improvement  is  due  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded Scandinavian  trade  agreements.  It  is  also  reported  from  the  Tyne  that 
the  number  of  idle  ships  is  steadily  decreasing  and  now  number  100  as  com- 
pared with  170,000  at  the  peak  of  the  depression. 

The  improvement  in  the  Tees  district  is  the  result  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  pig-iron  and  steel.  One  of  the  largest  steel  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  restarted  one  of  their  steel  mills,  and  this  in  turn  has  neces- 
sitated the  relighting  of  two  steel  furnaces  and  two  blast  furnaces. 

SHIPBUILDING 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  showing 
some  improvement,  and  is  finding  employment  for  20,000  more  men  than  in  the 
previous  year.  One  factor  which  will  undoubtedly  benefit  this  industry  is  the 
notable  advance  in  ship-designing  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 
Owing  to  the  increased  carrying  capacity  and  higher  motive  power  together  with 
reduced  running  costs  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  vessels  of  latest 
design,  a  large  number  of  ships  have  been  rendered  obsolete.  The  rise  in  prices 
of  scrap,  if  maintained,  will  accelerate  the  breaking  up  of  these  obsolete  steam- 
ers and  lead  to  their  gradual  replacement. 

BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

The  building  industry  has  every  reason  to  view  the  future  with  confidence. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  over  200,000  houses  were  built, 
there  is  still  a  great  shortage  and  an  enormous  amount  of  construction  will  likely 
be  undertaken  during  the  next  ten  years.  The  building  trade  is  greatly  helped 
by  the  reduction  in  interest  rates,  and  also  by  the  lower  costs  that  have  been 
effected  in  the  past  ten  years. 

During  the  present  year  the  slum  clearance  ten-year  program  will  be  com- 
menced. This  program  is  of  great  importance  to  Canada  since  for  its  execution 
it  will  require  large  quantities  of  timber.  The  scheme  will  involve  the  pulling 
down  of  210,000  houses  and  replacing  them  with  modern  dwellings,  either  tene- 
ments or  houses,  but  sufficient  to  accommodate  1,000,000  people.  This  scheme 
is  estimated  to  cost  at  least  £95,000,000.  Additional  work  will  be  provided 
through  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  offering  up  to  a  maximum  of  £100  per 
cottage  for  renovating  purposes.  This  policy  is  designed  to  assist  owners  in 
rural  districts  to  reconstruct  their  cottages.  While  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  for  the  building  of  houses  apart  from  slum  clearances  has 
retarded  construction,  nevertheless  it  is  expected  that  with  the  aid  of  the  build- 
ing societies,  and  that  of  independent  private  enterprises,  the  needs  will  be  met. 

New  construction  and  reconditioning  is  not  likely  to  stop  at  housing.  There 
are  an  enormous  number  of  small  and  medium-sized  factories  that  are  no  longer 
economical  to  operate.  Many  old  factories  in  the  towns  consist  of  converted 
dwellings  or  perhaps  two,  three  or  four  adjoining  dwellings,  and  these  are  now 
becoming,  under  modern  conditions,  obsolete.  It  has  been  estimated  by  an 
investigator  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  must  be  over  100,000  small  fac- 
tories where  no  mechanical  power  of  any  kind  is  used  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  approximately  150,000  separate  factories  of  which  100,000  employ 
less  than  twenty-five  workers  apiece.  It  is  also  estimated  that  of  all  the  fac- 
tories in  the  country  not  more  than  about  400  employ  over  1.000  hands.  A  sur- 
vey would  seem  to  show  that  industrial  reconstruction  in  England  is  urgent,  if 
the  country  is  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  industrial  world. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  SALMON 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  3,  1934. — Imports  of  canned  salmon  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  1933,  in  comparison  with  1932,  were  as  follows: — 

1933  1932 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Canada                                                                               100,988  141,906 

United  States                                                                     210,340  216,683 

Soviet  Union                                                                      288,597  393,299 

Other  countries                                                                     93,971  103,040 

Total   693,896  854,928 

The  market  for  canned  salmon  during  the  last  quarter  of  1933  was  without 
much  interest  to  Canadian  shippers  due  to  shortage  of  Canadian  supplies  and 
the  fact  that  business  as  a  whole  experienced  the  usual  seasonal  quiet. 

Japanese  supplies  were  in  the  hands  of  the  distributors  and  prices  for  all 
types  of  salmon  remained  without  much  variation. 

Red  Alaska  tails  were  steadily  quoted  at  $6.40  to  $6.41  c.i.f.,  which  in 
sterling,  due  to  fluctuations  of  exchange,  varied  considerably  but  without 
attracting  much  interest.  Medium  Reds — B.C.  Cohoes  halves,  Skeena  pack, 
were  reported  to  have  sold  in  small  quantities  under  date  November  2,  at 
$7.75  per  case,  c.i.f.  Pink  talis  were  being  offered  by  first-hand  holders  on  this 
market  at  16s.  and  halves  at  20s.  duty  paid.  A  small  sale  of  British  Col- 
umbia pink  halves  at  18s.  9d.  per  case  ex  wharf  was  reported  in  the  early  part 
of  the  quarter. 

Under  date  December  29  spot  prices  circulated  by  one  firm  of  brokers 
among  the  trade  were  as  follows: — 


s.  d.       s.  d. 

Sockeye,  i-lb.  flats   56  0  to  62  0 

Kamchatka  Red,  i-lb.  flats   47  0  to  57  0 

Medium  Red.  |-lb.  flats   33  0  to  33  6 

Pink,  Hb.  flats   18  9  to  20  0 

Kamchatka  Red.  Mb.  flats   42  0  to  45  0 

Kamchatka  Silver,  1-lb.  flats   34  0  to  35  0 

Red  Alaska,  1-lb.  tails   30  0  to  32  0 

Medium  Red,  Mb.  tails   22  0  to  26  0 

Pink,  1-lb.  tails   15  0  to  16  0 


IMPORTS  OF  TOBACCO  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

A  CORRECTION 

In  the  statistics  of  imports  of  tobacco  from  Canada  into  the  United  King- 
dom given  on  page  189  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1567  (February 
10),  shipments  of  raw  leaf  tobacco  were,  owing  to  a  typographical  error, 
expressed  in  hundredweights  instead  of  pounds.  Imports  were  13,993,000  pounds 
in  1933  as  compared  witli  10,071,000  pounds  in  1932. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  SKEWERS 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  January  18,  1934.— For  a  number  of  years  the  most  popular 
wooden  meat  skewers  used  by  the  butchery  firms  in  New  Zealand  were  those 
imported  from  Canada,  made  of  maple.  The  depreciation  of  sterling  in  1931 
and  the  further  depreciation  in  New  Zealand  currency  rendered  Canadian  skewer- 
too  costly,  and  a  source  of  supply  was  then  found  in  Australia.  More  recently 
skewers  made  in  New  Zealand  were  placed  on  the  market  and  were  obtainable 
at  lower  prices  than  the  Australian  article. 
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At  i  ho  present  time  New  Zealand  firms  are  again  willing  to  investigate 
Canadian  prices,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  existing  appreciation  of  sterling 
may  render  them  more  nearly  competitive.  An  undoubted  preference  exists  on 
a  basis  of  merit  for  the  Canadian  maple  skewer  from  the  points  of  view  of  good 
quality,  suitable  wood,  and  general  excellence  of  manufacture  and  packing,  so 
that  even  if  quotations  from  other  sources  cannot  be  equalled,  there  may  still  be 
some  possibility  of  reviving  the  trade.  It  is  suggested  that  Canadian  firms 
specializing  in  these  products  who  have  formerly  been  shippers  to  the  New 
Zealand  market  might  advantageously  send  current  prices  and  details  to  those 
firms  with  whom  they  have  previously  been  in  contact. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  florists'  tooth-picks  for  wreath  making,  to  which 
some  Canadian  firms  may  desire  to  cater.  Firms  not  already  represented  in 
New  Zealand  should  send  samples  and  prices  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Auckland,  who  is  in  touch  with  suitable  prospective  buyers. 


PARCEL  POST  RATE  TO  AUSTRALIA 

On  and  after  March  1,  1934,  the  postage  rate  on  parcels  forwarded  to  Aus- 
tralia by  the  direct  route  will  be  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

WORLD  SHIPBUILDING  REVIEW 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  6,  1934. — The  total  tonnage  launched  by  the  various 
shipbuilders  of  the  world  in  1933  was  little  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  industry's 
productive  capacity,  and  was  only  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  launched  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1930. 

The  present  plight  of  the  industry  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
total  world  tonnage  launched  last  year  was  no  more  than  the  tonnage  launched 
from  the  Clyde  in  1920,  and  considerably  less  than  the  Clyde  output  in  1913. 

These  depressing  facts  reflect  the  state  of  the  industry  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  the  only  bright  spot  is  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  new 
tonnage  ordered  during  the  last  few  months. 

The  number  of  vessels  and  the  tonnage  launched  in  the  leading  shipbuilding 
countries  of  the  world  during  1933  and  1932  are  given  in  the  following  summary 


tables: — 

1933  1932 

Country  Vessels  Tons  Vessels  Tons 

Great  Britain   145  161.209  139  238.000 

Japan   84  90.014  72  72.566 

Sweden   17  67.240  13  44.479 

France   54  62.210  38  ]  18.207 

United  States  .   58  59,457  49  175.208 

Germany   45  57,840  20  84,482 

Holland   68  50.157  106  55.776 

Denmark   17  33.305  21  25.236 

Spain   21  27,859  14  25.210 

Italy   14  22,673  14  64.945 


In  each  of  the  remaining  countries  the  output  was  below  10,000  tons.  Com- 
plete details  have  not  yet  been  received  from  Russia,  but  it  is  understood  that 
work  under  construction  in  Russian  shipyards  includes  some  twelve  motor- 
ships  totalling  some  60,000  tons  gross,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  river 
boats. 
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The  returns  generally  indicate  that  1933  has  been  a  "  small  craft "  year. 
One  or  two  large  vessels  were  put  into  service,  but  no  big  liner  was  launched. 
The  largest  vessel  launched  during  1933  was  an  aircraft  carrier  of  13,800  tons, 
built  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Company.  The  largest  merchant  vessel 
was  the  President  D owner  (12,700  tons),  a  mail  and  passenger  motor-ship.  These 
vessels,  added  to  two  motor-ships  of  12,000  tons  from  Germany  and  one  from 
Italy,  were  the  only  vessels  of  over  10,000  tons  put  into  the  water  during  1933. 
The  largest  ship  launched  in  Great  Britain  during  the  period  under  review  was 
a  motor-ship  of  8,600  tons  gross. 

There  are  at  present  two  vessels  of  over  40,000  tons  under  construction:  the 
Normandie,  being  fitted  out  at  St.  Nazaire,  and  the  giant  Cunarder  at  Clyde- 
bank, Glasgow. 

THE  CLYDE 

It  is  usual  to  designate  the  Clyde  as  "  the  premier  shipbuilding  river  of  the 
world,"  and  that  position  has  been  easily  maintained  during  1933.  The  tonnage 
launched,  however,  was  only  56,368  tons — the  lowest  recorded  since  statistics  of 
imports  have  been  compiled— as  against  66,000  in  1932,  152,000  in  1931,  529,000 
in  1930,  and  757,000  in  1913. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  1933,  however,  and  since  the  turn  of  the  year, 
there  has  been  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a 
number  of  new  orders  have  been  received,  including  naval  contracts.  The  ship- 
building industry  on  the  Clyde  is  expected  to  show  considerable  activity  in  the 
present  year. 

INDIAN  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  12,  1934. — According  to  information  supplied  by  the 
Imperial  Council  of  Agricultural  Research,  tobacco  is  one  of  India's  most  valu- 
able crops  and  comprises  about  39  per  cent  of  world  production.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  in  British  India  under  tobacco  more  than  1,112,000  acres, 
while  the  acreage  has  been  as  high  as  1,172,000.  In  the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  at  present  available  (twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1931),  the 
production  of  dried  leaf  amounted  to  572,000  long  tons  as  compared  with  692,000 
tons  in  1930  and  599,000  tons  in  1929.  The  principal  tobacco-growing  areas  in 
order  of  importance  are  Bengal  (284,000  acres),  Madras  (243,000  acres),  Bom- 
bay (145,000  acres),  Bihar  and  Orissa  (136,000  acres),  Burma  (115,000  acres), 
United  Provinces  (75,000  acres),  Punjab  (71,000  acres),  Central  Provinces  and 
Berar  (16,000  acres),  Assam  (14,000  acres),  Northwest  Frontier  Province 
(11,000  acres),  and  Delhi  (1,000  acres).  The  annual  value  of  the  crop  is  placed 
at  from  Rs. 100,000,000  to  Rs.150,000,000. 

The  export  trade  is  approximately  30,000,000  pounds  per  annum  valued  at 
about  Rs.  10,000,000,  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  tobacco  is 
used  chiefly  for  blending  with  other  leaf  in  the  preparation  of  pipe  tobacco. 
Generally  speaking,  none  of  the  indigenous  Indian  tobaccos  possess  properties 
suitable  for  a  good  cigarette  tobacco,  but  experiments  are  being  carried  out  in  that 
direction.  The  yield  is  a  dark  coarse  leaf  giving  a  strong  and  pungent  smoke 
well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  local  markel  wherein  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
is  consumed  in  neighbouring  countries,  but  finds  little  demand  in  Europe.  The 
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following  tables  show  the  exports  and  imports  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms 
during  the  last  three  fiscal  years  and  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year: — 

EXPORTS 

Twelve  Months,  Eight  Months, 

Apr.  1-Mar,  31  Apr.  1-Nov.  30 


Tobacco — 

1930-3] 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Unmanufactured — 

United  Kingdom    .  . 

Lbs. 

9,955,617 

10,625,568 

9.046.489 

11,332,232 

Rs. 

O   17OA  OOO 

3,780,882 

0  AAA   O  O  A 

3, 920,669 

3,635,440 

4,060.082 

Lbs. 

O   O  A  1    A  O  1 

2,341,461 

945,359 

1,666,649 

O   fl<0    A  A  T 

2,742,091 

Rs. 

230,520 

-1  OA   f*  A  A 

129,629 

399,449 

331,673 

Aden  and  dependencies  Lbs. 

5,364,408 

4,427,350 

4,394,177 

4.817.344 

Rs. 

2,498,012 

1,589,582 

1,585,016 

1,740,141 

Straits  Settlements 

(inch  Labuan)    .  . 

.  .Lbs. 

O    CIO  ATO 

2,518,072 

1     f*  C  C   O  A  A 

1,555,399 

AAA    O  r*  T 

800.867 

594.958 

Rs. 

900,526 

616,828 

300,314 

196,034 

Federated  Malay  States  Lbs. 

1,233,337 

735,650 

386,221 

330,414 

Rs. 

459,840 

304,778 

153,355 

94,830 

T  l-vo 

636,600 

Rs. 

50,407 

China  

.  .Lbs. 

1,024,936 

2,865,514 

500,316 

808 

Rs. 

123,855 

254,140 

45.527 

80 

Lbs 

3.840,958 

3,699,518 

3,144,652 

464.529 

Rs. 

1,404,260 

1,096.782 

945,951 

144,537 

Other   countries    .  . 

.  .Lbs. 

1,691,721 

572,274 

953.433 

1.050.009 

Rs. 

274,646 

149,318 

275,769 

299.415 

Total  

Lbs. 

27,970.510 

25.426.632 

20.892.804 

21.968.985 

Rs. 

9,672,541 

8,061,726 

7,340,821 

6,917,199 

Manufactured — 

United  Kingdom   .  .  . 

.Lbs. 

Zv  ,oZ  1 

1(5,531 

Rs. 

64,411 

32,387 

36,234 

23.180 

Lbs. 

102.016 

Rs. 

70.913 

Straits    Settlements  . 

.Lbs. 

222,920 

157.271 

107.890 

36.144 

Rs. 

183,234 

129,719 

82.542 

24.436 

Other  

Lbs. 

853,671 

652,842 

592.635 

100.609 

Rs. 

444,857 

318,637 

251.259 

62.758 

Total  

Lbs. 

1,122,122 

834,617 

729.846 

257.663 

Rs. 

692,502 

480,743 

370.035 

181.287 

Total   of  tobacco. 

.Lbs. 

29,092,632 

26,261.249 

21.622.650 

22,226.648 

Rs. 

10,365,043 

8,542,469 

7,710,856 

7,098,486 

IMPORTS 


Unmanufactured  

Lbs. 

1,608.381 

2,844.919 

5,115.672 

2,062,404 

Rs. 

1,439,646 

2,985.650 

6,227.028 

2,355.217 

Manufactured — Cigars  . 

.Lbs. 

32,514 

21.358 

15.030 

12.217 

No. 

2,094,686 

1,307,847 

897.869 

934.071 

Rs. 

159,546 

103,667 

85.284 

52.311 

Cigarettes — 

United  Kingdom   .  .  . 

.Lbs. 

2.840,434 

1,189.659 

720.790 

320.225 

Rs. 

11,794,574 

4,854.530 

2.630.716 

1,147.425 

China  (inch  Hongkong)  Lbs. 

160,340 

204.255 

56.684 

22.580 

Rs. 

206,517 

270.507 

104,534 

34,450 

Egypt  

Lbs. 

4.212 

9.446 

3.775 

1.887 

Rs. 

44.098 

62.549 

32.346 

20.903 

United  States  

Lbs. 

34,033 

16.265 

11.966 

8.211 

Rs. 

104,408 

55.161 

49.763 

33.616 

Other  countries  .  . 

Lbs. 

20.673 

16.355 

38.356 

50.418 

Rs. 

98,547 

35,017 

77.618 

83.029 

Total  

Lbs. 

3,059,692 

1.435.980 

831.571 

403.321 

No. 

1,234,990.575 

570,058.780 

332.403.512 

154.506.942 

Rs. 

12,248,144 

5,277.764 

2.894.977 

1.319.423 

Pipe  and  cigarette  . .  . 

.Lbs. 

189,648 

129,433 

48,629 

28.957 

Rs. 

1.088,627 

854.305 

306.202 

161.325 

Lbs. 

39,752 

45,766 

40.729 

24.493 

Rs. 

179.846 

213.059 

180.105 

105.483 

Total   of  tobacco. 

.Lbs. 

4,929.987 

4.477.450 

6.051.631 

2.531.392 

Rs. 

15,115,809 

9,434,454 

9,693.596 

3.993.759 
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Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  are 
used  for  making  high-class  cigarettes,  cigar  wrappers,  and  pipe  tobacco.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  high  duties  imposed  in  March,  1927,  have  served  as  a  handi- 
cap to  the  continued  expansion  of  this  trade.  In  1930-31  a  marked  decrease  is 
shown  in  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  India  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately 51  per  cent.  This  unprecedented  fall  is  accounted  for  by  the  boycott  of 
foreign  cigarettes  all  over  India  that  took  place  that  year,  together,  with  the 
economic  depression. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  IN  FLUE-CURING 

The  Government  Experimental  Station  at  Pusa  has  undertaken  considerable 
experimental  work  in  flue-curing  a  hybrid  known  as  No.  177,  which  has  been 
found  to  maintain  its  quality  and  yields  about  1,000  pounds  pure  leaf  per  acre. 
In  the  year  1924,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  quality  of  indigenous  types 
to  suit  cigarette  manufacture,  a  local  type  28  was  crossed  with  an  American 
Adcock.  This  crossing  has  resulted  in  evolving  ten  hybrids  which  are  now 
stated  to  be  fixed  in  their  grades  and  continue  to  improve  within  narrow  limits, 
while  several  other  crosses  are  at  various  stages  of  experimentation.  Further 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  attempting  to  grow  tobacco  in  the  Bihar  area  during 
the  rains,  sowing  and  transplanting  being  done  some  months  earlier  than  normal; 
but  the  experience  gained  indicates  that  the  incidence  of  leaf  spot  and  leaf  curl 
diseases  are  likely  to  prove  the  limiting  factors  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  the  rainy  season  in  that  district.  Certain  other  hybrids  known  as  142  and 
164,  and  one  indigenous  type,  No.  49,  have  been  grown  and  flue-cured.  Hybrid 
142  is  stated  to  have  yellowed  very  quickly  in  the  barn,  and  to  have  given  a 
percentage  of  yellow  leaves  which  were  much  higher  than  in  the  case  of  other 
hybrids  previously  tried.  Hybrid  164  is  also  claimed  to  have  cured  fairly  well, 
but  to  have  been  lower  in  quality  and  yield  to  hybrid  142,  while  type  49  could 
not  be  cured  to  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
the  indigenous  types  are  not  suitable  for  flue-curing.  Samples  of  flue-cured 
leaf  of  type  177  have  been  tested  by  the  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development 
Company,  who  report  favourably  upon  it.  Several  other  hybrids  tried  have  been 
numbers  192  and  196.  Both  of  these,  while  heavy  in  yield,  do  not  ripen  uni- 
formly and  quickly,  so  that  they  are  not  considered  superior  to  hybrid  177. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  flue-curing  in  India,  and  it  has  now  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  old 
rack-curing  method  in  the  production  of  cigarette  tobacco,  so  that  it  is  now 
considered  that  a  definite  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  tobacco  research  begun 
at  Pusa  in  1924. 

CULTIVATION    OF  EXOTIC  TOBACCOS 

Iii  the  Madras  Presidency  several  exotic  varieties  have  been  introduced  for 
cigarette  making  by  tobacco  firms.  These  were  extensively  grown  and  flue-curing 
was  taken  up  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  1930-31  these  firms  had  to  close  their 
branches,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  growers  as  the  flue-cured  leaf  was  not 
suitable  for  local  consumption  and  unsaleable.  At  the  Experimental  Station  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  two  hybrids,  Nos.  6  and  28,  arc  stated  to  have  proven 
definitely  superior  after  a  three  years'  trial,  and  seeds  are  being  distributed.  In 
Bengal  several  exotic  varieties  have  been  introduced,  and  great  care  taken  to 
instruct  and  help  cultivators  with  the  crop.  The  main  varieties  are  Motihari. 
Bhengi,  Pennsylvania,  Sumatra,  Manilla  IT,  Vuelta,  and  several  American  varie- 
ties like  Ohio,  Orinoco,  Yellow  Prior,  and  Hickory  Prior,  while  White  Hurley  and 
Warne  are  under  trial  as  well  as  two  Turkish  varieties,  Aysolouk  and  Cavalla. 
In  several  districts  in  (he  Bengal  Presidency  these  exotic  tobaccos  arc1  grown  by 
cultivators,  and  the  authorities  state  that  the  results  show  that  the  production 
of  high-gtfade  cigarette  tobaccos  in  Bengal  is  more  than  a  possibility,  and  that 
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with  reasonable  care  the  province  can  produce  cigar  leaf  capable  of  taking  its 
place  in  the  world's  market.  In  Burma  most  of  the  tobacco  is  grown  on  land 
annually  enriched  by  deposits  of  silt  from  the  flood  waters  of  the  big  rivers.  It 
therefore  requires  no  manuring,  while  the  average  yield  is  from  800  to  1,000 
pounds  of  dry  leaf  per  acre.  Experiments  at  one  of  the  experimental  farms  in 
thai  province  have  been  carried  out  wTith  eight  varieties  of  tobacco,  and  the  curing 
done  in  ventilation-controlled  barns  of  the  Bengal  type.  All  the  tobaccos  cured 
e  -  tid  to  have  a  fairly  good  colour,  but  the  prominent  veining  of  the  leaves  of 
Burmese  Havana,  Sumatra,  and  Pusa  28  is  against  their  popularity.  Some 
alterations  are  stated  to  have  been  made  in  the  design  of  the  curing  barns,  the 
Bengal  type  having  been  found  to  be  costly;  but  according  to  the  authorities  it 
is  doubtful  if  these  or  any  other  similar  type  of  curing  operations  are  satisfac- 
tory and  experimental  work  in  tobacco-curing  must  be  directed  towards  the  flue- 
curing  process.  This,  however,  is  dependent  upon  better  times,  and  in  the  mean- 
time all  work  is  directed  principally  to  the  production  of  superior  types  of 
cheroots,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  of  course  one  of  the  largest  trades  of  the 
Burma  tobacco  industry;  those  made  with  Manilla  for  filler  and  Pennsylvania 
for  wrapper  are  best  liked. 

TOBACCO  FACTORIES 

According  to  official  statistics  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March 
31,  1930.  the  latest  available,  there  were  in  British  India  18  tobacco  factories 
(Madras  4,  Bombay  4,  Bengal  2,  United  Provinces  1,  Burma  1,  Bihar  and  Orissa 
5,  Coorg  1)  employing  on  a  daily  average  6,040  persons.  These  factories  are 
engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  cheroots. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  DURING  1933 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton,  the  unit  of  weight  used  in  this  report,  equals  2,2)05  pounds; 
one  Dutch  florin  equals  SO  -402  at  par) 

Rotterdam,  January  27,  1934. — Foreign  trade,  the  life-blood  of  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands,  has  been  moving  with  ever-increasing 
sluggishness  since  the  beginning  of  1930.  Each  succeeding  year  has  seen  a  drop 
in  the  values  of  both  exports  and  imports,  which  betwreen  1931  and  1932;  in 
particular  was  precipitous.  The  past  year  witnessed  a  further  retrogression  in 
the  traffic  in  merchandise  to  and  from  Holland,  and  while  the  tempo  of  the 
movement  has  been  slower,  the  spread  between  imports  and  exports  has  become 
wider — a  feature  that  is  causing  some  disquietude.  Intravenous  feeding  in  the 
form  of  subsidized  exports  has  acted  as  a  palliative  for  certain  branches  of 
industry,  but  they  have  done  little  to  improve  the  general  economic  condition  of 
the  state. 

The  malady  from  which  this  country  is  suffering  is  akin  to  the  sickness 
which  has  laid  its  hand  on  all  other  parts  of  the  world — low  prices  and  lack  of 
markets.  It  is  aggravated,  however,  by  the  retention  of  the  gold  standard, 
while  conditions  in  Germany,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  importers  of  Dutch 
goods,  have  had  an  added  unfavourable  effect. 

A  recapitulation  of  Dutch  external  trade  since  1929,  which  follows,  illustrates 
the  heavy  shrinkage  in  value  of  foreign  commerce: — 


1929 

1930  1931 

1932 

1933 

In  Millions  of 

Guilders 

Imports  

  2.752 

2.418  1,893 

1.299 

1.209 

  1.989 

1.719  1.312 

846 

726 

  763 

699  581 

453 

483 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1933  exports  from  the  Netherlands 
only  represented  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  imports  in  comparison  with  over  65 
per  cent  in  1932,  69  per  cent  in  1931,  and  71  per  cent  in  1930.  The  first-named 
figure  is  the  lowest  per  cent  of  cover  there  has  been  since  1920.  Normally  the 
excess  of  Holland's  imports  over  exports  is  balanced  by  such  items  as  income 
from  shipping  and  investments  abroad.  Under  present  conditions,  however,  the 
inflow  from  these  invisible  sources  is  small  and  hence  the  seriousness  of  the 
expanding  balance  of  imports  over  exports.  Among  the  forty-two  principal 
countries  with  which  Holland  traded  in  1933,  there  were  only  eight  with  which 
exports  were  in  excess  of  imports. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

In  the  Netherlands  foreign  trade  statistics  both  imports  and  exports  are 
summarized  in  sixteen  major  commodity  groups.  Particulars  of  the  volume  and 
value  of  the  imports  under  these  headings  for  1932  and  1933  are  appended: — 

1932  1933 


Group 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

Animals  and  animal  products  .  .  . 

128,308 

39.611 

127.252 

34,048 

4.721,220 

305,964 

4.362.394 

248.396 

15,334.567 

228.609 

14,513,211 

223,659 

720 

647,728 

633 

534,826 

Flour  and  flour  products  

153,421 

12,769 

158,080 

10,927 

Chemicals,  medicines,  dyes,  etc.  . 

311,086 

47,214 

304.145 

48.299 

1.156.472 

75,940 

1.242.353 

72.361 

1.416,582 

64.303 

1.999,338 

75.901 

37.623 

30,784 

39,185 

31.208 

Yarns,  rope,  clothing,  etc  

104,236 

178,829 

101.904 

165,645 

410.751 

12,830 

424.194 

11,532 

56,704 

8,926 

65,563 

9,402 

118.334 

28,381 

116,282 

24,871 

420.955 

88,514 

381,975 

76,060 

44.469 

34.112 

70.617 

39,104 

174,170 

142,680 

174,383 

137,831 

Total  

24.589.618 

1.947,194 

24.081.509 

1,744,070 

Total,  excl.  precious  metals  . 

.  24,588,898 

1,299,460 

24,080,876 

1,209,244 

The  animal  and  animal  products  group,  which  is  subdivided  into  124  com- 
modities, is  not  of  prime  importance  among  Dutch  imports  and  the  fall  in  value 
between  1932  and  1933  is  fairly  well  distributed  among  all  the  products  involved. 

Among  the  vegetable  products,  cereals  and  animal  feeding  stuffs  occupy  an 
important  place  and  the  demand  is  largely  contingent  on  the  condition  of  the 
dairying  and  stock-raising  industries.  Lower  prices,  as  well  as  smaller  imports 
of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  and  linseed  were  noticeable  factors  in  bringing  down  the 
totals,  while  in  the  case  of  barley  the  quantity  was  greater  but  the  value  less. 

As  regards  minerals,  flour,  chemicals,  etc.,  the  difference  between  the  1932 
and  1933  figures  is  not  extreme  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  com- 
modities involved  remain  without  marked  fluctuations  from  the  horizontal  of  the 
preceding  period. 

Wood  and  wood  products  show  the  greatest  gain  of  any  group.  This  was 
aided  by  larger  imports  of  lumber,  including  Douglas  fir  and  plywood.  The 
increment  noticeable  in  the  other  three  groups  was  small.  Automobiles  account 
for  the  increase  under  the  heading  of  "  vehicles." 

Decreased  imports  of  yarns  and  clothing  arc  well  distributed  among  nearly 
all  the  articles  involved. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Animal  products  arc  the  most  important  export  commodities  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  decrease  in  their  value  from  207,811,000  guilders  in  1932  to  167,- 
994,000  guilders  in  1933  accounts  for  almosl  a  third  of  the  decline  in  total  exports, 
Cheese,  condensed  milk,  and  margarine  have  been  the  principal  sufferers.  Fresh 
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meat  was  also  lower,  while  bacon  exports — all  of  which  go  to  the  United  King- 
.Idin    are  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  vegetable  products  group  the  diminution  is  explained  by  a  slump  in 
i he  export  of  such  characteristic  Dutch  products  as  fresh  vegetables,  potatoes, 
ami  nursery  stock.  Bulb  exports  were  up  slightly,  while  shipments  of  seeds  also 
maintained  their  position. 

Coal  and  coke  were  the  principal  commodities  contributing  to  the  decrement 
in  exports  of  minerals  and  mineral  products. 

Increased  exports  of  raw  hides  and  certain  varieties  of  leather  accounted  for 
the  improvement  in  this  group,  which  rose  from  17,172,000  guilders  in  1932  to 
22,756,000  guilders  in  1933. 

The  quantity  of  artificial  silk  yarn  going  out  of  the  country  went  up  from 
8,240  metric  tons  to  8,279  tons,  while  the  value  dropped  slightly  from  16,564,000 
guilders  to  16,380,000  guilders. 

Particulars  of  exports  by  groups  during  1932  and  1933  are  subjoined. 
Precious  metals  must  be  disregarded  when  studying  the  total:— 

1932  1933 


Group 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1.000  Fl. 

Animals  and  animal  products  ..  . 

770.214 

207.811 

688.614 

167,994 

Vegetable  products  

1.635.726 

134.309 

i.  104,037 

1 06.148 

Minerals,  metals,  etc  

.  9.936.173 

125,945 

9.112.361 

107,108 

415 

355.260 

536 

698.220 

Flour  and  flour  products  

299.387 

25.621 

284.654 

19,740 

Chemicals,  medicines,  dyes,  etc.  . 

132,300 

29.230 

163.232 

30.486 

Oils,  rosin,  tar,  wax,  etc  

428,496 

58.653 

378,733 

50.407 

Wood  and  wood  products  

4  6,432 

5.303 

49.496 

4.873 

Hides,  skins,  leather,  etc  

23.915 

17.172 

34.320 

22,756 

Yarns,  rope,  clothing,  etc  

Earthenware,  etc  

64.318 

65.337 

67.544 

53.786 

62,611 

3.697 

115.625 

3.96.^ 

7.287 

3.281 

8.812 

3,120 

Paper  

247.785 

26.500 

259,720 

20.462 

154.730 

39,926 

167.150 

33.292 

94.574 

16,536 

119.738 

13.243 

Other  products  

88,303 

86.814 

124.172 

88.276 

Total  

13.992.666 

1.201.395 

12.768.744 

1.423.876 

Total   excl.   precious  metals  . 

.  13.992,251 

846,135 

12,768.208 

725,656 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE 


Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  is  con- 
ducted with  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1933.  52-7  per 
cent  of  all  exports  went  to  these  three  countries  and  50*5  per  cent  of  all  imports 
came  from  them. 

Excluding  precious  metals,  the  value  of  exports  to  and  imports  from  prin- 
cipal countries  during  1933  were  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports 

1932           1933  1932  1933 

In  Thousands  of  Guilders 

Germany                                              399.784  378.244  176.495  156.13!* 

Belgium                                                I35;022  123,522  118.003  100.143 

United  Kingdom                                  117.654  108.980  159.943  126.333 

France                                                   54.998         53.228  85.521  71,873 

United  States                                        85,720         77,700  29.256  33.185 

Argentina                                              98.710         62,444  7.870  7.937 

Dutch  East  Indies                                  59.633         50.608  46.537  30.741 

Russia                                                    36.268         35,864  4.663  5.264 

Roumania                                             18,993        28,673  1.716  1.896 

Sweden                                                  16.044         18,549  14.140  12.916 

Indian  Empire                                       16,915         17.230  10,014  10.216 

Italy                                                      15,575         16.734  12.853  13.902 

Poland                                                   15.637         16.182  6.703  C^Mi> 

Canada                                                  23  454         15.415  7.644  5.137 
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TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

The  even  contraction  of  trade  with  Germany  has  caused  the  balance  in 
favour  of  that  country  to  remain  practically  the  same  when  compared  with  1932, 
the  respective  figures  'being  223,289,000  guilders  and  222,125,000  guilders. 

As  regards  imports,  the  quantity  of  coal  and  coke  fell  from  5,383,000  metric 
tons  to  4,332,000  tons.  There  were  similar  decreases  in  stone,  bricks,  and  cement. 
Generally  speaking,  the  quantity  of  grain  imported  from  Germany  increased, 
the  respective  figures  being:  for  wheat,  75,100  and  82,800  tons;  for  rye,  23,000 
and  56,800;  and  for  oats,  23,800  and  52,300  tons. 

Other  products  of  German  origin  which  showed  an  increase  included  syn- 
thetic fertilizers  (240,000  and  329,500  tons) ;  iron  and  steel  (268,000  and  344,100 
tons) ;  tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  as  well  as  the  products  of  all  these,  and  chemicals. 

In  the  export  columns  many  groups  of  merchandise  also  show  a  fall.  Eggs 
were  down  as  regards  quantity  from  66,800  to  43,800  metric  tons  and  by  value 
from  28,500,000  guilders  to  17.600,000  guilders.  Potato  exports  to  Germany 
weighed  47,000  tons  in  1932  against  only  23,800  tons  in  the  period  under  review. 

Other  commodities  which  went  to  Germany  in  lessened  quantities  included 
fish,  cured  meats,  cheese,  seeds,  southern  fruits,  vegetable  oils,  and  spirits.  Fresh 
vegetables— an  important  group — diminished  from  185,800  metric  tons  (18,- 
000,000  guilders)  to  142,800*  metric  tons  (13,900,000  guilders).  Conversely,  there 
were  larger  exports  of  butter  and  of  iron  ore  (principally  pyrites),  which  latter 
went  up  from  183,400  to  216,500  tons;  and  of  iron  and  steel.  In  the  last-named 
group  the  increment  in  volume  was  from  51,100  to  143,300  tons  and  in  value  from 
1,700,000  to  3,100,000  guilders.  The  principal  commodity  involved  is  old  iron, 
which  went  up  from  42,300  to  135,700  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM 

Imports  from  Belgium  increased  by  weight  from  4,339.000  to  4,385,000  metric 
tons,  while  the  value  decreased  from  135,022,206  to  123,522,231  guilders.  The 
increase  in  volume  was  due  to  the  greater  movement  of  low-value  but  bulky 
merchandise  such  as  coal,  lime,  cement,  several  varieties  of  metal  and.  products 
thereof,  as  well  as  bricks. 

Exports  to  Belgium  decreased  bv  both  weight  and  value,  the  respective 
figures  being  4,648,328  tons  (118,002,750  guilders)  and  4,585,156  tons  (100,142,- 
972  guilders). 

The  adverse  balance  of  trade  with  Belgium  increased  from  17.000.000 
guilders  in  1932  to  24,000,000  guilders  in  1933. 

In  contrast  with  Germany,  imports  of  grain  from  Belgium  fell  off  in  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  year,  wheat  having  fallen  from  23,300  to  9,500  tons, 
corn  from  56,900  to  31,500  tons,  and  barley  from  13,200  to  11,600  tons. 

The  importation  of  sugar  beets  fell  from  29,100  to  15,400  tons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  export  of  these  same  products  from  Holland  to  Belgium  rose  from 
89.900  to  93,000  tons.  This  heavy  movement  of  sugar  beets  to  both  side>  of  the 
frontier  is  due  to  the  location  of  the  growing  districts  and  sugar  factories  on 
either  side  of  the  Dutch-Belgian  border. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  low-Value  products  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  quantity  of  coal  entering  Holland  went  up  from  375,400  to 
415,900  tons;  lime  from  39i.5O0  to  521,400  tons;  bricks  from  244,600  to  264,100 
tons.  Imports  of  logs,  lumber,  and  other  wood,  with  tin1  exception  of  exotic 
woods,  also  increased  from  13,800  to  37,600  tons. 

Other  imports  registering  an  increase  included  paper  and  paperware,  which 
went  up  from  6,000  to  9.400  tons,  and  sugar,  which  rose  from  2.100  lo  8,700  metric 
tons. 
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A.s  regards  exports  bo  Belgium,  cereals  fell  off,  wheat  having  declined  from 
10,200  to  1,500  tons  and  barley  from  5,700  to  2,800  tons.  Similarly,  there  was-  a 
decrease  in  a  number  of  characteristically  Dutch  products,  which  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  trade.  Among  these  were  fish,  which  fell  from  66,800  to  57,500  tons; 
fresh  meat,  from  15,900  to  8,200  tons;  fresh  vegetables,  which,  though  increasing 
in  weighl  from  44,980  to  52,500  tons,  fell  in  value  from  2,600,000  to  2,200,000 
guilders;  and  potatoes,  from  146,500  to  108,300  metric  tons.  In  addition,  the 
export  of  coal  declined  from  2,074,000  to  1,880,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  chemicals,  the  volume  having  risen 
from  17,000  to  27,300  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  British  Isles  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  areas  with  which  Holland 
enjoys  a  favourable  balance  of  trade.  This,  however,  decreased  from  42,000,000 
guilders  in  1932  to  17,000,000  guilders  in  1933.  Exports  weighing  1,224,985 
metric  tons  (159,943,395  guilders)  had  fallen  to  1,033,171  tons  (126,333,032 
guilders).  Imports  of  British  merchandise  into  the  Netherlands  were  1,777,345 
metric  tons  (117,653,902  guilders)  in  1932  against  1,673,999  tons  (108,980,006 
guilders)  in  1933. 

In  former  years  fairly  large  quantities  of  butter  were  re-exported  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Netherlands.  Owing  to  quota  restrictions  in  this  country,  the  quantitv 
dropped  from  3,100  tons  in  1932  to  2,000  tons  in  1933.  Other  British  imports 
which  contracted  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  period,  together  with  the 
respective  figures,  were:  petroleum  (16,700  and  7,500  tons);  sugar  and  syrup 
(22,100  and  15,800  tons)  ;  tin  and  tin  products  (32,100  and  29,500  tons). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  lime  and  cement  coming  from  the  British 
Isles  to  the  Netherlands  went  up  from  23,800  to  31,600  tons.  Iron  and  steel  also 
increased  from  23,800  to  30,100  tons;  chemicals  from  6,900  to  12,100  tons;  and 
products  in  the  gum  and  rosin  group  from  4,300  to  9,100  tons. 

Taking  the  export  of  Dutch  goods  to  Great  Britain,  there  was  a  fail  in  the 
value  of  fresh  vegetables  from  11,200,000  guilders  to  7,300,000  guilders,  although 
the  quantity  showed  an  increase  from  123,000  to  130,000  tons.  On  the  other 
hand,  potatoes  went  down  to  a  greater  extent,  declining  in  weight  from  214,000 
to  36.000  tons.  Paper  products,  the  most  important  of  which  is  strawboard,  also 
diminished  in  value  from  11,700,000  to  8,900,000  guilders,  although  the  volume 
increased  from  172,000  to  191,000  tons. 

Among  the  increases  one  of  the  most  noticeable  was  in  the  flour  and  flour 
products  group,  where  the  weight  increased  from  88,000  to  95,000  tons.  Included 
in  this  is  bran,  the  volume  of  which  doubled,  from  2,200  to  4,600  tons.  Exports  of 
butter  also  registered  a  most  striking  increase,  having  risen  from  2,300  to  8,200 
tons  by  weight  and  from  1,900,000  to  4,100,000  guilders  by  value.  This  was 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  exceptionally  low  price  at  which  Dutch  butter  was 
sold.  - 

Among  the  principal  commodities  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  showed  a 
decline  were  cured  meats,  margarine,  cheese,  milk  products,  eggs,  and  iron  and 
steel. 

TRADE  WITH  FRANCE 

Imports  from  France  increased  in  so  far  as  weight  was  concerned,  the  respec- 
tive figures  being  429,941  and  479,195  tons,  but  in  value  dropped  from  54,998,085 
to  53,227,900  guilders.  This  drop  in  value  was  not  altogether  unanticipated,  as 
the  increase  in  weight  was  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  more  extensive  move- 
ment of  raw  materials,  which  are  low-valued  goods.  Wheat,  for  instance,  went 
up  from  almost  nothing  in  1932  to  12,400  metric  tons  in  1933;  unspecified  cattle 
fodder  from  9,800  to  21,800  tons;  iron  ore  from  73,000  to  120,700  tons;  artificial 
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fertilizers  from  63,200  to  74,600  tons.  A  number  of  similar  products,  however, 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction:  coal  from  15,600  to  3,500  tons;  lime  and  cement 
from  22,300  to  16,100  tons;  iron  and  steel  from  80,300  to  71,000  tons. 

Exports  to  France  fell  more  precipitously,  going  down  from  85,520,670  to 
71,873,028  guilders,  so  that  the  favourable  balance  of  30,522,585  guilders  in  1932 
was  reduced  to  18,645,128  guilders. 

As  was  the  case  with  Germany,  the  shipment  of  fresh  vegetables  also  fell  off 
—10,400  tons  in  1932  having  contracted  to  4,900  tons  in  1933.  The  respective 
figures  for  potatoes  were  54,900  and  24,300  tons.  The  movement  of  coal  and 
coke  remained  practically  the  same,  being  161,000  and  165,900  tons.  Bran 
dropped  from  23,600  to  400  tons,  and  paper  from  14,000  to  5,900  tons.  Con- 
versely, iron  and  steel  went  up  from  24,000  to  43,800  tons,  a  large  part  of  this 
increase  being  accounted  for  by  raw  iron  and  old  iron.  The  second  group  showT- 
ing  an  increase  in  weight  is  vehicles  and  flying  machines,  which  advanced  from 
2,900  to  8,000  tons.  The  value,  however,  did  not  correspond,  there  having  been 
a  drop  from  1,400,000  guilders  to  800,000  guilders.  In  1932  dredging  machines 
and  aeroplanes  were  included  in  this  group.  Last  year  neither  of  these  products 
were  embodied. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

While  imports  from  the  United  States  fell  from  706,172  tons  (85,719,963 
guilders)  to  655,181  tons  (77,699,607  guilders),  exports  to  that  country  went  up 
from  332,734  tons  (29,255,806  guilders)  to  351,402  tons  (33,184,576  guilders). 
The  unfavourable  trade  balance  was  thus  reduced  from  56,464,157  guilders  in 
1932  to  44,515,031  guilders  in  1933. 

Imports  of  gasolene  fell  from  148,000  to  92,000  tons,  and  of  petroleum  from 
107,000  to  60,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  crude  oil  imports  went  up  from  39,000 
to  57,000  tons;  wheat  fell  from  74,000  to  44,000  tons;  barley  from  14,000  tons 
to  nil;  and  oats,  non-specified  grain,  and  naval  stores  are  also  lower.  There  was 
an  important  increase  in  the  importation  of  cattle  fodder,  the  55,000  tons  which 
was  shown  in  1932  having  risen  to  127,000  tons  in  1933.  Imports  of  linseed  cake, 
which  is  the  leading  commodity,  rose  from  50,000  to  123,000  tons. 

The  increase  in  exports  to  the  United  States  is  principally  in  miscellaneous 
industrial  products,  chief  among  these  being  iron  and  steel,  which  went  up  from 
70,000  to  76,000  metric  tons,  and  including  raw  iron,  which  went  up  from  67,000 
to  75,000  tons;  flour  products,  which  went  up  from  5,300  to  9,500  tons;  paints 
and  colours,  from  5,400  to  9,100  tons;  cordage,  from  2,000  to  5,200  tons;  and 
chemicals,  from  3,800  to  4,700  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

Commercial  intercourse  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  East  Indian 
colonies,  which  is  mainly  an  interchange  of  manufactured  goods  for  raw  materials 
and  colonial  products,  showed  a  further  retrogression  during  1933,  exports  to  that 
area  having  declined  from  46,536,872  to  30,741,021  guilders,  while  imports 
dropped  from  59,633,043  to  50,607,914  guilders.  The  favourable  trade  balance 
of  13,096,171  guilders  in  1932  climbed  to  19,866,893  guilders  in  1933. 

As  regards  the  volume  of  trade,  imports  of  unhusked  rice  rose  from  3,300  to 
8,700  tons;  cocoa  cakes  from  7,200  to  18,600  tons;  raw  cane  sugar  from  8,700 
to  12,300  tons;  and  corn  from  practically  nothing  in  1932  to  4,700  tons.  The 
decrease  in  value  shows  itself  in  such  items  as  copra,  the  worth  of  which  declined 
from  5,100,000  to  3,300,000  guilders;  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  14,500,000 
to  12,100,000  guilders;  coffee  from  9,730,000  to  6,682,000  guilders;  and  tea  from 
7,999,000  to  5,649,000  guilders. 

The  East  Indies  have  been  one  of  the  leading  markets  for  Dutch  textiles. 
In  1933  the  commodities  in  this  group  exported  to  that  country  had  a  value  of 
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only  5,635,000  guilders  in  comparison  with  15,007,000  guilders  in  1932.  In  pass- 
ing n  is  interesting  bo  note  that  in  1929  the  value  of  textile  exports  were  58,- 
400,000  guilders.  Last  year  unmanufactured  tobacco  also  dropped  to  1,600,000 
guilders  from  3,100,000  in  the  preceding  period.  The  only  group  which  showed 
a  slight  betterment  as  far  as  exports  to  the  East  Indies  are  concerned  is  tools  of 
various  kinds. 

TRADE  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Statistics  covering  details  of  trade  with  countries  other  than  those  dealt 
with  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  not  procurable.  In  the  case  of  the  Argen- 
tine, lessened  imports  of  cereals  account  to  a  high  degree  for  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  imports  in  1932  and  1933,  corn,  for  instance,  falling  from 
44  335,000  to  19,181,000  guilders,  the  same  product  imported  from  Roumania 
advancing  conversely  from  6,898,000  to  13,737,000  guilders.  The  fall  in  the 
value  of  Canadian  trade,  particulars  of  which  will  be  published  at  a  later  date, 
was  also  largely  caused  by  a  contraction  in  grain  imports. 

CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND  IN  1933 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.    Manufacturing  Industries 

MACHINERY 

When  compared  with  1932,  the  Swiss  machine  industry  shows  some  indica- 
tions of  improvement,  although  the  decline  in  unemployment,  which  has  reached 
about  20,000  since  1930,  has  not  been  completely  checked.  At  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 41,500  people  were  engaged  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing,  23,000  of 
whom  were  working  forty-eight  hours  a  week  and  18,500  less  than  forty-eight 
hours. 

Fairly  satisfactory  sales  on  the  domestic  market  have  prevented  what  would 
have  otherwise  been  a  further  recession  of  employment.  The  situation  of  the 
producers  working  solely  for  the  export  trade  has  continued  to  be  very  unfavour- 
able. The  same  applies  to  enterprises  such  as  foundries,  which  deliver  mer- 
chandise for  refabrication. 

The  exportation  of  locomotives,  steam  engines,  steam  turbines,  boilers,  elec- 
trical machines,  have  suffered  despite  important  price  concessions.  This  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  tendency  of  competing  industries  in  foreign  countries  to 
secure  assistance  from  their  governments. 

SILK 

Fabrics. — Swiss  silk  producers  continued  to  experience  difficulties  which 
were  more  formidable  than  during  the  previous  year.  This  industry  is  working 
almost  entirely  for  export,  and  owing  to  high  import  duties,  luxury  taxes,  import 
restrictions  and  prohibitions,  as  well  as  payment  restrictions,  trade  is  seriously 
handicapped.  Other  unfavourable  factors  are  the  high  cost  of  production  and 
the  fact  that  competing  silk  industries  are  being  established  in  many  foreign 
countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  exports  continued  to  decrease.  During  1933 
they  weighed  approximately  700  metric  tons  as  against  800  tons  in  the  preceding 
year  and  2,700  tons  five  years  ago.  The  value  of  the  exports  has  shown  a  still 
greater  decrease.  In  1933  the  total  value  was  about  21,000,000  francs  compared 
with  28,000,000  francs  in  1932  and  190,000,000  francs  five  years  ago. 

The  drop  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  foreign  shipments.    The  largest  purchaser  of  Swiss 
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silk  and  artificial  silk  fabrics  is  Great  Britain,  and  the  projected  revision  of  the 
British  silk  tariff  to  check  imports  from  Japan  is  causing  concern.  Former 
important  consumers  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
have  lost  their  strength  as  buyers,  and  in  addition,  owing  to  the  unexpected 
depreciation  of  the  dollar,  transactions  with  the  United  States  have  resulted  in 
monetary  losses. 

As  a  result  of  import  restrictions  and  extensive  propaganda,  the  domestic 
market  has  become  the  most  important  consumer  of  the  domestic  products. 
Prices  are,  however,  low.  Furthermore,  Swiss  production  is  regarded  as  being 
too  large,  and  a  limitation  of  output  has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  present  import  restrictions  do  not  sufficiently  protect  the  home 
industry.  Imports  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  fabrics  during  1933  were  approxi- 
mately 600  metric  tons  valued  at  12,000,000  francs.  Prospects  remain  unsatis- 
factory. 

Ribbons. — The  position  of  the  silk  ribbon  industry  did  not  show  any 
improvement  during  1933.  On  foreign  markets  competition  was  very  keen, 
especially  in  Australia,  where  the  Japanese  were  offering  at  very  low  prices. 
Despite  all  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  decrease  the  cost  of  production,  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  Swiss  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreign  producers.  The  expectation  that  the  very  low  prices  of  raw  materials 
would  result  in  increased  competition  has  not  been  realized,  since  consumers  buy 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  only  for  immediate  requirements.  Exports  were  handi- 
capped by  the  low  value  of  the  dollar  and  (since  September)  by  the  fluctuations 
of  sterling.  The  situation  of  the  silk  ribbon  industry  is  gloomy,  and  although 
exports  during  August,  September,  and  October  showed  an  increase,  the  future 
outlook  does  not  justify  the  expectation  that  there  will  be  a  revival. 

COTTON 

Sales  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics  on  the  domestic  market  up  until  the  fall  were 
not  unsatisfactory  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  but  prices  were  very  low. 
Since  exports  of  medium  fine  cotton  fabrics  have  become  almost  entirely  impos- 
sible, this  industry  has  had  to  depend  on  the  inland  market.  The  export  of 
better-quality  cotton  fabrics  to  Germany  has  been  very  small  since  August. 
1933,  owing  to  high  import  duties. 

The  fine  cotton  spinning  mills  were  fully  occupied,  but  prices  were  unsatis- 
factory as  a  result  of  low-priced  importations  from  Lancashire. 

Compared  with  1927,  the  production  during  1933  of  the  Swiss  spinning  mills 
was  about  30  per  cent  lower.  Approximately  320,000  looms  are  now  lying  idle. 
Despite  good  qualify  and  various  technical  improvements,  the  production  of 
fine  cotton  fabrics  continued  to  decrease.  The  high  import  duties  in  India  were 
keenly  felt;  exports  to  that  market  have  decreased  to  a  minimum.  At  the 
present  time  only  40  per  cent  of  the  12,000  fine  cotton  looms  are  in  operation. 

As  long  as  the  dollar  and  pound  are  not  stabilized,  future  prospects  remain 
dark.  Competition  from  Japan  is  also  an  unfavourable  factor,  although  Swiss 
producers  believe  they  will  be  able  to  compete  against  the  Japanese  articles  if 
the  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  becomes  greater. 

KNinROIDKKY 

The  Swiss  embroidery  trade  works  almost  solely  for  foreign  markets,  and 
the  changing  whims  of  fashion,  coupled  with  the  results  of  the  depression,  have 
caused  the  value  of  exports  to  shrink  from  412.000,000  francs  in  1920  to 
24.000,000  in  1932  and  22,300.000  francs  in  1933.  Despite  <ome  crisis  aid  from 
the  State,  the  outlook  for  this  industry  i-  unfavourable. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

The  adverse  condition  of  this  industry  did  not  show  any  improvement  in 
L933.  The  fall  in  the  selling  prices,  which  in  1932  had  already  reached  a  level 
(Hit  of  line  with  the  cost  of  production,  continued  during  the  year  under  review. 
Business  on  the  home  market  was  better  than  in  1932,  but  competition  was 
keen  as  a  result  of  alleged  insufficient  tariff  protection  and  the  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  foreign  manufacturers.  On  the  foreign  markets,  which  are  on  the 
whole  well  protected  by  high  import  duties,  competition  was  very  keen. 

HOSIERY  AND  KNITTED  GOODS 

The  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  industry  has  registered  a  gradual  improve- 
ment.  The  seasonal  revival  of  business — fall  and  winter  articles — has  even 
made  it  possible  for  a  few  factories  to  work  at  capacity.  In  general,  however, 
prices  on  the  home  market,  which  has  consumed  more  than  in  former  years,  were 
extremely  depressed  owing  to  foreign  producers  having  opened  branches  in 
Switzerland.  This  increasing  competition  prevents  the  selling  prices  from  being 
brought  in  line  with  the  cost  of  production,  which  has  become  higher  owing  to 
the  increase  in  raw  cotton  and  wool  prices.  Exports  were  considerably  handi- 
capped by  payment  restrictions  and  quota  and  compensation  policies. 

WOOL 

As  a  result  of  the  continuous  increase  of  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  restriction  on  imports,  the  condition  of  the  wool  industry  has  shown  a  slow 
but  steady  improvement.  The  quota  law  has  lessened  unemployment,  particu- 
larly as  far  as  the  weaving  of  combed  wool,  spinning  mills,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  are  concerned.  The  price  question  continues  to  be  difficult  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  raw  materials. 

The  difficulties  in  connection  with  exports,  in  which  the  combed  wool  branch 
is  particularly  interested,  have  become  greater.  Changes  made  in  the  manufac- 
turing process  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  home  market  for  this  latter 
product  have  not  entirely  made  up  for  the  decreased  sales  in  foreign  countries. 

DYES  AND  CHEMICALS 

As  a  result  of  a  certain  revival  in  the  international  textile  industry,  the 
demand  for  dyes  and  colours  increased,  and  consequently  it  has  been  possible 
to  revoke  a  number  of  restrictive  measures  which  had  previously  been  taken  in 
connection  with  production.  The  colour  and  dye  industry  was  satisfactorily 
occupied,  although  not  yet  working  at  full  capacity.  Exports  have  increased, 
but  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  orders  owing  to  the  protective 
measures  adopted  by  foreign  countries  in  support  of  their  own  industries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  as  a  result  of  the  obstacles  which  are  placed  in 
the  way  of  exports  and  the  high  cost  of  production,  Swiss  manufacturers  are 
compelled  to  continue  fabricating  abroad. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS 

The  difficulties  which  were  experienced  in  1932  as  far  as  the  sale  of  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products  is  concerned  were  also  felt  during  1933.  However, 
the  drop  in  the  exports  of  commercial  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  as 
regards  value  has  been  arrested,  while  the  quantity  has  increased  appreciably. 
In  contradistinction  to  previous  years,  exports  of  pharmaceutical  specialties  were 
also  effected  under  difficulty.  Economic  nationalism  has  made  rapid  progress  and 
lias  led  to  the  establishment  of  new  competing  factories  in  a  number  of  countries. 

WATCH- MAKING 

In  the  course  of  the  year  a  slight  improvement  has  been  noticeable.  At  the 
end  of  September,  1933,  there  were  11,169  unemployed  in  this  industry — a  slight 
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decrease  from  the  preceding  year.  During  the  period  January  to  October,  1933, 
the  number  of  watch  cases  manufactured  amounted  to  302,037  as  against  284,535 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1932  and  672,839  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1931.  There  has  also  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  exports,  particularly  of  the 
cheaper  makes.  At  the  end  of  November,  however,  a  contraction  again  became 
evident. 

BUILDING 

During  the  January-to-October  period  7,564  dwellings  were  completed  in  a 
total  of  twenty-nine  towns  and  cities  in  Switzerland  against  11,199  for  the  same 
ten  months  of  the  preceding  year.  Conversely,  however,  permits  for  the  con- 
struction of  11,206  dwellings  were  issued  during  this  1933  ten-month  period 
against  7,692  in  1932. 

The  condition  of  the  brick  and  stone  making  and  working  industries  varies 
considerably  as  between  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  eastern  Switzerland 
and  the  Zurich  district  building  activities  have  been  steadily  declining  since  1931 
and  there  are  large  stocks  of  bricks  and  stones  on  hand.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  cities  of  Berne,  Basle,  and  Lausanne  the  volume  of  new  construction  has 
been  good  and  stocks  are  accordingly  lower. 

TANNING 

The  situation  in  the  tanning  industry  was  more  stable  than  in  1932.  The 
prices  of  leather  and  hides  were  not  subject  to  the  same  violent  fluctuations,  and 
orders  were  more  regular.  The  liquidation  of  large  stocks  of  leather  has  been 
slow  and  prices  realized  have  been  unprofitable.  Foreign  competition  has  been 
strong,  particularly  from  Germany,  whose  exporters  have  been  aided  by  blocked 
marks. 

SHOES 

In  the  shoe  industry  there  was  a  certain  stability  of  production  and  as  a 
result  unemployment  registered  a  decrease.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  cap- 
ture of  a  larger  part  of  the  home  market,  while  in  addition  exports  showed  an 
increase  as  a  result  of  persistent  effort.  The  situation  was  less  satisfactory  from 
the  point  of  view  of  price.  New  manufacturing  plants  have  recently  been  erected 
and  old  ones  enlarged.  With  the  attendant  increase  in  production  price  depres- 
sion was  inevitable. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

With  a  view  to  stabilizing  the  dairying  industry,  the  basic  price  of  fresh  milk 
was  fixed  at  0-18  francs  per  kilogram  on  October  1,  1932,  and  there  has  since 
then  been  no  modification.  The  average  selling  price  of  condensed  milk  has  been 
94-50  francs  per  quintal  (100  kilos)  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1933  against  95 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1932.  In  1913  the  price  was  109  per  quintal 
(100  kilos).  The  value  of  condensed  milk  exports  has  continued  to  decrease 
alarmingly,  there  having  been  a  diminution  of  30  per  cent  from  the  low  figure 
of  1932,  or  from  12,800,000  francs  to  8,700,000  francs. 

The  quantity  of  cheese  leaving  the  country  has  held  its  own,  but  the  value 
has  declined  sharply  from  74,000,000  francs  in  1931  to  48,900,000  in  1932  and 
44,000,000  francs  in  1933. 

PAPER 

The  year  has  been  generally  unfavourable  for  the  paper  industry  and  busi- 
ness has  been  quiet.  It  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  and  stop 
the  installation  of  new  machinery.  Despite  a  lessened  demand  for  paper  and 
paper  products,  the  importation  of  these  into  Switzerland  continues  to  be  large. 
This  is  aided  by  the  depreciation  of  Scandinavian  currencies  and  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  German  export  trade,  coupled  with  the  poorer  quality  of  the  products 
offered.  As  regards  exports  from  Switzerland,  which  were  never  important,  they 
arc  now  negligible.  This  is  aggravated  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials. 
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Mutton  5c.  per  lb. 
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4 

25 
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56 
788 
5,748 
908,745 
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6,320,987 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  February  5,  1934. — During  the  last  quarter  of  1933  increased  activity 
was  reported  in  a  number  of  branches  of  commerce  and  industry.  Preliminary 
statistics  show  greater  consumption  of  electric  power  in  industrial  centres, 
increased  production  in  a  number  of  industries,  and  more  favourable  credit  con- 
ditions. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Consumption  of  electric  power  for  industrial  use  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November  of  1933  totalled  1,992  million  kw.h.  as  against  1,768  million  kw.h. 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932. 

Steel  production  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  totalled  127,856  tons  as 
against  115.696  tons  in  the  last  three  months  of  1932.  Corresponding  figures  for 
iron  production  were  458,355  tons  in  1933  as  against  374,940  tons  in  1932. 
Aluminium,  zinc,  and  lead  producers  also  reported  slightly  increased  output. 

In  the  textiles  group  greater  activity  was  recorded  in  the  real  silk,  artificial 
silk,  and  cotton  industries.  Jute  production  remained  at  the  earlier  levels,  while 
decreased  production  was  noted  in  the  linen  and  hemp  industries. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  total  number  of  ordinary  business  failures — i.e.  for  amounts  of  over 
20,000  lire — showed  a  considerable  decrease  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
figure  for  1932,  the  two  totals  being  respectively  2,132  and  3,056. 

The  decrease  in  number  was  less  marked  for  small  failures  (under  20,000 
lire),  which  numbered  2,638  for  the  last  quarter  of  1933  as  against  2,750  during 
the  final  quarter  of  1932. 

The  number  of  protested  bills  decreased  steadily  during  the  quarter,  and 
also  showed  a  reduction  as  compared  with  the  final  quarter  of  1932.  For  the 
last  three  months  of  1933  the  total  number  was  196,717,  and  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1932,  270,854.   Figures  indicating  the  amounts  involved  are  not  available. 

STOCK  MARKETS 

Minor  fluctuations  with  little  activity  characterized  the  Italian  stock  markets 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1933.  The  general  index  figure  for  all  listed  stocks 
rose  from  75-26  for  October  to  77-82  for  November,  declining  slightly  to  77-26 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  During  December  a  slight  rising  trend  was  manifested 
by  shares  representing  banks  and  automotive,  mining,  extractive,  chemical,  food- 
stuffs industries,  as  well  as  for  real  estate.  Declines  were  noted  in  quotations 
for  electrical,  transport,  metallurgical,  and  hotel  shares.  In  no  case,  however, 
did  the  rise  or  fall  exceed  five  points. 

FREIGHT  MOVEMENTS 

The  most  recent  figures  available,  those  for  November,  show  that  during 
that  month  a  total  of  3,259,391  tons  of  freight  were  shipped,  using  375,398  cars, 
a  decrease  of  6-2  per  cent  in  tonnage  and  of  9-2  per  cent  in  car  loadings  as  com- 
pared with  November,  1932.  For  the  same  months,  port  loadings  decreased  in 
tonnage  by  0-8  per  cent  at  Genoa,  22-3  per  cent  at  Trieste,  and  11  per  cent  at 
Savona,  but  increased  by  27-5  per  cent  at  Venice,  268  per  cent  at  Fiume,  and 
12  per  cent  at  Naples. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Weather  conditions  during  the  final  quarter,  especially  in  December,  were 
generally  unfavourable.  In  most  areas  heavy  rains  or  snow  compelled  suspen- 
sion of  operations.  In  areas  where  snowfall  was  inadequate  for  protection, 
damage  is  feared  from  freezing  for  early  wheat  crops.  Olive  groves  are  reported 
as  suffering  from  unusually  heavy  insect  damage.  Normal  crops  of  vegetables 
and  citrus  fruits  are  anticipated. 

FINANCE 

As  a  means  of  aiding  export  trade,  the  official  bank  discount  rate  has  been 
lowered  from  to  3  per  cent,  the  lowest  in  Italian  history.  The  necessity  for 
assistance  may  be  seen  from  preliminary  statistics  for  the  year  1933,  which  show 
a  decrease  in  exports  amounting  to  over  873  millions  of  lire  as  compared  to  1932. 
For  December  alone,  as  compared  with  corresponding  figures  for  the  previous 
year,  the  decrease  registered  was  152  millions  of  lire. 

Owing  to  abundance  of  money,  the  Government  has  undertaken  a  con- 
version scheme  whereby  the  interest  rate  on  Government  loans  will  be  reduced 
from  5  per  cent  to  3^  per  cent,  thereby  bringing  their  policy  into  line  with  that 
of  other  countries. 

EXPORTS 

As  noted  above,  Italian  exports  have  shown  considerable  contraction  during 
1933  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  chiefly  due  to  high  production  costs 
in  Italy  in  comparison  with  those  competing  countries  which  have  left  the  gold 
standard.  While  complete  export  statistics  for  the  year  are  not  as  yet  available, 
a  preliminary  survey  made  at  the  end  of  November  shows  the  chief  export  losses 
to  be  confined  to  textile  manufactures  and  products. 


TURKEY'S  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Athens,  January  25,  1934. — The  Turkish  Government  has  been  considering 
for  some  time  past  an  extensive  plan  for  the  further  development  of  home 
industries  on  a  large  scale.  While  this  plan  is  not  altogether  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  new  five-year  plan  of  Russia,  there  appear  to  be  similarities. 

The  Minister  of  National  Economy  has  now  outlined  to  the  press  the  pro- 
gram which  has  been  elaborated  and  which  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  plan  is  large  and  ambitious  and  is  intended  to  make 
Turkey  during  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  entirely  or  largely  independent 
of  imports  of  a  large  number  of  manufactured  goods.  The  production  of  some 
existing  industries,  such  as  textiles,  is  to  be  increased,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
development  is  in  respect  to  industries  which  at  present  are  practically  non- 
existent in  the  country. 

The  building  up  of  an  iron  industry  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  the  economic  program.  It  is  aimed  at  producing  in  the  country  a  large 
portion  of  the  iron  and  steel  which  is  now  imported.  Coke  is  to  be  produced  on 
a  large  scale  and  the  necessary  ovens  are  to  be  set  up  in  the  coalfields  at  once 
and  will  be  in  operation  by  next  winter.  A  paper  mill  is  to  be  established,  and 
later  one  for  cellulose. 

A  large-scale  ceramic  industry  is  to  be  started  with  a  porcelain  factory,  to  be 
followed  later  by  a  bottle  factory  and  by  one  for  glass.  Gold  and  oil  possibilities 
arc  to  be  thoroughly  investigated.  A  sulphur  mine  is  to  be  worked.  Copper 
deposits  at  the  mine  of  Argana  will  be  exploited  as  soon  as  the  railway  now 
under  construction  reaches  the  mine. 
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A  mill  will  be  set  up  for  the  production  of  artificial  silk,  the  raw  material 
for  which,  all  but  13  per  cent,  can  be  procured  in  the  country.  There  is  already 
a  silk  industry  in  being  which  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  country  in  pure  silk 
textiles. 

Attar  of  roses  is  to  be  developed  through  co-operatives,  and  a  refinery  estab- 
lished  with  the  help  of  the  banks  to  ensure  the  supply  of  clean  and  pure  attar  to 
local  and  foreign  markets.  The  output  of  sponges  is  to  be  developed,  and  fish- 
ei'ie  s  on  modern  methods  are  to  be  started. 

The  cotton  textile  mill  at  Bakirkoy  (near  Istanbul)  is  to  be  enlarged  by 
.lime  from  10,000  to  15,000  shuttles.  A  new  combined  mill  is  to  be  installed  at 
Kayseri  (Cesarea),  and  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1935;  another  is  to  be 
completed  at  Nazilli  by  the  beginning  of  1936,  while  a  third  cotton-spinning 
mill  will  be  working  by  1937  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Konya.  These,  combined 
with  private  enterprises,  are  estimated  to  produce  all  Turkish  requirements  by 
the  end  of  five  years.  Local  production  of  woollen  textiles  is  regarded  as  already 
sufficient,  but  a  mill  for  spinning  merino  yarns  is  to  be  put  up  at  Bursa,  which 
will  require  2,500,000  kilograms  of  merino  wool  per  annum,  and  which  will  there- 
fore encourage  the  production  of  merino  wool  in  the  country. 

It  is  intended  to  produce  electricity  on  a  large  scale  to  provide  the  motive 
power  for  these  various  industries. 

The  program  is  to  be  set  on  foot  under  the  aegis  of  the  Government.  The 
industrial  banks  formed  by  the  Government  will  probably  be  the  medium 
through  which  the  necessary  capital  will  be  provided  and  by  which  the  various 
enterprises  will  be  run. 

The  Minister  of  National  Economy  made  a  special  point  of  indicating  that 
the  main  objects  of  this  economic  program  were  to  transform  Turkey  from  a 
supplier  of  raw  materials  only  to  a  country  capable  of  supplying  its  own  industrial 
needs  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  and  to  utilize  internally  her  own  raw  materials, 
which  at  present  have  no  market  abroad,  and  thus  increase  their  value  to  pro- 
ducers. He  also  pointed  out  that  even  in  normal  times  the  balance  of  trade  was 
against  Turkey  to  the  extent  of  from  £T25,000,000  to  £T30.000,000  *  and  that 
the  program  elaborated  will  just  be  sufficient  to  cover  this  adverse  balance. 

Turkey  will  thus  be  in  the  market  during  the  next  few  years  for  machinery 
and  other  materials,  but  at  the  present  time  it  would  seem  likely  that  orders  will 
go  largely  to  countries  which  have  clearing  agreements  with  Turkey;  at  present 
only  these  countries  are  being  given  orders  free  of  quota  or  other  restrictions. 

POTATO  SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

Enrique  Heymann,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  February  6,  1934. — This  season  30,839  barrels  (of  165  pounds  net 
each)  of  Red  Bliss  certified  seed  potatoes  were  imported  into  Cuba.  All  of  these 
were  planted  for  the  first  crop,  which  was  of  good  quality.  The  yield  was 
abundant.  The  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  were  much  better  than  last  year 
for  the  same  crop,  as  opening  quotations  were  $4  per  100  pounds;  to-day's  price 
is  around  $2.50.   Last  year  at  this  season  the  price  did  not  reach  $1.50. 

For  the  second  crop  there  has  been  imported  43,941  sacks  (of  150  pounds 
each)  and  7,500  barrels  of  white  seed  potatoes.  These  are  now  being  planted, 
but  on  account  of  labour  troubles  on  the  farms  it  is  anticipated  that  the  total  of 
this  importation  may  not  be  planted. 

During  the  season  of  1932-33,  79,597  barrels  of  Red  Bliss  (of  165  pounds 
net)  and  72,583  sacks  (of  150  pounds  each)  of  white  seed  were  imported  from 
Canada,  or  approximately  45  per  cent  less  this  year  than  last. 

*  Approximately  £T1.30  equals  one  Canadian  dollar. 
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Table  stock  importation  totalled  126,259  bags  of  edible  potatoes  (of  90 
pounds  each)  from  Canada  in  the  season  of  1932-33,  and  104,772  bags  (of  100 
pounds  each)  from  the  United  States,  with  total  imports  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  during  that  season  of  247.620  sacks. 

Edible  potatoes  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  season  of  1932-33 
were  sold  at  an  average  of  $1  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana,  and  those  from 
Canada  at  80  cents  per  90  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana.  During  the  season  of  1933-34 
the  American  potatoes  were  sold  at  an  average  of  $2.10  per  100  pounds  c.i.f. 
Havana,  and  Canadian  at  $1.30  per  90  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana.  The  importation 
of  edible  potatoes  from  Canada  this  season  has  been  much  better  than  that  of 
the  previous  season  on  account  of  the  Canadian  potatoes  being  able  to  compete 
with  the  American  product  in  spite  of  the  customs  duties  differential  of  46  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 

CUBAN  MAPLE  MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  HEEL  MANUFACTURE 

Enrique  Heymann,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  February  5,  1934. — All  wooden  heels  required  for  the  Cuban 
market  are  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  maple,  bought  from  the  United 
States,  is  only  the  highest  grade  of  hard  maple  in  widths  of  6  inches  and  up, 
and  in  lengths  of  8  feet  and  up  with  a  thickness  of  2  inches  full — that  is, 
nothing  less  than  2^  inches  rough  is  allowed.  Ordinarily  maple  shipments  run 
on  an  average  of  from  14  feet  to  16  feet  board  measure  per  piece.  It  is  also 
essential  that  the  wood  be  not  of  the  curly  type,  which  reduces  the  yield  con- 
siderably in  the  manufacture. 

The  hard  maple  from  the  central  and  northern  states  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  is  preferred  due  to  its  straight  fibre  and  hard  texture,  although  in  other 
countries  strictly  kiln-dried  maple  is  used.  In  Cuba  the  air-dried  lumber  is 
used  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  climate  oi 
Cuba  is  such  that  the  finished  commodity  is  not  subjected  to  considerable  varia- 
tions in  temperature  which  would  make  the  heel  warp. 

On  account  of  the  great  increase  in  prices  of  commodities  in  the  United 
States,  dtie  to  high  wages,  short  working  hours,  and  minimum  sales  prices, 
business  is  moving  toward  the  Dominion. 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  impress  upon  producers  and  exporters  the  need 
to  standardize  their  grades  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Hard  Wood  Association  and  to  be  careful  to  maintain  the  grades,  as  only  the 
highest  are  used  in  Cuba.  These  are  No.  1  common  and  select;  No.  1  common 
and  better;  and  firsts  and  seconds.  Lowering  the  grades  would  only  bring  about 
confusion  and  friction  with  buyers.  In  general,  buyers  are  reliable  and  pay  cash 
against  shipping  documents,  and  good  faith  should  be  strictly  kept  with  them. 

All  quotations  should  be  given  c.i.f.  and  c.  Havana — that  is,  freight,  insur- 
ance, and  5  per  cent  consular  fees  should  be  included. 

The  Cuban  duty  on  ordinary  wood  in  unmanufactured  pieces  is  25  cents 
per  100  kilograms  under  the  general  tariff,  applicable  to  imports  from  Canada. 
The  rate  for  imports  from  the  United  States  is  20  cents  per  100  kilograms.  In 
addition  there  is  a  Public  Works  surtax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Havana  lias  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  from  Cuban  importers  and  commission  agents  regarding 
Canadian  hard  maple  for  wood  heel  manufacture.  Any  exporter  interested  in 
the  Cuban  market  is  invited  to  send  samples  and  lowest  quotations  lo  this  office. 
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ARGENTINE  MAIZE  SOWINGS  FOR  THE  1933-34  SEASON 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  hectare  equals  2-471  acres;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  February  1,  1934. — According  to  an  announcement  just  made 
by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  area  sown  to  maize  for  the  1933-34 
season  is  now  estimated  at  6,400,000  hectares,  which  is  the  highest  registered  in 
recent  years.  Compared  with  last  season  the  increase  amounts  to  516,000  hec- 
tares or  8-8  per  cent  after  allowing  for  the  loss  already  of  1,500,000  hectares 
due  to  the  ravages  of  locusts  in  northern  districts  and  to  drought  and  hot  winds 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  of  the  crops  still 
in  existence  will  be  much  lower  than  originally  anticipated.  While  no  official 
estimate  has  been  given  out  to  date,  one  private  firm  state  in  their  monthly  bul- 
letin just  issued  that  they  do  not  expect  a  larger  total  crop  than  from  7,000,000 
to  7,500,000  metric  tons,  and  that  out  of  this  amount  the  exportable  surplus  will 
probably  be  from  5,000,000  to  5,500,000  tons  as  compared  with  from  6,000,000 
to  6,500,000  tons  last  season. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  statement  attributes  the  increase  in  the  area 
sown  with  maize  this  season  to  the  fact  that  in  some  regions  of  the  province  of 
Cordoba  wheat  crops  were  destroyed  by  hail,  wThile  in  northern  Santa  Fe  there 
has  been  a  loss  in  linseed,  and  that  both  of  these  crops  had  been  replaced  by 
maize. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  figures  of  the  area  sown  with  maize  in  Argen- 
tina for  the  previous  five  years  and  the  average  for  that  period  are  given  as  fol- 
lows: 1928-29,  4,788.000  hectares;  1929-30,  5,647.400;  1930-31,  5,575.000; 
1931-32,  5,855,000;  1932-33,  5,884,000;  average  for  five  years,  5,549,880  hectares. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  January  24,  1934. — When  arranging  for  the  partial  removal 
of  exchange  restrictions  and  the  establishment  of  a  grain  control  board  at  the 
end  of  November,  1933,  both  of  which  have  been  reported  on  separately  by  this 
office,  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Finance  also  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  prepare  an  important  program  of  public  works.  At  the  same 
time  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  these  public  works  would  be  selected  according 
to  their  remunerative  character,  the  amount  of  labour  that  would  be  employed, 
and  the  capacity  for  absorption  of  locally  produced  materials  instead  of  imported 
products. 

In  accordance  with  this  announced  intention,  a  statement  has  been  issued 
within  the  past  few  days  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  plans  an  expenditure 
for  this  year  of  140,489,379  pesos  on  a  program  which  includes  the  construction 
of  public  buildings,  railways,  irrigation,  port  and  sanitary  works.  The  amount 
of  the  projected  expenditure  has  been  fixed  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
funds  in  hand  and  the  prospect  for  the  sale  of  bonds. 

While  plans  for  this  expenditure  have  been  drawn  up,  no  details  have  been 
published  as  to  when  the  work  will  be  begun.  As  far  as  possible  local  materials 
will  be  utilized  and  the  various  schemes  have  been  planned  with  a  view  to  the 
employment  of  the  maximum  amount  of  labour.  The  Government  estimates 
that  out  of  the  total  appropriation  approximately  66,000,000  pesos  will  be  spent 
on  salaries  and  wages,  42,000,000  pesos  on  material  produced  in  the  country,  and 
10,000,000  pesos  on  sundry  expenses.   While  preference  has  been  given  to  those 
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works  which  can  be  finisher!  at  short  notice,  certain  of  the  projects  such  as  the 
port  and  navigation  schemes  and  various  schools,  hospitals,  police  stations,  etc., 
call  for  a  two-year  program. 

In  addition  to  the  general  public  works  projects  referred  to  above,  the 
Government  have  also  announced  their  intention  to  continue  with  a  plan  pre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  the  construction  of  a  drainage 
system  for  rain  water  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  cost  of  which  as  approved 
amounts  to  113,978.094  pesos.  In  connection  with  this  particular  expenditure, 
it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  the  consolidation  of  several  drainage  schemes  which 
have  been  under  way  for  a  number  of  years,  and  on  which  the  sum  of  26,142,535 
pesos  of  the  total  of  113,978,094  now  approved  has  already  been  spent.  Further, 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  will  largely  consist  of  the  canalization  of  several 
streams  adjacent  to  this  city.  The  bulk  of  the  materials  required  for  this  pur- 
pose are  obtainable  locally. 

According  to  the  decree  covering  this  drainage  scheme,  the  Board  of  Works 
are  authorized  to  call  for  tenders.  In  the  execution  of  public  works  by  tender 
in  Argentina  there  is  usually  very  little  time  allowed  between  the  call  for  tenders 
and  the  closing  date.  Moreover,  foreign  firms  in  order  to  submit  tenders  on 
Government  contracts  must  have  accredited  representatives  in  Argentina  with 
power  of  attorney  to  act  in  the  firm's  name.  Apart  from  the  necessity  of  having  a 
duly  accredited  representative  resident  in  Argentina  in  order  to  submit  tenders  for 
public  works,  an  overseas  manufacturer  should  have  an  agent  here  who  can  sub- 
mit quotations  at  short  notice  to  contractors  and  others  who  may  be  tendering 
for  public  works,  as  there  is  seldom  sufficient  time  for  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence to  enable  the  contractor  to  prepare  his  own  plans  and  quotations. 

CELLULOID  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  yen  equals  SO -4985  Canadian  at  par  and  approximately  30  cents  at  the  present  rate 

of  exchange) 

Tokyo,  January  19,  1934. — Celluloid  was  first  manufactured  in  Japan  in 
1889,  but  the  results  obtained  at  that  time  were  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the 
product  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  importations.  In  1908  imports  of  celluloid 
articles  were  valued  at  751,000  yen.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan  is  a  large 
producer  of  camphor,  and  that  imports  of  celluloid  were  increasing,  the  Japan 
Celluloid  and  Artificial  Silk  Company  was  formed  in  1911,  and  its  factory 
was  opened  under  the  management  of  five  British  engineers.  Two  years  later 
the  Sakai  Celluloid  Company  opened  near  Osaka,  and  others  soon  came  into 
the  field.  Until  the  Great  War  the  industry  fared  badly  financially;  during  the 
period  of  the  war  imports  ceased  owing  to  the  inability  of  other  countries  to 
supply  the  product,  and  the  Japanese  industry  had  the  entire  domestic  market 
at  their  disposal.  In  addition,  they  received  heavy  orders  from  abroad,  and 
from  this  time  on  the  industry  developed  rapidly. 

In  1914,  the  value  of  Japan's  total  export  of  raw  celluloid  and  manufac- 
tures stood  at  179.000  yen,  but  by  1919  this  figure  had  risen  to  4,180,000  yen. 
Exports  of  raw  celluloid  were  valued  at  2,215,576  yen  in  1919,  but  until  1933 
they  did  not  nearly  approach  that  figure,  and  in  1926  had  dropped  as  low  as 
168,900  yen.  Last  year,  however,  an  all-time  high  was  reached  when  raw 
celluloid  exports  were  valued  at  2,363,013  yen.  These  large  shipments  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  favourable  rate  of  the  yen  exchange,  and  although  the  yen 
value  is  higher,  the  quantity  shipped  is  considerably  less  than  in  1919.  The 
chief  purchasers  of  raw  celluloid  in  1932  were  Great  Britain,  China,  and  Argen- 
tina (statistics  showing  countries  of  origin  in  1933  have  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
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lished).  Exports  of  celluloid  articles,  which  include  such  products  as  combs, 
tooth  brushes,  soap  boxes,  and  cigarette  cases,  were  valued  at  1,494,388  yen  in 
L932  and  at  2,346,751  yen  in  1933.  In  1932  the  largest  purchasers  of  celluloid 
articles  were  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  British  India,  Australia,  and 
Canada  (76,000  yen).  Celluloid  toys  are,  however,  Japan's  largest  celluloid 
export,  being  valued  in  1931  at  3,041,486  yen,  in  1932  at  2,527,789  yen,  and  in 
1 933  at  3,178,037  yen.  In  1932  Canada's  purchases  of  celluloid  toys  from 
Japan  were  valued  at  141,000  yen.  Over  47  countries  purchase  raw  celluloid, 
celluloid  articles  and  toys  of  Japanese  manufacture. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Additional  Irish  Free  State  Sugar  Duties 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  February  7  that  under  the  Emergency  Imposition  of  Duties  (No.  23) 
Order,  1934,  the  Irish  Free  State  Executive  Council  has  altered,  as  from  Feb- 
ruary 7,  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  drawbacks  and  allowances  on  sugar, 
molasses,  glucose,  and  saccharine. 

Articles  made  from  or  containing  sugar  (excepting  canned  fruits,  confec- 
tionery, tobacco,  cocoa,  liquors  and  similar  articles,  which  are  specific  tariff 
items)  entered  on  importation  by  weight,  are  now  subject  to  a  customs  duty  of 
l}d.  per  pound,  and  those  entered  on  importation  by  measure  Is.  5d.  per  gallon. 
The  previous  rates  were  l^d.  and  Is.  respectively. 

On  sugar  the  new  customs  and  the  excise  duties  are  each  equal  in  amount, 
and  vary  from  2s.  3d.  to  4s.  8d.  according  to  degrees  of  polarisation.  They  are  in 
addition  to  the  existing  duties,  which  range  from  5s.  7d.  to  lis.  8d.  per  cwt.  each. 

On  molasses  and  sugar  not  tested  polariscopically,  the  additional  duties  vary 
from  2s.  ll£d.  to  Is.  0^d.  per  cwt.  (the  old  rates  having  been  from  7s.  5d.  to 
2s.  7d.)  according  to  their  degree  of  sweetness. 

On  both  solid  and  liquid  glucose,  the  duties  have  been  augmented  by 
2s.  ll^d.  and  2s.  l^d.  per  cwt.  respectively.  Formerly  the  duties  were  7s.  5d. 
and  5s.  4d. 

The  customs  and  excise  on  saccharine  have  also  been  increased  and  now  are 
os.  3d.  per  ounce  as  compared  with  3s.  9d.  formerly. 

Sugar  manufactured  from  beet  grown  in  the  Irish  Free  State  is  exempt  from 
the  excise  duty. 

No  preferential  rates  of  duty  have  been  or  are  now  granted  to  any  of  the 
above  items  affected  by  the  increases,  but  the  Emergency  Duties  still  apply  to 
those  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Compulsory  Marking  of  Eleetrical  Appliances  Imported  into  Australia 

Mr.  M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  writes 
under  date  January  16,  1934,  that  advice  has  been  received  from  the  Comp- 
troller-General of  Customs,  Canberra,  Federal  Capital  Territory,  which  amplifies 
to  some  extent  the  article  entitled  "  Compulsory  Marking  of  Imports  into  Aus- 
tralia."' published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1551  (October  21. 
1933) .  page  678.  (Other  references  will  be  found  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1549,  October  7,  1933,  page  600;  No.  1560,  December  23,  1933. 
page  1055;  and  No.  1568,  February  17,  1934,  page  246.)  The  advice  deals  with 
the  marking  of  imported  electrical  appliances  as  follows: — 

The  Commerce  (Imports)  Regulations  as  recently  amended  provide  For 
marking  in  respect  of  electrical  appliances,  apparatus,  and  accessories.  It  has 
l>een  decided,  however,  that  so  far  as  electrical  accessories  are  concerned  the 
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marking  prescribed  by  the  regulations  will  be  insisted  upon  for  the  time  being 
in  respect  of  the  undermentioned  accessories  only,  imported  after  April  1,  1934: 
lampholders;  ceiling  roses;  adaptors  for  lampholders ;  switches;  circuit  breakers; 
cutouts;  fuses;  wall  sockets;  wall  plugs  for  all  sockets;  connectors  for  mobile 
and  portable  appliances:  switch  plugs. 

With  the  exception  of  cartridge  fuses  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
two  inches  in  length,  permanent  marking  on  the  articles  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  will  be  insisted  upon.  With  regard  to 
the  cartridge  fuses  mentioned,  a  label  bearing  the  necessary  marking  securely 
affixed  to  each  article  will  be  accepted. 

The  above  decision  relates  to  accessories  only  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
excluding  electrical  appliances  and  apparatus  (including  electric  incandescent 
lamps,  wireless  valves,  and  torch  cases,  etc.)  from  marking.  Such  goods  must, 
of  course,  be  marked  as  required  by  the  regulations  if  imported  after  April  1, 
1934. 

Resistances  are  regarded  as  coming  under  the  heading  of  electrical  acces- 
sories, and  for  the  present  therefore  they  are  excluded  from  the  requirements  of 
the  regulations  regarding  marking. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  where  electrical  accessories  are  required 
to  be  marked  the  marking  must,  where  practicable,  be  applied  to  the  goods  them- 
selves. It  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  have  them  packed  in  parcels  of  say  fifty 
and  to  label  the  parcel  with  an  indication  of  origin. 

New  Franco-Soviet  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  January  26  with  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
Xo.  1566  (February  3,  1934),  page  174,  that  a  trade  agreement  was  signed  in 
Paris  on  January  11  by  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  France  and 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  By  a  decree  of  January  23,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  January  24,  this  agreement  was  put  into  force 
as  from  the  date  of  its  signature  pending  official  ratification  by  the  Governments 
concerned. 

The  new  agreement  grants  extensive  tariff  advantages  on  entry  into  France 
to  Soviet  goods  which  previously  were  all  dutiable  under  the  general  tariff. 
The  concessions  made  by  France  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

(1)  French  minimum  tariff  rate  on  a  large  number  of  goods,  including:  wheat;  honey; 
oats;  barley;  rye;  maize;  buckwheat;  seed  grains;  dried  vegetables:  rough  and  dressed 
lumber,  including  flooring;  coal  tar  pitch;  fresh  and  salt  water  fish,  fresh  or  frozen;  canned 
lobster  and  crab;  and  coal. 

(2)  Percentage  reduction  from  the  French  general  tariff  rate  on  certain  goods,  including 
dried  fruit  and  canned  salmon.  For  the  latter  the  U.S.S.R.  will  benefit  from  the  same  rate 
(84  francs  per  100  kilos)  as  that  applying  to  Canadian  and  Japanese  salmon  up  to  a  total 
quantity  of  42,660  quintals  until  the  end  of  1934,  with  the  privilege  of  carrying  over  50  per 
cent  of  this  quantity  into  the  first  quarter  of  1935. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  above  concessions,  France  grants  to  the  U.SjS.R.  the  minimum 
tariff  on  all  goods  on  which  there  is  a  quota  in  France,  as  long  as  these  goods  remain  under 
quota. 

(4)  For  certain  goods  subject  to  import  quotas,  the  U.S.S.R.  are  guaranteed  a  minimum 
percentage  of  the  quota. 

A  further  decree  of  January  23  exempts  all  Soviet  goods  from  payment  of 
the  exchange  compensating  surtax.  Since  March.  1933,  Soviet  goods  were  sub- 
ject to  this  tax  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  exchange  for  the^e  concessions  the  U.S.S.R..  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, undertake  to  purchase,  through  the  Soviet  office  in  France,  French  goods 
to  the  extent  of  250,000,000  francs  before  the  end  of  1934.  Paymenl  for  these 
goods  is  to  be  made  within  a  maximum  limit  of  twenty-tWO  months,  and  the 
drafts  drawn  by  French  firms  are  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  (iovernment  in 
order  to  render  them  more  easily  negotiable. 
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Dutch  Import  Regulations 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  writes 
under  date  February  6,  1934,  that  when  merchandise  which  is  subject  to  Dutch 
quota  restrictions  is  imported  into  the  Netherlands,  the  covering  documents 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  There  is  no  prescribed  form 
for  this  certificate,  which  should,  however,  be  endorsed  by  a  Dutch  consular 
officer  or  the  secretary  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade.  Canadian 
merchandise  exported  to  Holland  which  comes  under  the  quota  law  includes 
rubber  footwear,  leather,  linseed  cakes,  groats,  and  hosiery. 

Italy  Increases  Import  Duty  on  Butter 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  writes  that 
by  a  royal  Italian  decree  of  January  18,  1934,  effective  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion in  the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  on  January  22,  1934,  the  duty  on  fresh  butter  has 
been  increased  from  350  paper  lire  per  quintal  to  500  paper  lire  per  quintal,  and 
on  melted  or  salted  butter  from  378  to  532  lire.  The  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
additional  charge  which  applied  to  the  old  duties  applies  also  to  the  new  duties. 

Portuguese  Tariff  on  Aluminium  Nails  and  Fused  Quartz 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  January  27  that,  under  a  Portuguese  decree  published  January  11,  1934,  a 
new  item  is  added  to  the  tariff  of  Portugal  for  nails  of  aluminium  and  its  alloys, 
on  which  the  rate  of  duty  is  fixed  at  488-80  paper  escudos  per  kilogram.  A  new 
item  is  also  added  for  worked  fused  quartz  for  industrial  or  laboratory  purposes, 
with  a  rate  of  293-28  paper  escudos.  These  products  were  not  previously  speci- 
fied in  the  Portuguese  tariff.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  duties  there  is  a  sur- 
tax of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty.  (The  paper  escudo  at  present  equals  about  4-6 
cents  Canadian.) 

Tariff  Changes  in  Ecuador 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  Peru,  writes 
under  date  January  10,  1934,  that  a  new  Ecuadorean  law  which  is  to  go  into 
force  as  from  the  date  of  its  future  promulgation  in  the  official  gazette  of  Ecuador 
provides  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  the  following  articles: — 

Orthopaedic  articles  of  all  kinds: 

Containers  of  glass,  tin,  wood,  cardboard,  paper,  or  any  other  material  intended  for  the 
exportation  of  national  products,  provided  that  said  containers  are  not  produced  in  the 
country,  and  provided  further  that  an  import  licence  for  such  containers  be  previously 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Control  of  Exportations. 

A  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cutoms  duties  is  provided  for  the  follow- 
ing:— 

All  raw  material,  with  the  exception  of  jute  and  similar  products,  intended  for  the  manu- 
facture of  containers  and  containers  intended  for  internal  trade,  provided  that  said  raw 
material  be  not  produced  within  the  country. 

Power  is  given  to  increase  up  to  100  per  cent  the  import  duties  on  articles 
of  luxury  and  articles  similar  to  those  produced  within  the  country,  and  up  to 
150  per  cent  upon  the  following  articles: — 

Automobiles  exceeding  a  factory  cost  of  GOO  dollars;  bodies  for  all  classes  of  vehicles; 
eau  de  cologne;  cosmetics,  rouges,  and  similar  toilet  articles;  liquors  such  as  cognac,  whisky, 
and  the  like;  champagne  and  sparkling  wines;  absolute  alcohol;  corn  flours;  biscuits  and 
confectionery  of  all  kinds;  preserves  and  fruits  in  juice;  vermicelli;  hams;  natural  silk 
fabrics;  laundry  and  fine  soaps;  woollen  carpets;  leather  handbags;  wooden  furniture. 
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Spanish  Import  Quota 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that 
a  Spanish  decree  published  in  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid  of  December  27,  1933, 
empowers  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  establish  quotas  of 
importation  for  such  articles  as  are  deemed  necessary.  Each  quota  is  to  be  fixed 
as  regards  total  quantities  permitted  to  be  imported  during  a  definite  period 
determined  by  the  import  statistics  for  the  period  which  in  each  case  is  adopted 
as  a  basis.  The  shares  for  each  country  are  to  be  determined  subsequently  and 
are  subject  to  negotiation.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  initiate  such 
negotiations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  application  of  the  quota  system, 
priority  being  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  negotiations  with  countries  with  which 
Spain  has  an  unfavourable  trade  balance. 

Chilean  Customs  Assessment,  Surtaxes,  and  Surcharges 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  Peru,  writes  under 
date  January  15,  1934,  that  the  basis  of  assessment  under  the  Chilean  customs 
tariff  is  the  gold  peso  (0-183057  grams  of  fine  gold),  equal  to  6d.  gold.  Where 
an  ad  valorem  duty  is  applied  the  c.i.f.  invoice  value  (in  foreign  currencies  taken 
at  their  current  exchange,  but  not  at  their  gold  or  par  values)  is,  for  duty 
assessment  purposes,  converted  into  Chilean  gold  pesos  and  the  resultant  duty  is 
payable  in  gold  pesos  or  in  their  equivalent  in  paper  pesos  as  hereafter  explained. 
Similarly,  specific  duties  are  payable  in  gold  pesos  or  their  equivalent.  Conse- 
quently in  commercial  transactions  two  types  of  peso  must  be  considered, 
namely  the  gold  peso  of  6d.  gold  and  the  paper  peso,  which  in  turn  has  two 
values,  viz.  the  value  of  3d.  gold  set  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board  and  the 
open  market  value,  which  fluctuates  around  25  paper  pesos  per  inconvertible 
United  States  dollar.   For  customs  purposes,  however,  the  latter  may  be  ignored. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  have  all  customs  dues  paid  in  gold  pesos,  the  paper 
peso  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof  at  its  officially  set  value,  viz.  3d.  gold,  but 
in  accordance  with  law  No.  790  of  April  23,  1932,  it  is  surcharged  at  a  rate  which 
is  set  weekly,  but  which  for  many  weeks  past  has  been  stable  at  100  per  cent. 
This  surcharge  on  the  paper  peso  is  applicable  to  the  accumulated  sum  of  all 
customs  duties,  surcharges,  surtaxes,  imposts  or  taxes  of  whatever  kind,  and  to 
goods  from  all  countries  whether  treaty  countries  or  not. 

Apart  from  the.  basic  customs  tariff  there  are  several  surtaxes,  surcharges, 
and  other  imposts  as  follows: — 

(1)  A  statistics  tax  of  3^  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  Chilean  ports  invoice  value.  This  tax 
supplants  Chilean  consular  invoice  fees,  which  are  not  now  collected  by  Chilean  consuls 
abroad. 

(2)  Warehouse  charge  of  3  per  cent  of  the  basic  customs  duties,  this  being  variable 
according  'to  the  class  of  goods  affected  and  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in 
the  customs  warehouse. 

(3)  Tonnage  tax  of  1  gold  peso  per  metric  ton. 

(4)  Fiscal  handling  charge  of  26  gold  pesos  per  ton  on  all  cased  and  baled  goods  and 
6  gold  pesos  per  ton  on  all  sacked  or  bulk  goods. 

(5)  Special  additional  duties  on  specified  commodities  or  articles. 

(6)  A  surcharge  of  50  per  cent  of  the  accumulated  sum  of  all  basic  customs  duties  plus 
all  of  the  foregoing  five  surcharges,  surtaxes,  or  imposts. 

Surcharges  on  imposts  Nos.  1  to  5  arc  applicable  to  the  goods  of  all  countries 
with  which  Chile  has  existing  trade  treaties,  but  item  No.  6  is  not  applicable  to 
goods  from  such  countries,  which  are  accorded  special  customs  treatment  under 
said  treaties. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

des  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
( >ttawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores  Division),  General 
Posl  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are 
as  follows: — 

Three  hundred  lamp  caps,  B.P.O.  No.  2/1C,  to  British  Post  Office  specification  No.  629; 
300  lamp  caps,  B.P.O.  No.  1/1B,  to  British  Post  Office  specification  No.  629  ;  200  2-volit 
si  condary  cells,  20-ampere  hour,  to  specification;  50,000  mild  steel  washers,  to  specification 
(tenders  close  April  24). 

Thirty-six  strips  lamp  jacks  ito  specification  (tenders  close  April  26). 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  19 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  19,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  12,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

comparison.  •  Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

r\  fls    o  l 

umciai 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Ra 

Feb.  12 

Feb.  19 

.1407 

$  .1896 

$  . 1895 

5 

.1390 

.  2330 

.  2327 

34 

.0072 

.0136 

.0135 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0247 

.0492 

.0417 

3* 

.2680 

.2269 

.  2309 

2i 

.0252 

.0226 

.0229 

44 

.0392 

.0658 

.0656 

3 

.2382 

.3941 

.  3957 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

5.0841 

5. 1638 

g 

.0130 

.  0094 

.  0095 

» 

Holland  

.4020 

.6727 

.6712 

2£ 

.1749 

.2975 

.2991 

A  1 

44 

Italy  

.0526 

.0878 

.0872 

3 

.0176 

.0227 

.0228 

7 

.2680 

.2557 

.2597 

H 

.0442 

.0489 

.0477 

5$ 

.0060 

.0100 

.0101 

6 

.1930 

.1355 

.1351 

6 

.2680 

.2627 

*  .2669 

.1930 

.3228 

.3218 

2 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0087 

1.0056 

H 

.4245 

.3404 

.2664 

Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0882 

.0879 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1059 

.  0953 

.9733 

.6556 

.6989 

4 

.4985 

.2795 

.2785 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2521 

.2514 

6 

.1930 

.3429 

.3419 

1.0342 

.7918 

.7994 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0097 

1 . 0066 

 Dollar 

.3863 

.3982 

.3650 

.3845 

.3921 

3| 

.  4985 

.3021 

.3047 

3.6; 

Java  

.4020 

.6727 

.6712 

4* 

 Dollar 

.3490 

.3600 

Si  am  

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4640 

.4751 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5951 

.  6008 

1.0138 

1 . 0602 

1.0778 

4.8666 

5.0891 

5.1739 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0602 

1.0778 

.0392 

.0650 

.0658 

.0392 

.0650 

.  0658 

4.8666 

4.0632 

4.1311 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.2092 

5.2962 

New  Zealand.  . 

4.8666 

4.0795 

4.1475 

South  Africa 

4.8666 

5.0853 

5.1703 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


Stratford,  Out. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster 


B.C. 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alto.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs 

Salmon  

Salmon  

Codfish  

Codfish  and  Sardines  

Foodstuffs  

Honey  

Evaporated  Milk  

Dried  Fruit  

Buckwheat  

Oats  

Miscellaneous 

Silk  and  Cotton  Underwear.  . 
Wood  Mouldings,  Kinbossed. 
Semi-Finished  Steel  Products 


12  1 

125 

12G-128 
129 

130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


L36 
137 
13S 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  .  .  . 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominic:: n 

Republic. 

Havana,  Cuba  

San    Pedro    de  Macoris, 

Dominican  Republic. 
Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  .  . 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland.. 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 

Havre,  France  

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Havana,  Cuba  


London,  England .  . 
I  -iverpool,  England. 
( ilasgow,  Scotland . 


Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Atiencv. 


\gency. 
'urehasc 
Agency. 


ul  Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  preferential  duties  under  the  new 
British  Tariff,  Customs  regulations  require  original  invoice  and  Certificate  of 
Origin  must  be  produced  when  goods  of  Canadian  origin  are  being  cleared 
through  Customs  in  Great  Britain. 

Please  see  that  necessary  forms  are  forwarded  to  your  consignees  as  early 
as  possible  so  that  no  delay  will  be  encountered  in  clearing  their  goods  through 
British  Customs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  March  2  and  30;  Montrose,  March  9;  Montclare, 
March  16;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  24;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  6 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London. — Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  27;  Beaverburn,  March  1;  Beaver- 
dale,  March  8;  Beaverford,  March  15;  Beaverbrae,  March  22;  Beaverhill,  March  29— all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  March  1;  Manchester  Division,  March  8;  Man- 
chester Spinner,  March  13;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  March 
29 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kasitalia,  March  7;  Nontonian,  March  21 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  March  10;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March 
24 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — DunafT  Head,  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and 
Cork),  Feb.  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  March  1;  Airthria,  March  15;  Sulairia,  March  28 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  March  1 ;   Montcalm,  March  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
March  23. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Hada  County,  March  3;  Brant  County,  March  24 
— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antiaua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  March  7; 
Lady  Drake,  March  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Primo,  March  3;  Christian  Krohg, 
March  17 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — La  Perla,  March  3;  San  Bruno,  March  17;  San 
Benito,  March  31— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Tyr,  International  Freighting  Co.,  March  3. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi.  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Perth,  American  and  Indian  Line,  March  28. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder-Dempster  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  27. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Laurentic,  Feb.  26;  Adriatic,  March  12;  Georgic,  March  26 — all  White 
Star  Line;  Duchess  of  York,  March  3  and  31;  Montrose,  March  10;  Montclare,  March  17; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Scythia,  March  4;  Antonia.  March  IS 
— both  Cunard  Line;  Nevisian,  Dominion  Line,  March  13;  Manchester  Exporter.  Man- 
chester Line,  March  27. 
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To  London. — Beaverburn,  March  2;  Beaverdale,  March  9;  Beaverford,  March  16; 
Beaverbrac,  March  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  March  4;  Ascania,  March  11; 
Aurania,  March  IS;  Alaunia,  March  25 — all  Cunard  Line;  Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Line, 
March  2;  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  14. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  March  2;  Montcalm,  March  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Westernland,  March  11  and  April  8;  Pennland,  March  25 — both  Red  Star  Line  (also  call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  March  3;  Manchester  Division,  March  10;  Man- 
chester Spinner,  March  15;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  24 — all  Manchester  Line;  Nevisian, 
Leyland  Line,  March  13. 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  March  3;  Airthria.  March  17;  Sulairia,  March  30 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  26;  Cairnglen,  March 
12;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  26 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Kyno,  Feb.  26; 
Marengo,  March  12;  Kelso,  April  1 — all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith) ; 
Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (docs  nclfc  call  a!  Newcastle),  March  14. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— New  York  City,  March  2;  Bristol  City,  March  16; 
Boston  City,  March  30— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  March  10;  Noittonian,  March  24 — both 
Gunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull.— Kyno,  Feb.  26;  Marengo,  March  5;  Kelso,  April  1— all  Eller- 
man's Wilson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — 'Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads,  March  14;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian 
Pacific,  March  23. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  Gdynia-America  Line  (also  calls  at 
Gdynia),  Feb.  26;  United  States,  March  5;  Tennessee,  March  27 — both  Scandinavia-America 
Lino;   Carlsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  March  31. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Droittningholm,  Swedish- America  Line,  March  19; 
Carlsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  March  2.'!. 

To  SI.  John's,  Njld.,  and  SI.  Pierre-Miquelon . ,— Silvia,  Feb.  26  and  March  12  and  26; 
Dominica,  March  5  and  10 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Belle  Isle.  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Co.,  March  5  and  19;  Nova  Scottia,  luuness  Line  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
March  13;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  March  1 
and  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  March 
11;  Lady  Drake,  March  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia.  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Primo,  March  8;  Christian  Krohg, 
March  22 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  Feb.  28  and  March  28; 
Lady  Somers  (also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  March  7;  Caithcart,  March  14;  Lady 
Rodney  (also  calls  ait  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  March  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Feb.  28  -and  March  28;  Heien, 
March  14— both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Colborne  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  March  17;  Chomedy  (does  noit  call  at  Ber- 
muda), March  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica),  weekly 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment 
at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Ccbu  and  Java. — Silvertcak,  Feb. 
28;  Javanese  Prince,  March  14;  Silversnndal,  March  28 — all  Furness-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (tranship- 
ment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin, — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National. 
March  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbonrne. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Feb.  28;  Cana- 
dian Leader,  March  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Balavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Madoera,  Java-New  York- 
Line,  March  16. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Mam,  March  1;  Hiye  Main.  March  17; 
Heian  Mam,  April  5 — all  Nippon  Yuscn  Kaislia. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Selandia,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  March  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — IxioD  (calls  Miike),  March  IT;  Tan- 
tains,  April  1 — both  Bine  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), March  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  24;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Bonolulu),  April  7— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  April  13 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Bellingham,  March  8;  Tacoma,  April  8 — both 
Tacoma-Orienta]  SS.  Co.  (call  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Shelton,  March  18;  Seattle,  April  18 — 
both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli.  Pcnanq, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta.— Silverash  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  March  2;  Bengalen,  March  17; 
Bintang  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  April  4— all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Feb.  28;  Aorangi,  March  28 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cross,  March  19;  Golden 
Bear,  April  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytileton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  March  6; 
Waikawa,  April  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London.  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd., 
Feb.  26. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb.  19;  Pacific  Reliance,  March  5;  Pacific  Ranger, 
March  19;  Pacific  Grove,  April  2 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerika,  East  Asiatic 
Co.  (calls  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas),  April  13. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  Feb.  28;  Este,  March  10;  Oak- 
land, March  21;  Vancouver,  March  31 — all  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Jose,  Feb.  27;  Washing- 
ton, March  9;  San  Anitonio,  March  31 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  March  12;  Annie  Johnson,  April  6;  Canada, 
April  12 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  March  14;  California,  April 
5— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Oakworith,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.  Ltd.,  March  22. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  March  19;  Kota  Inten,  April  19 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Beira). 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Poirut  Bonita,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  March  31. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — West  Camargo.  Kingsley  Navigation  Co..  March  7. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires j — Gisla,  March  24;  Hoyanger,  April  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool— Dinteldyk,  Feb.  28;  Loch  Katrine.  March  24— both  Royal 
Mail  Lines  (call  Southampton  and  Rotterdam)  ;  Tacoma  Star,  March  1 ;  Viking  Star,  March 
26 — both  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (call  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle 
but  not  at  London)  ;  Pacific  Reliance,  March  3 :  Pacific  Ranger,  March  19 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line,  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  Gregalia,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co. 
(calls  at  Glasgow),  March  4. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Memphis  City.  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons  Ltd..  March  3;  a 
steamer,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  March  15;  Benjamin  Franklin,  American  Mail  Line 
Ltd.  (calls  Conltinental  ports),  March  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hive  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Danwood,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  March  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line.  March  3. 

To  Haivaii.— Mann,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  March  24. 

To  Arica,  Antofoqasta  and  Valparaiso. — A  steamer,  March  15;  Condor.  March  2S — both 
C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

EIenri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office— Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhino  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building. 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

JaMEB  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street.  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langi.ey,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tangan3uka  Territory,  and  Kenya »  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade   Commissioner   in   the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  NorthclifTe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  1933 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  17,  1934. — The  increased  buying  power  that  results  from 
more  prosperous  conditions  in  Scotland  will  naturally  be  reflected  in  an  increase 
in  consumption  of  imported  as  well  as  domestic  products.  Canada  therefore 
should  benefit  substantially,  not  only  from  sharing  with  other  countries  in  the 
increased  demand  such  buying  power  will  create,  but  from  the  deflection  to 
Empire  countries  of  orders  which,  previous  to  the  Empire  Conference  and  the 
institution  of  the  British  import  tariff,  went  in  large  part  to  foreign  countries. 
In  fact,  as  the  following  brief  report  shows,  this  process  is  already  in  operation, 
for,  with  few  exceptions,  the  principal  commodities  that  Canada  ships  were 
imported  into  Scotland  in  much  larger  volume  in  1933  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Grain  and  Flour 
wheat 

In  1933  the  total  imports  of  wheat  at  Glasgow  amounted  to  7,236,000  bushels 
as  against  7,648,000  bushels  in  1932,  the  reduction  thus  being  412,000  or  5  V  per 
cent.  Imports  from  Canada  declined  by  490,000  bushels  to  4,404,000.  With  the 
exception  of  Australia,  from  which  country  imports  rose  by  512,000  bushels  to 
2,396,000,  imports  from  other  countries  were  negligible.    Over  93  per  cent  of 
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the  wheat  imported  into  Glasgow  in  1933  was  grown  in  the  Empire,  Canada  pro- 
viding 60  per  cent  and  Australia  33  per  cent.  In  1932  Canada's  share  of  the 
trade  was  64  per  cent  as  compared  with  44  per  cent  in  1931,  when  Russia  was 
heavily  in  the  market,  and  54  per  cent  in  1930. 

At  Leith  (the  port  of  Edinburgh)  the  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to 
4,578.000  bushels  out  of  a  total  of  6,467,000  bushels,  or  70  per  cent,  In  1932  the 
total  imports  at  Leith  were  5,300,000  bushels,  of  which  the  Dominion  supplied 
67  per  cent.   In  1931  Canada's  share  was  55  per  cent. 

Taking  Glasgow  and  Leith  together,  the  total  imports  of  wheat  into  Scot- 
land in  1933  were  about  13,703,000  bushels,  of  which  Canada's  share  was 
8.982,000  bushels,  or  65  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  percentage  in  1932 
and  56  per  cent  in  1931. 

OATS  AND  OATMEAL 

The  principal  grain  crop  in  Scotland  is  oats,  and  because  of  the  unusual 
abundance  and  high  quality  of  the  1932  crop  the  imports  at  Glasgow  fell  awav 
from  350,000  cwts.  (112  pounds)  in  1932  to  169,000  cwts.  in  1933.  Of  this  quan- 
tity Canada  shipped  only  17,000  cwts.  The  principal  source  of  supply  was 
South  America,  as  is  always  the  case.  From  that  part  of  the  world  98,000  cwts. 
were  shipped.   The  imports  of  oats  at  Leith  were  negligible. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  imports  of  oats  were  reduced,  the  arrivals  of 
oatmeal  in  1933  were  practically  nil. 

The  acreage  in  Scotland  planted  to  oats  in  1933  was  855,857  as  compared 
with  78,386  planted  to  wheat. 

BARLEY 

The  total  imports  of  barley  into  Glasgow  in  1933  were  454,000  cwts.,  as 
against  219,000  cwts.  in  1932,  a  gain  of  over  100  per  cent.  The  principal  source 
of  supply  was  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports,  which  shipped  252,000 
cwts.  as  compared  with  70,000'  in  1932.  Canada  wTas  in  second  place  with  ship- 
ments totalling  61,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  16,000  cwts.  in  1932.  So  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  the  year  1933  was  the  best  for  Canadian  barley  for  over 
four  years. 

Although  the  total  imports  of  barley  at  Glasgow-  in  1933  were  little  more 
than  half  those  of  1930,  Canada  in  1933  shipped  more  than  four  times  the  quan- 
tity sent  in  1930. 

At  Leith  the  total  imports  were  1,209,000  cwts.  as  against  463,000  in  1932. 
Canada  shipped  100,000  cwts.  as  against  22,000  in  1932. 

These  large  increases  of  imports  of  barley  into  Scotland  were  in  anticipation 
of  the  reopening  of  many  of  the  Scottish  distilleries,  which  were  resuming  opera- 
tions to  take  advantage  of  the  repeal  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States  and  of 
improving  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Canada's  share  of  the  whole  trade  was  about  10  per  cent  as  compared  with 
6  per  cent  in  1932. 

RYE 

Practically  all  the  rye  imported  into  Glasgow  in  1933,  amounting  to  79,000 
cwts.,  was  of  Canadian  origin.  In  1932  the  imports  were  39,000  cwts.,  of  which 
Canada  shipped  34,000  cwts. 

There  are  no  figures  for  Leith. 

FLOUR 

The  flour  imported  into  Glasgow  in  1933  amounted  to  1,067,000  sacks  (280 
pounds),  as  against  1,021,000  sacks  in  1932.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  chief 
countries  of  supply  were  Canada  and  Australia.  In  1933  Canada  shipped  503,000 
sacks  as  compared  with  468,000  in  1932  and  460,000  in  1931.  Australia  shipped 
329,000  sacks,  practically  the  same  quantity  as  in  1932. 
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Shipments  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  18,000  sacks.  This  figure 
compares  with  the  300,000  sacks  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Glasgow  in  1930 
and  203,000  in  1931. 

There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  flour  shipped  coastwise  into  Glasgow,  the 
figure  being  152,000  sacks  in  1933  as  against  112,000  in  1932  and  42,000  in  1931. 
This  is  evidence  of  the  increasing  competition  in  the  Glasgow  market  from  the 
English  milling  companies. 

At  Leith  the  total  imports  of  flour  were  583,000  cwts.,  of  which  388,000  cwts. 
were  Canadian.  In  1932  the  imports  amounted  to  427,000  cwts.,  of  which  Canada 
shipped  259,000  cwts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Dominion's  share  of  the  Glasgow  imports  was 
47  per  cent,  an  improvement  of  1  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  of  Leith's 
imports,  66  per  cent,  an  improvement  of  6  per  cent  over  1932  and  of  20  per  cent 
over  1931. 

BRAN,  SHORTS,  AND  MIDDLINGS 

While  there  are  no  figures  available,  it  is  believed  that  the  trade  in  these 
products  from  Canada  to  Scotland  in  1933  was  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year.   This  was  due  to  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

At  the  beginning  of  1933  considerable  stocks  of  bran  were  carried  over  from 
the  later  months  of  the  previous  year.  In  fact,  the  Glasgow  market  was  rather 
overstocked  with  bran.  This  curtailed  imports  during  the  spring  months,  and 
sellers  were  more  concerned  about  reducing  stocks  than  buying  further  quan- 
tities. During  the  summer  the  home  mills'  products  were  naturally  at  a  low 
price,  and  there  was  no  need  to  import.  During  the  autumn,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  Scotch  oats,  the  demand  for  bran  was  rather  poor  and  the  local  mills 
were  able  to  supply  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  it.  Now  that  home  oats  have 
been  protected  there  has  been  rather  more  inquiry  for  bran  and  an  increase  in 
price,  but  this  has  come  rather  late,  for  it  should  be  known  that  shipments  leaving 
Canada  during  the  period  March  to  June  are  not  usually  of  great  interest  because 
there  is  little  demand  for  bran  here  during  the  summer  period,  and,  as  well,  Plate 
bran  usually  comes  in  at  a  price  which  is  of  little  interest  to  Canadian  shippers. 

The  flake  of  the  Canadian  bran  is  very  small,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
advantage, as  appearances  count  for  something  in  the  trade.  Over-heavy  ship- 
ments should  be  guarded  against. 

With  regard  to  shorts,  there  has  always  been  a  very  limited  market  for 
these  in  Scotland.  They  are  really  a  superior  kind  of  what  is  called  here  brown 
sharps,  and  with  them  Plate  pollards  become  very  competitive.  Canadian  shorts 
would  have  to  be  very  cheap  to  interest  any  one  here  during  the  coming  months. 

Middlings  only  come  here  at  irregular  intervals,  and  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  trade  being  worked  up 
in  what  is  known  as  white  wheat  middlings.  Two  years  ago  a  considerable  quan- 
tity arrived  here  for  the  Aberdeen  district  from  a  mill  in  Ontario.  The  middlings 
must  be  white;  brown  are  not  in  demand. 

HAY 

The  condition  of  the  Scottish  hay  crop  in  1932  was  such  that  there  was  a 
large  carry-over  into  the  hay  season  of  1932-33.  Speaking  of  Scotland  gener- 
ally, it  may  be  said  that  the  summer  of  1933  gave  the  best  hay-making  con- 
ditions for  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  early  spring  was  perhaps  a  little  too  dry  and  the  growth  not  as  heavy 
as  usual,  which  reduced  the  tonnage  of  hay  throughout  the  country;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  hay  lost  through  weather  conditions  at  harvest  time. 
All  of  the  hay  was  of  excellent  quality.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  hay  grown 
around  the  Glasgow  district,  but  of  the  Carsc  of  Stirling  area  and  the  Lothians. 
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The  import  of  Canadian  hay  was  restricted  owing  to  the  large  carry-over 
in  Scotland  from  1932,  and  also  by  the  low  value  of  the  pound,  which  raised  the 
price  of  Canadian  hay  beyond  that  point  in  advance  of  the  price  of  home  hay  at 
which  it  is  possible  to  ship. 

The  hay  which  was  imported  during  the  summer  of  1933  was  largely 
employed  for  special  requirements,  but  from  the  time  of  the  apple  harvest  in 
Canada  the  shipments  of  hay  became  almost  impossible,  it  is  reported,  because 
oi  the  lack  of  ship's  space,  which  was  required  for  apples.  The  same  situation 
has  applied  to  shipments  from  the  winter  ports,  so  that  it  is  said  that  several 
hundred  tons  of  hay  that  might  have  been  sold  in  Scotland  remain  in  the 
Dominion. 

RED  CLOVER  SEED 

Considerable  quantities  of  red  clover  seed  were  imported  from  Canada  into 
Scotland  in  the  winter  of  1931-32.  For  the  winter  1932-33,  owing  to  the  good 
crop  of  English  and  foreign  reds,  practically  no  Canadian  red  was  imported. 
This  winter  the  quantity  of  Canadian  red  has  been  somewhat  restricted  as  the 
result  of  a  fair  crop  of  English  and  Chilian.  The  total  quantity  of  Canadian  red 
imported  into  Scotland  during  this  winter  season  may  be  taken  as  from  150  to 
200  tons. 

Timber 

Conditions  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1933  were  extremely  difficult, 
but  the  last  six  months  showed  a  steady  improvement  with  heavy  consumption 
and  rising  prices.  For  1934  the  prospects  look  more  hopeful  than  they  did  a 
year  ago,  because  of  the  much  greater  activity  of  the  shipbuilding  yards  and 
the  heavy  industries.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  government 
subsidy  for  house  construction  may  retard  the  activities  of  the  speculative 
builders,  although  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Government  to  local  authori- 
ties to  proceed  with  housing  schemes,  which  are  projected  in  large  numbers,  may 
offset  the  slowing  down  of  private  building. 

The  building  trades  continue  to  be  the  chief  outlet.  In  consequence,  the 
demand  for  white  and  red  pine  during  the  past  year  was  substantial,  as  was 
that  for  Oregon  pine  or  Douglas  fir.  The  embargo  on  Russian  supplies  earlier 
in  the  year  tended  naturally  to  an  increase  in  prices  of  Scandinavian  woods  and 
stimulated  the  demand  for  supplies  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  incidentally  started  a  flow  of  inquiries  for  Eastern  Canadian 
spruce. 

Business  with  Canada  has  been  difficult  because  of  the  price  uncertainty  as 
a  result  of  rapid  and  wide  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  housing  authorities  of  Glasgow  Corporation  now  permit  British 
Columbia  Douglas  fir  to  be  used  in  carcassing  for  their  numerous  housing 
schemes,  and  this  wood  is  now  specified  in  the  schedules  as  an  alternative  to 
Baltic  whitewood.  In  this  connection  twelve  of  the  houses  of  the  Nitshill  (Glas- 
gow) housing  scheme  employed  this  wood  for  this  purpose  in  1933,  in  quarter- 
inch  scant  sizes. 

All  the  carcassing  for  the  Lennox  Castle  Mental  Institution  now  under  con- 
struction for  Glasgow  Corporation  is  to  be  of  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir,  full 
size.  This  building  scheme  consists  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  separate  build- 
ings. Both  the  architects  and  the  joinery  contractors  have  expressed  great  satis- 
faction with  the  quality  of  the  shipments  which  have  arrived. 

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  following  figures,  compiled  from  the  weekly  returns  of  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee,  show  the  imports  of  Canadian  canned  fruits  at  Glasgow 
during  the  year  1933: — 
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Cases 


Cases 


Apples 
Pears. 
Plums 


35,974 
26,332 
2.125 


Grapefruit. . 
Loganberries 
Unclassified. , 


100 
90 
126 


Peaches 


890 


While  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  figures  represent  total  arrivals  of  Cana- 
dian canned  fruits  in  Scotland  (since  no  information  is  available  for  Leith),  it  is 
estimated  that  most  of  the  total  has  been  accounted  for. 


The  1933  arrivals  of  Canadian  bacon  in  Scotland  amounted  to  10,082  cwts., 
of  which  8,055  cwts.  entered  at  Glasgow  and  2,027  at  the  port  of  Leith.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  about  928  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  when  the 
total  imports  of  Canadian  bacon  into  Scotland  were  980  cwts. 

The  Canadian  bacon  trade  here  has  been  infused  with  more  life  as  a  result  of 
the  foreign  quota.  It  is  reported  that  the  prevailing  fault  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  through  the  excessive  use  of  salt  in  the  bacon.  As  things  are  there 
appears  to  be  a  good  future  for  Canadian  bacon  in  larger  quantities. 

The  1933  arrivals  of  Canadian  hams  in  Scotland  amounted  to  10,217  cwts., 
of  which  7,857  cwts.  came  in  at  Glasgow  and  2,359  at  Leith.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  about  46  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  when  a  total  of  6,983  cwts. 
were  received  from  the  Dominion. 


Canadian  butter  found  a  ready  outlet  on  the  Scottish  market  in  1933, 
although  the  season  was  far  advanced  before  it  made  its  first  appearance.  The 
later  parcels  came  on  a  quickly  falling  market.  Owing  to  this  and  the  fact  that 
the  price  had  considerably  improved  in  Canada,  some  of  the  butters  were  actually 
shipped  back  to  the  Dominion  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  difference  in 
price.  The  butter  was  of  a  very  desirable  quality,  and  found  many  friends  in  this 
northern  market. 

During  the  year  the  quality  of  Canadian  cheese  on  the  Scottish  market  has 
been  outstanding,  but  the  shipments  appear  to  have  been  too  heavy  for  such  an 
overloaded  market.  For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  there  would  be  an  extreme 
scarcity  of  home  cheddars  owing  to  the  long,  dry  summer  prevailing  in  this 
country,  and  that  Canadian  cheese  would  sell  well  as  a  result.  However,  the 
heavy  shipments  from  New  Zealand,  which  were  marketed  at  a  very  low  price, 
had  a  damaging  effect.  The  imports  of  Canadian  cheese  into  Scotland  in  1933 
amounted  to  46,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  32,000  in  1932.  From  New  Zealand 
the  imports  were  117,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  97,000  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  imports  were  175,000  as  compared  with  146.000  cwts. 

There  was  some  business  done  in  Canadian  eggs  during  the  season,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  quite  satisfactory.  One  firm  had  a  little  trouble  with  one  or 
two  shipments  owing  to  the  fillers  not  being  large  enough  to  hold  the  eggs.  The 
eggs  met  a  fairly  ready  sale,  but  they  are  not  so  popular  as  the  Australian,  as 
the  latter  are  treated  by  the  trade  as  new-laid,  while  the  Canadian  are  cold- 
stored.    The  prospects  seem  to  be  quite  bright  for  business  in  Canadian  eggs  in 


In  1933  the  shipments  from  Canada  to  Scotland  amounted  to  -10,000  great 
hundreds.  There  is  no  record  of  any  shipments  from  Canada  in  1932.  The  total 
shipments  from  eleven  countries  to  the  Scottish  market  in  1933  were  2,029,000 
great  hundreds  as  compared  with  2,51 1,000  in  1932. 


Produce 


BACON  AND  HAMS 


BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  EGGS 


1934. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  IN  1933 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  13,  1934.— The  heavy  industries  of  Scotland  share  with 
industrial  Britain  as  a  whole  the  growing  activity,  the  proofs  of  which  increased 
and  multiplied  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close. 

In  this  report  a  year  ago  it  was  stated  that,  although  1932  had  been  a 
sombre  and  anxious  year,  the  seeds  of  improvement  had  been  sown.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  1933  there  was  little  to  show  that  these  industries  were  about  to 
emerge  from  the  longest  and  most  severe  depression  in  their  history,  but  the 
improvement  when  it  did.  come  later  in  the  year  manifested  itself  along  a  wide 
front,  and  included  shipbuilding,  machinery,  locomotives,  steel,  machine  tools, 
electrical  equipment,  and  coal.  The  industries  which  have  benefited  most  are 
just  those  which  furnish  the  bulk  of  employment  and  which  during  the  past  few 
years  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  depression.  The  trend  of  things  in  Scotland, 
as  in  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  is  still  and  increasingly  towards  prosperity. 

SCOTTISH  BANKING 

In  these  days  the  strength  of  the  banking  systems  in  the  various  countries 
is  of  great  interest  and  concern,  and  it  is  accordingly  thought  that  business  men 
in  Canada,  where  the  banks  are  founded  on  the  Scottish  system,  may  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  how  the  great  banks  in  Scotland  fared  during  the  year  just  past. 

The  statistics  show  a  strong  liquid  position  and  increased  resources.  The 
total  assets,  made  up  of  cash,  money  at  call,  etc.,  securities,  advances  to  the 
public  on  bills  discounted,  loans  on  stocks,  advances  on  current  and  pledged 
accounts,  customers'  liabilities  for  acceptances  by  the  banks,  and  bank  build- 
ings, show  a  net  increase  of  £22,307,000.  The  total  liabilities  to  the  public  and 
the  proprietors  are  £343,250,000  as  compared  with  £321,000,000  in  1932.  The 
deposits,  £280,500,000,  are  higher  by  £20,250,000;  drafts  and  acceptances  are 
£2,000,000  higher;  notes,  £21,000,000,  are  little  changed  as  compared  with  1932. 
Proprietors'  funds,  totalling  £32,750,000,  show  a  slight  increase. 

Net  profits  of  £2,752,042  show  a  net  increase  of  £27,895  as  compared  with 
1932.  Dividends,  with  one  exception  (North  of  Scotland  1  per  cent  decrease), 
have  been  maintained  and  inner  reserves  added  to.  The  eight  banks  paid  divi- 
dends ranging  from  16  to  18  per  cent. 

SHIPBUILDING 

The  mercantile  tonnage  now  under  construction  in  United  Kingdom  ship- 
yards is  greater  by  106,044  tons  than  the  work  which  was  in  hand  twelve  months 
ago.  The  present  total  is  331,541  tons,  representing  43-8  per  cent  of  the  world's 
current  output.  Included  in  this  aggregate  is  the  73,000-ton  Cunarder,  the  work 
on  which  was  suspended  more  than  two  years  ago,  but  which  is  expected  to  be 
resumed  almost  immediately,  and  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  give  work  to 
10,000  men  in  Clydebank  and  district. 

Other  countries  with  the  largest  shipbuilding  figures  are:  Japan,  106,700 
tons;  France,  90,656;  Sweden,  64,640;  Holland,  40,540;  Spain,  35,724  tons. 

During  November  Clyde  shipbuilders  booked  more  orders  than  they  received 
during  the  whole  of  1933  previous  to  that  month,  and  they  amounted  to  about 
70,000  tons.  Additional  orders  received  during  December  raised  the  total  to 
about  100,000  tons.  There  has  thus  been  a  marked  increase  of  activity,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  about  25  per  cent  of  the  berths  on  the  river  were  occupied, 
as  compared  with  5  per  cent  the  year  before.  The  Clyde  has  once  more  become, 
in  fact,  the  busiest  shipbuilding  centre  in  the  world. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  outlook  for  1934  is  quite  hopeful  for  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  steel 
trade.  Such  improvement  as  has  taken  place  has  been  so  well  distributed  and  so 
gradual  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  relapse. 

While  there  was  some  improvement  in  1933  in  the  heavy  steel  trade,  con- 
ditions were  scarcely  satisfactory,  and  mill  outputs  were  generally  below  capacity. 
The  lack  of  demand  for  shipbuilding  plates  and  sections,  of  course,  pressed 
heavily  on  this  section  of  the  industry,  and  the  large  number  of  new  shipbuilding 
orders  placed  during  the  last  two  months  will  provide  welcome  work  for  some 
of  the  mills.  Inquiries  for  all  descriptions  of  material  were  numerous  in  Decem- 
ber, and  quite  a  satisfactory  volume  of  business  matured. 

The  demand  for  semi-finished  steel  was  strong,  and  makers  were  running 
plant  at  high  pressure  to  meet  it.   Quotations  were  well  upheld. 

ENGINEERING 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  in  brief  this  many-sided  industry  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  Marine  engineering  establish- 
ments will  become  busier  with  the  increase  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde,  after 
another  year  of  disappointment.  In  the  Glasgow  district  continued  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  new  types  of  marine  steam  engine, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  much  success  has  attended  them  in  practical 
service. 

Bridge  builders  and  structural  engineering  firms  have  passed  through  another 
bad  year,  and  at  the  moment  prospects  are  not  bright  in  this  section  of  the 
engineering  industry  for  work  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Unprecedented  activity  for  the  many  manufacturers  of  sugar  machinery  in 
the  Glasgow  area  was  the  feature  of  this  industry  in  the  year  under  review. 
This  unusual  condition  was  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  raising  a  tariff  against  imported  Java  sugars  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian  cane  sugar  industry.  The  future  prospects  for  the  sugar 
machinery  makers  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  appear  to  depend  on  further  orders 
from  India  and  improvement  in  world  trade. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  the  electrical  industry  in  1933  was 
the  completion  of  the  national  "  grid  "  lines  between  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle  on 
the  East  Coast  and  between  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  on  the  West,  thus  making 
possible  the  interchange  of  electrical  energy  in  bulk  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. The  main  "  grid  "  lines  are  now  practically  completed  throughout  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  Relatively  quiet  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  manu- 
facturing side  of  the  industry,  although  in  recent  months  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  activity.  Prospects  of  continued  improvements  in  electricity  produc- 
tion have  been  distinctly  enhanced  by  recent  industrial  developments. 

COAL 

The  increased  demand  for  Scottish  coal  by  the  iron  and  steel  works,  and 
the  recapture  of  foreign  markets,  go  to  show  that  the  improvement  in  this  trade, 
if  labour  troubles  are  avoided,  will  be  decided.  The  shipments  of  coal  from 
Scotland  in  1933  increased  over  the  previous  year  by  2b\0()0  tons,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  has  also  increased  and  is  now  some  631,000  tons  per  week,  the 
highest  weekly  output  since  last  February.  In  Lothian  and  Fifeshire  coals  for 
export  there  has  been  an  advance  in  price  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  ton  as  com- 
pared with  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  industry  in  1933, 
as  in  each  of  the  six  preceding  years,  was  uneconomic. 
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TEXTILES 

The  tweed  mills  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  suffered  from  lack  of  orders, 
and  most  of  the  mills  were  working  under  capacity,  but  towards  the  end  there 
was  some  improvement  and  the  mills  are  now  better  employed.  Hosiery  fac- 
tories on  the  whole  had  more  work,  helped  largely  by  the  keen  demand  for  fancy 
outwear  and  specialty  garments,  which  were  a  decided  feature  during  the  season. 
The  blanket  mills  kept  going  very  steadily  all  the  year,  and  the  carpet  factories 
in  most  districts  had  more  machinery  running  than  for  several  years  past.  For 
the  present  year  the  prospects  are  decidedly  better,  though  trade  is  hampered  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  uncertainty  of  foreign  exchanges. 

Dundee  jute  spinners  and  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  a  good  spell  of  trade 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  their  financial  condition  is  satisfactory,  which 
is  a  big  change  from  recent  years.  The  outlook  at  the  moment,  however,  is  not 
so  favourable  as  it  has  recently  been. 

The  improvement  in  the  linen  trade,  which  began  about  July  last,  has  been 
maintained. 

SCOTCH  WHISKY  TRADE 

Rising  hopes  characterized  the  Scotch  whisky  trade  in  1933,  principally 
because  of  the  repeal  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States,  but  the  immediate 
results  were  less  favourable  than  was  anticipated.  The  home  trade  naturally 
still  claims  chief  attention  as  the  largest  output  for  the  commodity,  and  the 
home  consumption  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  at  5,701,000  proof  gal- 
lons, showed  an  increase  of  40,000  proof  gallons  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1932.  The  trade  still  clings  to  the  hope  that  eventually  it  will 
benefit  substantially  from  repeal  in  the  United  States,  although  this  will  depend 
upon  a  reasonable  quota  and  such  moderation  in  the  tariff  as  will  discourage 
"  bootleggers." 


CANADIAN  CATTLE  TRADE  WITH  SCOTLAND  IN  1933 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  13,  1934. — Canadian  cattle  to  the  number  of  11,238  head 
were  shipped  direct  to  Glasgow  during  the  year  1933,  as  compared  with  4,016 
head  during  the  previous  year.  Twenty-six  shipments  arrived  during  the  year, 
and  from  June  to  December  cattle  were  arriving  at  Glasgow  at  the  rate  of  three 
shiploads  per  month. 

During  1932  the  cattle  trade  was  hampered  by  the  adverse  rate  of  exchange. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  rate  steadily  improved  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
1933,  and  this  has  no  doubt  given  the  Canadian  shipper  an  added  incentive  to 
ship  more  cattle  this  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1933,  Canadian  cattle  were  averaging  about  38s.  per 
live  cwt.  on  the  Glasgow  cattle  market.  But,  unfortunately,  in  sympathy  with 
the  home  trade,  it  fell  off  during  the  summer  to  around  32s.,  while  some  rougher 
shipments  in  August  and  September  did  not  average  more  than  30s.  per  live  cwt. 
In  October,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  slight  shortage  of  well- 
finished  cattle  in  Scotland,  and  Canadian  prices  firmed  up  to  about  34s.,  while 
in  December,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Irish  cattle  were  to  be  further 
restricted,  the  demand  for  Canadian  was  strong,  and  prices  firmed  up  to  around 
38s.,  approximately  the  same  figure  at  which  the  year  began.  During  the  last 
three  months  of  1933  there  was  a  shortage  of  Canadian  cattle  on  offer.  One 
authority  estimated  that  during  that  period  three  times  the  number  of  Canadian 
cattle  could  have  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 
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In  reviewing  the  trade  of  the  year  it  is  significant  to  mention  that  early  in 
February  the  restrictions  which  had  formerly  applied  to  Canadian  bulls  and  she- 
stock  were  removed,  which  places  them  upon  the  same  basis  as  Irish  cattle.  In 
practice  this  means  that  they  can  be  shipped  out  to  any  slaughter-house,  market, 
or  farm,  provided  they  are  passed  by  the  Ministry's  officials,  who,  in  the  OttawTa 
Agreement  Act,  have  authority  to  mark  for  slaughter  any  breeding  stock  which, 
in  their  judgment,  is  unsuitable  for  that  purpose,  whereas  formerly  they  were  all 
required  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  arrival.  This  concession  strengthened 
the  demand  for  Canadian  bulls,  and  they  brought  from  £1  to  £2  per  head  more 
than  formerly.  There  have  also  been  a  few  cows  and  heifers  included  in  many 
of  the  shipments  this  season. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  and  the  events  of  1933  confirm  this 
fact,  that  Canadian  farmers  should  bend  every  effort  to  continue  to  improve 
their  breeding  herds.  They  should  endeavour  to  send  an  increasing  quantity 
of  their  prime  quality,  light,  young  store  animals  to  this  market,  and,  in  addition, 
prohibit  the  export  of  rough,  unsuitable  animals  which  are  sometimes  loaded  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Dominion's  trade  in  Scotland.  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Short- 
horn crosses  of  good  class,  approaching  two  years  of  age,  and  from  8  to  10  owts., 
are  preferred,  and  will  always  command  a  premium  over  other  sorts. 

MARKET  FOR  ALFALFA  MEAL  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  12,  1934. — In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
alfalfa  meal  trade  to  Canada,  a  complete  review  of  the  situation  appears  oppor- 
tune. Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  volume  of  imports  entering 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  British  trade  returns  do  not  give  separate  statistics 
for  this  commodity,  but  the  trade  is  of  quite  substantial  volume. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  chiefly  used  in  poultry  mashes,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  is  incor- 
porated in  stock  feeds.  With  the  growth  of  the  poultry  industry  consumption 
has  increased,  and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  yet.  The  production 
of  poultry  and  eggs  has  enormously  increased  since  the  war,  particularly  in  some 
areas  of  which  the  Northwest  Coast  is  one,  but  the  increase  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  country  nearly  self-supporting. 

HOME  PRODUCTION 

Within  the  past  year  a  notable  development  has  taken  place  in  that  an 
alfalfa  meal  industry  has  been  established  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  is  of 
importance  not  only  to  the  agricultural  community  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
also  to  those  producers  and  exporters  in  Canada  who  are  interested  in  this 
market.  The  management  of  this  new  industry  have  been  good  enough  to  supply 
some  details  connected  with  the  organization.  They  state  that  "  the  scheme  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  both  producers  and  scientists,  and  it 
is  unique  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  big  attempt  to  put  the  primary  product 
through  a  course  of  manufacture  in  the  midst  of  the  concentrated  area  in  which 
it  is  grown."  The  producers  have  erected  a  large  drying  station  at  Southacre, 
Norfolk,  with  the  object  of  producing  lucerne  meal,  which  has  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  imported  from  abroad.  The  alfalfa  is  grown  on  just  over  2,000 
acres  of  ground  that  surrounds  the  drying  station. 

The  plant  consists  of  two  Large  conveyor  driers,  feeding  conveyors  and 
elevators,  chopping  and  grinding  mills,  and  automatic  bagging  and  weighing 
machines.  The  large  driers  are  capable  of  dealing  during  the  season  with  30,000 
tons  of  freshly  cut  lucerne.  These  driers  art4  said  to  be  the  very  latest  in  design 
and  efficiency  and  show  a  remarkable  advance  on  any  previous  methods  of  drying. 
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They  represent  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive  work.  The  lucerne  is  cut 
in  the  fields  by  combine  cutters  and  loaders,  and  loading  straight  from  the  cut- 
ting knive  ensures  that  it  does  not  touch  the  ground.  The  grass  is  therefore 
delivered  to  the  drying  station  in  a  clean,  hygienic,  and  absolutely  fresh  con- 
dition. On  arrival  at  the  drying  station  it  is  unloaded  alongside  long  feeding 
conveyors  which  carry  it  through  a  distributing  apparatus  into  the  drier.  The 
drier  consists  of  a  large  steel  chamber  110  feet  long  divided  into  various  drying 
chambers  through  which  the  lucerne  is  carried  on  a  conveyor.  Each  drying 
chamber  is  provided  with  a  fan  blowing  hot  air  at  varying  temperatures  through 
the  lucerne  as  it  moves  along. 

The  drying  process  is  controlled  from  a  central  building  where  the  electrical 
apparatus  controlling  the  various  parts  of  the  plant,  such  as  temperature  and 
other  instruments,  telephones,  and  signalling  apparatus,  is  assembled.  The 
lucerne  is  finally  passed  through  a  chopping  apparatus,  after  which  it  is  ground 
into  a  fine  meal.  From  the  grinding  mills  the  meal  is  pneumatically  conveyed 
to  the  weighing  and  bagging  house.  It  is  reported  that  the  analysis  of  the 
Norfolk  product  shows  a  protein  content  of  about  18  per  cent  and  a  fibre  content 
of  about  22  per  cent.   Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  protein  content. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Apart  from  the  domestic  supply  referred  to  above,  the  only  other  sources 
for  the  United  Kingdom  at  present  would  seem  to  be  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Norway.  Owing  to  certain  embargos  other  countries  are  prevented  from 
shipping  alfalfa  meal  to  this  country.  South  Africa  was  formerly  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  supply,  the  meal  from  that  country  being  well  liked,  but 
owing  to  an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  over  a  year  ago,  importation 
has  been  barred.  Some  alfalfa  meal  may  be  imported  from  Norway,  but  if  so  it 
apparently  does  not  find  its  way  into  Lancashire.  Canada's  principal  and  prac- 
tically only  competitor  is  California.  Californian  meal  is  well  liked,  and  as  it 
is  quoted  at  a  price  about  on  a  par  with  the  Canadian  product,  or  even  a  little 
less,  it  is  a  strong  competitor. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

In  considering  the  characteristics  of  alfalfa  meal,  colour  is  apparently  re- 
garded to  be  of  great  importance  by  the  consumer.  No  one  seems  to  know  why 
a  bright  colour  should  be  so  greatly  favoured  except  that  there  is  an  idea 
among  poultry  farmers,  shared  perhaps  to  some  extent  by  feed  manufacturers, 
that  a  bright  green  meal  has  greater  nutritive  value  than  that  of  a  darker  colour. 
The  percentages  of  protein  and  fibre  content  are  also  very  carefully  considered, 
and  some  purchasers  go  to  the  extent  of  insisting  upon  an  analysis.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  meal  should  be  clean,  and  finely  ground.  Poultry  farmers 
have  now  become  very  discriminating  and  carefully  examine  alfalfa  meal  before 
buying. 

PACKING 

Alfalfa  meal  for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  packed  in  new 
bags  containing  100  pounds.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  if  it  would  not  add  too 
much  to  the  cost,  the  selling  value  would  be  enhanced  if  the  bags  could  be  made 
of  two  colours  such  as  white  and  red,  or  white  and  blue,  and  it  has  been  further 
recommended  that  two  lugs  be  attached  to  facilitate  easy  handling.  It  has 
further  been  suggested  that  for  any  exporter  who  has  an  article  of  high  quality 
and  wishes  to  establish  a  reputation  for  it,  he  should  use  an  attractive  trade- 
mark. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  some  Canadian  contracts  have  not  been 
executed  on  time,  but  the  majority  of  Canadian  shippers,  however,  have  estab- 
lished an  excellent  name  for  themselves. 
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Another  source  of  complaint  has  been  failure  in  some  cases  to  use  the 
proper  certificates  of  origin;  indeed,  these  have  sometimes  been  omitted 
altogether.  Such  a  failure  causes  annoyance  and  delay  and  necessitates  a 
deposit  with  the  customs  by  the  importer  to  cover  the  full  duty.  Rebates  can 
be  obtained  in  time,  but  there  is  a  temporary  loss  of  the  use  of  the  money 
deposited.  The  proper  form  to  use  is  No.  120  (Sale) .  Care  must  also  be  taken 
that  the  meal  analyses  up  to  sample. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Current  c.i.f.  prices  for  alfalfa  meal  are  from  £6  to  £6  5s.  a  ton,  although 
it  is  reported  that  some  Californian  business  has  been  done  at  less  than  the  lower 
figure. 

The  usual  method  of  payment  is  cash  against  documents.  In  rare  cases 
shippers  may  demand  the  establishment  of  credit  in  Canada,  but  few,  if  any, 
importers  would  agree  to  such  terms. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  carried  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  number  of  steamship 
lines  which  offer  facilities  for  direct  shipment  not  only  to  West  Coast  ports  but 
also  to  those  on  the  East  Coast  such  as  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  Leith. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND,  SOUTH  WALES,  AND  SOUTH  MIDLANDS 

TRADE  REVIEW 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  13,  1934. — In  the  trade  revival  which  took  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1933,  particularly  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  substantial 
gains  were  recorded  by  many  industries  in  this  territory,  and  there  were  few 
that  failed  to  hold  their  ground. 

The  important  iron  and  steel  industry  showed  marked  improvement  as  did 
the  anthracite  coal  trade,  while  the  automobile  and  cycle  industries  enjoyed  a 
really  prosperous  year.  Improvement  was  also  noted  in  the  hardware  and 
building  trades  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  leather-using  industries.  The  knit- 
ting and  hosiery  industry  had  a  difficult  time,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry.    Most  branches  of  light  engineering  showed  improvement. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Total  bank  clearings  in  1933  for  the  principal  provincial  cities  amounted 
to  £1,509,420  as  against  £1,502,901  for  1932.  The  aggregate  totals  for  January 
1  to  December  30,  1933,  for  Bristol  were  £56,697  compared  with  £59,513  for 

1932.  Total  clearings  for  Birmingham  were  £115,264  for  1933  as  against 
£112,969  for  1932,  while  for  Leicester  clearings  were  £32,085  for  1933  as  against 
£32,495. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Among  the  1,909,940  insured  workers  in  the  Midlands  at  December  13, 

1933,  13-2  per  cent  were  registered  as  unemployed.  This  represented  a  decrease 
of  5-5  per  cent  from  the  previous  year.  In  Wales  the  number  of  registered 
unemployed  on  the  same  date  was  621,620,  of  which  33-6  per  cent  were  unem- 
ployed— a  decrease  of  3-6  per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  REORGANIZATION 

One  feature  of  the  economic  development  of  1933  which  is  likely  to  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  upon  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  Midlands  and  South 
Wales  was  the  draft  scheme  laid  before  the  National  Government  last  April 
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for  the  establishment  of  a  corporation  known  as  the  Iron  and  Steel  Corpora- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  to  undertake  the  reorganization  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  proposed  that  this  corporation,  which  is  to  comprise 
eleven  associations  each  with  a  group  of  products  so  co-ordinated  and  organized 
as  bo  give  a  reasonable  balance  of  interests  to  the  producing  and  consuming 
section  of  the  industry,  shall  give  general  guidance  to  the  member  associations 
in  matters  affecting  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Three  subject  matters  of  primary 
importance  over  which  jurisdiction  will  likely  be  exercised  by  the  corporation 
are  price  control,  quota  outputs,  and  extinction  of  redundant  plant.  The  cor- 
poration will  be  financed  by  levies  on  the  industries.  Price  schedules  have  been 
drawn  up  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  industrialists. 

The  eleven  proposed  associations  or  groups  are:  (1)  Pig-iron  and  ferro 
alloys,  (2)  blooms,  slabs,  billets,  plates,  angles,  sections,  joists,  sheet  and  tin- 
plate  bars,  rails  and  re-rolled  products,  such  as  rods,  bars,  hoop  and  strip, 
(3)  wrought-iron  in  all  forms,  (4)  special  steel  in  all  forms,  (5)  steel  casings, 
(6)  forgings,  (7)  sheets,  (8)  tin-plates,  (9)  tubes,  (10)  wire,  (11)  fabricated 
steelwork. 

A  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  has  been  mentioned  as  requisite  for 
the  reorganziation  of  the  industry  under  the  corporation.  This  will  likely  include 
a  trial  period  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

HARDWARE  TRADE 

Makers  of  tools  in  the  Birmingham  area  were,  at  the  end  of  1933,  experi- 
encing a  good  demand  for  their  products  in  the  home  market.  Employment 
was  better,  and  regular  work  was  the  rule  in  the  majority  of  factories.  Most 
of  the  hardware  trades  finished  the  year  with  a  greater  number  of  orders,  and 
with  steadily  improving  conditions  in  the  building  industry  hardware  manu- 
facturers have  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the  coming  year. 

SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  INDUSTRIES 

South  Staffordshire  can  claim  to  have  enjoyed  its  full  share  in  the  general 
trade  recovery  which  has  marked  1933.  In  Wolverhampton,  which  is  the  centre 
of  the  area,  unemployment  has  fallen  during  the  year  from  just  over  14,000 
during  the  first  quarter  to  9,300  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  significant  that 
it  is  the  first  time  since  June,  1930,  that  the  figures  have  fallen  below  the  10,000 
mark. 

All  branches  of  general  engineering,  but  more  particularly  the  lighter  sec- 
tions, have  shared  in  the  improvement,  and  there  has  been  marked  activity  in 
the  foundries  and  forges.   The  stamping  trades  have  gone  ahead'  rapidly. 

COVENTRY  MOTOR  AND  CYCLE  INDUSTRIES 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  improvement  in  practically  all 
branches  of  industry  in  Coventry,  and  the  outlook  generally  is  favourable.  With 
the  majority  of  the  light  car  firms  progress  is  recorded  in  both  the  home  and 
export  markets.  The  improved  1934  models  have  been  well  received  by  the 
public  and  the  trade  alike,  and  a  feeling  of  optimism  pervades  the  industry.  Both 
in  the  motor  cycle  and  the  pedal  cycle  branches  of  the  industry  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement. 

HOSIERY  TRADE 

Leicester's  most  important  trade,  hosiery,  has  had  a  better  year  than  seemed 
likely  at  the  beginning,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  most  cases  it  will  be  any 
better  than  1932.  Both  external  and  internal  influences  have  contributed  to 
another  period  which  can  by  no  means  be  called  prosperous. 
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The  external  conditions  are  those  which  have  affected  all  industries,  namely, 
the  uncertainty  of  any  American  recovery,  political  obscurity  in  Germany,  and 
the  general  lack  of  understanding  between  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the 
world.  Internally  the  trade  has  been  hampered  by  the  unremunerative  prices 
prevailing  for  the  finished  article,  and  the  phenomenal  rise  in  the  price  of  raw 
wool. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  year  was  poor,  but  business  improved  in  the  summer, 
and  the  last  quarter  was  very  good  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  under- 
wear. 

SPINNING  TRADE 

The  spinning  trade  of  Leicester  is  mainly  occupied  in  providing  worsted 
yarns  for  the  hand-knitting  and  for  the  machine-knitting  trades.  A  certain 
amount  of  woollen  spinning  has  also  been  done,  but  this  has  been  slow.  Worsted 
spinners,  on  the  other  hand,  have  kept  their  machinery  well  occupied,  apart  from 
a  spell  of  slack  trade  in  the  spring. 

The  trade  in  hand-knitting  yarns,  which  experienced  boom  conditions  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  last  year,  has  continued  to  be  good.  Spinners  have 
felt  the  advantage  of  the  tariff  on  imported  yarns,  which,  though  of  modest 
dimensions,  is  still  enough  to  check  dumping.  It  is  affirmed  by  leaders  of  the 
industry,  however,  that  no  ordinary  tariff  can  protect  the  trade  against  the 
products  of  Japanese  mills,  competition  from  which  became  aggressive  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE 

Employment  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  the  Leicestershire  area  during 
1933  has  shown  a  distinct  improvement  over  preceding  years,  particularly  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Business  has  been  generally  better,  though,  owing 
to  the  falling  prices  of  raw  materials,  and  the  continued  demand  for  low-priced 
shoes,  turnover  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  output. 

The  abnormally  dry  weather  which  has  been  experienced  had  the  effect  of 
prolonging  the  demand  for  summer  footwear,  but  produced  the  reverse  result 
with  regard  to  autumn  and  winter  trade,  which  has  not  been  quite  so  good  as 
usual. 

In  the  export  markets,  the  volume  of  trade  has  fallen  below  previous  year-. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1933  show  that  exports  of  leather  boots  and 
shoes  dropped  by  63,897  dozen  pairs,  and  this  decline,  following  on  a  fall  of 
50,797  dozen  pairs  in  1932,  makes  a  total  drop  of  114,694  dozen  pairs  in  two 
years.  Exports  to  Canada  were  only  8,808  dozen  pairs  as  compared  with  20,675 
dozen  pairs  in  1932  and  27,518  dozen  pairs  in  1931. 

LEATHER  TRADE 

The  first  few  months  of  the  year  saw  the  general  level  of  prices  at  a  very 
low  standard,  below  the  parity  of  many  other  national  commodities.  In  May 
and  June  there  came  a  stronger  tone  and  firmer  prices.  The  gradual  improve- 
ment in  national  affairs  was  reflected  in  the  trade  during  August,  but  since  thai 
month  business  has  been  below  the  normal  average 

Fashion  during  1933  called  for  a  type  of  ladies'  shoe1  in  w  hich  about.  30  per 
cent  less  leather  was  required  than  normally,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
turer has  grown  accustomed  to  the  anomaly  of  seeing  his  labour  costings  exceed 
the  value  of  the  material  used.  The  fine  dry  weather  enjoyed  this  winter  has 
also  tended  to  lessen  the  normal  demand  for  shoe  Leather. 

SOUTH  W  ALES  COAL  TRADE 

At  one  time  over  70  per  cent  of  the  coal  produced  in  South  Wales  was 
exported,  and  even  under  present  depressed  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  South 
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Wales  depends  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  coal  trade  upon  the  export  branch. 
In  1932  the  export  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  from  the  Welsh  ports,  including 
bunkers  and  coastwise  trade,  amounted  to  21,907,443  tons.  Full  returns  for  the 
year  1933  are  not  yet  available,  but  a  close  estimate  shows  that  the  total  will 
approximate  21,600,000  tons,  or  something  over  300,000  tons  less  than  in  1932. 
Qp  to  the  end  of  June,  1933,  the  reduction  was  more  like  1,000,000  tons,  so  that 
there  was  a  fairly  good  recovery  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

The  decline  in  the  Welsh  coal  trade  in  1933  was  principally  due  to  the  com- 
petition  of  coal  from  Poland,  Germany,  and  other  countries  where  the  industry 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  state  or  other  subsidies  of  a  direct  or  indirect  nature.  The 
competition  from  Poland  became  particularly  keen  last  autumn,  and  is  now 
causing  grave  concern  to  Welsh  coa]  owners  and  shippers. 

A  survey  of  the  export  field  shows  Canada  as  a  very  prominent  consumer 
of  Welsh  anthracite.  It  is  estimated  that  1,250,000  tons  were  shipped  to  the 
Dominion  last  year,  which  constitutes  a  record. 

Trade  with  the  East,  including  China  and  Hongkong,  was  very  small  during 
the  year,  and  there  were  further  declines  noted  in  shipments  to  Brazil  and 
Uruguay.  Shipments  to  the  Argentine,  however,  were  fairly  well  maintained.  A 
further  drop  was  noted  in  exports  to  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Shipments  of  Welsh  coal  to  Soviet  Russia  ceased  during  1933,  although  there 
were  considerable  imports  of  timber,  pit  props,  and  iron  ore  from  that  country. 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland  resumed  purchases  of  Welsh  coal  dur- 
ing the  year.  Shipments  were  also  made  to  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France.  Imports  into  France  were  restricted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  owing 
to  the  new  reduction  in  quota. 

There  were  substantial  increases  in  ^shipments  to  Portgual  and  Portuguese 
possessions,  but  Spain  and  Spanish  possessions  took  less.  Exports  to  Egypt 
maintained  their  level,  but  shipments  to  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  were  much 
lower. 

SOUTH  WALES  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE 

An  important  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  production  of  Great  Britain  is  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  South  Wales.  During  1933  the  iron  and  steel  works  of 
this  region  have  been  busier  than  for  many  years  past. 

The  improved  conditions  of  the  last  twelve  months  may  (be  conveniently 
examined  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pig  iron  produced  and  the  steel  ingot  output. 
In  1932  South  Wales  produced  354,100  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  an  average  monthly 
production  of  29,500  tons.  The  average  monthly  production  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1933  was  37,240  tons,  and  this  figure  is  believed  to  have  been  fairly 
well  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Hence  total  production  of  pig  iron  for 
1933  should  not  be  far  short  of  446,880  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  93,000  tons 
over  the  previous  year. 

South  Wales  is  now  producing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  steel  ingot  output 
of  Great  Britain,  despite  the  fact  that  the  important  steel-producing  centres  of 
Ebbw  Vale,  Blaenavon,  Dowlais,  and  Cardiff  are  at  a  complete  standstill.  It  is 
apparent  therefore  that  the  plants  now  in  operation  are  working  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  some  works  have  increased  their  capacity  during  the  last  few  years. 

Average  monthly  production  of  steel  ingots  during  the  first  ten  months  of 
1933  was  146,230  tons  as  against  an  average  monthly  production  of  113,375  tons 
for  1932  and  106,100  tons  for  1930. 

WELSH  TINPLATE  TRADE 

The  Welsh  tinplate  trade  consumes  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  steel  per 
annum,  practically  all  of  which  is  at  present  produced  locally.  Competition  in 
this  trade  is  very  keen  and  is  largely  external,  and  arises  in  two  ways:  first, 
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through  the  increasing  production  of  tinplates  in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Japan,  Norway,  and  other  countries;  and  second,  through  the  pro- 
duction and  substitution  in  foreign  countries  of  materials  other  than  tin  from 
which  containers  and  packages  are  made,  such  as  glass,  cardboard,  and  plastic 
materials.  The  Welsh  monopoly  of  the  world  market  has  admittedly  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  trade  must  look  to  the  home  canning  industry  to  absorb  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  tinplate  output. 

A  comparison  of  the  production,  exports,  and  home  consumption  of  Welsh 
tinplates  in  1923  and  1932  is  given  below: — 

Home 

Production  Exports  Consumption 
Tons  Tons  Tons 

1923    801.000       605.000  196.000 

1932    756,000       487,000  269,000 

The  increase  in  home  consumption  shown  in  the  above  table  is  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  food  canning  industry  in  this  country,  but  export  markets  continue 
to  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  Welsh  production.  The  following  figures  indicate  the 
destinations  of  Welsh  tinplates  as  between  British  Empire  and  foreign  coun- 
tries:— 

Exports  of  Tinplates,  Ten  Months,  January  to  October 

1932  1933 
Tons     Per  Cent     Tons     Per  Cent 

128.431       33  2  162.090  43.4 

258,484       66.8  211,377  56.6 

Total  exports   386,915  373,467 

A  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  increasing  volume  of  exports  to  Canada. 


To  British  possessions 
To  foreign  countries.. 


WELSH  IMPORTS  OF  PITWOOD  AND  PITPROPS 

The  character  of  the  Welsh  pitwood  trade  has  changed  radically  in  recent 
years.  Formerly  the  bulk  of  the  pitwood  and  pit-props  imported  into  South  Wales 
was  supplied  by  France,  but  French  supplies,  for  colliery  purposes,  have  dwindled 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  Portugal  is  now  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

The  falling  off  in  the  trade  is  due  partly  to  the  electrification  of  some  French 
railways  which  no  longer  require  Welsh  coal,  and  partly  to  reduced  activities  in 
the  coal-fields  and  the  substitution  of  steel  arches  and  props  for  pitwood  in  the 
Welsh  mines.  The  declining  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  following  figures: — 

French  Pitwood  Imports  into  Bristol  Channel  Ports 

Loads  Loads 

1930    949.256        1932    251.009 

1931    588,024        1933    175.200 

Coal  Exports  to  France  from  Bristol  Channel  Ports 

Lon?  Tons  Long  Tons 

1930    7,178,988       1932    5.285,541 

1931    5,567,827        1933    5,000,000 

During  the  latter  part  of  1933  efforts  were  made  to  revive  this  one-time  busy 
trade  between  South  Wales  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  pitwood  one  way  and  coal 
the  other.  Barter  proposals  have  been  put  forward  by  both  sides,  and  these  are 
at  present  receiving  the  attention  of  the  interested  parties  in  both  countries  and 
by  the  French  and  British  governments. 

During  1933  the  prices  of  pitwood  fluctuated  round  from  18s.  to  23s.  per 
ton  ex  ship,  the  average  being  as  follows:  Portuguese,  19s.  6d.;  French,  21s.; 
Swedish,  21s.;  Irish,  21s.;  Newfoundland,  22s.  6d. 
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WELSH  SHIPPING 

Din  ing  1933  there  were  numerous  sales  of  Welsh  ships.  A  feature  of  the  ship 
sale  market  was  the  activity  of  Greek  owners,  who  purchased  fifteen  local  vessels, 
while  other  foreign  owners  took  about  twenty  South  Wales  steamers.  Eleven 
vessels  changed  hands  locally,  and  five  went  to  United  Kingdom  owners,  while 
ben  were  sold  for  breaking  up.  South  Wales  owners  purchased  only  five  vessels, 
not  including  the  local  changes,  but  two  vessels  for  Cardiff  owners  were  launched, 
the  first  for  several  years. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  APPAREL  IN  AUSTRALIA 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  8,  1934. — The  imports  into  Australia  of  apparel  of  all 
classes  have  decreased  greatly  during  the  last  three  years,  as  will  be  found  on 
reference  to  the  Commonwealth  Oversea  Trade  Bulletin  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  marked  decrease  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  imposition  of  high  duties  against  imported  products  in  1930  to 
discourage  importations  and  foster  local  industry,  and  secondly,  to  the  depres- 
sion which  has  greatly  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Australian  public. 

Following  are  notations  on  the  prices  of  apparel,  together  with  other  com- 
ments which  may  be  of  interest:  — 

Caps—  The  market  for  men's  caps  of  all  kinds  is  exceedingly  limited,  and 
only  high-quality  lines  are  imported.  Cheap  cotton  and  tweed  caps  are  made 
locally  and  cost  the  departmental  stores  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  high-grade  English  caps  are  imported,  costing  about  60s.  to 
84s.  per  dozen  c.i.f.  The  importations  during  1932  amounted  to  seventy  dozen 
valued  at  £274,  all  of  British  origin. 

Collars. — Hard  collars  of  local  manufacture  cost  from  7s.  9d.  to  8s.  per 
dozen  and  retail  at  Is.  each.  Imported  collars  cost,  landed  into  store,  about 
13s.  6d.,  chiefly  from  a  London  maker,  and  retail  at  Is.  6d.  each.  Soft  collars 
are  imported  in  small  quantities  at  a  very  low  price  from  Japan,  costing  about 
5s.  6d.  per  dozen,  landed  into  store.  This  item  is  not  separately  shown  in  the 
customs  tariff  or  trade  returns. 

Men's  Shirts. — Few  ready-made  shirts  are  imported  into  Australia.  One 
make  was  at  one  time  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  it  is  now  manu- 
factured in  Australia  under  royalty.  This  venture  has  been  quite  successful, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  well-known  Canadian  makes  could  also 
succeed  on  a  royalty  basis  provided  the  proposition  was  placed  in  strong  hands 
and  properly  handled.    Shirts  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  import  statistics. 

Py]a?nas. — There  are  no  importations  of  ready-made  pyjamas.  All  are 
manufactured  locally  from  piece-goods  manufactured  chiefly  in  Manchester. 
Dressing  gowns  of  wool  are  still  imported  from  London  at  from  15s.  to  25s.  each 
c.i.f.,  and  small  quantities  of  expensive  silk  gowns  are  also  imported.  Pyjamas 
and  dressing  gowns  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  import  statistics. 

Neckties. — No  neckties  are  imported  into  Australia,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  high-priced  lines.  The  popular  ranges  are  made  locally  from  imported 
materials.  Some  353  dozen  valued  at  £276  were  imported  during  the  fiscal  year 
1932.   Two-thirds  were  of  British  origin. 

Hats. — There  is  a  good  market  in  Australia  for  high-grade  English  hats 
selling  at  from  27s.  6d.  to  £4  4s.  retail.  There  are  also  hats  made  locally  of 
reasonable  quality  which  are  sold  very  cheaply  according  to  quality  ranging 
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from  12s.  6d.  to  17s.  6d.  Imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1932  totalled  14  dozen  valued 
at  £37,  all  of  British  origin.  Imports  of  fur  felts  totalling  1,195  dozen  valued 
at  £8.381  were  imported  during  1932,  over  90  per  cent  being  of  British  origin. 

Hose. — Only  full-fashioned,  all-wool,  high-grade  men's  hose  are  imported, 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  importations  being  in  woollen,  and  silk  and  wool  lines. 
The  entire  importations  are  from  England,  and  cost  from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen 
c.i.f.  Imports  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June,  1932,  totalled  17,193  pairs  valued 
at  £2,465. 

Men's  Underwear. — Leading  imported  lines  prior  to  1930  enjoyed  a  good 
sale  on  this  market,  but  they  have  now  been  practically  replaced  by  garments  of 
local  manufacture  which  are  satisfactory  and  of  good  value.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  satisfactory  price  range,  owing  to  the  great  variation  in  quality.  Some 
7,052  cotton  garments  valued  at  £99  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  during 
the  fiscal  vear  1932,  and  4,348  cotton  garments  from  foreign  countries  valued  at 
£92. 

Bathing  Suits. — The  Australian-made  "  Jantzen "  suits  are  extremely 
popular  in  this  market,  and  retail  at  about  17s.  6d.  per  suit.  Copies  of  these 
models  of  similar  quality  can  be  sold  at  3s.  less,  and  other  popular  suits  retail 
at  12s.  6d.  There  were  no  imports  of  cotton  bathers  in  1932.  Some  174  woollen 
bathers  valued  at  £186  were  imported,  probably  all  samples  for  copying. 

Handkerchiefs. — About  50  per  cent  of  the  market  requirements  of  the  high- 
quality  trade  is  still  imported  from  Ireland,  chiefly  because  of  the  better  assort- 
ment of  boxes  available  on  imported  lines  which  make  them  suitable  for  gifts. 
Handkerchiefs  are  made  locally  from  imported  materials  and  are  entirely  satis- 
factory. Handkerchiefs  and  serviettes  to  the  number  of  920,000  dozen  valued  at 
£76,481  were  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  1932.  The  trade  is  divided  between 
Great  Britain,  China,  and  Switzerland,  with  the  Chinese  supplying  the  cheaper 
demand.    Imported  handkerchiefs  are  not  separately  recorded. 

Ready-made  Clothing. — This  trade  shrank  from  large  proportions  to  its 
lowest  ebb  in  1932,  when  only  199  suits  valued  at  £401  were  imported,  all  from 
British  sources.  A  few  boys'  and  youths'  garments,  and  a  small  number  of 
coats,  vests,  and  trousers,  made  to  order,  completed  the  imports.  It  is  probable 
that  to-day  a  considerably  larger  value  of  British  ready-made  clothing  is  being 
imported  by  Australia. 

Xo  ready-made  pants  are  imported  with  the  exception  of  high-quality  riding 
breeches  from  well-known  English  houses,  costing  c.i.f.  from  £1  to  30s.  Glen's 
ready-made  suits,  also  from  well-known  English  houses,  cost  about  £2  15s.  f.o.b. 
London,  English  currency,  and  command  a  fair  sale.  The  landed  cost  is  at  least 
100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  f.o.b.  values.  English  overcoats  from  40s.  upwards, 
f.o.b.  London,  in  varying  weights,  are  also  in  demand,  and  sell  retail  from  £6 
upwards. 

Belts,  Garters,  Braces,  etc. — These  are  99  per  cent  locally  manufactured  and 
it  is  impossible  for  overseas  firms  to  compete.  The  items  are  not  differentiated 
in  the  Australian  trade  returns. 

Raincoats. — There  is  still  a  big  field  for  imported  raincoats  from  England. 
The  leaders  in  the  high-priced  range  of  garments  cost  retail  in  England  £3  and 
sell  for  about  £7  7s.  retail  in  Australia.  Raincoats  manufactured  in  Leeds  from 
waterproof  gaberdine  material  cost  from  35s.  to  40s.  each  c.i.f.,  and  are  in  popular 
demand.    This  item  is  not  differentiated  in  the  Australian  trade  returns. 

Shoes. — English  shoes  have  come  back  on  the  Australian  market  fairly  strongly 
in  the  last  year.  Shoes  which  cost  from  12s.  to  30s.  per  pair  in  England  sell  from 
45s.  to  75s.  retail  in  Australia.    There  is  a  possibility  that  a  line  of  Canadian 
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shoes,  competitive  in  style  and  quality  with  the  best  English  makes,  might  sell 
on  this  market  under  present  exchange  conditions.  One  well-known  shoe  of 
United  States  manufacture  was,  prior  to  1930,  a  popular  line.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1932  imports  of  men's  shoes  amounted  to  1,643  pairs  valued  at  £1,155,  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  imports  being  of  British  origin. 

Hosiery. — Practically  the  entire  requirements  of  the  Australian  market  for 
women's  silk  hosiery  are  met  by  local  manufacturers,  under  conditions  which  are 
extremely  competitive.  There  is  a  small  importation  of  high-class  silk  hosiery 
for  the  luxury  trade.  The  average  price  of  popular-priced  Australian  lines  is 
from  4s.  to  5s.  per  pair  retail,  with  the  chiffon  line  of  hosiery  selling  up  from 
9s.  lid.  retail.  Some  2,470  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  valued  at  £609,  were  imported 
during  the  fiscal  year  1932,  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  from  the  United  States. 
Only  68  pairs  of  artificial  silk  stockings  were  brought  in — a  marked  reduction 
from  the  22,867  pairs  of  the  year  before.  Woollen  stockings  to  the  number  of 
627  pairs  were  imported,  all  from  Great  Britain. 

Hats. — A  few  job  lines  are  imported  from  England  and  the  United  States, 
but  practically  all  the  high-priced  trade  is  done  by  local  manufacturers  who 
carefully  copy  foreign  models.  The  majority  of  the  hats  are  sold  retail  at 
under  £1.  Fur  hats  to  the  number  of  1,782  dozen  valued  at  £7,372  were  imported 
in  1932,  largely  from  England,  with  Czechoslovakia  as  the  second  supplier.  The 
imports  of  women's  wool  felt  hats  were  negligible. 

Evening  Dresses. — About  95  per  cent  of  the  evening  dresses  are  made  in 
Australia,  copied  from  Continental  models,  which  sell  up  to  20  guineas  or  even 
higher  in  exceptional  cases.  Smart  American  models  are  in  demand,  costing 
f.o.b.  from  $10.50  to  $25.  The  landing  charges  amount  to  approximately  125 
per  cent.  Some  57  cotton  base  frocks  or  costumes  were  imported  in  1932,  valued 
at  £115;  352  wool  base  costumes  or  robes  were  valued  at  £1,581  (principally 
from  Great  Britain) ;  and  1,103  silk  base  frocks  or  costumes  valued  at  £5,503, 
of  which  50  per  cent  was  from  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States 
accounting  for  the  remainder. 

Afternoon  Dresses. — American  products  are  in  good  demand  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  the  local  dresses  are  much  cheaper  and  of  unusually  good  value.  Nearly 
all  the  business  in  this  range  is  done  under  £8  retail  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  under 
£2  per  dress.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  number  of  frocks 
from  the  United  States  sold  on  this  market  under  the  present  exchange  con- 
ditions, but  only  fashionable  high-class  lines  can  be  imported,  frocks  which  in 
the  American  departmental  stores  retail  at  from  $16.50  to  $25  being  in  greatest 
demand. 

Sports  Wear. — There  are  certain  importations  from  England  of  exclusive 
lines.  United  States  productions  are  not  favoured.  About  95  per  cent  of  the 
knit  wear  and  sports  wear  is  Australian-made.  Knitted  wear  costumes  to  the 
number  of  330,  valued  at  £956,  were  imported  in  1932,  two-thirds  of  the  imports 
coming  from  Great  Britain. 

Bathing  Costumes. — Australian-made  "  Jantzen,"  the  style  leader,  retails 
at  17s.  6d.  and  higher  for  certain  models,  with  other  satisfactory  makes  of  good 
quality  selling  somewhat  cheaper.  The  only  imports  in  1932  were  174  woollen 
bathing  costumes  valued  at  £186. 

Gloves. — Canadian  manufacturers  at  one  time  supplied  a  fair  quantity  of 
real  silk  gloves  to  this  market,  but  gloves  of  artificial  silk  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish manufacture  now  command  the  market  and  sell  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  lid.  per 
pair,  according  to  style.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  can  produce  a  satisfactory 
glove  of  artificial  silk  to  compete  with  the  above  prices,  there  may  be  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  their  introduction.  Gloves  of  leather  are  also  imported  from  the 
Continent.  Working  gloves  to  the  value  of  £934  were  imported  in  1932,  largely 
from  Japan;  kid  and  other  leather  glove  imports  were  valued  at  £83,294,  with 
Italy  as  the  principal  supplier,  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  France;  and 
imports  of  fabric  and  other  gloves  were  valued  at  £141,093,  three-fifths  being 
of  German  origin  and  Great  Britain  the  only  other  supplier  of  note. 

Ladies'  Shoes. — Ladies'  shoes  from  the  United  States  have  always  been 
popular,  but  the  tariff  and  exchange  since  1930  has  made  them  prohibitive  in 
price.  The  recent  exchange  movement,  however,  has  now  made  Canada  and  the 
United  States  more  competitive,  and  the  Australian  buyers  would  welcome 
samples  and  prices  of  high-grade  ladies'  shoes  from  the  Dominion  costing  from 
$4  to  $6  f.o.b.  Australian-made  shoes  are  satisfactory  for  the  cheaper  lines,  and 
certain  manufacturers  compete  for  the  high-priced  market  as  well,  the  whole 
range  being  from  about  6s.  Id.  per  pair  to  4  guineas  retail.  About  £1  is  the 
popular  retail  price  for  ladies'  shoes  and  good  values  are  obtainable  at  this  price. 
Rubber-soled  sports  shoes  were  formerly  imported  in  satisfactory  quantities  from 
Canada,  but  the  specific  duties  have  displaced  the  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
favour  of  the  local  product,  and  recently  rubber  shoes  from  Japan  have  been 
available  at  such  exceedingly  low  figures  that  even  the  Australian  manufacturer 
finds  it  difficult  to  compete.  Women's  and  children's  shoes  to  the  extent  of  8,694 
pairs  were  imported  in  1932,  with  the  trade  fairly  evenly  divided  between  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Switzerland;  and  39,344  pairs  of  slippers  valued  at 
£2,277,  largely  from  China. 

Underwear. — There  are  numerous  Australian  manufacturers  supplying  this 
trade  and  there  are  few  importations  from  any  country.  Rayon  and  other  suit- 
able materials  are  imported  in  the  piece  and  made  up  into  bloomers  and  vests, 
selling  as  low  as  Is.  lid.  each  retail,  the  duty  on  these  articles  being  prohibitive. 
Pyjamas  and  other  underwear  are  also  of  local  manufacture.  Seven  thousand 
and  fifty-two  cotton  garments  valued  at  £99  were  imported  from  Great  Britain 
in  1932,  and  4,348  cotton  garments  from  foreign  countries  valued  at  £92. 

Raincoats. — Small  quantities  of  high-class  English  raincoats  are  imported, 
which  sell  from  8  to  15  guineas  retail,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  in  locally- 
made  garments  of  imported  or  domestic  quality,  depending  on  the  retail  prices, 
and  selling  at  from  15s.  to  £3  retail.  This  item  is  not  differentiated  in  the  Aus- 
tralian trade  returns. 

Women's  Coats. — Women's  coats  are  practically  all  of  local  manufacture 
and  the  majority  are  sold  under  £6.  Imports  of  women's  coats  of  wool  amounted 
to  708  garments  valued  at  £2,674  in  1932,  Great  Britain  being  the  only  supplier 
of  importance.    Only  96  silk  coats  valued  at  £261  were  imported. 

The  general  character  of  the  clothing  trade  has  altered  completely  since 
1930,  and  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  very  little  opportunity  for  the  old- 
established  oversea  firms  to  hold  even  a  fraction  of  their  formerly  valuable  trade, 
and  certainly  no  opening  has  been  presented  for  new  firms  abroad  to  develop  a 
market.  However,  there  would  appear  to  be  improved  prospects  for  oversea 
firms,  and  there  is  a  definite  potential  market  for  smart  seasonable  importations 
provided  the  selling  price  can  be  made  reasonably  attractive. 

The  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  applicable  to  apparel  in 
the  Australian  customs  tariff  affords  a  marked  degree  of  protection  to  the  local 
manufacturers  and  renders  competition  from  oversea  firms  exceedingly  difficult 
save  in  exceptional  instances. 
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Twelve  Months  ending  January,  1934 

111 

* 

29,652,330 
9,657,987 
25,631,310 
14,137,888 
43,528,108 
12,843,152 
55,947,986 
13,971,764 
16,473,785 

221,844,310 
256,884,993 
381,097,871 

To  United 
States 

16,932,959 

17,598,900 
2,438,710 

98,022,653 
4, 162, 197 

19! 333! 531 
8,341,437 
5,738,121 
6,275,579 

178,844,087 
155,351,926 
252,174,890 

4,749,543 
6,102,675 
9,409,319 

(t)  38,250,680 
(i)  95,430,392 
(i)  119,513,662 

III 

19,320,445 
2,784,480 

32,110,313 
3,240,646 

16  221  242 
2,'837!391 

13,217,402 
5,446,633 
4,854,328 

100,032,880 
92,491,005 
107,719,335 

To  United 
Kingdom 

111,241,795 
40,768,107 
1,868,481 
17,499,279 
1,  yiu 
32,585,595 
1.692,652 
3,009,969 
2,353,375 

215,422,193 
180,926,437 
173,423,599 

626,944 
870,861 
1,051,114 

(e) 116,016,257 
(e)  89,306,293 
(c)  66,755,378 

Total 
Imports 

88,388,612 
18,327,353 
72,057,244 
19,010,673 
62,899,570 
18!636!048 
79,645,287 
24,655,780 
25,584,035 

409,204,602 
442,940,883 
611,844,575 

Total 
Exports 

200,824,522 
70,233,341 
7,226,081 
134,692,418 

OQ    IOO  OKA 

73,568,278 
13,687,574 
12,736,197 
10,467,018 

111 
III 

m 

6,061,692 
7,772,364 
11,652,648 

(e)  143,421,473 
(e)  51,835,436 
(i)  1,107,108 

Ten  Months  ending  J  inuary,  1934 

From 
United 
States 

25,116,619 

22  ,'508  ,'637 
11,822.059 
36,331,171 
11,045,143 
48,173,148 
11,969,802 
14,177,396 

189,490,919 
200,194,664 
294,996,446 

To  United 
States 

16,226,274 

15,151,839 
2,399,880 

85,926,562 
3,880,657 

17!  896',  801 
7,688,386 
5,011,846 
5,661,345 

159,843,590 
124,159,903 
203,994,651 

3,904,423 
4,584,311 
7,645,826 

in 
II 

SSS 

ij 

S 

16,409,391 
2,346,513 

27,343,762 
2,807,952 

14,870  012 
2,497,244 

12,101,848 

87,195,867 
73,629,042 
87,509,816 

To  United 
Kingdom 

97,832,918 
36,372,930 
1,631,900 
16,216,950 

29,842,179 
1,592,181 
2,619,685 
1,527,195 

190,994.231 
159,933,057 
153,050,345 

111 

(e) 104,330,751 
(e)  86,981,636 
(c)  66,266,388 

74,703,735 
15,968,452 
62,242,852 
15,983,080 
53,999,103 
16,322,874 
70,047,345 
21,558,553 
21,901,456 

352,727,450 
349,906,592 
485,469,613 

Total 
Exports 

177,819,853 
61,766,333 
6,565,655 
118,098,923 
20  280  289 
66! 632! 768 
12,568,692 
11,045,129 
8,810,379 

483,588,021 
410,823,593 
'  500,163,940 

5,063,027 
5,915,177 
9,364,028 

re) 135,923,598 
(e)  66,832,178 
(«)  24,058,355 

Month  of  January  1934 

in 

SS183S3S3 

111 

To  United 
States 

ES8S133IS 

18,316,627 
10,006,748 
17,285,601 

111 

(i)  747,145 
(t)  4,542,369 
(i)  3,713,818 

»  S83BSrsS3 

19,429. 
14,877, 
21,541, 

4,504. 

1,964. 
52 

7,962, 
249 

1,912 
730 
484 
455 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

1,543,640 
143,523 

3,280,505 
185,132 
998,865 
170,600 
374,293 
403,796 
339,628 

7,439,982 
5,367,110 
6,384,248 

To  United 
Kingdom 

6,523,648 
5,100,546 
128,501 
1,715,989 
432,864 
3,231,349 
76,822 
347,954 
76,217 

17,633,890 
12,626,028 
9,871,271 

56,463 
46,225 
98,311 

(e)  10,250,371 
(e)  7,305,143 
(e)  3,585,334 

if 

5,825,357 
1,638,672 
6,521,270 
1,536.070 
5,762,731 
1,570,925 
6,012,030 
1,879,904 
1,644,465 

32,391,424 
24,441,133 
34,114,507 

Total 
Exports 

14,694,255 
8,272,319 
409,615 
11,567,166 
1.967,355 
6,861,265 
1,076,399 
1,146,623 
657,020 

46,652,017 
31,561,813 
38,366,699 

8SE 

(e)  14,726,674 
<e)  7,559,329 
(e)  4,948,962 

J 
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ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  KITCHENWARE 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  made  art  $1  =  12  lire;  one  lira  =  S0-0S3) 

Milan,  February  1,  1934. — As  in  most  Latin  markets  for  kitchenware,  a 
number  of  utensils  are  employed  in  the  kitchen  which  are  not  in  common  use 
in  North  America.  The  consumption  of  canned  goods,  for  example,  is  much 
smaller.  The  use  of  wine  and  olive  oil  in  cooking  is  much  more  prevalent.  Most 
of  the  better-class  households  have  either  a  chef  or  a  female  cook.  So  far  as 
the  comestibles  are  concerned,  these  are  bought  from  day  to  day  fresh  from 
the  market.  The  principal  element  in  Italian  cooking  is  alimentary  pastes  (pasta 
asciutta)  and  the  wide  use,  as  in  Creece,  of  cheese.  The  assortment  of  pots  and 
pans  is  very  varied.  The  growing  use  of  aluminiumware  as  compared  with  the 
old  copper  pots  has  become  very  noticeable.  The  following  notes  show  some  of 
the  principal  lines  which  might  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  On  the 
whole  there  is  very  little  room  for  importation,  except  for  specialties. 

Aluminiumware. — The  market  absorbs  more  aluminiumware  than  enamel 
and  earthenware.  There  is  a  large  production  of  aluminiumware  in  Italy,  and 
to-day  it  is  preferred  to  enamelware  and  earthenware,  and  is  said  to  outsell  other 
types  in  the  ratio  of  about  three  to  one.  The  market  requirements  are  for  stamped 
aluminiumware,  of  which  there  are  two  regular  types:  the  ordinary  medium- 
weight  ware  for  use  on  gas  ranges  and  the  heavy-weight  ware  for  use  on  electric 
ranges,  the  latter  being  approximately  double  the  weight  of  the  former  and 
used  chiefly  in  the  area  around  Turin  where  electric  power  is  cheap.  Such  ware 
must  have  perfectly  flat  bottom  surface  to  fit  closely  over  the  heating  element. 
There  are  four  principal  manufacturers  in  Italy.  Importation  is  confined  to 
special  high-quality  types,  which  are  imported  chiefly  from  France. 

In  regard  to  selling  methods,  sales  are  usually  made  at  anywhere  from  ninety 
days  to  cash,  according  to  sales  volume  and  financial  standing  of  the  retailer. 
Wholesalers  sell  by  weight,  retailers  generally  by  the  piece.  Wholesale  prices 
were  unobtainable,  and  the  following  are  average  retail  prices  for  ordinary-weight 
aluminiumware  with  brass  handles,  for  use  on  gas  as  described  above:  batteries 
of  25  pieces,  comprising  a  fairly  complete  set  of  pots  and  pans,  65  to  70  lire 
($5.41  to  $5.83)  per  set.  Individual  prices  range  from  1  to  10  lire  (8  cents  to) 
83  cents)  per  piece,  depending  on  the  size  of  utensil.  Kettles  with  black 
enamelled  handles  or  wooden  handles  range  from  5  to  15  lire  each  approximately 
(41  cents  to  $1.25).  Pot  lids  are  generally  sold  separately  and  cost  from  25 
centesimi  to  1.50  lire  each  (2  cents  to  12  cents)  according  to  size. 

Choppers. — The  most  common  type  is  a  single-bladcd  half-moon  knife  with 
two  handles.  This  is  used  particularly  in  the  Italian  kitchen  for  making  chopped 
meat  sauce  for  alimentary  pastes.  Retail  prices  of  these  choppers  arc  around 
5  lire  (41  cents)  apiece. 

Coffee  Grinders. — These,  chiefly  supplied  by  one  Italian  firm,  enjoy  large 
sales,  as  the  Italian  prefers,  as  a  rule,  to  grind  his  coffee  at  home  rather  than 
buy  it  ground.  There  is  also  a  fairly  good  importation  from  Switzerland  ami 
Czechoslovakia.  Retail  prices  range  from  2  to  8  lire  (16  cents  to  66  cents)  for 
wooden  box  types  and  5  to  10  lire  (41  cents  to  83  cents)  for  cast-iron  frames. 

Coffee  Pots. — There  is  a  great  variety  in  use;  importations  arc  negligible. 
There  are  four  types,  three  of  which  are  Specifically  Italian,  and  the  fourth,  the 
Swiss,  or  American,  is  the  ordinary  percolator  as  known  in  Canada.  'These  have 
sold  very  poorly  in  Milan,  are  not  stocked  by  the  great  majority  of  local  shops, 
and  arc  still  considered  a  great  novelty.  In  recent  weeks  an  Italian  imitation, 
which  works  on  the  same  principle,  has  been  introduced  and  has  had  a  moderate 
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success.  So  far  this  has  been  made  only  in  two-  and  four-cup  sizes.  The  regular 
Swiss  type  is  sold  in  two-,  four-,  and  six-cup  sizes  at  12,  15,  and  21  lire  each 
($1,  $1.50,  and  $1.75).  Extra  glass  tops  cost  2  lire  (16  cents)  each.  Ordinary 
coffee  pots  without  filters  still  command  a  fair  market,  chiefly  among  the  poorer 
classes.  Tin  pots  sell  from  1  to  5  lire  (8  to  42  cents)  each,  according  to  size, 
and  aluminium  pots  from  1  to  10.50  lire  (8  cents  to  87  cents),  according  to  size 
and  quality  of  aluminium. 

Cutlery  (Kitchen). — The  Italian  market  is  supplied  chiefly  by  national 
production,  especially  for  cheap  low-quality  knives.  Better-quality  cutlery  is 
imported  chiefly  from  France.  There  are  four  large  Italian  producers,  and 
imports  are  made  by  one  prominent  French  firm.  The  ordinary  knife  used  in 
Italian  kitchens  is  of  poor-quality  steel,  with  poorly  finished  handle,  generally 
unvarnished.  While  the  four-inch  rule  for  knives  does  not  apply  to  kitchen 
cutlery,  long  knives  are  very  often  squared  or  rounded  at  the  end  instead  of 
pointed,  and  this  also  applies  to  imported  knives.  Italian-made  stainless  steel 
knives  are  still  rare,  but  the  majority  of  imported  knives  are  stainless. 

For  ordinary  kitchen  knives,  Italian-made,  with  rough  wooden  handle 
unfinished,  unsharpened,  retail  prices  range  from  50  centesimi  (4  cents)  for 
small  paring  knives  to  15  lire  ($1.25)  for  heavy  knives  with  8-inch  blade. 
Italian  stainless  steel  knives  are  at  present  sold  mainly  in  sets  of  four  or  five 
knives,  comprising  various  lengths,  from  2-inch  paring  knives  up  to  8-inch  slicing 
knives.  They  may  be  purchased  separately,  however,  retail  prices  running  from 
2.50  lire  (20  cents)  for  paring  knives  to  20  lire  ($1.66)  for  the  longest  size. 
Imported  French  knives  in  the  same  range  are  priced  at  from  3  lire  to  50  lire 
retail  (25  cents  to  $4.16).  These  knives  are  noted  for  their  excellent  quality 
and  temper  of  steel,  but  sales  are  chiefly  restricted  to  better-class  homes  and 
restaurants  where  users  demand  quality  rather  than  price. 

Earthenware  Pans. — Earthenware  pans  are  not  so  commonly  used  as  for- 
merly, owing  to  their  price  being  much  higher  than  aluminium,  if  of  good  quality. 
The  earthenware  in  use  is  chiefly  moulds  and  casseroles.  The  vicinity  of  Milan 
is  suitable  for  production  of  the  cheaper  earthenware,  and  this  is  manufactured  by 
a  number  of  small  firms.  Retail  prices  for  the  cheaper  qualities  range  from  5  to 
25  lire  (41  cents  to  $2.08)  each,  complete  with  top,  according  to  size  and  quality 
of  glaze.  The  finer  qualities  of  earthenware  in  use  in  the  better-class  homes 
are  all  French,  but  this  ware  is  expensive  owing  to  duty  and  original  cost.  It, 
however,  stands  the  fire  very  much  better  than  the  Italian  ware. 

Enamelware  (Cast  Iron). — Italian  manufacturers  have  formed  a  guild  with 
one  selling  office.  The  range  of  goods  in  cast-iron  enamelware  is  limited  to 
casseroles  and  boilers.  Retail  prices  are  from  5  to  30  lire  (41  cents  to  $2.50)  per 
utensil,  complete  with  top. 

Enamelivare  (Other). — The  Italian  market  is  practically  in  the  hands  of 
one  firm  for  steel  enamelware,  selling  under  the  brand  of  "Atlante."  This  firm  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  guild,  whose  members  can  effectively  meet  com- 
petition from  foreign  sources.  They  offer  a  three  months'  guarantee  in  case  of 
chipping  due  to  hitting.  Austrian  and  Swiss  firms  which  formerly  dominated  this 
market  apparently  lost  ground  through  this  guarantee,  as  they  left  the  onus  of 
replacements  on  the  retailers.  The  use  of  enamelware  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
formerly,  the  chief  complaint  against  it  being  that  it  chips  easily  if  dropped  or 
jarred.  The  local  Italian  production  is  in  a  very  restricted  number  of  colours 
as  compared  with  the  Austrian.  The  average  retail  prices  are,  for  pots  and 
pans,  from  5  to  39  lire  (41  cents  to  $3.25),  according  to  size,  and  for  kettles 
from  8  to  21  lire  (66  cents  to  $1.75).  A  type  of  broiler  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced which  may  be  used  for  cooking  on  the  stove  top.  This  has  met  with  con- 
siderable success  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  gas  stoves  in  use  either  have  no 
oven  at  all  or  ovens  that  heat  poorly.   This  sells  retail  at  75  lire  ($6.25) . 
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Garbage  Cans. — The  type  most  in  use  is  rectangular,  tapering  to  the  top, 
with  slanting  hinged  top,  designed  to  open  when  handle  is  pushed  back.  The 
slant  at  top  is  so  that  they  can  be  used  as  dustpans.  The  taper  at  top  allows 
easy  dumping  into  the  garbage  chutes  of  apartment  houses.  The  typical  measure- 
ments are:  bottom  20  cm.  square,  top  18  cm.  square,  height  at  back  38  cm.,  and 
at  front  28  cm.  These  cans  are  made  of  galvanized  sheet  metal  on  heavy  wire 
frames.  They  are  used  for  the  general  disposal  of  ashes,  garbage,  dust,  etc. 
Quite  recently  under  the  "Atlante  "  brand  a  circular  can  with  ordinary  lift-off 
lid,  approximately  40  cm.  high  bv  30  cm.  diameter,  has  been  introduced.  This 
sells  retail  at  21  lire  ($1.75)  in  white  and  25  lire  ($2.08)  in  blue  or  red.  So  far 
the  sales  do  not  seem  to  have  been  good. 

Graters. — There  is  a  very  good  market  for  graters  owing  to  the  extensive 
use  of  grated  cheese  and  of  grated  vegetables  for  soups.  They  are  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  tin;  some  are  in  aluminium.  They  are  commonly  sold  in  sets  having 
a  variety  of  cuts  ranging  all  the  way  from  fine  for  spices  to  coarse  for  cutting 
potato  slices,  etc.  For  individual  utensils  prices  range  from  25  centesimi  to 
1.25  lire  (2  cents  to  10  cents),  for  sets  according  to  size  from  2  to  3  lire  (16  to 
25  cents). 

Grinders. — Two  types  of  grinders  are  in  use  on  this  market:  the  heavy  cast- 
iron  machines  for  grinding  meat  and  the  light  stamped-metal  type  for  bread 
and  cheese.  The  Italian  meat  grinders  are  very  poorly  galvanized  and  the  coat- 
ing is  easily  grated  off  into  the  food.  The  best  and  the  preponderating  make 
on  the  market  is  German  from  Bremen.  This  machine  with  four  cutting  blades 
sells  at  retail  from  12  to  15  lire  ($1  to  $1.25).  Of  recent  date  bread  and  cheese 
grinders  finished  in  bright  colours  are  reported  to  be  selling  well.  The  retail 
prices  of  these  in  the  two  sizes  are  10  and  12  lire  (83  cents  and  $1)  apiece. 

Kitchen  Cabinets. — The  market  for  kitchen  cabinets  in  Italy  is  very 
restricted  and  those  wanted  are  produced  locally.  This  office  furnished  a  report 
on  the  market  in  Italy,  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1462 
(February  6,  1932),  page  162. 

Pails  (Dinner). — Italian  workmen  as  a  rule  do  not  carry  a  dinner  pail. 
Accordingly,  sales  are  restricted  to  office  workers,  etc.,  who  come  from  suburban 
points,  to  employees  of  shops  which  keep  open  during  the  lunch  hour,  district 
nurses  and  relief  workers  generally,  and  to  luncheon  kits  for  skiers,  motor- 
cyclists, etc.  The  Italian  market  requires  light  galvanized,  soldered  sheet  metal 
construction  for  pails.   Rivets  are  used  only  for  fastening  handles. 

The  usual  type  of  dinner  pail  consists  of  two  to  four  vessels  mounted  one 
above  the  other  in  a  carrying  frame,  designed  so  as  to  hold  the  vessels  rigidly 
in  place.  There  are  two  types  of  these,  one  with  a  receptacle  at  the  bottom  to 
hold  the  charcoal  or  hot  cinders,  and  the  other  having  a  framework  at  the  base 
to  allow  placing  it  on  top  of  a  stove  or  radiator  for  heating.  Dimensions  are 
14  and  16  cm.  diameter,  10  cm.  depth,  for  each  container.  Spun  aluminium  has 
displaced  all  other  materials.  As  stated  above,  the  handles  are  of  riveted  brass 
and  the  carrying  frame  is  of  galvanized  steel.  The  prices  given  below  are  whole- 
sale, f.o.b.  warehouse,  all  taxes  paid,  packing  and  transport  for  account  of 
buyer*  

14  cm.  Diameter 


With  Furnace  Without  Furnace 
Lire  Lire 

2  containers    19.65  each  ($1.64)  13.65  ($1.14) 

3  containers   23.25  each  (  1.94)  18.25  (  1.52) 

4  containers   27.00  each  (  2.25)  21.00  (  1.91) 

16  cm.  Diameter 

With  Furnace  Without  Furnace 
Lire  Lire 

2  containers    24.80  each  ($2.06)  18.80  ($1.56) 

3  containers    28.40  each  (2.35)  22.40  (  1.86) 

4  containers    32.00  each  (2.66)  26.00  (  2.16) 
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Larger  sizes  are  manufactured  according  to  requirements.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  total  sales  are  very  low  for  metal  dinner  pails,  whereas  sales  are 
greater  for  imitation  leather  cases  measuring  approximately  10  inches  by  6 
inches  by  4  inches  depth,  with  exposed  edges  reinforced  by  a  tin  strip.  There 
is  no  equipment  inside  these  leather  cases.  They  retail  at  from  4  to  11.50  lire 
(33  cents  to  96  cents),  according  to  the  quality  of  the  material,  catches,  etc. 

There  is  a  considerable  sale  for  simple  aluminium  boxes,  suitable  for  carry- 
ing sandwiches,  without  fittings,  size  6  inches  by  4  inches  by  3  inches,  which 
retail  at  9  lire  (75  cents).  Variations  of  this  type  include  glass  lining,  selling 
at  15  lire  retail  ($1.25);  bakelite  lining,  same  price;  and  round  pots  with 
glass  linings  and  clips  for  holding  the  lid  on,  20  lire  ($1.66).  These  latter  are 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  in  depth. 

Aluminium  dinner  pails,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  Canadian  type,  with 
a  J-litre  thermos  flask  fitted  into  the  lid,  are  on  sale  at  28.50  lire  ($2.37),  but 
have  met  with  little  or  no  success. 

Pails. — The  majority  of  pails  are  of  soldered  cheap  metal.  Riveted  pails 
are  not  in  general  use.  Local  production  suffices  for  the  market.  Handles  are 
riveted  in  at  the  back. 

Refrigerators. — The  market  for  refrigerators  was  last  dealt  with  by  this  office 
in  a  report  published  on  No.  1456,  dated  December  26,  1931,  page  1022. 

Sieves  and  Strainers. — There  is  wide  use  for  sieves  in  Italy,  particularly  for 
crushing  chestnuts  and  vegetables  for  soups.  The  ordinary  wire-mesh  sieves  of 
Italian  manufacture  retail  at  from  2  to  7  lire  each  (16  cents  to  58  cents).  There 
is  a  wide  variety  of  sizes,  diameters  ranging  from  3  to  8  inches.  There  are  many 
sieves  in  use  which  are  not  in  common  use  in  Canada,  such  as  the  passoire 
chinoise  for  the  scrambling  of  eggs.  The  sieves  used  for  passing  vegetables  for 
the  Italian  "  Minestrone  "  soups  have  a  kind  of  paddle  inside  which  serves  to 
force  the  soup  through  the  mesh,  turned  bv  a  handle  on  the  outside.  These  sell 
retail  at  15  lire  ($1.25). 

Stoves  (Gas  and  Electric). — A  full  report  on  these  was  recently  furnished  by 
this  office  and  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1558,  dated 
December  9,  1933,  page  958. 

Tubs. — The  Italian  market  requires  light  galvanized,  soldered  sheet  metal 
construction  for  tubs,  and  rivets  are  used  only  for  fastening  handles  (as  in  dinner 
pails).  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  aluminium  tubs,  retailing  at 
11.50  lire  (96  cents),  but  this  has  met  with  little  success.  The  tubs  regularly 
carried  here  are  of  both  oval  and  round  shapes.  There  is  a  very  great  range  of 
sizes,  from  small  tubs  used  for  dish-washing,  measuring  30  cm.  top  diameter, 
20  cm.  bottom  diameter,  20  cm.  depth,  to  regular  washtub  size  measuring  80  cm. 
top  diameter  by  60  cm.  bottom  diameter,  by  40  cm.  in  depth.  Prices,  retail, 
range  from  10  lire  to  45  lire  (83  cents  to  $3.75),  depending  on  size  and  quality 
of  metal  and  galvanizing. 


ITALIAN  MARKET  SITUATION  FOR  TALC 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Conversions  made  at  12  lire  =  $1,  or  1  lire  =  S0-0S3) 

Milan,  February  6,  1934. — In  view  of  inquiries  from  exporters  of  Canadian 
talc  in  regard  to  the  Italian  market,  a  survey  of  the  situation  has  recently  been 
made  and  the  following  conclusions  arrived  at. 

While  in  the  past  Italy  used  to  import  talc  from  Germany,  the  situation 
to-day  has  completely  changed.    The  Italian  production  of  talc  is  more  than 
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sufficient  to  cover  the  local  requirements.  Indeed,  fair  quantities  of  talc  are  avail- 
able for  export.  The  principal  producers  of  talc  are  in  the  province  of  Piedmont, 
particularly  around  Pinerolo.    There  are  in  all  some  fifteen  producers  in  Italy. 

The  prices  quoted  at  present  for  talc  in  Italy  vary  from  60  lire  to  80  lire  and 
over  per  100  kilos  ($5  to  $6.66) ,  according  to  the  grade  of  purity.  In  Italy  talc  for 
making  face  powders  is  generally  blended  with  rice  powder,  starch,  magnesium 
carbonate,  and  zinc  stearate.  While  baby  and  bath  powders  may  contain  100 
per  cent  of  talc,  the  proportion  of  talc  used  in  the  manufacture  of  face  powders 
in  Italy  varies  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the  type  of  powder  required. 
Talc  is  also  used  by  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  the  cheapest  types  of  soap. 
Talc  such  as  is  used  for  the  soap  industry  has  a  very  low  grade  of  purity  and  is 
brown  in  colour.  It  is  used  as  an  adulterant.  At  present  this  type  of  talc  is  sold 
on  the  Italian  market  at  a  price  varying  from  20  to  30  lire  ($1.66  to  $2.50)  per 
100  kilos  (220  pounds). 

There  is  also  considerable  use  of  talc  in  the  Italian  rubber  industry.  Not 
only  does  it  prevent  the  rubber  products  from  sticking  together,  but  it  is  also 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  the  paste  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  goods  and  rubber  tissues.  This  type  of  talc  is  sold  on  the  Italian  market 
at  a  price  of  40  lire  ($3.43)  per  100  kilos. 

Talc  is  also  used  in  Italy  for  the  husking  of  rice  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses and  in  the  ceramic  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  insulated  chinaware. 

There  is  no  market  for  imported  talc. 


JAPANESE  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  EXPORTS 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  February  7,  1934. — The  Japanese  rubber  industry  probably  had  its 
beginning  in  1883,  when  a  small  rubber  factory  was  established  in  Tokyo.  Since 
its  inception  the  progress  made  by  this  industry  has  been  gradual  but  steady,  ami 
on  account  of  conditions  prevailing  in  Japan  it  has  been  possible  to  produce 
rubber  footwear  at  a  price  much  below  that  of  competing  countries.  Speaking 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  at  the  end  of  1931,  the  last  year  for  which  official 
figures  are  available,  the  number  of  manufacturing  companies  was  238  with  a 
total  authorized  and  paid-up  capital  of  38,000,000  yen  and  26,000,000  yen 
respectively.  At  the  same  date  there  existed  593  rubber  works,  of  which  469 
or  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total  were  small-scale  enterprises  with  less  than  a 
hundred  employees  each. 

The  annual  production  value  of  rubber  goods  at  the  end  of  1932  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  70,000,000  yen,  and  the  most  important  products  were  tires, 
footwear,  hose,  belting,  and  toys.  Last  year's  production  figures  are  not  as  yet 
available,  but  it  is  believed  that  production  was  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
previous  year,  as  both  the  importation  of  raw  rubber  and  the  export  of  rubber 
goods  in  1933  were  much  larger  than  in  1932. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Japan  Rubber  Industrial  Association, 
the  1933  production  of  rubber  footwear,  including  canvas  shoes,  for  export 
amounted  to  44,299,248  pairs  valued  at  23,486,802  yen.  These  figures  when  com- 
pared with  those  for  the  previous  year  show  an  increase  in  quantity  of  8,692,826 
pairs.  This  increased  production,  mainly  in  canvas  shoes,  is  attributed  to  an 
expansion  in  world  markets  for  Japanese  footwear  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  These  markets  showed  a  very  marked  contraction  during  the  last  half  of 
1933  due  to  the  imposition  of  protective  duties  by  several  countries,  but  notwith- 
standing this  shipments  to  South  Africa,  East  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Man- 
churia increased  considerably.  Exports  of  rubber  boots  amounted  to  2,078,230 
pairs  valued  at  2,178,437  yen — a  decline  of  920,722  pairs  from  the  previous  year 
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but  an  increase  in  value  of  1,278,752  yen.  Rubber  shoes,  not  including  canvas 
shoes,  sold  in  foreign  markets  amounted  to  5,313,085  pairs,  or  an  increase  of 
2,011,643  pairs,  attributable  to  an  increased  demand  from  Manchuria.  "  Other" 
footwear  declined  by  1,387,041  pairs  and  amounted  to  2,909,251  pairs.  As  Great 
Britaio  was  the  principal  buyer  of  "other"  footwear,  it  is  possible  that  this 
falling  off  might  be  attributed  to  the  rearrangement  of  her  import  duties.  On 
the  whole,  however,  exports  increased  by  8,692,826  pairs  and  in  value  by  9,307,434 
yen.  Exports  of  canvas  shoes,  which  account  for  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports, 
amounted  to  33,998,682  pairs  valued  at  17,678,554  yen,  and  were  shipped  to 
Manchuria,  China,  and  other  Oriental  markets  where  this  particular  class  of 
footwear  finds  a  ready  sale. 

The  industry — that  is,  the  rubber  footwear  section  of  it — showed  at  the  end 
of  1933  indications  of  a  coming  depression  as  the  plants  in  full  operation  decreased 
by  24,  and  those  in  three-quarter  operation  by  7,  but  the  number  operating  to 
60  per  cent  of  capacity  increased  by  15,  and  those  operating  to  50  per  cent  of 
capacity  by  14. 

JAPAN'S  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS  IN  1933 

J.  P.  M anion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Wheat 

Tokyo,  February  8,  1934.— For  the  year  1933  imports  of  wheat  decreased 
by  31-52  per  cent  as  compared  with  1932,  and  by  29-23  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1931.  As  shown  by  the  table  below,  however,  the  actual  proportion  of 
such  wheat  coming  from  Canada  is  greater  than  in  either  of  the  previous  years, 
while  Australia  has  lost  relatively  to  last  year,  and  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  loser  both  in  absolute  amount  and  relative  percentage.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  below,  Australia  had  77-38  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  1933,  but  in 
absolute  amount  of  exports  to  Japan  showed  a  reduction  of  35-76  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1932  as  against  a  reduction  of  all  imports  by  the  31-52  per  cent 
mentioned  above.  As  against  that  total  reduction,  Canada  lost  5-47  per  cent  in 
quantity  of  imports,  and  the  United  States  lost  74-76  per  cent  as  compared  to 
the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  and  percentages  during  the  last  three 
years  in  short  tons: — 

Imports  of  Wheat,  1931  to  1933 

1931  1932  1933 

Short  Tons  %       Short  Tons    %      Short  Tons  % 


Australia   564,583  (71.1)  677,466  (82.5)  435,160  (77.4) 

Canada   171,443  (21.6)  130,885  (15.9)  123,724  (22.0) 

United  States   58,358  (  7.3)  12,912  (  1.6)  3,258  (  0.6) 

Other   225  (  0.0)  3  (  0.0)  209  (  0.0) 


Total   794,609  821,266  562,351 


In  terms  of  yen,  the  cost  of  wheat  has  gone  up  considerably  over  the  price 
in  1932  and  1931.  The  value  of  imports  shows  a  reduction  of  only  10-47  per 
cent  as  against  1932,  while  quantity  was  reduced  by  31-52  per  cent;  while  as 
against  1931  the  price  of  total  imports  has  increased  by  34-76  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  of  wheat  in  terms  of 
yen:— 

Imports  of  Wheat,  1931  to  1933 

1931  1932  1933 

Yen  Yen  Yen 


Australia   22,466,051  40,058.261  33,886.627 

Canada   7,937,725  8,762,250  10.243.353 

United  States   2,523,134  751,475  238,372 

Total   32,935,940  49,572,437  44.384,004 
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While  the  quotations  for  Australian,  Canadian,  and  American  wheat  varied 
according  to  grades  imported  and  the  time  of  shipment,  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  compare  the  averages  paid  during  the  year,  yet  the  following  average  quota- 
tions will  be  of  interest  : — 


Average  of  Wheat  Quotations 

1931         1932  1933 
In  Yen  per  Short  Ton 

Canada    46.30       66.94  82.79 

Australia   39.79       59.13  77.87 

United  States   43.23       58.20  73.17 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  throughout  the  three  years  Canadian  wheat  has 
been  at  a  premium:  in  1931  of  16*3  per  cent  over  Australian  wheat,  in  1932  of 
13*2  per  cent,  and  in  1933  of  6-3  per  cent. 

The  fact  of  the  very  high  cost  of  wheat  in  terms  of  a  depreciating  yen  and 
rising  world  prices  is  quite  enough  to  explain  the  decrease  in  imports  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  more  so  since  the  yen  value  of  wheat  imports  has  remained 
strikingly  constant.  That  Canada  has  been  able  to  maintain  her  exports  with 
the  least  percentage  of  reduction  during  the  last  year  is  due  in  part  to  the  lower 
premium  over  Australian  wheat. 


Wheat  Flour 


Imports  of  wheat  flour,  as  registered  in  the  customs  returns,  show  a  decrease 
of  85  per  cent  in  the  two  years  from  1931  to  1933.  Import  statistics  as  regards 
flour  are  entirely  misleading,  however,  in  that  a  large  proportion  of  imported 
flour  is  brought  in  in  bond  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the  official  returns. 
The  official  figures  are  as  follows:  1931,  257,620  sacks;  1932,  111,800  sacks; 
1933,  40,160  sacks. 

Details  as  to  countries  of  origin  are  not  yet  available  for  1933,  but  are  as 
follows  for  the  two  previous  years,  converted  roughly  into  sacks  of  49  pounds 
each: — 

1931  1932 
Sacks  Sacks 

Canada   189,785  83,290 

United  States   46,600  16.685 

Australia   18,550  11,805 

Other   2,685  20 


Total   257,620  111,800 


While  the  official  imports  of  wheat  flour  have  therefore  been  reduced  to  a 
negligible  quantity,  there  still  remains  a  large  importation  of  flour  in  bond,  for 
the  manufacture  mainly  of  gluten-containing  sauce  for  export.  While  no  official 
or  other  figures  are  available,  the  returns  of  the  port  of  Yokohama  for  the  year 
show  that  472,522  sacks  of  flour  entered  that  port  from  Canada,  and  13,540 
sacks  from  the  United  States.  Total  receipts  through  Kobe  were  2,408  sacks, 
and  these  were  probably  the  only  imports  from  Australia  into  Japan. 

The  above  figures  for  bonded  imports,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
reports  from  various  Canadian  firms  reporting  improved  business  during  the 
year,  point  to  a  heavily  increased  activity  in  Canadian  flour  imports  into  Japan 
during  the  year. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  AUTOMOBILES  IN  HONGKONG  DURING  1933 

A'.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  January  30,  1933. — Statistics  covering  the  comparative  registra- 
tion of  automobiles  and  commercial  vehicles  during  the  years  1932-33  which 
have  recently  been  issued  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  for  the  Colony  of 
Hongkong  show  that  the  British  preference  granted  in  favour  of  Empire-built 
oars,  which  came  into  force  on  October  13,  1932,  is  having  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  purchase  of  these  cars. 

The  preference  takes  the  form  of  a  registration  fee  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  value  of  such  motor  cars  and  commercial  vehicles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
including  cost,  insurance,  and  freight  on  arrival  in  the  colony,  after  deduction 
of  the  value  of  the  tires,  and  of  any  spare  wheels  or  other  spare  parts;  Empire- 
built  cars  are  exempt  from  this  fee.  Details  of  this  "  Empire  Preference  Ordi- 
nance, 1932,"  were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1505 
(December  3,  1932).  This  legislation  was  in  effect  for  less  than  three  months 
during  1932. 

In  1933  the  total  registrations  were  2,801  cars  and  919  commercial  vehicles 
as  against  2,478  and  843  respectively  for  1932.  Registrations  of  British  cars 
increased  from  776  to  1,047,  while  registrations  of  cars  from  the  United  States 
decreased  from  1,530  to  1,458.  Thirty  makes  of  British  cars  are  represented 
in  the  total  figures,  the  Austin  with  396  registrations  (317  in  1932),  and  the 
Morris  with  284  registrations  in  1933  (228  in  1932)  predominating.  Among  the 
other  makes  showing  an  appreciable  gain  in  popularity  are  the  following  (figures 
for  1932  within  parentheses):  British  Ford,  22  (2);  Hillman  79  (41);  Humber, 
27  (7);  Standard,  31  (17);  Vauxhall^  33  (9);  Wolseley,  34  (18). 

The  increase  in  British  commercial  vehicle  registrations  is  due  primarily 
to  the  increased  registration  of  Bedford  trucks  from  8  to  24;  and  Morris  com- 
mercial cars  from  30  to  46. 

No  Canadian  cars  were  registered  in  1932;  in  1933  they  totalled  104  motor 
cars  and  62  commercial  vehicles.  These  importations  account  for  the  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  cars  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  only  American 
cars  registering  an  appreciable  gain  were  Chrysler,  139  (80) ;  Pontiac,  24  (17) ; 
and  the  Willys-Overland,  120  (65).  The  following  were  the  makes  of  Canadian 
cars  registered  during  the  year:  Buick  and  Marquette,  9;  Chevrolet,  18;  Chrys- 
ler, 1;  Plymouth,  12;  Dodge,  2;  Ford,  46;  Studebaker,  4;  Willys,  3;  Whippet, 
9.    Commercial  vehicles,  Chevrolet,  18;  Ford,  44. 

In  addition,  the  registration  figures  show  that  there  were  26  French,  31 
German,  and  133  Italian  cars  in  the  colony. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO  IN  1933 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  February  14,  1934. — The  necessarily  subdued  note  of  these 
annual  summaries  of  Mexican  business  conditions  as  given  in  recent  years  may 
now  tend  toward  a  more  cheerful  tone;  not  that  it  is  yet  possible  to  be  entirely 
optimistic  of  any  great  immediate  development  and  improvement  in  commercial 
conditions,  but  that  the  interlude  of  bad  times  would  appear  to  be  ending  and 
the  air  of  restlessness  giving  way  to  the  expectation  of  something  better  to  come. 

COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Commercial  transactions  during  the  first  half  of  1933  indicated  a  definite 
tendency  towards  improvement  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1932. 
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Retail  sales  of  woven  goods  increased,  thus  reducing  the  excess  of  stocks  on  hand 
and  reviving  activity  in  the  mills.  The  reduced  value  of  the  peso  in  foreign 
exchange  with  the  consequent  increase  in  the  cost  of  imported  goods  brought 
about  an  increased  consumption  of  domestic  products.  There  was  a  weaken- 
ing of  demand  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  but  sales  returned  more  to  normal 
in  November.  Unbleached  cotton,  having  the  greatest  demand  and  being  a 
prime  necessity  of  the  labouring  classes,  particularly  the  agricultural  worker,  is 
something  of  an  index  of  the  textile  trade  as  a  whole;  the  price  increased  20  per 
cent  during  the  year.  The  demand  for  common  goods  in  relation  to  fine  goods 
increased  during  the  year  from  a  proportion  of  50  per  cent  each  to  80  per  cent 
common  goods  and  20  per  cent  fine  goods. 

While  prices  have  shown  some  improvement,  there  will  have  to  be  a  further 
increase  of  both  prices  and  sales  to  enable  the  department  stores  in  particular 
to  offset  losses  of  the  past  two  years  and  to  enable  them  to  regain  the  sounder 
financial  position  of  previous  years.  There  is  nevertheless  a  more  optimistic 
atmosphere  prevailing. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  activity  in  many  standard  industries,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  textile  mills  and  shoe  factories  with  renewed  activity  in  the 
mines  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  petroleum.  There  has  also  been  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  banks  operating  in  the  country  although 
foreign  banks  have  been  gradually  closing  out. 

TRAFFIC  ON  THE  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 

In  Mexico,  where  the  National  Line?  control  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  railways  of  the  republic  and  in  practically  every  part  of  the  republic,  there 
is  common  acceptance  of  the  car  loadings  of  that  system  as  an  index  of  com- 
modity movement.  There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  car  loadings  of 
the  National  Railways  on  the  standard  gauge  lines  from  an  average  of  15,735 
per  month  in  1932  to  an  average  of  19,813  per  month  in  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1933.  On  the  narrow-gauge  lines  there  was  a  decrease  from  6,415  per  month 
in  1932  to  5,583  in  1933,  but  part  at  least  of  this  difference  as  well  as  some  of 
the  increase  on  the  standard  gauge  lines  is  accounted  for  by  the  changing  of  one 
branch  line  from  narrow  to  standard  gauge.  Disregarding  the  difference  in  size 
of  cars,  a  total  of  both  standard  and  narrow-gauge  car  loadings  gives  an  average 
per  month  of  22,150  in  1932  and  of  25,396  per  month  in  the  eleven  months  of 
1933 — an  increase  of  nearly  15  per  cent  on  the  total.  It  is  also  reported  that 
passenger  traffic  increased  from  6,473,225  in  1932  to  7,534,198  in  1933  and  the 
revenue  from  passenger  traffic  had  increased  about  700,000  pesos  bv  the  end  of 
November,  1933. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  new  coinage  of  silver  currency,  almost  entirely  of  pesos,  which  began 
in  April,  1932,  had  amounted  to  84.990,000  pesos  by  the  end  of  October,  1933; 
what  amount  has  been  placed  in  circulation  is  not  known.  The  issuance  of  the 
new  paper  currency,  which  began  on  December  5,  1931,  amounted  to  77,724,255 
pesos  on  December  29,  1933,  but  from  this  amount  must  be  deducted  52,703,519 
pesos,  the  value  of  rediscounts  collected  in  cash  which  goes  to  the  monetary 
reserve.  This  increased  circulation  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  country. 
The  monetary  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  on  December  29,  1933,  was 
97,384,351  pesos,  made  up  of  39,000,000  pesos  cash,  37,000,000  pesos  of  gold  in 
bars  and  coin,  11,000,000  pesos  in  silver  bullion  and  10,000,000  poo-  in  foreign 
currencies.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Bank  of  Mexico  is  the  govern- 
ment-controlled central  bank  and  it-  functions  are  mainly  rediscount,  regulation 
of  exchange  and  bank  note  emission. 
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Iii  general  Mexico  has  laid  the  foundations  for  a  sound  banking  system  and 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  optimism  as  to  the  future.  In  fact,  the 
present  situation  has  been  described  conservatively  as  "not  at  all  bad."  Bank 
clearings  increased  from  43,000,000  pesos  in  Januarj',  1932,  to  145,000,000  in 
December,  1932,  and  to  over  198,000,000  pesos  in  November,  1933.  Among  the 
foreign  banks,  at  least,  there  has  been  no  great  demand  for  loans.  Such  loans 
as  have  been  made  were  probably  in  general  of  a  better  type  than  those  of  a 
few  years  ago.  Outstanding  accounts  are  gradually  being  collected.  Among  the 
Leading  national  institutions,  and  the  foreign  banks  particularly,  there  are  at 
present  in  existence  large  cash  reserves  brought  about  more  by  slackness  of 
demand  for  good  loans  than  by  any  necessity  for  such  a  proportion  of  security. 
The  cash  reserve  required  by  law  is  30  per  cent  but  many  institutions  have  at 
the  present  time  reserves  of  50  per  cent  or  more. 

COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  exchange  situa- 
tion in  Mexico  has  been  the  successful  maintenance  of  the  peso  at  a  practically 
fixed  rate  with  the  American  dollar  from  July  10  to  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
every  possibility  of  the  stability  continuing  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  first  half  of  1933  the  exchange  situation  was  sufficiently  unsettled  to 
be  a  factor  quite  disturbing  to  foreign  trade.  During  January,  1933,  the  peso 
gradually  declined  in  value  in  relation  to  the  American  dollar,  the  high  point 
being  3-20  pesos  to  the  dollar  and  the  low  point  of  the  month  being  3-42  pesos 
to  the  dollar.  The  decline  continued  during  February  to  3-61.  On  March  1 
there  occurred  one  of  those  sudden  drastic  changes  so  upsetting  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  importers — the  peso  rate  improved  from  3-59  to  3-40  in  one  day.  It 
declined  again  during  the  month  until  March  31  saw  it  again  at  3-60.  An  even 
more  abrupt  change  occurred  on  April  20,  when  the  rate  improved  from  3-56 
to  3-27 — a  change  of  29  points  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  recovery  of  April 
was  lost  in  May,  when  the  rate  declined  from  3-36  to  3  •  57.  June  was  relatively 
quiet  with  a  decline  of  only  5  points  during  the  month. 

This  brief  review  will  indicate  how  difficult  it  was  for  importers  to  calculate 
with  any  accuracy  the  cost  in  pesos  of  any  order  placed  abroad  on  terms  other 
than  cash;  it  will  also  indicate  the  difficulty  of  estimating  replacement  costs. 
But  most  of  all  it  will  help  the  outsider  to  understand  the  relief  accorded  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  rate  at  3-55  with  scarce  a  flurry  for  nearly  four  months 
from  July  10  to  November  7,  when  the  rate  changed  to  3-60,  at  which  point  it 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  For  over  six  months  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  in 
its  position  as  the  Government  bank,  has  been  buying  and  selling  American 
dollars  up  to  any  amount  at  a  set  rate  which  has  not  fluctuated  more  than  five 
centavos  one  way  or  the  other,  and  which  rate  continued  without  change  for 
weeks  on  end. 

The  rate  between  the  Canadian  dollar  and  the  Mexican  peso,  which  always 
depends  on  the  relative  positions  of  both  with  the  American  dollar,  has  of  course 
suffered  not  only  the  fluctuations  described  above  but  also  those  between  the 
Canadian  and  American  dollars.  The  stability  of  the  rate  between  the  peso 
and  the  American  dollar  was,  o-f  course,  reflected  in  less  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
between  the  peso  and  the  Canadian  dollar,  but  there  still  remain  the  fluctuations 
of  the  latter  on  the  New  York  market. 

Apart  from  the  present  maintenance  of  the  rate  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
exchange  in  Mexico.  There  is  no  control  board  and  foreign  exchange  may  be 
purchased  freely  at  any  time. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

In  his  address  to  Congress  on  September  1,  1933,  the  President  of  Mexico 
reported  a  distinct  improvement  of  Government  income  during  the  first  half  of 
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the  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1932.  In  the  first  quarter  °f 
1933  the  receipts  were  51,432,314  pesos  as  contrasted  with  43,713,911  in  the 
same  period  of  1932,  while  the  contrast  for  the  second  quarter  was  less  marked 
with  49,565,882  pesos  and  48,241,479  pesos  in  the  respective  periods.  In  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  1934  it  was  stated  that 
up  to  October,  1933,  the  national  income  had  amounted  to  179,447,090  pesos, 
and  conservative  estimates  placed  the  income  for  the  remaining  two  months  of 
the  year  at  about  33,000,000  pesos,  thus  giving  promise  of  a  favourable  balance 
of  some  5,000,000  pesos.  The  1934  budget  estimates  approximately  the  same 
expenditures  generally,  except  an  increase  of  over  15,000,000  pesos  for  the  ser- 
vicing of  the  internal  public  debt. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

No  further  detailed  statistics  have  been  published  or  made  publicly  avail- 
able since  those  of  1928,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  first  quarter  of  1932 
(see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1506,  dated  December  10,  1932).  The 
following  list,  however,  shows  the  principal  products  imported  into  Mexico 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1933,  together  with  values  in  pesos: — 

Textile  Materials. — The  most  important  single  item  was  raw  cotton,  of  which  the 
importations  were  valued  at  5,048,000  pesos.  Other  cotton  products  were:  thread,  1,288,000 
pesos;  socks  and  stockings,  569,000  pesos;  laces,  120,000  pesos.  Importations  of  artificial 
silk  yarn  were  valued  at  3,707.000  pesos  with  another  291,000  pesos  of  artificial  silk  textiles. 
Carded  wool  was  valued  -at  1,139,000  pesos. 

Machinery. — In  machinery  lines  the  leading  items  were  passenger  automobiles  imported 
to  the  value  of  3,722,000  pesos;  trucks  were  valued  at  681,000  pesos;  tractors,  95,000  pesos; 
tires,  721,000  pesos;  and  motors  for  automobiles.  574.000  pesos.  Installed  machinery  was 
imported  to  the  value  of  2,048,000  pesos;  agricultural  implements,  mainly  ploughs,  321.000 
pesos;  knitting  machinery,  580,000  pesos;  calculating  machines,  160,000  pesos;  typewriters, 
383,000  pesos;   and  radio  receivers,  973,000  pesos. 

Food. — Of  food  products  by  far  the  most  important  commodity  continues  to  be  lard 
and  lard  compounds,  of  which  the  importations  in  the  first  half  of  1933  were  valued  at 
3,216,000  pesos.  Other  food  products  were  fish  and  shellfish,  dry  or  canned,  306,000  pesos; 
ham,  147,000  pesos;  condensed  or  powdered  milk,  301,000  pesos;   cheese,  135,000  pesos. 

Cocoa  importations  were  valued  at  198.000  pesos;  copra,  746,000  pesos;  malt,  268,000 
pesos;  hops,  377.000  pesos;   olive  oil,  412,000  pesos. 

Minerals  and  Metals. — Fuel  oil  was  imported  to  the  value  of  1,342,000  pesos;  crude 
petroleum,  578.000  pesos;  and  gasolene,  267.000  pesos.  Sulphur  imports  were  valued  at 
223,000  pesos;  zinc,  265.000  pesos;  cement  and  hydraulic  lime,  247,000  pesos. 

Metal  products  included:  pipes  and  fittings,  2,891,000  pesos;  tinplate,  1,028,000  pesos; 
insulated  wire,  244.000  pesos;  and  uninsulated  copper  wire,  69,000  pesos. 

Chemicals. — Chemical  produots  comprised  mainly:  coal  tar  dyes,  1,539,000  pesos;  other 
mineral  dyes.  105  000  pesos;  prepared  paints  and  varnishes.  408,000  pesos;  black  alkaline 
cyanides,  1,469.000  pesos;  caustic  soda,  1.083.000  pesos;  potassium  and  sodium  bicarbonates, 
485,000  pesos;  calcium  carbide,  455,000  pesos;  white  cj^anides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
206.000  pesos;  quinine  and  its  salts,  156,000  pesos. 

Sundry. — Wood-pulp  was  valued  at  869.000  pesos;  cigarette  paper.  279,000  pesos;  printed 
books.  594.000  pesos;  alcoholic  beverages.  683.000  pesos;  wines,  523,000  pesos;  crude  rubber, 
285,000  pesos;  films  for  photography.  205.000  pesos;  wicks,  279,000  pesos;  dynamite,  148,000 
pesos:  cattle,  165.000  pesos;  and  felt  hats.  88,000  pesos. 

The  value  of  all  importations  in  the  first  six  months  of  1933  was  106.341,000  pesos,  of 
which  the  above  items  make  up  onlv  46.046.000  pesos;  no  details  are  available  of  the  items 
making  up  the  other  60.000.000  pesos. 

Exportations  in  the  same  period  were  valued  at  147,095.000  pesos,  of  which  the  most 
important  items  were  crude  petroleum,  fuel  oil,  gasolene,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  rice, 
chickpeas,  coffee,  bananas,  chickle,  tomatoes,  zacaton  root,  sisal,  ixtle,  manufactures  of  sisal, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  leading  countries  of  supply  in  the  first  half  of  1933  were  the  United 
States,  65,770,000  pes^s;  fJermanv,"  13.565.000  pesos;  Great  Britain,  8.440.000 
pesos;  France,  5.502.000  pesos;  Spain,  2,611,000  pesos;  Switzerland,  1.940.000 
pesos;  Netherlands  1.882.000  pesos;  Sweden,  1,252,000  pesos;  Italy,  828.000 
pesos;  Belgium,  791,000  pesos;  Japan,  508,000  pesos;  and  Canada,  500.000  pesos. 
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The  United  States'  -hare  in  Mexico's  import  trade  declined  from  69  per 
cent  in  1929  to  61  per  cent  in  the  first  four  months  of  1933;  it  was  about  65  per 
cent  in  the  first  four  months  of  1932.  Great  Britain's  share  declined  from  8  per 
cent  m  the  first  third  of  1932  to  7  per  cent  in  the  same  period  of  1933,  while  at 
iiu  same  time  Germany  increased  its  proportion  from  10  per  cent  to  13-7  per 
cent,  and  France  from  4-8  per  cent  to  5-3  per  cent. 

One  indication  of  improved  trade  is  the  increase  in  customs  receipts  at  the 
port  of  Veracruz  from  31,279,487  pesos  in  1932  to  42,722,180  pesos  in  1933. 
This  increase  is  reported  to  be  more  a  result  of  greater  exportation  than  of 
importations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  values  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade  during 
recent  years.  Values  are  given  in  pesos  better  to  preserve  some  proportion  of 
one  year  to  another,- as  the  great  fluctuations  in  exchange  during  the  past  few 
years  would  render  impossible  any  accurate  conversion  to  Canadian  currency 
without  distorting  the  figures: — 

Imports    Exports  Imports  Exports 

(000's  omitted)  (000  s  omitted) 

1924    321,318       614.712  1920    382,247  590,659 

1925    390,996       682.169  1930    350,178  458,674 

L926    381,263       691,753  1931    216,585  399,711 

1927    346,387       633,659        1932    180,684  290,493 

1928    358,762  592,444 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  decline  in  imports  which  began  in  1930,  and  which 
was  so  precipitate  in  1931  as  to  reduce  importations  by  44  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  1929,  continued  in  1932  to  bring  the  decline  from  1929  to  over  52  per  cent. 
There  is  not,  of  course,  the  degree  of  favourable  balance  of  trade  indicated  by 
the  above  figures;  "invisible"  items  offset  much  or  all  of  the  advantage. 

The  statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1933  give  fair  reason  for  a  more 
optimistic  outlook.  The  following  are  the  figures  of  foreign  trade  by  main  head- 
ings for  the  period  January  to  September,  1933,  in  comparison  with  similar  data 
for  the  same  period  of  1932.  Every  item;  in  both  exports  and  imports,  shows 
a  decided  increase: — 

Imports  Exports 
(January  to  September — 000's  omitted) 

Total  W,~ 

Animals  and  animal  products  

Vegetable  products  

Mineral  products  

Textiles  

Manufactures  of  textiles  

Drugs  and  chemicals  

Sundry  manufactures  

Machines   and    tools   for  agriculture, 

industry,  mining  and  arts   . . 
Other  machines  and  tools,  and  vehicles 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

167,485 

134,474 

236,644 

225,179 

12,788 

10,993 

5.120 

3.991 

18.361 

10,241 

63,193 

58.429 

33,506 

28,504 

161,690 

157,809 

13,572 

10,910 

3,063 

2,883 

22,235 

17,738 

13,674 

12,067 

6,55  i 

4,800 

30,186 

22,260 

19,900 

17,388 

INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS 

In  July,  1933,  the  first  volume  of  the  comprehensive  industrial  census  of 
1930  was  made  available.  While  this  data  is  nowT  an  under-estimate  of  the 
industrial  development  of  Mexico,  its  totals  are  of  service  in  demonstrating 
what  is  behind  tariff  increases. 

In  1929,  the  year  for  which  the  data  was  supplied,  there  were  48,850  indus- 
trial establishments  of  all  kinds  in  Mexico  and  the  total  personnel  employed 
numbered  318,763.  The  total  investment  was  979,529,483  pesos  and  the  year's 
production  was  valued  at  900.332,923  pesos.  Arranged  in  order  of  value  of  pro- 
duction the  groups  of  industries  were:  food  products,  290,000,000  pesos;  textiles. 
195.000,000  pesos;  electricity,  68,000,000  pesos;  metallurgical  and  metallic  pro- 
ducts, 64,000,000  pesos:   clothing  and  personal,   51,000,000   pesos;  chemicals, 
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48,000,000  pesos;  tobacco,  35,000,000  pesos;  sundry  industries,  29,000,000  pesos; 
graphic  arts,  photography,  etc.,  27,000.000  pesos;  wood  and  furniture,  24.000,000 
pesos;  paper,  17,000.000  pesos;  hides  and  leather,  16,000,000  pesos;  construction 
materials,  15,000,000  pesos;  petroleum,  12,000,000  pesos;  glass  and  ceramics, 
3,000,000  pesos  each.  Of  the  centres  of  production  the  Federal  District  is  by  far 
the  most  important  with  a  total  production  for  the  year  1929  valued  at  246,000,- 
000  pesos.   The  state  of  Veracruz  follows  with  101,000,000  pesos  production. 

AGRICULTURE 

Complete  statistical  returns  of  the  crops  of  1933  are,  of  course,  not  yet 
available  nor  will  they  be  for  some  months  to  come.  The  following  are  the 
figures  of  total  production  for  1932: — 

The  most  important  food  crops,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  internal 
economy  of  Mexico,  are  frijoles  (beans)  of  which  the  yield  in  1932  amounted 
to  131,840  metric  tons  (about  3  per  cent  less  than  in  1931)  and  corn,  1,973,468 
metric  tons  (7  per  cent  less  than  in  1931,  but  7  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
of  the  previous  five  years) .  The  production  of  food  crops  mainly  for  export 
amounted  to:  chickpeas,  43,674  tons;  rice,  72,381  tons;  coffee,  43,747  tons; 
tomatoes,  86,386  tons,  and  bananas,  305,302  metric  tons.  Other  food  crops 
were:  wheat,  262,853  tons;  grain  oats,  2,295  tons  (184  per  cent  increase  over 
the  previous  year) ;  green  oats,  4,913  tons  (45  per  cent  increase) ;  malting 
barley,  4,825  tons;  green  barley,  24,213  tons;  grain  barley,  66,428  tons;  peas, 
14,405  tons;  string  beans,  3,352  tons;  onions,  12,803  tons;  sweet  potatoes,  33,657 
tons;  oranges,  112,948  tons;  limes,  21,010  tons;  potatoes,  51,509  tons;  and  sugar 
cane,  3,404,958  metric  tons. 

Fibre  products  in  1932  were  henequen  (sisal),  122,856  metric  tons  (46  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1931  and  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  five-year  average) ; 
and  cotton,  22,015  tons.  Other  crops  were  tobacco,  11,141  tons;  green  alfalfa. 
1,648,535  tons;  and  copra,  17,683  metric  tons. 

The  corn  harvest  of  1933,  estimated  at  about  1,906,802  metric  tons,  would 
be  about  3  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1932,  but  about  4  per  cent  greater  than 
the  five-year  average.  The  frijole  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  20  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1932,  and  is  estimated  at  about  157,178  metric  tons,  which  would 
be  over  26  per  cent  better  than  the  five-year  average,  and  this  in  spite  of  lack 
of  rain  in  May  and  June  and  excessive  rains  in  September.  The  wheat  crop 
of  1932-33  amounted  to  329,898  metric  tons  or  over  25  per  cent  greater  than 
the  previous  crop  and  1  per  cent  greater  than  the  five-year  average.  It  is 
estimated,  therefore,  that  the  wheat  supply  will  be  ample  until  the  next  harvest. 
The  cotton  crop  of  1933  was  estimated  at  about  49,462  metric  tons  or  120  per 
cent  better  than  that  of  1932  and  12  per  cent  greater  than  the  five-year  average 
but  more  recent  reports  indicate  that  pests  have  inflicted  some  damage.  The 
crop  of  sugar  cane  in  1932-33,  due  to  restrictions,  was  2,777,982  tons,  18  per  cent 
less  than  the  previous  one.  The  chickpea  crop  of  1932-33  amounted  to  48,424 
tons  or  nearly  11  per  cent  greater  than  the  preceding  year.  The  tomato  yield 
was  only  66,351  tons  in  1932-33  or  23  per  cent  less  than  the  1931-32  crop. 

Prognostications  for  1934  must  be  rather  vague  for  the  present.  The  exces- 
sive cold  of  November  and  December,  especially  on  the  Central  Plateau,  has 
probably  affected  the  recently  sown  crops.  Corn  and  frijoles  have  suffered 
somewhat  in  several  states.  Wheat,  too,  is  reported  to  have  been  set  back  in 
some  areas,  but  in  general  the  sowing  has  been  carried  out  under  normal  condi- 
tions.   Chickpeas  and  tomatoes  give  promise  of  being  normal. 

In  discussing  agriculture  in  Mexico  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to  note 
the  effect  of  protective  tariffs  imposed  in  May,  1931.  The  importations  of 
frijoles  on  which  the  duty  was  increased  66  per  cent,  amounted  to  4,095  metric 
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tons  in  1930,  to  8,167  tons  in  1931,  to  224  tons  in  1932,  and  to  only  21  metric 
tons  in  the  ten  months  from  January  to  October,  1933.  Importations  of  corn 
suffered  a  similar  decline  after  the  customs  duty  was  increased  500  per  cent; 
they  amounted  to  74,006  metric  tons  in  1930,  to  18,803  tons  in  1931,  to  40 
tons  in  1932,  and  to  114  metric  tons  in  January  to  October,  1933.  Wheat  im- 
portations, in  response  to  a  duty  increase  of  43  per  cent  in  the  same  month 
of  May,  1931,  declined  from  77,950  metric  tons  in  1930  to  28,591  tons  in  1931, 
and  even  more  drastically  to  487  tons  in  1932,  but  recovered  slightly  in  the 
period  January  to  November,  1933,  to  1,602  metric  tons  (about  58,800  bushels), 
of  which  423  tons  came  from  Canada  and  were  destined  for  the  Gulf  states  of 
Yucatan  and  Veracruz  while  the  other  1,179  tons  were  from  the  United  States 
and  were  for  the  northern  border  states,  mainly  Lower  California  and  Tamau- 
lipas.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  evidenced  in  recent  months 
against  any  reduction,  temporary  or  not,  of  the  duty  on  wheat  and  in  favour 
of  complete  prohibition  of  importation.  The  existing  duty  is  a  high  barrier, 
and  unless  the  coming  crop  be  a  failure  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  Mexico 
making  any  wheat  importations  of  importance.  The  imports  of  wheat  flour, 
on  which  the  duty  increase  was  over  47  per  cent,  have  declined  from  3,497 
metric  tons  in  1930  to  289  tons  in  1931  and  dropped  to  75  tons  in  1932.  Apples, 
another  Canadian  export,  suffered  a  similar  fate  in  December,  1930,  when  the 
duty  was  increased  350  per  cent.  Imports  of  apples  declined  from  2,145  metric 
tons  in  1930  to  44  tons  in  1931. 

MINING 

Statistics  for  the  year  1932  show  very  great  reductions,  in  comparison  with 
1931,  of  the  production  of  practically  all  metals  and  minerals.  Gold  production 
declined  from  19,378  kg.  in  1931  to  18,171  kg.  in  1932,  a  difference  of  1,207  kg.; 
silver  production  was  1,655-6  metric  tons,  a  decline  of  1,021  tons;  copper  pro- 
duction was  35,255  tons,  a  decrease  of  18,956  tons;  lead  production  was  89,379 
tons  less  than  in  1931  and  amounted  to  only  137,400  tons;  zinc  decreased  from 
120,289  tons  in  1931  to  57,211  tons  in  1932,  a  decrease  of  63,078  tons;  anti- 
mony showed  an  even  more  drastic  decline  from  5,443  tons  in  1931  to  1,338 
tons  in  1932;  amorphous  graphite  decreased  from  3,121  tons  *  to  2,045  tons; 
arsenic  from  6,508  tons  to  3,767  tons;  tin  from  773  tons  to  751  tons;  molybdenum 
from  5-7  tons  to  5-2  tons;  and  coal  from  782,869  tons  to  652,621  metric  tons. 
The  only  increases  of  production  were:  mercury,  from  251-3  metric  tons  in  1931 
to  252-7  metric  tons  in  1932;  bismuth,  from  nil  to  17  tons;  and  cadmium  from 
31-8  tons  to  86-1  metric  tons.  Thus  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  arsenic, 
graphite,  and  coal  all  continued  the  decline  in  production  which  began  in  1929 
and  1930.  Antimony  and  tin  production,  however,  have  declined  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  years.  Mercury  production  continues  to  increase  though  at  a  rate 
less  spectacular  than  in  the  previous  few  years. 

In  comparing  the  statistics  of  production  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1933 
with  those  of  the  same  period  of  1932  slightly  more  hopeful  signs  are  noted. 
The  production  of  gold,  copper,  zinc,  graphite,  all  show  decided  increases,  as  do 
cadmium,  molybdenum,  and  bismuth.  Lead,  however,  continues  to  suffer  a 
severe  decline  in  production  and  silver,  antimony,  arsenic,  mercury,  tin,  and 
coal  were  all  produced  in  lesser  quantity.  In  October,  1933,  however,  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  showed  a  decided  increase  over  September,  1933,  and  over 
October,  1932,  as  did  copper,  arsenic,  cadmium,  molybdenum,  and  coal.  Lead 
production  improved  about  200  per  cent  in  October,  1933,  as  compared  with 
September,  1933,  though  still  lower  than  in  October,  1932.  Zinc  production 
declined  in  October,  1933,  as  compared  with  September,  1933,  but  was  still 
somewhat  higher  than  in  October,  1932.  There  was  no  production  of  tin  in 
October,  1933,  nor  in  October,  1932. 
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PETROLEUM 

Perceptible  signs  of  some  improvement  in  the  petroleum  industry  of  Mexico 
may  be  seen  in  slight  increases  in  the  production  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas, 
in  refining  activities,  in  exports  and  in  domestic  consumption,  particularly  of 
gasolene.  In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  the  average  daily  production  was 
91,846  barrels  compared  with  the  daily  average  of  89,331  barrels  in  the  same 
period  of  1932.  The  production  for  the  year  1933  is  estimated  at  33,500,000 
barrels  or  about  700,000  barrels  more  than  were  produced  in  1932  and  500,000 
more  than  in  1931.  The  production  figure  of  1933  is  the  first  check  to  the 
constantly  diminishing  production  registered  since  1921,  the  year  of  maximum 
production.  The  figures  of  annual  production  of  crude  petroleum,  in  mil- 
lions of  barrels,  for  the  years  1921  to  1933  were  as  follows:  1921,  193-4; 
1922,  182-3;  1923,  149-6;  1924,  139-7;  1925,  115-5;  1926,  90-4;  1927,  64;  1928, 
50;  1929,  44-7;  1930,  39-5;  1931,  33;  1932,  32-8;  1933  (est.),  33-5. 

In  1932  the  production  of  natural  gas,  not  as  yet  used  domestically  to  any 
great  extent,  was  over  9  billion  cubic  feet.  The  production  in  1933  is  estimated 
at  about  11  billion  cubic  feet.  The  production  of  gasolene  from  the  wet  gas 
amounted  to  161,741  barrels  in  1932  and  is  estimated  at  191,000  in  1933. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  established  refineries  and  a 
few  small  plants  have  been  constructed  by  companies  independent  of  the  large 
corporations.  In  1932  the  total  production  of  all  derivatives  of  petroleum 
amounted  to  23,900,000  barrels,  of  which  the  greatest  part  was  refined  gasolene 
and  fuel  oil;  the  production  in  1933  has  been  estimated  at  about  28,000,000 
barrels. 

Exportations  in  1933  are  estimated  at  about  21,000,000  barrels  or  about 
1,000,000  less  than  in  1932,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  was  an  unusual  amount 
of  exportation  in  the  first  quarter  of  1932  to  the  United  States  in  anticipation  of 
an  increase  in  the  tariff  of  that  country. 

In  September,  1933,  the  petroleum  industry  suffered  a  very  serious  setback 
at  its  most  important  centre  from  the  cyclones  and  floods  which  devastated 
Tampico  and  the  surrounding  districts.  The  industry  in  that  area  was  practically 
paralyzed  for  over  two  weeks  and  producers  were  put  to  very  considerable  expense 
and  work  in  rehabilitating  their  plants. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  first  sky-scraper  of  Mexico  City,  the  national  building  of  eleven  storeys, 
was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  an  area 
where  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  bedrock  and  where  the  earthquake 
menace  is  always  present.  A  year  thus  inaugurated  has  continued  outstanding 
in  constructional  activities.  Mexico  City  now  has  concreted  streets,  strongly 
reinforced  against  damage  by  earthquakes.  Street  car  lines  were  removed 
to  back  streets  and  in  certain  parts  buildings  were  torn  down  to  give  a  broader 
and  finer  sweep  to  the  avenue.  Somewhat  similar  development  has  occurred  in 
some  other  cities  of  the  republic  with  the  modernization  of  the  water  system  and 
other  improvements.  Road  development  has  also  been  carried  on  steadily, 
especially  on  the  highway  from  the  capital  to  the  American  border.  Harbour 
improvements  of  considerable  extent  on  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  coasts  are 
projected  to  take  care  of  the  new  coastguard  ships  now  being  constructed  in 
Spain.  There  are  also  the  flood-control  works  on  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  constructed 
in  collaboration  with  the  United  States  Government.  Irrigation  schemes  go 
steadily  ahead  and  a  very  considerable  expenditure  is  planned  lor  the  next  six 
years. 
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ARGENTINE  CARDBOARD  MARKET 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  centimetre  equals  0-39  inches;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilogram 

equals  2-2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  January  16,  1934. — Total  imports  of  the  various  types  of 
cardboard  used  in  this  market  have,  in  common  with  most  other  commodi- 
ties, hern  declining  in  recent  years,  partly  due  to  a  general  absence  of  demand 
and  also  because  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  local  industry,  which  is  now 
producing  lines  which  formerly  had  to  be  obtained  from  abroad.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  competition  offered  by  the  domestic  manufacturers,  there  is  still 
a  considerable  demand  for  certain  imported  types. 

Below  are  given  statistics  covering  the  importation  of  the  main  types  of 
cardboard,  classified  in  Argentine  trade  returns  under  the  general  heading  of 
"carton"  as  follows: — 


Ordinary  Cardboard  Without  Lining 


1930 

1931 

1932 

Country  of  Origin 

Figures  in  Kilograms 

  13.737,607 

10,179,530 

8.037.357 

  2.157,681 

2.059,125 

823.622 

  860,722 

890,615 

985.337 

  247,230 

222,303 

112.121 

Finland  

  5,011.649 

3.829.449 

3,830.595 

  1,028,264 

515,724 

754.361 

Holland  

  2,699,732 

1,507,437 

749.638 

  1,507,517 

815,026 

632,064 

Lined  Cardboard 

of  Medium  and  Fine  Quality 

  2,055,174 

2,365,363 

1,947.909 

  1,051,080 

1.112.323 

1,061,257 

520,209 

179,671 

  75.083 

64,859 

68.845 

  122,421 

3,188 

27.465 

2.325 

46.924 

Holland  

  32.786 

3.037 

10.042 

  124,082 

129,019 

150.487 

  626,847 

461.016 

360,685 

Cut  Cardboard,  Partly  Manufactured 

  195.141 

151.160 

81,561 

  150,604 

9S.S20 

34.749 

  22.802 

39,678 

36.351 

  4,017 

5.541 

721 

Holland  

  9,204 

2.248 

18 

  4,686 

1.563 

6.268 

  79 

125 

2,979 

Although  opinions  even  among  importers  are  rather  conflicting  as  to  the 
types  of  cardboard  included  in  each  of  the  above  statistical  classifications,  it  is 
understood  that,  in  addition  to  ordinary  and  lined  cardboard,  the  figures  cover 
strawboard,  leather-board,  and  certain  grades  of  pasteboard. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  AND  PRICES 

Holland  is  the  principal  supplier  of  strawboard,  which  is  mainly  employed 
in  Argentina  for  making  cartons,  rough  containers,  valises,  inner  soles,  pad 
backs,  calendar  backs,  etc.  Recent  quotations  from  Dutch  exporters  have  been 
about  £8  per  metric  ton,  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  agent's  commission  included. 

Most  of  the  pasteboard  reaching  this  market  comes  from  Finland  and  Scan- 
dinavia, and  its  chief  uses  are  for  the  better-class  cartons,  pastry  trays,  pad 
backs,  etc.  Latest  quotations  from  Northern  Europe  have  been  approximately 
£9  per  metric  ton,  c.i.f.  Argentina. 
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Leather-board  is  imported  mainly  from  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Certain  grades  of  this  class  of  board  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  containers,  while  others  are  employed  in  the  shoemaking  industry  as  a 
filler,"  and  still  another  use  for  leather-board  is  found  in  the  manufacture  of 
light  trunks  and  valises.  Quotations  range  from  £9  to  £12  per  metric  ton,  c.i.f. 
Buenos  Aires,  according  to  the  grade. 

Lined  cardboard  is  imported  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Sweden,  although 
the  very  best  qualities  are  said  to  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  bulk 
of  the  trade  is  in  cardboard  lined  only  on  the  one  side,  and  it  is  employed  here 
principally  in  the  manufacture  of  posters,  signboards  and  light  containers.  Prac- 
tically all  imported  lined  cardboard  is  white.  The  regular  weights  are  260, 
300,  350,  400,  and  450  grams,  put  up  in  wrapped  packets  of  100  sheets  each 
and  in  the  76  by  112  centimetre  size  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  present  aver- 
age price  for  Swedish  lined  cardboard  is  about  £13  10s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires  for  orders  of  60  tons  and  above.  Lined  cardboard  is  now  manufactured 
in  Argentina,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  local  product  is  of  inferior  quality  and 
that  it  generally  takes  a  400-gram  Argentine  board  to  replace  the  correspond- 
ing European  product  weighing  300  grams. 

The  above  boards  appear  to  be  the  items  constituting  the  bulk  of  Argen- 
tine imports  under  the  general  description  of  cardboard,  which  is  supposed  to 
include  all  the  ordinary  heavier  types.  There  are,  of  course,  other  types 
imported  within  the  above  classification,  but  in  much  lesser  quantities.  Small 
samples  of  the  various  boards  referred  to  above  are  being  forwarded  along  with 
this  report  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  inspection 
by  interested  Canadian  firms. 

IMPORTS  OF  "  CARTULINA  "  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

"  Carton  "  is  the  term  applied  to  the  bulk  of  cardboard  imports,  particu- 
larly for  all  ordinary  weights  of  say  from  400  grams  per  square  metre  and  up- 
wards, although  owing  to  the  methods  of  appraisal  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  minimum  weights  for  this  class.  In  addition  to  "  carton," 
there  is  a  considerable  importation  of  what  is  described  in  the  Argentine  trade 
returns  as  "  cartulina,"  imports  of  which,  from  1929  to  1932  inclusive,  are  given 
as  follows:  — 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Country  of  Origin 

Figures  in 

Kilograms 

1,604,766 

1,268,297 

1,142,039 

935.630 

1,082,218 

829,706 

872,805 

550,461 

58,832 

25,026 

19,065 

20.506 

15,817 

40,448 

55,208 

85,183 

99,331 

97,791 

65,810 

47.140 

Italy  

66,797 

72,871 

25,015 

41,462 

Holland  

140,561 

68,1 1 1 

53,747 

51,574 

United  Kingdom  . .  . 

72,170 

72,042 

31,469 

41,058 

25,705 
29,158 

15,791 
34,091 

68,430 
21,120 

7,632 

The  local  denomination  of  "  cartulina  "  is  generally  applied  to  a  thin  glossed 
cardboard  weighing  from  200  grams  to  400  grams  per  square  metre,  and  this 
type  of  board,  which  is  imported  in  various  colours,  comes  principally  from  Ger- 
many. Fine  glossed  cardboards  are  generally  imported  in  packets  of  100  sheets 
each  of  50  by  60  or  56  by  76  centimetres,  orders  being  placed  by  the  number  of 
kilos  to  each  500  sheets.  The  weights  entering  into  a  regular  specification  arc 
as  follows:  30,  35,  40,  45,  50,  60,  80  and  120  kilograms  per  packel  of  500  sheets. 
It  is  usual  when  ordering  to  state  the  number  of  cases  required  with  contents 
subdivided  in  100  kilogram  parcels. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  testing  out  the  possibilities  of  this  market  arc 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos 
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Aires,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples.  The  latter  should 
be  forwarded  by  sample  post  in  packages  weighing  less  than  one  pound,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  delivered  direct  without  any  customs  intervention.  Before 
attempting  to  outer  this  market,  however,  in  view  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
remittance  of  funds  abroad  from  Argentina,  due  to  the  exchange  situation,  inter- 
ested  exporters  should  first  acquaint  themselves  with  the  various  regulations  in 
effect.  In  this  connection  several  recent  reports  on  Argentine  exchange  have  been 
forwarded  from  this  office,  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos. 
1554  (December  9,  1933),  1558  (December  23),  and  1562  (January  6,  1934), 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TARIFF 

The  duties  on  cardboards  entering  Argentina  are  set  forth  as  follows: — 

Official  Value  Duty 

per  Kg.,  Per  Cent  of 

Classification                                         Gold  Pesos  Official  Value 
Cardboard,  without  lining,  straw  yellow,  grey,  and  of  wood, 

common  quality                                                                         0.096  32 

Cardboard,  lined,  and  of  any  other  material,  up  to  fine  quality         0.192  32 

Cardboard,  cut,  partly  manufactured,  for  receptacles                          0.24  32 

Cardboard,    cut,    partly    manufactured,    for    containers  and 

printed  matter                                                                              0.24  47 

Pasteboard  in  general                                                                         0.32  32 

1  gold  peso  equals  96^  cents  Canadian  at  par. 

All  the  above  duties  are  subject  to  a  temporary  additional  tax  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  official  value. 


HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Argentine  paper  peso  equals  42  cents  Canadian  at  par) 

Buenos  Aires,  January  26,  1934. — Since  the  creation  of  a  National  Highway 
Bureau  in  Argentina  (reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1531, 
June  3,  1933),  plans  and  specifications  for  a  national  highway  scheme  have  been 
drafted,  and  during  1933,  as  finances  permitted,  a  limited  amount  of  road  con- 
struction was  undertaken.  The  major  portion  of  the  moneys  available  was  spent 
on  bridges  and  culverts.  Some  of  these  were  built  of  steel,  while  the  remainder 
were  of  reinforced  concrete.  Under  date  January  25,  1934,  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  announced  in  detail  the  program  to  be  undertaken  during  1934-35 
calling  for  an  estimated  expenditure  of  177,000,000  paper  pesos.  Of  this  amount 
133,000,000  is  to  be  spent  by  the  Highway  Bureau,  and  44,000,000  pesos  advanced 
as  "  federal  aid  "  to  the  provinces  and  territories,  which  sum  will  be  devoted  to 
the  works  of  construction  coming  within  the  general  scheme. 

The  two  most  important  aims  of  the  program  are  to  provide  employment, 
road  grading  in  the  main  being  done  by  manual  labour,  and  to  use  materials 
made  in  Argentina.  The  expenditure  on  foreign  materials  is  estimated  at  8,000,000 
pesos.  In  the  case  of  reinforced  concrete  roads,  it  is  indispensable  to  use  foreign 
metal,  but  this  cost,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
works.  In  the  case  of  macadam  or  asphalt  roads,  100  per  cent  of  the  materials 
is  available  in  the  country. 

All  work  coming  under  the  Highway  Bureau  is  done  by  tender,  and  tenders 
covering  the  new  construction  to  be  undertaken  during  the  next  two  years  are 
likely  to  be  called  for  within  ninety  days.  As  a  rule  only  30  days  are  allowed 
between  the  call  for  tenders  and  the  date  on  which  they  must  be  submitted. 
Manufacturers  of  products  which  would  likely  be  required  in  the  road  construe- 
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tion  program  who  are  not  already  represented  in  this  market,  stand  very  little, 
if  any,  chance  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  foreign  materials  that  will  be  purchased 
by  the  local  firms  securing  contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  having 
local  representatives  should  keep  them  informed  of  any  change  in  prices  so  that 
when  a  local  contractor  applies  to  the  agent  for  prices,  the  agent  will  be  in  a 
position  to  quote  at  once. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  rolled  sheets,  strips,  plates, 
and  cut  or  stamped  discs  of  zinc  (now  10  per  cent  ad  valorem),  and  for  the 
addition  to  the  free  list  of  alloys  or  mixtures  of  calcium  and  silicon  or  of  calcium, 
silicon,  and  iron,  containing  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  calcium  and  not  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  silicon  (now  apparently  10  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

The  committee  further  announce  that  the  application  previously  advertised 
for  drawback  under  section  9  of  the  Finance  Act,  1932,  in  the  case  of  graphite 
(plumbago)  crucibles,  and  muffle  rings,  stands,  stirrers,  and  covers  therefor,  in 
respect  of  the  natural  flake  graphite  used  in  their  manufacture,  has  now  been 
withdrawn.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence-  Journal  No.  1556,  November  25, 
1933,  page  888.)  They  also  announce  that  they  are  not  proceeding  with  the 
proposal  for  conversion  to  equivalent  specific  rates  of  duty  of  the  general  ad 
valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  raw  onions,  flower  bulbs,  and  raw  guano.  (See 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1552,  October  28,  1933,  page  719.) 

The  duties  referred  to  apply  to  products  of  non-Empire  countries,  products 
of  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  (except  the  Irish  Free  State) 
being  exempt  from  duty  under  the  Import  Duties  Act. 

Signing  Certificates  of  Origin  for  United  Kingdom 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner  in 
London,  England,  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  Canadian  firms  observing 
the  instructions  on  United  Kingdom  certificates  of  origin  to  the  effect  that  the 
certificate  must  be  given  'personally  by  the  proprietor,  or  by  a  partner  or  prin- 
cipal official,  of  the  firm  or  company  concerned.  A  certificate  given  by  a  com- 
pany or  "  on  behalf  of,"  "  per  pro,"  "  per,"  "  for,"  etc.,  a  person,  firm,  or  com- 
pany will  not  be  accepted.  For  example,  a  rubber  stamp  with  the  name  of  the 
firm  and  the  word  "  per  "  thereunder,  even  though  the  exporter  sign  his  name 
after  the  word  "  per,"  is  unsatisfactory.  The  signature  to  the  declaration  must 
be  attached  without  any  qualification  and  the  position  in  the  firm  that  is  occu- 
pied by  the  party  who  signs  the  document  should  be  stated  immediately  following 
the  signature. 

British  Certificates  of  Origin 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  February  9,  1934,  that  every  shipment  of  Canadian  goods,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  British  preferential  tariff,  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
appropriate  British  Customs  certificate  of  origin.  This  certificate,  which  should 
be  furnished  to  the  importer  together  with  the  customary  invoices  and  shipping 
documents,  must  necessarily  be  in  the  exact  form  and  style  as  required  by  the 
British  Customs  authorities.  Out-of-date  forms,  and  incorrectly  completed  forms, 
are  naturally  unacceptable  and  only  cause  inconvenience  and  delay  for  the  British 
importer. 
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[n  general,  manufactured  goods  require  Certificate  of  Origin  No.  120  (Sale), 
le  unmanufactured  produce,  such  as  wheat,  requires  Certificate  of  Origin 
I  1 9  (Sale).    For  sugars  and  tobaccos  and  for  composite  articles  other  forms 
ssary,  and  unless  these  are  used  the  merchandise  on  reaching  the  United 
Kingdom  is  subject  to  full  rates  of  duty. 

[1  is  essential  therefore  that  great  care  be  taken  to  ensure  that  only  the 
ci  rrecl  and  appropriate  certificate  of  origin  forms  are  employed.    In  order  to 
avoid  embarrassment,  delay  in  delivery,  inconvenience  and  penalties,  Cana- 
exporters  are  urged,  in  case  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  form,  to  consult 
th<  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Changes  were  made  in  Certificate  of  Origin  Form  No.  120  (Sale)  in  August, 
L933,  and  Canadian  firms  not  fully  aware  of  the  present  requirements  should 
insult  the  Department  before  undertaking  further  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  proper  signing  of  certificates  by  an  official  of  standing  in  the  exporting 
firm  is  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  by  exporters,  if  difficulties  are  to  be 

avoided. 

Initialling  Deletions  in  United  Kingdom  Customs  Form 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  exporting  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
directed  to  Certificate  of  Origin  E,  form  No.  120  (Sale),  which  is  drawn  so  that 
it  can  be  used  for  shipments  requiring  either  25  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  or  75  per 
cent  Canadian  or  other  British  Empire  content.  The  appropriate  percentage  is 
to  be  retained,  the  other  two  figures  being  deleted.  While  the  printed  form 
m<  rely  states  that  the  person  executing  it  is  to  "  delete  as  necessary,"  advice  has 
been  received  that  the  deletions  regarding  percentage  of  content  should  be 
initialled  by  the  person  signing  the  form. 

Australian  Marking  Regulations 

With  reference  to  a  regulation  under  the  Australian  Commerce  (Trade 
Descriptions)  Act,  at  first  announced  to  operate  from  February  1,  1934,  but  later 
postponed  to  be  enforced  from  April  1,  1934,  respecting  the  marking  of  powder 
puffs  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  Australian  authorities  announce 
that  the  marking  should  be  applied  to  the  goods  themselves  where  practicable 
as  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  marking  to  the  ribbon  or  other 
material  usually  sewn  on  the  back  for  holding  purposes. 

As  regards  electric  incandescent  lamps,  the  marking  of  which  is  also  to 
be  effective  as  from  April  1,  1934,  it  is  announced  that  where  it  is  impracticable 
for  them  to  be  marked  as  to  country  of  origin  the  necessary  marking  must 
appear  on  the  immediate  container.  Marking  as  to  voltage  and  wattage  is 
necessary  only  in  respect  of  lamps  of  general  lighting  service  types.  Lamps 
such  as  head  and  tail  lamps  for  motor  cars  need  clear  marking  as  to  origin  only.  . 

Netherlands  India  Luxury  Tax 

Mr.  R,  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia,  advises  under 
date  January  6,  1934,  that  the  Netherlands  Indies  luxury  tax,  as  outlined  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1550,  has  been  passed  with  only  minor 
amendments  by  the  States  General  in  Holland  and  will  become  effective  January 
10,  1934. 

Licences  for  Imports  of  Prepared  Hides  and  Skins  into  Belgium 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  advises  that 
the  Moniteur  Beige  of  February  9  contained  a  royal  decree,  dated  February  6 
and  effective  February  11,  stipulating  that  licences  must  be  obtained  by  importers 
from  the  Minister  of  Industry,  or  his  delegate,  for  the  importation  into  Belgium 
of  prepared  hides  and  skins,  under  tariff  item  Nos.  466b  (hides  and  skins,  painted 
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or  moroccoed,  other  than  skins  of  goats,  kids,  and  sheep,  dyed  black  or  in  other 
colours  than  black),  467  (hides  and  skins,  varnished  or  lacquered,  patent  leather), 
and  468b  (hides  and  skins  not  specified). 

Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  February  16,  1934,  advises  that,  effective  February  26,  a  number  of 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  import  tariff  of  Mexico.  The  greater  part  of  the 
changes  has  been  in  the  working  and  enlargement  of  items,  but  the  follow- 
ing may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  (Conversion  to  Canadian  cur- 
rency has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  3.60  pesos  equal  $1.) 

The  duty  on  construction  woods  other  than  fir,  pine,  spruce,  or  hemlock,  in  pieces  up  to 
55  mm.  (2*16  inches)  in  thickness  and  over  3  metres  (9-84  feet)  in  length  has  been  reduced 
from  the  rate  of  2  pesos  per  100  gross  kilograms  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1934,  to 
the  previous  rate  of  70  centavos  per  100  gross  kilos,  or  about  8-8  cents  Canadian  per  100 
pounds.    (See  similar  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1510,  January  7,  1033.) 

Velvets  of  silk,  even  when  worked,  provided  the  weight  per  square  metre  exceeds  400 
grams,  are  now  charged  the  rate  of  25  pesos  per  legal  kilogram,  or  about  $3.15  Canadian  per 
pound;  formerly  37  pesos  per  legal  kilo.  Velvets  of  fibres  other  than  silk,  but  with  a  mix- 
ture of  silk  in  whatever  proportion,  even  when  worked,  provided  the  weight  per  square 
metre  does  not  exceed  400  grams,  are  now  assessed  20  pesos  per  legal  kilogram,  or  about 
$2.51  Canadian  per  pound;  formerly  10  pesos  per  legal  kilo. 

The  duty  on  sodium  sulphate  and  potassium  sulphate  has  been  increased  from  5  centavos 
per  gross  kilo  to  15  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  or  about  1-8  cents  Canadian  per  pound. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  of  2  centavos  per  gross  kilo  on  benzol  an  additional  duty  of 
8  centavos  per  litre,  or  about  2-4  cents  Canadian  per  quart,  has  been  imposed. 

Chilean  Wheat  Import  Regulations 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lima,  advises  under 
date  February  7,  1934,  that  by  a  decree  promulgated  January  19,  1934,  no  wheat, 
destined  for  milling,  may  be  imported  into  Chile  unless  it  be  entirely  free  from 
polilla  (weevil,  Sitotroga  Cerealella).  Each  shipment  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  health  certificate  issued  by  a  competent  authority  of  the  exporting  country 
and  vised  by  a  Chilean  consul,  certifying  that  the  region  in  which  the  wheat  has 
been  produced  is  free  from  this  insect. 

In  cases  where  the  wheat  comes  from  areas  infested  by  the  insect,  the  parcel 
of  wheat  together  with  its  containers  must  be  fumigated  or  heat-treated  before 
shipment  in  a  manner  that  will  guarantee  the  total  destruction  of  those  insects 
which  may  be  present  either  outside  or  inside  of  the  grains. 

Evidence  of  the  presence  of  live  insects  in  the  parcel  will  alone  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  refusal  by  the  Health  Authorities  of  permission  to  unload  the  ship- 
ment. 

The  sacks  which  contain  the  wheat  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
ordinary  loading  and  unloading  strains  without  breaking.  Wheat  imported  for 
seed  purposes  will  be  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Plant  and  Vege- 
table Health  Law. 

China  Customs  Adopts  Metric  System 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1562 
(January  6,  1934)  concerning  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  the  China 
Customs  as  of  February  1,  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Shanghai,  advises  that  the  notification  relates  only  to  the  weight  on  the  pack- 
ages, cases,  and  containers  in  general  and  to  the  invoices  passing  through  the 
customs.  To  his  knowledge,  no  government  regulation  requires  metric  weight^ 
and  measures  to  be  shown  on  actual  goods,  immediate  containers,  or  labels.  As 
previously  stated,  the  new  regulation  is  not  obligatory,  but  Mr.  Cosgrave  sug- 
gests that  Canadian  exporters  will  further  their  own  interests  by  observing  it 
fully. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bcntley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  26 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  26,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  19,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Stratford,  Omt. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 
La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E 
•Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alfra. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Montreal,  P.Q. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trad*  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Haddock  and  Hake  

Codfish  and  Hake  

Dried  Mushrooms  

Flour  

Feedstuff's  

Miscellaneous — 

Horsehide — 

Driving  Gauntlets  

House  Insecticides  

Box  shooks  

Padlocks  

Asbestos,  in  Fibre  and  Powder.. 

Carpenters',  Woodworkers',  En- 
gineers' and  Household  Tools 
Builders'  Hardware  

Woodenware  (Camp  Beds)  

Horse-drawn  ice  Delivery  Wag 

gons  

Semi-Manufactured  Products 

(Electrical  and  Engineering). 

Motor  Accessories  

Pipes  and  Pipe  Fittings  

Railway  Materials  


139 

140 

141 
142 
143 


144 
145 
140 
147 
148 


140 
L50 

L51 

152 
1 63 
L54 
155 


Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 

Tientsin,  China  

Guantanamo,  Cuba  

Hamburg,  Germany  


London,  England. . 
Manzanillo,  Cuba. . 
Liverpool,  England 
Dairen,  Manchuria  . 
Barcelona,  Spain . . . 


London,  England 
London,  England 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.. . 

London,  England  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Bangkok,  Siam  

Tsingtao,  China  


Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  preferential  duties  under  the  nevr 
British  Tariff,  Customs  regulations  require  original  invoice  and  Certificate  of 
Origin  must  be  produced  when  goods  of  Canadian  origin  are  being  cleared 
through  Customs  in  Great  Britain. 

Please  see  that  necessary  forms  are  forwarded  to  your  consignees  as  early 
as  possible  so  that  no  delay  will  be  encountered  in  clearing  their  goods  through 
British  Customs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  March  10;  Montclare,  March  17;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March 
25;  Duchess  of  York,  March  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Adriatic,  March  12;  Georgic,  March 
26  and  April  23;  Britannic,  April  9 — all  White  Star  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  March  13;  Ince- 
more,  April  3 — both  Furness  Line;  Nevisian,  Dominion  Line,  March  13;  Manchester 
Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  March  27. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  March  9;  Beaverford,  March  16;  Beaverbrae,  March  23; 
Beaverhill,  March  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  March  11;  Aurania,  March  18; 
Alaunia,  March  25 — all  Cunard  Line;  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  calls  at 
Dundee),  March  14. 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  24;  Westernland,  March  11  and 
April  8;  Pennland,  March  25 — both  Red  Star  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  March  10  :  Manchester  Spinner,  March  17;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  March  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  31;  Manchester  Producer,  April  7 
— all  Manchester  Line;  Nevisian,  Leyland  Line,  March  13. 

To  Glasgoiu. — Airthria,  March  17;  Sulairia,  March  30 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimglen,  March  12;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March 
26;  Cairnross,  April  9 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Marengo,  March  12;  Kelso,  April  1 — both 
Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith);  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (does 
not  call  at  Newcastle),  March  14. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea— Bristol  City,  March  16;  Boston  City,  March  30 — both 
Bristol  City  Line.  , 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  March  10;  Norttonian,  March  24 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Marengo,  March  5;  Kelso,  April  1 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads,  March  14;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian 
Pacific,  March  23. 

To  Copenhagen  and.  Baltic  Ports. — United  States.  March  5;  Tennessee,  March  27 — both 
Scandinavia-America  Line;  Carlsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  March  31. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm,  March  19;  Gripsholm,  April  23— both 
Swedish- America  Line;   Carlsholm,  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line,  March  23. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Picrre-Miquelon. — Dominica.  March  5  and  10;  Silvia.  March 
12  and  26 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co..  March 
5  and  19;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  March  13;  Portia.  New- 
foundland Ry.  and  SS.  Co.  (does  noit  call  at  St.  Pierre),  March  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  $f. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  11;  Lady  Drake,  March 
25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia.  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Primo,  March  8;  Christian  Krohg. 
March  22— both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Somers  (also  calls  at 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  March  7;  Caithcart,  March  14;  Lady  Rodney  (also  calls  at  Hamil- 
ton and  Nassau),  March  21;  Cavelier,  March  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Heien,  March  14;  Lillemor,  March  28 
—both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Colborne  (also  calls  at  St,  Georges),  March  17;  Chomedy  (does  not  call  at  Ber- 
muda), March  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica),  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment 
at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince. 
March  14;  Silversandal,  March  28;  Cingalese  Prince,  April  11;  Silveryew,  April  25 — all 
Furness-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (tranship- 
ment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National, 
March  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian 
National,  March  30.  , 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Madoera,  Java-New  York 
Line,  March  16. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  March  9;  Montclare,  March  16  and  April  6;  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  March  24;  Duchess  of  York,  March  30;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  6 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  March  8;  Beaverford,  March  15;  Beaverbrae,  March  22; 
Beaverhill,  March  29;   Beaverburn,  April  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific.  , 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  March  8;  Manchester  Spinner,  March  13;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  March  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  29 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmoulh,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  March  7;  Nontonian,  March  21 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  March  10;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March 
24 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  March  15;   Sulairia,  March  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  23.  , 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
March  23. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  March  24. 
To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Ladjr  Hawkins,  March  7;  Lady  Drake,  March 
21 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Christian  Krohg,  Ocean  Dominion 
Line,  March  17. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outporls.—San  Bruno,  March  17;  San  Benito,  March  31 — 
both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  International  Freighting  Co.. 
March  17. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Perth,  American  and  Indian  Line,  March  28. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  Elder-Dempster  Lines,  Ltd.,  March. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Damsterdyk,  March  8;  Loch  Katrine,  March  24 — both  Royal 
Mail  Lines  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Parthenia,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls 
at  Glasgow),  March  20;  Viking  Star.  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Southamp- 
ton, Rotterdam  and  Newcastle  but  not  at  London),  March  26;  Pacific  Grove,  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Mam-hosf cr),  March  30. 
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To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  March  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons  Ltd.,  March  8; 
Astoria,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  March  9. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Danwood,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  March  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Boren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  March  17. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  March  24;  Mala,  April  7— both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Capac,  March  15;  Condor,  March  28;  Charcass, 
April  15 — all  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru.  March  17;  Heian  Miaru,  April  5;  Hikawa 
Maru.  April  19 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Seiandia,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  March  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion  (calls  Miike),  March  11;  Tan- 
talus, April  1 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), March  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  24;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  April  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  April  13 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Bellingham,  March  8;  Tacoma,  April  8 — both 
Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Shelton,  March  18;  Seattle,  April  18 — 
both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penanq, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Bengalen,  March  17;  Binitang  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  April  4; 
Silverhazel,  April  14 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  March  28;  Niagara,  April  25 — both 
Canadian-Ausitralasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cross,  M'arch  19;  Golden 
Bear,  April  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  March  6; 
Waikawa,  April  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer.  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd., 
March  12. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  March  5;  Pacific  Ranger,  March  19;  Pacific  Grove, 
April  2;  Pacific  President,  April  6;  Pacific  Exporter,  April  30 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerika,  East  Asiatic 
Co.  (calls  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas),  April  13. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Este,  March  10;  Oakland,  March  21;  Vancouver. 
March  31 — all  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Jose,  Feb.  27;  Washing- 
ton, March  9;  San  Anitonio,  March  31 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  March  12;  Annie  Johnson,  April  6;  Canada, 
April  12 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  March  14;  California,  April 
5 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Oakwonth,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.  Ltd.,  March  22. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer. 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  March  24;  Kota  Inten  (does  not  call  at  Beira),  April  24 — both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  March  31. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — West  Camargo.  Kingsley  Navigation  Co.,  March  7. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires: — Gisla,  March  24;  Hoyanger,  April  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleaknet.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies' 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herctjle  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office; — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

Tames  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian);  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

>;  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

:   Richard  Grew,  Trade   Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territorjr  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Oalle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya    Colony.)     Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade   Commissioner   in  the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRANSFER  OF  MIDDLE  EAST  MAIN  OFFICE 

The  Middle  East  office  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  been  transferred  from  Batavia  to 
Singapore.  A  branch  office  will  be  retained  at  the  same  address  in  Batavia, 
Java,  to  serve  the  interests  of  exporters  to  Netherlands  India,  The  main  office 
in  Singapore  will  handle  inquiries  from  exporters  interested  in  British  Malaya, 
Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra,  Correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  133,  Singapore,  Straits 
Settlements. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  office  at  Batavia  has  been  handling  inquiries  for 
all  these  countries  in  addition  to  Netherlands  India,  and  the  files  of  that  office, 
which  contain  a  record  of  transactions  that  many  exporters  have  had  and  the 
connections  that  have  been  established,  have  been  transferred  to  Singapore.  The 
new  office  in  Singapore  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  closer  and  more  personal 
co-operation,  particularly  as  far  as  British  Malaya  is  concerned,  than  has  been 
possible  from  Batavia,  and  inquiries  will  be  welcomed.  Interested  exporters 
who  have  had  previous  dealings  with  these  markets,  but  who  have  not  been  in 
touch  with  the  Batavia  office,  should  furnish  full  details  of  their  experience,  the 
firms  with  whom  they  have  formerly  done  business,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  wish  their  inquiries  to  be  handled.  Exporters  who  are 
desirous  of  developing  new  business  should  provide  the  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner with  all  essential  detail-  and  specifications  of  their  product-  together  with 
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prices  c.i.f.  Singapore.  This  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  general  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  are  market  possibilities. 

British  Malaya  offers  a  particularly  promising  field  for  Canadian  exporters 
at  the  present  time.  Following  the  Ottawa  Agreements,  British  preferential 
treatment  was  in  August,  1932,  accorded  in  the  Federated  and  Unfederated 
Malay  States,  which  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  on  a 
number  of  products  in  which  Canadian  exporters  could  compete.  The  following 
i-  a  lisl  of  some  of  the  articles  on  which  a  preference  is  given: — 

Motor  car  and  motor  cycle  tires,  inner  tubes,  condensed  milk,  canned  goods  and  pre- 
serves, manufactures  of  brass,  bronze  and  copper,  motor  car  accessories,  motor  cars,  cotton 
piece-goods,  leather,  certain  wearing  apparel,  printing  paper,  gramophones  and  records,  radio 
sets  and  parts,  aluminium  ware,  batteries,  cycles,  and  certain  kinds  of  machinery. 

The  main  ports  of  British  Malaya  (Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca)  are 
still  duty-free  ports  except  for  liquor,  tobacco,  and  motor  cars,  and  Canadian 
products  are  given  preferential  treatment  in  the  case  of  these.  These  main  ports 
are  the  principal  distributing  centres  for  British  Malaya  and  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries. 

Shipping  facilities  to  British  Malayan  ports  are  offered  from  both  the  East 
and  West  coasts  of  Canada,  but  British  Columbia  exporters  are  particularly  well 
served  in  this  respect,  and  with  their  comparative  proximity  to  the  market  should 
be  able  to  compete  in  a  number  of  commodities.  British  Malaya,  alone  of  all 
the  countries  in  this  area,  is  experiencing  improved  business  conditions  owing 
to  increases  in  the  prices  of  rubber  and  tin. 

Correspondence  in  connection  with  Netherlands  India  only  should  be 
addressed,  as  formerly,  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Post 
Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 

CANADIAN   TRADE   WITH  THE   NETHERLANDS   IN  1933 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  guilder  equals 

$0-402  at  par) 

Rotterdam,  February  10,  1934. — While  the  value  of  Canadian  merchandise 
entering  the  Netherlands  for  domestic  consumption  was  below  the  level  of  1932, 
the  Dominion's  total  trade  with  this  area  during  1933  was  in  excess  of  that 
for  the  preceding  period,  the  respective  figures  as  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  Ottawa  being  $16,907,307  and  $18,440,912. 

This  increment  is  accounted  for  by  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
Canadian  wheat  arriving  in  Rotterdam  for  transhipment  to  German  mills  in 
the  Rhineland,  coupled  with  a  larger  consumption  of  the  same  product  in  Holland 
itself.  These  expanding  wheat  imports  offset  a  contraction  in  arrivals  of  coarse 
grain  and  enabled  the  Netherlands  to  retain  its  position  in  1933  as  Canada's 
third  best  customer,  the  value  of  its  imports  being  exceeded  only  by  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

CANADA'S  EXPORTS  TO  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Netherlands  and  its  tributary  area  to 
Canadian  trade  can  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  total  Cana- 
dian exports  to  the  principal  importing  countries  during  the  calendar  years 
1932  and  1933,  which  were  as  follows: — 


1932  1933 

United  Kingdom   $178,171,680  $210,414,331 

United  States   ]  62,630,779  170,534,208 

Netherlands   16,907,307  18,440.912 

Japan   11,995,887  13,001.704 

Belgium   14,948,482  12.338.234 

France   14,468,798  12/255,055 

Germany   7,798,100  9,941.020 
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Apart  from  direct  exports  of  Canadian  goods  to  the  Netherlands,  there  are 
also  indirect  shipments  which  are  not  embodied  in  the  foregoing  figures.  These 
come  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Such  com- 
modities are  listed  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns  as  exports  to  those  countries 
and  in  the  Dutch  statistics  as  goods  of  British  or  American  origin.  Their  total, 
however,  if  determinable,  would  not  materially  alter  the  figures  as  given. 

Imports  of  Dutch  merchandise  into  Canada  are  of  considerably  less  import- 
ance than  exports  to  the  Netherlands.  They  have  been  declining  steadily  since 
1929  in  both  volume  and  value.  They  were  in  1930  valued  at  $7,526,303;  in 
1931,  $5,873,455.  In  1932  they  fell  to  $4,307,015  and  in  1933  there  was  a  further 
contraction  to  $3,233,588. 

As  regards  Dutch  merchandise  going  to  Canada,  the  Canadian  import 
statistics  and  the  Dutch  export  figures  agree  fairly  closely,  whereas  owing  to 
the  transit  trade,  exports  to  the  Netherlands  are  invariably  greater  than  imports 
from  Canada  as  shown  in  the  Dutch  commercial  returns. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

As  noted  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report,  the  upward  movement  in  the 
volume  of  Canadian  imports  entering  the  Netherlands  for  consumption,  which 
was  evident  in  1931  and  1932,  received  a  severe  setback  in  1933.  Comparing 
the  figures  for  the  past  two  years  there  was  a  decline  by  weight  from  430,721 
metric  tons  to  285,778  metric  tons  and  by  value  from  23,454,119  guilders  to 
15,414,668  guilders. 

Imports  from  Canada  by  both  weight  and  value  since  1928,  when  they  were 
at  their  peak,  have  been  as  below: — 


192S 
1929 
1930 


M.  Tons  Guilders 

409,936  49,338,370 

304,842  32,864,066 

94,410  10,624,181 


1931 

1932 
1933 


M.  Tons  Guilders 

266,066  18,038,344 

430,721  23,454,119 

285,778  15,414,668 


The  recent  shrinkage  is  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  a  heavy  drop 
in  cereal  imports.  Apart  from  wheat,  which  improved  its  position,  the  importa- 
tion of  feeding  grains  fell  from  215,747  metric  tons  (10,175,904  guilders)  to  30,988 
metric  tons  (1,200,067  guilders).  Increases  and  decreases  in  the  other  commodi- 
ties which  entered  the  Netherlands  from  Canada  tended  to  counterbalance  each 
other. 

The  first  item  listed  in  the  Dutch  trade  statistics  as  coming  from  Canada 
is  frozen  fish,  where  there  was  an  increase  in  comparison  with  1932,  the 
respective  quantities  being  46-5  tons  (21,766  guilders)  and  25-5  tons  (13,348 
guilders).  Frozen  salmon  accounts  for  nearly  all  of  both  of  these  sets  of  figures. 
Additional  quantities  of  Canadian  salmon  are  imported  indirectly  via  the  United 
Kingdom.  Frozen  eels  is  another  commodity  coming  under  this  heading,  but 
there  were  no  imports  of  importance  during  the  year. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  rendered  animal  fats.  The 
principal  article  in  this  group  coming  from  Canada  is  non-edible  tallow  and 
technical  fats.  Conversely,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  oleo  oil.  As  regards 
honey,  there  was  an  increase  of  almost  500  per  cent  in  quantity,  while  the 
value  more  than  doubled.  Under  the  heading  of  non-specified  animal  products, 
the  commodities  which  come  from  Canada  are  casings,  animal  meal  and  fish- 
meal.  The  total  has  diminished  from  4,963  tons  (445,014  guilders)  to  2,326 
tons  (191,073  guilders).  During  1932  there  were  regular  imports  of  animal 
meal.  In  the  year  under  review,  however,  the  Canadian  product  was  non- 
competitive and  the  business  done  represented  only  a  fraction  of  its  former 
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value.  Fishmeal  also  fell  off  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year.  This  was 
due  bo  the  non-production  of  this  commodity  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  was  a  gratifying  increase  in  wheat  imports. 
In  1932  the  quantity  was  194,973  tons  (9,888,206  guilders),  which  in  1933  had 
risen  to  231,643  tons  (11,048,460  guilders).  Non-specified  grains,  which  include 
buckwheat,  also  showed  an  improvement. 

As  regards  fresh  apples,  there  was  a  diminution  from  396  tons  in  1932  to 
122  tons  in  1933.  There  were,  however,  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian 
apples  re-exported  from  the  Netherlands  to  Germany,  and  in  addition  there 
were  at  the  close  of  the  year  nearly  286  tons  of  apples  of  Canadian  origin  in 
entrepot  in  Rotterdam.  Evaporated  apples  are  the  only  commodity  under  the 
dried  fruit  heading  in  the  table  which  follows.  In  this  instance  both  quantity 
and  value  were  roughly  double  those  of  a  year  ago.  Non-specified  cattle  food, 
which  dropped  from  3,938  metric  tons  to  1,305  metric  tons,  includes  such  com- 
modities as  linseed  cake,  and  other  feeding  stuffs  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  commodities  which  are  grouped  together  under  the  heading  "  other 
ores  "  arc  iron  pyrites,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  tin  ores.  There  were  no  imports 
of  any  of  these  recorded  from  Canada  in  1932;  in  1933  there  were  168  tons  with 
a  value  of  5,578  guilders. 

Artificial  fertilizers  are  also  a  new  article,  although  the  value  is  inconse- 
quential. 

Under  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  are  included  a  wide  range  of  articles 
such  as  structural  steel  and  many  types  of  manufactured  hardware.  In  1932 
Canada's  principal  contribution  was  old  iron,  which  weighed  21  tons  (2,992 
guilders).  In  1933  the  weight  of  imports  credited  to  Canada  was  only  16  tons 
(4,704  guilders). 

Importation  from  Canada  of  two  other  mineral  products  showed  a  substan- 
tial increase.  These  were  copper  and  lead,  with  the  quantities  and  values  of 
both  being  more  than  double  in  comparison  with  1932.  On  the  other  hand, 
imports  of  zinc  and  zinc  products  were  halved.  As  regards  the  former  two, 
imports  are  principally  in  the  form  of  bars  and  blocks. 

Non-specified  minerals  and  mineral  products  would  include  asbestos  and 
nickel.  The  1932  figures,  which  were  very  small,  increased  to  216  tons  (17,728 
guilders) . 

The  importation  of  flour  in  the  Netherlands  is  hindered  by  restrictions, 
bakers  being  only  allowed  to  use  5  per  cent  foreign  flour,  mixed  with  95  per  cent 
of  the  home-milled  product.  As  a  result  the  total  volume  of  the  trade  is  only 
a  fraction  of  its  former  proportions.  Canadian  participation  has,  however, 
increased  appreciably  during  the  last  year.  In  1931,  during  the  first  half  of 
which  free  flour  imports  were  permissible  and  during  part  of  which  business  was 
stimulated  owing  to  the  imminence  of  the  restriction  referred  to,  imports  from 
Canada  amounted  to  6,268  tons  (670,985  guilders).  In  1932  these  figures  con- 
tracted to  1,510  tons  and  125,728  guilders  respectively,  increasing  in  1933  to  5,024 
tons  (394,725  guilders).  This  increment  is  clue  to  the  greater  value  of  strong 
Canadian  flour  as  a  strengthener  for  the  soft  Dutch-milled  flour,  which  must 
contain  35  per  cent  of  domestic  wheat,  which  is  of  mediocre  quality.  Apart  from 
wheat  flour,  Canada  was  credited  with  50  tons  of  other  flour  in  1932.  Last  year, 
however,  there  were  no  imports  under  this  heading. 

Oatmeal,  rolled  oats  and  small  quantities  of  package  cereals  entered  the 
Netherlands  from  Canada,  In  1932  the  quantity  was  598  tons  (520,092  guilders), 
and  in  1933,  443  tons  (35,753  guilders).  In  1933  macaroni  and  vermicelli  were 
imported  from  Canada  for  the  first  time  and  probably  account  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  heading  under  "  non-specified  flour  and  flour  products." 
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The  principal  commodity  classed  as  a  chemical  which  was  imported  from 
Canada  is  photographic  films,  where  there  was  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and 
value  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  period.  Imports  designated  as  paints, 
colouring  materials  and  varnishes  from  Canada  went  up  from  20  tons  (7,098 
guilders)  to  35  tons  (9,115  guilders).  Practically  all  of  these  will  have  been 
yellow  ochre. 

In  the  group  "  wax,  soap,  flax,"  etc.,  the  only  article  coming  from  Canada 
is  toilet  soap.  Imports  of  this  product  fell  from  628.907  tons  (428,118  guilders) 
in  1932  to  157,308  tons  (91,580  guilders). 

Lumber  imports  from  Canada  increased.  In  1932  Canada  was  credited 
with  only  454  cubic  metres  of  soft  wood  (principally  Douglas  fir) ,  which  had  a 
value  of  12,980  guilders.  Last  year  these  figures  had  expanded  to  2,688  cubic 
metres  and  60,330  guilders  (one  standard  equals  4-673  -cubic  metres). 

Other  wood  products  imported  from  Canada  include  plywood,  building 
board,  and  wood-pulp.  All  of  these  improved  their  position  in  1933  in  compari- 
son with  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  pulp,  for  instance,  climbed  from  1,819 
tons  (261,650  guilders)  to  6,995  tons  (828,176  guilders). 

Hides  and  skins  are  not  articles  of  importance  in  the  import  trade.  Both 
the  value  and  volume  of  raw  furs  entering  Holland  from  Canada  have 
declined.  Leather  imports — almost  entirely  upper  leathers — also  decreased  very 
appreciably.  As  regards  footwear,  this  consists  entirely  of  rubber  boots. 
The  number  of  pairs  imported  declined  from  7,221  in  1932  to  6,955  in  1933. 
The  total  values  also  dropped  from  35,904  guilders  to  24,008  guilders.  Canadian- 
made  tennis  shoes  are  now  able  to  compete  to  only  a  very  small  extent  with  the 
cheaper  articles  from  Japan  and  European  countries.  Imports  of  non-specified 
leather  goods  went  up  from  525  kilos  (2,271  guilders)  to  2,349  kilos  (8,668 
guilders).    These  consist  principally  of  leather  gloves  for  workmen's  use. 

In  the  textile  group  the  only  article  of  any  consequence  coming  from  Can- 
ada is  used  jute  sacks.  The  total  figure  under  this  heading  wTas  halved,  drop- 
ping from  513  tons  to  205  tons,  while  the  value  contracted  from  80,679  guilders 
to  35,619  guilders.  Quota  restrictions  prevent  the  importation  of  additional 
soft  goods  which  might  otherwise  be  competitive. 

Under  the  heading  of  bricks  and  other  artificial  stones,  the  articles  coming 
from  Canada  are  gypsum  products,  principally  building  board,  which  increased 
in  both  value  and  volume.  There  was  a  small  improvement  as  regards  paper  and 
paper  ware,  principally  writing  paper  and  specialties.  Printed  and  lithographed 
material  was  down. 

Imports  of  Canadian  tobacco  are  negligible.  As  regards  spirits,  the  quantity 
went  up  from  574  litres  to  4,844  litres  and  the  value  from  1,470  guilders  to  5,384 
guilders. 

Non-specified  foodstuffs  embody  canned  salmon,  lobster  and  similar  articles. 
In  the  face  of  intensified  Russian  and  Japanese  competition,  there  was  a  decrease 
here  from  103  tons  to  64  tons  and  a  corresponding  drop  in  value  from  39,195 
guilders  to  20,638  guilders. 

In  1932  automobile  imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  132,494  guilders; 
last  year  this  contracted  to  2,292  guilders.  Agricultural  implements  and  tools 
dropped  from  40  tons  (25,694  guilders)  to  25  tons  (17,480  guilders).  Imports 
of  hand  tools  from  Canada,  which  are  principally  for  garden  use,  rose  by  weight 
from  5  tons  (3,917  guilders)  to  22-6  tons  (11,710  guilders).  Manufactures  of 
rubber  consist  of  automobile  tubes  and  casings,  industrial  belting,  and  miscel- 
laneous articles.  All  of  these  commodities  are  imported  from  Canada.  Of  those 
of  Canadian  origin  the  quantity  fell  from  361  tons  (409.207  guilders)  in  1932 
to  336  tons  (31^363  guilders)  in  1933. 
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The  foregoing  details  are  based  on 
modities  and  groups  of  commodities  froi 
as  follows: — 

Commodity 

Fish  and  shellfish  

Salt  meat  

Rendered  animal  fats  

Oleo  oil  and  stearine  

Homey  and  artificial  honey  

Animal  products  n.o.p  

Wheat  

Rye  

Maize  

Barley  

Oats  

Grains  n.o.p  

Peas,  beans,  etc  

Seeds  (excl.  vegetable  and  flower  seeds) 

Vegetable  seeds  

Soya  beans  

Fresh  fruit  (excl.  South  fruits)  .  . 
Dried  fruits  (excl.  South  fruits)  . . 

Fruits,  other  

Cattlefood,  n.o.p  

Iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof 

Ores,  other  

Artificial  fertilizers  

Copper,  brass  and  brass  ware   . . 
Lead  and  manufactures  thereof..  .. 
Zinc  and  manufactures  thereof  . . 
Other  minerals  and  mnfrs.  thereof.. 

Wheat  flour  

Flour,  other  

Husked,  broken,  or  crushed  grains  and 

malt  

Chemical  products  

Paints,  dyes  and  varnish  

Vegetable  oil  „  . . 

Wax,    soap,    asphalt,    oil  products, 

rosin,  etc  

Timber  

Wood,  n.o.p  

Manufactures    of    wood    and  similar 

materials  

Hides  and  skins  

Leather  

Footwear  

Textiles  

Pope  and  ropework  

Brick  or  other  artificial  stone  

Paper  and  paperware  

Spirits  

Foodstuffs  and  luxury  articles   .  . 

Vehicles,  etc  

Agricultural  implements,  etc  

Tools  

Manufactures  of  rubber  and  balata . 
Articles   manufactured   from  various 

raw  materials  

Total,  including  goods  not  mentioned 


statistics  of  the  imports  of  leading  com- 
i  Canada.   In  1932  and  1933  these  were 


1932  1933 
M.  Tons     1,000  Fl.    M.  Tons     1,000  Fl. 


26 

13 

47 

22 

19 

7 

213 

42 

i.72 

28 

15 

4 

17 

4 

80 

21 

295 

50 

4,963 

445 

2,326 

191 

194,973 

9,888 

231,643 

11,048 

68,374 

2,867 

2,072 

73 

26,902 

893 

13,116 

421 

77,068 

3,983 

441 

16 

40,942 

2,289 

10,354 

438 

2,459 

145 

5,005 

251 

28 

5 

5 

0 

733 

58 

26 

13 

1 

1 

2 

2 

988 

59 

186 

12 

396 

41 

122 

10 

32 

9 

72 

17 

20 

5 

19 

4 

3,938 

228 

1,305 

82 

22 

3 

16 

5 

168 

6 

23 

1 

'490 

i67 

1,214 

383 

246 

27 

569 

55 

976 

1 22 

356 

50 

2 

216 

18 

1,510 

'i.26 

5,024 

395 

50 

5 

598 

52 

443 

36 

17 

121 

20 

153 

20 

7 

35 

9 

4 

3 

629 

428 

157 

92 

310 

13 

1,708 

60 

36 

6 

46 

4 

1,818 

262 

6,995 

828 

36 

40 

23 

10 

13 

60 

2 

9 

27 

36 

25 

24 

513 

81 

205 

06 

Q 
O 

*533 

'  91 

782 

111 

7 

4 

12 

5 

1 

1 

12 

5 

103 

39 

64 

21 

152 

132 

11 

2 

40 

26 

25 

17 

5 

4 

23 

12 

361 

409 

336 

318 

3 

176 

3 

39 

430,721 

23,454 

285,788 

15,415 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

As  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph,  the  movement  of  Dutch  merchandise 
to  Canada  has  continued  to  contract  as  regards  both  volume  and  value.  In  1931 
the  former  was  represented  bv  42,820  tons  (11,939,789  guilders);  in  1932  bv 
59,095  tons  (7,645,026  guilders) ;  and  in  1933  by  36,778  tons  (5,136,990  guilders). 

The  principal  article  going  from  Holland  to  Canada  is  binder  twine,  which 
in  1933  accounted  for  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  followed 
by  nursery  stock  and  bulbs  and  artificial  silk  threads.    Other  products  include 
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vegetable  oils,  paints  and  colours,  rice,  textile  goods,  cocoa,  seeds  and  pulses,  and 
various  miscellaneous  agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  NETHERLANDS  TO  CANADA,  1932  AND  1933 

Particulars  of  the  leading  Dutch  exports  to  Canada  during  1933,  with  com- 
parative figures  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  are  subjoined: — 

1932  1933 


Commodity 

M.  Tons 

1    AAA  1 

1,000  Fl. 

3VL  Tons 

1,000  Fl 

239 

39 

310 

38 

43 

21 

29 

13 

532 

77 

75 

7 

1 

34 

5 

203 

"is 

203 

16 

Seeds,  excl.  vegetable  and  flower  . . 

37G 

68 

321 

66 

93 

16 

90 

14 

57 

54 

65 

55 

282 

45 

99 

14 

Bulbs  and  nursery  stock  

2,456 

985 

1,861 

806 

Iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof 

3,067 

261 

422 

60 

341 

36 

110 

27 

Lead  and  manufactures  thereof  .  . 

24 

16 

19 

11 

Husked,  broken  or  crushed  grains  .  . 

415 

49 

141 

13 

872 

90 

2,320 

204 

723 

228 

444 

134 

21 

50 

14 

40 

4,045 

654 

1,468 

204 

652 

391 

1,146 

222 

Wax,  soap,   asphalt,  mnfr.   oil,  fats. 

82 

23 

190 

35 

4 

19 

410 

154 

508 

873 

473 

636 

7,404 

1,974 

6,575 

1.352 

Textiles..  ..  ,  

57 

191 

58 

104 

5 

7 

1 

1 

176 

35 

89 

12 

245 

45 

334 

57 

643 

143 

303 

70 

360 

104 

93 

38 

601 

122 

652 

107 

Total  (incl.  of  goods  not  mentioned) 

59,095 

7,645 

36,778 

5,137 

ENTREPOT 

TRADE 

Certain  foreign  products  coming  to  Dutch  ports  are  placed  in  entrepot. 
They  may  ultimately  enter  Holland  for  consumption  or  be  re-exported  to  other 
countries,  in  which  case  they  are  also  shown  in  the  transit  traffic  figures.  Ships' 
stores  also  account  for  the  disposal  of  a  small  part  of  the  goods  warehoused  in 
entrepot. 

In  1932  there  were  3,686  tons  of  Canadian  merchandise  placed  in  entrepot 
in  the  Netherlands,  out  of  which  73  tons  were  re-exported.  In  1933  the  respective 
figures  were  1,488  tons  and  577  tons.  During  the  former  year  3,123  tons  of  fish 
oil  were  included  in  the  total,  as  well  as  385  tons  of  condensed  milk.  In  1933  fish 
oil  had  dropped  to  600  tons,  and  there  was  no  condensed  milk.  Raw  copper  to 
the  extent  of  432  tons;  fresh  apples,  286  tons;  dried  apples,  62  tons;  and  zinc, 
50  tons,  were  included  in  the  1933  total. 

TRANSIT  TRADE 

Dutch  ports  are  important  transfer  points  for  merchandise  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  There  is  direct  re-export  by  transfer  to  inland  vessel-  or  (he  goods 
may  be  put  into  entrepot  to  later  on  enter  Holland  or  to  be  sent  on  elsewhere. 

The  quantity  of  Canadian  wheat  re-exported  from  Rotterdam  in  the  course 
of  1933  was  385,834  tons  in  comparison  with  291,138  ions  in  1932,  an  increase 
of  over  32  per  cent.    On  the  other  hand,  rye  in  transit  moved  downward  from 
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42,918  tons  to  15,493  tons,  and  oats  from  15,296  tons  to  4,731  tons.  In  1932 
there  were  12,243  tons  of  barley  handled;  in  1933  there  was  none.  Conversely 
1,862  tons  of  unspecified  grain  from  Canada  arrived  in  Holland  in  transit  in 
L9333  while  there  was  none  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  cereals  transhipped  in  the  Netherlands  are  destined  for 
Germany.   Most  of  the  small  balance  goes  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

Apart  from  grain,  certain  metals  of  Canadian  origin  are  exported  to  the 
Netherlands,  which  are  in  turn  re-exported  to  other  countries.  Germany  is  again 
the  leading  country  of  destination. 

The  quantities  of  the  products  in  question  which  were  transhipped  during 
the  years  1932  and  1933  were  as  follows: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons       M.  Tons 

Iron  and  manganese  ore   99,917  78,173 

Raw  copper   1,319  3,263 

Raw  lead   3,467  1,609 

Raw  zinc   S52   

In  addition,  there  were  724  tons  of  unspecified  animal  products  from  Canada. 
None  are  mentioned  in  the  harbour  returns  for  1932.  Sausage  casings  would 
take  care  of  a  good  proportion  of  the  total. 

There  is  no  record  of  other  commodities  from  Canada  passing  through  the 
Netherlands  in  transit.   The  volume  of  none  of  them,  however,  is  large. 


CULTIVATING  GOODWILL  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  16,  1934. — Intensified  interest  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
firms  exporting  to  the  British  market  has  been  aroused  during  the  past  two 
years.  More  favourable  trading  conditions  following  the  Ottawa  Agreements, 
and  latterly  a  distinct  increase  in  confidence,  have  been  reflected  in  the  outlook 
of  Canadian  firms  on  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  market.  In  addition  to  old- 
established  undertakings  which  are  experienced  in  exporting,  this  interest  has 
extended  to  Canadian  concerns  which  are  making  their  first  ventures  into  the 
overseas  field. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  increase  in  business  that  has 
developed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  the 
United  Kingdom  should  have  received  during  the  period  mentioned  an  increased 
number  of  complaints  from  importers  regarding  the  alleged  shortcomings  of 
Canadian  firms.  The  majority  of  the  complaints  arise  from  failure  to  observe 
certain  elementary  rules.  Inattention  to  correspondence  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon grounds  of  criticism.  All  inquiries  should  be  promptly  and  courteously 
acknowledged,  and  even  if  the  firm  approached  is  not  interested,  helpful  sugges- 
tions as  to  alternative  Canadian  sources  of  supply  are  always  welcomed.  Co- 
operation of  this  nature  creates  a  favourable  impression,  and  tends  in  a  direct 
way  to  develop  Canadian  trade. 

In  negotiations  with  United  Kingdom  importers,  offers  of  merchandise  should 
be  fully  informative  and  explicit  in  their  terms.  Quotations  should  always  be 
made  either  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  or  f.o.b.  Canadian  port.  C.i.f.  terms 
are  naturally  those  which  are  most  appreciated  by  importers,  as  being  the  most 
readily  understood.  If,  however,  f.o.b.  quotations  are  given,  these  should  be 
quoted  f.o.b.  vessel  at  seaport,  and  not  at  some  inland  point.  Prices  on  the  latter 
basis  are  quite  useless.  Sterling  quotations  are  preferred.  Offers  should  be 
accompanied  by  full  details  as  to  packing,  sizes  of  packages,  and  the  time 
requisite  for  making  deliveries. 
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Catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples  should  always  be  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  the  importer  to  conduct  a  thorough  canvass  of  his  customers. 
In  correspondence  many  oversights  would  be  avoided  and  the  correct  atmosphere 
created  if  the  writer  of  the  letters  would  endeavour  to  put  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  importer  whom  he  is  addressing.  In  this  way  he  would  more  readily 
realize  what  data  the  importer  would  need  in  order  to  make  definite  offers  of 
goods  to  buyers. 

Correct  documentation  is  essential.  It  has  happened  on  occasion  that  Cana- 
dian firms  new  to  the  market  have  put  United  Kingdom  importers  of  their  goods 
to  serious  inconvenience  by  neglecting  to  fill  in  properly  one  or  other  of  the 
particulars  called  for  by  the  requisite  customs  forms.  Now  that  the  United 
Kingdom  has  a  general  tariff,  every  Canadian  commodity  of  a  dutiable  descrip- 
tion shipped  to  this  country,  if  preferential  treatment  is  to  be  obtained,  requires 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  correct  certificate  of  origin  is  employed,  and  that  the  certificate 
is  completed  accurately. 

Exception  has  also  been  taken  to  the  attitude  sometimes  adopted  towards 
agents  and  commission  firms  in  this  country.  There  have  been  some  cases  where 
Canadian  exporters  have  appeared  to  be  fundamentally  prejudiced  against  deal- 
ing with  intermediaries,  and  have  shown  a  desire  to  carry  their  goods  direct  to 
merchants  and  consumers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  largest  importing  country  in  the  world,  import  trade  is  conducted  almost 
entirely  by  agency  and  commission  houses.  These  constitute  a  powerful  section 
of  the  trading  community  and  perform  valuable,  and  usually  indispensable, 
functions.  Any  attempt  to  "  short-cut  "  the  middleman  arouses  an  antagonism 
which  frequently  recoils  upon  the  heads  of  the  overseas  firms  which  fail  to  do 
business  through  the  recognized  channels.  While  no  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down  in  connection  with  selling  arrangements,  this  point  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  by  Canadian  houses  in  formulating  their  marketing  plans. 

It  is  important  that  agents  should  not  be  appointed  until  their  qualifica- 
tions have  been  fully  investigated,  and  their  reliability  having  been  established, 
they  should  be  supported  and  trusted.  Canadian  exporters  who  are  newly  estab- 
lished, and  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  they  are  making  in  this  market, 
should  bear  this  in  mind.  A  change  in  agency,  such  as  is  sometimes  made  with- 
out proper  justification,  creates  a  bad  impression.  Trade  Commissioners  are 
from  time  to  time  requested  under  these  circumstances  to  suggest  the  names  of 
new  agents,  and  find  that  reputable  firms  are  disinclined  to  interest  themselves 
upon  the  ground  that  the  original  representation  was  in  capable  hands  and  that 
full  justice  was  being  done  to  the  agency.  Agents  should  be  notified  in  good 
time  of  advances  in  prices,  and  not  after  firm  orders  have  been  received. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  if  confidence  is  to  be  established,  that  all  engage- 
ments entered  into  should  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Failure  to  deliver  on  time 
is  a  common  complaint.  It  should  be  remembered  that  importers  in  all  cases 
resell  immediately  after  placing  their  orders,  and  if  the  goods  do  not  arrive  on 
the  dates  stipulated  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  compensate  their  buyers. 

Failure  to  plan  and  to  follow  a  consistent  export  policy  is  another  legitimate 
ground  of  complaint.  This  usually  reveals  itself  in  the  exporter's  suddenly 
abandoning  interest  in  export  trade  to  a  particular  country  when  more  profitable 
opportunities  arise  elsewhere.  Continuity  of  supply  and  willingness  to  "  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth  "  arc  essential  if  worthwhile  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  firm  to  make  an  effective  re-entry  into  a  market  which  has 
been  abandoned  in  this  manner. 
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GRAIN  TRADE  OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHANNEL  PORTS   IN  1933 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  17,  1934.— The  Bristol  Channel  and  West  of  England  Corn 
Trade  Association  reports  stocks  of  grain  in  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  docks  on 
January  1,  1934,  as  follows.   Comparative  figures  for  1933  are  also  given:  — 


1933  1934 

Wheat  (quarters  of  496  lbs.)   60,676  199,774 

Barley  (quarters  of  400  lbs.) — ■ 

Malting   9,418  19,406 

Grinding   43,868  119,476 

Oats  (quarters  of  320  lbs.)   15,894  41,107 

Maize  (quarters  of  480  lbs.)  — 

Round   60,370  5,058 

Flat  J  

Peas  (quarters  of  504  lbs.)   114  836 

Beans  (quarters  of  480  lbs.)   20  30 

Dari  (quarters  of  400  lbs.)   2.2-61  1,944 

Millet  (quarters  of  400  lbs.)   265  212 

Rye  (quarters  of  480  lbs.)   ....  .... 

Flour  (sacks  280  lbs.)   10.284  5.626 

Offals,  meals  and  bran  (tons)   3.660  2,056 

Cakes  (tons)   1,867  2.849 


As  will  be  seen,  there  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in  the  quantities  of  wheat 
in  store  compared  with  last  year. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  GRAIN  IMPORTS 

The  following  are  the  total  grain  imports  in  1933  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 
by  principal  countries  of  shipment,  with  comparative  figures  for  1930,  1931,  and 
1932:— 


1930 

1931 
Figures  in 

1932 
Long  Tons 

1933 

ll  

S25,809 

995,935 

859,863 

938.121 

Northern  Europe  

270,485 

275,725 

81,755 

153,679 

45,187 

7,824 

13.496 

15.802 

India  and  Persian  Gulf  .  .  . 

56,072 

81,528 

61,591 

54,918 

Canada — 

89,364 

52,536 

112.445 

83,977 

Pacific  ports  

74.260 

91,176 

133,542 

13S.538 

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports  

35,987 

37,269 

3,274 

8 

24,808 

20.797 

10.466 

14.380 

198,801 

373.620 

191.595 

407.046 

26,948 

52.035 

50,901 

69,514 

Shipments  from  Vancouver  constitute  a  record  and  are  much  heavier  than 
for  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  ports  combined  (including  Montreal).  Under  South 
American  imports  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Plate  has  not  only  maintained  its  posi- 
tion but  has  considerably  strengthened  it.  Russia  has  again  entered  the  market 
strongly,  as  is  indicated  by  imports  from  Southern  Europe. 

PORT  OF  BRISTOL  GRAIN  TRADE 

Wheat. — During  the  past  twelve  months  the  wheat  trade  has  been  some- 
what slow  and  no  drastic  changes  are  indicated.  There  was  one  important  rise 
in  value  during  and  just  prior  to  the  sitting  of  the  Wheat  Conference,  but  other- 
wise markets  moved  within  rather  narrow  limits.  There  has  been  nothing  to  attract 
speculative  buying.  Merchants  worked  for  the  most  part  on  small  stocks,  while 
millers  bought  sparingly,  with  their  interest  centred  chiefly  on  spot  wheats. 
Australian  and  Canadian  wheats,  particularly  Canadian,  have  met  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  trade  in  Bristol,  as  there  have  been  large  quantities  of  soft 
varieties  available.  English,  German,  French,  and  Canadian  have  been  used 
freely  for  mixing  purposes. 
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At  the  beginning  of  January,  No.  2  Northern  Manitobas  were  quoted  on  this 
market  at  27s.  3d.  per  quarter  ex  store,  and  values  held  rather  firmly,  reaching 
29s.  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  In  February  there  was  a  reaction  to  26s.,  but 
again  prices  improved  slightly  to  26s.  9d.  In  March  the  value  was  placed  around 
26s.  6d.  to  27s.  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  there  was  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  forecast  of  the  Wheat  Conference  meeting.  Prices  rose  to  28s. 
per  quarter  ex  store  during  April,  and  in  May  touched  29s.  6d.,  holding  steady 
around  29s.  to  29s.  6d.  throughout  June.  In  July  the  top  levels  of  the  year  were 
reached  when  No.  2  Northern  Manitobas  asked  31s.  ex  store  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  rose  sharply  by  big  jumps  to  36s.  per  quarter  ex  store.  The 
decline  started  almost  immediately  and  by  the  middle  of  August  this  grade 
had  fallen  to  30s.  6d.  ex  store.  September  did  not  see  much  variation  but  early 
in  October  the  value  had  fallen  to  28s.  6d.,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  reached 
28s.  The  value  during  November  was  around  27s.  to  27s.  6d.  and  has  since 
declined  by  small  stages  to  the  existing  level  of  25s.  6d.  per  quarter  ex  store. 

Owing  to  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  exchange,  conversion  into  dollars  will 
not  be  given. 

Comparative  figures  for  imports  of  wheat  into  the  Port  of  Bristol  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  

  442,069 

333,572 

372,581 

  4,057 

12.184 

10,581 

Southern  Europe  

.  .   .  .  159,474 

14,695 

17,866 

India  and  Persian  Gulf  

..   ..  4,435 

2,833 

Canada — 

....  36,388 

60,440 

78,147 

....  91,169 

118,878 

119,215 

United  States — 

2.983 

203 

'  '  2 

71,059 

79.101 

..   ..  51,894 

50,297 

67.619 

Barky. — The  barley  trade  throughout  the  year  has  been  at  low  price  levels. 
Canadian  barleys  have  been  available  at  times,  No.  3  Canadian  Westerns  being- 
quoted  in  January  at  19s.  9d.,  rising  as  stocks  decreased  to  21s.  in  February,  and 
being  cleared  by  the  end  of  February.  In  April  No.  3  Canadian  Westerns  again 
offered,  local  values  being  around  18s.  with  18s.  9d.  asked  at  the  end  of  June. 
Supplies  became  scarce  again  and  the  price  rose  to  20s.  before  the  stock  became 
exhausted  in  July.  Since  July  trading  has  been  confined  to  Russian,  Persian, 
Danubian,  and  Plate  barleys  with  values  ranging  down  from  17s.  6d.  to  as  low 
as  14s.  3d.  per  quarter  ex  store,  finishing  the  year  around  15s.  6d.  for  Russian 
and  Persian,  and  14s.  9d.  for  Danubians. 

Imports  of  barley  into  the  Port  of  Bristol,  by  principal  countries  of  ship- 
ment for  the  past  three  years,  were  as  follows: — 


Total  

Northern  Europe  

Southern  Europe  

Asiatic  ports  in  Mediterranean 

India  and  Persian  Gulf  .  . 

Northern  Africa  

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports  

Pacific  poris  

United  States- 
Atlantic  poi'ts  

Pacific  ports  

South  America  

Australasia  

76184— 2  J 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

217.578 

185.897 

214,684 

518 

2,003 

105,506 

oo'ioi 

103,910 

2,057 

791 

36,831 

5G.315 

52,492 

6.938 

42,639 

1.716 

8.29S 

1 1 .9  1 4 

3.508 

283 

20.804 

9.763 

14.253 

2,150 

7,507 

27.390 

1,000 
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The  feature  oi  the  year's  trade  was  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Canadian 
shipments  from  Atlantic  ports  and  the  increase  from  8,298  tons  from  Vancouver 
to  11,914  tons.  Prices  have  been  controlled  largely  by  Russian  offerings,  as  will 
be  seen  by  their  increased  imports  from  60,301  tons  to  103,910  tons, 

Oats. — Small  variations  only  in  the  trade  in  oats  are  reported  throughout 
the  year,  chief  sales  being  for  spot  stocks.  No.  2  Canadian  Western  met  with 
fair  demand  on  quality,  while  mixed  Canadians  have  been  on  offer  throughout 
mosi  of  the  year.  Plate  oats  have  been  available  at  most  times,  while  quantities 
□f  Russian  oats  have  likewise  been  dealt  in.  Nevertheless  price  movements  have 
been  of  little  consequence. 

No.  2  Canadian  Western  reached  21s.  3d.  per  quarter  ex  store  at  one  time, 
but  have  more  generally  been  valued  at  around  17s.  6d.  to  18s.  3d.,  with  mixed 
Canadians  maintaining  a  price  of  13s.  ex  store,  occasionally  rising  as  high  as 
1  is.  9d.  per  quarter. 

Imports  of  oats  into  the  Port  of  Bristol,  by  principal  countries  of  shipment, 
were  as  follows:  — 

1931  1932  1933 

Tons         Tons  Tons 

Total  :   31,825       35,360  34,382 

Northern  Europe   2.141  538  1.851 

Southern  Europe   7.778         1,423  4,934 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports   9.195         9.347  3.978 

Pacific  ports     6.366  7.408 

South  America   12,440       17,186  15,887 

The  port  of  Vancouver  has  now  taken  the  lead  from  Canadian  Atlantic 
ports. 

Maize. — Quite  a  big  trade  was  done  in  maize,  almost  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness being  in  the  Argentine  product.  Imports  into  the  Port  of  Bristol  totalled 
311,869  tons  as  compared  with  301,169  tons  in  1932.  Argentina  is  credited  with 
284,662  tons  as  compared  with  295,843  tons  in  1932,  the  balance  being  made  up 
of  Danubian  and  Bessarabian  supplies. 

Flour. — With  the  exception  of  one  big  rise  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  there  has  been  a  continually  quiet  market  with  little  to  induce  buyers 
to  stock  up.  During  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  English  milled  flours  have 
remained  unchanged  in  price,  a  most  unusual  position.  Imported  flours  have 
experienced  a  rather  irregular  trade,  being  much  better  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  very  much  below  the  average  for  the  final  four  months. 

Canadian  flours  attracted  quite  a  fair  inquiry  during  the  early  months  of 
1933,  and  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  take  rather  more  interest  in  the  best 
grades,  buyers  being  prepared  to  pay  the  premiums  asked  to  obtain  the  better 
article. 

Since  August  the  demand  has  fallen  away  considerably,  and  importers  have 
been  holding  fair  stocks  which  have  not  yet  been  cleared,  with  the  result  that  pur- 
chases have  had  to  be  seriously  restricted.  The  Canadian  mills  sent  through 
some  quite  low  quotations  during  December,  but  importers  were  unable  to  take 
much  advantage  of  these  as  there  was  no  spot  demand. 

Australians  have  been  rather  quiet,  and  a  small  bakers'  trade  which  was 
passing  earlier  in  the  year  has  entirely  ceased  and  sales  have  been  small  for 
the  past  six  months.  French  flours  have  been  dealt  in  in  small  quantities  for 
special  purposes,  but  have  not  met  with  the  demand  experienced  a  year  or  so  ago. 
German  flours  have  been  introduced  to  the  Bristol  market  during  the  year,  but 
the  quantity  sold  has  been  very  small.  Had  the  trade  continued  as  the  earlier 
months  gave  promise,  the  year's  total  import  would  have  been  heavier  than 
for  the  previous  year,  but  the  last  months'  trading  entirely  eclipsed  the  earlier 
expansion. 
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Importations  of  wheaten  flour  into  Bristol  from  Canadian  ports  as  com- 
pared with  those  from  all  sources  of  supply  for  the  past  three  years  were  as 
follows: — 

1931  1932  1933 

From                                                                   Tons  Tons  Tons 

Canadian  ports                                                            9.814  7.235  10,948 

.All  sources                                                                 23,138  18,099  22,655 

.Canada,  despite  the  very  low  markets,  has  considerably  increased  her  share 
of  the  trade. 


MARKET  FOR  ALFALFA  MEAL  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  writes 
with  reference  to  his  report  on  the  above  subject  which  was  published  in  the 
last  issue  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  page  306,  that  alfalfa  meal  for 
shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  packed  in  new  bags  containing 
112  pounds  each,  not  in  bags  of  100  pounds  each  as  stated  in  the  report. 


CANNED   FOODS    IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  20,  1934. — Canned  Salmon. — The  orders  for  Canadian 
canned  salmon  booked  in  Scotland  in  1933  were  very  satisfactory,  and  showed 
an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  on  the  previous  year,  but  unfortunately  the 
packers  were  unable  to  execute  the  orders  for  halves,  flats,  sockeye  in  full,  and 
only  made  a  65  per  cent  allotment  to  customers. 

The  trade  in  pink  salmon  was  not  large,  and  the  packers  had  to  decline 
many  orders  as  the  trade  in  Scotland  requires  only  what  is  known  as  top  grade 
pinks,  and  the  pack  of  these  was  also  very  short. 

Canned  Fruits. — The  past  year  was  evidently  a  good  one  for  Canadian 
canned  fruits,  and  it  is  believed  that  record  quantities  were  sold  in  Scotland, 
particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  large  sales  were  made  of  Bartlett 
pears.  It  should  be  the  endeavour  of  Canadian  producers  to  pack  Bartlett  pears 
for  this  market,  for,  with  the  import  duty  on  foreign  canned  goods,  there  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  Canadians  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  market.  Substantial 
business  was  also  done  in  gallon  apples,  although  buyers  here  have  not  covered 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  total 
sales  of  gallon  apples  of  the  1933  pack  will  exceed  those  of  any  previous  season. 

Vegetables. — The  trade  in  canned  vegetables  has  not  been  quite  so  good, 
particularly  canned  peas,  no  doubt  as  the  result  of  the  large  quantities  which  are 
now  being  packed  in  this  country. 

Canadian  tomatoes  are  gradually  gaining  in  favour,  and  the  outlook  is  quite 
good. 

Soups  and  Tomato  Catsup. — A  steady  trade  has  been  made  in  these.  A 
considerable  improvement  has  been  shown  in  the  sales  of  tomato  catsup. 

Tomato  Puree. — Some  little  business  has  passed  in  this,  and  the  Canadian 
product  is  giving  satisfaction.  The  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
article,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
Canadian  sales  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currencies  of  foreign  competitors 
in  the  British  market. 
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MARKET  FOR  SALT  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  February  14,  1934. — There  is  a  good  market  in  the  Irish  Free  State 
for  salt,  both  for  domestic  and  other  uses.  These  uses  comprise  mainly  the 
curing  of  fish,  the  pickling  of  beef  and  pork,  salting  of  butter,  use  on  the  land 
for  sweetening  hay,  and  as  rock  salt  for  animals,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  certain 
domestic  and  other  industrial  uses. 

ANNUAL  IMPORTS 

The  following  were  the  imports  of  salt  to  the  Irish  Free  State,  with  countries 
of  origin,  for  the  latest  available  two  years,  1931  and  1932:  — 


Quantity  Value 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Salt,  Table- 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

42,935 

35,556 

23,447 

11.501 

.    .  .  5,430 

5.408 

2.118 

1,331 

,  .   .  .  1,775 

600 

'215 

60 

Total   

50,140 

41,564 

25,780 

12,892 

Salt,  Other  Sorts- 

444,332 

508,456 

47,983 

54,374 

32,627 

32,596 

5,217 

4,671 

Germany   

66,566 

54,362 

7,740 

6,228 

7,200 

360 

7,365 

4,681 

isi 

248 

Total  

550,890 

607,295 

61,371 

65,881 

For  calendar  year  1933  the  salt  imports  are  not  yet  available,  detailed  as 
to  kinds  or  countries  of  origin,  but  the  total  imports  are  given  as  633,978  cwts. 
valued  at  £70,524,  and  show  an  increasing  market. 

ORIGIN 

Most  of  the  salt  which  comes  to  this  market  is  extracted  from  the  Cheshire 
(England)  mines  which  are  operated  by  Salt  Union  Limited,  a  corporation 
combining  several  English  salt  manufacturers.  This  combine  also  operates  salt 
works  at  Carrickfergns,  Northern  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  that  sector  that  the  figures 
for  Northern  Ireland  pertain.  The  salt  mined  at  Carrickfergus  is  of  the  rock 
type.  Salt  is  sold  in  Ireland  by  direct  importers  who  sell  to  the  wholesale  firms. 
Prices  to  wholesalers  range  from  40s.  per  ton  for  the  cheapest  grade  of  house- 
hold salt  to  nearly  £5  per  ton  for  the  best  quality  and  for  salt  as  sold  to  the 
creamery  companies. 

PACKING,  ETC. 

Salt  is  sold  here  largely  in  112-pound  cotton  and  jute  sacks,  but  the  best 
quality  used  is  distributed  in  double-lined  sacks.  The  importers  sell  the  salt 
partly  in  bulk  and  partly  packed  in  small  packages  which  are  retailed  at  Id. 
each.  These  packages  are  not  very  attractive,  and  the  salt  frequently  gets  damp 
and  becomes  caked.  Packages  of  fine  household  salt  formerly  appearing  in  this 
market  are  not  now  often  seen;  the  package  tax  of  2d.  per  packet  on  imports 
has  eliminated  this  trade.   There  is  no  duty  on  unpacked  salt. 

DAIRY  SALT 

The  Government  specification  for  salt  used  by  Irish  creamery  companies  is 
as  follows: — 

Ninety-nine  decimal  five  pure  sodium  chloride  containing  not  more  than  calcium  sul- 
phate, 0-5  per  cent;  calcium  chloride,  0*2;  magnesium  chloride,  0-1;  moisture,  0-2;  insoluble 
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matter,  0-1  per  cent.  Eighty  per  cent  to  be  capable  of  being  sifited  through  sieve  of  40  mesh; 
three  ounces  dissolved  in  equal  amount  of  water  and  the  undissolved  salt  allowed  to  settle. 
There  shall  be  no  dirty  sediment  appearing  in  the  surface  of  the  undissolved  salt. 

If  any  Canadian  salt  exporters  are  interested  in  this  market  and  send  to 
this  office  small  samples  of  or  an  analysis  of  the  different  types  of  salt  they  wish 
to  export,  together  with  c.i.f.  Dublin  or  Belfast  prices,  preferably  in  sterling,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  interest  some  merchant  or  agent  in  introducing  a  com- 
petitive line.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  computing  here  the  comparatively  high 
freight  rate  on  a  commodity  such  as  salt,  c.i.f.  prices  should  be  quoted. 

SOUTH    AFRICAN  MARKET   FOR   ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  January  31,  1934. — Statistics  recently  published  reveal  an 
unusual  demand  in  South  Africa  for  domestic  electric  refrigerators.  The  actual 
number  imported  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  was  2,560,  and  although 
import  figures  for  the  whole  year  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  less  than  6,000  were  brought  into  the  country  in  1933.  According  to  local 
merchants  dealing  in  household  electrical  appliances,  1934  will  witness  a  100  per 
cent  increase  in  imports,  and  in  view  of  the  number  of  inquiries  which  this  office 
has  received  for  electric  refrigerators  of  Canadian  origin,  it  is  hoped  that  some 
manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  may  obtain  a  share  of  this  extremely  valuable 
business  in  the  future. 

Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  and  Durban  respectively  are  the  principal  urban 
markets  for  electric  refrigerators,  but  the  country  trade  promises  to  develop 
rapidly.  At  the  present  time  anything  from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  business 
is  going  to  United  States  manufacturers,  of  whom  no  less  than  eighteen  are  now 
selling  in  South  Africa.  Of  these  eighteen,  four  command  probably  60  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  share  of  the  trade.  The  only  other  supplier  of  importance 
is  the  United  Kingdom.  Five  or  six  British  manufacturers  are  represented  in 
South  Africa,  but  here  again  only  two  of  them  are  selling  appreciable  quantities. 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

Like  electric  stoves,  electric  refrigerators  may  be  purchased  on  deferred- 
payment  plans,  sponsored  by  the  Electricity  Supply  Commissions  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  Union.  Inasmuch  as  refrigerators  use  so  much  less  current 
than  stoves,  however,  the  commissions  have  considerably  less  interest  in  pushing 
their  sale,  and  as  a  result,  where  an  Electrical  Supply  Commission  has  say  a 
dozen  makes  of  electric  stoves  on  its  approved  list,  it  will  have  only  two  or  three 
electric  refrigerators.  In  consequence,  the  bulk  of  the  refrigerator  sales  are 
effected  direct  by  the  dealers.  The  dealers,  however,  have  their  own  easy- 
payment  schemes,  and  the  public  find  it  just  as  convenient  to  deal  direct  with 
them  as  through  the  Electricity  Supply  Commissions,  except,  of  course,  in  cases 
where  special  wiring  is  necessary.  In  such  instances  the  commission's  plan  is 
usually  adopted.  As  an  example  of  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  pur- 
chase an  electric  refrigerator,  either  through  the  commission  or  direct  from  a 
dealer,  it  may  be  said  that  a  model,  the  cash  price  of  which  is  say  £32  10s.,  may 
be  bought  for  twenty-four  monthly  payments  of  £1  10s. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  SALES 

Refrigerator  sales  are  of  course  greatest  during  the  summer  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January.  The  refrigerators  sold  in  Cape  Town  under 
the  Electricity  Supply  Commission's  scheme  during  the  last  quarter  of  1933,  for 
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example,  were  distributed  over  the  three  months  as  follows:  October,  31; 
November  46;  December,  90. 

One  of  the  leading  electrical  dealers  in  Cape  Town  has  been  averaging  no 
less  than  eighty  refrigerator  sales  per  month,  and  during  a  particularly  hot  spell 
in  December  the  same  firm  sold  seventeen  refrigerators  to  individual  purchasers 
in  two  hours.  Another  local  firm  averaged  fifty  refrigerator  sales  per  month 
during  the  period  June  to  December,  1933. 

In  addition  to  individual  purchases,  the  number  of  blocks  of  residential  flats 
now  being  built  in  Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town  represents  an  important  outlet 
for  electric  refrigerators — indeed  for  all  household  electrical  appliances — as  it 
is  the  general  practice  to  install  a  refrigerator  and  an  electric  stove  in  each  suite 
of  rooms  as  standard  equipment. 

Generally  speaking,  the  most  popular  domestic  electric  refrigerator  in  this 
territory  is  what  is  known  as  the  household  size  (capacity  of  chest,  4J  cubic  feet). 
This  size  retails  at  anything  from  £30  to  £35.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
sale  of  the  larger  models  is  comparatively  negligible. 

ELECTRICITY  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS 

To  compete  with  lines  already  established  in  South  Africa,  Canadian  offer- 
ings should  be  priced  to  land  at  approximately  £20.  At  this  point  it  seems  advis- 
able to  state  that  electric  refrigerators  are  classified  as  mechanically  cooled 
refrigerators  in  the  South  African  customs  tariff  and  enter  the  Union  free  of 
duty,  irrespective  of  the  source  of  origin.  They  should,  of  course,  be  equipped 
with  motors  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  electricity  distribution  systems  of 
the  principal  South  African  cities.   These  are  as  follows: — 


Johannesburg   200  volts  A.C.  (suburbs).  230  D.C.  (central  area) 

Cape  Town   220  volts  D.C.  (city  central  area)  A.C.  (suburbs) 

Durban   200  A.C. 

Port  Elizabeth   250  A.C.  and  D.C. 

East  London   220  volts  A.C. 

Bloemfontein   200  A.C. 

Pretoria   250  A.C. 

Pieterraaritzburg   220  A.C. 

Kimberley   220  volts  A.C. 


Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  further  investigating  the  potentialities 
of  the  South  African  market  are  invited  to  supply  this  office  with  comprehensive 
descriptive  literature,  giving  illustrations  and  full  particulars  of  their  various 
models,  for  the  perusal  of  South  African  inquirers.  These  should  be  covered  by 
the  best  possible  export  prices,  based  either  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport  or  c.i.f .  South 
African  ports  and  Lourenco  Marques  (the  latter  port  being  the  principal  port  of 
entry  for  supplies  consigned  to  Johannesburg) .  Details  of  shipping  weights  and 
measurements  should  also  be  furnished. 

REPRESENTATION 

In  some  instances  it  will  be  possible  to  place  the  Canadian  exporter  in  direct 
communication  with  dealers  operating  in  each  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Union.  In  such  cases  these  firms  will  buy  outright  for  their  own  account,  acting 
as  exclusive  distributors.  In  other  cases  it  might  be  preferable  to  appoint  a  firm 
of  manufacturers'  representatives  as  agents  for  the  South  African  territory. 
Such  a  firm  would  act  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturer  on  a  commission  basis 
entirely,  the  actual  importing  being  done  by  the  respective  merchants  introduced 
by  them.  Firms  of  agents  specializing  in  electrical  household  appliances  usually 
operate  on  a  selling  commission  of  10  per  cent,  and  it  is  suggested  therefore  that 
the  export  prices  quoted  should  provide  for  such  commission. 
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RESERVE  BANK  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Pbiestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  January  26,  1934.— The  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Act,  1933, 
constituting  a  central  reserve  bank,  was  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament 
during  the  last  session,  which  concluded  in  December.  As  the  new  institution 
will  have  extensive  powers,  it  is  timely  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  general 
banking  position  existing  immediately  preceding  its  constitution,  and  to  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Reserve  Bank. 

COMMERCIAL  BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  commercial  banking  system  in  New  Zealand  consists  of  six  banks  of 
issue,  with  514  branches  within  the  Dominion,  or  an  average  of  one  branch  to 
every  2,984  inhabitants.  Four  of  these  banks  have  their  principal  business  in 
Australia,  and  are  incorporated  in  Australia  or  London,  while  the  other  two  are 
incorporated  by  special  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  in  New  Zealand. 

In  one  of  the  latter  institutions,  which  from  every  statistical  aspect  has  the 
largest  general  banking  business  in  the  country,  the  New  Zealand  Government 
holds  and  has  held  for  many  years  a  considerable  share  investment,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Treasury  statement  at  the  nominal  value  of  £2,109,375,  though 
this  investment  consistently  returns  an  average  annual  income  of  over  11  per  cent. 
The  Government  appoints  a  certain  number  of  the  directors,  and  though  the 
institution  is  at  present  the  major  depository  of  Dominion  and  local  Government 
funds,  and  is  the  Government  fiscal  agent  in  London  as  well  as  redemption  agent 
for  maturing  loans  and  interest  warrants,  it  is  not  by  any  means  strictly  a  state 
institution,  in  that  the  actions  of  the  bank  may  not  necessarily  reflect  the  policy 
of  the  Government. 

CONSIDERATIONS  IMPELLING  LEGISLATION 

Consideration  of  the  matter  of  availability  and  adequacy  of  credit  as  well 
as  the  general  functioning  of  banking  policy,  especially  in  recent  difficult  years, 
has  impelled  the  Government  to  introduce  the  legislation  incorporating  a  reserve 
bank.  Other  considerations  are  the  desirability  of  a  single  institution  which  can 
co-ordinate  policy  in  tune  with  the  great  reserve  banks  in  other  countries,  but 
it  is  well  to  note  that  during  these  difficult  times  no  sign  of  weakness  has  been 
manifested  in  the  existing  banking  machinery,  nor  has  there  been  any  volume 
of  legitimate  criticism  except  perhaps  at  the  caution  necessarily  exercised  by  the 
banks  in  this  period,  compared  with  their  liberality  in  more  abundant  and  less 
trying  years. 

SIR  OTTO  NIEMEYER'S  REPORT 

In  1931  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  made  a  comprehensive 
report  for  the  reform  of  banking  and  currency  legislation  in  New  Zealand,  and 
certain  recommendations  woe  made  by  him  which  were  ultimately  the  basis  of 
a  Reserve  Bank  Bill,  considered  in  the  1932  session  of  Parliament.  The  con- 
templated measure  found  little  favour  with  either  banking  or  other  interests,  and 
was  eventually  abandoned. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  RESERVE  BANK  ACT,  1933 

The  Reserve  Bank  Act,  1933,  contains  a  much  more  ambitious  and  extensive 
plan  than  the  1932  bill  which  was  withdrawn,  and  certain  provisions,  especially 
those  dealing  with  the  gold  reserves  of  the  trading  banks,  have  created  keen 
debate.  In  general  this  Act  provides  for  (lie  establishment  of  a  Reserve  Bank  which 
will  have  an  initial  capital  of  £500,000  in  shares  of  £5  each,  of  which  the  holders 
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shall  be  British  subjects  who  arc  ordinarily  resident  in  New  Zealand,  and  no 
more  than  500  shares  may  be  allotted  to  any  one  person.  The  liability  of  a 
shareholder  is  limited  to  the  amount,  if  any,  unpaid  on  his  shares.  These  shares 
are  made  a  lawful  trustee  investment,  unless  the  trust  instrument  expressly  for- 
bids such  action.  In  addition  to  capital,  a  general  reserve  of  £1,000,000,  irre- 
coverable  except  in  the  event  of  winding  up,  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  cash  or  Government  securities. 

The  powers  of  the  bank  are  prescribed  in  the  Act,  and  special  clauses  deal 
with  provisions  to  preserve  liquidity  of  assets.  The  Reserve  Bank  will  carry 
the  Government  accounts  without  charge  and  will  have  the  sole  right  to  issue 
bank  notes.   It  may  be  required  to  manage  the  public  debt. 

The  bank  is  to  come  into  existence  when  the  capital  is  subscribed,  whether 
by  the  public  or  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  it  shall  be  entitled  to  commence 
business  on  the  date  on  which  it  becomes  entitled  to  issue  bank  notes.  This 
right  shall  accrue  not  earlier  than  on  six  months'  notice  by  proclamation,  and 
on  that  date  the  issue  and  reissue  by  every  other  bank  in  New  Zealand  of  their 
existing  notes  shall  cease.  On  that  date  the  gold  holdings  of  coin  and  bullion 
of  all  the  other  banks  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Reserve  Bank  in  exchange  for 
Reserve  Bank  notes  or  for  credit,  at  a  value  of  £3  17s.  10^d.  an  ounce  of  gold 
bullion  of  the  standard  gold  content — that  is  gold  containing  eleven-twelfths 
fine  gold — or  at  the  nominal  coin  value  of  gold  coin.  This  provision  is,  as  regards 
the  trading  banks,  the  most  contentious  clause.  Their  metal  reserves  in  coin 
and  bullion  averaged  respectively  £5,037,357  and  £11,854  in  the  week  ending 
December  4,  1933,  when  their  notes  in  circulation  averaged  £6,449,179.  As  the 
metal  reserves  consist  principally  of  gold  coin,  the  value  to-day  in  New  Zealand 
currency  would  be  approximately  £8  15s.  per  ounce  of  fine  gold,  or,  say,  £8  per 
ounce  of  standard  gold.  Any  profits  derived  by  the  Reserve  Bank  from  the  sale 
of  gold  so  transferred  shall  be  credited  to  the  Public  Account. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  note  issue  is  vested  in  the  Reserve 
Bank,  the  other  banks  of  issue  shall  pay  to  it  an  amount  equal  to  their  notes 
then  outstanding,  wThereupon  the  liability  for  redemption  shall  rest  with  the 
Reserve  Bank. 

Provision  is  made  for  redemption  of  Reserve  Bank  notes  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  £5,000  in  sterling  for  immediate  delivery  in  London  at  an  exchange 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  bank,  and  likewise  for  the  issue  of  such  notes  in  exchange 
for  gold  or  sterling.  So  long  as  these  redemption  provisions  are  observed,  the 
demand  notes  of  the  Reserve  Bank  shall  be  legal  tender. 

Reserves  of  a  minimum  of  25  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  and  other  demand  liabilities  must  be  maintained,  in  gold  coin,  bullion, 
sterling  exchange  or  net  gold  exchange,  all  of  which  are  defined.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  may  suspend  the  reserve  requirements  at  the  request  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  Board,  whereupon  the  bank  shall  pay  a  graduated  tax  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund  computed  on  the  reserve  deficiency,  and  shall  ordinarily  forthwith  increase 
its  minimum  discount  rate. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  RESERVE  BANK 

The  management  of  the  Reserve  Bank  rests  with  a  Board  of  Directors,  the 
appointment  of  which  is  set  out  in  extensive  detail.  It  has  been  announced  that 
Mr.  Leslie  Lefeaux,  assistant  to  Mr.  Montagu  Norman,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  will  be  the  first  Governor  of  the  New  Zealand  Reserve  Bank,  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  at  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Governor,  there  are  to  be  a  Deputy  Governor  and  seven 
other  members  appointed  or  elected  to  the  board,  and  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board,  but  not  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing. Three  members  of  the  board  are  to  be  appointed  as  state  directors  and  four 
members  are  to  be  shareholders'  directors,  and  not  more  than  one  member  shall 
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at  any  time  be  a  director  of  any  other  bank.  Two  of  the  four  shareholders' 
directors  shall  be  representative  of  primary  industry,  and  the  other  two  shall 
be  persons  who  are  or  have  been  actually  engaged  in  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuits.   Their  duties  and  responsibilities  are  likewise  defined  at  some  length. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROFITS 

The  net  profits  of  the  bank  are  to  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  cumu- 
lative dividend  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  one-half  of  the  surplus  being  allotted 
to  the  general  reserve  of  the  bank  until  it  equals  the  paid-up  capital,  and  there- 
after is  payable  in  part  or  entirely  to  the  Public  Account. 

Other  banks  are  required  under  penalty  to  maintain  deposits  with  the 
Reserve  Bank  of  not  less  than  7  per  cent  of  their  demand  liabilities  in  New 
Zealand,  other  than  bank-notes,  and  3  per  cent  of  their  time  liabilities,  and  they 
are  required  to  furnish  the  Reserve  Bank  with  monthly  returns. 

POWERS  AND  RESTRICTIONS  OF  THE  RESERVE  BANK 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Reserve  Bank  is  to  exercise  control  within  the 
limits  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act,  over  monetary  circulation  and  credit 
in  New  Zealand,  to  the  end  that  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Dominion  may  be 
promoted  and  maintained.  Among  the  numerous  powers  are  the  organization 
of  a  clearing  system,  which  is  noticeably  non-existent  in  the  country  at  present. 
The  powers  of  discounting,  rediscounting,  buying  and  selling  bills  of  exchange, 
agricultural  bills,  treasury  and  other  specified  bills  and  paper,  call  for  no  com- 
ment, nor  does  the  publication  of  the  minimum  discount  and  rediscount  rate. 
Weekly  returns  of  assets  and  liabilities  are  to  be  prepared  and  published  in  the 
Gazette,  and  audited  annual  accounts  and  balance  sheets  are  called  for.  The 
Reserve  Bank  may  act  as  correspondent  for  any  bank  carrying  on  business  out- 
side New  Zealand.  The  major  restrictions  are  the  prohibition  of  having  a  direct 
interest  in  any  commercial,  industrial  or  similar  undertaking,  or  the  purchase 
of  its  own  shares  or  those  of  any  bank,  except  the  shares  of  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements,  or  the  granting  of  loans  on  such  prohibited  shares.  The 
purchase  or  loan  of  money  on  the  security  of  real  estate  is  prohibited  in  general, 
something  on  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Bank  Act.  The  payment  of  interest  on 
deposits  of  other  banks,  or  on  any  other  deposits  except  those  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government  on  Government  funds  held  outside  of  New  Zealand,  and  then  only 
at  an  ascertainable  rate,  is  prohibited.  Renewals  of  bills  of  exchange  or  prom- 
issory notes  are  not  permissible  except  in  most  exceptional  circumstances  call- 
ing for  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Loans  to  the  Government  or  local  authorities  are  limited  to  one-half  of 
the  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  in  the  case  of  the  Treasury,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  estimated  revenues  in  the  case  of  any  other  Department  of  State  or  any  local 
authority. 

The  Reserve  Bank  is  expressly  exempted  from  public  taxation  (not  including 
local  rates)  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Crown. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Reserve  Bank  may  commence  operations 
towards  the  middle  of  1934. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Appointment  of  Trade  and  Official  Representative 

Sydney,  February  1,  1934. — For  many  years  the  State  of  New  South  Wales 
was  represented  in  London  by  an  official  styled  the  Agent-General.  This  posi- 
tion was  recently  abolished,  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  trade  and  official 
representative.    Mr.  A.  E.  Heath,  a  prominent  Sydney  business  man,  has  been 
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appointed  to  this  position.  Some  of  the  main  functions  of  his  office  will  be  to 
encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  New  South  Wales  and  to  further  business 
projects  that  arc  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  tire  state;  to  represent  New  South 
Wales  interests  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce;  to  report  upon  the  possibility 
of  creating  markets  not  already  explored  and  advise  by  what  methods  these 
may  be  created  and  developed;  and  generally  to  keep  his  Government  fully 
informed  on  economic,  trade,  and  financial  questions. 

Trade  of  New  South  Wales 

Imports  into  New  South  Wales  in  December  last  were  valued  at  £1,861,438 
stg.j  compared  with  £1,821,274  stg.  in  December,  1932.  During  the  six  months, 
July  to  December,  1933,  imports  were  valued  at  £12,053,438  stg.,  compared  with 
£12,047,274  stg.  for  the  first  half  of  1932-33.  Exports  reduced  to  sterling  values 
were  £18,422,600,  an  increase  of  £5,601,800  on  the  1932  figures,  most  of  which 
was  accounted  for  by  the  enhanced  price  of  wool  and  other  pastoral  products. 
Sterling  values  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  six  months  compare  as  follows: — 

July  to  December 
1932-33  1933-34  Movement 

£  stg.  £  stg.  £  stg. 

Exports   12,82-0,800       18,422,600  +5,601.800 

Imports   12,047,274       12,053,438       +  6,164 

Some  of  the  principal  items  of  import,  in  sterling  values,  for  six  months  of 
the  two  years,  are  compared  as  follows:  fish,  canned  and  otherwise,  £32,460 
(£25,315  in  the  1932  period) ;  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  other  piece-goods,  £241,720 
(£307,694) ;  petroleum  and  shale  spirit.  £95,315  (£104,555)  ;  electrical  machinery 
and  appliances,  £63,381  (£59,360) ;  machines  and  machinery,  £101,633  (£75,752)  ; 
chassis  for  motor  cars,  etc.,  £47,953  (£19,966)  ;  timber,  £52,885  (£35,302) ;  scien- 
tific instruments,  £47.635  (£63,542) ;  drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers,  £118,925 
(£117,918);  paper  and  stationery,  £149,095  (£121,399). 

Sailing  Ships  as  Grain  Carriers  from  Australia 

There  are  twenty  sailing  ships  now  in  South  Australian  ports  ready  to  load 
wheat  for  abroad.  The  total  quantity  to  be  carried  is  about  60,000  tons.  These 
sailing  ships  take  cargoes  at  rates  with  which  steamers  cannot  compete  and 
load  for  optional  ports.  Months  ahead  of  the  arrival  of  the  wheat  carriers  at 
their  destination  samples  of  their  cargoes  have  been  sent  abroad,  and  on  the 
long  journey  the  grain  cargoes  may  change  ownership  frequently. 

Export  of  Pearl  Shell  from  Australia 

For  the  last  three  months  of  1933  exports  of  pearl  shell  were  above  the 
average,  totalling  9,647  cwts.  (£63,241)  as  compared  with  4,915  cwts.  (£33,575) 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  the  principal  destinations. 

Gold  Production  in  Australia 

Australia's  gold  production  during  1933  reached  a  value  of  £6,151,000  in 
Australian  money.  This  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  1929  figure  of 
£1,814,457,  a  year  in  which  gold-mining  in  Australia  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Australian  Tobacco  Industry 

A  report  has  just  been  released  by  the  Australian  Tobacco  Investigation 
Committee  covering  operations  for  the  last  six  years.  Two  points  stand  out 
strongly:  these  are  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  good-quality  tobacco  could  be 
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grown  in  Australia,  but  in  many  instances  it  was  either  being  grown  in  the 
unsuitable  localities  or  inefficient  cultural  practices  had  been  adopted.  Of  the 
samples  collected  during  the  six  years  of  experimental  work,  those  grown  under 
favourable  conditions  and  presenting  fine-textured,  bright-coloured  leaf  are 
fairly  good  smoking  tobaccos  which  could  be  used  in  large  quantities  in  Aus- 
tralia. Eighty  per  cent  of  the  unsold  leaf  inspected  was,  however,  of  low-grade 
quality  and  quite  unsuitable  for  sale  in  the  Commonwealth.  With  the  object 
of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  better  grades,  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  voted  the  sum  of  £20,000  per  annum  for  five  years  for  educational 
purposes. 

Imports  of  tobacco  are  valued  at  £700,000. 

MARKET  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS  IN  BRITISH 

HONDURAS 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  February  19,  1934. — There  is  a  fairly  large  demand  in 
British  Honduras  for  packing  house  products  of  various  kinds,  particularly  in 
pickled  pork  and  beef  in  barrels,  lard,  bacon  and  hams,  canned  meats,  butter, 
and  cheese.  Fresh  meats  are  imported  in  very  small  quantities,  and  this  is  true 
also  with  respect  to  poultry  and  eggs,  as  local  production  is  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  domestic  requirements.  Quantities  and  values  imported  in  1933  were 
less  than  in  1932  owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  mahogany  and  chicle  indus- 
tries, but  the  revival  which  has  taken  place  in  both  these  trades  during  recent 
months  should  lead  to  increased  importation  of  these  as  well  as  other  com- 
modities. 

BEEF 

The  demand  is  for  a  beef  of  good  quality,  practically  all  navels,  packed  in 
brine,  29  to  36  pieces  to  a  barrel  of  200  pounds  net.  Half  barrels  of  100  pounds 
net  are  also  used.  Total  imports  during  1933  amounted  to  683^  barrels  of  200 
pounds  valued  at  $10,784  as  compared  with  842  barrels  valued  at  $13,212  in 
1932.  Countries  of  origin  for  the  two  vears  (1932  figures  within  parentheses) 
were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  $5^641  ($9,754)  f  Canada,  $4,031  ($356); 
United  States,  $717  ($3,020);  Argentina,  $125  (nil);  Denmark,  $82  (nil). 

PORK 

Pickled  pork  is  imported  in  barrels  of  200  pounds  net  and  half  barrels  of 
100  pounds  net.  Mess  pork  is  the  class  of  pork  used  by  the  timber  workers,  and 
when  timber  operations  are  being  carried  on  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  For 
instance,  in  1926  total  imports  of  mess  pork  amounted  in  value  to  $118,523, 
whereas  in  1933  imports  were  valued  at  only  $4,185.  According  to  local  mer- 
chants interested  in  the  trade,  imports  of  this  class  of  pork  are  now  increasing 
steadily  owing  to  the  resumption  of  timber  operations  which  had  been  practic- 
ally suspended  during  the  previous  two  years.  In  1933,  286 \  barrels  ($4,845) 
were  imported  from  the  United  States  and  4  barrels  ($65)  from  Canada,  while 
in  1932  imports  were  241  barrels  ($4,023)  from  the  United  States  and  10  barrels 
($162)  from  Canada.  Other  grades  of  pork  were  imported  in  1933  to  the  extent 
of  1,554  barrels  ($21,050)  as  compared  with  1,547  barrels  ($22,406)  in  1932. 
The  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  during  both  vears,  shipping  in 
1933  l,201i  barrels  ($16,201)  and  in  1932  1,422  barrels  ($20,687),  while  Can- 
ada supplied  in  1933  347^  barrels  ($4,762)  and  in  1932  122  barrels  ($1,698). 

As  above  stated,  mess  pork  is  normally  in  greatest  demand,  but  imports  are 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  mahogany  trade.    On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
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sumption  of  fat  back  pork  is  confined  largely  to  the  towns.  Fair  quantities  of 
pigs'  snouts,  pigs'  tails,  and  spare  ribs  are  also  imported. 

BACON  AND  HAMS 

Imports  of  meats,  smoked  or  cured,  including  bacon  and  ham,  showed  a 
moderate  decline  in  value  in  1933  as  compared  with  1932,  amounting  to 
$16,326  in  1933  and  to  $17,356  in  1932.  Hams  are  imported  in  various  sizes,  the 
most  popular  being  from  8  to  12  pounds.  These  come  packed  in  crates  of  100 
pounds  net  weight,  and  in  barrels  of  200  pounds  net.  Small  quantities  of  cooked 
boneless  hams  are  also  brought  in,  some  of  which  are  now  coming  from  Den- 
mark. Bacon  is  brought  in  in  crates  of  100  pounds  net  in  pieces  of  6  to  8 
pounds.  Packing  is  the  customary  cheese  cloth  wrapper  covered  wTith  waxed 
paper,  and  an  outside  burlap  or  osnaburg  wrapper,  packed  in  salt, 

CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  MEATS 

Total  imports  under  this  head  amounted  in  1933  to  $12,422  as  compared 
with  $13,432  in  1932.  The  United  States  is  the  chief  supplier,  shipping  in  1933 
to  the  value  of  $7,226,  followed  by  the  Argentine  Republic  with  $2,710,  the  United 
Kingdom  with  $1,095,  and  smaller  imports  from  Denmark,  Uruguay,  and  Canada. 
The  largest  seller  is  corned  beef  put  up  in  tins  of  8  and  12  ounces,  the  latter  being 
the  most  popular.  Besides  corned  beef,  limited  quantities  of  other  types  of  pre- 
served meats  are  imported,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief:  lunch  tongues 
in  ll|-ounce  and  12-ounce  tins;  Vienna  sausages  in  4-ounce  tins;  beef  loaf  and 
veal  loaf  in  7-ounce  tins;  potted  meat  in  3|--ounce  tins;  roast  beef  in  12-ounce 
tins;  and  hash  in  7-  and  12-ounce  tins.  The  trade  in  these  specialties  is  neces- 
sarily small  and  not  likely  to  show  much  increase.  There  is,  however,  in 
addition  to  the  above  a  fairly  large  and  regular  trade  in  Bologna  sausages  in  oil 
packed  in  25-pound  tins. 

LARD 

Imports  of  lard  and  its  substitutes  are  considerable,  amounting  in  1933  to 
$28,668  as  against  $28,839  during  the  previous  year.  In  spite  of  the  preference 
accorded  to  Canada  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agree- 
ment, the  United  States  continues  to  supply  the  larger  share  of  the  imports.  The 
principal  demand  is  for  lard  compound  or  shortening,  and  a  good  quality  is 
required  in  this  as  well  as  in  pure  lard.  The  usual  package  is  in  37-  and  45- 
pound  wooden  pails,  but  latterly  25-pound  galvanized  buckets  are  coming  in  and 
proving  popular. 

BUTTER 

Imports  of  butter  in  1933  amounted  to  $15,303  in  value  and  of  butter  sub- 
stitutes to  $15,409,  as  compared  with  $19,454  and  $14,190  respectively  in  1932. 
Canada  does  not  participate  in  the  trade  in  butter  substitutes,  but  continued  to 
hold  her  place  as  the  largest  single  supplier  of  butter.  The  chief  sources  of  supply 
in  1933  were:  Canada,  $5,037;  United  States,  85,011;  Australia,  $2,693;  United 
Kingdom,  $1,266;  Denmark,  $286;  and  small  quantities  from  New  Zealand, 
Siberia,  and  Holland.  In  1932  countries  of  origin  were  as  follows:  Canada, 
$10,493;  United  States,  $4,146;  Australia,  $1,933;  Denmark,  $610;  and  smaller 
quantities  from  Holland,  France,  Norway,  and  Mexico  in  the  order  named. 
Fresh  butter  is  imported  in  J-pound  cartons,  but  this  business  is  small.  The  bulk 
of  the  imports  is  in  tins  of  ^-pound,  1,  2,  5,  7,  14,  25,  and  28  pounds,  the  most 
popular  sizes  being  1  pound  and  28  pounds.  While  Canada  held  her  place 
(according  to  the  trade  returns)  as  the  largest  supplier  of  butter  in  1933,  it  is 
reported  that  a  good  deal  of  this  business  is  now  being  diverted  to  the  United 
States. 
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CHEESE 

Imports  of  cheese  dropped  from  $15,563  in  1932  to  $12,336  in  1933.  During 
the  latter  year  Canada  shipped  to  the  value  of  $7,873;  United  States,  $2,294; 
and  Holland,  $2,041.  In  1932  the  figures  were:  Canada,  $8,020;  United  States, 
$4,700;  and  Holland,  $2,636.  The  chief  demand  is  for  the  so-called  "Daisy" 
cheese  in  cylinders  of  about  20  pounds  each.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for 
package  cheese  of  the  pasteurized  type  in  ^-pound,  1-pound,  and  5-pound  cartons. 


FRESH  MEATS,  POULTRY,  AND  EGGS 

British  Honduras  produces  practically  all  its  own  requirements  of  fresh 
meat,  poultry,  and  eggs,  so  that  imports  of  these  items  are  small.  Total  imports 
of  fresh  meats  in  1933  amounted  to  $775  and  in  1932  to  $836,  all  of  which  came 
from  Canada.  Dressed  poultry  imports  are  negligible,  as  very  good  poultry  for 
table  use  is  raised  locally.  Up  to  the  end  of  1932  (when  imports  amounted  to 
$6,844)  fairly  large  quantities  of  fresh  eggs  were  imported  into  the  colony  from 
the  United  States.  This  trade,  however,  dwindled  in  1933  to  $765,  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  encourage  local  production. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

British  Honduras  import  duties  on  articles  mentioned  in  this  report  are  as 
follows: — 

British 

Articles  Preferential  General 

Meat—  Tariff  Tariff 

(a)  Beef  and  pork,  pickled  or  salted,  other  than  mess  pork.  50c.  per  100  lbs.    $1  per  100  lbs. 

(b)  Mess  pork  25c.  per  100  lbs.  50c.  per  100  lbs. 

(c)  Canned   10%  ad  val.        20%  ad  val. 

(d)  Fresh,  including  game  and  poultry  and  fresh  meat. 

game  and  poultry  in  cold  storage   . .  . .  Free  5%  ad  val. 

fe)  Smoked  or  cured,  including  bacon  and  hams   10%  ad  val.        20%  ad  val. 

(f)    Other  kinds  including  extracts   10%  ad  val.        20%  ad  val. 

Lard  and  laid  substitutes   $1  per  lb.  $2  per  lb. 

Butter  and  butter  substitutes — 

(a)  Butter  1 

(b)  Ghee  

(c)  Butter  substitutes,  including  butterine  and  oleomar-f     10%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val. 

garine  .  .         j  -  J 

Cheese..   10%  ad  val.        20%  ad  val. 

A  tax  of  5  cents  is  levied  on  every  package  of  goods  imported  into  British 
Honduras.  The  currency  of  this  colony  is  based  on  the  United  States  gold  dollar. 


PERUVIAN  WHEAT  MARKET 

C.  S.  Bis  sett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru;  January  22,  1934.— Peru  is  the  most  important  market  for 
wheat  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  Ecuador  imports  practically  no 
wheat,  using  only  the  locally  grown  variety  in  the  interior  and  filling  the  needs 
of  the  coastal  areas  by  imported  flour.  Bolivia  with  the  recent  establishment  of 
its  milling  industry  has  of  late  considerably  increased  its  wheat  imports  but 
they  are  as  yet  much  smaller  than  those  of  Peru.  Chile  is  a  comparatively, 
large  wheat  producer  and  more  often  exports  than  imports.  Peru,  however, 
offers  a  steady  annual  market  for  80.000  to  90,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  of  hard 
and  soft  varieties  combined. 

consumption 

The  average  total  consumption  of  wheat  in  Peru  per  annum  ffi  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  200,000  metric  tons,  and  until  the  past  two  years  this  amount  was 
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almost  equally  divided  between  imports  and  local  production.  Latterly  domestic 
wheat  has  increased  in  volume  and  imports  have  correspondingly  fallen  off.  The 
Lima-Callao  area,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  milling  industry,  the  whole  of  the 
coastal  area,  and  some  of  the  interior  towns  use  almost  exclusively  flour  which 
is  milled  from  imported  wheat.  A  small  amount  of  local  wheat  is  used  by  one 
or  two  mills  in  their  flour  mixture,  although  the  volume  to  date  has  been  unim- 
portant. Nevertheless,  with  the  development  of  Peru's  wheat-growing  cam- 
paign, increasing  amounts  of  the  new  varieties  now  being  loyally  grown  will  be 
used  from  year  to  year  to  the  detriment  of  imported  wheat.  The  remainder  of 
the  country,  which  is  the  sierra  or  mountain  regions  of  the  Andes,  plus  the  oriente 
or  Amazon  Basin  area,  use  almost  exclusively  coarse  flours  ground  in  old-type 
-tone  mills  from  the  "  Creole ';  wheats  grown  on  the  spot.  Flour  of  this  type  is 
of  very  poor  quality,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  population,  which  is 
almost  entirely  of  pure  Indian  stock,  having  a  low7  standard  of  living  and  pur- 
chasing power.  Where  transportation  makes  it  possible,  a  certain  amount  of 
the  Hour  milled  from  imported  wheat  in  Lima  and  Callao  is  marketed  in  a  few 
inland  towns  for  the  better-class  element,  but  generally  speaking,  very  little  of 
it  is  obtainable  at  more  than  a  few  kilometres  from  a  railroad  or  seaport  in  any 
part  of  the  countrv.  The  estimated  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  Peru  for 
the  period  1929-1933  is  as  follows,  in  metric  tons:  1929.  191,300;  1930,  204,200; 
1931,  194,600;  1932,  191,418;  1933,  193,032. 

No  statistics  of  production  have  been  published  in  Peru  since  1931,  and  the 
above  figures  are  therefore  subject  to  error,  they  being  based  an  averages  taken 
from  estimates  which  come  from  various  sources,  mainly  private. 

PRODUCTION 

The  production  of  wheat  in  Peru  in  the  past  has  varied  considerably  from 
year  to  year,  not  only  due  to  seasonal  changes  in  yield  per  hectare  but  also  to 
variations  in  the  amount  of  land  put  into  crop.  As  far  as  can  be  determined 
from  published  statistics  and  private  estimates,  the  amount  sown  and  the  yield 
are  as  follows: — 


Year  Hectares  M.  Tons 

1929    142,090  121,180 

1930    142,826  136,131 

1931    116.745  94,835 

1932    *  106.000t 

1933    *  110,000t 


*  Not  available,    f  Provisional  estimate. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  Peru's  wheat  cro-p  is  grown  in  the  sierra,  the 
mountainous,  upland  or  high  altitude  area.  There  is  as  yet  little  production  in 
the  coastal  valleys  which  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  principal  agricultural 
crops,  cotton  and  sugar.  Nor  is  irrigation  employed  in  wheat-culture  to  any 
noticeable  extent.  The  majority  of  the  producers  are  of  Indian  stock  who 
employ  the  most  backward  farming  methods.  Very  little  of  the  crop  is  harvested 
by  machinery,  although  on  the  few  haciendas  operated  by  up-to-date  farmers 
the  latest  modern  methods  are  employed.  The  contribution  to  the  total  crop 
from  these  few  estates  is,  however,  relatively  small.  Very  few  estates  of  this 
kind  are  suitably  situated  to  grow  the  types  of  wheat  which  are  produced  at 
present,  nor  would  it  be  to  their  advantage  to  do  so  because  of  the  greatly 
degenerated  varieties  of  wheat  which  constitute  almost  all  of  the  local  crop. 
Wheat  production  has  therefore  been  to  date  a  Cinderella  of  agricultural  indus- 
try in  Peru.  It  has  been  left  almost  wholly  to  Indian  farmers,  working  a  few 
hectares  under  antiquated  methods  and  using  seed  stock,  the  flour  from  which 
is  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  making  of  the  type  of  bread  required  by  the  better- 
class  population.   The  varieties  of  wheat  used  have  degenerated  so  far  that,  due 
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to  exceptional  thickness  of  bran,  only  around  30  per  cent  is  recovered  from  the 
mill  in  the  form  of  flour.  This  wheat  contains  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
gluten  contained  in  the  better  types  of  imported  wheat.  Almost  all  of  this  is 
consumed  on  the  spot.  As  an  exception,  a  certain  amount  of  wheat,  grown  from 
imported  seed  on  haciendas  close  to  Lima,  is  used  by  the  local  mills  for  mixing 
with  imported  wheats.  Lack  of  railways  and  roads  has,  however,  severely 
handicapped  any  worthwhile  expansion  in  the  production  of  these  types  of  good 
bread-making  wheats. 

IMPORTS 

The  bread  consumed  by  the  population  in  the  coastal  belt,  the  main  towns 
and  the  few  areas  served  by  railways,  which  include  the  greater  part  of  Peruvian 
purchasing  power,  is  made  almost  wholly  from  imported  wheat.  Such  imports 
for  the  period  1929-1933  are  as  follows  in  metric  tons: — 


Country  1929  1930  1931  1932  1933 

Argentina   40,359  21,498  49,792  34,975  42,088 

Australia   44.632  14,207  32,014  39.239  31,290 

Canada   6.100  21,938  14,956  11,153  9.654 

Chile   204  9,914  1,185 

Denmark   ....  ....  1,016  ....  .... 

United  States   10,999  512  4,098  51 

Not  specified   ....  ....  43  ....  .... 


Totals   102,294       68,069      103,104     *85,418  *83,032 


*  Imports  into  Callao  only. 

Although  the  figures  given  above  for  1932-33,  which  were  taken  from  ships' 
manifests,  refer  only  to  imports  through  the  port  of  Callao,  the  total  imports 
will  exceed  them  only  by  a  few  metric  tons.  Lima-Callao  is  the  centre  of  the 
Peruvian  milling  industry,  and  no  other  Peruvian  port  has  anything  but  a 
negligible  share  in  the  wheat  trade.  What  does  pass  through  such  ports  is 
chiefly  wheat  for  seed  purposes  rather  than  for  commercial  milling. 

There  are  four  modern  flour  mills  in  Lima-Callao,  two  of  which  operate 
macaroni  factories  as  well.  In  addition  there  are  several  small  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  and  similar  products,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  importers  of  wheat.  The  two  smaller  mills  produce  a  flour  made 
almost  wholly  from  a  mixture  of  Argentine  and  Australian  wheats,  whereas  the 
two  larger,  as  well  as  using  wheat  from  those  countries,  use  a  certain  proportion 
of  Canadian  wheat  for  strengthening  purposes.  To  these  various  types  of  wheat 
has  been  added  in  recent  years  an  increasing  amount  of  local  wheat,  grown  from 
imported  seed.  Depending  upon  the  bread-making  qualities  and  the  price  of 
the  various  grades  and  types  of  wheat,  the  imports  from  different  countries 
have  varied  considerably  over  the  above  five-year  period.  High  price  and  less 
convenient  freight  services  have  combined  to  cut  down  Canadian  shipments  in 
recent  years,  as  they  have  made  the  landed  cost  excessive  when  compared  with 
that  of  Australian  and  Argentine  wheats.  Australia,  for  example,  ships  only  in 
cargo  lots  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  metric  tons  to  Peruvian  ports  where  such  ships 
can  easily  arrange  for  sugar  or  cotton  cargoes  to  Great  Britain.  Argentine  wheat 
is  also  shipped  in  small  cargo  lots,  although  at  times  in  liner  parcels  as  well,  in 
steamers  owned  by  the  two  world-wide  organizations  which  own  and  operate 
two  of  the  flour  mills.  Argentine  prices  for  the  past  eighteen  months  have  also 
been  consistently  lower,  quality  considered,  than  have  Australian  or  Canadian 
wheats.  Conversely,  Canadian  wheat  is  shipped  exclusively  in  parcels.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  place  cargo  lots,  but  to  date  they  have  failed  due  to  the 
impossibility  of  arranging  return  cargoes  which  would  permit  a  reduced  wheat 
freight  rate. 

For  the  past  two  years  Chile  and  the  United  States  have  dropped  out  of 
the  market,  Chile  due  to  a  shortage  and  the  United  States  to  high  price.  Both, 
however,  will  return  strongly  in  1934.    Tt  is  known  that  a  parcel  of  3,000  tons 
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subsidized  United  States  white  wheat  has  been  placed  in  Lima  for  early 
delivery  with  other  shipments  very  likely  to  follow.  Chile  this  year  has  a  large 
surplus,  and  it  is  authentically  reported  that  6,000  tons  have  already  been  sold 
bo  Peru  and  that  it  is  practically  certain  that  another  5,000  tons  will  be  placed 
al  an  early  date.  Chile  is  reported  to  have  this  year  an  export  surplus  of  50,000 
mot ric  tons,  and  as  her  nearest  markets  are  Peru  and  Bolivia,  it  is  likely  that 
both  countries  combined  will  absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  this  excess  to  the 
detriment  of  the  three  main  wheat-exporting  countries.  The  Canadian  share  of 
around  10.000  tons  per  annum  is,  however,  not  expected  to  be  reduced  during 
the  present  year  unless  the  price  spread  becomes  greater  than  it  has  been  during 
the  past  few  months. 

PERUVIAN  WHEAT  CAMPAIGN 

A  determined  effort,  strongly  supported  officially,  is  being  made  to  increase 
the  production  of  wheat  in  Peru  through  increases  in  acreage  sown  and  the 
substitution  of  the  best  types  of  imported  seed  for  the  degenerated  varieties  of 
wheat  now  grown.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  few  years  the  country  may  be  self- 
supporting  in  this  staple  foodstuff  and  thereby  retain  within  the  country  the 
money  paid  abroad  annually  for  this  product.  Prolonged  tests  of  many  different 
varieties  of  wheat  have  been  made  at  the  governmental  experimental  farms  in 
order  to  determine  which  of  these  will  be  most  suitable  to  the  varying  altitudes 
and  soils  of  the  present  and  potentially  future  wheat  lands.  Good  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  variety  Khapli  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  coastal  valleys. 
This  type,  however,  yields  a  very  brown  flour  which  is  not  liked  by  the  millers, 
although  from  the  point  of  view  of  acreage  return  and  comparative  ease  of 
transport  from  production  point  to  mill,  it  provides  a  profitable  crop.  The 
greatest  success,  however,  has  been  obtained  with  Marquis  variety,  grown  at 
altitudes  up  to  14,000  feet.  Its  high  yield  per  acre,  early  maturing,  high  flour 
return,  excellent  bread-making  qualities  and  resistance  to  rust  (a  serious  problem 
in  Peru),  are  well-known  and  the  substitution  alone  of  this  variety  on  Peru's 
present  wheat  lands  would  go  a  long  way  towards  eliminating  imports  without 
any  great  increase  in  acreage  under  cultivation.  The  production  of  degenerated 
types  of  wheat  in  1930  and  1931  averaged  14  bushels  and  12  bushels  per  acre 
respectively,  but  by  the  substitution  of  Marquis  plus  modern  farming  methods, 
use  of  fertilizers  and  irrigation  in  some  areas  production  could  be  increased  con- 
siderably, not  merely  in  the  volume  of  wheat  produced  but  in  the  ultimate  flour 
yield. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  campaign,  the  Government  has  begun  to  distribute 
a  total  of  500  tons  of  selected  Marquis  seed  in  the  principal  wheat-growing  areas 
on  the  basis  of  an  interchange  of  a  similar  quantity  of  the  locally  grown  wheat, 
where  available,  or  a  return  of  the  same  amount  when  the  crop  is  harvested. 
Considerable  opposition  to  the  plan  is  nevertheless  being  encountered  from  Indian 
farmers,  who  see  in  the  intervention  of  the  state  a  pretext  for  further  taxes  and 
imposts.  Arrangements  with  the  railways  have  been  made  for  notable  freight 
decreases  on  fine-quality  wheats  shipped  to  the  Lima-Gallao  mills  and  on  similar 
shipments  by  road  exemption  from  road  tolls  will  be  given. 

The  success  at  a  very  early  date  of  the  campaign  is,  however,  problematical. 
The  lack  of  transportation  is  the  chief  problem  to  be  faced,  granting  primarily 
that  the  degenerated  varieties  of  wheat  now  grown  almost  exclusively  can  be 
supplanted  fully  by  high-producing  types  like  Marquis.  Even  the  latter  repro- 
duces under  the  best  Peruvian  conditions  only  about  80  per  cent  of  its  gluten 
content,  which  would  pre-suppose  a  fairly  constant  import  of  new  seed  from 
abroad  each  year  to  ensure  reproductive  capacity  and  to  guard  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  degeneration.  Apart  from  this,  however,  only  a  small  portion  of  Peru's 
suitable  wheat  lands  is  close  enough  to  a  railway  to  make  it  economically  feasible, 
even  with  sharply  reduced  freight  rates,  to  compete  with  imported  wheat.  Apart 
from  several  short  railways  running  in  from  seaports  to  interior  towns  only  but 
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very  short  distances,  there  are  only  two  of  any  consequence  in  the  entire  country. 
The  Southern  Railway  of  Peru  runs  from  Mollendo  to  Cuzco  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  wheat  could  be  economically  produced  along  that  line  for  shipment  by  rail  to 
Mollendo  and  by  sea  from  there  to  Lima.  However,  increased  production  in  that 
area  would  doubtless  shut  out  a  large  portion  of  the  flour  now  shipped  there  from 
the  Lima  mills,  providing  that  modern  flour  mills  were  to  be  established  in  the 
area.  This  in  itself  would  reduce  the  amount  of  wheat  imported  by  reducing 
flour  sales  from  the  Lima-Callao  mills.  The  other  railway  is  the  Peruvian  Central 
Railway  running  from  Callao-Lima  to  beyond  Cerro  de  Pasco  in  one  direction, 
and  to  Huancayo  in  the  other.  This  taps  certain  upland  plateaux  which  are 
sufficiently  high,  have  suitable  soil  and  enough  rainfall  to  permit  the  economic 
production  of  high-grade  wheat,  which  could  be  railed  direct  to  the  mills  without 
any  transhipment.  It  is  this  area,  tapped  by  this  railway,  which  is  being  con- 
centrated upon  at  present,  although  development  is  being  carried  out  in  the 
Southern  Railway  area  as  well.  For  the  remainder  of  the  country  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  progress  can  be  made  except  in  the  growing  of  wheat  of  the  best 
types  for  consumption  on  the  spot  only,  rather  than  for  shipment  to  the  mills. 
There  are  practically  no  roads  anywhere  which  are  suitable  for  transport  by  truck 
and  none  of  the  proper  type  connecting  potential  wheat-growing  areas  with  the 
milling  centre.  Some  of  these  are  projected,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  many  years 
before  they  are  completed.  As  an  alternative  to  shipping  wheat  to  Lima-Callao 
to  be  milled  and  reshipping  flour,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  plan  of  campaign 
embrace  the  erection  at  strategic  centres  throughout  the  country  of  modern  flour 
mills  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  local  demand  only.  Something  of  this  sort 
may  ultimately  be  done. 

Whatever  the  immediate  effect  of  the  campaign  may  be  on  wheat  imports, 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  an  energetic  prosecution  of  it  will  permit  Peruvian  self- 
supply  in  the  matter  of  wheat  and  will  depreciate  very  considerably  the  import- 
ance of  the  import  trade  in  this  commodity. 


Milan,  February  20,  1934. — The  Government  of  Italy  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  the  protection  and  wide  use  of  national  savings.  To  this  end,  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  is  required  before  new  industrial  plants  can  be  opened, 
thus  avoiding  the  waste  of  new  investments,  not  only  risky  in  themselves  but 
injurious  to  existing  and  often  already  flourishing  business  equipment.  The  law 
does  not  protect  monopolies  nor  discourage  wholesale  enterprise,  but  discrimi- 
nates between  the  desirable  and  the  undesirable,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  five  months  it  has  been  in  operation,  of  152  applications  which  were 
examined,  88  have  been  approved,  31  rejected,  and  23  held  over  for  further 
investigation.  The  effects  of  such  action  arc  shown  by  the  turn  to  the  market 
of  available  capital  and  by  alterations  in  the  organization  of  existing  concerns. 
Unlimited  expansion  due  to  inflationary  methods  and  to  competition  between 
rival  business  groups  had  in  past  years  absorbed  the  money  earmarked  for  sink- 
ing funds,  involving  firms  in  ever  heavier  liabilities.  Sinking  funds  arc  now 
used  by  the  majority  of  firms  to  reduce  their  indebtedness;  capital  thus  returns 
to  the  market,  supplying  it  with  liquid  assets. 


Provisional  import  and  export  figures  for  1933  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, and  compare  with  1932  figures  as  follows: — 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Mlddiman.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


Imports 


Exports 


1933 
1932 


"Millions  of  Lire 
..  7,392.3 

.  .    8,267 . 5 


1933 
1932 


Millions  of  Lire 
..  5,939.3 
..  0,811.9 
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The  so-called  visible  trade  deficit  for  1933  stands  at  1,453  million  lire 
against  1,456*6  million  lire  in  1932.    The  decrease  is  only  slight. 

There  have  apparently  been  proportionate  decreases  in  import  and 
export  values.  In  quantity,  however,  the  exports  have  not  shrunk  so  much  as 
one  would  suppose,  it'  cereals  are  excepted.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Italian  lira  abroad,  a  smaller  number  of  lire  is  required 
for  the  purchase  of  practically  the  same  quantity  in  many  lines.  That  Italian 
exports  would  shrink  is  only  natural  when  the  high  cost  of  production  is  borne 
in  mind  and  the  fact  that  Italy  is  still  on  the  gold  standard.  The  major  causes 
of  the  export  decline  are  undoubtedly  competition  with  countries  whose  cur- 
rencies have  been  depreciated,  increased  tariffs,  and  import  quota  restrictions. 
There  has  been  in  particular  a  falling  off  in  exports  of  agricultural  products 
such  as  potatoes,  olive  oil,  and  cheese.  The  textile  groups  have  found  that  they 
cannot  compete  against  countries,  such  as  Japan,  with  a  depreciated  currency. 
There  are  still  large  stocks  of  natural  silk  in  Italy.  Exports  of  marble,  skin 
gloves,  and  felt  hats  have  also  declined. 

NATIONAL  GUILDS 

As  stated  in  the  report  on  the  National  Guild  Council,  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No  1553  (November  4,  1933),  page  750,  the  head 
of  the  Italian  Government  presented  the  bill  providing  for  the  formation  of 
guilds  representing  several  branches  of  production,  and  the  measure  has  been 
passed  into  law  . 

The  productive  activities  of  the  country,  represented  by  delegates  of  their 
choice,  selected  from  the  vocational  unions  or  syndicates,  thus  have  self-govern- 
ing powers  conferred  on  them  for  regulating  and  co-ordinating  production  in 
the  national  interest,  which  is  safeguarded  by  the  participation  in  their  delibera- 
tions of  a  member  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Fascist  party,  who  will  preside 
over  each  guild,  and  by  the  consent  which  the  guild  decisions  must  receive  from 
the  head  of  the  Government.  The  present  guild  phase  has  been  preceded  by 
eight  years  of  syndical  organization,  during  which  registered  vocational  unions 
of  employers  and  employed  have  been  formed  in  all  branches  of  activity  and 
brought  within  the  framework  of  the  state.  The  law  recently  passed  prescribes 
no  hard-and-fast  rules  as  to  the  number  of  the  new  guilds  to  be  set  up  under  its 
provisions,  nor  as  to  the  extent  of  their  membership. 

Meanwhile  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  soon  as  it  is  elected,  will  carry 
on  until  the  guilds  are  ready.  This  election  takes  place  in  March.  The  40O 
candidates  are  selected  by  the  Grand  Fascist  Council  from  lists  containing  in 
all  1,000  names,  drawn  up  by  bodies  representing  all  types  of  the  communities, 
each  body  being  allowed  a  certain  number  of  names;  for  example,  the  Con- 
federation of  Agricultural  Land  Owners  are  allowed  to  propose  96  names. 


SALT  FISH  PRODUCTION  OF  ICELAND  IN  1933 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  February  14,  1934,  that  in  1933  the  total  catch  handled  by  the  (dried) 
salt  fish  industry  amounted  to  68,630  metric  tons  as  compared  with  56,372  tons 
in  1932.  The  1933  catch  comprises  the  following  kinds  of  fish:  codfish  (larger 
sizes),  47,922  tons;  codfish  (smaller  sizes),  19,848  tons;  haddocks,  305  tons; 
and  coalfish,  555  tons.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1933  the  total  stored  fish  amounted 
to  13,485  tons  compared  with  11,922  tons  at  the  end  of  1932. 
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IMPORT    OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  INTO  TIENTSIN,  1933 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  January  30,  1934. — The  following  report  will  summarize  the  series 
of  statements,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
during  the  past  year,  referring  to  current  conditions  in  the  North  China  flour 
market  and  the  trends  in  the  import  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour  into  this 
territory. 

Flour 

CONSUMPTION 

Total  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  the  port  of  Tientsin  during  the  year  1933 
amounted  to  16,450,000  bags.  Adding  to  this  figure  that  of  local  production 
amounting  to  7,450,000  bags  and  allowing  for  a  carry-over  from  the  previous 
year  of  500,000  bags  and  for  stocks  in  store  on  December  31,  1933,  of  1,620,000 
bags,  the  year's  consumption  may  be  placed  at  22,780,000  bags.  These  figures 
are  shown  in  tabular  form  below,  it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  use  of 
round  numbers  will  be  accepted  as  signifying  the  desirability  of  considering 
them  as  approximately  rather  than  completely  accurate. 


Flour  Consumption  in  the  Tientsin  Market,  1933 

(Bags  are  of  49  lbs.  vet  weight) 

Bags  Bags 

Carry-over  January  1,  1933    500,000 

Imports,  year  1933 — 

Shanghai  and  China  ports   12.000.000 

Australia   3.500.000 

Japan   900,000 

Canada   42,000 

United  States   8.000 


Total  imports   16.450.000 

Production  by  Tientsin  mills  <   7,450,000 

Total   24,400,000 

Carry-over,  December  31,  1933    1,620.000 

Net  consumption,  1933    22,780,000 


Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  above  figure  of  net  consumption  during 
the  past  year.  A  market  with  an  annual  capacity  of  23,000,000  bags  of  flour 
is  indeed  an  important  one,  particularly  to  a  country  such  as  Canada  which  has 
practically  unlimited  powers  of  wheat  and  flour  production,  and  it  is  submitted, 
on  this  account,  that,  despite  the  commendable  interest  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
business  firms  in  the  Far  Eastern  market  as  a  whole,  greater  attention  might 
well  be  paid  in  future  to  this  particular  division  of  it  as  a  consistent  and  heavy 
consumer  of  imported  flour. 

IMPORTS 

The  monthly  trend  in  imports  from  principal  supplying  countries,  including 
Shanghai,  as  well  as  the  relative  positions  of  these  suppliers,  during  the  past  year, 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  table,  the  data  in  which  are  estimates  of  the 
Tientsin  Rice  Guild  and  subject  to  confirmation  following  publication  of  com- 
plete annual  customs  returns.  The  total,  it  will  be  noted,  is  slightly  larger  than 
that  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  a  matter  which  may  be  ascribed  to  difference 
in  methods  of  compilation  on  the  part  of  various  authorities. 
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United 


Shanghai 

Australia 

Japan 

Canada 

States 

Total 

Months 

Figures 

in  Bags  of 

49  Lbs. 

each 

1  108  900 

228,920 

90,000 

8.000 

l  4Q5  «20 

Ki >lir  1 1 :)  r\ 

1  067  300 

2441200 

215,000 

14,000 

1,540,500 

M  U  i  ll 

1  323  000 

920,000 

95,000 

10.000 

8,000 

2356*000 

1  206  720 

1,688^900 

128,200 

3,000 

3'026'820 

May 

919  400 

355,000 

298,200 

1,572,600 

June  

1.000,400 

356,000 

29'500 

1^385^900 

July  

1.033,300 

1,500 

4,666 

1,038,800 

912,300 

8,000 

920,300 

September.  .   .  . 

709,600 

7,000 

716.600 

October   .  . 

946,500 

18,000 

964,500 

1,108,000 

1,500 

1.109,500 

985,000 

9,400 

2,566 

996,900 

Total   

12,320,420 

3,793,020 

901,300 

41,500 

8,000 

17,064,240 

The  above  comparison  of  flour  imports  reveals  several  points  of  interest, 
viz: — 

(1)  The  domination  of  Shanghai  mills,  despite  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  raw  material  is  drawn  from  abroad. 

(2)  The  extensive  sales  of  Australian  flour  (during  the  first  half  of  the 
year)  as  a  result  of  heavy  stocks  and  a  favourable  exchange  position. 

(3)  The  very  considerable  sales  by  Japanese  mills,  this  flour  being  a  product 
of  Australian,  Argentinian,  and  Canadian  wheat. 

(4)  The  inferior  positions  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  which,  in  the 
former  case,  is  a  result  of  inadequate  supplies  of  low-quality  flour  and  an  adverse 
exchange  situation. 

Wheat 

The  situation  with  respect  to  wheat  has  been  considerably  less  involved  than 
in  the  case  of  flour.  The  raw  material  used  by  Tientsin  flour  mills  is  drawn 
primarily  from  domestic  sources,  North  China  being  of  course  a  wheat-growing 
area  of  considerable  importance.  The  low  price  of  foreign  stocks,  however,  com- 
bined with  the  inability  at  times  to  transport  local  wheat  from  interior  districts 
to  the  mills,  has  induced  the  development  of  an  import  trade  which,  during 
recent  years,  has  attained  considerable  proportions. 

CONSUMPTION 

The  consumption  of  wheat  by  the  flour-milling  industry  in  Tientsin  during 
the  year  1933  is  shown,  in  approximate  amounts,  in  the  following  table: — 

Wheat  Consumption  in  the  Tientsin  Market,  1933 

(Tons  are  of  2,240  lbs.) 


Long  Long 
Tons  Tons 

Carry-over  January  1st,  1933    10,000 

Imports,  year  1933 — 

Australia   55,000 

Argentina   23,000 

Canada   2,000 


Total  imports   80,000 

Purchases  of  North  China  wheat   160,000 


Total   250.000 

Carry-over  December  31,  1933    30.000 


Net  consumption,  1933    220.000 


IMPORTS 

Almost  the  entire  total  of  80,000  tons  of  imported  wheat  was  brought  into 
the  market  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.    Cargo  shipments  from  Australia  and 
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Argentina  numbered  nine  and  four  respectively,  while  of  the  carry-over  it  is 
estimated  that  10,000  tons  are  Australian,  5,000  tons  Argentinian,  and  15,000  tons 
of  North  China  origin. 

The  preparation  of  the  above  figures  has  been  completed  only  with  the  reser- 
vation that  no  responsibility  can  be  assumed  for  their  accuracy  and  that  con- 
firmation of  those  of  imports  will  not  be  available  until  the  publication,  several 
months  hence,  of  Chinese  Customs  returns. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IMPORT  DUTIES 

To-day's  situation  in  both  the  wheat  and  flour  markets  is  influenced  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  recent  imposition  of  new  import  duties  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1564:  January  20,  1934)  than  by  any  other  individual 
factor.  It  appears  reasonably  obvious  that  the  lower  duty  on  wheat  than  on  flour 
will  result,  temporarily  at  least,  in  heavier  imports  of  the  raw  material.  This 
is  already  forecast  by  the  reopening  of  one  Tientsin  mill  which  has  been  shut 
down  for  some  time.  North  China's  flour  consumption  is,  however,  so  extensive 
and  the  trade  one  of  such  dimensions  and  permanence  that  the  effect  of  the 
recently-imposed  duties  may  very  conceivably  prove  of  less  importance  than 
originally  estimated. 


JAPANESE   FLOUR  EXPORTS 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  January  27,  1934. — Exports  of  Japanese  wheat  flour  during  the  year 
1933  amounted  to  14,321,000  sacks  of  49  pounds  each,  an  increase  of  4,345,000 
sacks  when  compared  with  the  export  figures  for  the  previous  year.  About  80 
per  cent  of  these  shipments  were  made  by  the  Nisshin  and  Japan  flour-milling 
companies,  these  concerns  sharing  the  export  markets  almost  equally  between 
them.  Details  of  these  exports,  including  countries  of  destination,  are  included 
in  the  following  table,  which  also  gives,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures 
for  the  years  1932  and  1931  :— 

1933         1932  1931 
In  1,000  Sacks 

Manchuria  and  Kwantung  Leased  Territory.  .  .    .       12.813       7,053  2.170 

90%        71%  36% 

China   1,303       2,832  3,701 

9%        28%  61% 

Others   204  90  208 

1%  1%  3% 

Total   14,320       9,975  6,079 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Japan's  most  important  market 
has  shifted  from  China  to  Manchuria  and  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory.  This 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  Japanese  firms  over  the  trade  with  Manchuria,  and  to 
the  more  peaceful  conditions  now  prevailing  in  that  country  causing  immigrants 
from  flour-eating  areas  in  China  to  take  up  their  residence  in  Manchuria,  thus 
bringing  about  an  expanding  demand  for  flour.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  to 
China  have  been  curtailed  through  the  imposition  of  embargoes  and  new  import 
duties.  The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  North  China  is 
placed  by  Japanese  millers  at  eight  sacks  annually,  as  against  0-8  of  a  sack 
in  Manchuria. 

A  recent  development  in  the  flour  situation  in  Japan  is  the  formation  of  the 
Japan-Manehukuo  Flour  Milling  Company,  with  plants  at  Harbin,  Hailar,  and 
Suihua,  and  to  which  the  leading  flour-milling  and  a  number  of  private  trading 
companies  have  subscribed  capital.  Japanese  flour  millers  do  not  anticipate 
meeting  with  serious  competition  from  the  new  company  in  <o  far  as  the  Kwan- 
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tung  Leased  Territory  is  concerned,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  the  new  company 
will  have  to  pay  a  considerably  higher  freight  rate  to  land  its  product  in  this 
territory  than  the  Japanese  millers  do  to  land  theirs  from  Japan.  This  means 
that  the  new  concern  will  centralize  its  activities  more  or  less  in  Manchukuo. 
Japanese  interests  have  subscribed  to  25,000  shares  of  the  total  issue  of  40,000. 


JAPAN'S  FOREIGN   TRADE,  1933 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  ithe  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1932  was  31  cents 
and  in  1933,  28  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Tokyo.  January  30,  1934. — Japan's  total  foreign  trade  in  1933  was  valued 
at  3, 778.265,576  yen  as  compared  with  2,841,453,203  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of 
936,812,373  yen. 

Exports  were  valued  at  1,861,045,718  yen  as  against  1,409,991,977  yen  in 
1932,  an  increase  of  451,053,741  yen;  imports  were  valued  at  1,917,219,858  yen 
as  against  1,431,461,226  yen,  an  increase  of  485,758,632  yen.  Japan  had  thus 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  year  amounting  to  56,174,140  yen  as 
compared  with  an  excess  of  imports  during  1932  valued  at  21,469,249  yen. 

EXPORTS  TO  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

Exports  to  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  930,636,582  yen  as  against 
677,613,451  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  253,023,131  yen.  The  chief  Asiatic  pur- 
chasers of  Japanese  goods  were  Kwantung  Province  (221,068,304  yen),  British 
India  (205,154,660  yen),  Dutch  East  Indies  (157,487,754  yen),  and  China  proper 
(108,253,039  yen).  Exports  to  Europe  were  valued  at  182,078,257  yen  as  com- 
pared with  127,176,247  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  54,902,010  yen.  Japan's 
largest  European  customers  were  Great  Britain  (87,849,073  yen),  France  (38.- 
736.313  yen),  and  Germany  (12,411,722  yen).  Exports  to  North  America  were 
valued  at  499,156,997  yen  as  against  453,965,236  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of 
45,191,761  yen.  Of  this  amount  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
492,237,580" yen  and  to  Canada  at  6,580,441  yen.  Exports  to  Central  America 
were  valued  at  16,175,256  yen,  an  increase  of  11,044,525  yen  compared  to  1932. 
The  largest  Central  American  purchasers  of  Japanese  products  were  Cuba 
(3,325,485  yen),  Mexico  (1,491,706  yen),  and  Panama  Canal  Zone  (1,110,145 
yen).  Exports  to  South  American  countries  were  valued  at  30,379,438  yen  as 
compared  with  13,133,356  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  17,246,082  yen.  Japan's 
best  South  American  customers  were  Argentina  (12,261,761  yen),  Peru  (3,899,521 
yen),  and  Brazil  (2,765,874  yen).  Exports  to  African  countries  were  valued  at 
137,238,945  yen  as  against  85,695,363  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  51,543,582  yen. 
Chief  African  purchasers  were  Egypt  (55,607,947  yen),  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
(26,740,815  yen)  and  East  Africa  (23,174,900  yen).  Exports  to  Oceanic  countries 
were  valued  at  65,380,243  yen  as  against  47,277,593  yen,  an  increase  of  18,102,650 
yen.  Of  this  amount  exports  to  Australia  were  valued  at  51,416,425  yen,  to 
Hawaii  at  6,484,500  yen,  and  to  New  Zealand  at  6,452,500  yen. 

EXPORTS   BY  COMMODITIES 

Japan's  chief  export,  as  usual,  was  raw  silk,  although  cotton  tissues  for  the 
first  time  ran  raw  silk  a  close  race  for  this  honour.  Raw  silk  exports  amounted 
to  483,276  bales  (390,901,086  yen)  as  compared  with  545,590  bales  (382,366,442 
yen)  in  1932,  a  slight  increase  in  value  although  a  large  decrease  in  the  number 
of  bales  shipped.  The  United  States  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  raw  silk  from 
Japan,  exports  to  that  country  amounting  to  437,419  bales  valued  at  355,805,924 
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yen,  followed  by  France  (15,378,399  yen),  Great  Britain  (14,654,917  yen), 
Australia  (3,297,255  yen),  and  Canada  (208,005  yen).  Exports  of  cotton 
tissues  amounted  to  2,090,228,000  square  yards  (383,215,392  yen)  as  against 
2,031,722,000  square  yards  (288,712,833  yen),  a  slight  increase  in  quan- 
tity although  a  large  increase  in  price.  The  largest  purchasers  of  cotton 
tissues  were  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (78,273,295  yen),  British  India  (71,163,132 
yen),  Egypt  (38,351,208  yen),  China  proper  (25,604,797  yen),  Manchukuo  (21,- 
626,068  yen),  and  Kwantung  Province  (18,822,216  yen).  Silk  tissues  and 
artificial  silk  tissues  were  Japan's  third  largest  export  and  were  valued  at  140,- 
926,488  yen  as  against  110,827,539  yen  in  1932.  The  largest  purchasers  of  silk 
tissues  were  British  India  (32,958,684  yen),  Australia  (19,934,835  yen),  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  (15,988,521  yen).  Exports  of  comestibles  were  valued  at 
46,984,401  ven.  Of  this  amount,  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
17.838,103  yen  and  to  Great  Britain  at  13,136,261  yen.  Exports  of  knitted  goods 
were  valued  at  42,047,173  yen  as  against  26,935,379  yen  in  1932.  The  largest 
purchasers  of  Japanese  knitted  goods  were  British  India,  Great  Britain,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  Egypt.  Exports  of  pottery  were  valued  at  35,634,348  yen  as 
against  22,937,076  ven.  The  best  customers  of  Japan  for  this  product  were  the 
United  States  (10,180,005  yen),  British  India  (3,965,489  yen),  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  (3,728,834  yen).  Exports  of  wheat  flour  have  steadily  increased 
during  the  last  few  years  and  during  the  vear  under  review  amounted  to  700,- 
160,868  pounds  (34,955,093  ven)  as  against  487,724,556  pounds  (20,539,050  ven) 
in  1932  and  297,265,452  pounds  (9,517,243  yen)  in  1931.  Kwantung  Province, 
Manchukuo,  and  China  proper  took  over  95  per  cent  of  Japan's  flour  exports, 
and  small  quantities  were  shipped  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Exports  of  toys  were  valued  at  26,374,572  ven  as  compared  with 
15,111,969  yen  in  1932,  the  chief  purchasers  being  the  United  States  (6,975,586 
yen),  Great  Britain  (4,053,691  yen),  and  British  India  (3,809,422  yen). 

The  following  products  were  exported  to  a  value  exceeding  10,000,000  yen: 
sugar,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province  and  China  proper;  cotton  yarns,  chiefly  to 
British  India,  Manchukuo,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  woollen  tissues,  chiefly 
to  Kwantung  Province;  hats  and  caps,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  British  India;  paper,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province  and  China 
proper;  coal,  chiefly  to  Hongkong  and  China  proper;  glass,  chiefly  to  British 
India  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  iron  and  steel,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province; 
machinery,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province;  lumber,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain, 
Kwantung  Province,  and  China  proper;  and  lamps  and  parts,  chiefly  to  the 
United  States. 

The  following  other  products  were  exported  to  a  value  exceeding  5,000,000 
yen  and  less  than  10,000,000  yen:  beans,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain;  tea,  chiefly 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada;  beer,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  Manchukuo;  vegetable  oils,  chiefly  to  the  United  States; 
menthol  crystal,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  France;  cotton  towels,  chiefly 
to  British  India  and  Dutch  East  Indies;  buttons,  chief!}7  to  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  British  India;  cement,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  Hongkong;  brass,  chiefly  to  British  India;  and  plaits  for  hat- 
making,  chiefly  to  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRI!  s 

Imports  from  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  658,557,135  ven  as  compared 
willi  450,910,822  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  207,646,613  yen.  '  Of  this  amount 
imports  from  British  India  were  valued  at  204,737,858  yen,  from  Manchukuo  at 
147,897,860  yen,  from  China  proper  at  113,357,334  ven,  and  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  at  55,709,966  yen. 
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Imports  from  Europe  also  showed  a  substantial  increase,  being  valued  at 
282,812,393  yen  as  against  225,261,317  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  57,551,076 
yen.  The  largest  European  sources  of  supply  were  Germany  (95,801,957  yen), 
Great  Britain  (82,558,928  yen),  France  (21,741,471  yen),  Sweden  (16,085,840 
yen),  and  Belgium  (14,693,282  yen). 

Imports  from  North  America  were  valued  at  667,701,773  yen  as  compared 
with  549,400,729  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  118,301,044  yen:  United  States, 
620,778,684  yen;  Canada,  46,891,334  yen.  Imports  from  Central  America  show 
a  decline  from  656,303  yen  in  1932  to  438,249  yen  for  the  year  under  review. 
The  largest  purchases  from  Central  America  were  from  Cuba  (193,806  yen)  and 
Mexico  (188,874  yen).  Imports  from  South  America  were  valued  at  12,872,182 
yea  as  against  4,680,724  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  8,191,458  yen.  The  largest 
imports  from  South  America  came  from  Argentina  (6,738,805  yen),  from  Chile 
(2,962,618  yen),  and  from  Brazil  (1,008,143  yen). 

Imports  from  African  countries  were  valued  at  48,406,845  yen  as  compared 
with  27,450,088  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  20,956,757  yen.  Of  this  amount 
imports  from  Egypt  were  valued  at  26,455,823  yen,  from  East  Africa  at 
14,356,610  yen,  and  from  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  at  4,312,994  yen.  Imports 
from  Oceanic  countries  were  valued  at  211,391,137  yen  as  against  139,921,555  yen 
in  1932,  an  increase  of  71,469,582  yen.  Of  this  amount  imports  from  Australia 
were  valued  at  204,586,330  yen,  from  New  Zealand  at  2,399,741  yen,  and  from 
Hawaii  at  135,892  yen. 

IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

Japan's  chief  import  was,  as  usual,  raw  cotton.  Imports  of  this  product 
amounted  to  1,648,574,532  pounds  (604,847,269  yen)  as  compared  with  1,681,- 
700,592  pounds  (447,401,309  yen)  in  1932,  a  decrease  in  quantity  despite  a  large 
increase  in  price.  Purchases  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  981,404,160 
pounds  (381,655,692  yen),  and  from  British  India  to  525,000,960  pounds  (168,- 
796.526  yen).  Other  imports  of  raw  cotton  came  from  China  proper,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Dutch  East  Indies,  French  Indo-China,  and  Egypt. 

Sheep's  wool  was  Japan's  second  largest  import  item.  Purchases  of  this 
commodity  amounted  to  238,371,144  pounds  (164,191,832  yen)  as  against  203,- 
806,944  pounds  (87,559,423  yen)  in  1932,  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value. 
Approximately  95  per  cent  of  Japan's  wool  imports  came  from  Australia,  while 
the  remaining  5  per  cent  was  imported  from  China,  Great  Britain,  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, and  South  Africa. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  took  a  sharp  rise  during  the  year  under  review, 
amounting  to  1,664,480  tons  (111,042,661  yen),  as  compared  with  885,387  tons 
(52,026,803  yen)  in  1932.  The  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Bel- 
gium were  the  largest  suppliers  of  iron  and  steel  to  Japan.  Imports  of  machinery 
were  valued  at  70,859,145  yen  as  against  58,817,928  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of 
12,041,217  yen.  The  largest  imports  of  machinery  came  from  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

Imports  of  wheat  showed  a  decline,  amounting  to  only  18,745,034  bushels 
(44,384,004  yen)  as  against  27,375,554  bushels  (49,572,437  yen)  in  1932.  Aus- 
tralia, which  supplied  22,582,197  bushels  valued  at  40,058,261  yen  in  1932,  suf- 
fered the  greatest  loss  when  her  exports  of  wheat  during  the  year  under  review 
were  reduced  to  14,505,328  bushels  valued  at  33,886,627  yen.  Canada,  which 
is  the  second  largest  wheat  supplier  to  Japan,  exported  slightly  less  wheat  than 
in  1932  but  the  value  considerably  increased.  Imports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  4,124,133  bushels  (10,243,355  yen)  as  against  4,362,842  bushels  (8,762,250 
yen)  in  1932.  United  States'  wheat  shipments  to  Japan,  which  have  steadily 
declined  in  recent  years,  were  valued  at  238,372  yen  for  the  year  under  review. 

Imports  of  mineral  oil  amounted  to  137,388^,200  gallons'  (34,773,332  yen)  as 
against  133,383,400  gallons  (36,533,398  yen)  in  1932.    The  Dutch  East  Indies 
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and  the  United  States  supplied  over  95  per  cent  of  these  imports,  while  Soviet 
Russia  supplied  a  small  amount. 

Imports  of  pulp  amounted  to  178,752  tons  (27,066,350  yen)  as  against  113,- 
043  tons  (15,328,745  yen)  in  1932,  a  large  increase  in  both  tonnage  and  value. 
Canada  was  the  largest  shipper  of  pulp  to  Japan,  although  the  value  of  her  ship- 
ments was  less  than  that  of  Norway  and  the  United  States,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Canada  supplies  chiefly  unbleached  pulp  for  paper-making,  whereas  Norway 
and  the  United  States  ship  chiefly  bleached  and  rayon  pulps,  which  command 
a  higher  price.  Shipments  of  pulp  from  Canada  amounted  to  52,035  tons 
(6,043,374  yen)  as  against  imports  from  the  United  States  amounting  to  49,848 
tons  (7,801,822  yen).  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany  were  the  other  pulp 
exporters  to  Japan. 

Imports  of  lumber  were  valued  at  40,584,007  yen  as  against  35,029,070  yen 
in  1932.  The  largest  supplier  of  lumber  to  Japan  was  the  United  States,  imports 
from  that  country  being  valued  at  23,744,893  yen.  The  next  largest  supplier 
was  Canada  (7,632,610  yen),  followed  bv  Russia  (2,597,141  ven),  Dutch  East 
Indies  (1,609,971  yen),  and  Siam  (1,239,743  yen). 

The  following  other  products  were  imported  to  a  value  exceeding  10,000,000 
yen:  rice  and  paddy,  chiefly  from  Siam;  beans,  chiefly  from  Manchukuo;  sugar, 
chiefly  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  hides  and  skins,  chiefly  from  China  and  the 
United  States;  rubber,  chiefly  from  the  Straits  Settlements;  phosphorite,  chiefly 
from  Egypt  and  the  United  States;  lead,  chiefly  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States;  automobiles  and  parts,  chiefly  from  the  United  States;  and  oilcake, 
chiefly  from  Manchukuo. 

The  following  other  products  were  imported  at  values  ranging  between 
5,000,000  and  10,000,000  yen:  beef,  chiefly  from  China;  caustic  soda,  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  chiefly  from  Germany;  synthetic 
colours,  chiefly  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States;  woollen 
tissues,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain;  aluminium,  chiefly  from  Switzerland;  copper, 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  zinc,  chiefly  from  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia; and  wheat  bran,  chiefly  from  China  proper. 

JAPAN'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  in  1933  was  valued  at  53,471,775  yen 
as  compared  with  48,066,968  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  5,404,807  yen.  Exports 
were  valued  at  6,580,441  yen  as  compared  with  8,562,081  yen  in  1932,  a  decrease 
of  1,981,640  yen;  imports  were  valued  at  46,891,334  yen  as  against  39,504,887, 
an  increase  of  7,386,447  yen.  Japan  had  thus  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
with  Canada  amounting  to  40,310,893  yen  as  against  an  excess  of  imports  in 
1932  of  30,942,806  yen,  an  increase  of  9,368,087  yen.  Canada  was  Japan's  ninth 
largest  source  of  supply,  and  apart  from  Asiatic  countries  ranked  fifth.  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  only  Japan's  twenty-second  best  customer. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Japan's  largest  export  to  Canada  in  1933  was  pottery  valued  at  1,399,149 
yen  as  against  1,317,285  yen  in  1932,  an  increase  of  81,864  yen;  the  Dominion 
was  the  fifth  largest  purchaser.  The  second  largest  export  to  Canada  was  tea 
amounting  to  2,729,892  pounds  (721,812  yen)  as  against  2,636,832  pounds  (671,- 
777  yen)  in  1932.  Canada  was  Japan's  best  customer  for  rice,  exports  to  Canada 
amounting  to  8,139,384  pounds  (600,043  yen)  as  against  5,438,136  pounds  (397,- 
664  yen)  in  1932.  Chief  among  Japan's  exports  to  Canada  to  show  a  decrease 
for  the  year. under  review  were  raw  silk,  silk  tissues,  toys,  and  buttons. 

Raw  silk  exports  to  Canada  amounted  to  275  bales  (208,005  ven)  as  com- 
pared with  1,712  bales  (1,164,684  yen)  in  1932  and  3,830  bales  (2,595,654  yen) 
in  1931.    This  huge  decrease  in  raw  silk  exports  is  even  more  striking  when  it 
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is  recalled  thai  the  silk  exports  in  1929  amounted  to  4,133  bales  (5,691,834 
yen).  On€  reason  for  the  large  decrease  is  the  fact  that  exports  destined  for 
the  United  States,  which  used  to  be  shipped  through  Canada  and  listed  as  exports 
to  Canada,  are  now  being  shipped  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

Exports  of  silk  tissues  to  Canada  fell  from  3,530,893  yen  in  1931  to  548,272 
yen  in  1932,  and  to  268,014  yen  during  the  year  under  review. 

Exports  of  toys  declined  from  507,683  yen  in  1932  to  410,315  yen  in  1933; 
and  of  buttons  from  121,925  yen  to  85,265  yen.  Exports  of  lamps  and  parts 
valued  at  139,067  yen,  and  brushes  valued  at  99,806  yen,  also  showed  a  decline 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 


Japan's  largest  imports  from  Canada  during  1933  were  wheat,  lumber,  pulp, 
lead,  and  zinc.  Imports  of  wheat  from  Canada  amounted  to  4,124,132  bushels 
(10,243,355  yen)  as  against  4,367,842  bushels  valued  at  8,762,250  yen  in  1932, 
a  decrease  in  quantity  although  an  increase  in  value.  Canada  next  to  Australia 
was  the  largest  wheat  supplier  to  Japan,  with  approximately  24  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  against  over  70  per  cent  for  the  Commonwealth. 

Lumber  shipments  from  Canada  were  valued  at  7,632,610  yen  as  against 
7,346,836  yen  in  1932.  Canada  was  the  second  largest  lumber  source  of  supply 
(18  per  cent),  being  preceded  by  the  United  States  (57  per  cent). 

Imports  of  pulp  from  Canada  amounted  to  52,035  tons  (6,043,374  yen)  as 
against  30,067  tons  (3,144,112  yen)  in  1932,  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and 
value.  From  a  tonnage  viewpoint,  Canada  was  the  largest  shipper  of  pulp  to 
Japan,  although  the  yen  value  of  the  United  States  and  Norwegian  shipments 
was  higher. 

Canada  again  led  all  other  countries  as  a  source  of  supply  of  paper  to 
Japan.  Imports  of  newsprint  from  Canada  amounted  to  31,870  tons  (2,976,017 
yen)  as  against  26,622  tons  (3,497,361  yen),  an  increase  in  tonnage  although  a 
decrease  in  price.   This  represented  over  93  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Canada  again  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  to  Japan, 
imports  of  lead  amounting  to  34,999  tons  (5,542,380  yen)  as  against  25,370  tons 
(4,298,337  yen)  in  1932,  an  increase  in  both  tonnage  and  value.  Imports  of  zinc 
amounted  to  15,973  tons  (3,957,146  yen)  as  against  12,352  tons  (2,618,424  yen), 
an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  price. 

Due  to  a  sudden  large  demand  for  copper,  this  product  was,  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years,  again  imported  from  Canada,  imports  amounting  to  324  tons 
valued  at  167,098  yen  as  against  nil  in  1932. 

Although  the  Japanese  trade  returns  only  list  countries  of  origin  for  a  few 
commodities,  the  importation  from  Canada  of  the  following  other  products  was 
noted  during  the  period  under  review:  asbestos,  rubber  gloves,  scrap  iron,  nickel, 
aluminium  scrap,  paper-makers'  felts,  hockey  and  fancy  skates,  ice  planer,  hockey 
sticks,  carbon  paper,  gas  stoves,  lithographed  pictures,  tobacco,  live  mink,  live 
silver  foxes,  bond  paper,  old  steamships,  rayon  pulp,  old  silk  stockings,  tool 
steel,  welding  wrire,  silver  fox  furs,  senega  root,  lenses,  emery  paper,  canned  goods, 
macaroni,  cheese,  tallow,  sausages,  bacon,  kippered  herrings,  salt  salmon,  salt 
herrings,  tomato  catsup,  rye  whisky,  and  butter. 


A  summary  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  years  1932  and  1933 
is  given  below: — 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


SUMMARY  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  1933 


1932 
Yen 


Yen 
1.017.219.858 
1.801.045.718 


1933 


Imports 
Exports 


1.431.461.226 
1.400.001.077 


Total  trade  .  . 
Excess  of  imports 


2.841.453.203 
21.460.240 


3.778.265.576 
56,174.140 
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CHIEF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  Japan's  chief  exports  and  imports  for  the  years 
1933  and  1932,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  compared  to 
1932:  — 


Principal  Exports 

from  Japan,  1932 

jJ    ~i  Ciena? 

ana  19o6 

1933 

1932 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc. 

or  Dec. 

34.955.093 

20.539.050 

+ 

70.1 

8.449.60S 

8,173,049 

+ 

3.3 

46.984.401 

22.774.038 

+ 

106.3 

7.684.342 

4,835,042 

+ 

58.9 

4.445.108 

3.541,042 

+ 

25 . 5 

5.283.683 

3,689.621 

+ 

43.2 

15.712.038 

21.54o.681 

27.0 

390,901.086 

382.366,442 

+ 

2.2 

383.215,392 

288.712.833 

+ 

32.7 

140.926,488 

J  10,827,539 

+ 

27.0 

42.047.173 

26,935.379 

+ 

56.2 

13.926.943 

7.713.090 

+ 

80.7 

7.748,977 

5,862.824 

+ 

32.2 

35.634.348 

22,937,076 

+ 

55.3 

15.326.611 

9.281.682 

+ 

65.6 

4,452.933 

2.927.934 

+ 

52.1 

15.863.411 

12,753,931 

+ 

19.6 

Toys  

26.374,572 

15,118.969 

+ 

74.4 

Principal  Imports 

into  Japan,  1932 

and  1933 

1933 

1932 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Wheat  

44.384.004 

49,572.437 

-  10.4 

Hides  and  skins  

13.544.614 

7,896.507 

+  71.5 

Mineral  oil  

34,773.332 

36,533,398 

-  4.8 

29.685,229 

15.988,733 

+  85.6 

604.847.269 

447.401.:}!)!) 

+  35.2 

164,191.832 

87.559.423 

+  87.3 

Pulp  

27.066.350 

15.328.745 

+  76.5 

Newsprint  

3.668,786 

5,530.867 

+  33.6 

111.042.661 

52.026,803 

+  113.5 

Aluminium  

5.806.889 

5.044.085 

-f  15.2 

11.901.947 

9,972.714 

+  19.3 

7.476.099 

142.367 

+  5164.6 

Tin  ..  v             ..  '  

10.070.743 

5,956.289 

+  79.1 

'Ira  ..  ..  ..           ..  ..  J. 

7,461.582 

4.624,235 

+  61.3 

70.859,145 

58.817.928 

+  20.4 

40.584.007 

35.029.070 

+  15.8 

Oil  cake  

41,180.543 

34,599.323 

+  19.0 

9.420.832 

7,035.354 

+  34.0 

SUMMARY  OF  JAPAN'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA,  1932  AND  1933 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  for  the 
years  1933  and  1932: — 

1 933  1932 

Yen  Yen 

Imports                                                                         46.891,334  39.504.887 

Exports                                                                           6.580.441  8.562.081 

Total  trade   53.471.775  48.066.968 

Excess  of  imports   40,310.893  30.942.806 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  chief  exports  io  and  imports  from 
Canada  for  the  years  1933  and  1932,  showing  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  year  1932:  — 
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Principal  Exports  to  Canada,  1932  and  1933 

1933 

1932 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

  600,043 

397,664 

OV  .  J 

Tea  

  721,812 

671,777 

  35,753 

82,819 

OO  .  o 

1  "If: /I  RQ 4 
1,1X4,054 

—       OL  .  J. 

Silk  tissues  

  268,014 

548,272 

-  51.1 

  29,496 

57,454 

—  48.6 

Buttons  

  85,265 

121,925 

-  30.0 

1,317,285 

+  6.2 

nn  Qfic 

143,471 

-    30 '.  5 

J-Ui,  OOU 

-  13.9 

Toys 

410  315 

OV  1  ,VOO 

—  19.1 

Principal  Imports 

from  Canada,  1932 

and  1933 

1933 

1932 

Pay  Pont 
X  Cl    V^l  Jlt 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Wheat  

  10.243,355 

8.762.250 

Pulp  

  6.043,374 

3,144,112 

+    92  2 

  2,976,017 

3,497,361 

—  14^9 

Lead  

  5,542,380 

4,298,337 

+  28.9 

  167,098 

  3,957,146 

2,618.424 

+  51.1 

  60 

36,247 

-  99.8 

  263.461 

286,843 

-  8.1 

  7,632,610 

7,346,836 

+  3.8 

TRADE    AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

AND  RUSSIA 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  20,  1934— The  Commercial  Agreement  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Government  which  has  just  been  concluded 
embodies  two  principles  hitherto  new  to  international  treaties,  and  which  were 
designed  to  overcome  the  special  difficulties  associated  with  the  negotiation  of  the 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries. 

Article  I  of  the  agreement  re-establishes  full  reciprocal  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  in  each  country  for  the  products  of  the  other.  Article  II,  however, 
provides  that  if  either  party,  or  its  state  economic  organizations,  creates  price 
levels  in  any  class  of  goods  which  frustrate  preferences  already  granted  by  the 
other,  or  which  affect  the  home  production  of  such  goods,  negotiations  shall  be 
opened,  and  either  party  will  have  the  right  to  give  three  months'  notice  can- 
celling the  application  of  Article  I  to  those  goods.  The  British  Government  thus 
retains  its  freedom  to  implement  its  engagements  under  the  Ottawa  Agreements. 

The  second  innovation  is  contained  in  Article  III,  under  which  the  Soviet 
Government  declares  its  intention  to  use  the  proceeds  of  its  sales  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  increasing  the  purchases  of  goods  from  Great  Britain  and  for  char- 
tering British  ships.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  effect  an  approximately  equal 
balance  of  payments  between  the  two  countries.  Under  the  scheme  it  is  poposed 
that  there  shall  be  the  following  ratios  between  the  values  of  Soviet  expenditure 
on  British  goods,  shipping  services,  etc.,  and  Soviet  sales  to  Great  Britain: — 


In  the  year  ending  December  31,  1934    1:1.7 

In  the  year  ending  December  31,  1935    1:1. 5 

In  the  year  ending  December  31,  1936    1:1.4 

In  the  year  ending  December  31,  1937    1:1. 2 


In  1938  and  subsequently  an  approximate  balance  of  payments  in  the  ratio 
of  1:1-1  is  to  be  maintained.  The  schedule  to  the  agreement  sets  forth  in 
detail  the  manner  in  which  the  balance  of  payments  is  to  be  calculated.  An 
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interesting  item  is  the  reservation  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Soviet's  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  are  subject  to  the  deduction  of  97  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
canned  salmon  not  handled  by  the  trading  organizations  of  the  Soviet  Republics,, 
which  exception  is  probably  intended  to  cover  that  portion  of  the  pack  which  is 
controlled  by  Japanese  interests. 

Article  IV  lays  down  that  United  Kingdom  trade  with  the  Soviet  shall 
be  eligible  for  export  credit  facilities,  under  the  British  Government  scheme, 
upon  exactly  the  same  terms  as  are  accorded  to  other  countries. 

Article  V  gives  diplomatic  immunity  to  the  Soviet  Trade  Representative  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  his  two  deputies  and  to  their  offices.  It  further  states 
that  disputes  which  may  arise  from  transactions  concluded  in  the  United  King- 
dom shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  courts. 

Article  VII  provides  explicitly  that  Soviet  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  Empire  preferences. 

Article  VIII  is  to  the  effect  that  if  Soviet  goods  are  accorded  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  in  any  Empire  country  (excluding  the  self-governing  Dominions, 
which  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  Agreement)  the  products  of  that  country  shall 
receive  that  treatment  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Agreement,  which  is  temporary  and  subject  to  six  months'  notice  on 
either  side,  will  come  into  force  the  day  when  ratifications  are  exchanged. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

MAIZE  STARCH 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  issued  a  report  recommending  that 
an  Order  in  Council  shall  be  adopted  requiring  any  bag,  sack,  box,  barrel, 
keg,  bottle,  carton,  or  other  container  in  which  imported  maize  starch  (including 
maize  starch  cornflour)  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  bear  a  con- 
spicuous indication  of  origin  stamped,  printed,  stencilled,  or  branded  thereon,  or 
on  a  label  securely  affixed  thereto. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Jamaican  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Regulations 

The  Jamaica  Gazette  of  January  18,  1934,  contains  a  proclamation  amend- 
ing regulations  previously  in  force  respecting  importation  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  new  proclamation  revokes  former  proclamations  of  July  9,  1929,  and 
May  27,  1930. 

The  proclamation  gazetted  January  18,  1934,  states  that  after  that  date  the 
importation  into  Jamaica  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  (except  dried  or  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables,  grains,  seed,  Irish  potatoes  and  onions,  including  any 
species  of  "  Allium  ")  is  prohibited  from  all  countries  with  the  proviso  that  the 
prohibition  was  not  to  be  applicable  to  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  are  the 
products  of  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  Canada,  the  Bahamas,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  he  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a  com- 
petent authority  of  the  government  of  the  country  of  origin  stating  that  the 
produce  is  home-grown,  fresh,  clean  and  free  from  diseases  and  pests.  The 
certificate  shall  especially  state  that  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (Ceratitis 
capitata)  does  not  exist  in  the  country  of  origin.  Importers  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables imported  under  this  proclamation  arc  required  to  give  seven  days'  notice 
of  the  arrival  of  such  produce  to  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  and  the  produce 
admitted  is  subject  to  inspection  by  an  officer  authorized  by  the  Jamaican 
Director  of  Agriculture. 
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In  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  particulars  required  by  the  Jamaican 
authorities  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  embodied 
in  the  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  for  preferential  tariff  purposes  provided  the 
signature  of  a  competent  officer  is  appended.  The  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  arranged  that  inspectors  under  the  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest 
Act  are  prepared  to  inspect  and  certify  shipments  as  required  by  the  Jamaican 
regulations.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  Plant  Inspection  stations  to  which  Cana- 
dian exporters  interested  may  apply  for  an  inspection  and  certification  when 
forwarding  products  to  Jamaica:  605-606  Dennis  Building,  Halifax,  N.S. ;  Cus- 
toms Building,  St,  John,  N.B.  (P.O.  Box  328);  2  Chauveau  Avenue,  Quebec, 
P.Q.  I  P.O.  Box  12);  379  Common  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q.;  617  Confederation 
Building,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  626  Customs  Building,  Yonge  and  Front  Streets, 
Toronto  2,  Ont.;  Federal  Building,  corner  Queen  Street  and  St.  Clair  Avenue, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.;  Federal  Building,  Windsor,  Ont.;  410  Commercial  Build- 
ing,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  P.O.  Box  679,  Estevan,  Sask. ;  Court  House,  Vancouver, 
B.C.;  Parliament  Buildings,  Victoria,  B.C. 

French  Tax  on  Indirect  Shipments  Increased 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  under  date  March 
5  that  the  French  budget  law  increases  the  warehousing  or  transhipment  tax, 
which  is  levied  in  addition  to  duties  and  other  charges  on  goods  originating  in 
countries  outside  of  Europe  and  transhipped  to  France  through  another 
European  country,  from  3-60  francs  to  18  francs  per  100  kilograms  (from  11 
cents  to  54  cents  per  100  pounds  at  present  rate  of  exchange).  This  change  is 
effective  immediately. 

Belgian  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that, 
according  to  a  royal  decree,  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of  February  12-13 
and  effective  February  15,  the  entry  duty  on  a  number  of  articles  imported  into 
Belgium  is  increased;  the  changes  of  interest  to  Canada  are  as  follows,  the 
former  rates  being  placed  within  parentheses: — 

Carbon  black,  not  intended  for  industrial  purposes,  17-25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (11-50 
per  cent  ad  valorem);  enamel  paints,  containing  no  alcohol,  172-50  Belgian  francs  per  100 
kilos,  gross  weight  (115  Belgian  francs  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight)  ;  radio  sets,  complete,  23 
Belgian  francs  per  kilo,  net  weight,  plus  11-50  francs  per  socket,  plus  2-875  francs  per  valve, 
tube,  and  lamp  (1,380  Belgian  francs  per  100  kilos,  net  weight);  radio  sets  (incomplete) 
comprising  various  parts  put  together,  23  Belgian  francs  per  kilo,  net  weight,  plus  11-50 
francs  per  socket,  plus  2-875  francs  per  valve,  tube,  and  lamp  (1,380  Belgian  francs  per  100 
kilos,  net  weight)  ;  the  following  spare  parts  of  radio  sets:  loud-speakers,  pick-ups,  con- 
densers, and  transformers,  19-55  Belgian  francs  per  kilo,  net  weight  (1,380  Belgian  francs 
per  100  kilos,  net  weight);  and  valves,  tubes,  and  lamps  of  radio  sets,  2-875  francs  per  unit 
(1,380  Belgian  francs  per  100  kilos,  net  weight). 

Twenty-two  Belgian  francs  are  equal  ito  one  dollar  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

Belgian  Tariff  on  Apples 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  cables  that, 
effective  March  1,  1934,  the  Belgian  tariff  on  fresh  apples  has  been  revised. 

Formerly  the  duty  (inclusive  of  a  15  per  cent  surtax,  under  law  of  March 
23,  1932)  was  172-50  francs  per  100  kg.  net  for  fresh  apples  imported  in  cases, 
small  cases,  boxes,  baskets,  or  other  containers  weighing  20  kg.  or  less  including 
the  container  and  contents.  This  rate  applied  also  to  apples  when  the  receptacles 
are  divided  up  inside  in  compartments  or  when  the  fruit  is  wrapped  in  paper  or 
other  material  to  protect  it.  Fresh  apples  imported  otherwise  (except  in  bulk) 
were  (inclusive  of  the  15  per  cent  surtax)  dutiable  at  5-75  francs  per  100  kg. 
net.  The  rate  on  fre?h  apples  imported  in  bulk  (inclusive  of  the  15  per  cent 
surtax)  was  3-45  francs  per  100  kg.  gross. 
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The  new  tariff,  effective  from  March  1,  1934,  changes  the  classification  and 
establishes  some  seasonal  duties.  The  text  of  the  new  tariff  law  has  not  yet 
arrived,  but  according  to  advices  so  far  received  the  question  of  wrapping  does 
not  affect  the  rates,  which  are  as  follows  for  fresh  apples  imported  in  boxes, 
baskets,  barrels,  or  other  packing: — 

(1)  Weighing  15  kg.  or  less — 

The  whole  year   172.50  francs  per  100  kg. 

(2)  Weighing  15  to  20  kg  — 

April  1  to  August  31  *25       francs  per  100  kg. 

Sept.  1  to  March  31   172.50  francs  per  100  kg. 

(3)  Weighing  over  20  kg. — 

April  1  to  August  31  *25       francs  per  100  kg. 

Sept.  1  to  March  31   28.75  francs  per  100  kg. 

(4)  Imported  in  bulk   10.35  francs  per  100  kg. 

It  would  appear  that  the  rate  of  172-50  francs  is  on  net  weight  and  the 
other  rates  on  gross  weight.  The  par  value  of  the  Belgian  franc  is  2-78  cents 
and  present  exchange  value  4-68  cents;  100  kilograms  equal  220  pounds. 

*  Rate  extended  to  New  Zealand  in  trade  agreement  in  force  December  6,  1933. 
Dutch  Import  Restrictions  on  Leather 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1555 
(November  18,  1933),  page  839,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,"  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Rotterdam,  writes  under  date  February  15  that  by  a  ministerial 
order  of  February  14  additional  import  licences  may  be  granted. 

As  far  as  sole  leather,  leather  belting,  and  harness  and  saddlers'  leather  is 
concerned,  these  licences  shall  cover  25  per  cent  of  the  maximum  quantity  which 
the  importer  is  allowed  to  bring  into  the  country  during  the  seven  months  from 
October  1,  1933,  to  April  30,  1934,  inclusive.  This  is  the  period  for  which  the 
existing  quota  is  effective. 

As  regards  upper  and  other  non-specified  leathers,  licences  shall  allow  an 
additional  20  per  cent  of  the  maximum  quantity  which  the  importer  is  allowed 
to  bring  into  the  country  during  the  above  period. 

Licences  must  be  secured  by  the  importers. 

Finnish  Milling  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1546 
(September  16,  1933),  page  481,  regarding  Finnish  milling  percentages,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  advises  under  date  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1934,  that  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Finnish  Diet  of 
January  16,  1934,  effective  from  the  same  day  until  further  notice,  the  milling 
percentage  for  home-grown  rye  and  rye  flour  has  been  fixed  at  20  per  cent. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Committee,  Wel- 
lington. These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores 
Division),  General  Post  Office,  AVellington,  and  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions:— 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — Two  miles  wire,  tinned  annealed  copper  W-044",  vul- 
canized india-rubber  insulated,  taped  and  braided,  to  specification ;  five  miles  wire,  tinned 
annealed  copper  1/-036",  vulcanized  india-rubber  insulated,  taped  and  braided,  to  specifica- 
tion.   (Tenders  close  March  27.) 

Public  Works  Department. — Lake  Coleridge  Scheme,  Section  258:  33-k.v.  transformer 
oil  circuit  breaker  complete  with  bushing.    (Tenders  close  May  29.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  5 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  5,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  26,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Feb.  26 

Mar.  5 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1902 

$  .1911 

5 

 Belga 

.1390 

.  2349 

.2344 

.0072 

.0135 

.0135 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

 Krone 

.0247 

.0417 

.0418 

3* 

.2680 

.2286 

.2282 

21 

.0252 

.0227 

.0229 

4i 

.0392 

.0662 

.0661 

3 

.2382 

.3989 

.3991 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

5.1179 

5.0972 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6765 

.6762 

n 

.1749 

.2868 

.2992 

4i 

Ttaly  

.0526 

.0859 

.0864 

3 

.0176 

.0229 

.0231 

7 

.2680 

.2571 

.2554 

3* 

.0442 

.  0480 

.0477 

.0060 

.0101 

.0102 

6 

.1930 

.1364 

.1368 

6 

.2680 

.2641 

.2635 

.1930 

.3250 

.3248 

2 

United  States  . 

1.0000 

1.0062 

1.0056 

li 

.4245 

.2616 

.2639 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0905 

.  0879 

Chile  

.1217 

.1006 

.0980 

.9733 

.7144 

.7341 

4 

.4985 

.2787 

.2785 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2515 

.2463 

6 

.1930 

.3320 

.3419 

1.0342 

.  8024 

.8045 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0072 

1 . 0066 

 Dollar 

.3934 

.  3937 

.3650 

.3869 

.  3856 

3  J 

 Yen 

.4985 

.3028 

.3021 

3 . 65 

.4020 

.6765 

.6762 

 Dollar 

.3521 

.3509 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4779 

.4525 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.6012 

.  60O8 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0683 

1 . 0639 

4.8666 

5.1280 

5.1072 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0683 

1.0639 

.0392 

.0662 

.0663 

.0392 

.0662 

.0663 

4.8666 

4.0943 

4.0777 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.2492 

5.2278 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

4 . 1 1  OS 

4.0941 

4.8666 

5.1243 

5.1035 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretar}',  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NS. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trad«  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Wheat  Flour  

Meat,  Bone,  and  Fish  Meal.  .  .  . 
Cleaned  Hog  Casings  

Miscellaneous — 

Cotton  Frocks  

Household  Rubber  Cloves  

Shoe  Leathers  

Silver  Fox  and  Mink  Furs  

Sanitary  and  Household  Equip 

ment  

Floor  Cleaning  and  Polishing 

Abrasives  

Sashes,  Doors  and  Shutters 

(Wooden  Blinds)  

Paper  Staples  

Carriage  Bolts  and  Nuts  

Paints  and  Enamels  

Oat  Crushing  Machines  

Heavy  Chemicals,  Acids,  Wood 

Chemicals,  etc  

General  Agencies  


156 
157 
158 


159 
160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

L65 
167 
168 
L69 
170 

171 
172 


Bordeaux,  France  

London,  England  

Auckland,  New  Zealand 


London,  England. 
London,  England. 
Mexico,  Mexico.  . 
Genoa,  Italy  


Dublin,  Irish  Free  State 
Mexico,  Mexico  


66 


Belize,  Brit  ish  Honduras. 

Mexico,  Mexico  

London,  England  

Lima,  Peru  

Tientsin,  North  China... 


(  rlaSgOW,  Scot  land  

Belfast ,  Northern  Ireland. 


Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 


Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 

Agency 

Purchase 

Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Agency 


Purchase 

Agency 
Agency 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  preferential  duties  under  the  nevr 
British  Tariff,  Customs  regulations  require  original  invoice  and  Certificate  of 
Origin  must  be  produced  when  goods  of  Canadian  origin  are  being  cleared 
through  Customs  in  Great  Britain. 

Please  see  that  necessary  forms  are  forwarded  to  your  consignees  as  early 
as  possible  so  that  no  delay  will  be  encountered  in  clearing  their  goods  through 
British  Customs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  March  16  and  April  12;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  24  and 
April  20;  Duchess  of  York,  March  30;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  March  15  and  April  12;  Beaverbrae,  March  22;  Beaverhill, 
March  29;  Beaverburn,  April  5;  Beaverdale,  April  19— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Spinner,  March  13;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  22; 
Manchester  Brigade,  March  29;  Manchester  Producer,  April  5;  Manchester  Commerce, 
April  12;  Manchester  Division,  April  19 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  March  21;  Salacia,  April  4;  Vardulia, 
April  20 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  24;  Cairnross,  April  7 
— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lord  Londonderry,  March  18;  Fanad  Head,  April  5 — both  Head 
Line. 

To  Glasgow .— Airthria,  March  15  and  April  20;  Sulairia,  March  28;  Concordia,  April  12 

— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  23.  , 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 

April  3. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Brant  County,  March  24;  Evanger,  April  15 — both 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dememra. — Lady  Drake,  March  21  and  April  25:  Lady 
Nelson,  April  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Christian  Krohg,  March  17;  Cissy, 
March  31;  Primo,  April  14— all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bruno,  March  15;  San  Benito,  March  29 — 
both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  March  20. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Perth,  March  27;  a  steamer,  April  20 — both  American  and  Indian 
Line. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.— Rhesus,  March  20;  Calgary,  March  31— bath  Elder- 
Dempster  Lines,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Adriatic,  March  12;  Georgic,  March  26  and  April  23;  Britannic, 
April  9 — all  White  Star  Line;  Nevisian,  Dominion  Line,  March  13;  Nova  Scotia,  March 
13  and  May  1;  Incemore,  April  3 — both  Furness  Line;  Montclare,  March  17  and  April 
13;   Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  25  and  April  1;    Duchess  of  York,  March  31:  Duchess 
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of  Richmond,  April  7— all  Canadian  Pacific;    Antonia,  March  18;    Scythia,  April  1  both 

Cunard  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  March  27;  Nitonian,  Leyland  Line 
April  11. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  March  16  and  April  13;  Beaverbrae,  March  23;  Beaver- 
hill,  March  30;  Beaverburn,  April  6;  Beaverdale,  April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania, 
March  18;  Alaunia,  March  25;  Ascania,  April  8;  Carinthia,  April  16 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  27. 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  (also  calls  at  Southampton),  March  24; 
Pennland,  March  25;  Westernland,  April  8 — both  Red  Star  Line  (also  call  at, Southamp- 
ton and  Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Nevisian,  March  13;  Nitonian,  April  11 — both  Leyland  Line;  Man- 
chester Spinner,  March  17;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  March 
31;  Manchester  Producer,  April  7;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  14;  Manchester  Divi- 
sion, April  21 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  March  17  and  April  22;  Sulairia,  March  30;  Concordia,  April 
14 -all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  March  12;  Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March 
26;  Cairnross,  April  9 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Marengo,  March  12;  Kelso,  April  1 — both 
Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith) ;  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (does 
not  call  at  Newcastle),  March  27. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City.  March  16;  Boston  City,  March  30; 
Montreal  City,  April  13 — all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  March  24;  Salacia,  April  7;  Var- 
dulia,  April  22 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Marengo,  March  12;  Kelso,  April  1 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  23;  Capulin,  American  Hampton 
Roads,  March  27. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Gdynia-America  Line  (also  calls  at 
Gdynia),  March  18;  Carlsholm,  Swedish-AmericanMexico  Line,  March  31;  United  States, 
April  9;   Frederick  VHI,  April  23 — both  Scandinavia-America  Line. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm,  March  19;  Gripsholm,  April  23 — both 
Swedish-America  Line;    Carlsholm,  Swedish-America-^Mexico  Line,  March  31. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—Silvm,  March  12  and  26  and  April  9; 
Dominica,  March  19,  April  2  and  16 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness 
Line  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  March  13;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.  (does 
not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  March  15  and  29  and  April  12;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SIS. 
Co.,  March  19  and  April  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  25;  Lad}r  Nelson,  April  8; 
Lady  Hawkins,  April  15— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Christian  Krohg,  March  22;  Cissy, 
April  5;  Primo,  April  19 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathoart,  March  14  and  April 
11;  Lady  Rodney  (also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau ),  March  21  and  April  18;  Cavelicr, 
March  28;  Lady  Somers,  April  4 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Heien,  March  14  and  April  11;  Ciss, 
March  28  and  April  25— both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Colborne  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  March  20  and  April  21;  Chomedy  (does 
not  call  at  Bermuda),  March  31— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica),  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment 
at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince. 
March  14;  Silversandal,  March  28;  Chinese  Prince,  April  11;  Silverycw,  April  25— all 
Furnoss-Princo  Lino. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (tranship- 
ment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lytlelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor,  March  21;  Cana- 
dian Cruiser  (also  calls  ait  Bluff),  April  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Scottish,  March  30;  Cana- 
dian Leader,  April  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Madoora.  Java-New  York- 
Line,  March  16. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiyc  Maru,  March  17;  Heian  Mam,  April  5;  Hikawa 
Mam.  April  19 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Selandia,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  March  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  April  1;  Tyndareus  (calls 
Miike),  April  22 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki),  March  24;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  April  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  May  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  April  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Tacoma,  Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  Tsingtao, 
Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  April  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Shelton,  March  18;  Seatttle,  April  18 — 
both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Pcnang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Bengalen,  March  17;  Binitang  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  April  4; 
Silverhazel,  April  14 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  March  28;  Niagara,  April  25 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line . 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cross,  March  19;  Golden 
Bear,  April  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney . — Hauraki,  March  6; 
Waikawa,  April  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd., 
March  12. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Ranger,  March  19;  Pacific  Grove,  April  2;  Pacific  President, 
April  6;  Pacific  Exporter,  April  30 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerika,  East  Asiatic 
Co.  (calls  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas),  April  13. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Oakland,  March  21 ;  Vancouver,  March  31 ;  Seattle, 
April  11;  Schwaben,  April  21 — all  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Antonia,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March  31. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  March  12;  Annie  Johnson,  April  6;  Canada, 
April  12 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  March  14;  California,  April 
5 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Oakwonth,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.  Ltd.,  March  22. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  March  24;  Kota  Inten  (does  not  call  at  Beira),  April  24 — both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  March  31. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires: — Gisla,  Miarch  24;  Hoyanger,  April  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Parthenia,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls  at  Glasgow),  March 
20;  Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Lines  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  March  24; 
Viking  Star,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Rotterdam  and  New- 
castle but  not  at  London) ,  March  26;  Pacific  Grove,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (calls  at  Glasgow 
and  Manchester),  March  30. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  March  15. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Danwood,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  March  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Boren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  March  17. 

To  Hawaii.— Mana,  March  24:  Mala,  April  7— both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Capac,  March  15;  Condor,  March  28;  Charcass. 
April  15 — all  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  133,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. (Territory  includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herctjlb  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building. 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office^  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

Tames  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street.  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) :  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

to:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office; — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  Citj'.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  ^Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  S4,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  (Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Galle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhbdesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting  Chief  Trade   Commissioner   in   the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL " 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  31,  1933  (Nos.  1535  to  1561  inclusive),  is  now  printed 
and  is  being  sent  out  to  subscribers.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  Index,  in 
bound  volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  of  the 
Index,  as  well  as  additional  copies,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  OVERSEAS  TRADE  IN  1933 

J.  II.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  16,  1934. — A  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  paat  year  shows  the  results  which  arc 
attending  the  efforts  of  the  British  and  Empire  governments,  on  a  basis  of  mutu- 
ality, to  develop  their  trade  exchanges  The  figures  just  available  for  1933  give 
evidence  of  a  further  advance  in  this  direction.  This  is  particularly  the  case  as 
regards  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Empire  countries,  the  percent  age 
for  the  year  rising  from  35-36  per  cent  to  36-91  per  cent;  in  1931  the  corn  s- 
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ponding  figure  was  28-73  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  United  King- 
dom goods  to  Empire  countries  declined  from  45-34  per  cent  in  1932  to  44-51 
per  rent,  although  being  in  excess  of  the  figure  for  1931  of  43-69  per  cent. 

Despite  the  somewhat  disappointing  decline  in  the  British  export  figures, 
the  results  must  be  encouraging  and  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  especially  when 
due  allowance  is  made  for  price  variation.  In  a  special  review  of  this  feature 
of  the  returns,  the  Board  oj  Trade  Journal  writes  as  follows:  — 

In  considering  the  changes  in  percentage  distribution,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
details  are  based  on  the  aggregate  value  of  trade  as  actually  recorded  during  the  several 
periods  under  review,  and  do  not  take  any  account  either  of  changes  in  these  aggregate 
values  or  of  variations  in  the  volume  of  trade  consequent  upon  alterations  in  price  level. 
Thus  the  recorded  value  of  imports  during  1933  was  3-7  per  cent  below  that  of  1932,  repre- 
senting,  if  allowance  is  made  for  changes  in  price  level,  an  increase  in  volume  of  0-8  per 
cent,  average  values  having  declined  by  4-4  per  cent.  In  respect  of  exports  of  United  King- 
dom produce  and  manufactures,  there  was  an  increase  in  recorded  values  of  0-7  per  cent, 
but  when  allowance  is  made  for  changes  in  price  level  (a  decline  of  1-4  per  cent),  the  volume 
of  domestic  exports  is  found  to  have  been  2-1  per  cent  higher  in  1933  than  in  1932. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  abnormal  relations  which  have 
existed  during  the  past  year  with  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  the  reduced  exports 
to  that  country,  are  probably  responsible  for  the  slight  decline  from  1932  in  the 
percentage  of  British  exports  to  Empire  countries. 

The  following  table  showrs  the  relative  importance  of  British  Empire  and 
foreign  countries  in  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years 
1924,  1932,  and  1933:— 


1924 

1932 

1933 

1924 

1932 

1933 

Imports  from — 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

British  countries  .  . 

385,962 

248.137 

249,459 

30.21 

35.36 

36.91 

Foreign  countries..  .. 

891,477 

453,533 

426,388 

69.79 

64.64 

63.09 

All  countries.  .    .  . 

1,277,439 

701,670 

675,847 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Exports  (British  produce)  to — 

British  countries..  .. 

333,769 

165,512 

163.535 

41.67 

45.34 

44.51 

Foreign  countries.  .   .  . 

467,198 

199,512 

203,889 

58.33 

54 . 66 

55.49 

All  countries.  .    .  . 

800,967 

365,024 

367,424 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Exports  (imported  merchand 

ise)  to — 

British  countries  .  . 

26,445 

11,531 

10,441 

18.89 

22.60 

21.27 

Foreign  countries..  .. 

113,525 

39,490 

38,637 

81.11 

77.40 

78.73 

All  countries . . 

139,970 

51,021 

49,078 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  while  imports  from  all 
countries  fell  to  £675,847,000  from  £701,670,000  in  1932,  the  countries  of  the 
Empire  were  able  to  increase  their  share  of  the  British  market  from  35-36  per 
cent  to  36-91  per  cent.  This  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  tariffs  against 
foreign  imports,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  and  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  raw  materials  supplied  by  the  Empire. 
It  is  significant  that  whereas  for  the  year  imports  from  Empire  countries  totalled 
£249,458,000,  an  increase  over  1931  of  £1,320,000,  imports  from  foreign  countries 
declined  by  £27,145,000  to  a  total  of  £426,388,000. 

The  majority  of  Empire  countries  either  maintained  or  increased  their  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933.  The  principal  exceptions  were  the  Irish 
Free  State,  South  Africa,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Ceylon,  and  Jamaica.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  countries  which  showed  the  greatest  increases  were  British 
India,  Australia,  and  Canada.  As  regards  foreign  countries,  however,  with  the 
main  exceptions  of  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Dutch  West  Indies,  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  value  of  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  recorded  in  most 
cases.  The  figures  reveal  that  despite  the  decline  in  imports  from  the  United 
States,  that  country  retained  her  position  as  leading  supplier  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  responsible  for  11-21  per  cent  of  the  total.  Australia  rose  from 
third  to  second  position  with  7-19  per  cent,  replacing  Argentina,  while  third 
position  was  taken  by  Canada,  which  was  credited  with  supplying  6-84  per  cent 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  imports  for  the  year  as  compared  with  6-13  per  cent  in 
1932.  The  continued  expansion  in  imports  from  the  Dominion  into  Great  Britain 
is  a  satisfactory  feature  of  the  returns,  and  it  is  most  encouraging  to  note  that, 
despite  the  great  decreases  in  the  volume  of  British  imports  in  recent  years. 
Canada  has  been  able  to  increase  her  percentage  of  the  total  imports  from  5-16 
in  1924  to  the  present  figure  of  6-84  per  cent. 

The  slight  decline  in  the  Empire's  proportion  of  Britain's  export  trade  from 
45-34  per  cent  to  44-51  per  cent,  as  already  mentioned,  is  accounted  for  in  large 
measure  by  the  disturbed  economic  situation  between  the  Irish  Free  State  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  resulted  in  a  generally  restricted  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  Besides  the  Irish  Free  State,  declines  in  exports  of  British 
goods  took  place  in  shipments  to  the  following  Empire  countries:  Nigeria,  British 
India.  Ceylon,  Hongkong,  New  Zealand,  and  Jamaica.  Conversely,  however, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Bermuda  were  among  the  Empire  countries 
which  took  a  larger  volume  of  United  Kingdom  exports  in  1933.  Canada,  for 
example,  absorbed  4-77  per  cent  of  the  British  exports  as  against  4-50  per  cent 
in  1932  and  3-30  per  cent  in  1924;  Australia's  percentage  increased  to  5-80, 
while  South  Africa,  taking  6-36  per  cent,  assumed  the  premier  position  among 
the  British  Dominions. 

Among  foreign  countries,  the  United  States  increased  her  share  of  British 
exports  from  4-14  to  5-18  per  cent  and  thereby  became  the  fourth  most  important 
market  for  British  exports.  Denmark.  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  also  increased 
their  percentages  of  purchases  from  Britain,  while  declines  occurred  in  the  cases 
of  Soviet  Russia,  Norway,  France,  Spain,  and  several  other  countries. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Board  of  Trade  analysis  is  a  table  showing 
the  value  of  United  Kingdom  exports  to  various  countries  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. As  was  the  case  in  1932,  the  Irish  Free  State  took  the  lead  with  purchases 
amounting  to  £6  7s.  2d.  per  capita,  followed  by  New  Zealand  with  £6  .4s.  2d., 
Denmark  with  £3  5s.  4d.,  Australia  with  £3  4s.  4d.,  South  Africa  with  £2  15s.  9d., 
and  Canada  with  £1  2s.  lid.  In  all  of  these  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  and  New  Zealand,  the  figures  show  increases  over  a  year  ago. 

For  purposes  of  record,  the  following  table  reproduces  the  actual  figures  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  leading  countries  for  the  years  1931,  1932, 
and  1933:— 

trade  of  the  united  kingdom  (imports,  exports,  and  re- exports)  during 

1931,  1932,  and  1933 
BRITISH  EMPIRE 


L93J  1932  1933 

Canada —                                                  £  £  £ 

Imports                                          32,840,520  42,993.850  46.218,073 

Exports                                           20,550,612  10.412.077  17.510.369 

Re-exports                                         1.600,432  073.504  1.111.722 


Total                           ....  54,991,570  60,379,52]  (i4.S4().l(i  4 

British  India 

tmports   36,711,288  32.308.273  37,302.395 

Exports   32.288.570  34,088,361  33.306.674 

Re*exporta   801.442  583.700  oss.sk; 


Total   60.801.300  66.080.421  71.477.8S5 

Ausi  i  alia — - 

I  nipoits   45.670.237  45.002.432  -4S.605.662 

i:x|)oi  ts   14.527.871  20.020.106  21.321.737 

Re-exports   624,052  501.773  735.821 


Total   60,832,060  66,604,311  70.003.220 

New  Zealand — 

Imports   37.775.155  37.010.001  37.1S3.100 

Exports   11.106.327  10,358,131  9,545,048 

Re-exports   534.782  287.036  257.37  4 


Total   40.506.264       47.665,068        46  0<r,  582 

76614  li 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EtXPORTS)  DURING 

1931,  1932,  and  1933— Continued 


BRITISH  EMPIRE — Concluded 


1931 

1932 

1933 

British  ^Vcst  Indies 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1  u  i  porl  s 

4  388  981 

5.486,900 

5.817.916 

3  876  512 

4.620.158 

4.832.871 

  299,579 

218,009 

170,047 

Total 

8.565.072 

10,325,067 

10.620,834 

L'nioii  oi  Soutli  Africa — 

13  120  251 

15,446.801 

14.428.113 

P  xport^ 

.  .-  .  .        21  856.81C 

18.105.420 

23.346.233 

  1,073,285 

519.143 

614.547 

Total 

 ". .  36,050.346 

34,071,424 

38.388,893 

Irish  Free  State — 

Imports        .  . 

36,546,967 

26,542.305 

17.783.636 

Exports 

30.511,122 

25,784.484 

19.010,336 

  8,537,876 

6,078,800 

4,650,015 

Total 

.  .   . .  75,595,965 

58,305,589 

41,443,987 

West  Africa- 

Imports 

4,891,446 

5,599.485 

5,779,465 

Exports  .  . 

  6,321.406 

7,914,162 

6,392.047 

..   ..   ..  643,421 

634,446 

497,728 

  11,856.273 

14,148,093 

12,669,230 

East  Africa — 

  3,669,325 

3,650.267 

3.196.299 

"R1  vnnrt  -3 

3  000  784 

2  267.479 

2^192.333 

  .  ;<>.  h  84,004 

'  56^386 

'  67',453 

Total  

  6,754,113 

5,974.132 

5,456,085 

Straits  Settlements — 

0,0  /  4,  loO 

  4,810.946 

4.725,155 

4.469.888 

Re-exports  

  153,873 

108,227 

93,729 

Total  

10,356.037 

8,679,280 

8,137,802 

FOREIGN"  COUNTRIES 

United  States — 

Imports 

104  009  495 

83.632.211 

75.700.252 

Exports  

  18,245.713 

15.091.313 

19.052.234 

  7,966,734 

5,733,349 

7.051.866 

Total 

.'   130,221,942 

104,456,873 

101,894,352 

France — 

Imports 

40,921  520 

19.070.363 

19.084.S64 

Exports 

92  551  750 

18.445,764 

18,159.121 

9,467,968 

8^332'320 

7^624.079 

Total 

72  941  238 

45,848,447 

44,868.064 

Germany — 

Imports 

64  162  625 

30,499.459 

29.818,462 

Exports 

18  41 1  873 

14'-574.741 

14.71 1  i960 

  13,589,920 

10,8111*882 

9/778,310 

Total  ..   ..  .. 

  96.164.418 

55,886,082 

54,30S,738 

Italy- 

  15,147.876 

10.762,672 

9.208,717 

  9.916,611 

8,638.830 

9.046.860 

  727,322 

785.587 

882.522 

Total   

  25,791.809 

20,187.089 

19.138,099 

Belgium — ■ 

  33,189.870 

16.022.688 

12.914.669 

  10,025,509 

8.678.094 

8,836.316 

.   ....   ....  4,547,126 

4.131.112 

4.089.207 

Total 


47,762.505 


28.831.894 


25,840.192 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS )  DURING 

1931,  1932,  and  1933— Concluded 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES — Concluded 


1931  1932  1933 

Netherlands—                                                  £  £  £ 

Imports                                . .  . .        35,198,580  22,029,899  18,589,857 

Exports                                               13,701,514  12,106,3]  1  12,479,978 

Re-exports                                          2,998,164  2,383,172  1,975,324 


Total   51,898,208  36,519,382  33,045,159 

Denmark — ■ 

Imports   46,695.558  40,569,635  35,424,454 

Exports   8,656,592  9,852,636  11,795,260 

Re-exports   556,834  498,544  476.863 


Total   55,908,984  50,920,815  47,696,577 

Norway — 

Imports   8,630,233  8,282,983  6,954,£34 

Exports   7,559,388  5,801,931  5,551,940 

Re-exports   300.649  339,544  260,588 


Total   16,490,270  14,424,458  12,767,362 

Sweden — - 

Imports   17.342,035  13,424,319  15,955,520 

Exports   7,743,767  6,885,495  7,171,783 

Re-exports   719,421  667,356  673,890 


Total  . 
Soviet  Union — 
Imports  . . 
Exports  .  . 
Re-exports 

Total  . 

Spain — 

Imports  . . 
Exports  . . 
Re-exports 

Total.. 

Greece — 

Imports  . . 
Exports  .  . 
Re-exports 

Total  . 

Egypt- 
Imports  .  . 
Exports  .  . 
Re-exports 


25,805,223 

20,977,170 

23,801,193 

32,285,563 
7,291,319 
1,911,895 

19,645,130 
9,222,885 
1,397,402 

17,436,200 
3,283.643 
973,227 

41,488,777 

30,265,417 

21,693,070 

14,248,575 
5,294,001 
22,025 

12,500.865 
5,224,474 
353,574 

11,275,341 
4,493,606 
213,913 

19,764,601 

18,078,913 

15,982,860 

2,026,357 
3,179,021 
135,880 

2.340,435 
2.177,511 
124,354 

2,064,736 
1.946.058 
107,323 

5,341,258 

4,642,300 

4,118,117 

10,841,492 
6,650,427 
158,130 

10.387,952 
6,509,981 
131,568 

12,391.984 
6,264,711 
184,230 

Total  

  17,650,049 

17,029,501 

18,840,925 

Argentina — 

  52,744,214 

50,885,373 

41,691,133 

  14,785,467 

10,660,386 

13,082,602 

  270,023 

202,272 

213,563 

Total  

  67,799,704 

61,748,031 

54,987,298 

Brazil — 

  5,703,797 

4,049,445 

4,809,034 

  4,063,428 

4,679,059 

6,165,570 

  105,912 

151,579 

152,708 

Total  

8,880,083 

11,127,312 

China— 

  7,773,074 

6,163,025 

5,131,140 

  7,858,615 

7,837.835 

6,301,036 

  114,746 

87,613 

113,112 

Total                                           15,776,435  14,088,473  11,545,288 

Japan,  including  Formosa  and  Kwantung  Peninsula — 

Imports                                                6,952,533  6.094.612  7,227.527 

Exports                                                  6.1S0.905  5.72:),952  4.427.5S4 

Re-exports                                             145,366  109.180  151.891 


Total   13,284,804       12.533,744  11.807,002 
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PROVISION  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  IN  1933 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
cheese 

Bristol,  February  17,  1934. — New  Zealand  and  Canada  are  the  chief  direct 
suppliers  of  cheese  to  the  West  of  England,  with  occasionally  a  small  tonnage 
from  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  Distribution  from  the  Continent 
is  not  as  a  rule  through  Bristol  Channel  ports. 

Imports  of  Canadian  cheese  have  fallen  off  heavily  during  the  past  year,  and 
it  is  understood  that  while  the  chief  consideration  is  the  difference  in  price 
between  Canadian  and  New  Zealand,  this  is  not  the  only  reason.  Prominent 
cheese  importers  state  that  in  the  past  Canadian  cheese  has  been  brought  direct 
to  Bristol  and  then  matured  for  several  months  before  marketing.  This  was 
owing  to  the  popular  demand  for  a  matured  cheese.  The  public  taste  is  now 
changing  somewhat  to  a  milder  cheese  which  can  be  met  by  New  Zealand,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  cheapness  owing  to  the  premium  which  is  paid  for  the 
Canadian  product. 

The  year  1933  commenced  with  a  heavy  premium  on  Canadian  cheese, 
which  was  sold  at  68s.  per  cwt.  compared  with  New  Zealand  offers  at  from  48s. 
to  50s.  The  Canadian  offers  were  for  store  matured  cheese.  The  Canadian 
price  was  maintained  up  to  about  the  end  of  May,  New  Zealand  in  the  mean- 
time dropping  in  March  to  43s.  and  in  May  to  as  low  as  40s.,  subsequently 
increasing  to  50s.  around  May  15.  At  the  end  of  July  new  Canadian  cheese 
was  offered  at  52s.  with  old  Canadian  at  66s.,  while  New  Zealand  prices  were 
maintained  in  the  vicinity  of  48s.  July  prices  were  fairly  well  maintained 
through  to  September,  and  in  October  the  market  advanced  to  56s.  for  Cana- 
dian and  52s.  for  New  Zealand.  There  was  a  slight  reaction  in  November  and 
December,  the  year  ending  with  prices  ranging  from  52s.  to  54s.  for  Canadian 
and  from  48s.  to  50s.  for  New  Zealand.  The  heavy  New  Zealand  period  is  from 
November  to  April,  but  delivery,  which  is  well  distributed,  can  be  had  through- 
out the  year. 

Importations  into  Bristol  for  the  past  four  years  were: — 

1930  1931  1932  1933 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

3,239  3,008  4,215  2,500 

4,524  4,977  5,210  0,183 

7,703       7,985       9,431  8,083 
BUTTER 

New  Zealand  imports  of  butter  into  Avonmouth  have  again  moved  upward. 
In  1932  they  amounted  to  5,908  tons  out  of  a  total  import  of  6,200  tons,  and 
those  from  Australia  amounted  to  226  tons  compared  with  29  tons  from  Cana- 
dian ports. 

During  1933  New  Zealand  strengthened  her  hold  on  the  market  by  increasing 
to  8,743  tons  out  of  a  total  import  of  9,098  tons,  Australia  contributing  217  tons, 
Canada  46  tons,  and  the  Irish  Free  State  91  tons.  Danish  and  Russian  butter 
is  sold  in  quantity  but  supplies  are  not  imported  direct. 

Imports  of  butter  and  cheese  from  the  Dominions  and  foreign  countries 
must  in  the  future  to  a  certain  degree  be  linked  up  with  the  activities  of  the 
Milk  Marketing  Board.  Until  the  end  of  1935  the  Dominions  have  free  entry 
into  this  country  for  their  products  under  the  Ottawa  Agreement.  It  is  antici- 
pated, however,  that  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  will  have  a  surplus  of  any- 
thing up  to  40,000,000  gallons  per  month  in  1934,  and  this  surplus  will  have  to 
be  utilized  in  some  way,  possibly  in  the  production  of  cheese  and  butter. 


From 
Canadian  ports 
New  Zealand  . . 
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During  1933  over  8,000,000  cwts.  of  butter  were  imported  from  overseas,  of 
which  total  Australia  contributed  over  1,500,000  cwts.,  and  New  Zealand 
2,500,000  cwts.   Imports  of  cheese  were  over  3,000,000  cwts. 

BACON  AND  HAMS 

Bristol  is  of  negligible  importance  as  regards  direct  importation  of  bacon 
and  hams.  Out  of  a  total  of  209  tons  imported  in  1932,  Canada  provided  20 
tons,  Holland  116  tons,  Germany  65  tons,  and  the  Irish  Free  State  8  tons.  In 
1933  the  total  imports  were  460  tons,  of  which  Canada  exported  58  tons,  Holland 
381  tons,  Germany  13  tons,  and  the  Irish  Free  State  8  tons. 

The  bacon  'situation  during  the  past  year  has  been  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult. The  original  estimate  of  the  Pig  Marketing  Board  of  the  production  of 
English  bacon  in  1933  was  low.  As  soon  as  the  English  farmers  found  that  pig 
production  was  likely  to  prove  a  paying  proposition,  they  went  in  for  it  heavily, 
with  the  result  that  the  total  supplies  in  a  given  period  were  far  in  excess  of 
•those  anticipated.  This  necessitated  a  further  decrease  in  the  quota  for  Con- 
tinental bacon  so  that  the  market  would  not  become  demoralized.  As  far  as 
leanest  selections  are  concerned,  this  policy  has  been  successful  and  prices  have 
been  maintained.  The  large  proportion  of  English  pigs  are,  however,  fat,  and 
these  have  been  sold  at  any  price  obtainable  to  make  room  in  the  curers'  cellars 
for  further  kills.  At  the  end  of  1933  farmers  were  trying  hard  to  get  a  better 
return  for  their  pigs  under  the  Pigs  and  Bacon  Marketing  Scheme.  Prices  had 
been  fixed  to  cover  a  period  from  October,  1933,  to  February,  1934. 

There  have  been  considerable  price  fluctuations  during  the  year.  Danish 
supplies  in  the  early  part  of  1933  were  56s.  per  cwt.,  Swedish  50s.,  Canadian 
48s.,  Dutch  46s.,  and  Polish  42s.  Peak  prices  were  obtained  in  May,  August, 
and  September,  when  Danish  went  as  high  as  88s,,  with  the  May  peak  up  to  83s. 
The  year  ended  with  Danish  at  about  78s,  per  cwt.,  Swedish  74s.,  Canadian  71s., 
Dutch  69s.,  and  Polish  67s. 


TRADE  OF  SOUTH  WALES  PORTS  WITH  CANADA 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  20,  1934. — There  are  regular  shipping  services  between 
Canada  and  South  Wales  ports;  all  of  the  latter  are  controlled  by  the  Great 
"Western  Railway.  The  figures  below  include  imports  from  Canada  to  all  the 
South  Wales  ports:  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Newport,  Barry,  and  Port  Talbot: — 

1931  1932  1933 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Total   110,711  179,279  228,930 

Copper  matte   19,043  13.594  22,312 

Grain  and  flour   70,552  112,884  109,358 

Timber   8,559  12,808  14.109 

Lard   3,115  2,538  3,971 

Cheese   1,126  1,735  1.183 

Pitch     2,668  2.921 

Canned  goods   346  385  524 

Zinc  dross   600  200   

Hay       116 

Evaporated  milk   61  59  26 

Cattle  (head)       3,465 

Other  imports   7,309  32,408  72,945 

There  have  been  increased  shipments  of  copper  matte,  timber,  lard,  pitch, 
and  general  cargo,  and  a  small  decrease  in  grain  and  flour.  The  increase  in  ship- 
ments of  grain  and  flour  in  1932  was  so  large  that  it  was  problematical  whether 
the  figures  could  be  maintained  in  1933,  but  shipments  have  been  satisfactory. 
Large  mills  are  located  at  South  Wales  ports,  and  this  explains  the  heavy  ship- 
ments to  that  district.  Certain  quantities  of  wheat  feeds  (or  offals)  are  included. 
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In  the  course  of  the  year  a  sample  shipment  of  pit  wood  and  pit  props  from 
Nova  Scotia  was  made  to  Cardiff. 


SOUTH  WALES  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Total..    ; :  « .  (4gf^-«t  l  

655,133 

1,166,819 

1,338,445 

Coal   .. 

612,962 

1,104,115 

1,246,464 

30,382 

36,434 

67,294 

Blackplates  and  galvanized  sheets . .  . 

10,774 

17,511 

16,584 

543 

1,296 

165 

1,346 

4,463 

7,938 

The  Amalgamated  Anthracite  Collieries  Limited  and  other  shippers  further 
increased  their  hold  on  the  anthracite  coal  market  of  Canada  during  the  year, 
there  being  an  increase  from  612,000  tons  in  1931  to  1,246,000  tons  in  1933. 
Increases  in  tinplate  shipments  are  likewise  recorded  from  30,000  tons  in  1931 
to  67,000  tons  in  1933. 

Exports  from  South  Wales  to  Canada  have  increased  from  655,987  tons  in 
1931  to  1,338,445  tons  in  1933,  an  increase  of  204  per  cent,  and  imports  from 
Canada  into  South  Wales  have  increased  from  110,711  tons  in  1931  to  228,930 
tons  in  1933,  an  increase  of  110  per  cent. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SHIPPING,  1933 

The  Port  of  Bristol  has  now  five  lines  of  steamships  in  regular  communica- 
tion with  Canada,  three  with  Eastern  Canadian  ports  and  two  with  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Bristol  City  Line  began  operations  in  1932  and  has  maintained  a 
steady  service  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of  sailings  from  Canadian  ports 
in  1933 — seventy-two  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  218,342  as  against  sixty-four 
with  a  registered  tonnage  of  203,440 — constituted  a  record.  The  direct  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  goods  into  the  West  of  England  forms  but  a  percentage  of  the 
total  figure;  shipments  are  also  distributed  from  Liverpool  and  London.  On  the 
other  hand,  grain,  timber,  and  other  products  are  shipped  through  Avonmouth 
(Bristol)  for  distribution  to  London  and  the  Midlands. 


SCOTTISH  COAL  INDUSTRY 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  22,  1934. — Next  to  shipbuilding  and  its  allied  industries, 
marine  engineering  and  iron  and  steel,  the  production  of  coal  is  the  most  impor- 
tant basic  industry  in  Scotland.  The  coal  output  and  the  average  number  of 
persons  employed  for  the  pre-war  year  1913,  and  for  each  of  the  past  six  years, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Output  Number  of 

Year                                                                               Tons  Employees 

1913   42,456,516  140,834 

1927    34,597,694  113,061 

1928    32,358,946  100.201 

1929    34,175,864  103,701 

1930    31,658,700  100,394 

1931    29,072.361  91.338 

1932   28,804,389  85,356 


Excepting  the  great  national  strike  years  of  1921  and  1926,  the  coal  output 
of  Scotland  in  1932  was  the  lowest  recorded  in  any  year  since  1927.  For  the 
first  two  quarters  of  1933  there  were  decreases,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  year 
would  close  with  a  figure  lower  than  that  for  1932.  A  satisfactory  increase  was 
recorded  in  the  third  quarter,  however,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  weekly  returns, 
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so  far  as  published,  indicate  that  the  1932  total  will  probably  be  exceeded  by 
about  500,000  tons.  Prospects  for  1934,  due  to  increased  demands  by  iron  and 
steel  works  and  the  recapture  of  foreign  markets,  are  better  than  for  several 
years.  The  present  state  of  the  industry  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  85,000  miners  employed  in  Scotland,  as  against  113,000  in  1927  and  140,000 
in  1913. 

FINANCES 

Monthly  statistics  compiled  by  independent  accountants  show  heavy  losses 
over  the  coalfields  of  Scotland  for  five  out  of  the  past  six  years.  These  varied 
from  Is.  down  to  4d.  per  ton.  The  deficits  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1933 
amounted  to  £230,000,  which  works  out  at  approximately  2-Jd.  per  ton.  This 
compares  favourably,  however,  with  the  corresponding  months  of  1932,  when 
the  deficit  was  7d.  per  ton. 

QUOTA  ALLOCATIONS  AND  OUTPUT 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1932  the  Central  Council  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
acting  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1930,  agreed  (1)  to  fix  a  minimum  allocation 
quarterly  in  each  district — Scotland  is  a  single  district — based  on  its  output 
during  a  corresponding  quarter  of  each  year;  and  (2)  to  leave  the  District 
Boards  to  make  application  during  the  course  of  each  quarter  for  supplementary 
allocations  in  the  light  of  markets.  These  conditions  have  brought  about 
greater  elasticity  than  formerly  in  the  regulation  of  output,  and  the  system 
has  worked  more  smoothly  in  1933  than  during  the  first  two  years,  with  the 
result  that  there  have  been  fewer  suspensions  of  labour  at  collieries. 

An  analysis  of  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines 
in  the  various  mining  areas  is  perhaps  more  striking  than  the  statistics  bearing 
on  output.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  output  per  person  per  shift  has 
increased  since  1913  due  to  the  introduction  of  additional  coal  cutters  and  other 
labour-saving  equipment. 

SELLING  PRICES  IN  HOME  MARKETS 

Coal  seams  are  known  under  different  names  in  the  respective  counties  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  average  selling  prices  for 
household  and  industrial  sorts.  The  following,  however,  may  be  accepted  as  the 
approximate  averages  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  for  the  past  year:  household, 
best,  25s.;  secondary,  18s.  6d.;  third,  14s.;  industrial,  large,  14s.  6d.;  secondary, 
12s.  6d.;  small,  12s.;  trebles,  15s.;  doubles,  12s.  6d.;  singles,  10s.  6d.;  peas, 
9s.  6d.;  duff,  4s.  6d. 

During  1931  and  1932  the  average  price  declined  6d.  per  ton  from  that  of 
1930.  In  1933  there  was  a  slightly  firmer  tone  for  industrial  sorts,  and  in  some 
cases  the  6d.  was  regained.  The  extremely  warm  weather  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember kept  prices  for  household  sorts  at  last  year's  figures,  but  in  recent  weeks 
the  tendency  has  been  upwards. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Coal  exports  from  Great  Britain  continue  to  be  hampered  by  the  licensing 
systems  and  restrictions  adopted  by  European  countries  in  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating the  consumption  of  domestic  coal.  France's  quota  of  foreign  coal,  which 
for  some  months  was  65  per  cent  of  the  standard  year,  was  hist  month  reduced 
58i  per  cent.  Exports  to  the  Irish  Free  State  have  also  been  seriously  curtailed, 
amounting  to  292,000  tons  for  the  quarter  ended  September,  1933,  as  against 
414,000  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1932. 
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In  1913  exports  to  Russia  amounted  to  6,000,000  tons,  and  Russia  has  now 
become  a  competitor  with  British  exporters  in  Italy  and  other  countries.  During 
the  past  six  months,  however,  trade  agreements  made  with  the  Scandinavian 
and  other  countries  have  resulted  in  progressive  increases  in  cargo  exports  from 
Great  Britain. 

EXPORTS  OF  COAL  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  figures  of  coal  exports  from  Scotland  are  not  available,  but  shipments 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  certain  countries  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1933 
and  1932  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Importing  Country 

France   

Italy  

Germany  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

Denmark  

Sweden  

Norway  

Total  


1933 

1932 

Tons 

Tons 

7,205,763  . 

7,397,013 

4,128,263 

4,190,931 

1,910,950 

1,950,233 

1,309,419 

1,469,331 

1,177,232 

1,317,690 

2,275,904 

1,666.858 

1,573,021 

1,104,313 

773,845 

702,818 

20,344,397 

19,799,187 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  DENMARK  DURING  1933 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Danish  krone  equals  Canadian  $0-268  at  par;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204-6  pounds; 

one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Oslo,  February  17,  1934. — There  were  many  indications  that  the  down- 
ward trend  of  business  in  Denmark  had  been  arrested  during  1933.  No  strikes 
or  lockouts  occurred  and  wages  remained  at  high  levels.  There  was  greater 
activity  in  the  building  trade  than  in  any  year  since  immediately  following 
the  war,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  newly  established  industries  increased 
steadily.  The  leading  commercial  banks  considerably  improved  their  positions. 
The  bank  rate  was  kept  at  lowering  levels,  and  great  reductions  were  made  in 
the  numbers  of  unemployed.  Increasing  bacon  prices  reached  levels  which 
had  not  been  known  since  1929,  and  industrial  returns  were  very  satisfactory. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING 

Generally  speaking,  there  were  consistent  increases  in  price  levels  through- 
out the  year.  The  wholesale  index  increasd  from  117  to  129,  and  of  the  com- 
ponents included  in  this  important  index  noteworthy  changes  occurred  as  fol- 
lows: animal  foodstuffs  changed  from  84  to  108;  feeding  stuffs  from  97  to  104; 
fuels  from  120  to  130;  wood  and  paper  from  116  to  152;  textiles  from  177  to 
199;  leather  and  footwear  from  106  to  124;  and  chemicals  from  140  to  159. 

The  increase  in  the  index  of  raw  materials  for  industry  was  from  118  to 
133,  while  the  indices  for  imported  and  exported  goods  rose  from  122  and  82 
to  135  and  109  respectively.  These  increases  are  not  comparable  to  the  extent 
of  the  depreciation  which  was  effected  in  the  Danish  krone  towards  the  end 
of  January,  1933,  when  it  was  depreciated  from  about  19-50  to  the  pound 
sterling  to  22-50.  The  sterling  quotation  was  about  19  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1932,  while  the  average  price  increases  were  only  about  7  per  cent  higher. 

Money  Market  Conditions. — These  changes  in  price  level  should  be  reflected 
in  the  money  market  conditions.  The  loan  position  of  the  National  Bank  shows 
increases  compared  with  1932  amounting  to  40-5  million  kroner.  Total  loans 
at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  439-8  million  kroner.    Deposits  at  the 
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National  Bank,  however,  showed  some  decline  from  125-6  to  71-1  millions,  but 
this  was  chiefly  due  to  the  policy  of  the  banks  transferring  their  deposits  from 
the  National  Bank  to  the  "  Postgirokontoret "  (post  office  clearance  bank). 
Bankers'  deposits  at  the  latter  institution  increased  during  1933  from  2-5  to 
53-7  million  kroner. 

Increases  in  price  levels  are  also  reflected  in  the  higher  note  circulation. 
At  the  end  of  1931  the  total  note  circulation  amounted  to  346-5  million  kroner, 
while  at  the  end  of  1932  it  had  declined  to  331-6  millions.  At  the  end  of  1933 
the  total  had  increased  to  374-6  million  kroner.  Private  bankers'  loans 
increased  slightly  from  1,586  millions  in  November,  1932,  to  1,610  millions  in 
November,  1933.  During  the  same  period  deposits  at  private  banks  increased 
from  1,814  to  1,965  million  kroner. 

Reduction  in  Interest  Rates  and  Its  Effect. — On  May  1,  1933,  the  Danish 
Parliament  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Crisis  Fund,  and 
at  the  same  time  requiring  a  reduction  of  interest  on  deposits  with  bankers  and 
on  savings  accounts.  If  this  reduction  had  not  been  effected,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  heights  deposits  would  have  increased.  The  enforced  reduction  in 
interest  rates  was  part  of  a  scheme  to  assist  the  Government  to  carry  through 
their  intention  to  reduce  the  debt  burdens  of  agriculture,  which  will  be  referred  to 
later.  The  desired  effect  of  the  reduction  of  interest  rates  on  deposits  was  to 
increase  the  demand  for  bonds,  which  in  turn  might  also  facilitate  conversions 
at  lower  rates  of  interest.  Naturally  banks  were  expected  to  assist  in  the 
increasing  of  bond  prices,  and  the  banks'  holdings  of  bonds  and  stocks 
increased  from  499  millions  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  563-2  millions  by 
November. 

The  weekly  volume  of  bonds  handled  amounted  to  10-5  millions  compared 
with  7  millions  in  1932.  Improvement  in  most  stocks,  based  principally  on 
better  conditions  in  shipping  and  industry,  caused  an  increase  in  the  weekly 
turnover  to  3  millions  from  1-6  millions.  The  average  of  bond  prices  increased 
\y  12  per  cent,  and  of  stock  prices  by  30  per  cent. 

Principal  bond  issues  during  1933  aggregated  6-5  millions  for  private  com- 
panies, while  the  state  undertook  a  conversion  in  November  of  65  millions  to 
4-per-cent  three-year  bonds  issued  at  99J  per  cent.  Stock  in  new  companies 
to  a  total  of  31-5  million  kroner  was  issued  compared  with  23-4  in  1932,  while 
capital  expansions  increased  from  11  to  23-9  million  kroner. 

The  reduction  in  interest  levels  which  had  been  effected  by  the  forced  reduc- 
tion of  interest  on  deposits,  together  with  an  increasing  supply  of  kroner  for 
domestic  requirements,  had  the  effect  of  tending  towards  a  reduction  in  the 
discount  rate  of  the  National  Bank,  which  had  been  fixed  on  October  12,  1932, 
at  3£  per  cent.  This  rate  was  lowered  on  June  1,  1933,  to  3  per  cent,  and  on 
November  30  to  2|  per  cent. 

Movement  of  Exchange. — The  external  value  of  the  kroner  was  carefully 
guarded  by  the  National  Bank  through  its  Foreign  Exchange  Office.  At  the  end 
of  January,  as  noted  above,  the  exchange  rate  compared  with  sterling  was 
allowed  to  depreciate  to  22-50.  This  rate  was  never  actually  reached,  but 
quotations  were  close  to  it.  The  average  for  February  was  22-46,  and  for 
December  22-40.  Compared  with  the  gold  currencies,  the  fluctuations  were  of 
course  dependent  on  the  changes  experienced  by  the  pound.  Willi  respect  to  the 
reichsmark,  the  rate  varied  between  153-18,  the  average  for  March,  and  169-77, 
the  average  for  September,  closing  the  year  at  162-92.  Fluctuations  compared 
with  the  United  States  dollar  were  wide.  For  February  the  average  rate  was 
6-57  kroner  to  the  dollar;  for  December  the  average  was  only  4-39.  The 
changes,  compared  with  gold  standard  currencies,  show  that  the  gold  value  of 
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the  Danish  krone  was  as  low  as  51-91  per  cent  in  October,  compared  with  a  low 
value  for  1932  of  63-38  per  cent.* 

Denmark's  Foreign  Debt. — As  far  as  the  payment  of  Denmark's  foreign 
debt  is  concerned,  the  appreciation  of  the  krone  in  terms  of  the  dollar  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
that  the  adverse  trade  balance  for  1933  will  be  about  60  million  kroner.  The 
payment  of  the  foreign  debt  will  require  another  140  millions.  Tourist  expen- 
ditures and  mercantile  marine  abroad  will  require  35  millions,  while  purchases 
abroad  of  stocks  and  bonds,  accounting  for  75  millions,  will  bring  the  total  of 
expenses  abroad  to  about  310  million  kroner.  Offsetting  these  payments  abroad 
will  be  the  receipts  from  Danish  shipping,  estimated  to  reach  175  million  kroner, 
exports  of  stocks  and  bonds  60  millions,  receipts  from  abroad  on  account  of 
interest  and  returns  from  commercial  enterprises  abroad,  with  bequests  and 
donations,  totalling  another  60  millions,  or  in  all  295  million  kroner.  This  esti- 
mate then  provides  for  an  adverse  balance  of  15  million  kroner,  which  it  is 
believed  can  be  largely  liquidated  by  extraordinary  purchases  by  public  finance 
institutions  of  their  own  bonds  held  abroad. 

Banking  Situation. — During  1933  the  position  of  the  National  Bank  and 
the  three  larger  private  banks  with  respect  to  their  foreign  accounts  improved 
to  a  total  of  15  million  kroner.  At  the  end  of  1932  foreign  banks  had  on  deposit 
at  the  National  Bank  27  millions  in  Danish  kroner.  During  1933  this  was 
largely  liquidated  to  cover  the  imports  of  goods  without  the  issuance  of  foreign 
exchange  permits.  The  great  bulk  of  these  extraordinary  operations  was  on 
German  account.  In  the  meantime  deposits  of  other  currencies  for  foreign 
owners  increased  from  nil  to  34  million  kroner.  During  the  last  few  months  of 
1933  the  National  Bank  was  required  to  finance  the  heavy  imports,  and  the 
bank's  balance  with  its  foreign  correspondents  declined  by  12  million  kroner. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most  important  economic  activity  in  Denmark, 
and  its  relative  importance  warrants  the  attention  that  is  always  being  given  to 
the  position  of  the  farmer.  During  the  past  two  years  many  measures  have 
been  passed  by  the  Danish  Parliament  designed  to  relieve  financial  pressure 
under  which  the  small  land-holder  particularly  has  been  labouring. 

Fortunately  a  great  improvement  generally  appears  to  have  been  effected 
in  the  condition  of  the  Danish  farmers,  and  for  this  improvement  the  excellent 
weather  of  the  past  three  years,  combined  with  the  present  agricultural  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  are  together  almost  entirely  responsible. 

Farming  Loss  and  Profit. — The  calculated  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
average  farmer  for  the  crop  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  show  a  remarkable 
improvement  compared  with  the  year  immediately  preceding.  For  1931-32 
it  was  calculated  that  a  loss  of  13  kroner  was  incurred  for  every  hectare  of 
ground  farmed,  a  hectare  being  roughly  2\  acres.  The  1932-33  results  show  a 
profit  of  59  kroner.  In  percentage  the  result  for  1931-32  was  a  loss  of  0-5  per 
cent  of  the  capital  invested,  while  for  the  last  year  there  was  recorded  a  profit 
of  2-8  per  cent.  The  principal  factors  affecting  these  results  were  decreased 
requirements  for  labour  and  feeding  stuffs,  since  the  output  was  lowered,  with 
increasing  prices  for  the  principal  bacon  product. 

Harvest  Yields. — The  harvest  of  1933  was  generally  well  above  the  average, 
but  the  quantities  were  not  quite  as  high  as  in  1932.  The  cereal  crop  was  about 
as  large  as  in  1932,  while  the  fodder  crop  was  less  by  9  per  cent,  with  the  hay 
crop  10  per  cent  lower.   The  potato  crop  was  5  per  cent  greater,  while  there  was 


*  The  gold  reserve  remained  unchanged  throughout  1933  at  133.2  million  kroner. 
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recorded  a  remarkable  increase  (25  per  cent)  in  the  output  for  sugar  beet  owing 
to  the  anticipated  lower  demand  for  fodder  crops,  which  made  more  land  avail- 
able for  sugar  beet,  and  the  interest  being  displayed  by  the  Central  Government 
in  domestic  sugar  supplies  as  tending  to  make  for  smaller  purchases  abroad. 
The  following  table  shows  the  more  important  harvests: — 

1933      1932  1933  1932 

Figures  in  1,000  Mi  Tons  Figures  in  1,000  M.  Tons 

Wheat   310  300  Potatoes   1,350  1,300 

Rye    260  220  Fodder  roots   23.810  25,930 

Barley   950       1,010  Sugar  beets   1,760  1,430 

Oats   990       1,060  Hay   1,920  2,120 

Agricultural  Price  Situation. — An  examination  of  the  prices  which  farmers 
received  for  their  cereals  shows  that  these  for  the  first  part  of  1933  were  gener- 
ally lower  than  for  1932.  Oats  and  barley  prices  were  at  least  15  per  cent 
lower,  while  wheat  prices  were  only  slightly  less  affected.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  prices  advanced,  probably  because  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  recognize  the  necessity  for  some  action  to  neutralize  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Danish  market  to  foreign  grains,  principally  European, 
which  were  being  offered  at  very  low  prices.  On  December  13  the  Government 
passed  a  measure  providing  for  a  minimum  price  on  imported  grains  of  11 
kroner  c.i.f.  Danish  ports,  to  be  effected  by  levying  a  special  equalization  tax 
on  imported  grains. 

The  depreciation  of  the  krone,  referred  to  above,  made  for  higher  prices 
for  imported  feeding  stuffs  such  as  oil-cakes  and  corn.  During  the  summer 
cake  prices  were  as  much  as  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  1932,  while  the  prices 
for  La  Plata  corn  increased  as  the  year  progressed  until  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber they  reached  13-31  kroner  per  100  kilos,  40  per  cent  higher  than  at  the 
same  date  in  1932.  These  prices  tended  to  make  it  easier  for  the  Danish 
growers  of  cereals  to  realize  the  higher  prices  which  it  was  the  Government's 
policy  to  secure. 

While  prices  for  the  raw  materials  of  this  industry  were  tending  to  rise, 
prices  of  the  finished  products  were  not.  During  the  early  months  butter  prices 
were  extremely  disappointing,  but  they  definitely  improved  as  the  year  closed, 
so  that  the  average  for  the  year  was  171  kroner  per  100  kilos  compared  with 
178  kroner  in  1932.  The  position  of  butter  will  be  somewhat  artificial  in  the 
future,  since  part  of  the  "  crisis  "  legislation  passed  in  December,  1933,  pro- 
vides for  a  minimum  price  of  butter  in  the  domestic  market  of  210  kroner. 

Bacon  has  of  course  been  seriously  affected  both  with  respect  to  volume 
and  to  price  by  the  agricultural  policy  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  The  number 
of  pigs  which  Denmark  slaughters  for  the  United  Kingdom  market  now  reaches 
only  73,000  per  week  compared  with  100,000  a  year  ago,  owing  to  the  decreas- 
ing import  quotas  which  are  permitted.  The  price  of  bacon,  however,  has 
largely  increased,  and  throughout  the  year  prices  have  always  been  higher 
than  in  1932.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  price  was  128  kroner  per  100  kilos 
compared  with  90  kroner  at  the  end  of  1932.  The  average  bacon  quotation  was 
123  kroner  compared  with  83  kroner  for  1932.  Exports  of  294,125  tons  were 
valued  at  361,774,242  kroner  compared  with  the  389,769  tons  in  1932  valued  at 
323,508,685  kroner. 

Egg  prices  also  advanced  during  1933,  the  average  increasing  from  141 
kroner  per  100  score  to  146  kroner  A  striking  increase  in  the  price  of  horses 
was  also  recorded,  the  average  rising  from  310  to  501  kroner  per  bead.  The 
trade  with  Germany  is  believed  to  have  been  responsible  for  this  remarkable 
advance. 

FISHING 

Although  fishing  is  not  of  any  considerable  importance  in  Denmark,  greal 
efforts  arc  being  made  to  develop  the  industry,  not  only  for  export  but  also 
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with  respect  to  domestic  consumption,  as  part  of  a  general  plan  to  increase 
opportunities  for  employment.  The  total  catch  amounted  to  90,000  metric 
fconSj  about  the  same  as  in  1932.  Export  prices  except  for  herrings  were  higher. 
Agreements  were  made  with  neighbouring  countries  to  limit  the  size  of  certain 
fish  which  may  be  sold,  and  with  Great  Britain  concerning  quotas. 

SHIPPING 

In  July,  1932,  there  were  274,000  gross  registered  tons  of  Danish  shipping 
laid  up.  At  that  time  the  general  freight  rate  index  was  down  to  86-5.  The 
average  index  for  1932  was  89-7,  while  the  tonnage  laid  up  at  the  end  of  that 
year  was  already  showing  the  effect  of  an  improving  condition  and  had 
declined  to  178,000.  Freight  rates  took  a  sudden  upward  movement  during  the 
spring  months  of  1933,  which,  however,  could  not  be  maintained,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  index  was  still  higher  than  in  1932 — 98-3  compared  with 
92-5.  The  improvement  in  conditions  is  also  reflected  in  the  laid-up  tonnage, 
which  continued  to  decline  until  by  December  1  the  total  had  fallen  to  only 
77,000  tons.  Many  factors  contributed  to  the  improvement  in  freight  rate 
structures  such  as  a  better  demand  in  the  Baltic  timber  trade,  the  removal  of 
ships  from  service  by  selling  them  to  ship  breakers,  while  probably  the  most 
important  was  the  added  competitive  strength  given  to  Danish  owners,  who 
operate  in  Danish  kroner  which  were  allowed  to  depreciate  so  violently  early 
in  the  year.  The  appreciation  in  the  value  of  shipping  shares  during  the  year 
of  almost  50  per  cent  reflects  the  position  of  shipping  as  accurately  as  any  other 
index. 

INDUSTRY 

In  1933  the  average  index  of  Danish  industrial  shares  improved  from 
121.2  to  155.4.  Industry,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  not  hampered  by 
either  strikes  or  lockouts,  a  law  having  been  passed  early  in  the  year  prohibiting 
such  action.  High  rates  of  wages  continued  to  operate,  but  control  of  imports, 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  general  decreases,  particularly  of  those  classes 
of  manufactured  goods  which  Danish  industry  might  be  expected  to  produce, 
made  it  possible  for  manufacturers  to  satisfy  local  demand  at  attractive  prices 
and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  the  standard  scale  of  wages. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

During  the  summer,  unemployment  among  unionized  workers  was  slightly 
lower  than  in  1932,  and,  although  there  was  the  usual  seasonal  increase  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  comparative  improvement  was  maintained.  The  lowest 
percentage  of  members  unemployed  was  20.9,  reached  in  September,  compared 
with  the  1932  low  of  24.8  established  in  May.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  per- 
centage of  unemployed  trade  union  members  was  37.5  compared  with  42.8 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  1932.  These  percentages  represent  132,200  at  the  end  of 
1933  and  172,000  at  the  end  of  1932.  Noteworthy  reductions  were  recorded 
in  the  case  of  shoemakers,  from  31.9  to  20  per  cent;  carpenters,  from  60.8  to 
40-5  per  cent;  chemical  workers,  from  46-2  to  13-1  per  cent;  bookbinders, 
from  28.4  to  15.7  per  cent;  electricians,  from  39.6  to  24.2  per  cent;  and  organ- 
ized women  workers,  from  41.1  to  28.8  per  cent.  The  paper-makers'  union 
has  only  2.8  per  cent  of  its  members  unemployed.  Increases  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  employees  of  slaughter  houses,  from  21.8  to  27.3  per  cent;  and 
among  marine  firemen,  from  38.6  to  39.6  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  1932  trade 
union  membership  totalled  322,950,  and  at  the  same  period  in  1933,  352,161, 
an  increase  of  9.3  per  cent. 

The  output  of  the  textile  industry  in  1933  continued  to  increase,  particularly 
with  respect  to  clothing,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  unionized  workers. 
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The  great  activity  in  the  building  industry  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
its  effect  on  the  general  prosperity  of  Denmark  is  widespread  as  building  affects 
many  trades.  Improvement  in  the  Danish  bond  market  early  in  the  year  soon 
attracted  attention  to  the  speculative  possibilities  of  building.  In  April  a  law 
was  passed  to  encourage,  by  means  of  loans,  the  building  of  dwellings,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  grants  of  the  total  value  of  9  million  kroner  had  been  made 
to  assist  the  building  of  3,000  new  homes.  By  the  end  of  June,  1933,  there 
were  13,911  new  dwellings  under  construction  compared  with  6,840  in  1932  and 
with  13,883  in  the  record  year  of  1931.  A  greater  increase  in  building  activity 
was  reported  from  the  country  districts  than  from  Copenhagen. 

Imports  of  boots  and  shoes  during  1932  and  1933  were  as  follows: — 

1933  1932 
Weight  in  100  Kg. 

Footwear  with  leather  soles  and  leather  or  canvas  uppers  .  .        1,862  3,211 

Galoshes  and  rubber  boots   5,261  7,944 

Footwear  with  rubber  soles  and  canvas  uppers   3,229  3,178 

The  greatly  reduced  imports  of  rubber  footwear  show  both  a  decreasing 
demand  and  a  greater  domestic  production,  the  development  of  which  also 
naturally  affects  the  textile  industry  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  canvas  and 
other  shoe  findings  of  a  textile  nature. 

The  building  activity  made  for  improved  conditions  in  the  wood  importing 
and  working  industry.  Timber  imports  increased  by  50  per  cent  over  those 
of  the  previous  year.  The  iron  industry  also  benefited  from  this  development 
and  greater  imports  of  construction  steel  resulted.  A  greater  activity  in  ship- 
building was  also  reflected  in  the  increased  imports  of  ships  plates  from  37-8 
million  kilos  in  1932  to  55.1  million  kilos  in  1933.  On  September  30,  1932, 
there  were  only  20,000  tons  of  shipping  on  the  ways  of  the  Danish  shipbuilding- 
yards;  at  the  same  date  in  1933  the  total  amounted  to  32,000  registered  tons. 

BANKRUPTCIES  AND  FAILURES 

The  reduced  numbers  of  failures  recorded  demonstrate  the  general  improve- 
ment which  has  been  effected  in  Denmark  during  1933.  The  number  of  actual 
bankruptcies  declared  declined  to  362  compared  with  617  in  1932.  The  number 
of  compositions  which  were  arranged  fell  to  125  from  244,  while  the  number 
of  "  forced  auctions  "  declined  from  4,800  to  4,465.  Included  in  the  latter  during 
1932  were  2,029  auctions  in  which  farmers  were  involved;  the  number  in  1933 
was  1,332.  It  is  thus  seen  that  proportionately  a  greater  reduction  occurred 
in  the  number  of  farmers  who  were  obliged  to  submit  to  forced  auctions. 

NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  DURING  1933 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(In  this  report  the  ton  referred  to  is  the  metric  iton  of  2,205  pounds;   one  guilder 
equals  40  cents  Canadian  at  par) 

I 

Rotterdam,  February  20,  1934. — The  notes  which  follow  deal  with  the 
principal  commodities  imported  into  the  Netherlands  which  arc  of  interest  to 
Canada  and  are  based  on  the  preliminary  Dutch  trade  statistics  for  the  year 
1933. 

The  sequence  follows  the  order  in  which  the  different  commodities  and 
groups  of  commodities  appear  in  this  publication. 

animals  and  animal  products 

Live  Animals. — Holland  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country  and  the  basis 
of  agriculture  is  the  dairying  industry.    Swine  raising  and  poultry  fanning  are 
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important  auxiliaries.  As  a  consequence  the  country  is  an  exporter  rather  than 
an  importer  of  all  classes  of  animals  and  animal  products.  Such  few  live  animal 
imports  as  there  are  are  confined  to  occasional  breeding  animals,  coupled  with 
a  small  frontier  traffic  with  adjoining  countries.  As  regards  the  former,  owing 
bo  a  glut  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  there  is  little  incentive  to  attempt 
improving  production  by  introducing  new  stock. 

Total  imports  of  ordinary  draught  horses  during  the  year  were  1,120  animals 
(389,000  guilders)  against  654  animals  (255.000  guilders)  in  the  preceding  period. 
About  half  of  last  year's  imports  came  from  Belgium,  with  the  balance  divided 
between  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  exports 
of  horses  in  1933  totalled  3,192  animals,  most  of  which  went  to  Germany.  There 
were  also  6,836  ponies  imported,  a  slightly  higher  figure  than  in  1932. 

Horsemeat  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the  Netherlands,  although  its 
consumption  has  been  declining  owing  to  the  low  price  of  beef,  pork,  and  other 
meat.  In  1932  there  were  2,823  slaughtering  horses  imported  against  1,502  in 
1933.  The  respective  values  were  378,000  and  174,000  guilders.  Slightly  less 
than  half  of  these  were  from  Poland,  with  Denmark  coming  second,  the  United 
Kingdom  third,  and  Germany  fourth.  Cattle  imports  were  negligible- 
Exports  of  cattle  included  2,508  animals  for  slaughtering  and  13,937  animals 
for  breeding  purposes.  Belgium  was  the  principal  outlet  for  these,  although 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain  were  also  buyers.  There  were  180  pigs  imported,  14 
sheep,  and  12,941  head  of  poultry.  These  represented  a  decrease  when  compared 
with  the  figures  for  1932,  poultry  in  particular  having  dropped  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  former  level. 

Exports  of  all  of  these  also  contracted,  although  they  are  very  greatly  in 
excess  of  imports.  There  were,  for  instance,  only  7,674  swine  sold  to  foreign 
countries  in  comparison  with  37,427  in  1932.  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia were  the  principal  markets.  Exports  of  poultry  fell  from  5,367,825 
birds  to  4,881,202  birds. 

There  are  no  fur-bearing  animals  being  imported. 

Exports  and  imports  of  bees  in  boxes  or  hives  offset  one  another.  The 
respective  figures  in  1932  were  5,631  and  5,304. 

Fish. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties  which  are  not  available  in 
neighbouring  waters,  Holland  is  an  exporter  and  not  an  importer  of  fish.  The 
exceptions  which  are  of  interest  to  Canada  are  principally  frozen  salmon  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  frozen  eels.  A  few  salmon  are  caught  in  the  Rhine,  but  sup- 
plementary supplies  are  necessary  from  abroad. 

In  1933  imports  of  fresh,  cured,  and  smoked  salmon  totalled  505  metric  tons 
(527,000  guilders)  in  comparison  with  430  tons  (589,000  guilders)  in  1932.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  being  the  principal  country  of  origin,  having 
shipped  219  tons  valued  at  223,000  guilders,  followed  by  the  United  States  with 
100  tons  (79,000  guilders),  Norway  with  62  tons  (92,000  guilders) ,  Germany  with 
47  tons  (46,000  guilders),  and  Canada  with  39  tons  (22,000  guilders).  In  every 
instance  there  was  an  increase  in  comparison  with  1932. 

The  large  quantity  which  is  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  made  up  of 
re-exports  of  Asiatic,  Canadian,  and  United  States  salmon.  Dutch  fish  buyers 
visit  British  markets,  where  they  inspect  consignments  which  are  available  for 
immediate  shipment  to  Holland.  This  is  not  possible  in  connection  with  direct 
shipments,  and  consequently  this  indirect  trade  continues  despite  its  somewhat 
higher  cost. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  frozen  eels  having  been  imported  from  Canada 
during  the  year.  Imports  of  fresh  eels  totalled  1,753  tons  (1,168,000  guilders). 
Denmark  was  the  principal  country  of  origin.  Imports  of  other  varieties  of 
fresh,  frozen,  or  salted  fish  are  negligible. 
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The  principal  variety  of  fish  exported  from  Holland  is  the  herring;  this  is 
handled  principally  in  the  pickled  form. 

Imports  of  fresh  lobster  declined  from  745  tons  in  1932  to  662  tons  in  1933. 
Nearly  all  of  these  came  from  Norway. 

Packing  House  Products.— Except  in  a  small  way,  the  Netherlands  is  not 
an  outlet  for  packing  house  products.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  domestic 
industry  already  referred  to,  which  can  supply  nearly  everything  needed. 
Secondly,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  discriminatory  legislation  prohibits  the 
importation  of  all  packing  house  products  of  Canadian  origin,  with  the  exception 
of  rendered  animal  fats. 

Formerly  some  interest  was  shown  in  the  possibility  of  getting  pickled 
horsemeat  from  Canada.  The  consumption  of  this  is  declining,  however,  although 
total  imports  in  1933  were  1,484  tons  (509,000  guilders),  a  drop  from  2,061  tons 
(664,000  guilders)  in  1932.  Imports  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  United 
States. 

Exports  of  bacon  fell  slightly  from  49,856  tons  to  46,214  tons.  Most  of  this 
goes  to  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  sales  of  other  salt  pork  con- 
tracted from  26,544  tons  to  14,455  tons.  Quota  restrictions  make  the  importa- 
tion of  meat  products  into  the  Netherlands  difficult,  even  if  a  price  is  quoted 
which  is  so  low  as  to  be  below  the  cost  of  domestic  production. 

Imports  of  unrendered  animal  fats  increased  from  3,451  tons  to  3,500  tons, 
the  value  rising  from  1,389,000  guilders  to  1,439,000  guilders.  About  half  of  the 
total  came  from  Belgium,  most  of  the  balance  being  divided  between  France  and 
Argentina.  Receipts  of  neutral  and  pure  lard  are  small;  some  189  tons  of  the 
latter  were  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  year.  The  quantity  of 
non-edible  tallow  and  technical  fats  listed  as  having  been  imported  in  1933  was 
10,108  tons  (1,591,000  guilders).  Canada  participated  in  this  trade  to  the  extent 
of  165  tons  (27,000  guilders).  The  United  States  shipped  3,341  tons,  Denmark 
2,855,  and  Argentina  2,360  tons.  Other  competitors  included  Germany,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  and  New  Zealand.  Imports  of  rendered  beef  fat  went  down  from  7,824 
tons  to  6,913  tons,  of  which  475  tons  came  from  Argentina.  The  United  States 
supplied  1,139  tons  of  oleo  oil  out  of  a  total  of  1,263  tons.  The  United  States 
and  Argentina  divided  between  them  the  410  tons  of  oleo  stearine  which  were 
imported. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — Imports  of  butter  in  1933  were  only  657  tons  in  com- 
parison with  exports  amounting  to  28,373  tons.  In  cheese  the  margin  between 
the  two  is  greater,  imports  having  weighed  367  tons  and  exports  63,912  tons. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  no  market  exists  for  either  of  these  products. 
More  than  half  of  the  small  imports  of  cheese  came  from  Switzerland,  Belgium 
(94  tons)  and  Germany  (26  tons)  following.  There  have  been  occasional  hoops 
of  Canadian  cheddar  imported  via  England  for  the  few  delicatessen  stores  in  the 
larger  cities  which  specialize  in  foreign  foodstuffs. 

Wool. — The  Netherlands  is  an  importer  of  wool.  Inquiries  have  been  received 
relative  to  the  possibilities  of  securing  supplies  from  Canada,  although  up  to 
date  there  have  been  no  known  imports. 

The  domestic  industry  manufacturing  woollen  materials  is  protected  from 
foreign  competition  by  quota  laws,  and  consequently  the  importations  of  the  raw 
material  are  slightly  above  the  1932  figure.  Imports  of  unwashed  wool  went  up 
from  3,566  tons  to  4,098  tons.  About  half  of  the  total  was  credited  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Uruguay  (785  tons),  New  Zealand,  and  Belgium  are  other  sources  of 
supply. 

Imports  of  machine-washed  wool  fell  from  3,970  tons  to  3,909  tons.  Here 
again  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  supplier;   Belgium  took  second 
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place.  Combed  wool  imports  dropped  from  827  tons  to  825  tons.  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  Imports  of  wool  offal  went  up 
from  1,482  tons  to  1,638  tons,  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  divid- 
ing the  market.   Artificial  wool  imports  increased  from  233  to  373  tons. 

Honey. — On  a  per  capita  basis  the  consumption  of  honey  in  the  Netherlands 
is  high.  It  is  used  principally  by  bakers  and  confectioners,  although  it  is  also  now 
becoming  better  known  as  a  table  delicacy.  Local  apiaries  are  catering  to  the 
table  consumer;  the  bulk  product  for  the  bakers  is  imported.  Imports  rose  from 
3,945  tons  (743,000  guilders)  in  1932  to  4,570  tons  (755,000  guilders)  in  1933, 
the  principal  countries  of  origin  being: — 

1932  1933 


Country  of  Origin 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

209 

30 

331 

47 

292 

126 

360 

103 

121 

28 

227 

38 

80 

21 

295 

50 

2,876 

451 

2,453 

355 

United  States  

84 

26 

471 

89 

Total  

743 

4,570 

755 

A  good  demand  for  this  product  continues.  The  black  buckwheat  variety  is 
the  most  popular.  This  is  customarily  packed  in  large  tins  of  60  pounds,  or  in 
still  larger  wooden  containers.  Price  is  the  principal  factor  determining  business 
possibilities. 

Milk  Products  and  Eggs. — There  are  no  imports  into  the  Netherlands  of 
milk  products  or  eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  these  commodities  are 
important  items  in  Holland's  foreign  trade.  In  former  years,  when  the  live- 
stock industry  was  in  better  condition  than  at  present,  a  certain  demand  existed 
for  foreign  milk  powder  and  semi-solid  buttermilk  for  feeding  purposes.  The 
surplus  of  the  domestic  production  is  now  used  for  this  purpose,  however. 

Animal  Hair. — There  are  limited  imports  of  animal  hair  from  Canada,  which 
could  be  increased  if  larger  supplies  were  available.  The  total  quantity  of  horse 
hair  imported  in  1933  was  79  tons  (88,000  guilders),  and  of  hog  hair  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  brushes,  194  tons  (307,000  guilders).  The  principal  countries 
of  supply  in  each  case  were  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain. 

Other  Animal  Products. — Total  imports  of  sausage  casings  went  up  from 
1,807  tons  in  1932  to  2,084  tons  in  1933.  Of  this  quantity,  509  tons  were  from 
Germany,  352  tons  from  Belgium,  278  tons  from  France,  and  239  tons  from 
Argentina.  There  were  none  from  Canada,  although  certain  quantities  moved 
through  in  transit  to  Germany.  Imports  of  horns  and  hoofs  in  1933  totalled  41 
tons. 

The  trade  in  meat  meal  and  animal  meal  has  been  dull  owing  to  the  poor 
condition  of  the  livestock  industry.  Imports  from  Canada  were  much  less  in 
1933  than  in  1932.  The  total  quantity  of  meat  meal  imported  was  2,235  tons 
(271,000  guilders),  nearly  all  of  which  was  from  Argentina.  Animal  meal 
dropped  from  12,589  tons  (1,090,000  guilders)  to  9,026  tons  (694,000  guilders). 
Argentina  supplied  75  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  was  followed  by  Uruguay  and 
the  United  States.  Brazil,  Australia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  small  con- 
tributors. The  importation  of  blood  meal  rose  from  1,192  tons  to  2,153  tons, 
Argentina  being  again  the  only  exporter  of  consequence. 

Fishmeal. — Together  with  animal  meal,  fishmeal  is  used  extensively  in  Hol- 
land as  a  feeding  stuff.  The  total  quantity  imported  into  the  country  in  1933 
was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  preceding  year,  although  the  value  is 
somewhat  less.  Norway  is  the  principal  country  of  origin,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1932  Canada  was  in  third  position,  but  last  year  this  place  was 
lost  to  the  United  States.    The  importation  of  herring  and  sardine  meal  from 
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that  country  was  stimulated  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  pilchard  production  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Details  of  fishmeal  imports  during  the  past  two  years  from 
the  principal  countries  of  origin  are  subjoined: — 

1932  1933 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl.  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 

Germany  , 

Great  Britain  

Norway  

Sweden  

Iceland  

Canada   

United  States  

Japan   

Total  


446 

44 

376 

39 

82 

8 

4,882 

523 

7,210 

623 

9,075 

727 

511 

58 

651 

69 

555 

44 

4,333 

*405 

2,220 

183 

1,110 

117 

2,908 

256 

55 

4 

20,172 

1,996 

21,567 

1,918 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE  IN  ITALY 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  February  23,  1934. — Italian  building  practice  differs  markedly  in 
many  respects  from  Canadian,  especially  as  regards  types  of  doors  and  windows 
commonly  used.  Consequently  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  fittings 
required  in  regular  use. 

Door  Locks.— Standard  building  practice  provides  each  apartment  with  two 
sets  of  doors  at  each  entrance,  the  outer  set  being  of  heavy  construction,  equipped 
with  a  heavy  lock.  Two  Milan  firms  supply  a  large  part  of  the  demand,  while 
the  chief  imported  article  is  manufactured  by  a  Dutch  firm,  selling  under  the 
name  of  "  Lips-Vago."  American-made  Yale  locks  have  achieved  some  popu- 
larity, but  sales  are  based  on  quality  and  are  correspondingly  small.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  Dutch  product  referred  to  above. 

The  most  commonly  used  type  is  a  sliding-bolt  lock.  The  mechanism  in 
newer  models  is  cylinder-type,  similar  to  Yale;  in  older  locks  a  warded  lock 
mechanism  is  used.  Newer  models  have  a  flat  key,  while  the  older  ones  use  a 
barrel-type  key  with  projecting  wards.  These  locks  are  not  fitted  into  the  door, 
but  screwed  to  the  inside,  only  the  smallest  possible  hole  being  cut  to  allow 
keyhole  to  project  through  the  door.  Length  and  shape  of  bolt  vary  considerably, 
but  the  most  common  type  is  from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  1  to  1J  inches  wide, 
and  approximately  J  inch  thick.  From  two  to  twelve  turns  of  the  key  are 
required  to  close  the  bolt  entirely. 

With  the  exception  of  special  steel  for  heavy  coil  springs,  Italian  locks  are 
produced  from  national  materials.  Italian  steel  is  said  to  lack  the  elasticity 
necessary  to  such  springs. 

Brass  Knobs. — These  command  considerable  sale,  being  used  chiefly  on  out- 
side doors  mentioned  above.  Types  vary  from  plain  round  knobs  to  highly  orna- 
mented articles.  Tenants  in  apartment  houses  ordinarily  supply  these  them- 
selves. They  are  generally  equipped  with  a  steel  wood  screw  rather  than  with 
bolt  and  nuts. 

Inside  Door  Latches. — The  standard  type  of  door  latch  as  used  in  Italy  has 
an  L-shaped  handle.  Round  knobs  are  practically  unknown  and  attempts  to 
introduce  them  have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  Such  latches  are  almost 
invariably  equipped  with  a  key-operated  lock,  the  use  of  locks  even  on  inside 
doors  being  very  prevalent  in  Italy. 

There  is  practically  no  importation  of  door  latches.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  architects  often  specify  the  decoration  to  be  used  as  well  as  dimensions, 
and  such  special  jobs  are  done  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  when  the  manufac- 
turer is  close  at  hand.    In  the  newest  and  largest  apartment  building  in  Milan, 
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now  under  construction,  all  doors  and  window  fittings  are  being  made  to  archi- 
tect's specifications  by  a  Milan  firm,  foreign  firms  having  refused  the  order  as 
it  involved  special  designs. 

Window  Fittings. — Sales  of  window  fittings  in  Italy  are  practically  restricted 
bo  those  adapted  for  use  on  casement  windows.  Sash  windows  are  virtually 
unknown.  Window  fasteners  ordinarily  have  a  central  knob  operating  bolts  at 
top  and  bottom  of  sill.  Rods  operating  top  and  bottom  bolts  are  either  con- 
cealed inside  frame  or  visible.  In  the  latter  case  supports,  and  often  the  rods 
themselves,  are  finished  in  brass.  Lacquered  brass  fittings  are  not  popular. 

Shutters. — Street  windows  in  apartments  and  private  houses  are  equipped 
with  one  of  three  types  of  shutters:  sliding,  swinging,  or  Venetian  blinds.  Most 
modern  buildings  are  equipped  with  the  last  named.  These  are  controlled  by 
a  spring-compensated  drum,  which  permits  the  blind  to  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  any  position  desired. 

Steel  Shutters. — Very  great  use  is  made  of  metal  shutters  for  shop  fronts, 
and  also  for  private  houses  and  apartments,  as  protection  against  illegal  entry. 
Three  main  types  are  in  general  use,  one  of  which  is  a  rigid  shutter,  generally 
of  corrugated  steel  sheeting,  which  slides  in  grooves  into  a  sub-street-level  space 
when  not  in  use.  The  second  and  most  usual  is  a  flexible  shutter,  made  of  inter- 
locking sections  of  sheet  steel,  which  roll  up  over  the  aperture  when  not  in  use. 
A  third  type,  which  is  being  generally  adopted  on  new  buildings,  consists  of 
wr ought-iron  strips,  constructed  to  form  a  flexible  grating.  This  type  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  free  visibility,  as  well  as  light  and  air,  while  protecting 
the  interior. 

These  shutters  are  invariably  of  Italian  construction,  dimensions  being 
suited  to  requirements  by  the  manufacturer.  In  the  pre-war  period,  steel  sheets 
were  imported  from  Belgium,  and  during  the  war,  and  in  immediate  post-war 
years,  from  England.  At  present,  however,  all  requirements  are  met  by  Italian 
steel  mills,  the  chief  suppliers  of  sheets  for  this  purpose  being  one  firm  in  Genoa, 
one  in  Florence,  and  one  in  Milan. 

Illustrations  of  the  sliding  door  lock,  inside  door  latch,  window  fittings, 
and  steel  shutters  referred  to  in  this  report  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  loan  by  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  on  application  (quoting  file  No.  17106). 

CEMENT  TRADE  OF  CENTRAL  MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

ITALY 

Milan,  February  23,  1934. — Italy's  production  of  cement  is  considerable, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  country  is  rich  in  deposits  of  material  which,  in  its 
natural  state,  has  the  chemical  composition  required  for  Portland  cement.  The 
principal  areas  where  this  material  is  found  are  in  Piedmont  (Monferrato), 
Lombardy  (Bergamo  and  vicinity),  Veneto  and  Tuscany,  wThich  are  the  principal 
centres  of  domestic  production  of  cement  in  its  natural  state. 

The  production  of  artificial  Portland  cement  represents  45  per  cent  of  the 
whole  Italian  production  of  cement.  During  1932  about  32,000,000  metric  quin- 
tals (one  metric  quintal  equals  220  pounds)  of  cement  were  produced  in  Italy, 
showing  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year,  and  this  increase  continues 
to  be  shown  when  looking  at  production  figures  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1933, 
which  give  a  total  of  30,628,000  metric  quintals. 
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There  were  97  firms  in  Italy  producing  cement  at  the  end  of  1932,  with 
136  plants  and  662  kilns.  Total  production  capacity  of  these  establishments 
amounted  to  over  60,000,000  quintals  per  annum,  with  12,000  workmen,  and  an 
invested  capital  of  1,000,000,000  live. 

Importations  of  cement  into  Italy  are  small  compared  to  domestic  produc- 
tion, amounting  to  a  total  of  87,560  metric  quintals  in  1932,  and  to  108,440 
quintals  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1933  (as  compared  to  77,815  metric 
quintals  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1930) .  This  cement  comes  from  France, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Austria. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  Italian  exports  of  cement  were  below  the  imports, 
but  this  has  now  changed  as  the  following  figures  show:  1931,  501,233  metric 
quintals;  1932,  750,021;  1933  (January  to  October),  842,173  metric  quintals. 
The  principal  destination  is  Tripolit'ania,  followed  by  Somalia.  Smaller  quan- 
tities are  shipped  to  Egypt,  Switzerland,  and  France. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Italy  exports  cement  manufactures  to  various 
countries,  especially  to  Libia  Italiana  and  France.  Although  only  in  small 
quantities,  manufactures  of  cement  are  also  exported  to  Netherlands  India, 
Gibraltar,  and  British  India. 

All  Italian  producers  of  cement  are  members  of  the  Cement  Guild,  which 
also  concerns  itself  with  the  solution  of  economic  and  commercial  problems  in 
regard  to  the  national  cement  industry. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia  is  rich  in  the  primary  materials  required  in  the  production  of 
the  various  kinds  of  cement,  particularly  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  between 
Spalato  and  Makarska,  in  the  Bosnia  region,  and  in  Montenegro.  Cement 
is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  country  and  is  carried  on  by  fourteen 
factories  provided  with  modern  equipment.  These  factories  have  a  total  yearly 
output  capacity  of  1,500,000  metric  tons,  but  at  the  present  time  they  produce 
only  60  per  cent  of  this  quantity. 

Yugoslav  exports  for  the  three  last  complete  years  were:  1930,  416,811 
metric  tons;  1931,  417,722;  and  1932,  310,977  metric  tons.  The  principal  destin- 
ations were,  in  the  order  given,  Syria,  Egypt,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  French 
Morocco.  In  1932  exports  were  severely  hit  by  the  loss  of  the  principal  markets, 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Exports  to  South  American  countries  are  greatly  impeded 
by  the  lack  of  steamship  connections. 

Imports  are  small,  and  come  chiefly  from  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  Franco. 

MALTA 

Imports  of  cement  into  Malta  are  fairly  stationary.  In  1931  these  totalled 
150,762  cwts.,  in  1932.  127,650  cwts.,  and  in  1933,  169,759  cwts.  The  principal 
sources  of  supply  are  Yugoslavia  and  France.  The  cement  from  Spalato,  Yugo- 
slavia, is  principally  in  demand,  as  it  can  be  landed  in  Malta  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  of  all  competitors.    There  is  no  duty  on  cement  going  into  Malta. 

ALBANIA 

Until  the  year  1930,  Albania,  having  no  domestic  production  of  cement,  was 
obliged  to  import  all  the  cement  it  needed.  But  in  that  year  a  factory  with 
modern  equipment,  which  has  a  daily  output  of  250  quintals,  was  established 
in  Scutari. 

In  view  of  considerable  construction  work  being  carried  on  in  Albania  at 
the  present  time,  importations  continue  on  an  approximated  level  scale.  Import 
figures  for  1930  to  1932  were:  1930,  22,481  metric  tons;  1931,  26,548;  and  1932, 
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23,179  metric  tons.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were  Yugoslavia  and  Italy. 
In  1931  and  1932  small  quantities  of  cement  were  also  imported  from  Russia. 
The  1933  figures  are  not  available,  but  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  imports 
of  artificial  cement  totalled  7,882  tons. 

The  import  duty  on  cement  in  Albania  is  one  gold  franc  per  metric  quintal. 
In  addition,  13  per  cent  of  the  import  duty  paid  is  assessed  for  municipal  taxes. 

MARKET  FOR  CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  MEATS  IN  GREECE 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Athens,  January  31,  1934. — The  market  for  canned  and  prepared  meats  in 
Greece,  previously  an  extensive  one,  has  been  greatly  reduced  of  recent  years 
owing  to  import  restrictions  and  the  enormous  strides  made  in  local  manu- 
facture. 

It  can  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  with  the  exception  of  smoked  bone- 
less hams  of  high  quality,  the  Greek  prepared  meats  industry  is  capable  of 
supplying  all  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

Many  instances  can  be  given  in  this  case:  Frankfurter  sausages,  for  instance, 
which  were  previously  imported  from  the  town  of  that  name,  are  now  being 
manufactured  locally  under  the  supervision  of  imported  experts  by  two  Greek 
firms  and  sold  at  less  than  a  third  of  the  price  of  the  imported  article,  while, 
it  is  said,  being  of  equally  fine  quality.  Bacon,  previously  imported  from 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  England,  is  now  being  locally  cured  and  smoked,  and 
is  also  sold  for  about  half  and  sometimes  a  third  of  the  price  of  the  imported 
article.  The  same  applies  for  all  varieties  of  sausages,  balloons,  meat  pates, 
etc.  , 

Import  figures  of  canned  and  prepared  meats,  during  the  last  three  years, 
were  as  follows:  1931,  11,173,309  drachmae;  1932,  5,539,536  drachmae;  and 
1933  (January  to  October),  2,394,860  drachmae.  In  the  January  to  October 
period  of  the  present  year  Holland  (1,262,250  drachmae),  Germany  (682,950 
drachmae),  Turkey  (129,060  drachmae),  and  Yugoslavia  (100,265  drachmae) 
were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

The  enormous  drop  in  the  value  of  imports  is  increased  further  through 
the  reduced  value  of  the  drachmae  in  comparison  with  foreign  exchange.  Value 
in  drachmae  for  the  ten-month  period,  January  to  October,  1933,  is  less  than 
one  quarter  of  the  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1931,  while  quantity  for  the 
same  period  fell  to  approximately  one-ninth. 

Imports  from  Holland,  during  the  ten-month  period  of  1933  given  above, 
and  which  represent  slightly  more  than  half  the  total  imports,  were  confined 
to  boneless  hams,  packed  in  tins  of  13  to  15  pounds  gross  weight,  and  presently 
quoted  at  around  12  French  francs  ($0.75)  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds),  gross 
for  net,  c.i.f.  Greek  ports,  agents'  5  per  cent  commission  included. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greek  market  for  prepared  meats 
is  one  which  is  decreasing  rapidly,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  repay  any  efforts 
made  to  enter  it  at  the  present  time. 

Apart  from  the  above  difficulties  of  entering  a  reduced  market,  Canadian 
exporters  would  be  faced  by  the  unsurmountable  obstacle  of  a  tenfold  increase 
in  the  maximum  tariff,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  commercial  convention 
with  Greece,  and  to  various  other  difficulties  such  as  trading  on  the  basis  of 
exchange  of  products. 
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JAPANESE  TRADE  IN  ZINC 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  ton  referred  to  in  this  report  is  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1932  was  31  cents  and  in 
1933,  28  cents  Canadian  funds.) 

Kobe,  February  15,  1934. — Japanese  production  of  zinc  takes  care  of 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  domestic  demand,  and  it  is  produced  almost 
entirely  by  the  Mitsui  Mining  Company  Limited.  The  latest  available  figures 
show  a  production  of  29,748  tons  of  zinc  ingots,  slabs,  and  grains  in  1932,  27,893 
tons  in  1931,  and  27,136  tons  in  1930.  During  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the 
low  value  of  the  yen  and  the  consequently  higher  yen  value  of  imported  zinc, 
domestic  production  has  been  very  active,  as  is  shown  by  the  1932  returns.  The 
domestic  industry  is  protected  by  an  import  duty  of  4-05  yen  per  132  pounds. 

Imports 
zinc  ORES 

The  importation  of  zinc  ores  amounted  to  41,939  tons  (2,035,567  yen)  in 
1933  as  compared  with  39,492  tons  (1,244,140  yen)  in  1932.  According  to 
sources  of  supply,  these  imports  were  as  follows  for  1932,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  figures  are  available:  Australia,  21,642  tons  (870,000  yen); 
China,  11,189  tons  (212,000  yen) ;  French  Indo-China,  2,526  tons  (80,000  yen) ; 
Asiatic  Russia,  3,889  tons  (46,000  yen) ;  and  Great  Britain,  59  tons  (27,000 
yen).  Australia  is  by  far  the  largest  source  of  supply.  No  zinc  ore  is  imported 
from  Canada  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  zinc  ore  produced  is  smelted  in 
the  Dominion  and  exported  as  refined  zinc.  In  any  case,  high  freight  charges 
would  likely  make  it  impossible  to  export  zinc  ore  to  Japan. 

ZINC  INGOTS,  SLABS,  AND  GRAINS 

The  importation  of  zinc  ingots,  slabs,  and  grains  amounted  to  30,087  tons 
(7,461,582  yen)  in  1933  as  compared  with  23,227  tons  (4,624,235  yen)  in  the 
previous  year.  According  to  sources  of  supply,  these  imports  were  as  follows: — 


1933  1932 

Sources  Tons  Yen  Tons  Yen 

United  States   3,535         824,908        2,235  388,253 

Canada   16,134       3,957,146  12,478  2,618,424 

Australia   8,007       2,102,846        8,364  1,594,774 

Other   2,411         576,622  150  22,784 


Total   30,087       7,461,582       23,227  4,624,235 


Imports  from  Canada  make  up  more  than  half  of  this  trade.  Australia  is 
next  in  importance  as  a  source  of  supply,  primarily  of  electrolytic  zinc.  United 
States  shipments  consist  principally  of  prime  western  zinc  which  is  used  for 
manufacturing  zinc  products  in  bond  for  the  export  market.  The  other  sources 
of  supply  are  Kwantung  Province,  Great  Britain,  French  Indo-China,  and 
Mexico.  Zinc  of  domestic  production  and  imported  refined  zinc  is  used  for  the 
galvanizing  of  gas  pipes,  steel  pipes,  sheet  iron,  and  wire  rods,  and  also  in  the 
paint,  rubber,  and  rayon  industries. 

ZINC  SHEETS  AND  PLATES 

In  spite  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  zinc  products  in 
Japan,  there  is  still  an  importation  of  special  types  of  zinc  plates  and  sheets. 
These  imports  amounted  to  3,554  tons  (1,339,616  yen)  in  1933  as  against  3,302 
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tons  (939,935  yon)  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1932  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  were:  Germany,  1,757  tons  (472,000  yen);  Belgium,  831  tons  (232,000 
von);  United  States,  209  tons  (98,000  yen);  Great  Britain,  328  tons  (89,000 
yon)  ;  and  Poland,  117  tons  (30,000  yen). 

ZINC  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  zinc  products  which  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  are  those  under  the  heading  of  "  zinc,  other."  These,  according  to  the 
trade,  consist  principally  of  waste  and  scrap  zinc  products.  Imports  under  this 
classification  in  1933  amounted  to  2,947  tons  (548,613  yen)  and  in  1932  to  2,995 
tons  (r);>4,798  yen).  The  principal  sources  of  supply  in  1932  were:  China,  1,021 
tons  (172,000  yen) ;  Great  Britain,  757  tons  (138,000  yen) ;  Straits  Settlements, 
366  tons  (51,000  yen) ;  Belgium,  266  tons  (65,000  yen) ;  Germany,  212  tons 
(45,000  yen) ;  United  States,  171  tons  (23,000  yen) ;  France,  113  tons  (19,000 
yen);  and  Holland,  64  tons  (11,000  yen).  While  the  most  important  sources 
of  supply  are  China  and  Great  Britain,  supplies  are  drawn  from  every  country 
where  they  are  available.  This  is  due  principally  to  the  search  for  zinc  materials 
at  prices  below  those  quoted  on  refined  zinc.  The  principal  products  imported 
under  this  classification  are  old  zinc  sheets,  zinc  ashes,  and  zinc  dross.  Full 
particulars  of  market  conditions  in  Japan  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Old  Zinc  Sheet. — According  to  one  large  importer  of  old  zinc  sheet,  the 
average  demand  is  for  150  to  200  tons  per  month.  The  specifications  covering 
this  material  are  for  clean  sheet  cast  zinc,  also  cast  batteries,  these  to  be  free 
of  loose  oxide  and  dross.  For  zinc  sheet  of  the  above  specification,  the  price 
is  approximately  23  yen  per  100  kg.  c.i.f.  Japan.  Shipments  are  usually  made 
in  bales  of  from  400  to  800  pounds;  certificates  of  weight  must  be  submitted. 
One  large  Japanese  importer  is  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  considerable  quan- 
tities of  this  material.  Interested  Canadian  exporters  should  supply  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  quality,  quantity  available,  and  prices  to  this  office.  The  duty  on 
waste  and  old  zinc  sheets  which  are  fit  only  for  remanufacture  is  54  sen  per  132 
pounds. 

Zinc  Ashes. — There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  this  material  at  present, 
yearly  imports  being  estimated  at  8,000  tons.  Zinc  ashes  should  contain  more 
than  70  per  cent  zinc  and  should  include  less  than  3  per  cent  chlorine  and  less 
than  2  per  cent  moisture.  Certificates  are  required  covering  moisture  content 
and  weight,  and  an  analysis  table  should  also  be  included.  Zinc  ashes  are 
imported  free  of  duty  provided  the  zinc  content  is  less  than  94  per  cent.  As 
the  customs  officials  make  an  analysis  of  this  product,  it  is  customary  for  the 
zinc  ashes  to  consist  of  about  70  per  cent  zinc. 

Prices  vary  according  to  the  zinc  content  and  are  usually  based  on  a  guar- 
anteed percentage  of  70  per  cent;  adjustments  are  made  for  percentages  above 
this  amount. 

Zinc  Dross. — The  demand  for  zinc  dross  is  estimated  at  about  7,000  tons 
per  annum.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Zinc  dross  should  have  a  zinc  content  of  between  92  and  94  per  cent. 
With  a  content  of  less  than  94  per  cent,  it  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  A  recent 
quotation  was  about  24  yen  per  100  kg.  c.i.f.  Japan.  Shipments  are  usually 
made  in  used  drums,  containing  approximately  500  pounds  of  zinc  dross  to  the 
drum. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  by  this  office  for  Canadian  sources  of  supply 
for  zinc  ashes  and  zinc  dross.  Any  Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  market  are 
requested  to  send  full  particulars  as  to  the  amounts  of  any  of  these  items  which 
they  have  available,  the  quality,  and  approximate  prices.  The  percentage  of 
zinc  content  is  the  important  consideration  governing  price,  and  full  particulars 
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on  this  point  should  be  given.  Business  can  be  facilitated  if  Canadian  exporters 
are  willing  to  send  samples  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  importers  to  make 
an  adequate  test.  A  shipment  of  one  or  two  tons  on  consignment  would  be  the 
simplest  and  readiest  way  of  entering  the  market. 

Exports 

There  are  no  exports  of  zinc  ingots,  slabs,  or  grains  from  Japan.  Exports 
of  finished  products,  however,  are  being  developed  and  are  increasing  in  value 
each  year.  There  are  no  official  statistics  available  to  show  the  proportion  of 
this  trade.  The  principal  item  is  galvanized  iron  sheets,  which  are  made  in  a 
number  of  small  factories  where  the  principal  cost  is  wages,  and  as  these  are 
relatively  low,  Japan  gets  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Chinese  trade  in  this 
product.  Other  exports  are  zinc  oxide,  paints,  brass  circles,  wires,  bars,  rods, 
and  plates.  These  products  go  principally  to  China,  the  islands  of  the  Middle 
East,  India,  and  Manchuria.  According  to  the  trade,  a  promising  export  market 
has  been  developed  for  the  above  lines. 

ARGENTINE  LUMBER  MARKET 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  February  1,  1934. — As  most  of  the  lumber  required  for  general 
construction  and  utility  purposes  in  Argentina  has  to  be  imported,  this  country 
under  normal  conditions  is  a  relatively  large  buyer  of  foreign  woods.  Unfortu- 
nately, 1933  turned  out  to  be  another  unsatisfactory  year  for  this  trade  as  owing 
to  the  general  lack  of  spending  power  building  operations  continued  on  a  reduced 
scale  and  other  constructional  activities  were  also  restricted. 

FACTORS  RESTRICTING  IMPORTS 

An  additional  factor  restricting  lumber  imports  in  1933  was  the  lack  of 
foreign  exchange,  particularly  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
situation  became  so  serious  due  to  delays  in  the  remittances  of  funds  owing  to 
exporters  that  a  number  of  shippers  were  forced  to  refuse  business  from  this 
market  pending  the  liquidation  of  frozen  peso  accounts  awaiting  foreign  exchange. 
Following  the  various  foreign  loans  arranged  to  liquidate  funds  tied  up  in  this 
country  and  the  alteration  in  exchange  regulations  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  November  and  the  subsequent  inauguration  of  the  system  of  granting  advance 
exchange  permits  (already  explained  separately  in  special  exchange  reports*), 
the  situation  is  reported  to  have  eased  somewhat  in  that  a  number  of  accounts 
have  been  remitted  and  shippers  can  now  also  protect  themselves  in  the  case  of 
future  orders  by  accepting  business  only  when  the  buyer  is  in  possession  of  an 
advance  exchange  permit  which  entitles  him  to  submit  a  bid  in  the  official 
exchange  market  for  his  foreign  cover  following  the  arrival  of  the  goods. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTATIONS  FROM   NORTH  AMERICA 

The  two  chief  woods  reaching  this  market  from  North  America  are  pitch 
pine  and  Douglas  fir.  While,  as  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report  submitted  from 
this  office  entitled  "  Market  for  Douglas  Fir  in  Argentina/'  appearing  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1537  (July  15,  1933),  pitch  pine  is  still  the 
most  important  wood  in  this  market,  the  popularity  of  Douglas  fir  has  been 
gradually  increasing  in  recent  years.   The  general  view  is  that  there  is  room  for 


*  See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1554  (Nov.,  1933).  1560  (Dec.  23),  nnd  1502 
(Jan.  6,  1934). 
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an  increase  in  Douglas  fir  sales  whenever  economic  conditions  in  this  country 
can  sustain  a  revival  in  building  and  constructional  activities. 

Official  statistics  of  imports  for  1933  are  not  yet  available,  and  in  any  case 
Douglas  fir  is  not  separately  classified  as  it  appears  under  the  heading  of  spruce 
pine  for  customs  purposes.  According  to  estimates  compiled  from  manifests  by 
one  important  firm  engaged  in  this  trade,  imports  of  Douglas  fir  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  North  America  reached  21,837,000  feet  board  measure  as  compared 
with  18,884,000  f.b.m.  in  1932,  the  increase  not  really  representing  more  business 
but  simply  a  carry-over  of  orders  placed  in  previous  years.  The  year  1933 
opened  with  prices  as  low  as  $17.75  United  States  per  1,000  feet  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires  for  the  usual  specification  for  this  market  consisting  of  80  per  cent  mer- 
chantable and  20  per  cent  common  lumber.  By  the  middle  of  June  quotations 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $24  and  December  offers  were  anywhere  from 
$27.75  to  $28.50,  with  little  business  being  taken  at  these  figures. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  practically  no  imports  were  received  during 
1933  from  Canadian  ports,  and  as  it  is  understood  that  the  specifications  required 
for  this  market  include  a  large  percentage  of  small  sizes  difficult  for  Canadian 
firms  to  supply,  there  was  presumably  little  inducement  to  consider  Argentine 
bu.-iness  when  other  more  attractive  markets  were  available. 

While  no  figures  covering  pitch  pine  imports  for  1933  are  yet  available, 
statistics  taken  from  a  trade  paper  indicate  that  shipments  of  pitch  pine  lumber 
from  the  United  States  Gulf  Coast  ports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933 
reached  41,464,342  super  feet  as  compared  with  61,400,241  feet  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1932.  In  1931,  according  to  official  Argentine  statistics, 
pitch  pine  imports  amounted  to  90,900,000  feet  and  in  1930  to  142,800,000  feet. 
Prices  rose  during  the  year  from  about  $26  United  States  per  1,000  super  feet 
c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  at  the  beginning  to  about  $45  in  December. 

One  recognized  authority  estimates  that  30  per  cent  of  the  pitch  pine  imports 
to  this  market  consist  of  1-  by  3-inch  lumber  principally  in  floorings,  and  10 
per  cent  in  1  by  6  inches  for  ceilings,  and  that  in  these  two  sizes,  representing 
together  40  per  cent  of  the  total  pitch  pine  trade,  Douglas  fir  has  not  so  far 
been  able  to  compete  in  the  Argentine  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
authority  states  that  Douglas  fir  has  been  making  progress  in  such  dimensions 
as  2  by  3,  2  by  4,  2  by  6,  3  by  3,  and  3  by  4  inches. 

European  spruce  was  again  in  evidence  during  1933.  First,  second,  and 
third  grades  of  spruce  which  come  to  Argentina  principally  from  Central  Europe 
and  Russia  are  used  for  general  carpentry  work  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
mainly  for  packing  cases.  When  Douglas  fir  quotations  have  been  particularly 
low — as,  for  example,  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year — it  has  been  sold  in 
competition  with  European  spruce,  but  as  soon  as  any  real  discrepancy  in  price 
takes  place  the  demand  seems  to  automatically  revert  to  the  European  lumber. 
Up  to  1914  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  was  well  known  among  Argentine  lumber 
importers,  but  since  the  war  the  demand  for  spruce  has  been  almost  entirely 
supplied  from  Europe  with  a  cheaper  class  of  wood. 

Total  imports  of  Pacific  Coast  hemlock  from  North  American  ports  were 
very  limited  in  1933,  being  estimated  at  464.000  super  feet  as  compared  with 
1,300,000  feet  in  1932  and  as  high  as  12,210,000  feet  in  1928.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal consumers  of  this  wood  in  the  Argentine  is  the  government  petroleum 
industry,  which  used  hemlock  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  cases,  but  in  recent 
years  this  department  has  been  concentrating  on  certain  local  woods  for  their 
requirements,  and  the  majority  of  the  other  box  shook  consumers  have  been 
reducing  their  purchases  of  hemlock  in  favour  of  European  lumber,  which  some 
buyers  state  is  more  regularly  sawn  than  hemlock.  In  addition,  one  large  buyer 
is  reported  now  to  be  using  Brazilian  pine  for  its  box  requirements  in  place  of 
hemlock. 

Sitka  spruce  imports  in  1933  have  been  estimated  at  524,000  super  feet. 
This  figure  compares  quite  favourably  with  the  last  four  years,  but  there  is 
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little  to  indicate  any  growing  interest  in  this  class  of  wood  here.  A  limited 
trade  is  done  in  clears  for  certain  classes  of  carpentry  work  and  in  aeroplane 
qualities  for  government  requirements,  but  the  total  demand  is  small. 

There  was  very  little  business  done  during  1933  in  Eastern  Canadian  white 
pine,  which  wood  has  been  well  and  favourably  known  in  this  market  for  many 
years.  It  is  now,  however,  sold  in  limited  quantities  chiefly  to  certain  of  the 
British-owned  railways  which  are  prepared  to  pay  for  a  high-quality  wTood. 
Apart  from  the  railways,  the  trade  at  one  time  enjoyed  by  Canadian  white  pine 
has  been  catered  to  in  recent  years  by  other  cheaper  woods,  including  Californian 
pine,  Siberian  pine,  and  certain  varieties  of  lumber  from  neighbouring  South 
American  countries.  The  main  specifications  for  white  pine  still  in  demand 
are  1  by  12,  \\  by  12,  and  2  by  12  inches.  Lengths  in  this  class  are  from  12  to 
16  feet  and  grades  usually  are  5,  7,  and  8. 

IMMEDIATE  PROSPECTS 

The  year's  trading  closed  on  the  whole  without  any  immediate  hope  for  a 
general  revival  in  business.  As  regards  Douglas  fir,  which  is  the  wood  offering 
the  most  possibilities  in  this  market  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  one  of  the 
largest  agents  in  the  trade  here  estimated  that  their  orders  afloat  and  pending- 
shipments  were  the  lowest  in  December  for  any  year  since  1926,  and  sales  made 
during  the  same  month  were  very  much  restricted  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1932.  At  the  same  time  the  Public  Works  program  recently 
announced  and  reported  on  separately  by  this  office  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1569  (February  24),  provided  the  various  projects  are  proceeded 
with  along  the  lines  planned,  should  give  rise  to  a  considerable  demand  for 
general  utility  woods  in  Argentina. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  URUGUAY 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  Uruguayan  peso  at  par  equals  $1.03  Canadian) 

Buenos  Aires,  February  22,  1934. — Notices  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Uruguayan  press  to  the  effect  that  the  plans  for  the  proposed  construction  of  a 
hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Rio  Negro  are  now  available  at  a  cost  of  100  pesos 
(about  $50  Canadian  at  current  exchange  rates  on  the  free  market).  The  notice 
further  states  that  a  call  for  tenders  on  these  plans  will  be  issued  in  due  course. 

The  development  referred  to  above  has  been  under  consideration  since  1912, 
when  investigations  were  carried  out  at  the  request  of  the  Government  to  ascer- 
tain the  possibilities  of  economical  hydro-electric  power  production  on  the  Rio 
Negro.  Further  investigations  were  made  from  time  to  time,  as  a  result  of  which 
several  favourable  reports  were  drawn  up.  Finally  in  April,  1933,  an  engineer- 
ing commission  was  appointed  to  make  a  definite  study  of  the  location,  and  in 
July  of  the  same  year  another  commission  was  delegated  to  investigate  ways 
and  means  of  financing  the  scheme. 

The  report  of  the  latter  commission  has  now  been  published,  and  is  in  favour 
of  the  immediate  construction  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Rio  Negro  capable 
of  generating  530,000,000  kw.h.  per  annum.  It  is  estimated  that  the  construc- 
tion would  be  finished  in  1939,  and  that,  allowing  for  the  present  rate  of  increase 
in  electric  power  consumption,  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of 
the  republic  will  absorb  this  total  estimated  output  by  that  year. 

Under  date  February  15,  1934,  a  law  was  passed,  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  special  commission,  which  authorizes  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
total  value  of  48,000,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  this  development,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  investigations  already  carried  out.  These  bonds 
will  bear  interest  at  6J  per  cent  per  annum,  with  1  per  cent  annual  amortization. 
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l\  is  further  decreed  that  these  bonds  should  carry  as  guarantee  the  total  proper- 
ties  belonging  to  the  State  Electric  and  Telephone  Company,  with  the  subsidiary 
guarantee  of  the  state  itself. 

Canadian  firms  who  might  be  interested  in  obtaining  the  plans,  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  call  for  tenders,  should  notify  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B. 
Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  giving  authorization  to  pay  the  necessary  100  pesos. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  URUGUAY 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  February  6,  1934. — Towards  the  end  of  1933,  while  there  was 
undoubtedly  more  exchange  available  on  account  of  the  favourable  disposal 
of  the  wool  clip,  there  was  no  easing  up  in  the  restrictions  and  the  control  con- 
tinued to  be  as  rigid  as  before.  Once  the  wool  clip  was  liquidated,  however,  as 
meat  exports  were  not  so  active,  there  was  a  consequent  decline  in  the  amount 
of  export  paper  on  the  market  and  in  comparison  with  the  previous  months, 
exchange  is  now  limited  with  the  country  entering  the  quiet  season  earlier  than 
usual. 

In  accordance  with  the  announced  intention  of  the  Exchange  Control  Com- 
mission (Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1544,  page  394),  exchange  for 
new  operations,  not  old  outstanding  obligations,  has  been  granted  with  less  delay 
than  formerly,  in  the  case  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  originating  in  countries 
with  whom  Uruguay  has  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  and  it  is  increasingly 
evident  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  official  exchange  for  the 
payment  of  imports  from  countries  which  have  no  trade  agreements  with 
Uruguay. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic',  who  have  jurisdiction  over  exchange,  decided  to 
allow  free  dealings  in  exchange,  other  than  that  resulting  from  Uruguayan 
exports,  as  from  February  1.  Since  then  the  banks  and  other  duly  authorized 
exchange  dealers  have  been  permitted  to  operate  freely  in  such  foreign 
exchange.  Formerly  this  class  of  exchange  was  handled  through  the  so-called 
"  bootleg  market."  However,  now  that  it  is  a  legal  market,  no  permits  are 
required  by  takers  and  the  names  of  buyers  and  sellers  need  not  be  disclosed. 

Reports  indicate,  however,  that  not  a  great  deal  of  business  has  been 
transacted  as  the  demand,  owing  to  the  premium  charged,  about  33  per  cent, 
has  been  very  limited.  Nevertheless  it  makes  it  now  legally  possible  to  obtain 
exchange  for  imports  for  which  official  exchange  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained, 
provided  the  margin  between  the  buying  and  selling  price  is  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  the  importer  to  pay  the  high  rates  charged. 

ANIMAL  DISEASES  REGULATIONS  OF  MALTA 

The  Malta  Government  Gazette  of  December  11  contains  a  copy  of  revised 
regulations,  made  under  Part  II  of  the  Fourth  Sanitary  Ordinance  of  1908,  for 
the  prevention  of  animal  diseases.  Imported  animals  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  from  the  British  consular  authority  at  point  of  origin,  or  where 
there  is  no  such  authority  from  competent  local  authorities.  These  certificates 
must  state  what  animal  diseases  exist  at  point  of  origin,  the  number  and  state 
of  health  of  animals  shipped,  as  well  as  shipping  date.  The  English,  French, 
or  Italian  language  may  be  used. 

Importation  of  cattle  or  swine  is  expressly  prohibited  from  places  where  the 
following  diseases  are  known  to  exist:  cattle  plague,  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, swine  fever,  swine  erysipelas,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  anthrax,  dito- 
matosis.  Importation  may  be  permitted  in  some  cases,  however,  from  places 
where  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  not  prevalent  in  severe  epidemic  form,  or  where 
anthrax  is  not  epidemic. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  the  United  Kingdom 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  that  in  order  that  Canadian  goods  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  British  preferential  tariff  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  necessary 
to  furnish  certificates  of  origin  as  prescribed  under  United  Kingdom  Customs 
regulations.  The  latest  forms  were  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom 
House,  issued  in  August,  1933.  The  official  titles  of  the  new  forms  are:  D  form 
No.  119  (Sale),  for  goods  the  growth  or  produce  of  Canada;  E  form  No.  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F  form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined  sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF 
form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  when  preference  is  claimed  on  an 
ingredient  of  composite  goods. 

With  reference  to  Form  E  No.  120  (Sale),  the  categories  of  goods  requiring 
a  50  per  cent  Canadian  content  have  been  published  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95, 
which  may  be  obtained,  on  application,  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific 
provision  is  made  25  per  cent  Empire  content  is  sufficient  for  manufactured  goods. 

United  Kingdom  Import  Duties  on  Catalogues 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  February  22,  1934,  that  hitherto  catalogues  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom which  fell  within  the  classification  for  printed  books,  etc.,  have  been  free 
of  duty,  while  other  catalogues  and  advertising  material  when  of  foreign  produc- 
tion have  been  dutiable  at  20  per  cent.  Under  an  order  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Treasury,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, this  position  is,  from  March  7,  1934,  amended  to  the  extent  that  cata- 
logues, trade  lists,  and  advertising  material  of  foreign  origin  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  free  list  and  held  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

An  exception  is,  however,  to  be  made  in  favour  of  catalogues,  trade  list-, 
and  advertising  material  imported  by  post  in  a  packet  not  exceeding  8  ounces 
in  gross  weight,  wdiich  will  not  be  chargeable  with  duty. 

Catalogues,  etc.,  of  Canadian  production  will,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  free 
entry  if  accompanied  by  evidence  of  origin  as  indicated:  — 

(a)  When  such  catalogues  and  advertising  matter  are  shipped  in  bulk  by 
freight,  they  must,  in  order  to  secure  preferential  free  entry,  be  accompanied  by 
Certificate  of  Origin  120  (Sale). 

(b)  When  mailed  by  post  in  packages  weighing  more  than  8  ounces  each, 
the  packet  must  bear  the  short  form  of  certificate  of  origin  accepted  in  the  case 
of  postal  parcels  of  a  small  value  and  not  being  merchandise  for  sale.  The 
wording  of  this  certificate  is  as  follows: — 

The  contents  of  this  package  are  not  merchandise  for  sale,  and  every  dutiable  article 
herein  is  the  growth  or  produce,  or,  if  a  manufactured  article,  is  to  the  extent  of  at  least  (25 
per  cent)  of  its  present  value,  bona  fide  the  manufacture  of  Canada. 

The  applicable  Empire  content  qualification  is  25  per  cent. 

If  this  certificate  does  not  appear  on  the  packet,  the  postal  authorities  will 
not  deliver  it  to  the  addressee  unless  he  pays  the  full  duty  chargeable  on  foreign 
catalogues,  etc. 

(c)  When  mailed  by  post  in  packets  not  exceeding  8  ounces  no  certificate  of 
origin  is  necessary. 
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Marking  Piece-goods  for  Australia 

Advice  has  been  received  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Turner,  Australian  Customs  Repre- 
sentative in  New  York,  that  the  amendment  to  the  Australian  Commerce  (Trade 
Descriptions)  Act  requiring  the  marking  of  the  country  of  origin  on  every  two 
yards  of  the  selvedge  of  piece-goods  for  apparel,  which  was  to  have  become 
effective  on  July  31,  1934,  has  been  cancelled.  See  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1549  (October  7,  1933),  and  No.  1553  (November  4,  1933).  Mr. 
Turner  writes: — 

The  trade  description  required  to  be  marked  on  piece-goods  for  apparel,  on  importation 
into  Australia,  remains  therefore  the  same  as  heretofore,  viz:  (a)  It  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
a  principal  label  or  brand  affixed  in  a  prominent  position  and  in  as  permanent  a  manner  as 
practicable  to  the  goods,  or,  where  affixture  to  the  goods  is  impracticable,  to  the  coverings 
containing  the  goods;  and  (b)  It  shall  contain  in  prominent  and  legible  characters  a  true 
description  of  the  goods,  and  the  name  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were 
made  or  produced;  and  (c)  It  shall  specify  the  names  of  the  principal  fibres  of  which  the 
material  is  composed. 

Where  the  material  does  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  fibre  other  than  the 
preponderating  fibre,  the  name  of  the  preponderating  fibre  may  be  used  in  the  trade 
description  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  material.  In  other  cases  the  trade  description 
shall  set  out  the  names  of  the  principal  fibres  present  in  the  material,  or,  alternatively, 
describe  the  material  as  being  made  of  the  preponderating  fibre  "  and  other  fibres " 
(e.g.  "wool  and  other  fibres"). 

Where  any  substance  (other  than  ordinary  dressing)  has  been  used  in  the  preparation 
or  manufacture,  which  has  the  effect  of  loading  or  weighting  the  material,  the  word  "  loaded  " 
or  "  weighted "  shall  also  be  included  in  the  trade  description. 

When  paper  is  contained  in  such  goods,  in  any  proportion  whatsoever,  the  trade 
description  shall  include  the  word  "  paper,"  and  shall  be  applied  by  means  of  indelible 
stamping  and  in  conspicuous  characters  to  the  material  at  least  once  every  yard. 

British  Guiana  Entry  Tax  Continued 

An  ordinance  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  British  Guiana,  assented  to  on 
December  23,  1933,  continues  until  December  31,  1934,  the  bill  of  entry  tax  of 
3  per  cent  ad  valorem  which  is  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  British  Guiana 
with  the  exception  of  articles  for  government  use  and  those  named  in  the  third 
schedule  of  the  customs  tariff. 

Antigua  Invoice  Requirements 

An  Order  in  Council  of  Antigua,  passed  January  26,  1934,  requires  that  all 
invoices  of  goods  shipped  to  that  colony  shall  have  clearly  stated  thereon  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  goods  to  which  they  relate.  Heretofore  it  was  necessary 
to  show  the  country  of  origin  only  for  goods  intended  to  be  entered  at  British 
preferential  rates.  It  is  specified  that  "  country  of  origin  "  means,  in  the  case 
of  primary  products,  the  country  in  which  the  goods  are  grown  or  produced ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles,  the  country  in  which  the  manufacturing 
process  is  substantially  completed. 

Grenada  and  St.  Lucia  Content  Requirements  for  Optical  Goods 

With  reference  to  the  articles  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
Xo.  1546  of  September  16,  1933,  page  479,  and  No.  1549  of  October  7,  1933,  page 
600,  regarding  Empire  content  requirements  in  Grenada  and  St.  Lucia,  further 
regulations  gazetted  in  Grenada  on  February  1  ancl  in  St.  Lucia  on  February  3, 
1934,  provide  that  the  content  of  British  Empire  material  and/or  labour  to 
qualify  for  entry  into  these  colonies  at  British  preferential  rates  shall  be  75  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  "  optical  glass  and  optical  elements  whether  finished  or  not, 
microscopes,  field  and  opera  glasses,  theodolites,  sextants,  spectroscopes,  and 
other  optical  instruments  and  component  parts  thereof." 
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Northern  Rhodesia  Customs  Tariff  Changes 

Northern  Rhodesia  Customs  and  Excise  (Amendment  No.  2)  Ordinance, 
which  came  into  operation  on  October  31,  1933,  amended  the  rates  of  duty  on 
seventeen  items  of  its  customs  tariff.  Those  items  affected,  which  are  likely  to 
be  of  particular  interest  to  Canada,  with  the  former  and  present  rates  of  duty 
thereon,  are  as  follows: — 

Former  Rates  of  Duty       New  Rates  of  Duty- 
British  British 
Preferential     General     Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Confectionery.  per  lb.         3d.  4|d.  2Jd.  4£d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       20%  30%  10%  30% 

Wheat,  ground  or  otherwise..  ..per  100  lb.       2s.  3d.  2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  5s. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  motor-cycles,  trailers  and 

side-cars  ad  val.       10%  20%  10%  50% 

Spare  parts*  and  accessories  of  the  fore- 
going  ad  val.       12£%  20%  10%  50% 

Motor  cars,  motor  charabancs  and  omni- 
buses; parts,  spare  parts*  and  accessor- 
ies thereof  ad  val.       10%  20%  10%  25% 

Chassis,  for  the  foregoing,  imported  for 
bodies  to  be  built  in  Northern  Rhodesia 

ad  val.       10%  20%  Free  10% 

Spare  parts*  and  accessories  of  motor  trucks 
and  motor  vans  and  of  trailers  for  the 

same  ad  val.       10%  20%  10%  25% 

Radio  apparatus  and  accessories  (except 
batteries),  imported  by  persons  licensed 

to  conduct  a  public  radio  service,  ad  val.        5%  20%  Free  15% 

Radio    apparatus    and    accessories  (except 

batteries)  imported  otherwise ...  ad  val.        5%  20  %  10%  25% 

*  But  not  including  electric  lamp  bulbs,  tires  and  tubes,  when  imported  separately. 

Northern  Rhodesia  is  divided  into  two  customs  areas,  the  Zambesi  Basin 
and  the  Congo  Basin.  In  the  Zambesi  Basin  the  British  preferential  tariff  applies 
to  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  while  the  general  tariff 
applies  to  all  non-British  countries.  Goods  entering  the  Congo  Basin,  regard- 
less of  the  country  of  origin,  are  subject  to  the  rates  shown  in  the  British 
preferential  tariff  column. 


United  States  Regulations  of  Import  Markings 

A  stricter  enforcement  of  United  States  marking  regulations  as  prescribed 
under  Section  304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  will  go  into  force  as  from  May  10, 
1934.  This  is  in  pursuance  of  United  States  Treasury  Decision  46865,  approved 
January  31,  1934,  which  amends  Article  509  (b)  of  the  Customs  Regulations  of 
1934.   As  amended  this  article  reads:  — 

The  marking  required  by  Section  304  shall  include  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin. 
The  name  of  a  subdivision  such  as  a  kingdom,  principality,  state,  or  province,  or  of  a  city, 
within  the  country  of  origin  is  not  alone  sufficient.  The  term  "  country  "  as  used  in  Section 
304  is  held  to  mean  the  political  entity  known  as  a  nation.  However,  colonies,  possessions, 
or  protectorates  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  mother  country  shall  be  considered  separate 
countries. 

Formerly  under  Article  509  (b)  of  Customs  Regulations,  1931,  the  names 
of  Canadian  provinces  as  well  as  certain  well-known  capital  cities  throughout 
the  world  had  been  held  by  the  department  to  be  sufficient  indication  of  the 
country  of  origin.  In  future  the  goods  must  bear  the  name  of  the  country  itself, 
whether  or  not  the  name  of  the  city  or  province  is  used.  Section  304  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Act  mentioned  above  states  that  every  article  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  its  immediate  containers,  and  the  package  in  which 
such  article  is  imported,  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labelled,  in 
legible  English  words,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  the 
country  of  origin  of  such  article,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
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Secretary  of  bhe  Treasury  may  prescribe.  Such  marking,  stamping,  branding, 
or  labelling  is  to  be  as  nearly  indelible  and  permanent  as  the  nature  of  the 
article  will  permit.  Provision  exists  for  certain  exemptions  from  the  regula- 
tions when  it  is  deemed  that  the  article  is  incapable  of  being  marked  or  that 
bhe  expense  of  marking  is  economically  prohibitive  of  importation  or  that  label- 
ling of  the  immediate  container  will  reasonably  indicate  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  article. 

New  French  Quota  on  Frozen  Salmon 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  February  26,  1934,  that  a  French  Government  decree  was  published  on 
February  22  placing  imports  of  foreign  frozen  salmon  under  quota.  Previous 
to  that  date  imports  of  frozen  salmon  were  not  restricted  in  any  way. 

The  total  quantity  of  frozen  salmon  to  be  entered  from  all  countries  is 
limited  to  5,000  metric  quintals  (of  220  pounds  each)  per  quarter-year,  and  the 
quantity  remaining  to  be  entered  between  February  22  and  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  on  March  31  is  limited  to  2,170  metric  quintals. 

The  total  quota  has  not  been  divided  among  exporting  countries,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  at  present  how  Canada  will  share  in  this  quota  and  to  what 
extent  Canadian  sales  of  frozen  salmon  to  France  will  be  affected  by  the  new 
measure. 

Until  further  notice  no  quota  licence  is  needed  either  by  the  importer  or  the 
exporter,  and  all  shipments  will  be  allowed  to  enter  provided  the  total  quota 
has  not  been  exhausted. 

Increased  Duties  on  French  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  that,  in 
retaliation  for  the  recent  reduction  in  the  French  import  quotas  applicable  to 
United  Kingdom  imports  into  France,  the  British  Government  have  just  issued 
Import  Duties  (Foreign  Discrimination)  Order,  1934,  which  provides  for  a 
number  of  retaliatory  duties  on  French  products  entering  the  United  Kingdom.* 

The  order  has  been  made  under  section  12  of  the  Import  Duties  Act,  which 
deals  with  duties  in  respect  of  foreign  discrimination.  It  imposes  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  over  and  above  the  existing  customs  duties  upon  certain 
classes  of  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  France,  with  effect  from  February 
13.    The  duty  does  not  apply  to  goods  originating  in  the  Saar  Basin. 

In  order  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  duty,  proof  of  origin  will  be  required  in 
relation  to  goods  of  the  classes  covered  by  the  order  when  imported  from  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
and  the  Saar  Basin. 

The  order  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  reduction  of  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France,  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  the 
reduction  in  United  Kingdom  exports  to  France  resulting  from  the  differentiating 
quota  restrictions  which  are  still  maintained. 

The  order  covers  the  following  classes  of  goods: — 

Articles  of  apparel  of  all  kinds,  complete  or  incomplete,  and  shaped  material  for 
making  into  apparel. 

Boots,  bootees,  shoes,  overshoes,  slippers  and  sandals  of  all  descriptions  and  of  what- 
ever material,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  shaped  parts  and  laces  therefor,  but  excluding: 
boots,  bootees,  shoes,  overshoes,  slippers  and  sandals  of  all  descriptions,  made  wholly  or 
partly  of  rubber,  balata,  or  gutta-percha  (except  where  the  outer  part  of  the  uppers,  apart, 
from  stitchings,  fasteners  or  ornaments,  is  made  entirely  of  leather  or  leather  and  elastic). 

*  See  cablegram  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1568  (February  17)  .  page  245. 
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Feathers  (excluding  feathers  imported  under  a  Board  of  Trade  licence  issued  under 
Section  2  (4)  of  the  Importation  of  Plumage  (Prohibition)  Act,  1921,  (a)  bed  feathers 
imported  in  bulk,  and  down,  and  all  manufactured  articles,  complete  or  incomplete,  con- 
taining feathers  or  down,  except  articles  in  which  the  feathers  (including  down)  are  bona 
fide  used  solely  as  padding  or  stuffing. 

Artificial  flowers,  foliage  and  fruit  and  articles  incorporating  them. 

Fur  skins  (including  any  skin  with  fur,  hair  or  wool  attached),  and  pieces  thereof, 
dressed. 

Goods  manufactured  wholly  or  partly  of  furskin,  including  any  skin  with  fur,  hair,  or 
wool  attached. 

Goods  made  wholly  or  partly  of  silk  (except  raw  silk,  cocoons,  noils,  silk  waste,  and 
yarns,  chargeable  as  such  under  the  Finance  Act,  1925  (6)). 

Increased  Belgian  Taxes 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes  that 
a  Belgian  royal  decree,  effective  February  24,  changes  the  transmission  (or  turn- 
over) tax  on  certain  goods  into  a  "  taxe  forfaitaire,"  being  a  tax  paid  in  a  lump 
sum  to  cover  all  transmissions  and  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  from  1\  per 
cent  on  duty-paid  value  to  10  per  cent  the  rate  to  Canada  on  fish,  dried, 
smoked,  and  salted;  meats,  cooked,  smoked,  salted,  or  otherwise  prepared;  meat 
preparations  such  as  liver  and  other  meat  pastes,  sausages,  saveloys,  liver,  and 
the  like;  flour,  groats,  and  semolina  put  up  for  retail  sale;  hulled  or  pearled 
barley;  and  husked,  hulled,  pearled,  or  rolled  oats.  The  rate  against  other 
countries  on  these  goods  is  increased,  by  this  change  from  2£  per  cent  to  5  per 
cent.  Although  the  name  of  the  tax  is  changed,  it  remains  2\  per  cent  on  fish, 
fertilizers,  fish  meal,  meat  meal,  and  meat-and-bone  meal  against  all  countries, 
and  5  per  cent  against  Canada  and  per  cent  against  other  countries  as  regards 
cattle  feed  cakes  from  oleaginous  grains. 

Netherlands  India  Tariff  on  Apples 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  writes  under 
date  February  1  that  the  quarterly  Prijscourant  issued  by  the  Netherlands  Indies 
Customs  has  placed  a  customs  valuation  on  apples  of  30  Dutch  cents  per  kilo- 
gram and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent  (includes  surtax)  will  be  levied  on 
this  valuation.  It  will  facilitate  customs  entry  if  invoices  show  the  net  weight 
of  the  fruit  shipped. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Palestine 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1537 
(July  15,  1933),  Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo, 
advises  that  under  an  ordinance,  effective  from  January  31,  1934,  until  May  31, 
1934,  some  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  tariff  of  Palestine  in  respect  to 
flour  of  wheat  or  rye,  crushed  or  ground  wheat,  and  semolina  (including  semoulc) , 
and  rye  and  wheat.  The  new  ordinance  further  prescribes  that  the  scale  of 
import  duties  is  to  be  based  upon  values  determined  quarterly  by  the  Director 
of  Customs,  Excise  and  Trade,  instead  of  monthly  as  formerly. 

The  rates  of  duty  under  the  new  ordinance  will  also  vary  according  to  the 
prices  at  which  the  commodities  in  question  are  imported.  For  the  period  Janu- 
ary 31  to  May  31,  the  duty  on  wheat  flour  has  been  fixed  at  £3  sterling  per  ton 
when  the  price  per  ton  is  £74  or  over,  and  as  the  price  decreases  by  £J,  the 
duty  is  increased  by  a  like  amount  until  a  maximum  duty  of  £5J  is  reached 
for  flour  of  a  price  of  £5  a  ton  or  lower.  The  former  rate  of  duty  on  flour  priced 
at  £9  per  ton  or  over  was  fixed  at  £3  per  ton  and  similarly  increased  until  a 
maximum  duty  of  £GV,  applicable  to  flcur  at  the  price  of  £5|  or  lower,  was 
reached. 
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Amplification  of  Chinese  Marking  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1558 
(December  9,  1933),  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Shanghai,  forwards  under  date  February  1  a  revised  amplification  of  Chinese 
regulations  governing  the  marking  of  a  wide  range  of  commodities  with  the  name 
of  the  country  of  origin.  This  information,  supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  Customs,  China,  supplements  information  already  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  will  be  supplied  to 
interested  parties  on  request.  As  previously  stated,  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
regulations  is  at  present  postponed  until  July  1,  1934. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  12 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  12,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  5,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Country  Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  keu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Pes0 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  --So1 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  ^fS° 

Hongkong  ..   ..  Dollar 

India  RuPee 

Japan  •  -Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Mar.  5 

Mar.  12 

1  A  07 
.  14U  / 

<S     1  Ql  1 

<ft     1 001 

O 

.  loyU 

9Q44 

93**'* 
.  Zooo 

<U 

o2 

.{JVI  Z 

0135 

0135 

7 
1 

.0296 

041  8 

041  fi 

34 

neon 

9989 

9978 

94 

AO  (CO 

.  vZoZ 

0990 

0990 

4i 

.{)6i)Z 

Ofifil 

.  U'O  0 1 

0fi^8 

.  UOJO 

q 
o 

OOQO 

.ZooZ 

QQOl 

3074 

4 

4.0000 

K  0079 

P»    1 000 

9 

m 

m  qo 

000^ 

000  <=» 

7 

/•090 

94 

11 A  Q 

9009 

.  /you 

41 

ft  59  A 

08fi4 
.  U004 

08^8 

3 

m  7ft 

.  Ul  /D 

09  Ql 
.  \J  Z  o  1 

0998 

7 

OfiRO 
.  xuou 

.  2554 

.2560 

34 

.0442 

.*0477 

.'0470 

5h 

.0060 

.0102 

.0102 

6 

.1930 

.  1368 

.1363 

6 

.2680 

.2635 

.2628 

2h 

.1930 

.3248 

.3233 

2 

1.0000 

1.0056 

1.0000 

H 

.4245 

.2639 

.2600 

.1196 

.0879 

.0875 

.1217 

.0980 

.1025 

4£ 

.9733 

.7341 

.6975 

4 

.4985 

.2785 

.2770 

4-5 

.2800 

.2463 

.2475 

6 

.1930 

.3419 

.3300 

1.0342 

.8045 

.8000 

1.0000 

1.0066 

1.0010 

.3937 

.3950 

.3650 

.3856 

.3835 

~3i 

.4985 

.3021 

.3015 

3.65 

.4020 

.6762 

.6732 

«i 

.3509 

.3550 

.4424 

.4525 

.4550 

.5678 

.  6008 

.5975 

1.0138 

1 . 0639 

1.0645 

4.8666 

5.1072 

5.1100 

1.0138 

1.0639 

1.0645 

.0392 

.0663 

.0660 

.0392 

.0663 

.0660 

4.8666 

4.0777 

4.0800 

4.9431 

5.2278 

5.2307 

4.8666 

4.0941 

4.0963 

4.8666 

5.1035 

5.1063 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trad«  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Frozen  Salmon  

Fishmeal  

Dried  Milk  Powder  

Milk  Macaroni  

Brewers'  Yeast  

Miscellaneous — 

Silver  Fox  Furs  

Corset  Fittings  

Pulpwood  

Aluminium  Powder  

Cattle  Hooves  and  Horns  

Hardened  Vegetable  Oil  (Snow 
White). 

Wire  Nails  

Aluminium  Oxide  


173 
174 
175 
176 
177 


178 
179 
ISO 

L81 
1 82 
183 

isi 
1 85 


Birmingham,  England, 
Rotterdam,  Holland. . 

Bangkok,  Siam  

Leiden,  Holland  

Rotterdam,  Holland. . 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Hamburg,  Germany  

Batavia,  Java  

Harburg,  Germany  

Bangkok,  Siam  


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 
Osaka,  Japan  


Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

I'urchasc  and  Agency. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  25  and  April  21;  Duchess  of  York,  March 
31;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  7;  Montclare,  April  13— - all  Canadian  National;  Georgic, 
March  20  and  April  23;  Britannic,  April  9 — both  White  Star  Line;  Manchester  Exporter, 
Manchester  Line,  March  27;  Scythia,  April  1;  Antonia,  April  15 — both  Cunard  Line;  Ince- 
more,  Furness  Line,  April  3;  Nitonian,  Leyland  Line,  April  11. 

To  London. — Beaverbrac,  March  23;  Beaverhill,  March  30;  Beaverbum,  April  6;  Beaver- 
ford,  April  13;  Beaverdale,  April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  March  25;  Ascania, 
April  8;  Carinthia,  April  16 — all  Cunard  Line;  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (also 
calls  at  Dundee),  March  27. 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm  (also  calls  at  Southampton),  March  24;  Beaverdale,  April  20 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific;  Pennland,  March  25;  Westernland,  April  8 — both  Red  Star  Line 
(also  call  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  March  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  31; 
Manchester  Producer,  April  7;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  14;  Manchester  Division,  April 
21 — all  Manchester  Line;  Nitonian,  Leyland  Line,  April  11. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  March  30;  Concordia.  April  14;  Airthria,  April  22 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  26;  Cairnross,  April  9 
— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (does  not  call  ait  New- 
castle), March  27;  Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (does  not  call  at  Leith),  April  1. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  March  30;  Montreal  City,  April  13 — 
both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — -Nortonian,  March  24;  Salaeia,  April  7;  Var- 
dulia,  April  22 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  1. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  23;  Capulin,  American  Hampton 
Roads,  March  27. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Carlsholm,  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line,  March  31; 
United  States,  April  9;  Frederick  VIII,  April  23 — both  Scandinavia- America  Line;  Pulaski, 
Gdynia- America  Line  (also  calls  at  Gdynia),  April  28. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm,  March  19;  Gripsholm,  April  23 — both 
Swedish-America  Line;    Carlsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  March  31. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  March  19  and  April  2  and  16; 
Silvia,  March  26  and  April  9  and  23 — both  Furness  Red  Cross  Line ;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Co.,  March  19  and  April  2;  Portia,  Newfound  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.  (does  not  call  at 
St.  Pierre),  March  22  and  29  and  April  5  and  19;  Incemore,  Furness  Line,  April  3. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  25  and  April  29;  Lady 
Nelson,  April  8;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  15 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.,  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Christian  Krohg,  March  22;  Cissy, 
April  5;  Primo,  April  19 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Rodney  (also  calls  at 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  March  21  and  April  18;  Cavelier,  March  28  and  April  25;  Lady 
Somers,  April  4;  Cathcart,  April  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  March  28  and  April  25;  Heien. 
April  11— both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados.  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Colborne  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  March  20  and  April  21;  Chomedy  (does 
not  call  at  Bermuda),  March  31 — both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica),  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment 
at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Jaro.—Silversandal,  March 
28;  Chinese  Prince,  April  11;  Silveryew,  April  25— all  Furness-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (tranship- 
ment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyltelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor,  March  24;  Cana- 
dian Cruiser  (also  calls  ail  BTuff),  April  25-— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland.  Welling/on.  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Scottish,  March  30;  Cana- 
dian Leader,  April  2S — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Batavia,  Chcribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Djambi,  Java-New  York 
Line,  April  13. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  24  and  April  20;  Duchess  of  York,  March 
30;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  6;   Montclare,  April  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  March  22:  Beaverhill,  March  29;  Beaverburn,  April  5; 
Beaverford,  April  12;   Beaverdale,  April  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment.  March  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  29; 
Manchester  Producer,  April  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  12;  Manchester  Division,  April 
19 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  March  21;  Salacia,  April  4;  Vardulia, 
April  20 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  24;  Cairnross,  April  7 
— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  April  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  March  28;  Concordia,  April  12;  Airthria,  April  20 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  March  23;   Beaverdale,  April  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
April  3. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Brant  County,  March  24;  Evangcr,  April  15 — both 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg-*— Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  21  and  April  25;  Lady 
Nelson,  April  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique.  St.  Lucia.  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  March  31;  Primo,  April  14 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  Lino. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports—S&n  Benito,  March  29;  La  Perla,  April  12 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires. — Essex  Manor,  Canadian  South  American  Line,  March  19. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay.  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Perth,  March  27;  a  steamer,  April  20— both  American  and  Indian 
Line. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.— Rhesus,  March  20;  Calgary,  March  31— both  Elder- 
Dempster  Lines,  Ltd. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool.-  -Parthenia,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls  at  Glasgow).  March 
20;  Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Lines  (calls  at.  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  March  24; 
Pacific  Grove,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  March  30;  Gaelic 
Star,  American  Mail  Line  Lid.  (calls  al  Glasgow,  Southampton.  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle, 
but  not  at  London),  April  19. 
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To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Granville,  March  23;  Benjamin  Franklin  (calls  ait  Con- 
tinental ports),  March  28— both  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co. 

To  Hawaii.— ^lana.  March  21;   Mala,  April  7— both  Dingwall  Cotte  &  Co. 

To  .1  ica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Capac,  March  28;  Charcass,  April  15 — both  C. 
Gardner  Johnson  Co. 

To  South  African  Ports, — Geslia>  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  March  28. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Main,  April  5;  Hikawa  Maru,  April  19 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  April  1;  Tyndareus  (calls 
Miike),  April  22 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki. March  24;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  April  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  May  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  April  13 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Tacoma,  Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  Tsingtao, 
Daircn  and  Taku  Bar),  April  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Seattle,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls 
Osaka,  Iloilo,  Ccbu  and  Nagasaki),  April  18.  , 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang.  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Bintang  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  April  4;  Silverhazel,  April  14; 
Tosari  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  3 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  March  28;  Niagara,  April  25 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cross,  March  19;  Golden 
Bear,  April  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  April 
6;  Waihemo,  April  23 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liver-pool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd., 
March   

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Ranger,  March  19;  Pacific  Grove,  April  2;  Pacific  President, 
April  6;  Pacific  Exporter,  April  30 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerika,  East  Asiatic 
Co.  (calls  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas),  April  13. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Oakland.  March  21  ;  Vancouver,  March  31 ;  Seattle, 
April  11;   Schwaben,  April  21 — all  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Antonia.,  March  27; 
Wyoming,  April  13 ;   San  Francisco,  April  27 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  April  13;  Canada,  April  14;  Margaret  John- 
son, April  30 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — California,  April  5;  Ccllina,  April 
25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) — Oakworth,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.  Ltd.,  March  22. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  ami  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques.  Bcira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  March  24;  Kota  Intcn  (docs  not  call  at  Beira),  April  24: — both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa.  Cristobal.  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  March  31. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Gisla,  March  24;  Hoyanger,  April  15 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Nole. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  133,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. (Territory  includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  'the  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See 
also  Netherlands  fndia.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

I'ves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  (the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters—  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office  8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cubic  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Stale  and  Northern  Ireland 

Tames  Cormack,  6G  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langi.ey,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA,  1933 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Metric  tons  are  used  throughout  this  report.  One  metric  ton  equals  2,205 
pounds;  one  kilogram,  2-2  pounds;  and  one  hectare,  2-471  acres.  One  gold  peso 
equals  $0-96  Canadian  at  par,  and  one  paper  peso  equals  $0-4240  Canadian  at 
par.) 

Buenos  Aires,  February  16,  1934. — The  economic  life  of  Argentina  depends 
vitally  on  her  export  trade  in  cereals  and  pastoral  products  and  any  falling  off 
in  demand  from  overseas  markets,  or  lowering  of  values,  forcibly  reduces  the 
general  prosperity  of  this  country  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  the  case  of 
more  industrialized  nations  not  so  directly  dependent  on  foreign  markets  for  the 
disposal  of  primary  products.  Again,  Argentina,  as  a  country  having  a  con- 
siderable external  Government  debt  and  also  large  private  investments  of  foreign 
capital,  needs  a  substantial  exportable  surplus  to  take  care  of  such  obligations. 
For  these  reasons  the  outstanding  feature  in  a  review  of  Argentine  commerce  is 
the  history  of  her  export  trade. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  continued  abnormal  world  conditions  With 
restrictive  quotas  against  imports  by  several  of  Argentina's  chief  customers,  the 
past  year  witnessed  an  even  further  contraction  in  export  trade  as  compared 
with  the  four  previous  lean  years,  with  consequent  ill  effects  on  the  general 
prosperity. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 

According  to  preliminary  figures  for  the  year  1933,  as  quoted  in  the  press, 
the  total  value  of  Argentine  exports  during  1933,  excluding  bullion,  amounted 
in  market  values  to  1,120,446,215  paper  pesos  as  compared  with  1,287,782,498 
pesos  in  1932,  representing  a  decline  of  13  per  cent.  Imports,  on  the  other  hand, 
calculated  on  tariff  values,  registered  an  increase  reaching  971,453,329  paper 
pesos  in  1933  as  against  869,769,573  pesos  in  1932,  or  a  gain  of  11*7  per  cent. 
The  decline  in  export  trade  added  to  larger  imports  was  sharply  reflected  by  a 
continued  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  and  the  difficulty  resulting  from  this 
lack  of  foreign  cover  for  outside  obligations  was  the  outstanding  problem  during 
1933  of  all  commercial  activities  in  Argentina  connected  with  international  trade. 

EXPORTS 

In  addition  to  a  fall  of  13  per  cent  in  the  values  of  Argentine  exports,  the 
quantities  also  fell  by  the  same  percentage,  total  shipments  declining  from 
15,826,000  metric  tons  in  1932  to  13,773,000  tons  in  1933. 

In  the  cereal  section,  exports  of  maize  fell  from  7,055,000  tons  in  1932  to 
5,018,000  tons  in  1933,  a  difference  of  28-9  per  cent.  The  slump  in  linseed, 
although  smaller  in  the  aggregate,  was  relatively  heavier,  as  exports  amounting 
to  1,392,120  tons  represent  a  decline  of  -31-4  per  cent.  Similarly,  oat  shipments 
reaching  428,509  tons  showed  a  falling  off  of  40-1  per  cent.  Exports  of  wheat, 
on  the  other  hand,  rose  from  3,442,000  tons  in  1932  to  3,928,000  in  1933,  those  of 
barley  from  281,000  to  449,000  tons,  and  those  of  flour  from  57,000  to  98,500 
tons.  Bran  and  pollards  rose  from  289,875  tons  in  1932  to  319,658  tons  last 
year,  but  the  improvement  in  quantity  was  not  reflected  in  the  value,  which  fell 
by  more  than  2,000,000  paper  pesos. 

Meat  export  suffered  a  smaller  decline  in  tonnage  than  cereals,  total  ship- 
ments falling  from  574,000  tons  in  1932  to  561,000  tons,  but  owing  to  lower  prices 
the  total  value  of  this  important  item,  amounting  to  182,009,000  paper  pesos  in 
1933,  showed  a  decline  of  5-8  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
falling  off  in  average  meat  prices  was  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  frozen  beef, 
which  declined  22-2  per  cent  as  compared  with  1932.  The  value  of  chilled  beef 
dropped  by  2-3  per  cent,  and  of  frozen  mutton  by  5-3  per  cent.  The  decline  in 
butter  shipments  was  heavy,  falling  from  25,400  tons  to  13,900  tons,  and  the 
values  suffered  even  more  drastically.  Casein  exports  rose  from  18,000  tons  to 
23,000  tons  and,  due  to  a  spectacular  rise  in  prices,  the  values  increased  almost 
fourfold.  Other  favourable  factors  in  last  year's  export  trade  were  increases 
in  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  wool  exports,  the  former  rising  from  131,488  tons 
to  158,679  tons,  and  the  total  value,  amounting  to  93,795,494  paper  pesos,  repre- 
sents an  improvement  of  24  per  cent.  Hides  also  showed  a  gain  from  134,118 
tons  to  159,232  tons,  total  values  rising  from  61,116,407  paper  pesos  to  80,718,208 
pesos.  Among  miscellaneous  products,  shipments  of  quebracho  extract  and  logs 
compared  favourably  with  1932,  extract  shipments  rising  from  188,000  to  211,000 
tons,  with  an  increase  in  value  from  25,144,000  to  28,550,000  paper  pesos,  while 
logs  registered  an  increase  from  51,000  to  101,000  tons  with  a  total  value  of 
4,247,000  paper  pesos  as  compared  with  2,048,000  pesos  in  the  previous  year. 

Direction  of  Trade. — As  regards  the  direction  of  Argentine  exports,  the 
United  Kingdom  as  usual  retained  her  outstanding  position,  taking  products  to 
the  value  of  388,636,334  paper  pesos  from  this  country,  representing  34-8  per 
cent  of  the  total  Argentine  exports  as  against  36-1  per  cent  in  1932.  The  next, 
largest  customer  was  Belgium  with  104,112,191  pesos,  or  9-3  per  cent  of  the 
total,  followed  by  Holland  with  91,816,714  pesos,  or  8-2  per  cent.  Exports  to 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  85,977,552  pesos,  or  7-7  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports,  as  compared  with  43,859,333  pesos,  or  3-4  per  cent,  in  1932. 
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Figures  giving  the  exports  of  Argentine  products  to  other  chief  consuming 
countries  during  1933,  with  their  respective  percentages  of  the  total  exports  in 
parentheses,  are  given  as  follows:  Germany,  81,871,934  (7-3) ;  France,  67,637,864 
(6);  Brazil,  46.885,527  (4-2);  Italy,  43,361,277  (3-9);  Sweden,  15,445,470 
(1-4);  Uruguay,  12,939,600  (1-2);  Greece,  11,311,757  (1);  and  Norway,  11,127,- 
432  (1).  Canada  is  credited  with  buying  Argentine  products  to  the  value  of 
4,899,755  pesos  (0-4  per  cent)  as  compared  with  1,624,684  pesos  (0-1  per  cent) 
in  1932.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increased  exports  to  Canada  of  Argentine 
products  during  the  past  year  are  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  a  larger  buying 
of  canned  meats  and  a  revival  in  maize  shipments. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  by  main  classifications  according  to  tariff  values,  along  with  a 
percentage  comparison,  are  given  for  1932  and  1933  as  follows: — 


1933 

1932 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Groups  of  Articles 

Tariff  Values  in  Paper  Pesos 

Per  Cent 

108,615,557 

95,677,843 

+  13.5 

16.932.998 

11,473,505 

+  47.6 

Drinks  

3,917,150 

4,237.120 

-  7.5 

275,404,307 

232,568,468 

+  18.4 

Chemical   substances   and  product?,   oils,  and 

71,105,414 

62,220.077 

+  14.3 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc  

52,854,702 

51,535.143 

+  2.6 

36.270.798 

32,786,930 

+  10.6 

89,013,661 

67.647.345 

+  31.6 

Machinery  and  vehicles  

36.476,911 

34,265,889 

+  6.4 

Metals,  excluding  iron,  and  by-products  .  . 

39,929.198 

31,418,841 

+  27.1 

31,756,343 

29,835,541 

+  6.4 

138,209,784 

152.403,084 

-  9.3 

Rubber  and  by-products  

26,078,729 

22,023,967 

+  18.4 

44,887,777 

41,675,820 

+  7.7 

Totals                  <.  ...  "v:  

971,453,329 

869,769,573 

+  11.7 

In  addition  to  being  the  largest  buyer  of  Argentine  products,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  by  a  wide  margin  the  most  important  shipper  to  this  country, 
accounting  in  1933  for  208,269,011  paper  pesos,  or  21-4  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.  Other  chief  exporting  countries  during  the  past  year,  with  their  respec- 
tive percentages  of  the  total  imports  in  parentheses,  were  as  follows:  United 
States.  123,259,632  (12-7);  Germanv,  104,436.270  (10-8);  Italy,  87,820,823 
(9);  Brazil,  53,865,682  (5-5);  British  India,  52,700,154  (5-4);  France,  49,602,- 
541  (5-1);  Belgium,  37,254,207  (3-8);  Spain,  24,671,200  (2-5);  Japan,  22,- 
397,573  (2-3).  Imports  from  Canada  during  1933  amounted  to  11,414,127  paper 
pesos,  representing  1-2  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  13,158,968  pesos, 
or  1-5  per  cent,  in  1932. 

CROPS 

Argentine  agriculture  during  1933  was  in  very  serious  straits  owing  to  the 
unsatisfactory  price  situation,  and  there  was  considerable  agitation  among 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  reaching  to  the  point  of  threatening  to 
allow  this  season's  wheat  crop  to  go  unharvested  unless  some  relief  were  afforded, 
as  it  was  affirmed  that  prices  were  below  the  cost  of  production.  Late  in  Novem- 
ber, in  an  effort  to  improve  matters,  the  Argentine  Government  issued  decrees 
involving  the  dcvalorization  of  the  peso  and  the  setting  up  of  a  system  of  mini- 
mum prices  for  wheat,  maize,  and  linseed  under  the  control  of  a  Grain  Regulating 
Board.  This  board  was  formed  to  undertake  grain  purchases  from  the  farmers 
at  prices  officially  established  and  to  sell  to  the  exporter  in  accordance  with  the 
demand  at  prices  ruling  in  foreign  markets,  any  losses  sustained  by  the  board 
to  be  covered  by  the  profits  made  from  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange  derived  from 
export  bills.  A  report  describing  the  methoda  of  this  Grain  Board  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1560  (December  23,  1933). 
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Apart  from  the  price  situation,  one  encouraging  factor  to  the  Argentine 
cereal  grower  this  season  lias  been  the  good  wheat  yield.  There  was  considerable 
fear  of  drought  at  one  period,  but  the  rains  which  fell  in  September  changed  the 
\  i  at  outlook,  and.  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  first  crop  forecast 
issued  in  December,  the  total  production  was  then  estimated  at  approximately 
6,972,000  tons,  over  an  area  of  7,957,300  hectares,  an  average  yield  of  850  kilo- 
grams par  heel  are.  This  yield  is  above  the  average  and  a  distinct  improvement 
iai  last  year's  production  of  6,405,993  tons  from  an  area  of  8,009,000  hectares. 

The  1933  maize  crop  suffered  seriously  from  drought  and  locust  damage,  the 
total  production  being  calculated  at  around  7,000,000  tons  from  an  area  of 
5,884,000  hectares,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  over  2,000,000  hectares  were  lost. 

Linseed  production  estimated  at  1,337,000  tons  represents  the  second  year 
running  of  a  failure  of  this  crop,  which  was  planted  for  the  1933-34  season  on  an 
area  of  2,773,530  hectares.  The  estimated  yields  of  other  crops  such  as  oats, 
barley,  and  rye  were  comparatively  satisfactory. 

A  measure  adopted  during  the  year  to  protect  Argentine  cereal  shipments 
to  the  British  market  was  the  inclusion  in  the  Anglo-Argentine  Trade  Conven- 
tion of  May  1,  1933,  of  a  provision  whereby  Great  Britain  undertakes  not  to 
impose  new  restrictions  or  duties  on  Argentine  wheat,  maize,  or  linseed  during 
the  period  of  this  agreement,  which  is  for  three  years. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Notwithstanding  the  drought  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  cattle 
production  proved  ample  for  export  demand.  The  total  number  slaughtered  in 
1933  reached  3,272,179  head  as  compared  with  3,087,120  head  in  1932.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  most  important  outlet  for  Argentine  chilled  and 
frozen  meat  and  in  1933  absorbed  94-8  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments.  The 
question  of  Argentina's  position  in  the  British  meat  market  loomed  very  promin- 
ently in  the  Anglo-Argentine  trade  negotiations  last  year,  in  view  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  agreements  entered  into  at  Ottawa  in  1932.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Anglo-Argentine  Trade  Convention  signed  on  May  1,  1933,  the  United  Kingdom 
undertook  not  to  reduce  imports  of  Argentine  chilled  beef  below  the  limits  estab- 
lished for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1932,  without  first  consulting  the  Argentine 
Government,  and  that  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  reduce  imports  of  Argentine 
chilled  beef  more  than  10  per  cent,  or  to  make  any  reduction  in  imports  of  frozen 
beef  or  mutton  from  this  country,  a  reduction  will  also  be  made  in  imports  from 
the  Dominions.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  anticipated  that,  on  account 
of  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  the  British  market,  a  further  curtailment  of 
Argentine  shipments  would  probably  have  to  be  enforced  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  during  1934.  Meanwhile  great  stress  is  being  laid  on  the  importance  of 
concentrating  on  the  shipment  of  the  best  quality  of  chilled  beef  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

During  the  past  year  the  frigorificos  absorbed  an  accumulation  of  heavy  cattle 
that  had  missed  their  market  by  using  a  considerable  portion  for  canning  pur- 
poses, thus  removing  to  some  extent  one  additional  depressing  factor  in  the  live- 
stock situation,  and  following  the  depreciation  of  the  Argentine  peso  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  November,  the  freezing  companies  are  reported  to  have  been 
paying  more  for  certain  grades  of  beef  required  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  during  1933  was  5,193,640  head  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year's  total  of  4,814,257  head.  Pig  slaughterings 
totalled  1,047,405  as  against  810,339  in  the  previous  year. 

WOOL 

Wool  was  one  of  the  more  encouraging  features  of  Argentine  commerce  in 
1933.    The  wool  season  in  this  country  runs  from  October  1  to  September  30, 
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and  during  the  1932-33  season  shipments  reached  approximately  160,000  tons 
as  compared  with  130,000  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
season  the  world  statistical  position  pointed  to  the  prospects  of  firmer  prices, 
and  this  improvement  has  since  materialized  in  the  Argentine  market.  There  is 
a  very  small  carry-over,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  new  season  everything 
points  to  the  present  satisfactory  price  situation  being  maintained  for  some  time, 
with  shipments  so  far  only  a  slight  degree  lower  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  export  season,  amounting  to  approximately  84,300  bales 
between  October  1  and  the  end  of  December  as  compared  with  89,700  bales 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1932.  The  average  weight  of  a  bale  is  420  kilo- 
grams. 

FINANCE 

During  1933  a  number  of  financial  measures  were  adopted  in  Argentina. 
Sir  Otto  Niemeyer,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  arrived  in  January  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nation,  and  after  undertaking  a  study  of  the 
Argentine  financial  system,  issued  in  April  an  interesting  and  extensive  report, 
the  main  feature  of  which  was  the  recommendation  of  a  central  bank,  but  up  to 
the  time  of  writing  no  official  announcement  has  been  made  regarding  what  action 
may  be  taken  on  the  main  recommendations  contained  in  this  report. 

Reduction  in  Interest  Rates. — During  the  year  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
actively  studied  the  question  of  relief  with  a  view  to  improving  the  general  credit 
situation  and  as  a  result,  after  consultation  with  various  banking  institutions, 
a  reduction  was  decided  upon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2  per  cent  in  the  interest 
rates  that  had  formerly  been  charged,  and  the  following  rates  which  have  been 
uniformly  adopted  by  the  banks  came  into  effect  on  September  11: — 

Promissory  notes  which  carry  in  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  party  signing  the  note 
the  endorsement  or  guarantee  of  another  party  and  whose  guarantee  is  acceptable  to  the 
bank,  5  per  cent. 

Loans  which  are  made  to  a  farmer  and  which  are  not  guaranteed  by  another  party,  6 
per  cent. 

In  connection  with  overdrafts,  when  a  client  is  granted  an  overdraft  the  new  rate  has 
been  fixed  at  &^  per  cent.  However,  in  the  case  of  an  overdraft  which  is  guaranteed  by  a 
second  party  acceptable  to  the  bank,  the  rate  is  6  per  cent. 

Renewals  on  the  above  may  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  £  per  cent  for  each  renewal  up 
to  a  maximum  of  64  per  cent.  Should  the  farmer,  however,  obtain  an  overdraft  at  a  bank, 
the  maximum  rate  may  be  increased  up  to  7  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  a  guaranteed  promissory  note,  loan,  or  overdraft,  the  guarantee  consists 
of  an  endorsement  by  an  accepted  party  of  the  note.  In  the  case  of  loans  or  overdrafts  the 
guarantee  is  generally  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  letter  signed  by  the  guarantor. 

The  above  reduction  in  interest  rates  charged  by  the  banks  would  naturally 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  reduce  the  interest  they  pay  to  depositors, 
but  as  this  step  had  already  been  taken  earlier  in  the  year,  there  was  no  further 
reduction  made  by  them. 

Further,  owing  to  the  concern  which  was  felt  in  respect  to  mortgage  debtors, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  creditors.  In  addition  to  the  lower  rates  put  into  effect 
as  above,  a  mortgage  moratorium  law,  effective  for  three  years,  was  passed  in 
September.  There  was  strenuous  opposition  to  the  passing  of  this  law,  and 
although  it  is  actually  in  operation,  there  is  some  doubt  about  its  constitu- 
tionality, and  in  practice  some  debtors  are  taking  advantage  of  the  law  and 
others  not.  Where  money  is  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  payment  of  interest, 
only  provisional  receipts  are  being  issued,  so  that  should  the  law  eventually  be 
declared  unconstitutional  debtors  will  still  be  liable  for  differences  owing.  Con- 
sequently the  practical  effects  of  this  moratorium  law  will  not  be  known  until 
a  judgment  is  given  by  the  Argentine  Supreme  Court. 

Following  the  depreciation  of  the  gold  standard  in  the  United  States  in 
March,  the  Argentine  peso,  which  had  been  pegged  to  the  United  States  dollar 
at  171  pesos  to  100  American  dollars,  was  shifted  to  the  French  franc  at  the 
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rate  of  L4*69  francs  bo  the  gold  peso,  which  rate  prevailed  up  until  November 
28,  when  new  exchange  regulations  were  issued,  as  referred  to  later  in  this  report. 

The  Budgel  for  1934  was  passed  by  Congress  in  October.  Total  income  was 
estimated  at  796,406,409  paper  pesos  and  expenditure  at  795,800,435  pesos. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  country  was  substantially  improved  by  several 
developments  which  took  place  toward  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  In  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  awkward  situation  created  by  the  large  balance  of  frozen 
funds  blocked  in  Argentina  through  exchange  control,  a  series  of  loans  were 
floated  during  October  and  November  to  enable  foreign  moneys  to  be  released. 
The  first  of  these  issues  was  identified  with  the  Anglo-Argentine  Trade  Agree- 
ment, which  called  for  a  sterling  loan  issued  at  par  and  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  to  be  redeemed  by  annual  drawings  at  par  after  the  first  five 
i  ars;  This  loan  was  soon  followed  by  another  bond  issue  arranged  by  a  group 
of  Continental  bankers  on  identical  terms. 

Finally,  private  banking  interests  in  the  United  States  negotiated  an  issue 
of  Argentine  Government  15-year  treasury  bills  to  be  issued  in  dollars  bearing 
2  per  cent  interest  with  4  per  cent  annual  amortization  in  the  first  five  years 
and  8  per  cent  annual  amortization  in  the  next  ten  years.  From  these  various 
loans,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  Government  obtained  between  325  and 
350  million  paper  pesos,  of  which  amount  it  is  estimated  that  about  171  millions 
were  British  funds  under  the  Anglo-Argentine  Agreement,  approximately  100 
million  pesos  were  Continental,  and  about  60  million  pesos  for  the  United  States 
loan. 

Following  the  above  negotiations,  the  Government  announced  a  huge  con- 
version scheme  affecting  all  internal  bonds  and  the  cedulas  of  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank,  involving  close  to  3,000,000,000  paper  pesos.  As  a  result  of 
this  measure  the  rates  of  interest  have  been  reduced  from  the  former  6  and  5A- 
per  cent  to  a  uniform  5  per  cent,  with  a  modification  of  sinking  fund  arrange- 
ments from  which  substantial  economies  in  state  expenditure  are  anticipated. 

Summing  up  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  general  opinion  prevails  that  the 
country's  financial  position  has  been  substantially  improved  by  the  measures 
put  into  effect,  and  it  also  seems  worth  observing  that  Argentina  has  continued 
during  1933  to  maintain  her  interest  payments  on  national  foreign  debt  obliga- 
tions. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  paper  currency  had  a  gold  backing  of 
46-36  per  cent. 

EXCHANGE 

During  1933  the  foreign  exchange  problem  was  again  the  principal  obstacle 
to  the  fostering  of  export  trade  to  Argentina,  and  a  number  of  special  reports 
have  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  on  the  subject.  Briefly, 
throughout  1933  there  was  a  decided  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange  with  which  to 
pay  for  imports  and  other  external  financial  obligations,  owing  to  a  shrinkage 
in  export  values,  and  as  the  year  progressed  exchange  control  regulations  became 
increasingly  strict,  until  by  November  the  situation  was  becoming  so  serious 
that  the  importation  into  this  country  of  many  classes  of  goods  was  becoming 
virtually  impossible,  as  exchange  could  not  be  obtained  to  pay  for  them  and 
many  foreign  manufacturers  were  reaching  the  point  where  they  could  no  longer 
leave  their  funds  tied  up  in  Argentina  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  when  they 
could  be  released. 

This  situation  was  relieved  by  the  various  foreign  loan  issues  already 
referred  to  that  were  floated  during  October  and  November  to  allow  frozen  funds 
from  various  countries  to  be  remitted,  and  at  the  end  of  the  latter  month  the 
Government  announced  a  new  set  of  exchange  regulations  in  conjunction  with 
the  Grain  Control  Board  established  at  the  same  time  to  bring  about  a  rise  in 
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the  prices  of  wheat,  maize,  and  linseed.  The  decree  covering  exchange  altered 
the  pegged  rate  at  which  exporters  had  to  sell  their  bills  of  exchange  to  the 
Exchange  Control  Commission  from  14-69  French  francs  to  the  gold  peso  to 
12-38,  representing  a  depreciation  of  20  per  cent.  Provision  was  also  made  to 
allow  the  Exchange  Control  authorities  to  sell  this  exchange  purchased  at  fixed 
rates  in  an  official  auction  market  at  the  highest  price  offered.  In  order  to  enter 
this  official  market,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  exchange  permit. 

Included  in  the  decree  covering  the  new  regulations  was  a  provision  giving 
the  banks  power  to  buy  in  a  free,  market  such  exchange  as  did  not  derive  its 
origin  from  the  principal  exports,  and  to  sell  the  exchange  so  obtained  to  any 
applicants  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  on  between  the,  buyer  and  seller.  For  these 
operations  no  exchange  permit  is  required,  and  to  this  extent  the  new  regulations 
allowed  the  banks  to  deal  in  exchange  operations  which  formerly  were  carried 
on  through  the  unrecognized  "  bootleg  market,"  which  for  some  time  previous 
had  been  quoting  prices  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent  above  official  rates. 

While  this  free  market  offered  exchange  facilities  to  buyers  who  did  not 
have  permits,  the  cost  of  obtaining  exchange  in  the  open  market  obviously 
worked  out  at  much  higher  figures,  varying  from  December  1  to  the  end  of  the 
year  at  anywhere  from  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  official  market.  The 
price  ruling  for  importers  in  the  official  auction  market  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
325-93  paper  pesos  for  $100  United  States  currency,  whereas  one  bank  was  sell- 
ing foreign  exchange  in  the  free  market  at  420  paper  pesos  per  $100.  This 
deliberate  step  of  allowing  the  peso  to  find  its  own  level  in  terms  of  foreign  cur- 
rency was  taken  in  an  effort  to  assist  export  trade  and  to  limit  imports  until 
such  time  as  the  trade  balance  of  this  country  will  allow  imports  on  the  former 
scale.  A  new  system  of  giving  out  advance  exchange  permits  by  the  Exchange 
Control  authorities  prior  to  the  importation  of  goods  was  also  announced  toward 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  intention  being  to  enable  the  Exchange  Control  Com- 
mission to  anticipate  the  amount  of  exchange  that  will  be  available  from  time 
to  time  and  to  limit  imports  accordingly.  While  it  is  as  yet  rather  early  to 
judge  the  effects  of  this  change  in  the  exchange  regulations,  the  depreciation  of 
the  peso  has  already  resulted  in  higher  prices  for  a  number  of  commodities. 

When  announcing  the  new  exchange  system  at  the  end  of  November,  it  was 
int  imated  that  the  Government  hoped  to  gradually  work  toward  a  free  exchange 
market,  but  such  a  condition  will  doubtless  depend  on  the  amount  of  exchange 
offered  and  any  improvement  in  this  direction  can  only  come  from  an  increased 
demand  and  improved  prices  for  Argentine  products  abroad,  thereby  creating  a 
larger  supply  of  export  bills. 

Meanwhile  it  is  obvious  that  under  existing  conditions  import  trade  in 
general  is  bound  to  suffer,  particularly  from  countries  having  favourable  trade 
balances  with  Argentina  and  consequently  not  in  a  bargaining  position  to  nego- 
tiate exchange  agreements. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  TREAT  IKS 

The  past  year  gave  ample  evidence  of  Argentina's  determination  ho  enter 
into  reciprocal  trade  treaties.  The  outstanding  event  under  this  heading  was  of 
course  the  Anglo-Argentine  Trade  Convention,  signed  on  May  1  to  remain  in 
effect  for  a  period  of  three  years,  which  gave  certain  assurances  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market  to  Argentina  for  her  meats,  cereals  etc.,  as  already  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  report.  In  turn,  Argentina  placed  Great  Britain  in  a  definitely 
favoured  position  for  her  exchange  requirements,  as  this  country  undertook,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  exchange  control,  to  make  available'  to  Great  Britain  the 
full  amount  of  sterling  exchange  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  Argentine  products 
in  the  United  Kingdom  after  a  deduction  of  a  reasonable  sum  annually  toward 
the  payment  of  the  service  of  the  Argentine  public  external  debts  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  an  exchange  agreement  was  feasible  in  the 
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case  of  Great  Britain  owing  to  the  large  favourable  trade  balance  which  Argen- 
bina  enjoys  with  that  country,  amounting  in  1933  to  over  180  million  paper  pesos, 
[ncluded  in  the  treaty  was  a  special  arrangement  for  a  sterling  loan  for  the 
release  of  blocked  accounts,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Undoubtedly  the  exchange  arrangements  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  are 
proving  valuable  to  thai  country  in  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  foreign  cover, 
and  under  the  system  of  advance  permits  recently  established  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  have  an  advantage  over  goods  from  other  countries  not  having 
qx\  hange  agreements  with  Argentina.  In  addition  to  the  exchange  clause  con- 
tained  in  the  main  treaty,  a  supplementary  tariff  agreement  concluded  at  the 
tnd  of  Sent  ember  provided  for  a  reduction  in  duty — applicable  to  all  countries- 
en  a  wide  range  of  goods  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  specially  interested  in 
selling  to  Argentina.  To  some  extent  the  reduction  in  duties  has  been  offset  by 
the  subsequent  depreciation  in  the  currency  which  took  place  at  the  end  of 
November. 

Apart  from  Great  Britain,  commercial  agreements  of  considerably  less 
importance  were  also  entered  into  during  the  year  with  Chile,  Italy,  and  Brazil. 
Preliminary  negotiations  were  also  under  way  at  the  end  of  1933  with  several 
other  countries,  including  the  United  States  and  Belgium. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRY 

National  industry  in  Argentina,  while  of  minor  importance  compared  with 

the  great  export  trades  in  cereal  and  pastoral  products,  received  a  further  impetus 
through  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  high  tariff  and  control  of  exchange,  the  produc- 
tion of  domestic  products  will  no  doubt  continue  to  flourish.  In  December  the 
Association  of  Argentine  Manufacturers  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  Argentine  products  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1565: 
January  27),  and  no  visitor  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  variety  of  the 
exhibits  and  the  significant  evidence  of  industrial  development. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUE 

According  to  the  report  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  total  customs 
revenue  during  1933  amounted  to  272,873,796  paper  pesos  as  compared  with 
250,782.219  pesos  in  1932,  an  increase  of  22,091,576. 

The  temporary  additional  10  per  cent  surtax  on  imports  which  was  to  have 
been  progressively  reduced  beginning  November  1,  1933,  remains  in  force  by  the 
budget  law  for  the  year  1934. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  volume  of  commercial  operations  as  reflected  in  the  Clearing  House 
figures  at  Buenos  Aires  reached  24,447,577,983  paper  pesos  in  1933  as  compared 
with  24,809,618,083.  in  1932,  thus  showing  only  a  fractional  decline  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  but  still  well  below  1931,  in  which  year  clearings  were 
25  per  cent  higher  than  in  1933. 

Bankruptcies  in  Argentina,  amounting  to  269,968,562  paper  pesos,  were  less 
than  the  previous  year  by  29,183,691  pesos.  The  figures  show  that  insurance 
companies  and  grocery  stores  were  the  hardest  hit  during  the  year,  while  con- 
siderable improvement  was  registered  as  regards  private  bankruptcies  and 
general  goods  establishments. 

According  to  the  latest  estimate  by  the  National  Department  of  Labour, 
some  340,000  people  are  unemployed.  Immigration  was  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
1933,  the  number  of  second  and  third  class  arrivals  totalling  24,345  as  compared 
with  31,276  in  1932. 
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CARPET  TRADE  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  hundred  Argentine  gold  centavos  equal  96  cents  Canadian  at  par;   1  cm.  equals 

0-3937  inch) 

Buenos  Aires,  February  15,  1934. — In  view  of  the  interest  in  this  market 
shown  in  previous  years  by  Canadian  manufacturers  of  carpets,  some  of  whom 
had  exhibits  in  the  Canadian  pavilion  at  the  British  Empire  Trade  Exhibition 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  early  in  1931,  and  on  account  of  recent  reductions  in 
duties,  a  survey  of  the  Argentine  market  was  recently  undertaken. 

The  tariff  reductions  referred  to,  which  are  applicable  to  imports  from  all 
countries,  were  embodied  in  the  supplementary  tariff  agreement  concluded 
between  Argentina  and  Great  Britain  and  were  as  follows:  Carpets  of  wool  or 
wool  mixture,  cut  pile,  including  hand-made  carpets  up  to  ordinary  quality,  except 
those  known  as  Indian  carpets,  from  228  to  155-04  gold  centavos  per  kilo; 
uncut  pile,  from  109-44  to  63-84  gold  centavos  per  kilo;  carpeting  of  wool  or 
wool  mixtures,  cut  pile,  from  109-44  to  54-72  gold  centavos  per  kilo;  uncut 
pile,  from  182-4  to  118-56  gold  centavos  per  kilo.  Any  increase  which  may 
result  from  these  reductions  in  duty  are  at  the  present  time  more  than  offset 
by  the  exchange  difficulties  which  are  tending  to  keep  all  imports  down  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

While  the  carpet  trade  cannot  be  described  as  brisk,  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  improvement  lately.  Due  to  the  general  depression  and  in  antici- 
pation of  lower  prices,  householders  had  put  off  buying  new  carpets  to  replace 
those  which  were  worn,  but  when  prices  began  to  rise  about  December  1,  1933, 
a  much  heavier  demand  developed  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 

For  many  years  Argentina  has  provided  a  fairly  substantial  outlet  for 
British,  German,  and  French  carpets  while  other  countries  such  as  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  Russia,  Turkey,  etc.,  have  found  it  a  profitable  field  though 
to  a  lesser  degree. 

Some  years  ago,  Argentina  offered  a  market  for  a  larger  quantity  of  expen- 
sive rugs,  such  as  Persian  and  other  hand-made  Oriental  types,  than  is  the 
case  to-day,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  slight  tendency  at  present  for  the 
public  to  purchase  hand-made  rugs  in  preference  to  the  more  expensive  quali- 
ties of  Wiltons.  This  is  attributed  by  one  large  dealer  to  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  the  hand-made  rug,  which  can  be  obtained  for  very  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  a  good  Wilton. 

Local  manufacture  was  encouraged  under  the  old  tariff  rates  since  they 
were  assessed  on  a  weight  basis,  which  rendered  imported  carpets  and  rugs  of 
good  quality  very  expensive  on  account  of  their  heavy  backing.  This  afforded 
a  decided  advantage  for  the  local  manufacturer  of  the  Wilton  type,  who  could 
sell  a  stronger  and  better  carpet  for  less  money  than  an  imported  one.  At  the 
present  time  some  small  rugs  and  runners  of  excellent  quality,  chiefly  1-40 
metres  in  width,  are  being  produced  in  Argentina.  However,  few  large  squares 
are  made  locally  as  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  to  permit  of  a  large  enough 
quantity  of  one  design  being  manufactured.  Consequently  local  production  is 
confined  largely  to  plain  colours  and  comparatively  few  designs. 

Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  Argentine 
import  trade  in  carpets  provided  they  can  meet  competition  in  price,  especially 
in  the  cheaper  grades.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  representative  by  September.  Freshness  of  Canadian  designs 
should  be  of  assistance  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  case  of  the  more  expensive 
types.  Naturally,  colour  preferences  change,  but  a  fairly  continuous  demand 
exists  for  blues,  fawns,  beige,  brown,  crimson,  and  mixtures  of  these,  and  also 
for  patterns  of  Turkish  and  Persian  design.    The  demand  at  the  present  time 
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is  mostly  for  those  of  the  Axminster  type  because  of  price.  Germany  until  1932 
was  the  principal  supplier.  This  is  because,  in  order  to  get  around  the  high  duty, 
her  exporters  had  developed  a  very  light  backing.  This  permitted  of  a  price  to 
the  public  which  was  attractive  and  more  than  outweighed  the  fact  that  the 
carpet  was  correspondingly  of  a  poorer  quality. 

The  sizes  most  commonly  called  for  are  as  follows:  squares  (in  centi- 
es):  137  by  183;  137  by  228;  205  by  228;  205  by  275;  205  bv  320;  275 
by  275;  275  by  320;  275  by  366.    Runners  (width):   f  yard,  f  yard,  1  yard. 
Rugs,  4  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  3  inches;  5  feet  3  inches  by  2  feet  8  inches; 
6  Peel  by  3  feet;  6  feet  by  3  feet  9  inches;  6  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

Carpets  of  Wool  or  Mixture  in  General  oj  Cut  Pile.  (Axminsters  included  in  this  classi- 
fication).— Imports  fell  from  79,330  kilos  in  1930  to  32,497  kilos  in  1932.  In  the  latter  year 
th(  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  and  Turkey  were  the  chief  sources 
of  supply. 

Carpets  of  Curled  Wool  or  Mixture.— -Imports  fell  from  45,633  kilos  in  1930  to  13,129 
kilos  in  1932,  the  United  Kingdom  largely  predominating  as  a  source  of  supply. 

Carpels  of  Wool  or  Mixture,  not  classified. — Imports  totalled  2,019  kilos  in  1932  as  com- 
pared  with  80,467  kilos  in  1930.  Russia  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  in  1930,  Turkey  in 
1931.  and  France  in  1932. 

Brussels  Carpets  in  General  of  Curled  Wool  or  Mixture. — Imports  fell  from  41,220  kilos 
in  1930  to  5.016  kilos  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  preponderating  source  of  supply. 

Brussels  Carpets,  Cut,  in  General  of  Wool  or  Mixture  (Wiltons  included  in  this  classic 
fication).— Imports  totalled  101,748  kilos  in  1930  and  21,348  kilos  in  1932.  In  ithe  latter  year 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Belgium  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

REPRESENTATION 

The  usual  method  of  sale  by  the  manufacturer  in  this  market  is  through 
a  resident  agent  who  sells  to  the  retail  trade.  Departmental  stores  send  buyers 
to  Europe  once  a  year,  but  local  agents  always  arrange  to  show  their  samples 
locally  before  the  buyers  go  abroad,  which  is  about  the  first  of  November.  Thus 
sales  are  made  from  samples  during  August,  September,  and  October  for  delivery 
in  February,  March,  and  April,  which  are  the  usual  peak  selling  months  of  the 
retail  trade. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  5,  1934. — The  following  figures  of  imports  of  tomato 
products  for  the  last  quarter  of  1933  confirm  the  impression  that  Canada  is 
definitely  becoming  the  leading  supplier  of  tomato  products  to  the  United  King- 
dom. This  is  a  new  development  of  Canadian  trade  which  has  rapidly  expanded 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Aside  from  the  advantage  of  the  10  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  products,  mainly 
supplied  from  Italy  and  Spain,  the  Canadian  tomato  is  achieving  a  demand 
because  of  its  fine  flavour. 

During  the  British  Industries  Fair  at  Olympia  at  least  four  separate  firms 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  advertising  of  their  tomato  products  mode 
from  Canadian  tomatoes,  packed  in  Canada.  Tasting  samples  of  soups  and 
tomato  cocktail  were  offered  to  the  public. 

Imports  of  tomato  products  during  October,  November,  and  December,  1933. 
were  as  follows: — 
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iPulp  and  Sauce  and  Conserves  and 


Canned  Puree  Paste      Juice  Catsup  Soup  Preserves 
Figures  in  Cases 

Canada                     17.561  67.000                       9,150  145,918  260,221  851 

France   77        2,868 

Germany                       100  12,909    10    978 

Italy..                    258.595  15.369       4.761    6.200    15,409 

Spain                       149.670  11.105          500    4,745    41,985 

United  States  ..           30  3.500  500          307  6.365  50  1,323 

Total                 427.571  110.176  5.761       9,459  165,725  260.341  63,414 


PRICES 

It  is  only  the  canned  tomatoes  and  the  tomato  puree  which  are  extensively 
dealt  with  on  the  Eastcheap  market.  The'  other  products — soup,  ketchup,  and 
sauce — are  sold  through  the  various  distributive  organizations  without  the  bulk 
marketing  methods.  Consequently,  while  sales  of  Canadian  canned  tomatoes  and 
puree  are  affected  directly  by  Continental  prices,  the  other  products  are  influenced 
by  the  prices  quoted  for  certain  leading  brands.  For  example,  the  price  fixed  for 
one  well-known  tomato  ketchup  usually  regulates  the  prices  quoted  by  other 
linns  who  will  never  sell  above  it,  but  generally  slightly  below. 

Prices  for  Italian  No.  3  tin  tomatoes  were  being  quoted  in  February  at  from 
4s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.  c.i.f.,  duty  10  per  cent,  landing  charge  2d.  per  dozen;  Spanish 
tomatoes  No.  3,  4s.  4d.  to  4s.  7^d.,  duty  paid.  Spanish  puree  was  offered  at 
17s.  per  case  in  cases  of  10  by  5  kilos. 

In  comparison  with  these  prices,  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  importing  whole- 
salers were  quoting  as  follows  on  the  same  date  (February  27)  :  — 

Canned  Tomatoes  (duty  paid  ex  warehouse). — Spanish,  24  by  3's,  5s.  3d.;  Kalian,  24  by 
3's,  56,  9d.;   U  Hats.  3s.  7M.;  Spanish,  l's  tails.  2s.  10><1. 

Tomato  Puree. — Italian,  1 flats,  4s.  6d.  per  dozen  ex  warehouse;  2'.'s.  8s.  3d.  per  dozen 
ex  warehouse  ;  5  kilos,  31s.  per  case  ex  warehouse. 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
timber 

Bristol,  February  20,  1934. — There  has  been  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent  of  Canadian  timber  into  Avonmouth  during  the  past  year  as  compared 
with  1932.    The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  past  four  years:  — 

1930  1031  1932  1933 

From  Loads  Loads  Loads  Loads 

Canadian  ports   10.240  6,561)  4,962  11,956 

All  sources   122,75S  124,591  100,658  117,301 

The  bulk  of  the  Canadian  supplies  are  from  British  Columbia.  Efforts 
have  been  made  by  all  Canadian  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
year  to  popularize  Canadian  lumber  and  doors.  A  number  of  municipal 
housing  committees  have  been  induced  to  specify  Empire  wood  and  door-,  in 
addition  to  permission  to  use  British  Columbia  scanl  sizes. 

SUGAR 

Imports  of  sugar  into  the  Port  of  Bristol  during  the  past  year  totalled  8,1 54 
tons,  distributed  as  follows:  Europe,  1,824  tons;  United  States,  1,656  tons; 
British  West  Indies,  3,053  tons;  British  Guiana,  U>21  tons.  There  have  been 
no  shipments  of  sugar  from  Canada  to  this  port  in  recent  years. 

TOBACCO 

Imports  of  tobacco  into  Bristol  from  Canada  increased  from  472  tons 
(1,057/280  pounds)  in  1932  to  3,156  tons  (7,009,440  pounds)  in  1933.  Canadian 
tobacco  is  now  firmly  established  on  this  market,  and  in  so  far  as  fluc-eurcd 
Virginia  types  are  concerned  they  are  the  most  satisfactory  substitute  for 
foreign  supplies. 
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Empire  tobacco,  January  1  to  November  30,  1933,  as  delivered  for  home 

consumption  and  for  export,  also  stocks  on  hand  according  to  customs  returns, 
are  as  follows  in  pounds: — 

Leaf  Stripts 

Lbs.  Lbs.              Lbs.  Stocks  in  Hand 

Union  of  South  Africa                         95,020  83,202  2  yrs.  8  mo. 

Cyprus  (total)                                                       227,690    3  yrs.  7  mo. 

Northern  Rhodesia                            881,249  101,506  2  yrs.  1  mo. 

Southern  Rhodesia                           7,330,579  650,326 

Xvasaland                                        8,560,157  2,562,719  3  yrs.  0  mo. 

British  India                                     960,537  7,821,872  2  yrs.  7  mo. 

British  North  Borneo   (total)                                  494,890    2  yrs.  2  mo. 

Canada                                           7,558,083  927.198  2  yrs.  7  mo. 

Other  Empire                                      184,888  8,268 

Total   38,453,184 

Withdrawals  for  home  consumption  and  for  export,  November,  1933,  were 
3,631,126  pounds  compared  with  3,922,768  pounds  for  the  previous  year.  The 
clearances  for  home  consumption  of  Empire  tobacco  were  23-77  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  Stocks  in  hand,  November  30,  1933,  in  warehouse  of  all  tobaccos 
were  425,925,000  pounds. 

In  their  monthly  Empire  Tobacco  Report,  Messrs.  Frank  Watson  state: — 
A  fair  business  was  transacted  during  December  in  Empire  tobaccos,  flue-cured  tobacco 
of  coloury  and  bodied  types  finding  buyers,  dark-fired  tobacco  participating  to  some  extent, 
but  prices  on  grades  which  fell  somewhat  below  required  standards  were  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. 

Owing  to  continued  drought  during  the  growing  season,  the  Canadian  flue-cured  crop 
is  inferior  to  last  year,  and,  considering  the  quality,  prices  are  appreciably  higher.  Pooling 
arrangements,  with  Government  assistance,  have  been  established,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
tobacco  has  been  taken  up  by  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Details  of  the  quantities  and 
grades  which  will  be  available  for  export  are  not  yet  known.  The  Burley  crop  is  consider- 
ably reduced  this  season,  and  the  major  portion  has  been  absorbed  at  fair  prices. 

The  figures  for  home  consumption  of  all  growths  from  January  1  to  November  30,  1933, 
show  an  increase  of  1,085,633  pounds  over  the  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1932.  The  con- 
sumption of  Empire  tobaccos  continues  to  advance,  there  being  an  increase  of  3,730,216 
pounds  in  1933  over  1932.  To  the  total  consumption  of  37,754,322  pounds  of  Empire  tobacco, 
Nyasaland  contributed  28-42  per  cent,  British  India  23-16  per  cent,  Canada  22-24  per  cent, 
Southern  Rhodesia  20-92  per  cent,  and  others  5-26  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  Empire  tobaccos  to  other  growths  in  1933  is  1-88  per  cent. 

OTHER  GENERAL  COMMODITIES 

Other  commodities  imported  through  the  Port  of  Bristol  were  as  follows: — 

1932  1933 

From  From  From  From 

Canadian  All  Canadian  All 

Ports  Sources  Ports  Sources 

Metals — ■                                              Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Copper                                              5,830  8,837  8,395  8,958 

Iron                                                      200  10,546  498  11.947 

Lead                                                     450  5,100  300  4,801 

Nickel     513  513 

Spelter                                              1,870  2.888  375  375 

Monel  metal     269  269 

Aluminium                                          576  619  742  777 

Milk                                                    1,037  4,813  716  4.333 

Pickles  and  preserves                              302  1,179  2.030  2.522 

Phosphorous                                             620  620  705  705 

Paper                                                     1.884  33,587  2,246  35,961 

Tobacco                                                  472  21,057  3.156  26.367 

Woodpulp                                               257  53,940  220  47.830 

Cider                                                       570  2.805  181  763 

Lard                                                    1,352  6.312  3,119  7.676 

Loads  Loads  Loads  Loads 

Wood  goods                                          4,962  100,658  11.956  117,301 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Fish  (canned)                                         166  535  77  340 

Fruits — 

Apples                                                  591  6.454  3.368  6.014 

Canned                                                  148  2.504  118  3.277 

Dried   4,864  8  4.712 

Leather                                                       7  199  3  133 

Other  goods                                           1,204  950,918  3.301  962,131 

Total  tonnage                               301,423  2,203.833  298,080  2.318.707 
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The  importations  of  fresh  fruits  into  Avonmouth  were  heavy  in  1933. 
Imports  of  copper  showed  a  considerable  increase ;  those  of  spelter  have  dropped 
off.  Imports  of  paper  supplies,  sales  of  which  are  made  through  London,  show  an 
increase. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  BRISTOL 

Bristol  is  in  the  unique  position  of  being  almost  entirely  an  importing  and 
distributing  centre.  Exports  to  Canada  from  Bristol  in  1933  amounted  to  1,316 
tons  as  compared  with  3,960  tons  in  1932.  The  decrease  in  the  past  year  is 
attributable  to  the  falling  off  in  exports  of  iron  and  steel  products.  Small 
quantities  of  chemicals,  clay,  tin,  pickles  and  preserves,  wines  and  spirits,  form 
the  bulk  of  the  exports. 


HALF-YEARLY  REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  14,  1934. — The  official  statistics  of  Australian  oversea 
trade  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1933,  being  the  first  half  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  have  recently  been  made  available,  and  indicate  a  favour- 
able trading  balance  (in  British  currency  values)  as  follows: — 

July  to  December 
1932  1933 

Exports  of  merchandise   £36,951,000  £49,406,000 

Imports  of  merchandise   30,412,000  28,853,000 

Commodity  balance   +  £  6.539,000  +£20,553,000 

Bullion  and  specie  balance   +    2,977,000       +  3,548,000 

Total  trade  balance   +  £  9,516,000  +£24,101,000 

The  following  schedule  indicates  the  trend  of  imports  and  exports  during 
the  six  months  under  review  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  1932-33: — 

July  to  December 

In  British  currency—                                  1932  1933  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Imports  of  merchandise                    £30,411,612  £28,853,433  -£  1,558,179 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie  .  .             542,357  616,678  +  74,321 

Total  imports   £30,953,969  £29,470,111  -£  1,483,858 

In  Australian  currency — 

Exports  of  merchandise   £46,282,456  £61,881,255  +£15,598,799 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie.  .  4,399,185  5,207,215  +  808,030 

Total  exports   £50,681,641       £67,088,470  +£16,406,829 

Imports  (British  currency  values)  for  the  first  six  months  ended  December 
31, 1933,  amounted  to  £29,470^,000,  of  which  £28,853,000  represented  merchandise 
and  £617,000  bullion  and  specie,  in  comparison  with  £30,954,000  (merchandise 
£30,412,000,  bullion  and  specie  £542,000)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  Imports  of  merchandise  were  therefore  slightly  less  than  those 
recorded  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1932.  The  commodities  in  which 
substantial  decreases  were  recorded  are  as  follows:  spices,  £29,100  (£41,900  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1932) ;  unmanufactured  tobacco,  £208,900  (£334,- 
300) ;  copra,  £35,400  (£74,700) ;  cotton,  raw,  £19,600  (£66.000) ;  pulp  for  paper 
making,  £141,100  (£174,800);  trimming  and  ornaments,  £115,000  (£167,300); 
piece-goods,  canvas  and  cluck,  £182,000  (£219,300) ;  cotton  and  linen,  £2,524,900 
(£2,922,400);  silk,  etc,  £1,406.000  (£1,742,400);  woollen,  £237,400  (£323,400); 
sewing  cottons,  etc,  £226,300  (£281,300);  corn  and  flour  sacks,  £1,257,100 
(£1,768,000);  cotton  yarns,  £214,300  (£337,200) ;  kerosene,  £225,300  (£333,- 
600);  petrol,  £1,550,110  (£1,880,200);  dairying  machincrv,  £52,900  (£154,800); 
plated  ware  and  cutlery,  £167,400  (£219,300);  printing  p.ipcr,  t'S.r>,70()  (£917,- 
200);  fertilizers,  £404,400  (£494,600);  sulphur,  £171,900  (£343,100). 

Conversely,  the  imported  items  which  showed  marked  increases  as  compared 
with  the  six  months  period  ending  December  31,  1932,  were:  fish,  preserved,  etc, 
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C333,500  (£296,300);  tea,  CI, 01 5,800  (£074,500);  whisky,  £202,000  (£136,700); 
linseed,  £125,200  (£80,000);  carpets  and  linoleums,  etc.,  £463,200  (£434,800); 
artificial  silk  vai  n,  £273.300  (£247,600) ;  paints  and  colours,  £153,400  (£128,200) ; 
motive  power  machinery,  £207,700  (£170,300);  iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes, 
£•220,100  (£158,700)  ;  tinned  plate,  £511,300  (£475,200);  motor  cars,  £1,110,700 
.171 0.000 1  ;  crude  rubber,  £197,300  (£128,400);  glass  and  glassware,  £256,600 
(£220,700);  gold,  £008,800  (£522,100). 

Exports  of  merchandise  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1933, 
increased  greatly  and  totalled  £61,881,000  (Australian  currency  values),  equiva- 
lent to  £49,406,000  sterling,  as  compared  with  £46,282,000,  equivalent  to  £36,- 
951,000  sterling,  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1932.  Bullion  and  specie 
shipped  oversea  (hiring  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1933-34  amounted  to 
£5,207,000  (  Australian  currency)  as  compared  with  £4,399,000  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1932-33,  the  equivalent  values  in  sterling  being  £4,165,000  and 
£3,519,000  respectively. 

Exports  (in  Australian  currency)  of  the  following  principal  commodities 
showed  increases  in  values  during  the  first  six  months,  1933-34,  as  compared 
with  exports  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  as  follows:  eggs;  frozen 
beef;  sausage  casings;  dried  currants,  £163,400  (£77,100);  raisins,  £1,078,800 
(£363,800);  barlev,  £122,400  (£42,800);  rice;  jams  and  jellies;  sugar;  wine, 
£500,700  (£331,000);  hides  and  skins,  cattle  £242,500  (£153.900),  fox  £151,000 
(£87,600),  kangaroo  and  wallaby  £180,100  (£58,300),  rabbit  and  hare  £612,400 
n'279,700),  sheepskins  £1,525,900  (£844,500);  wool,  greasy,  £28.654,600  (£16,- 
209,900);  wool,  scoured,  £3,594,200  (£1,970,200;  wool,  tops,  £209,500  (£123.- 
900)  ;  sandalwood;  piece-goods;  ores  and  concentrates,  silver  and  lead  £156,500 
(£14,600),  zinc  £162,200  (£56,600)  ;  other  ores,  etc.,  £139,900  (£22,500);  copper, 
ingots,  etc.;  lead,  pig;  tin,  ingots;  leather,  £354,000  (£194,300)  ;  timber,  £243,200 
(£141,200);  gold,  £4,608,500  (£3.998,900);  and  silver,  £595,400  (£392,700). 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  the  following  commodities  showed  decreased 
values  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1933:  butter;  cheese;  frozen 
lamb;  mutton;  rabbits  and  hares;  milk  and  cream;  fruits,  preserved  in  liquid; 
wheat;  flour;  tobacco;  tallow;  zinc,  bars,  blocks,  etc.;  and  soap. 

The  value  of  Australian  imports  and  exports,  under  general  classifications, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  years  1932-33  and  1933-34  are  appended 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Australian  Imports  Australian  Exports 

British  Currency  Values  Australian  Currency  Values 


July-Dec, 

July-Dec.* 

Julv-Dec. 

Julv-Dec, 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  

£  378,445 

£  412,103 

£10.861,081 

£  9.343.S94 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  .  . 

1.179,447 

1,456.158 

10,179,496 

10.563.666 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors.  .. 

181.751 

248,239 

367,070 

557,324 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof  .  . 

356,159 

231,003 

140.809 

102.662 

17.539 

29.860 

105.277 

95.616 

Animal  substances  not  foodstuffs  .  . 

419.210 

428,390 

19.957.132 

35,383.671 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres    .  . 

850,489 

732,067 

115.481 

123,060 

Apparel,  textiles,  etc  

10,172.974 

8.532,123 

236.688 

288.717 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

3,071,107 

2,545.162 

511.611 

355.850 

Paints  and  varnishes  

132.601 

158.830 

30.480 

34.878 

Stones  and  minerals,  ores,  etc  

193,645 

203.349 

240.216 

595.498 

Metals,  machinery,  etc  

5,018.451 

5,661.269 

2,295.887 

2.708.379 

Rubber,   leather   and  manufactures 

316.074 

347.123 

233.547 

400.037 

Wood  and  wicker  and  manufactures 

690.553 

658.431 

184.44S 

314.394 

490.963 

573,415 

44.836 

55,988 

2,247,006 

2,181,434 

93.198 

88,985 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  

414.421 

432.188 

41.264 

63.053 

Optical  and  surgical  instruments  .  . 

476.157 

473,972 

140.665 

127.611 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   .  . 

2.047.721 

1.719.655 

228.184 

265,039 

1.756.890 

1,828,662 

275.080 

412.933 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie  .  . 

542.357 

616.678 

4.390. 1S5 

5,207,215 

Total  imports  

£30,953:909 

£29.470.111 

E  50^681,641 

167.088.470 
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ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS   IN  1933 

The  year  1933  opened  with  favourable  indications  that  Australia  was  on 
the  road  to  economic  recovery,  and  events  have  shown  that  an  optimistic  fore- 
cast was  warranted.  The  outlook  improved  rapidly  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  period  under  review,  and  the  increased  volume  of  business  indicates 
that  1934  will  probably  witness  the  passing  of  the  major  evils  consequent  upon 
the  prevailing  depression.  Higher  prices  for  wheat  and  other  primary  products 
are  essential  to  general  prosperity,  wool  being  the  only  commodity  that  has 
risen  to  a  satisfactory  level,  and  the  substantial  increases  in  wool  prices,  result- 
ing from  improved  international  trading  conditions,  has  been  doubtless  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  Australia's  recovery. 

The  Commonwealth  has  been  fortunate  in  that  sound  and  stable  govern- 
ment has  been  enjoyed  in  the  various  states  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
courageous  and  united  efforts  put  forth  by  the  State  Legislatures,  supported  by 
the  Commonwealth  Government,  all  operating  under  the  Premier's  Plan,  estab- 
lished in  1931,  has  brought  relative  order  out  of  economic  chaos,  and  Australia's 
credit  overseas  is  now  greatly  improved.  The  drift  in  government  expenditure 
was  checked  by  the  Premier's  Plan,  and  all  sections  of  the  community  were 
required  to  make  financial  sacrifices  which  were  distributed  as  equitably  as 
possible.  The  Plan  laid  the  foundation  for  attaining  budgetary  equilibrium,  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  Commonwealth  and  trading  banks  to  finance  deficits 
and  public  works  until  normal  government  borrowing  could  be  resumed  on  the 
domestic  market. 

The  firm  stand  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Board  against  all  political 
pressure  to  resort  to  currency  inflation  is  now  generally  realized  to  have  been  a 
primary  factor  in  the  restoration  of  Australia's  credit.  This  has  made  possible 
a  series  of  conversions  of  oversea  loans  on  satisfactory  terms,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable saving  in  annual  interest  charges  has  resulted. 

International  trade,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  Australia  so  largely 
depends,  has  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  events  of  1933,  and  until  some  basis 
of  stability  in  foreign  exchange  is  arrived  at,  further  recovery  will  be  delayed. 
The  stability  of  the  Australian  currency  and  the  London-Australian  exchange 
rates  since  December,  1931,  has  been  an  important  contributory  factor  in  assist- 
ing Australian  oversea  trade. 

The  oversea  trade  returns  for  the  last  six  months  of  1933  indicate  that 
exports  increased  in  value  by  32  per  cent,  and  that  imports  decreased  by  5 
per  cent.  The  increase  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  higher  prices  for  wool, 
of  which  the  sales  prior  to  the  end  of  December  were  unusually  heavy. 

The  wheat  crop  is  about  50,000,000  bushels  less  than  lasl  year,  and  prices 
arc  very  low  with  no  active  demand.  Butter  prices  arc  also  at  unprofitable 
levels;  wool  and  gold  constituted  the  two  bright  factors  in  the  Australian  export 
trade  of  1933. 

The  upward  trend  of  exports  noted  during  the  last  six  months  of  1933  can- 
not be  expected  to  continue  in  the  same  ratio  during  1934.  A  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  wool  clip  remains  unsold,  and  little  impetus  will  be  received 
from  the  sale  of  wheat,  butter,  meats,  etc.,  as  the  prices  of  these  import  am 
commodities  continue  at  distress  levels.  Higher  prices  for  wheat  and  butter 
would  greatly  benefit  a  large  section  of  the  community  dependent  upon  these 
products  for  their  livelihood  and  bring  it  back  into  the  market  as  purchasers 
of  manufactured  goods. 

Importations  have  not  increased,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  last  six  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  may  witness  greater  imports  of  certain 
oversea  lines  of  production  goods.  Stocks  on  hand  have  been  decreased  rather 
than  added  to  and  with  a  renewal  of  building  activity,  more  tools  of  trade, 
etc.,  will  be  required. 

77014-3  i 
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The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  has  brought  down  to  competitive  levels  the 
Landed  costs  of  many  United  States  lines  formerly  well  known  in  Australia,  and 
orders  for  tools,  hardware,  electrical  goods,  and  certain  lines  of  machinery  have 
been  booked  recently  by  the  local  representatives  of  United  States  firms  for  the 
first  time  since  1930.  Canadian  firms  established  in  the  market  are  benefiting 
from  the  dollar  depreciation,  and  new  lines  have  been  introduced  because  of 
the  more  attractive  landed  costs. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  tools,  hardware,  certain  classes  of  machinery 
and  equipment  not  successfully  manufactured  in  Australia  may  find  the  Aus- 
tralian market  of  interest. 

Australia,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  are  the  chief  competitors  in  the  textile 
trade.  Japan  gained  considerable  ground  in  1933,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain,  total  imports  from  the  former  in  1932-33  amounting  to  £3,564,553,  an 
increase  of  48-72  per  cent  on  the  previous  year.  About  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  importations  from  Japan  were  non-competitive  with  Australian  manufac- 
tures, but  61  per  cent  were  in  direct  competition  with  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  no  indication  that  Japanese  importations  will  decrease  in 
1934. 

The  trading  prospects  for  1934  appear  more  favourable  than  in  any  year 
since  the  depression  began  in  1930.  The  substantial  credit  balance  established 
in  London  during  1933  has  eased  the  necessity  of  keeping  imports  down  to  the 
minimum.  The  increased  value  of  exports  has  provided  a  greater  general  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  has  brought  dollar  prices  down 
to  more  competitive  levels.  The  Australian  customs  tariff  has  undergone  several 
downward  revisions  affecting  many  items  which  may  be  imported,  and  the 
opportunities  for  oversea  traders,  although  limited,  are  considerably  brighter. 

CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA  IN  1933 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  March  9,  1934. — Bad  weather  had  a  considerable  adverse 
effect  upon  agricultural  production  in  Jamaica  during  1933.  The  country's 
general  economic  condition  suffered  greatly  from  this  cause,  and  both  the  Central 
Government  and  the  municipal  authorities  have  been  obliged  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  on  repairing  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works,  which  were 
damaged  by  the  abnormally  heavy  rains  in  July,  August,  and  October  last.  The 
total  extent  of  this  damage  is  now  estimated  at  £362,000.  In  addition,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  obliged  to  make  grants  totalling  about  £11,000  to  relieve  dis- 
tress and  rebuild  houses  and  schools  in  the  parishes  stricken  by  the  hurricane 
of  October  29,  and  the  state-owned  railway  has  lost  about  £72,000  in  traffic 
receipts  owing  to  the  frequent  and  often  lengthy  interruption  of  traffic  caused 
by  floods;  so  that  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  bad  weather  that 
prevailed  between  June  and  December  last  is  roughly  £450,000.  It  has  also  been 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  provide  up  to  £100,000  for  loans  to  banana 
planters  whose  fields  were  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  of  October  29;  this  money 
is  advanced  by  the  banks  on  Government  surety. 

The  total  value  of  the  island's  export  trade  showed  a  heavy  decline  in  1933 
from  that  of  1932,  owing  mainly  to  the  greatly  reduced  volume  of  bananas 
shipped  following  the  hurricanes  of  November,  1932,  and  October,  1933.  There 
was  also  a  falling  off,  but  not  so  great,  in  the  import  trade.  As  in  1931  and 
1932,  prices  of  exported  commodities  were  in  almost  every  case  low,  and  the 
people's  purchasing  capacity  showed  a  corresponding  shrinkage.  Collections  of 
public  revenue  declined,  but  expenditure  increased,  owing  principally  to  the 
extraordinary  demands  made  upon  the  public  exchequer  for  repairs  to  roads  and 
bridges  damaged  by  floods. 
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As  compared  with  1932,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  considerably  increased 
during  1933,  but  the  number  of  plaints,  judgment  summonses,  and  warrants 
declined.  There  has  been  a  tendency  during  the  past  few  years  for  the  number 
of  smaller  bankruptcies  to  increase.  As  in  1931  and  1932,  the  smaller  traders 
were  slow  in  meeting  drafts  due  at  the  banks  in  respect  of  goods  purchased 
abroad — a  symptom  of  the  prevailing  economic  depression;  but. the  commercial 
community  of  Jamaica  is  essentially  sound,  and  Canadian  exporters  need  have 
no  fear  whatever  in  trading  with  responsible  and  substantial  Jamaican  firms. 


IMPORT  TRADE 

Due  to  the  prevailing  financial  stringency,  and  also  to  the  drought,  floods, 
and  storms  that  occurred  during  1933,  the  island's  import  trade  was  £386,309  less 
in  total  value  during  that  year  than  in  1932,  as  appears  from  the  following 
table: — 

Total  Imports  into  Jamaica  (c.i.j.  Values) 

From  1932  Per  Cent  1933        Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom    £1,890,526  41.4  £1,697,475  40.3 

Canada   687,147  15.0  675,297  16.0 

Other  British  Empire  countries  597,368  13.1  562,206  13.3 

United  States   817,211  17.9  687,937  16.3 

Japan   183,594  3.9  200,444  4.7 

Other  foreign  countries   396,674  8.7  395,396  9.4 

Total   £4,572.520       100.0       £4.218,755  100.0 

Parcels  post   181,632    149,088   

£4,754,152  £4,367,843 

In  computing  the  percentages  shown  above,  imports  by  parcels  post  are  not 
taken  into  account,  as  these  are  not  differentiated  by  countries  or  categories  in 
the  Jamaican  customs  returns,  but  the  percentages  are  not  much  affected  by  this 
omission. 

It  will  be  seen  that  69-6  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  in  1933  was  done 
with  British  Empire  countries,  and  that  the  percentage  in  1932  was  69-5.  In 
1931  it  was  60-5;  in  1930,  58-8;  and  in  1929,  62-4. 

On  account  of  the  exchange  situation,  the  United  States  has  lost  much  of 
Jamaica's  custom  since  1931,  in  which  year  she  supplied  30-2  per  cent  of  the 
island's  total  import  trade.  Canada  also  has  lost  some  ground,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  though  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  Her  percentage  of  the 
island's  import  trade  in  1933  was  slightly  more  than  it  was  in  1932. 

The  effect  of  the  exchange  situation  is  well  illustrated  by  Jamaica's  imports 
of  flour,  which  are  given  hereunder  for  the  past  three  calendar  years,  in  bags  of 
196  pounds: — 

From  1931  1932  1933 

Canada   311.687       285,966  324.167 

United  States   30,712  7,373  1,613 

United  Kingdom   745        73,775  120,864 

Total   343.169       367,114  446,644 

As  in  1932,  most  of  the  English  flour  imported  during  1933  was  of  "  counter  " 
quality,  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand  among  the  Jamaican  peasantry, 
artisans,  and  labourers.  Only  relatively  small  quantities  were  of  high  grade,  for 
baking.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  United  States  was  Jamaica's  principal  sup- 
plier of  "  counter  "  flour. 

Since  November  last  the  United  States  and,  in  lesser  degree,  the  Canadian 
dollar  have  been  depreciated  in  terms  of  sterling,  and  Jamaican  importers  have 
in  consequence  been  keener  than  they  were  before  this  situation  developed  to 
buy  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  although  the  uncertainty  of  the  out- 
look induces  caution  in  respect  of  large  orders.    If  the  existing  position  should 
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continue  for  any  notable  portion  of  the  present  year,  Jamaica's  purchases  from 
ada  and  the  United  States  will  no  doubt  increase,  and  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  whose  monetary  unit  is  the  same  as  that  of  Jamaica,  may  decline. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  considerable  increase  of  imports  from  Japan 
during  1933,  as  compared  with  1932,  is  the  much  larger  purchases  of  cotton  piece- 
s  from  that  country,  which  is  now  Jamaica's  principal  supplier  of  these 
articles.    rI  nis  position  was  held  till  quite  lately  by  England;  Japan  has  cap- 
tured the  bulk  of  the  trade  on  account  of  the  very  much  lower  prices  quoted  by 
her  exporters.    Since  the  customs  duties  on  rubber-soled  boots  and  shoes 
imported  into  Jamaica  were  increased  in  October,  1932,  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference,  imports  of  these  articles  from 
Japan,  which  at  one  time  were  very  great,  have  substantially  diminished,  but 
that  country  still  supplies  Jamaica  with  considerable  quantities  of  silk  piece- 
Is  and  smaller  quantities  of  wearing  apparel  of  various  kinds. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Canada's  percentage  of  the  colony's  import  trade 
improved  slightly  in  1933  over  1932. 

Recently  published  statistics  of  imports  during  1933  of  a  number  of  com- 
modities in  large  demand  show  (a)  that  of  many  articles,  chiefly  butter,  cement, 
flour,  hardware,  condensed  milk,  motor  cars,  and  rice,  the  quantities  imported 
were  greater  in  1933  than  in  1932 — very  much  greater  in  some  instances — but 
that  values  did  not  increase  in  proportion:  in  a  few  cases,  indeed,  notably  that 
of  condensed  milk,  Jamaica  bought  more  goods  for  less  money  in  1933  than  she 
did  in  1932;  and  (6)  that  in  the  case  of  some  other  items,  especially  boots  and 
shoes,  the  1933  imports  were  much  less  than  those  of  1932,  the  chief  reason  being 
that  Jamaican  merchants  bought  heavily  during  that  year  on  account  of  low 
prices  then  prevailing.  In  these  circumstances  there  was  bound  to  be  some 
slackening  of  purchases  in  1933. 

Should  no  hurricane,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  overtake  the  island 
(luring  the  present  year,  the  total  import  trade  in  that  period  will  no  doubt  be 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  1933. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

The  total  value  of  Jamaica's  domestic  exports  in  1933  was  £2,397,102  f.o.b. 
as  compared  with  £3,137,111  in  1932,  a  decline  of  £740,009.    The  distribution  of 

the  export  trade  during  these  two  years  is  given  hereunder: — 


To 

1932 

Per  Cent 

1933 

Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom  

£1.570.528 

50.4 

£1,341,803 

56.3 

827,031 

26.5 

660,936 

27.8 

Other  British  Empire  countries 

2  5, 344 

0.8 

22.769 

1.0 

United  States  

552,812 

17.7 

224,480 

9.4 

144,705 

4.6 

131,788 

5.5 

Total  

£3,120,420 

100.0 

£2.381.77(5 

100.0 

Parcels  post,  all  countries..  .. 

16,601 

14.793 

533 

£3.137.111 

£2.397.102 

134.246 

374,396 

£3,271,357 

£2.771.498 

The  substantial  decline  in  1933  is  mainly  due  to  the  falling  off  in  shipments 
of  bananas;  the  major  staple  of  export,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  seriously 
crippled  by  the  hurricane  of  November,  1932.  The  succeeding  six  months  of 
drought,  followed  by  abnormally  heavy  rains  and  another  hurricane  on  October 
29  last,  have  retarded  this  industry's  recovery,  so  that  the  total  value  of  last 
year's  export  trade  was  among  the  lowest,  if  not  the  lowest,  recorded  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Total  shipments  of  bananas  in  the  calendar  year  1933  were  10,557,369 
stems  as  compared  with  20,360,613  stems  in  1932.  There  were  increases  in  quan- 
tities of  coffee,  dyewood  and  logwood  extract,  pimento,  hides  and  skin<,  rum,  and 
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sugar  exported  during  1933,  and  decreases  in  bananas,  coconuts,  copra,  grape- 
fruit, orange  oil,  and  cigars. 

Included  in  the  re-exports  during  1933,  shown  in  the  above  table,  was  an  item 
of  £242,000,  representing  gold  coin  brought  to  Jamaica  from  Cuba  (very  likely 
on  account  of  political  conditions  prevailing  in  that  republic)  and  shipped  to 
England.  The  normal  annual  export  of  gold  coin  from  Jamaica  is  between  £500 
and  £1,000. 

THE  COLONY  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

F.  W.  Frasek,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  February  22,  1934. — British  Honduras  is  a  British 
Crown  Colony,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  mainland  of  Central  America 
and  lying  about  600  miles  due  west  of  Jamaica.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mexico,  on  the  west  and  south  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Its  greatest  length  is  174  miles;  its  greatest  width  68  miles,  and  it  covers 
an  area  of  8,598  square  miles.  The  colony  is  therefore  about  four  times  the  size 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  double  that  of  Jamaica.  The  country  is  low  and 
swampy  near  the  coast  but  rises  in  the  interior  to  a  maximum  height  of  3,700 
feet.  Numerous  rivers  are  found,  which  form  the  chief  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior.  The  country  is  well  wooded,  producing  large  quantities  of 
high-grade  mahogany  and  some  cedar.  The  sapodillo,  from  which  chicle  is 
obtained,  is  also  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  The  country  on  the  whole  is 
fertile,  and  apart  from  the  forested  sections  is  well  suited  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
cultivation. 

The  population  is  sparse,  amounting  to  only  about  52,000  in  1932.  It  con- 
sists largely  of  descendants  of  the  early  Spanish  and  Maya  peoples,  the  Caribs, 
some  Syrians,  Chinese,  and  a  good  many  people  of  Latin  extraction  from  the 
neighbouring  republics.  The  number  of  whites  is  small  and  largely  confined  to 
the  capital.  The  official  language  is  English,  but  Spanish  is  spoken  in  some  parts, 
and  several  dialects  of  Indian  origin  are  also  used  in  certain  district-. 

Belize  is  the  capital  and  chief  centre  as  well  as  the  principal  port.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1932  was  estimated  at  15,000,  or  more  than  a  fouth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  colony.  Practically  all  the  sea-borne  external  trade  of  British 
Honduras  passes  through  Belize.  Other  town<  of  importance  are  Corozal, 
situated  in  the  north  and  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  rum  and  sugar  producing 
areas  (population  about  7,000) ;  Orange  Walk,  Stann  Creek,  and  Punta  Gorda. 

The  climate  of  British  Honduras  during  the  winter  months  (January  to 
April)  is  cool  and  dry  and  compares  favourably  with  other  tropical  countries  in 
the  same  latitude.  During  the  summer  the  excessive  humidity  makes  the  climate 
in  the  coastal  region  somewhat  trying,  but  on  the  whole  this  colony  may  be 
considered  a  healthful  place  in  which  to  live.  The  temperature  ranges  from  a 
minimum  of  50  degrees  F.  to  93  degrees  F.  in  the  shade. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING;    WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  standard  of  currency  i<  the  gold  dollar  of  the  T  nited  States.  Paper 
currency  is  issued  by  the  Government  in  1-,  2-,  5-,  and  10-dollar  notes,  and  there 
is  a  subsidiary  silver  currency  of  50-,  25-,  10-,  and  5-cent  pieres.  Notes  and 
silver  coinage  of  the  United  State<  circulate*  freely  in  the  colony.  The  British 
sovereign  and  half-sovereign  are  legal  tender.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  main- 
tains a  branch  in  Belize.   Tins  is  the  only  commercial  bank  in  the  colony. 

The  standard  imperial  weights  and  measure-  are  prescribed  by  law,  but  the 
following  local  weights  and  measures  are  also  in  use:  — 

Weights:  one  arroba,  25  pounds;  one  quintal,  100  pounds.  I  >ry  measure: 
one  almud,  5  quarts;  one  cargo,  60  quarts;  one  baril,  110  quarts;  one  benequen. 
15  quarts;  one  quarto,  2£  quarts;  one  shushack,  20  quarts. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

There  is  a  telephone  exchange  in  Belize  having  over  300  subscribers.  The 
Government  has  established  a  wireless  station  in  Belize,  which  is  now  in  direct 
communication  with  Jamaica,  Guatemala,  and  Spanish  Honduras.  The  local 
telegraph  system  is  connected  by  cable  with  Mexico,  through  which  cable  busi- 
ness may  be  transacted  with  countries  abroad. 

The  numerous  rivers  throughout  the  colony  provide,  in  the  absence  of  proper 
roads,  the  principal  means  of  interior  transport.  Mail  and  passenger  services 
have  been  established  by  motor  vessels  between  Belize  and  other  ports  in  the 
colony.  The  only  railway  connects  the  town  of  Stann  Creek  with  the  interior, 
to  a  distance  of  25  miles. 

The  following  steamship  services  operate  between  the  colony  and  other 
countries: — 

The  Canadian  National  Steamships  maintain  a  fortnightly  service  between 
Belize  and  Kingston,  Jamaica — passenger  and  freight — and  immediate  connection 
is  made  with  the  Canadian  National  steamers  Lady  Rodney  and  Lady  Somers 
for  shipments  to  and  from  Canada. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  provide  a  weekly  service  between  Belize  and 
New  Orleans  (passenger  and  freight),  also  a  three-weekly  service  from  New 
Orleans,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston  (Jamaica)  to  Belize  and  Puerto  Barrios, 
returning  direct  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Royal  Netherlands  Steamship  Company  provide  a  monthly  service 
between  European  ports  and  the  West  Indies,  calling  at  Belize. 

The  Harrison  Line  provide  a  freight  service  between  Belize  and  Liverpool 
via  the  West  Indies. 

When  cargo  offers,  an  occasional  Canadian  Transport  Company's  boat  calls 
at  Belize  from  Vancouver. 

The  Pan-American  Airways  provide  a  regular  passenger  and  mail  service 
by  air  through  Mexico  to  Miami,  and  through  Central  America  to  Panama,  each 
week. 

COLD  STORAGE  FACILITIES 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  cold  storage  facilities  in  British  Honduras  have 
been  non-existent.  A  small  plant,  however,  is  being  installed  at  the  present 
time  by  the  Belize  Electric  Light  and  Ice  Company,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
take  care  of  the  cold  storage  requirements  of  Belize  for  some  time.  The  Belize 
Electric  Light  and  Ice  Company  is  government-owned,  and  supplies  light,  power, 
and  ice  to  the  city  of  Belize.  Quite  recently  the  company  imported  a  number  of 
domestic  electric  refrigerators,  which  are  let  out  on  a  monthly  rental  basis. 

TARIFFS 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925,  Cana- 
dian goods  are  entitled  to  preferential  treatment  under  the  British  Honduras 
tariff.  In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  preferential  tariff  applicable  to 
imports  from  Canada,  the  importer  in  British  Honduras  is  required  to  produce 
to  the  customs  authorities  a  properly  executed  certificate  of  value  and  origin. 
This  document,  which  may  be  printed  at  the  back  of  the  form  of  invoice,  is 
in  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  1921,  and  is 
obtainable  of  most  commercial  stationers  in  Canada.  Further,  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  entry  at  preferential  rates  of  duty,  goods  shipped  from  Canada  must 
be  sent  direct  without  transhipment  at  a  foreign  port. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  financial  year  ended  March  31,  1933, 
amounted  to  $763,460,  or  $88,833  less  than  the  previous  year  and  $215,915  less 
than  the  amount  estimated.    The  total  expenditure  was  $940,985,  a  saving  of 
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$90,247  on  the  estimate  and  $94,615  less  than  the  expenditure  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  totals  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  four  years  are  given 
below: — 

Revenue  Expenditure 

1929-  30    $1,036,068  $1,023,603 

1930-  31    1,160,445  1,087,047 

1931-  32    875,045  1,035,600 

1932-  33    763,460  940,985 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  funded  public  debt  stood  at  $2,598,407.  In 
addition,  the  total  outstanding  on  advance  account  in  connection  with  recon- 
struction work  amounted  to  $111,308.  The  total  of  the  accumulated  sinking 
funds  towards  redemption  of  the  funded  debt  was  $229,101. 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

Imports  into  British  Honduras  were  valued  at  $2,301,838  in  1932  as  com- 
pared with  $5,054,673  in  1929  and  $4,481,748  in  1928,  and  exports  were  valued 
at  $1,449,484  in  1932  as  against  $4,876,875  in  1929  and  $4,041,502  in  1928. 

The  direction  of  import  trade  during  the  years  1928,  1929,  and  1932  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 

Imports 


1928  1929  1932 

$              %  $              %  $  % 

United  Kingdom                   834,681       18.62  886,406  17.57  424,339  18.43 

Canada                                 792,411       17.68  1,105,403  21.86  704,543  30.61 

Other  British  possessions        66,640         1.49  82,456         1.63  42,146  1.83 

United  States                    1,795,669       40.07  1,992,670  39.41  815,093  35.41 

Mexico                                528,292       11.78  410,239         8.11  92,297  4.01 

Other  countries                    464,055       10.36  577,499  11.42  223,420  9.70 

Exports 

1928  1929  1932 

$              %  $              %  $  % 

United  Kingdom   ..            439.505       10.88  324,009         6.65  63,314  4.31 

Canada                                294,767        7.29  233,671        4.79  51.531  3.56 

Other  British  possessions      413,643       10.23  599,519  12.29  071,519  46.39 

United  States                    2,718,198       67  26  3,485,061  71.46  529.489  36.51 

Other  countries                    175,389        4.34  234,615        4.81  133,631  9.23 


A  detailed  report  on  the  trade  of  British  Honduras  for  1932  appeared  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1554  (November  11,  1933).  The  figures 
for  1933  are  not  yet  available. 

CHANNELS  OF  TRADE 

The  major  portion  of  the  import  trade  of  British  Honduras  is  done  by  four 
or  five  large  merchant  houses  who  are  sound  financially  and  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion, as  a  rule,  to  pay  cash  for  their  purchases.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
commission  agents  in  good  standing  and  financially  sound,  some  of  whom  import 
for  their  own  account.  Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  agents  who  desire 
to  represent  foreign  firms  on  a  commission  basis,  who  are  of  little  account,  and 
considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  this  type  of  agent.  Cana- 
dian firms  desiring  to  secure  connections  in  British  Honduras  are  advised  to 
submit  their  inquiries  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  who  will  be  glad  to  make  the  necessary  investigation  and  report. 

A  tax  of  $15  for  each  visit  is  levied  on  bona  fide  commercial  travellers 
visiting  the  colony. 

Samples  are  dutiable,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  take  them  away,  arrangements 
may  be  made  to  lodge  a  deposit  with  the  customs  authorities,  which  may  be 
refunded  on  the  production  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  said  samples  are  being 
re-exported. 
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TIMBER  AND  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRIES  OF  SWEDEN  IN  1933 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  cubic  metre  equals  35-316  cubic  feet;   one  standard  equals  1,980  board  feet; 
one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

TIMBER 

Oslo,  February  23,  1934. — During  1933  Sweden  exported  4,606  cubic  metres 
of  limber,  sawn  and  planed,  and  logs.  The  exports  for  1932  and  1931  were  3,711 
cubic  metres  and  3,658  cubic  metres  respectively.  The  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  unemployed  sawmill  workers  was  from  67-9  to  44-7,  and  with  enlarged 
exports  the  Swedish  timber  interests  have  considerable  grounds  for  gratification 
with  their  1933  results. 

Early  in  1933  it  was  believed  that  the  year  should  witness  a  development 
of  this  important  export  activity  as  stocks  generally  were  low,  and  buyers  were 
not  only  interested  in  their  first  open  water  shipments  but  were  soon  arranging 
contracts  for  delivery  as  late  as  the  autumn.  By  the  middle  of  March  it  wras 
estimated  that  225,000  standards  had  been  sold  compared  with  175,000  standards 
up  to  the  middle  of  April  in  1932.  Finnish  sales  by  the  middle  of  March  were  up 
to  325,000  standards,  a  much  higher  total  than  in  1932. 

During  these  early  months  there  was  some  concern  as  Germany  raised  the 
tariff  on  wood  goods  by  1.50  reichsmark  per  100  kilos.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  removed  the  surtax  from  wood  goods  as  from  March  15. 

The  market  continued  to  strengthen  as  the  summer  approached,  and  by  the 
middle  of  June  Swedish  sales  aggregated  550,000  standards  compared  with 
350,000  standards  in  1932  and  310,000  standards  in  1931.  Finnish  sales  to  date 
were  reported  to  amount  to  650,000  standards.  All  European  markets  were  show- 
ing considerable  interest,  particularly  for  future  delivery,  while  the  restricted 
shipments  from  Russia  created  increased  confidence  and  led  to  increases  in 
prices  averaging  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  standard.  During  the  second  quarter,  on 
May  18,  the  trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  was  concluded,  providing  for 
a  fixed  tariff  of  10  per  cent  on  wood  goods,  while  the  French  Government  in  effect 
reintroduced  the  surtax  of  15  per  cent  when  they  provided  for  the  taxing  of 
licences  to  import  at  the  rate  of  80  francs  per  ton  for  sawn  goods. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  a  keen  market  for  the  small  remaining 
supplies  was  created.  This  was  partly  due  to  an  increasing  demand  in  some 
markets,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  the  trade  agreement  with  that  country 
having  come  into  effect  on  July  7.  By  the  middle  of  September  exporters  had 
sold  700,000  standards  compared  with  500,000  standards  during  the  previous 
year,  and  prices,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  been  below  the  1913 
levels,  had  by  August  increased  by  20  per  cent. 

By  the  middle  of  December  sales  had  increased  to  840,000  standards  or 
130,000  standards  more  than  during  the  whole  of  1932,  and  of  this  total  125,000 
standards  were  for  delivery  to  Great  Britain  during  1934.  Owing  to  pre- 
arrangement  among  the  larger  interests,  no  price  increases  occurred  during  the 
closing  months  of  1933,  but  for  a  while  there  was  a  danger  that  prices  would 
increase  to  a  point  where  a  number  of  less  economical  sawmills  might  be  brought 
back  into  production  and  an  overcut  result  in  the  woods  during  the  coming 
season. 

A  typical  price  change  during  1933  for  6-inch  pine  flooring  was  from  £10  10s. 
to  £13  10s.  c.i.f.  London. 

PULP  AND  PAPER 

The  pulp  market  during  the  first  few  months  was  uneventful  except  for  the 
removal  of  the  surtax  of  15  per  cent  on  imports  into  France,  although  latterly 
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there  was  some  concern  as  to  the  possible  trend  of  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States,  which  has  generally  been  a  good  customer  for 
Swedish  pulp.  As  soon  as  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  was  announced,  and  importers  could  see  the  practical  effect  of  codes  and 
schemes  of  control  on  prices,  a  fairly  heavy  demand  was  created  for  Swedish 
pulp.  Sales  by  midsummer  seemed  to  suggest  that  a  great  reduction  should  be 
made  in  the  total  stocks  of  pulp  being  held  in  the  country  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  No  increases  were  made  in  prices  for  immediate  delivery,  but  higher 
quotations  were  being  asked  for  1934  deliveries  in  view  of  the  rising  tendency 
in  orders. 

After  midsummer  there  was  a  greater  demand  in  the  principal  markets,  par- 
ticularly in  Great  Britain,  so  that  sales  by  September  15  disposed  of  practically 
the  entire  production  for  1933.  The  price  level  showed  signs  of  rising,  and  the 
quotas  for  producers  of  sulphate  pulp  were  increased  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
capacity. 

Exchange  difficulties,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  widely  fluctuating 
United  States  dollar,  were  disturbing  the  market  as  the  year  closed,  but  the  cut- 
put  of  chemical  pulp  had  been  disposed  of,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  anticipated 
production  of  1934  had  also  been  sold.  The  mechanical  pulp  production  had 
been  sold  out  in  September,  and  some  mills  had  disposed  of  55  per  cent  of  their 
1934  output  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Palp  Exports  and  Prices. — The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  pulp 
from  Sweden  for  the  past  three  calendar  years: — 

1931         1932  1933 

Figures  in  1,000  Tons  (Dry  Weight) 

Mechanical  pulp                                                         266.6       220.8  312.4 

Sulphite  pulp                                                             787.1       650.4  948.5 

Sulphate  pulp                                                             513.5       421.1  659.6 

Price  changes  can  perhaps  better  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
shows  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year: — 

U.S.  Dollars  f.o.b.  Swedish  Port  per  100  Lbs. 

1932  1933 

Bleached  sulphite   $2  10  $2  80 

Strong  sulphite   1  60  2  15 

In  Sterling  per  Long  Ton,  c.i.f.  English  Ports 

£   s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Bleached  sulphite                                                                  10    00  11  00 

Strong  sulphite                                                                      7    00  7  17  6 

Sulphate                                                                             6  12  6  7  10  0 

Mechanical                                                                          2    26  2  60 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  the  principal  grades  of  paper  from 
Sweden  during  1932  and  1933:— 

1932  1933 

M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Pasteboard   46.174  57,884 

Newsprint   185,557  182,950 

Sulphate  paper   102,868  124,251 

Sulphite  paper   83.147  91,438 

Parchment   19.281  24,129 

Printing,  writing,  tissue,  wall  paper,  etc   12,892  16,834 

The  greater  exports  reported  for  most  grades  indicate  that  the  industry 
made  some  progress  during  1933,  but  1933  continued  to  be  a  year  of  difficulty, 
especially  on  account  of  import  restriction  measures  passed  in  many  countries. 
The  trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  was  a  notable  exception. 

With  respect  to  the  French  market,  it  might  be  noted  that  in  June  an  agree- 
ment was  made,  after  negotiations  with  French  manufacturers,  that  French 
importers  of  newsprint  during  1934  would  be  limited  to  65,000  metric  tons,  of 
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which  Swollen  would  supply  3  2,294  tons.  It  was  also  decided  to  control  imports 
of  other  papers.  Holland  discussed  control  of  imports  in  December,  and  Bel- 
gium will  also  undertake  control  of  paper  imports  during  1934.  New  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  with  Germany  have  not  yet  produced  any  results,  and  the  old 
agreement  was  cancelled  during  1933.  This  meant  the  reapplicatipn  of  the 
general  rates  of  duty  on  Swedish  products,  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  which 
has  been  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  kraft  paper  exports  to  Germany, 
which  normally  might  be  expected  to  average  about  10,000  tons  annually.  Both 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  increased  duties  on  paper  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  with  respect  to  Poland  an  agreement  provided  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  wrapping  paper  and  the  introduction  of  quotas.    China  also  raised  duties  in 

ral,  but  the  new  stipulations  were  not  made  applicable  to  newsprint.  Markets 

efore  were  subject  to  repeated  disturbances  and  as  a  result  they  were  never 
very  strong,  and  a  number  of  reductions  were  made  during  the  year.  Kraft 
paper,  however,  afforded  an  outstanding  example  of  strong  resistance  to  price- 
reducing  tendencies.  The  Scandinavian  Finnish  Kraft  Paper  Association  (/£Scan- 
kraft")  was  formed  in  November,  1932,  and  its  operations  were  so  well  carried 
out  and  were  so  effective  that  before  the  end  of  1933  it  was  decided  to  continue 
the  agreement  throughout  1934.  The  fact  that  it  was  being  formed  did  much  to 
stabilize  prices  at  the  end  of  1932,  and  before  "  Scankraft "  had  an  opportunity 
of  fixing  their  first  minimum  price  the  quotations  had  risen. 

One  of  the  methods  adopted  by  "  Scankraft  "to  improve  conditions  for  the 
whole  industry  is  the  restriction  of  production.  For  the  first  three  months  of 
1933  this  restriction  was  fixed  at  20  per  cent  of  capacity,  when  it  was  changed 
to  30  per  cent,  a  rate  which  remained  effective  until  the  end  of  May.  For  June 
the  restriction  was  again  20  per  cent,  while  for  July  it  was  only  10  per  cent.  The 
volume  of  orders  continuing  to  be  satisfactory,  the  restriction  was  still  further 
reduced  to  5  per  cent  as  from  October  1,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  demand  was  in  better  balance  with  supply  as  the  year  closed. 

Important  price  changes  noted  by  Svensk  Papperstidning  during  the  year 
were  as  follows:— 

1932  1933 
Long  Tons  e.i.f.  English  Ports 


£   s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

M.G.  sulphite  wrapping  palper                                             15    5  0  14    5  0 

Unbleached  greaseproof                                                    15    0  0  14    5  0 

M.G.  kraft  paper                                                                  13    5  0  13  10  0 

Brown  machine-made  boards                                                 13    0  0  12  15  0 

White  machine-made  boards                                                 12  15  0  12  15  0 


NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  DURING  1933 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

(In  this  report  the  ton  referred  to  is  the  metric  ton  of  2.205  pounds;   one  guilder 
equals  40  cents  Canadian  at  par) 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Wheat—  Owing  to  regulations  which  enforce  the  employment  of  35  per  cent 
domestic  wheat  by  Dutch  flour  millers,  the  volume  of  foreign  wheat  coming  into 
the  Netherlands  continues  to  contract  as  domestic  production  increases.  In  1931 
imports  from  all  sources  weighed  773,294  tons;  in  1932,  758,441  tons;  and  in 
1933,  735.936  tons.  During  the  past  year,  however,  Canada  retained  its  position 
as  the  principal  country  of  imported  wheat,  while  Argentina  remained  in  second 
place.    Imports  from  Germany  increased,  while  those  from  Russia  fell  off. 
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Quantities  and  values  of  wheat  imports  from  the  leading  countries  during 
1932  and  1933  were  as  follows:— 

1932  1933 


Country  of  Origin 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Ft. 

M.  Tuns 

1,000  Fl 

(jrCl'lll  tl  H  V 

74.905 

3.433 

82.091 

2,943 

23,260 

1,197 

9.519 

427 

12,382 

478 

102,745 

4,835 

77,303 

3,184 

25.292 

1,143 

38,132 

1,216 

194,973 

9.888 

231,643 

11.048 

192,736 

10,049 

209,989 

8,713 

4.086 

44.129 

2,062 

61,880 

3,340 

27,044 

1,345 

Total  

758,441 

38,414 

735,936 

31,558 

Com. — Corn  is  the  feeding  grain  used  to  the  largest  extent  by  swine  rais<  rs 
in  the  Netherlands.  In  1933  the  demand  was  influenced  by  the  low  pork  prices 
which  ruled,  imports  falling  to  1,239,034  tons  against  1,682,514  tons  in  1932. 
Argentina  is  credited  with  625,761  tons  (appreciably  less  than  in  1933)  and 
Roumania  with  449,362  tons  (more  than  double  last  year's  figures).  Canada  is 
credited  with  a  small  quantity — 13,116  tons  (421,000  guilders)  in  comparison 
with  68,375  tons  (2,866,580  guilders)  in  1932. 

Barley. — Imports  of  barley  increased  as  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  but  the 
value  was  less.  The  respective  figures  were  493,189  and  393,291  tons,  and 
15,778,000  and  18,717,000  guilders.  During  1933  the  Argentine,  Roumania,  and 
Russia  accounted  for  nearly  all  of  the  total  with  176,084,  165,725,  and  112,949 
tons  respectively.  In  1932  Canada  was  the  principal  shipper  with  68,376  tons; 
in  1933  prices  were  non-competitive  and  there  were  no  imports. 

Oats. — Oats  are  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  barley  and  coin. 
Imports  declined  from  116,058  tons  (5,769,938  guilders)  in  1932  to  93,479  tons 
(3,368,000  guilders)  in  1933.  More  than  half  of  the  imports  were  from  Ger- 
many. Argentina  was  second  (22,208  tons)  and  Canada  third  (10,354  tons 
valued  at  438,000  guilders).  In  1932  Canada  was  the  principal  shipper  with 
40,942  tens. 

AV.-  Imports  fell  from  195,558  tons  to  185,770  tons  in  1933.  Abonl  57,000 
tons  were  of  German  origin,  45,337  tons  were  from  Argentina,  30,007  tons  from 
Roumania,  and  28,263  tons  from  Poland.  Imports  from  Canada  came  to  only 
2,072  tons  against  68,375  tons  in  1932. 

Buckwheat. — The  trade  in  buckwheat  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  used 
principally  as  a  feedstuff,  with  a  secondary  quantity  destined  for  grinding. 
Imports  went  up  in  volume  from  18,531  tons  to  22,756  tons.  Manchuria  is  the 
principal  country  of  origin,  and  accounted  tor  14,207  tons,  or  62  per  cenl  of  the 
total,  followed  by  Canada  with  5.005  tons  and  the  United  States  with  2,770  tons. 

Seeds. — A  market  exists  for  certain  varieties  of  seeds,  although  on  the  whole 
exports  exceed  imports.  Some  clover  and  grass  seed  has  been  imported  from 
Canada  during  seasons  when  the  local  crop  was  below  normal.  Much  of  this 
former  trade  has  been  lost,  however,  through  intensified  competition  from 
European  countries,  principally  Poland.  Pulses  come  mainly  from  Central  end 
Kastern  Europe,  though  there  is  also  a  domestic  production  which  usually  has 
a  surplus  for  export.  In  1933,  186  tons  of  soya  beans  (12.000  guilders)' were 
imported  from  Canada  out  of  total  imports  of  39,244  tons  (2,174,000  guilders). 
China  was  the  principal  contributor  with  75  per  cenl  of  the  total,  followed  by 
Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  In  1932  C  an  ad  a  shipped  987  tons  oi 
soya  beans  to  Holland. 

FRESH  FRUifS 

Apples. — The  imposition  in  August,  1933.  of  monopoly  taxes  on  fresh  fruits 
of  foreign  origin  restricted  the  importation  of  fresh  apples,  and  until  the  close 
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of  the  year,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  crop  was  consumed,  imports 
were  below  normal.  Consequently  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1933  weighed 
only  21,124  tons  (2,665,000  guilders)  against  24,264  tons  (3,458,000  guilders)  in 
1932.  The  United  States  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  with  14,840  tons 
(2,125,000  guilders)  in  1932,  followed  by  Belgium  with  3,621  tons  (180,000 
guilders),  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  from 
Canada  were  valued  at  10,184  guilders  compared  with  396  tons  (41,326  guilders) 
in  1932.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian 
apples  were  in  entrepot  in  Rotterdam.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  last  year 
consisted  entirely  of  barrelled  fruit,  but  the  prices  realized  were,  on  the  whole, 
unsatisfactory  owing  to  poor  colour  and  faulty  grading,  and  buyers  complained 
of  non-uniformity  as  to  size.  In  addition,  some  of  the  fruit  was  too  green,  which 
meant  leaving  it  in  warehouse  before  it  could  be  put  on  the  market. 

Pears. — In  1933  there  were  7,642  tons  of  fresh  pears  imported  into  the 
Netherlands  against  6,474  tons  in  1932.  About  half  of  these  came  from  the 
United  States,  with  most  of  the  balance  from  Belgium.  There  was  no  Canadian 
participation  in  this  trade. 

DRIED  APPLES 

Holland  is  a  good  market  for  dried  apples.  Total  imports  last  year  were 
4,050  tons  against  3,161  tons  in  1932.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  total  was  from 
the  United  States,  with  the  balance  divided  between  Germany,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Canada  (72  tons  valued  at  17,446  guilders).  This  figure  was,  however, 
an  improvement  on  1932,  when  the  total  was  32  tons  valued  at  9,355  guilders. 
A  demand  exists  for  pomace  and  cores  and  skins. 

Dried  apple  quarters  are  more  popular  than  rings  ;  a  light-coloured  bleached 
product  is  wanted.  The  Californian  pack  is  popular,  while  the  product  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  is  also  wrell  received. 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  domestic  canning  industry  has  made  considerable  progress  during  recent 
years,  and  good-quality  products  are  now  packed.  As  a  result,  the  market  for 
imports  is  small,  although  one  or  two  internationally  known  brands  from  the 
United  States  are  obtainable  in  most  parts  of  Holland.  These  packs  are  prin- 
cipally pears,  peaches,  and  mixed  fruits.  In  1932  there  were  20  tons  of  Bartlett 
pears  imported  from  Canada;  in  1933  there  were  only  a  few  small  shipments. 

The  sale  of  canned  vegetables  is  limited.  The  fresh  product  is  available 
throughout  the  year,  while  in  addition  Dutch  canners  are  competitive  in  most 
staple  articles.  Asparagus  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  peas  from 
Belgium  and  France.  A  small  volume  of  business  has  been  done  in  Canadian 
canned  corn,  although  this  product  is  practically  unknown  and  there  is  little 
demand  for  it. 

POTATOES 

The  Netherlands  has  a  large  surplus  of  potatoes.  Exports  in  1933  were 
256,143  tons,  whereas  imports  were  only  1,200  tons.  These  consisted  of  early 
potatoes  from  Malta  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  The  same  applies  to 
all  other  fresh  vegetables. 

FEEDING  CAKES 

The  importation  of  linseed  cake  and  meal  went  up  from  101,521  tons 
(6,424,000  guilders)  in  1932  to  192,428  tons  (10,564,000  guilders)  in  1933.  The 
United  States  is  credited  with  122,739  tons  (6,657,000  guilders),  followed  by 
Germany  with  22,448  tons.  There  were  small  arrivals  from  Canada.  Other  cake 
imports  include  groundnut  cakes,  cottonseed  cakes,  soya  bean  cakes,  and  cocoa 
cakes. 
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MINERALS  AND  METALS 

With  the  exception  of  a  limited  number  of  base  metals,  Canada  is  not  com- 
petitive in  the  Dutch  market.  This  applies  particularly  to  fabricated  iron  and 
steel  products.  Owing  to  geographical  proximity,  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
producers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  There  are  insig- 
nificant imports  from  the  United  States,  which  consist  principally  of  spikes,  nails, 
screws,  and  a  few  galvanized  sheets. 

In  1933  Canada  was  credited  with  971  tons  of  copper  in  blocks  or  staves 
valued  at  298,000  guilders  out  of  total  imports  of  4,366  tons  (1,336,000  guilders). 
This  was  third  position,  following  Germany  and  Chile.  There  were  also  229  tons 
of  copper  cable  from  Canada  valued  at  73,000  guilders  against  a  total  of  3,755 
tons  (1,279,000  guilders).  Germany  supplied  2,183  tons  and  the  United  States 
1,321  tons. 

Imports  of  lead  in  blocks  totalled  22,140  tons  (2,181,000  guilders),  of  which 
569  tons  (55,000  guilders)  were  from  the  Dominion.  Belgium,  Mexico,  and  Ger- 
many were  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  Imports  of  zinc  in  blocks  came  to 
5,549  tons  (729,000  guilders),  of  which  3,280  tons  (435,000  guilders)  were  from 
Belgium,  638  tons  (79,000  guilders)  from  the  United  States,  and  339  tons  (47,000 
guilders)  from  Canada. 

Raw  aluminium  is  imported  principally  from  Switzerland,  while  Germany 
supplies  most  of  the  fabricated  aluminium  products  that  are  imported. 

Imports  of  asbestos  went  up  from  157  tons  (29,000  guilders)  in  1932  to  556 
tons  (7i,000  guilders)  in  1933. 


FLOUR  AND  FLOUR  PRODUCTS 

Legislation  in  Holland  which  permits  bakers  to  use  only  5  per  cent  of 
unmixed  foreign  flour  with  95  per  cent  of  home-milled  flour  has  been  in  effect 
since  July  4,  1931,  and  since  then  the  import  trade  has  only  been  a  fraction  of 
what  it  was.  In  any  case,  total  imports  in  1933  rose  to  44,951  tons  from  31,266 
tons  in  1932.  French  millers  in  Strasbourg  have  a  large  part  of  this  trade.  The 
United  States  is  second,  while  Canada  has  risen  to  third  position  as  regards  value, 
although  she  is  slightly  behind  Germany  as  far  as  volume  is  concerned. 

Since  the  imposition  of  the  wheat  mixing  law,  which  necessitates  the  use  of 
a  percentage  of  Dutch-grown  wheat  in  Dutch-milled  flour,  bakers  are  more 
appreciative  of  the  better  bread  they  can  bake  if  they  employ  even  a  limited 
quantity  of  hard  Canadian  flour.  Details  of  flour  imports  with  comparable 
figures  for  1932  are  given  below: — 

1932  1933 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons   1,000  Fl.    M.  Tons   1.000  Fl. 

Germany   575  25        5,056  209 

Belgium   1,383  100  429  30 

United  Kingdom   1,025  83         1,235  89 

France   12,548         725       14.738  703 

Italy   259  11         4.936  145 

Canada   1,510         126        5,024  395 

United  States   12,345       1,119       11.475  959 

Australia   1,318  97         1.961  130 

Total   31,266       2,303       44,951  2,682 

Rye  Flour. — With  no  restriction  on  the  use  of  rye  flour,  imports  rose  from 
1,004  tons  in  1932  to  10,665  tons  in  1933.  All  of  this  was  from  Germany.  Imports 
are  now  subject  to  quota  restrictions,  however,  and  consequently  in  the  future 
trade  will  again  become  unimportant. 

Other  Flour  Products. — Imports  of  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  totalled  8,421 
tons,  three-quarters  of  which  came  from  Germany  and  the  balance  from  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  sporadic  Canadian  participation  in  this  market,  and 
some  trade  in  prepared  cereals,  but  the  demand  for  these  among  the  Dutch  people 
is  inconsequcniial. 
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[mports  of  vermicelli  fell  from  260  tons  to  98  tons  in  1933.  On  the  other 
hand,  macaroni  went  up  from  485  tons  to  534  tons.  Import  restrictions  have 
stimulated  the  domestic  industry.  Belgium  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  as 
far  as  vermicelli  is  concerned,  and  Italy  of  macaroni,  with  small  quantities  from 
France  and  the  United  States.  Canadian  macaroni  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  during  1933. 

CHEMICALS  AND  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

The  chemical  trade  of  the  Netherlands  is  small  as  regards  both  volume  and 
value.  Total  imports  of  all  classes  of  chemical  products,  drugs,  paints  and 
varnishes  in  1933  were  valued  at  48,299,000  guilders,  and  exports  at  30,486,000 

guilders. 

American  manufacturers  of  toilet  preparations,  perfumes,  toothpaste,  and 
cosmetics  do  a  fair  trade  in  products  under  this  heading.  Out  of  total  imports 
which  were  1,055  tons  (2,321,000  guilders)  in  1933,  the  United  States  supplied 
142  tons  (300,000  guilders);  France,  294  tons  (971,000  guilders);  the  United 
Kingdom,  291  tons  (456,000  guilders);  and  Germany,  275  tons  (428:000 
guilders) . 

As  regards  toilet  soap,  Canada  supplied  157  tons  (92,000  guilders)  out  of 
total  imports  which  came  to  1,634  tons  (1,054,000  guilders).  Other  shippers 
include  Germany  with  597  tons  (379,000  guilders),  the  United  States  with  "425 
tons  (302,000  guilders),  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  180  tons  (116,000  guilders). 

Some  5,194  tons  of  calcium  carbide  were  imported  from  Switzerland,  2,148 
tons  from  Yugoslavia,  and  1,421  tons  from  Germany,  which  made  up  most  of 
the  total  of  11,050  tons. 

Among  the  chemicals,  Canada  is  credited  with  19  tons  (151,000  guilders) 
of  unbleached  photographic  films  as  against  total  imports  of  207  tons  (1,458,000 
guilders).  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom  each  supplied  in  con- 
siderably larger  volume  than  did  Canada. 

The  market  for  imported  paints  and  paint  products  is  limited  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  domestic  industry.   Some  Canadian  yellow  ochre  is  being  sold. 


WOODEN  HEELS  FOR  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  millimetre  equals  0-394  inch;    one  cubic  metre  equals  35*316  cubic  feet) 

Milan,  March  6,  1934. — Practically  all  manufacturers  of  wooden  heels  in  Italy 
use  beech-wood,  importations  of  which  are  from  Yugoslavia  and  Slavonia,  for 
their  industry.  According  to  local  manufacturers,  Yugoslavian  beech-wood,  on 
account  of  its  hardness,  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  wood  obtainable  for 
the  purpose  of  making  wooden  heels  for  women's  shoes.  It  is  the  grade  required 
by  Italian  wooden  heel  manufacturers.  Yugoslavia  beech-wood  is  generally 
imported  into  Italy  in  boards  having  a  thickness  of  50  mm.  up  to  60  mm.  The 
price  laid  down  in  Milan  for  Yugoslavian  beech-wood  for  this  purpose  is  at 
present  on  the  basis  of  from  250  to  280  lire  per  cubic  metre,  or  from  $20.83  to 
S23.30  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  (12  lire=$l). 

In  view  of  inquiries  from  Canada  having  been  received  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  marketing  Canadian  hard  maple  for  this  purpose,  investigations  have 
just  been  made  by  this  office.  Local  manufacturers  state  that  tests  were  carried 
out  in  the  past  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  quality  of  European  maple 
would  prove  satisfactory,  and  it  was  found  that  they  were  not  satisfied  either 
with  hard  maple  or  walnut.  Italian  beech-wood  was  also  tested,  but  with  a 
negative  result;  it  was  found  to  be  too  soft  a  wood  for  making  heels.  If  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  hard  maple  for  this  purpose  desire  their  wood  to  be  tested 
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and  can  offer  a  satisfactory  quality  of  wood  at  attractive  prices,  they  should 
forward  samples  to  this  office  with  c.i.f.  Genoa  prices  per  cubic  foot. 

As  a  rule  Italian  wooden  heel  manufacturers  do  not  purchase  their  importa- 
tions of  Slavonian  beech-wood  direct,  but  prefer  to  buy  through  lumber  importers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  deal  in  large  quantities  at  a  single  time,  thus  reducing 
freight  expenses  considerably. 

The  names  of  the  two  principal  importers  in  Milan  supplying  wood  to  the 
heel  manufacturers  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  are  available  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

RADIO  TUBES 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports  that  according  to  the 
Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  1,  Order,  1934,  which  lias  now  been 
finally  approved  by  the  British  Parliament,  imported  radio  tubes  of  the  following 
descriptions  are  required  to  be  marked  at  the  lime  of  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  an  indication  of  origin:  — 

(a)  Thermionic  valves  dissipating  a  dead  loss  at  the  anode  not  exceeding  50  watts; 
(6)  Rectifying  valves  not  exceeding  a  capacity  of  60  volt  amperes  or  passing  a  current 
of  more  ithan  one  ampere. 

The  indication  of  origin  specified  is: — 

"Durable  marking  in  a  contrasting  colour  on  the  bulb  or  cap  of  each  tube,  and  also 
printed  or  stamped  on  any  carton  or  other  container  in  which  the  tube  is  sold  or  exposed 
for  sale." 

This  order  will  come  into  force  on  May  26,  1934. 

TOBACCO  PIPES 

The  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  2,  Order,  1934,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Parliament  at  the  same  time,  will  render  it  unlawful  to  import  into 
the  United  Kingdom:  — 

(a)  Tobacco  pipes  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  wood ; 

(b)  Wooden  tobacco  pipe  bowls  with  drilled  stems; 

unless  they  bear  an  indication  of  origin  impressed  on  >thc  stem  poet  ion  of  the  bowl. 

This  order  will  come  into  force  on  August  26,  1934. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin,  advises  that 
the  Irish  Free  State  as  from  March  13  imposes  a  new  minimum  import  duty  of 
6d.  each  on  rubber-soled  shoes  having  uppers  not  leather  or  skin  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  previously  existing  import  duties  if  such  do  not  yield  at  least  6d.  The 
former  tariff  was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  schedule, 
applicable  to  Canada,  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  A 
new  import  duty  of  Is.  per  pound  lias  been  imposed  on  all  honey,  without 
preference,  which  was  formerly  duty  free  from  all  countries. 

Marking  of  Electrical  Apparatus  lor  Australia 

With  reference  to  the  requirements  as  to  the  marking  of  origin  on  imported 
electrical  apparatus,  which  are  to  go  into  effect  in  Australia  on  April  1.  1934 
(see  notices  in  Commercial  Ttitelligena  Journal  No.  1549:  October  7.  19->;>.  page 
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600,  and  No.  1560:  December  23,  1933,  page  1055),  it  is  announced  that  it  has 
been  decided  not  to  enforce  the  marking  of  each  component  part  of  unassembled 
telephone  switchboards.  As  regards  spare  parts  for  such  switchboards,  only  the 
following  need  be  marked,  viz:  lamp  holders,  ceiling  roses,  adaptors  for  lamp 
holders,  switches,  circuit  breakers,  cutouts,  fuses,  wall  sockets,  wall  plugs  for 
wall  sockets,  connectors  for  mobile  and  portable  appliances,  switch  plugs. 

New  French  Import  Quotas 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a  new 
import  quota  on  all  agricultural  machinery  was  published  in  France  on 
March  15  applying  to  the  period  of  three  months  ending  June  30.  The  full 
quota  on  mowers  is  912  quintals.  Import  licences  are  not  yet  available  pending 
organization  of  distributing  agencies.  Shipments  which  left  Canada  before 
March  15  will  not  require  import  licences.  New  quotas  are  also  imposed  on 
aluminium,  laminated  copper,  pig  lead,  laminated  zinc,  laminated  nickel  and 
nickel  wire,  also  typewriters.  For  all  the  above  goods  importers  must  obtain 
licences  and  exporters  should  ascertain  whether  the  French  importer  holds  the 
proper  licence. 

Dutch  Import  Restriction  on  Zinc  in  Sheets 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  wTrites 
under  date  March  5,  1934,  that  the  restriction  on  the  importation  of  zinc  in 
sheets  into  the  Netherlands,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1560  (December  23,  1933),  has  again  been  extended  by  royal 
decree  of  February  27. 

During  the  twelve-month  period  from  March  1,  1934,  to  February  28,  1935, 
inclusive,  70  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  of  this  product  imported  per  twelve 
months  during  the  years  1931  and  1932  from  each  exporting  country  may  enter 
the  Netherlands.  The  previous  quota  was  80  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity 
imported  during  the  basic  period.  It  is  specified,  however,  that  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Affairs  may  fix  special  quotas  for  countries  to  be  designated  by  it. 

Danish  Import  Quota  for  Grain 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1566 
(February  3,  1934),  page  176,  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Oslo,  reports  under  date  March  5,  1934,  that  the  Danish  import  quota  for 
grain  for  the  two  months  March  and  April,  1934,  has  been  fixed  at  35  per  cent 
of  the  imports  for  these  months  in  1933.  Provision  has  been  made,  however,  for 
the  granting  of  additional  import  permits  for  grain  to  importers  who  can  prove 
satisfactorily  that  the  35  per  cent  quota  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  their  demands. 

Valuation  for  Duty  Purposes  in  Netherlands  India 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  wrrites  under 
date  February  12,  1934,  that  the  value  for  duty  purposes  on  imports  into  Nether- 
lands India  is  determined  in  two  wTays:  by  the  c.i.f.  value  and  by  the  u  Prijs- 
courant "  value.  The  "  Prijscourant "  value  is  an  arbitrary  value  set  by  the 
Government  on  certain  commodities.  These  arbitrary  values  are  published 
quarterly  and  are  subject  to  amendment  at  any  time.  As  an  illustration,  an 
amendment  to  the  "Prijscourant"  for  the  first  quarter  of  1932  placed  apples  in 
this  category  for  the  first  time.  Irrespective  of  the  invoice  value  of  apples,  in 
future  the  value  for  duty  purposes  will  be  taken  from  the  "  Prijscourant."  at 
present  20  cents  (Dutch)  per  kilogram  (5£  cents  Canadian  per  pound  at  pre- 
vailing exchange  rates).    The  duty  as  prescribed  in  the  Netherlands  Indies 
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tariff,  namely  30  per  cent,  is  then  levied  on  this  amount.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  arbitrary  value  will  always  tend  to  exceed  the  invoice  value.  This 
tends  to  increase  the  measure  of  protection  accorded,  means  a  larger  revenue  to 
the  State,  and  places  low-priced  merchandise  at  a  relative  disadvantage.  . 

Italian  Duty  on  Honey  and  Gluten  Glue 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  writes  that 
an  Italian  royal  decree,  effective  on  February  8,  date  of  publication  in  the 
Gazetta  Ufficiale,  changes  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  (Item  42)  to  300  lire  per 
100  kilos,  taking  the  place  of  110  lire  on  natural,  pure  honey,  and  367  lire  on 
other  honey.  At  the  same  time,  the  duty  on  gluten  glue  (Item  903-d)  was 
increased  from  88-10  lire  to  250  lire.  An  additional  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  applies  to  the  new  duties  as  well  as  it  applied  to  the  former  duties. 

Provisional  Commercial  Agreement  between  the  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union  and  Argentina 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that, 
according  to  the  Moniteur  Beige  of  March  1,  a  provisional  commercial  agreement 
has  been  concluded  between  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  and  Argen- 
tina, the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  being  extended  to  each  other.  The 
agreement  came  into  force  on  January  16  and  will  remain  in  effect  until  such 
time  as  a  final  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  has  been  approved  by  the 
Parliaments  of  the  two  countries. 

Regulations  Covering  the  Importation  of  Kitchen  and  Table  Utensils  into 

Argentina 

Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  advises 
under  date  January  31,  1934,  that  a  decree  was  issued  through  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  on  January  19,  establishing  an  obligatory  previous  analysis  of  metallic, 
tinned,  or  enamelled  kitchen  and  table  utensils  and  also  varnished  earthenware, 
prior  to  customs  clearance  at  an  Argentine  port.  The  decree  states  that  this 
regulation  will  become  effective  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  publication,  namely 
January  19. 

Particulars  covering  the  materials  affected  by  this  regulation  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  information  of 
interested  Canadian  firms. 

Invoices  for  Shipments  to  Argentina 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1565 
(January  27,  1934),  page  137,  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Buenos  Aires,  has  cabled  that  a  new  Argentine  decree  defers  the  necessity  of 
having  invoices  vised  by  the  Argentine  Consul  to  goods  arriving  after  Mav  31, 
J  934. 

Decrease  in  Uruguayan  Customs  Duties  on  Radios 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  February  15,  1934,  an  Uruguayan 
decree  of  January  27,  1934,  states  that  in  future  25  per  cent  of  the  duties  on 
radios  will  be  payable  in  gold  instead  of  50  per  cent.  (See  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1558,  December  9,  1933,  page  969.) 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  1'or  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  specifications.   Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department . — Two  tons  bolits  with  nuts,  engineers',  black,  steel, 
in  xagon  heads  and  nuts,  Whitworth  thread,  \  inch  diameter  by  1|  inch.  A  sample  bolt 
and  full  particulars  of  the  packing  proposed  to  be  submitted  with  quotation.  (Tenders 
close  May  22.) 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  19 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  19,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  12,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  '  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  Weat  Indies  Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


Mar.  12 

Mar.  19 

.1407 

%  .1901 

S>  .1902 

5 

.1390 

.  2333 

.  2335 

o  \ 

.0072 

.0135 

.0135 

' 

.0296 

.  0416 

.  0416 

3J 

.2680 

.2278 

.2283 

2  A 

.0252 

.  0229 

.  0228 

4i 

.0392 

.  0658 

.  0658 

3 

.2382 

.  3974 

.  3957 

4 

4.8666 

5 . 1000 

5 . 1 081 

.0130 

.0095 

.  0095 

.4020 

.6732 

.  6738 

oi 

.1749 

.  2950 

.2952 

.0526 

.  0858 

.0857 

3 

.0176 

.0228 

.0227 

7 

.2680 

.2560 

.2566 

3* 

.0442 

.0470 

.0472 

§1 

.0060 

.0102 

.0102 

Bi 

.  1930 

.1363 

.1364 

6 

.2680 

.  262S 

.2634 

Oil 

.1930 

.  3233 

.3232 

2 

1.0000 

1 . 0000 

1 . 0006 

li 

.4245 

.2600 

.  2546 

.1196 

.0875 

.0875 

.1217 

.  1025 

.  1000 

ih 

.9733 

.6975 

.6884 

4 

.4985 

.2770 

.2771 

4-5 

.2800 

.2475 

.2436 

6 

.1930 

.  3300 

.  3049 

1.0342 

.8000 

.  8030 

1.0000 

1.0010 

1.0016 

.3950 

.3877 

.3650 

.3835 

.  3842 

31 

.4985 

.3015 

.3016 

3.65 

.4020 

.6732 

.6738 

.3550 

.3452 

.4424 

.4550 

.4502 

.5678 

.  5975 

.6003 

1.0138 

1 .0645 

1 . 0662 

4.8666 

5.1100 

5.1181 

1.0138 

1 .0645 

1.0662 

.0392 

.0660 

.  0660 

.0392 

.  0660 

.0660 

4.8666 

4.0800 

4 . 0865 

4.9431 

5.2307 

5.2390 

4.8666 

4.0963 

4.1029 

4.8666 

5.1063 

5.1144 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


( Jommodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon,  Canned  Lobster 

Herrings  

Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  

Wheat  Flour  

Bran  

Foodstuffs  

Miscellaneous 

Tallow  

Cotton  and  Rayon  Underwear 
and  Sports  Shirts  

Bathing  Costumes  and  Beach 
Pyjamas  

Workmen's  Cotton  Gloves  with 
a  Short  Coloured  Cuff  

Advertising  Novelties  

Iron  Beds  and  Springs  

Paper  Products  

Kraft  and  Wrapping  Paper  

Newsprint  

Painters'  Supplies  

Hardware  Specialty  Lines  

Pipe  Cleaners  

Pulpwood  

Hardwoods  

Plywood  

Metals  

Molybdenum  Concentrates  

Citronella  Oil  

Insecticides,  particularly  Cock- 
roach Powders  and  Sprays. 

Chemicals  for  Industrial  Pur- 
poses   

Caustic  Soda,  Soda  Ash,  Silicate 
of  Soda  


186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 


192 

193 

194 

L95 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
JOS 

209 
210 
21 1 
212 


Copenhagen,  Denmark  . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Oslo,  Norway  

Guatemala,  Guatemala 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  .  .  . 
Oslo,  Norway  


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

London,  England  

London,  England  


Reykjavik,  Iceland  

Stockholm,  Sweden.  .  .  . 

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Oslo,  Norway  

Rotterdam,  1  Eolland. 
Amst  erdam,  Holland .  . 

Oslo,  Norway  

Oslo,  Norway  

Oslo,  Norway  

Zurich,  Switzerland 
<  'openhagen,  Denmark 
( lopenhagen,  I  Denmark 
( lopenhagen.  Denmark 
Hamburg,  Germany. . . 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Bat  a  via,  Java  


( 'openhagen,  J  )cninark  . 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Purchase 
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FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  BY  THE  SILVER-JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE  EX 

VANCOUVER 

The  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  has  recently  altered  its  schedule  to  provide 
fortnightly  sailings  from  the  port  of  Vancouver  to  the  Philippines,  Netherlands 
India.  British  Malaya,  Rangoon,  and  Calcutta.  Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Batavia,  Java,  advises  that  the  direct  monthly  sailings  of  this 
line,  offered  since  January,  1932,  have  been  a  great  boon  to  Canadian  exporters 
interested  in  the  Middle  East  territory,  especially  Netherlands  India  and  British 
Malaya,  and  that  the  new  fortnightly  schedule  should  further  facilitate  trade 
with  these  markets.  Flour  exporters  with  connections  in  these  countries  should 
especially  benefit  since  it  will  now  be  possible  to  maintain  a  much  steadier  flow 
of  small  shipments  at  more  frequent  intervals,  as  opposed  to  the  larger  monthly 
shipments  with  the  consequent  risk  from  storage  for  the  importers.  Exporters 
with  connections  in  the  Middle  East  countries  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  their  agents  to  place  more  regular  even  though  smaller  orders.  The  Trade 
Commissioner's  office  in  Batavia  will  gladly  assist  exporters  in  their  contacts 
with  firms  in  this  territory. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  March  30  ;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  6;  Montclare, 
April  12;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  March  29;  Beaverburn,  April  5;  Beaverford,  April  12;  Beaver- 
dale,  April  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  March  29;  Manchester  Producer,  April  5;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  April  12;  Manchester  Division,  April  19 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — iSalacia,  April  4;  Vardulia,  April  20 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  7. 
To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  April  4. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  March  28;  Concordia,  April  12;  Airthria,  April  20— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  19. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
April  3. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Evanger,  County  Line,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  11; 
Lady  Drake,  April  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique.  St.  Lucia.  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  March  31;  Primo,  April  14 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports — San  Benito,  March  29;  La  Perla,  April  12 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay.  Colombo,  Madras.  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. -^City  of  Perth,  March  27;  a  steamer,  April  20— both  American  and  Indian 
Line. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Elder-Dempster  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  31. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  March  31;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  7;  Montclare, 
April  13;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  21— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Georgic,  March  26  and  April 
23;  Britannic,  April  9 — both  White  Star  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line, 
March  27;  Scythia,  April  1;  Antonia,  April  15 — both  Cunard  Line;  Incemore,  Furness  Line, 
April  3;   Nitonian,  Leyland  Line,  April  11. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  March  30;  Beaverburn,  April  6;  Beaverford,  April  13;  Beaver- 
dale,  April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  April  8;  Carinthia,  April  16— both  Cunard 
Line;  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  27. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  20;  Westernland,  April  8  and  May  6; 
Pennland,  May  20— both  Red  Star  Line  (also  call  ait  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  March  31;  Manchester  Producer,  April  7;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  April  14;  Manchester  Division,  April  21 — all  Manchester  Line;  Nitonian, 
Leyland  Line,  April  11. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  March  30;  Concordia,  April  14;  Airthria,  April  22 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  March  26;  Cairnross,  April  9 
— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (does  not  call  at  New- 
castle), March  27;  Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (does  not  call  at  Leith),  April  1. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  March  30;  Montreal  City,  April  13— 
both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and,  Swansea. — Salacia,  April  7;  Vardulia,  April  22 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  1. 
To  Hamburg. — Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads,  March  27. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Carlsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  March  31; 
United  States,  April  9;  Frederick  VIII,  April  23 — both  Scandinavia-America  Line;  Pulaski, 
Gdynia-America  Line  (also  calls  at  Gdynia),  April  28. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Carlsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  March  31; 
Gripsholm,  Swedish-America  Line,  April  23. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—Silvm,  March  26  and  April  9  and  23; 
Dominica,  April  2  and  16 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS. 
Co.  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  March  29  and  April  5  and  19;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Co.,  April  2;  Incemore,  Furness  Line,  April  3. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlscrrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  8;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  15; 
Lady  Drake,  April  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  April  5;  Primo,  April  19— both 
Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  March  28  and  April 
25;  Lady  Somers,  April  4;  Cathcart,  April  11;  Lady  Rodney  (also  calls  ait  Hamilton  and 
Nassau),  April  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  March  28  and  April  25;  Heicn, 
April  11— both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara.— Chomcdy  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda),  March  31;  Colborne  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  April  21— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica),  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment 
at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  7ara.— Silvcrsandal,  March 
28;  Chinese  Prince,  April  11;  Silveryew,  April  25;  Cingalese  Prince,  May  9— all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kol)c.—k  steamer,  Canadian  National  (tranship- 
ment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National 
(also  calls  at  Bluff),  April  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Canadian  Scottish,  March  30;  Cana- 
dian Leader,  April  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Balavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabotya  mid  Macassar,  D iambi,  Java-New  York 
Line,  April  13. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Heian  Mam,  April  5;  Hikawa  Mam,  April  19;  Hiye 
Maru.  May  3 — all  Nippon  Yuscn  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong— Tantalus,  April  1;  Tyndareus  (calls 
Miike),  April  22 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobi  .  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu). April  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu). May  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British-Canadian  68.  Ltd.,  April  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Bellingham,  Tacoma-Oriental  'SB.  Co.  (calls  Tsing- 
tao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  April  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila, — iShelton,  March  29;  Seattle,  April  18 — both 
Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Pcnang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Bintang  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  April  4;  Silverhazel,  April  14; 
Tosari  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  3 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  March  28;  Niagara,  April  25 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  April  18;  Golden  Cloud, 
May  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  April 
2;  Waihemo,  April  19;  Wairuna,  May  17 — all  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  April  15. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grove,  April  2;  Pacific  President,  April  16;  Pacific  Exporter, 
April  30— all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerika,  East  Asiatic 
Co.  (calls  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas),  April  13. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Vancouver,  March  31;  Seattle,  April  11;  Schwaben, 
April  21;  Portland,  May  2 — all  Hamburg  American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Antonia,  March  27; 
Wyoming,  April  13;  San  Francisco,  April  27 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  April  13;  Canada,  April  14;  Margaret  John- 
son, April  30 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — California,  April  5;  Cellina,  April 
25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Elg,  April  9;  Lycia,  May  4 
— both  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourcnco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Koita  Inten  (does  not  call  at  Beira),  April  24;  iSilverpalm,  May  21 — both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  March  31. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hoj-anger,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  April  15. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Grove,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (calls  at  Glasgow  and 
Manchester),  March  30;  Gaelic  Star,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Southamp- 
ton, Rotterdam  and  Newcastle,  but  not  at  London),  April  19. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Jutland,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  March  30. 

To  Hawaii.— -Mala,  Dingwall  Coitts  &  Co.,  April  7. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasla  and  Valparaiso. — Capac,  March  28;  Charcass,  April  15 — both  C. 
Gardner  Johnson  Co. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Geslia,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  March  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
(heir  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  133,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. (Territory  includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See 
also  Netherlands  india.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.   Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

irVES  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building. 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Ollice— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Norlhorii  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langiey,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe;  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  II.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &,  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade   Commissioner   in  the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.     (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  oxAy — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadwa}'.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  SERVICE 

Several  changes  in  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service  have  been  rendered 
necessary  as  a  result  of  the  recent  retirement  of  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Chief 
Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  England. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  New  York,  is  being  promoted  to  the  London  office; 
Mr.  D.  S.  Cole  is  being  transferred  from  Bristol  to  New  York ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer, 
from  Oslo,  Norway,  to  Bristol;  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
to  Oslo;  Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  becomes  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Brighton, 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  is  being  transferred 
to  Cape  Town  to  replace  Mr.  Mutter. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  6,  1934.— For  1933  the  total  external  trade  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  has  shown  a  shrinkage  of  £14,074,704  as  compared  with  a  vcar  i\%o,  the 
imports  declining  from  £42,574,222  to  £35,789,153,  the  exports  from  £25,802,924 
to  £19,069,212,  and  the  re-exports  from  £1,137,304  to  £581,581.  In  other  words, 
imports  during  the  year  have  declined  by  over  17  per  cent,  while  exports  h:\vv 
declined  by  nearly  20  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  the  considerably  lessened  imports, 
the  heavy  adverse  balance  of  visible  trade  has  been  reduced  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago. 
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Despite  the  falling  off  in  trade  and  the  tariff  war  which  continues  to  be 
operative  between  the  Irish  Free  State  and  the' United  Kingdom,  the  latter  still 
continues  to  be  the  best  customer  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  as  well  as  the  principal 
supplier  of  Irish  Free  State  imports.  During  the  past  year  the  United  Kingdom 
took  about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  is  credited 
with  71  per  cent  of  the  imports  (78  per  cent  in  1932).  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  these  figures  represent  total  exports  to  and  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  goods  shipped  through  that  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  trade  with  principal  countries  for 
the  vears  1932  and  1933:— 


Imports  and  Exports 


Country 

Total  

Great  Britain  

Northern  Ireland  .  . 

Australia  

Canada   

India  (British)  

Argentina  

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia  

Denmark  

Finland  .  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  '. 

Latvia  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland   (inch  Danzig)  . 

Portugal  

Spain  

Sweden  

United  States  .  .   .  . 
U.S.S.R.  (Russia)  ..  .. 


Gross  Imports 


1932 
£42,574.222 
28,889,206 
3,759,270 
1,243,555 
801.900 
135,402 
1,852,460 
691,651 
261,099 
49,875 
84,413 
182,153 
1,302,527 
45.456 
61,475 
81,215 
433,583 
104,299 
132,507 
105,503 
96,219 
434,652 
1,320,211 
187,394 


1933 
£35,789,153 
22,948,099 
2,084,105 
1,541,117 
1,061.879 
52,251 
858,822 
916,268 
450.270 
92,206 
136,934 
217,151 
1,752,469 
64,558 
49,487 
133,511 
497,235 
54,739 
487,479 
107,539 
103,505 
373,258 
1,051,713 
235,015 


1932 
£25,802,924 
21,914,363 


Net  Exports 


1933 
£19,069,219 
15,739,748 


2,914,775 

2,200.051 

14,349 

11,090 

24,403 

22,500 

49,309 

54,410 

5,20«3 

14,197 

151,652 

190.307 

275 

248 

21,936 

18.233 

6,442 

542 

103,091 

85.972 

66,408 

170,383 

106 

89 

25,879 

16.127 

115 

210 

47.166 

42.300 

34,754 

29,583 

1.197 

4.605 

368 

461 

10,804 

4,096 

28,179 

8.149 

103,282 

153,219 

69 

To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  the  re-export  figures: — 


Country 


Great  Britain  .  . 
Northern  Ireland 
Other  countries  .  , 


1932 
932.451 
189,704 
15,149 


1933 
£464.804 
91.300 
25,477 


Total 


£1,137,304 


£581,581 


EXPORT  TRADE 

The  total  exports  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  exclusive  of  re-exports,  standing 
at  £19,069,219  for  the  year  1933,  were  the  lowest  on  record  since  the  Irish  Free 
State  came  into  being  in  1922.  Largely  an  agricultural  country,  the  Irish  Free 
State  has  suffered  severely  in  her  export  trade  by  reason  of  the  continued  fall  in 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  during  1933.  To  add  to  the  distress,  however, 
the  land  annuities  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  result- 
ing in  the  imposition  of  customs  barriers  by  both  countries,  has  increased 
the  difficulties  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The  cattle  export  trade,  which  is 
normally  the  mainstay  of  the  country,  has  during  the  past  year  exceeded  last 
year's  extraordinary  decrease,  and  has  fallen  in  value  by  over  £2,500,000,  while 
the  numbers  of  cattle  have  fallen  by  about  55,000  head.  Likewise  even  larger 
decreases  have  taken  place  in  the  exports  of  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  and  other  live 
animals,  the  loss  representing  some  £4,400,000.  The  exports  of  bacon  and  hams, 
which  in  1932  amounted  to  £717,752,  fell  but  slightly  to  £706,236;  fresh  pork 
from  £672,598  to  £483,332;  butter  from  £1,546,162  to  £1,192,635;  eggs  from 
£1,673,910  to  £1,078,102;  and  tractors,  cars  and  parts  from  £532,846  to  £42.279. 
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Similarly,  through  almost  the  entire  list  of  exports,  the  values  show  sharp 
declines;  in  most  instances  in  volume  as  well. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions,  which  chiefly  are:  drink,  including  beer,  porter, 
and  whisky,  from  £3,952,894  to  £4,031,529;  wool  from  £240,458  to  £480,506; 
fresh  mutton  from  £31,638  to  £118,719. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

As  already  indicated,  in  1933  imports  into  the  Irish  Free  State  from  all 
countries  declined  in  value  by  nearly  £7,000,000,  although  the  previous  year's 
figure  of  £4,000.000  was  considered  a  record  fall.  Practically  all  of  the  decline 
is  represented  by  the  decrease  in  imports  from  Great  Britain,  but  declines  are 
also  shown  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Germany,  and  India. 
Canada  is  one  of  the  few  countries  which  has  increased  her  share  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  import  trade,  rising  from  £801,900  to  £1,061,753.  These  figures  repre- 
sent the  direct  trade,  and  would  be  considerably  larger  if  the  value  of  Cana- 
dian goods  ex-stocks  in  England  and  coming  indirectly  were  ascertainable.  In 
addition  to  the  natural  decrease  in  purchasing  power  following  increased  taxation 
and  lower  exports,  the  principal  reason  may  be  attributed  to  the  Government's 
measures  to  make  the  country  more  self-contained.  Over  fifty  new  customs 
duties,  quotas,  and  trade  limitation  were  imposed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  chief  declines  in  imports  took  place  in  commodities  now  protected  by  licences 
to  import  and  by  the  imposition  of  substantial  duties.  As  a  result  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  imports  of  bacon  and  hams,  imports  for  the  year  dropped  from 
£489,184  to  £3,926.  Similar  declines  are  noted  for  other  pig  products,  such  as 
lard;  butter  fell  from  £125,402  to  £1,807,  and  cheese  from  £86,336  to  £12,424. 
Oats,  which  became  subject  to  special  legislation,  declined  in  value  from  £33,570 
to  £29;  maize  meal  from  £2,557,842  to  £1,244,911;  and  confectionery  from 
£120,263  to  £8,439.  Imports  of  coal  fell  from  £2,732,000  to  $2,455,000.  Most 
building  products  of  iron  and  steel  maintained  the  previous  year's  import  level; 
apparel  fell  by  almost  £1,000,000  ;  motor  cars  py  4,000  units  and  in  value  from 
£501,000  to  £390,000;  and  bicycles  from  £87,055  to  £836.  Chassis,  parts  and 
accessories,  enjoying  protection  for  purposes  of  local  assembly,  however,  show 
increased  import  values.  Machinery  and  electrical  goods,  and  wood  and  timber 
imports,  have  been  well  maintained,  while  cement,  cutlery,  tools,  textiles,  rubber, 
wire,  nails,  tubes,  stoves,  aluminium  ware,  copper,  paper  and  cardboard,  chemicals, 
and  leather  show  small  increases  in  value.  Wheat  imports  rose  from  £1,914,000 
to  £2,412,000,  but  flour  fell  correspondingly  from  £1,559,256  to  £685,000;  while 
maize  imports  dropped  to  half,  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Cereals  Act  passed 
during  that  year. 

Trade  with  Canada 

Detailed  imports  and  exports  by  commodities  with  various  countries  are 
available  for  yearly  periods  only  some  considerable  time  after  the  close  of  the 
year,  but  it  has  now  been  made  possible  at  this  date,  by  special  arrangement,  to 
grive  certain  details  concerning  the  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State  with  Canada 
for  the  calendar  year  1933  as  compared  with  1932. 

It  will  be  observed  from  a  previous  table  that  the  1933  imports  into  the 
Irish  Free  State  from  Canada  showed  an  increase  of  £259,979.  or  roughly  25  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year.  In  1932  the  percentage  of  increase  was  not  quite 
20.  Exports  declined  from  £24,4,03  to  £22.500,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of 
Canada  of  well  over  £1,000,000  for  the  year.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
of  the  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  in  1933  advanced 
to  third  from  fifth  place,  being  exceeded  only  by  Germany  and  Australia,  and 
having  for  the  first  time  surpassed  the  United  Stales  and  Argentina.  Australia's 
trade,  moreover,  is  97  per  cent  wheat. 
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As  m  former  years,  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  were  wheat  and 
flour;  timber,  barley,  and  newsprint  were  also  important  items.  The  imports  of 
wheat  from  Canada,  which  during  the  past  few  years  have  declined  consider- 
ably, for  1933  have  shown  a  substantial  increase,  reaching  the  highest  value 
since  1928.  In  view  of  recent  legislation  restricting  the  imports  of  flour  and 
encouraging  home  production  from  Irish  wheat,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  a  maintained  demand  for  Canadian  hard  wheat.  Flour 
imports  during  1933,  although  strictly  under  licence,  have  exceeded  the  average 
figure  for  the  past  few  years,  but  an  increased  local  milling  will  change  this  in 
1934,  and  in  time  imports  of  flour  may  cease.  Imports  of  woo  den  ware  show  a 
large  decrease  owing  to  local  manufacture,  and  tariff  and  labour  union  protec- 
tion. Japanese  canned  salmon  and  rubber-soled  shoes,  the  latter  of  which  are 
sold  as  low  as  6d.  per  pair,  have  practically  monopolized  the  business  in  these 
commodities,  and  the  low  prices  of  certain  manufactures  from  Central  European 
countries  have  made  competition  difficult. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  INTO  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

In  the  following  comparative  table  a  list  of  the  principal  imports  from 
Canada  is  given,  from  Irish  Free  State  official  figures: : — 


Unit 

Quantity" 

Value  in  £ 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Owt. 

213 

44 

357 

85 

Cheese  

Cwt. 

4,297 

1,146 

14,491 

3,928 

Wheat  

,  Cwt. 

815,554 

1.523,728 

268,534 

480,605 

Cwt. 

65,351 

68,000 

21,971 

17,410 

.  .  Cwt. 

475.266 

748,302 

245,603 

371,230 

Cwt. 

32.680 

1,491 

27,042 

2,265 

,  Cwt. 

2.093 

542 

2,826 

610 

,  .  Cwt. 

82 

309 

102 

416 

Agricultural  implements.  . 

..  ..No. 

3,024 

20,698 

288 

1.674 

14,414 

8.008 

Electrical  goods   .. 

1,508 

28,285 

4,585 

10,900 

19,686 

25,351 

Manufactures  of  wood.  .   .  . 

30,573 

1,828 

Binder  twine   

Cwt. 

4,540 

6,120 

8,449 

10,801 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes  .  . 

Doz.  prs. 

1,446 

600 

3,182 

1,354 

.Doz.  prs. 

679 

291 

1.580 

617 

Newsprint  

Cwt. 

113,373 

146,437 

60,212 

64,904 

Millboard  and  strawboard 

.  .   .  .  Cwt. 

7.800 

5.573 

7,531 

5,569 

Cwt. 

1,531 

6.333 

1,193 

4,375 

Cwt. 

2,016 

1.817 

7,885 

7,427 

Hons  

1,219 

13,0*35 

f  80 1,9  00 

f  1.061.753 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  figures  represent  direct  imports  from 
the  Dominion,  or  imports  the  origin  of  which  was  definitely  known  to  be  Canada. 
A  substantial  volume  of  Canadian  goods — for  example  apples — is  imported  into 
the  Irish  Free  State  by  way  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  that  way  lose  their 

identity. 

ANALYSIS   OF  IRISH   FREE   STATE   IMPORTS   FROM  CANADA 

Imports  of  bacon  from  Canada  into  the  Irish  Free  State — a  trade  that 
was  valued  at  £39,000  in  1932 — has  disappeared  owing  to  the  high  import 
duty.  Shipments  of  cheese  have  fallen  from  £14,500  to  £3,900  because  of 
restrictive  measures;  and  for  the  same  reason  oats  imports  (£13,899  in  1932) 
have  been  eliminated,  and  oat  products  have  fallen  from  £27,000  to  £2,265. 
The  imports  of  fruit,  fruit  juices  and  vegetables  fell  by  more  than  50  per  cent; 
but  vegetable  soup  imports  show  a  considerable  increase.  For  a  time  break- 
fast foods  made  from  wheat,  etc.,  were  barred  entry  under  the  Cereals  Act, 
1933,  but  licences  to  import  have  now  been  secured  for  some  of  them,  and 
the  trade  continues.    Hops,  which  do  not  figure  in  the  1932  imports,  were 
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imported  to  the  value  of  £13,000,  foodstuffs  containing  sugar  have  doubled  in 
value  standing  at  over  £3,000,  and  wire  manufactures  have  trebled.  Thirty- 
five  stoves  were  imported;  these  were  not  separately  classified  in  1932.  Imports 
of  rakes  and  forks  valued  at  £1,670  show  a  good  increase,  but  photographic 
plates  and  paper  fell  from  £14,000  to  £8,000;  clocks  and  watches  fell  by  20 
per  cent  and  are  valued  at  £950;  electrical  goods  and  apparatus  increased  from 
£1,500  to  £28,000;  deals  and  planks  of  softwoods  declined  slightly  and  were 
valued  at  £15,700,  but  other  sorts,  valued  at  £8,500,  have  more  than  doubled; 
and  box  shooks,  valued  at  £3,260  in  1932,  are  no  longer  entered  in  the  returns. 
There  is  a  big  market  for  butter  boxes,  but  inability  to  furnish  the  right  type 
of  white  shook  has  kept  Canadian  firms  out  of  the  market.  Egg-crate  shooks 
are  a  large  import  item,  and  await  Canadian  exploitation.  Generally  speaking, 
finished  woodenware  is  not  in  demand;  there  is  strong  competition  among 
domestic  firms  for  all  the  available  business.  The  trade  unions  will  not  handle 
imported  doors,  nor  will  subsidies  be  given  on  houses  containing  anything  but 
products  of  Irish  manufacture.  Binder  twine  imports  from  the  Dominion 
increased  from  £8,449  to  £10,800.  Shipments  of  newsprint  totalled  146,437 
cwt.  valued  at  £64,900  as  compared  with  113,370  cwt.  valued  at  £60,210  in 
1932;  those  of  millboard  and  strawboard  fell  by  £2,000  to  £5,569;  and  card- 
board in  the  piece  increased  from  £1,193  to  £4,375.  Imports  of  soap  valued 
at  £7,430  are  on  a  par  with  last  year's;  those  of  clover  seed  fell  by  50  per 
cent  to  £125. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyse  many  of  the  items  of  imports  from  the  Dominion 
because  of  considerable  changes  in  classification  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  trade  is  widely  diversified,  comprising  several 
hundred  items,  although  in  many  cases  the  values  are  small. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  TOBACCO  TRADE  IN  1933 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  8,  1934. — The  total  imports  of  all  tobaccos  into  the  Irish 
Free  State  during  the  past  calendar  year  were  5,589,588  pounds  valued  at 
£329,869,  as  compared  with  7,327,500  pounds  having  a  value  of  £377,769  in  1932. 
During  the  previous  few  years  the  imports  have  remained  comparatively  steady 
averaging  approximately  9,000,000  per  annum  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Unmanufactured  Tobacco  Imports 


1928 
1929 
1930 


Stemmed  Unstemmed 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

2,224,436  6,052,837 

2,491,814  6,930,076 

3,032,583  9,531,274 


1931 

1932 
1933 


Stemmed  Unstemmed 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

2,375,999  9,025,245 

1,536,964  5,705.602 

870,503  4,692,200 


At  the  same  time  the  imports  of  manufactured  tobacco  of  all  kinds  have 
also  shown  a  substantial  decrease  from  80,456  pounds  in  1926  to  26,885  pounds 
valued  at  £18,314  in  1933. 

The  trade  returns  for  1933  are  not  yet  published,  but  advance  figures  show- 
ing principal  countries  of  origin  of  tobacco  show  that  out  of  5,204,366  pounds 
valued  at  £310,598,  5,138,158  pounds  valued  at  £305,678  were  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  there  were  small  importations  from  other  tobacco-pro- 
ducing countries,  principally  Turkey,  Syria,  Dutch  East  Indies,  British  East 
Africa,  and  Cyprus. 

CANADIAN  TOBACCO 

Little  if  any  Canadian  tobacco  is  or  has  been  shipped  to  the  Irish  Free 
State.    It  is  possible  that  small  quantities  from  stocks  in  England  are  used  for 
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blending  purposes,  but  no  special  inducement  is  given  for  its  use  in  preference 
to  United  States  grown  tobacco  as  the  customs  duties  for  unmanufactured 
tobacco  are  the  same  irrespective  of  country  of  origin.  Canadian  statistics  show 
no  direct  trade  in  tobacco  to  this  market.  Some  of  the  important  tobacco  manu- 
facturing  companies  in  the  Irish  Free  State  have,  through  their  affiliations, 
tobacco-growing  sources  of  supply  in  Canada,  and  are  aware  of  the  stocks  avail- 
able and  prices  obtaining  in  the  Dominion  when  buying  their  supplies.  There 
are  roughly  twelve  large  and  fairly  large  manufacturers  in  Ireland,  but  it  is 
thought  that,  in  the  present  absence  of  preferential  customs  duties  for  Canadian 
leaf,  there  will  be  little  change  in  the  direction  of  local  purchases. 

IRISH  TOBACCO 

The  efforts  made  last  year  by  the  Government  to  foster  the  growing  of 
tobacco  in  the  Irish  Free  State  by  the  removal  of  excise  tax  and  by  the  giving 
of  expert  instruction  to  growers,  are  not  to  be  continued  in  1934.  Only  750 
acres  were  under  tobacco  in  the  Saorstat  in  1933,  and  it  would  require  an  area 
of  20,000  acres  to  grow  its  whole  requirements.  Growers  are  now,  however,  to 
be  licensed,  and  the  acreage,  number  of  growers,  and  areas  to  be  devoted  to 
tobacco  cultivation,  are  to  be  restricted.  An  excise  duty  of  5s.  8d.  per  pound 
has  been  reimposed,  and  instead  of  an  estimated  price  of  3s.  per  pound  for  leaf 
to  the  growers,  it  is  anticipated  that  their  tobacco  will  net  them  only  Is.  3d. 
for  even  the  best  leaf  of  this  year's  crop.  Consumption  in  the  Irish  Free  State 
annually  is  placed  at  8,000,000  pounds,  practically  all  of  which  is  Virginian. 
The  Irish  tobacco  is  used  for  blending. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR  (BIRMINGHAM),  1934 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  9,  1934. — The  heavy  section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair, 
as  previously,  was  held  this  year  at  Castle  Bromwich,  near  Birmingham.  The 
fair  opened  on  February  19  and  closed  on  March  2,  thus  running  concurrently 
with  the  two  London  sections  held  at  Olympia  and  the  White  City. 

The  exhibits  at  the  Birmingham  section  were  representative  of  the  hard- 
ware, heating,  gas,  building,  electricity,  and  engineering  industries.  Allied  indus- 
tries were  appropriately  grouped. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  fair  this  year  was  123,908  as  against  112,628 
in  1933  and  144,389  in  1932.  It  should  be  noted  with  reference  to  the  last 
figure  that  in  1932  the  fair  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  two  evenings  from 
6  to  8  p.m.,  which  accounts  for  the  large  attendance  in  that  year. 

When  the  Birmingham  section  of  the  fair  was  first  organized  in  1920,  the 
exhibits  occupied  floor  space  of  85,000  square  feet.  Last  year  indoor  exhibits 
occupied  244,374  square  feet,  while  this  year  the  indoor  floor  space  was  264,418 
square  feet.  Outdoor  displays  this  year  occupied  12,000  square  feet.  In  1920 
the  area  of  the  Castle  Bromwich  grounds  was  9  acres;  this  year  it  is  50  acres. 
There  were  ten  miles  of  stand  frontages  in  the  building,  which  encloses  fifteen 
acres  under  one  roof. 

The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  organizes  the  fair  at  Castle 
Bromwich,  had  this  year  authorized  a  plan  providing  for  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  indoor  area  available  for  exhibits.  It  is  intended  that  eventually 
the  permanent  exhibition  building  will  contain  500,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
exclusively  for  exhibitors. 

TRADE  GROUPS 

Areas  occupied  by  exhibits  in  the  six  trade  groups  this  year  were  as 
follows: — 
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Stand  Area  Number  of 
Square  Feet  Exhibitors 


"A"  Hardware,  ironmongery  and  brassfoundry   47,490  201 

"B"  General  heating  and  cooking   37,122  142 

"G"  Gas  plant  and  accessories   27,174  85 

"D"  Building  and  decoration   22,826  67 

"E"  Electrical  plant  and  accessories   52,520  157 

"F"  Engineering,   including   metals,   quarry,   roads  and 

mining  and  transport   89,286  370 


276,418  1,022 

All  the  groups  except  "  F  "  were  larger  this  year  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Comparable  figures  for  1933  are:  "  A,"  46,690  square  feet;  "  B,"  30,116, 
square  feet;  "  C,"  23,008  square  feet;  "  D,"  18,166  square  feet;  "  E,"  32,356 
square  feet;  "  F,"  94,038  square  feet,  a  total  of  244,374  square  feet.  There  were 
1,042  exhibitors  at  the  last  fair,  so  that  this  year  a  slightly  smaller  number  of 
exhibitors  occupied  a  larger  total  area. 

Due  to  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  management,  no  free  tickets 
were  issued  this  year.  As  a  result  the  number  of  casual  visitors  to  the  fair 
was  greatly  decreased,  but  it  is  believed  there  were  far  more  interested  buyers. 
At  the  close  of  the  fair  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  direct 
orders  booked,  and  more  in  particular  with  the  number  of  definite  inquiries 
received. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECTION 

The  Canadian  Government  Section  contained  a  handsome  display  of  the 
leading  minerals  of  Canada;  a  timber  exhibit,  including  specimens  of  all  the 
more  important  woods  produced  in  the  Dominion,  together  with  an  explanatory 
note  on  their  principal  uses;  and  an  information  bureau  where  inquiries  were 
dealt  with  and  literature  distributed. 

The  Government  of  British  Columbia  this  year  had  a  separate  booth  in  the 
Canadian  Section  for  the  exhibit  of  the  commercial  timbers  of  that  province. 

There  were  also  the  separate  exhibits  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  drawing  attention  to  the  facilities 
extended  by  these  great  transportation  systems. 

In  addition  the  following  private  companies  booked  space  in  the  Canadian 
Section  for  the  exhibit  of  their  products: — 

Beatty  Bros.,  Limited,  Fergus,  Ont. — Electric  washing  machines,  ironers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
and  automatic  pressure  pumps. 

Thar -Canadian  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. — Electric  washing  machines  and  laundry 
equipment. 

Robert  Cox  &  Company,  Limited,  Liverpool. — Canadian  yellow  pine,  Quebec  red  pine, 
New  Brunswick  white  pine,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  birch  and  maple. 

Guelph  Stove  Company  Limited,  Guclph,  Ont. — Electric  cookers  and  coal  ranges. 
International  Fibre  Board,  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Ten-test  building  board. 
Mohawk  Lumber  Company  Ltd.,  New  Westminster,  B.C. — Broom  handles. 

Specimens  of  birch  and  maple  flooring,  and  hardwood  turnings,  were  also 
exhibited  by  the  Canadian  Hardwood  Bureau,  Ottawa. 

Upwards  of  9,000  pamphlets,  circulars,  folders,  and  other  publications  were 
distributed  from  the  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau  during  the  fair. 

Inquiries  were  received  for  all  classes  of  Canadian  commercial  timbers  and 
a  wide  range  of  manufactured  wood  products,  as  well  as  for  Canadian  mineral 
ores  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Canadian  manufactured  products.  The  bulk 
of  these  inquiries  were  dealt  with  on  the  spot,  often  through  the  co-operation 
of  one  or  other  of  the  private  exhibitors. 

Distinguished  visitors  to  the  Canadian  Section  included  H.R.II.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  the  Agent-General  for  Ontario, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  the  Presidents  of  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the  Bristol  Port  Authority,  and  rcpre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Barclays  Bank  Ltd.,  and  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce. 

CATALOGUES 

A  copy  of  the  official  catalogue  of  the  fair  containing  classified  and  alpha- 
betical lists  of  exhibitors,  together  with  diagrams,  illustrations,  etc.,  is  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Copies  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Sections  of  the  fair  are  also  on  file  at  the  department. 


SCHEDULE  OF  CHARGES  AT  THE  LONDON  QUARANTINE  STATION 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  writes  under  date 
March  1  that,  commencing  April  1,  1934,  the  administration  of  the  London  quar- 
antine station  will  be  relinquished  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
and  assumed  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  new  schedule  of  charges  is: — 

For  single  animals:  cattle,  £6  15s.;  pigs,  £4;  sheep  or  goats,  £3  10s. 
For  each  additional  animal  from  the  same  premises  of  origin:  cattle,  £4  5s.;  pigs,  £1  10s.; 
sheep  or  goats,  £1. 

For  the  transfer  of  the  animals  from  the  station  to  the  exporting  vessel:  cattle,  per  head, 
5s.;  pigs,  per  head,  5s.;  sheep  or  goats,  per  head,  2s.  6d. 

An  additional  charge  (per  animal)  of  2  per  cent  of  the  insured  value  will  be 
made  for  cattle  valued  at  £100  or  over,  of  1  per  cent  for  pigs  valued  at  £40  or 
over,  and  of  1  per  cent  for  sheep  or  goats  valued  at  £30  or  over,  subject  to  a 
maximum  additional  charge  of  £10  per  head  for  cattle,  and  £1  for  pigs,  sheep, 
or  goats. 

CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA  IN  1933 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

PRODUCTION  and  prices 

Bananas. — As  a  result  of  the  hurricanes  that  swept  over  Jamaica  in  Novem- 
ber, 1932,  and  October,  1933,  the  total  output  of  bananas  during  the  year  under 
review  was  considerablv  below  normal,  total  shipments  amounting  to  10,557,369 
stems;  the  total  for  1932  was  20,360,613  stems,  and  for  1931,  22,335,605  stems. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  15,000,000  stems  will  be  exported  during  the  present 
year  if  no  further  hurricane  should  occur.  Shipping  services  have  been  curtailed 
in  consequence  of  the  existing  shortage  of  bananas. 

Of  the  1933  total,  8,387,582  stems,  representing  79-44  per  cent  thereof, 
were  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe;  1,832,295  stems  to  Canada 
(17-36  per  cent);  and  337,319  stems  to  the  United  States  (3-20  per  cent). 
The  transfer,  during  the  past  two  years,  of  the  bulk  of  Jamaica's  banana  trade 
from  the  American  market  to  those  of  England  and  Europe  is  noteworthy.  In 
1931  Jamaica  shipped  nearly  10,000,000  stems  to  the  United  States,  in  1932 
less  than  4,500,000,  and  last  year  rather  less  than  500,000 — a  negligible  fraction 
of  the  total  volume  of  exports.  The  grant  of  tariff'  preference  on  colonial 
bananas  imported  into  England  and  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  consequent  on  the  economic  depression  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
shift  in  the  direction  of  the  export  trade  in  Jamaica's  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant item  of  production. 

As  in  1932,  the  United  Fruit  Company  was  the  largest  single  shipper  of 
bananas  from  Jamaica,  being  credited  with  5,271,636  stems,  which  represented 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  of  10,557,369  stems  exported  in  1933.  The  Jamaica 
Banana  Producers'  Association  Ltd.  shipped  2,854,685  stems  (27  per  cent),  the 
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Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Company  2,328,943  stems  (22  per  cent),  and  two 
small  companies  shared  between  them  the  inconsiderable  remainder.  The  per- 
centages in  1932  were  51-5  for  the  United  Fruit  Company,  31-2  for  the  Jamaica 
Banana  Producers'  Association,  and  17-3  for  the  Standard  Fruit  Company. 

During  the  year  under  review  members  of  the  Producers'  Association 
received  a  flat  rate  of  2s.  per  stem  according  to  agreement  plus  a  dividend  of 
7d.  per  stem  paid  out  of  the  trading  profits.  The  association  also  paid  the 
Government  of  Jamaica  2d.  per  stem  of  bananas  shipped,  against  Government 
guarantee  of  debentures  issued  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  ships.  Vary- 
ing prices  were  paid  by  the  other  companies  to  suppliers  of  fruit  under  contract 
and  otherwise. 

Plans  for  a  scheme  of  hurricane  insurance  of  bananas,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  Government  aid  and/or  supervision,  are  being  considered.  English 
underwriters  have  lately  withdrawn  from  this  business,  as  they  found  it  unprofit- 
able. 

Coffee. — A  good  coffee  crop  was  reaped  during  1933,  during  which  total 
exports  were  9,824,230  pounds  as  compared  with  8,877,455  pounds  in  1932. 
The  crop  commences  about  October  or  November  each  year  and  lasts  for  four 
or  five  months.  Prices  for  "  good  ordinary  "  and  "  Manchester  "  grades  were 
from  40s.  to  52s.  per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  Jamaica  during  1933,  the  lower  figure 
ruling  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Nearly  the  entire  output  consists  of  these 
grades,  and,  as  in  former  years,  most  of  it  went  to  Canada.  The  "  Blue  Moun- 
tain "  grade,  used  for  blending,  is  invariably  sold  in  London,  and  was  worth 
about  220s.  per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  Jamaica.  "  Triage  "  coffee  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain type  realized  about  100s.  per  100  pounds  f.o.b. 

Cocoa. — The  cocoa  crop  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  prices  were  poor,  these 
ranging  from  16s.  to  25s.  per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  Jamaica,  the  former  applying  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  two  crops  per  annum:  between  January  and 
May  and  between  August  and  October.  Cocoa  is  usually  shipped  unfermented. 
Total  exports  in  1933  were  3,744,246  pounds  as  against  4,900,788  pounds  in  1932. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  confidence  in  this  industry's  future. 

Cocoanuts. — Cocoanuts,  which  are  in  season  almost  all  the  year  round,  were 
exported  during  1933  to  a  total  of  37,437,559  nuts  as  compared  with  39,238,811 
in  1932.  Exports  of  copra  (dried  cocoanut  meat)  totalled  5,125,934  pounds 
against  6,457,500  pounds  in  1932.  The  export  value  of  cocoanuts  improved  con- 
siderably towards  the  end  of  1933,  being  then  8s.  per  100  nuts  of  standard  size 
— i.e.  about  3  ]  inches  in  diameter — f.o.b.  Jamaica.  Culls  were  worth  9s.  per  150; 
100  "  selects  "  (as  above)  or  150  culls  go  to  the  bag.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  "selects"  were  worth  only  about  4s.  per  100.  The  export  value  of  copra 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  between  £8  and  £9  per  long  ton  f.o.b. 

Pimento. — Exports  of  pimento  totalled  9,101,329  pounds  as  against  8,277,808 
pounds  in  1932.  The  1933  crop,  however,  reaped  for  the  most  part  in  July  and 
August,  was  short;  the  reason  for  the  larger  total  shipments  last  year  was  a 
heavy  carry-over  from  the  1932  crop.  Export  values  ranged  from  17s.  to  24s. 
f.o.b.,  the  latter  ruling  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Ginger. — The  ginger  crop,  which  is  usually  gathered  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, was  normal.  Export  values  ranged  from  28s.  f.o.b.  for  the  lowesl  grade 
of  "ratoon"  ginger  to  50s.  for  No.  1  grade.  Exports  totalled  1,665,926  pounds 
in  1933  as  against  1,661,415  pounds  in  1932.  This  product  is  shipped  soon  after 
being  reaped,  since  it  docs  not  keep  for  more  than  a  few  month-  in  the  Jamaican 
climate.   There  were  no  stocks  in  the  island  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Honey. — The  output  of  honey  was  about  normal;  most  of  the  crop  comes 
in  between  December  and  March,  the  heaviest  shipments  being  m  February. 
Total  exports  were  1,519,361  pounds  in  1933  as  compared  with  2.049,169  pounds 
in  1932.   F.o.b.  values  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds  ranged  during  1933  from  6s.  to 
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32s.,  according  to  grade,  the  last-mentioned  figure  applying  to  the  "water  white" 
variety,  which  is  gathered  by  bees  from  the  flowers  of  the  logwood  tree. 

Orange  OH — Orange  oil  yielded  a  rather  small  crop,  total  exports  in  1933 
being  6,690  gallons  as  against  7,100  gallons  in  1932.  A  gallon  of  orange  oil 
weighs  between  8^  and  9  pounds.  About  700  oranges  are  required  to  make 
1  pound  of  oil,  and  two  kinds  are  produced — sweet  and  bitter — according  to  the 
kind  of  orange  used.  Production  is  said  to  be  scarcely  worth  while  at  present. 
New  York  is  the  principal  market,  and  the  export  value  last  year  varied  from 
63  to  78  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  Jamaica. 

Sugar-cane. — The  area  under  sugar-cane  cultivation  was  considerably 
extended  during  1933.  The  1932-33  sugar  crop  totalled  55,264  long  tons,  and  the 
1933-34  crop  is  expected  to  yield  65,780  tons.  In  both  years,  following  legisla- 
tion (which  is  still  in  force),  three-quarters  of  the  crop  was  exported  and  one- 
quarter  retained  for  local  consumption  at  prices  fixed  by  law.  Exports  during 
1933  totalled  45,270  long  tons,  of  which  28,013  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
17,142  tons  to  Canada,  and  115  tons  to  other  destinations.  F.o.b.  Jamaica  values 
in  that  year  varied  between  £10  Is.  6d.  and  £8  7s.  6d.  per  long  ton,  on  the  basis 
of  96  degrees  refining  crystals,  the  average  price  being  £9  3s.  8d. 

As  in  former  years,  the  sugar  policy  of  the  British  Government  was  of  great 
interest  to  Jamaican  manufacturers,  whose  representatives  are  in  close  and  con- 
tinual touch  with  the  Colonial  Office.  The  sugar  certificates  issued  by  the  British 
Government  in  respect  of  the  1932-33  crop  under  a  plan  to  grant  a  bounty  on 
certain  quantities  of  colonial  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  sold 
to  brokers  in  London,  these  certificates  representing  a  bounty  of  £1  per  ton  on 
21,200  tons  of  sugar.  The  certificates  for  the  1931-32  crop  were  sold  to 
Mauritius;  those  for  the  present  crop  have  not  yet  been  received.  The  proceeds 
have  been  divided  among  local  manufacturers  according  to  the  production  of 
each.   Total  exports  of  sugar  were  38,488  tons  in  1932. 

Rum. — Much  more  rum  was  distilled  in  Jamaica  during  1933  than  in  1932. 
The  1932-33  output  amounted  to  3,250  puncheons  of  110  gallons  each,  plus  alcohol 
representing  about  130  puncheons.  The  output  for  1933-34  is  estimated  at 
approximately  6,000  puncheons.  The  increase  is  said  to  be  mainly  the  result  of 
over-production  having  been  stopped  by  a  law  which  went  into  effect  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1932,  and  which  provided  that  rum  should  not  be  distilled  except  by 
certain  persons  and  in  certain  places,  and  that  the  seasonal  output  of  each  dis- 
tillery should  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  average  annual  output  during  three 
years  beginning  December  1,  1928.  With  the  elimination  of  uneconomic  com- 
petition, confidence  has  been  restored  to  the  industry,  and  the  prospects  now 
appear  a  good  deal  more  favourable  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  For  some 
time  past  rum  has  been  made  only  against  orders  received.  Total  exports  were 
387,065  gallons  in  1933  as  compared  with  181,469  gallons  in  1932. 

The  present  value  of  ordinary  unaged  ("  common  clean  ")  rum  ranges  from 
2s.  9d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  imperial  liquid  gallon,  in  bond  in  Jamaica,  which  is  prac- 
tically double  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  demand  for  rum  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  Europe  has  notably  increased  during  the  past  few  months,  this  being 
to  some  extent  due  to  the  destruction  by  fire  in  the  early  part  of  1933  of  about 
a  million  gallons  of  rum  held  in  bond  in  London. 

The  repeal  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States  has  naturally  caused  Jamaican 
distillers  and  exporters  of  rum  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  American 
market.  Moderate  quantities  of  bottled  rum  have  already  been  shipped  from 
Jamaica  to  the  United  States,  under  a  quota  allowed  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. The  Jamaica  Government  has  lately  forwarded  a  request  to  the  British 
Government,  on  behalf  of  the  local  rum  industry,  that  the  American  authorities 
be  asked  to  raise  Jamaica's  quota  for  the  present  year  to  750,000  gallons,  on 
the  ground  that  Jamaica  has  for  some  time  past  been  buying  more  (in  the  aggre- 
gate) from  the  United  States  than  the  latter  has  been  buying  from  her.    If  a 
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quota  of  this  or  even  smaller  size  should  be  allowed,  the  industry  will  benefit 
considerably,  and  there  should  also  be  some  advantage  to  sugar-manufacturing 
interests,  since  rum  is  distilled  on  sugar  estates. 

Citrus  Fruits. — Total  shipments  of  oranges  during  1933  (92,501  boxes)  were 
slightly  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  total  shipments  of  grapefruit 
(11,866,259  in  number)  represented  a  decline  of  approximately  2,000,000  fruit. 
The  very  low  prices  obtainable  in  the  British  and  Canadian  markets  were  natur- 
ally a  handicap  to  Jamaican  growers.  During  the  year  under  review  a  reduction 
of  ocean  freight'  rates  on  these  articles  was  granted.  A  rather  larger  output  is 
expected  for  1934.  Last  year  great  attention  was  paid  to  field  work;  the  Govern- 
ment established  nurseries  to  produce  seedlings  of  marketable  varieties  of  citrus 
for  distribution  to  planters.  A  definite  effort,  sponsored  by  the  Government,  is 
being  made  to  increase  and  improve  citrus  cultivation,  the  economic  value  and 
possibilities  of  which  are  believed  to  be  considerable.  Small  shipments  have 
recently  been  made  to  New  Zealand. 

CO-OPERATIVE  AGRICULTURE 

The  co-operative  agricultural  associations  engaged  in  the  production  of 
bananas,  citrus  fruits,  and  cocoanuts  have  on  the  whole  functioned  well  during 
the  year  under  review,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  state  of  the  markets  abroad 
and  the  setback  to  agriculture  in  the  colony  caused  by  bad  weather  conditions. 
There  have  lately  been  some  changes  in  the  management  of  the  Cocoanut  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  and  the  retail  price  of  the  edible  oil  manufactured  by  this 
concern  has  been  substantially  reduced.  An  association  of  growers  of  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  has  been  formed,  mainly  to  engage  in  the  export  trade. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  outstanding  industrial  enterprises  launched  in  Jamaica  during  1933  were 
the  establishment  of  an  up-to-date  match  factory,  using  locally  grown  wood  for 
making  the  sticks  of  the  matches ;  the  erection  of  a  fair-sized  cold  storage  plant 
handling  meat  and  other  perishable  foodstuffs,  and  of  another  similar  but  smaller 
plant;  and  the  building  of  an  ice-cream  factory.  All  these  are  situated  in  King- 
ston, and  appear  to  be  doing  fairly  well.  A  confectionery  factory  and  some 
small  ice  plants  have  also  been  put  up  in  Kingston. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  Jamaica  Cocoanut  Producers'  Association 
Ltd.  received  a  further  Government  guarantee,  in  the  sum  of  £12,000,  of  deben- 
tures to  be  issued  to  pay  for  improvements  in  their  plant;  the  sum  so  far  guaran- 
teed by  the  Jamaica  Government  now  stands  at  £37,000.  The  retail  price  of  the 
edible  cocoanut  oil  produced  by  this  concern  has  lately  been  reduced,  and  the 
association  plans  to  produce  soap  and  cattle-feed  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  near  future.  There  are  some  other  factories  where  soap  is  made  from  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  these  concerns  do  a  fair  trade. 

A  report  has  lately  been  rendered  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council 
appointed  some  time  ago  to  make  recommendations  for  improving  the  local  cattle 
and  dairying  industries,  which  for  some  time  past  have  been  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  low  prices.  The  committee  found  that  the  prices  obtained  by  the  pen- 
keepers  from  the  butchers  were  too  low  to  be  remunerative,  and  in  some  cases 
below  production  costs.  As  the  stock-raising  industry  is  an  important  one, 
giving  employment  to  considerable  numbers  of  people,  its  collapse  would  produce 
a  good  deal  of  distress.  The  committee  therefore  recommended  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  expand  and  make  more  remunerative  the  local  market  for  the  indus- 
try's products,  prospective  as  well  as  present. 

BUSINESS  FAILURES 

In  1933  there  were  364  bankruptcies  in  Jamaica  as  compared  with  303  in 
1932,  total  liabilities  being  estimated  at  £71.829  and  assets  at  £57,501,  the  largest 
number  on  record. 
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PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Total  collections  of  public  revenue  were  inevitably  less  in  1933  than  in  1932. 
For  the  six  months  ending  September  30,  1933,  they  amounted  to  £923,140  as 
compared  with  £1,004,824  representing  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year's  budget 
estimate  and  actual  total  collections  of  £1,003,442  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1932.  Revenue  collections  in  October  last  totalled  £165,269  as  com- 
pared with  £194,345  in  October,  1932,  and  the  totals  for  the  nine  months  ending 
December  31,  1933,  and  December  31,  1932,  were  respectively,  £1,471,561  and 
£1,603,767.  The  principal  heads  of  revenue  under  which  decreases  have  occurred 
are  customs  duties,  excise  and  income  taxes, and  post  office  receipts. 

Public  expenditure  is  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  total  for  the  six  months 
ending  September  30  last  was  £1,000,848  as  against  £1,039,117,  representing  one- 
half  of  the  budget  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  an  actual  expenditure 
to  £976,406  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932. 

The  revised  estimate  of  total  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1934,  is  £2,056,598,  and  of  total  expenditure  £2,230,722.  The  deficit  of  £174,124 
disclosed  by  these  figures  will  be  met  from  the  surplus  balance  of  assets,  amount- 
ing to  £210,000,  carried  forward  in  the  colony's  public  accounts  on  April  1  last, 
so  that  the  Government  will  have  in  hand  a  balance  of  £36,000  in  round  figures 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  expects 
to  make  about  £200,000  in  the  near  future  from  appreciation  of  securities  in 
which  the  sinking  funds  of  some  old  loans,  due  for  early  repayment,  are  invested, 
and  also  from  the  amortization  on  favourable  terms  of  another  old  loan. 

TOURIST  TRAFFIC 

Long-term  visitors  to  Jamaica  numbered  6,360  in  1933  compared  with  5,062 
in  1932,  and  cruise  tourists  26,994  compared  with  27,669  in  1932.  Many  more 
Canadians  now  come  to  Jamaica,  both  on  pleasure  and  on  business,  than  for- 
merly. 

FIRST  INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP  FORECAST,  1933-34 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  February  22,  1934.— The  first  forecast  of  the  1933-34  Indian  wheat 
crop  based  on  reports  received  from  provinces  and  states  comprising  a  little  over 
98  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage  in  India,  except  Kashmir,  and  covering 
an  area  sown  up  to  the  beginning  of  January,  shows  that  the  total  area  under 
cultivation  is  estimated  at  34,053,000  acres  as  compared  with  31,831,000  acres 
at  the  same  time  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  7  per  cent. 

Climatic  conditions  at  the  time  of  sowing  are  stated  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  favourable,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  crop  good,  although  more  rain 
is  badly  needed. 

The  area  under  cultivation  up  to  the  end  of  December  last  in  the  Punjab, 
which  is  estimated  to  produce  nearly  33  per  cent  of  the  total  Indian  wheat  crop, 
is  reported  to  be  10,646,000  acres,  showing  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  over  the 
estimate  of  last  year. 

In  the  United  Provinces,  whose  cultivation  of  the  total  crop  is  given  as  23 
per  cent,  the  area  sown  is  estimated  at  8,040,000  acres,  which  is  1  per  cent  above 
the  estimate  of  last  year. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  whose  .share  of  the  total  crop  is  10-3 
per  cent,  the  area  under  cultivation  is  estimated  at  3,654,000  acres,  showing  an 
increase  of  2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  estimate  of  last  year. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which  is  estimated  to  produce  7-9  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  has  been  estimated  at  3,012.000 
acres,  which  is  17  per  cent  above  the  corresponding  area  of  last  year. 

The  area  sown  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  whose  percentage  of  the  torn!  crop  is 
given  as  3-7,  is  estimated  at  1,216,000  acres  as  compared  with  1,238.000  acres 
.last  year. 
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The  area  under  cultivation  in  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  which  is 
estimated  to  produce  3  per  cent  of  the  total,  stands  at  962,000  acres  as  against 
905,000  acres  of  the  preceding  year. 

Bengal,  whose  share  of  production  is  given  as  0-4  per  cent  of  the  total,  is 
estimated  to  have  an  area  under  cultivation  of  145,000  acres  as  against  142,000 
acres  last  year. 

The  area  sown  in  Central  India,  whose  share  stands  at  5-9  per  cent,  is  esti- 
mated at  2,125,000  acres  as  compared  with  2,134,000  acres  at  the  corresponding 
date  last  year. 

In  the  remaining  provinces  areas  under  cultivation  are  about  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  year. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  OF  SWEDEN  IN  1933 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo.  February  22,  1934. — During  1933  the  exports  of  Swedish  iron  ore 
increased'  to  2,864*000  tons  from  the  1932  figure  of  2,219,000  tons.  The  total, 
however,  is  below  that  of  the  1931  returns  (4,496,000  tons)  and  that  of  1929 
(10,899,000  tons). 

With  the  exception  of  January,  exports  were  greater,  each  month  than  in 

1932,  and  an  irregular  upward  tendency  brought  the  monthly  total  to  369,000 
tons  in  November.  The  continuance  of  unfavourable  conditions  in  the  principal 
markets  for  Swedish  iron  ore  do  not  suggest  that  an  immediate  rapid  improve- 
ment in  this  basic  export  industry  will  be  effected. 

While  exports  of  iron  ore  were  increasing  at  only  a  moderate  rate  during 

1933,  the  exports  of  pig  iron  increased  surprisingly — 91,440  tons  compared  with 
48,010  tons  in  1932.  The  figure  in  1929  was  113,010  tons.  Exports  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  also  increased — 77,250  tons  compared  with  63,270  tons  in  1932. 
In  1929  exports  amounted  to  142,260  tons. 

While  the  exports  of  these  basic  metals  were  increasing,  there  was  also  a 
gratifying  improvement  in  the  domestic  demand  for  such  materials,  which  was 
maintained  largely  throughout  the  year  notwithstanding  the  prolongation  of  the 
builders'  strike.  Prices  even  showed  a  tendency  to  rise,  but  compared  with  the 
end  of  1932  the  prices  of  basic  qualities  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  quite 
unchanged  except  for  pig  iron,  the  price  of  which,  per  long  ton  f.o.b.  export  har- 
bour, increased  from  92  kronor  to  95  kronor  per  ton. 

In  the  engineering  industry  the  first  part  of  1933  showed  little  or  no  change 
with  respect  to  turnover  except  perhaps  that  the  domestic  demand  was  a  little 
weaker.  Towards  the  end  of  June  a  decided  general  improvement  was  reported, 
the  separator  industry  in  particular  having  met  with  a  greatly  improved  export 
demand.  During  the  last  quarter  difficulties  were  experienced  by  most  of  the 
industries  as  the  markets  for  agricultural  equipment  continued  to  be  on  a  much 
restricted  scale,  while  exports  of  ball  bearings  and  telephonic  apparatus  declined. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  market  for  internal  combustion  motors  and  for  the  higher 
grades  of  Swedish  steel  improved.  As  the  year  closed,  the  situation  maintained 
its  stability,  the  losses  of  some  manufacturers  being  offset  by  gains  made  by 
others  such  as  the  manufacturers  of  oil  and  electric  motors.  The  changes  which 
occurred  in  the  exports  of  the  leading  groups  of  engineering  industries  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  following: — 


1931         1932  1033 


Export  Figures  in  1,000  Kronor 


Ball-  and  roller  bearings  

Combustion  and  hot  air  motors  

Generators,  motors,  etc.,  electric  .  . 

Separators  

Telephonic  and  telegraphic  apparatus 


25,446  24,91 1  18,801 

10,769  7,083  8,222 

24,069  17.770  1 8,479 

14.11(5  10.780  11.303 

14,903  7.130  4,010 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SWEDEN  DURING  1933 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  February  23, 1934. — As  in  practically  every  industrial  country,  the  out- 
standing  economic  problem  awaiting  a  solution  in  Sweden  is  that  of  unemploy- 
ment. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  undiminished  in  spite  of 
greater  production,  it  might  be  said  that  the  situation  in  Sweden  at  the  end  of 
1933  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

An  upward  trend  in  general  conditions  was  first  unmistakably  observed  in 
Sweden  towards  the  end  of  1932.  Since  then  progress  has  continued  notwith- 
standing the  cessation  of  building  operations  on  account  of  labour  disputes  which 
commenced  as  early  as  April  and  are  still  awaiting  settlement.  The  general 
improvement  in  conditions  was  in  fact  so  widespread  that  it  was  only  recently 
that  the  repercussions  of  the  building  dispute  on  industries  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  importance  to  builders  were  felt  at  all.  In  spite  of  this  grave  disturb- 
ance, which  put  a  period  to  new  construction,  house  rents  throughout  the  year 
continued  to  decline  practically  everywhere. 

STATE  FINANCES 

The  State  Audit  Department  reported  that  for  the  budget  year  1932-33  the 
state  finances  showed  a  deficit  of  18-74  million  kronor  in  net  revenue,  and  an 
increase  in  expenditures  over  the  estimates  amounting  to  11-21  millions.  Trans- 
fers in  connection  with  unemployment  schemes  were  apparently  largely 
responsible  for  the  rise  in  expenditures. 

Increases  in  revenue  over  the  estimates  were  recorded  in  the  case  of  income 
and  property  taxes,  and  in  that  of  stamp  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  deficits 
were  sustained  with  respect  to  customs  duties,  automobile  taxes,  and  in  receipts 
from  the  state  railways.  As  a  result  of  budgetary  deficits,  the  total  value  of 
the  state  assets  declined  from  1,342-46  to  1,252-98  million  kronor. 

NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  position  of  the  national  debt  of  Sweden  at  various  dates  is  more  easily 
seen  from  the  following  table: — 

June  30,     June  30,  Oct.  31, 

1932           1933  1933 

Figures  in  Million  Kronor 

Bond  loan                                                             1,741.0       1.887.8  1,911.9 

Loan  from  state  institutions                                    193.5         219.8  220.6 

Other  funded  debt                                                     6.0             5.6  10.1 

National  debt  bonds,  etc                                         214.8         245.3  250.1 

Total   2,155.3       2,358.5  2,392.7 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  improvement  in  the  bond  markets 
resulted  in  a  conversion  of  120  million  kronor  early  in  August  against  a  new  issue 
for  140  millions.   Exchanges  to  a  value  of  over  100  million  kronor  were  effected. 

Later,  on  August  31  redemption  was  announced  of  a  1913  4^  per  cent  issue 
against  an  exchange  for  4  per  cent  bonds.  By  the  end  of  October,  59-3  millions 
of  the  original  72  million  kronor  issue  had  been  converted,  and  on  October  27 
it  was  further  announced  that  holders  of  a  5-J  per  cent  dollar  issue,  totalling  30 
million  kronor,  might  exchange  their  bonds  for  3^  per  cent  kronor  bonds,  the  rate 
of  exchange  being  4,600  kronor  for  $1,000,  the  bonds  to  run  for  at  least  ten  years. 
Normally  all  Swedish  bond  issues  contain  a  clause  providing  for  retirement  at 
any  time  at  a  price  slightly  above  the  par  of  issue. 

MONEY  MARKET 

Towards  the  end  of  1932  the  Swedish  money  market  maintained  a  fairly 
easy  position,  and  the  commercial  banks  had  little  recourse  to  the  facilities  of 
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the  Riksbank,  the  central  bank  of  issue.  The  official  discount  rate  was  3^  per 
cent,  established  September  1,  1932.  At  the  end  of  1932  the  entire  internal  bill 
holdings  of  the  Riksbank  only  amounted  to  134-3  million  kronor.  The  total  for 
1931  was  482-2  millions. 

At  the  end  of  1932  sight  deposits  at  the  Riksbank  totalled  201-5  million 
kronor,  while  the  Riksbank's  deposits  in  "banks  abroad"  aggregated  198-6 
millions. 

During  the  early  months  of  1933  no  appreciable  change  occurred  in  the 
money  market  except  that  sight  deposits  increased  slightly  to  225-7  million 
kronor,  while  holdings  of  domestic  bills  declined  to  48-5  millions,  and  the  deposits 
in  foreign  banks  increased  to  303-8  millions.  The  position  of  the  Riksbank 
continuing  to  be  strong,  a  reduction  was  made  in  the  discount  rate  on  June  1  to 
3  per  cent.  The  plentiful  supply  of  foreign  exchange  is  to  be  noted.  By  the  end 
of  June  the  sight  deposits  had  increased  again  to  324  millions,  while  the  volume 
of  domestic  bills  held  by  the  Riksbank  showed  a  small  increase  to  68-2  millions, 
and  the  deposits  of  the  banks  abroad  increased  still  further  to  a  total  of  315-6 
million  kronor. 

During  the  summer  months  the  plentiful  supply  of  money  was  placing  a 
strain  on  the  banks  as  they  could  find  no  profitable  employment  for  it.  At  this 
time,  as  reported  above,  the  state  undertook  important  conversions.  By  the  end 
of  September  sight  deposits  bearing  no  interest  at  the  Riksbank  had  increased 
to  408-2  million  kronor.  Domestic  bills  only  aggregated  13-8  millions,  as  there 
was  so  much  money  available  that  the  necessity  for  discounting  at  the  Riksbank 
practically  disappeared.  The  Riksbank's  deposits  abroad  again  showed  an 
increase  to  342-9  million  kronor.  Government  funds  on  deposit,  which  were 
152-7  million  kronor  at  the  end  of  1932  and  244-1  million  kronor  at  the  end  of 
May,  declined  to  121-4  millions  by  the  end  of  September.  These  deposits  rose 
again  in  November  to  252-8  million  kronor,  when  withdrawals  by  the  public 
for  tax  purposes  amounted  to  107  millions,  and  the  year  closed  at  220-9  million 
kronor. 

Holdings  of  foreign  bills  at  the  end  of  1932  only  amounted  to  24-9  million 
kronor,  but  by  the  end  of  March  the  total  had  declined  to  4-5  millions,  and  to 
3-7  millions  by  the  end  of  June.  It  was  reported  at  this  time  that  importers 
were  not  finding  it  necessary  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Riksbank  to  finance  their 
foreign  purchases,  and  by  the  end  of  September  the  holdings  of  foreign  bills  had 
declined  to  2-4  millions.  During  October,  however,  the  bank  began  to  purchase 
heavily,  apparently  to  prevent  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  rates  of  exchange,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  holdings  of  foreign  bills  had  increased  to  111-6  million 
kronor,  while  the  holdings  of  foreign  currency  aggregated  209-8  million  kronor 
— a  total  which  had  been  slowly  increasing  from  the  160-4  millions  which  the 
bank  held  at  the  end  of  1932. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  position  with  respect  to  sight  deposits  was 
most  unusual.  These  aggregated  514-6  million  kronor,  while  at  that  time  the 
entire  note  circulation  was  only  573-9  millions.  Holdings  of  liquid  assets  were 
also  large,  and  on  December  1  the  bank  rate  was  further  reduced  to  2h  per  cent, 
the  lowest  on  record. 

Gold  holdings  of  the  Riksbank,  which  were  stationary  throughout  1932  at 
206  million  kronor,  increased  remarkably  during  April  of  1933  to  266  millions. 
Another  great  increase  occurred  in  July  to  340  millions,  and  continuous  addi- 
tions brought  the  total  to  378  millions  at  the  end  of  September.  At  the  end  of 
1933  it  had  fallen  slightly  to  370  million  kronor. 

At  the  end  of  1933  the  position,  compared  with  1932,  was  as  follows: — 


Cash 


77452— 3  J 


Swedish  gold  coins 


Foreign  gold  coins  and  gold  not  coined 


Dec,  1932       Doc.  1033 
1,000  Kronor  l.ooo  Kronor 
45.018  45.626 
160.301  214.125 
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Liabilities 

Swedish  Government  bonds  

Domestic  bills  

Foreign  bills  

Deposits  w  ith  foreign  banks  or  bankers  .  . 

Notes  in  circulation   598,215  647,595 

Sight  deposits   201,567  469,452 

One  example  of  the  progress  made  in  Swedish  banking  during  1933  may  be 
cited.  In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1522  (April  1,  1933)  reference 
was  made  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  commercial  banks,  whose  operations  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  Kreuger  crash.  Assistance  was  extended  to  this  bank 
by  the  Riksbank  and  by  certain  private  banks  to  a  total  of  214-7  million  kronor, 
to  be  liquidated  in  ten  years.  Before  the  end  of  1933  half  of  this  loan  had  been 
retired,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  equal  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  bank  was  able 
to  declare  a  dividend  on  the  operations  of  1933  amounting  to  8  per  cent. 

The  commercial  banks  at  the  end  of  1932  reported  deposits  amounting  to 
3,556  million  kronor.  During  1933  the  total  of  deposits  showed  no  great  tend- 
ency to  change  until  after  mid-summer,  when  some  increases  were  reported  At 
the  end  of  1933  the  total  had  reached  3,629  millions,  a  moderate  increase  over 
1932.  Loans  by  commercial  banks  at  the  end  of  1932  amounted  to  4,316  mi1  lion 
kronor.  During  1933  the  total  was  irregularly  reduced  until  it  declined  to  3,905 
millions  at  the  end  of  December. 

At  the  end  of  1932  the  note  circulation  of  the  Riksbank  was  598  million 
kronor.  After  the  turn  of  the  year  there  was  the  usual  seasonal  reduction  in 
demand  and  the  total  declined  considerably  to  an  average  for  the  first  quarter 
of  554  millions.  From  September  onwards  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
circulation  and  at  the  end  of  1933  it  had  increased  to  647  million  kronor. 

Clearings  through  the  Riksbank  for  the  month  of  December,  1931,  aggre- 
gated 2,418  million  kronor.  For  the  last  month  of  1932  this  total  had  declined 
to  1,894  millions,  while  for  December,  1933,  the  remarkably  low  total  of  1,563 
million  kronor  was  reported. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Part  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Swedish  Government  in  recent  years  aimed 
at  a  stabilization  of  prices,  and  while  there  was  a  desire  to  maintain  some  sort 
of  stability  in  foreign  exchange  with  the  pound  sterling,  the  latter  was  only  of 
secondary  importance.  Towards  the  end  of  1932  there  was  a  tendency  for  the 
krona  to  appreciate  in  terms  of  the  pound,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  from 
April  to  December  improved  from  19*71  to  18-32.  After  the  new  year  the  krona 
depreciated  slowly  during  the  early  months  until  a  rate  of  19-07  was  estab- 
lished in  April.  The  United  States  left  the  gold  standard  on  April  20  and  the 
position  of  the  krona  in  relation  to  the  pound  became  somewhat  involved.  It 
was  allowed  to  depreciate  still  further  and  the  average  rate  for  May  was  19  45, 
at  which  point  the  Riksbank  had  no  difficulty  in  controlling  it.  From  this  time 
onwards  there  appears  to  have  been  a  heavy  purchase  of  sterling  by  the  Riks- 
bank to  prevent  any  rise  in  the  krona  and  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  the 
rate  was  close  to  19-40. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States  dollar,  the  rate  during  the  year  was  sub- 
ject to  violent  fluctuations.  At  the  middle  of  December,  1932,  the  rate  was 
at  5-58,  and  it  remained  close  to  this  until  March  14,  when  it  was  at  5-54A.  On 
March  15  the  rate  dropped  6  ore.  On  May  1,  after  the  United  States  had  left 
the  gold  standard,  the  rate  had  appreciated  to  4-97,  and  by  May  6  to  4-79,  but 
declining  to  5  on  May  20. 

Since  that  time  the  great  uncertainty  which  has  everywhere  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  dollar  has  been  responsible  for  heavy  fluctuations  in 
exchange  rates.  The  tendency  has  been  for  an  appreciation  of  the  dollar  and 
the  average  rate  for  December  was  3-80.   Gold  exchange  rates  have,  of  course, 


Dec..  1932 
1.000  Kronor 
238,364 
134,285 
24,848 
189,623 


Dec,  1933 
1,000  Kronor 
226,673 
16,036 
255,282 
193,710 
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followed  much  the  same  course  as  the  pound  in  its  relation  to  such  gold  standard 
currencies  as  the  franc  and  the  reichsmark. 

STOCK  MARKET 

During  the  early  months  of  1933  the  stock  market  was  extremely  listless 
with  a  weakening  tendency.  An  improvement  was  first  definitely  observed 
towards  the  middle  of  March.  However,  the  volume  of  business  of  the  Stock- 
holm Stock  Exchange  did  not  nearly  approach  that  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1932.  The  average  value  of  shares  traded  daily  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1932  was  1,320,000  kronor,  while  for  1933  the  average  was  350,000 
kronor.  The  quickening  of  trade  during  the  next  three  months  brought  the  daily 
average  to  542,000  kronor,  compared  with  321,000  kronor  for  the  same  period 
of  1932.  The  stimulus  of  1933  was  undoubtedly  due  to  developments  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  pronouncements  of  fiscal  policy  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment. A  renewal  of  activity  in  the  paper  and  timber  industries  increased  public 
interest  in  such  shares.  However,  a  general  tone  of  uncertainty  in  connection 
with  the  then  approaching  London  Economic  Conference  was  felt  as  June  drew 
near,  and  the  interest  in  the  stock  exchange  declined  despite  a  persistent  feeling 
of  hopefulness  concerning  Swedish  economic  development.  Until  the  end  of 
September  therefore  the  turnover  continued  at  low  levels,  the  daily  average  for 
the  third  quarter  declining  to  385,000  kronor. 

An  improvement  in  turnover  during  the  last  quarter  of  1933  was  due  largely 
to  the  tendency  of  the  banks  to  reduce  interest  rates  and  a  desire  to  seek  a  com- 
paratively safe  if  not  immediately  profitable  investment.  The  daily  average 
for  the  last  quarter  was  587,000  kronor,  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  daily 
average  for  the  same  period  of  1932  of  304,000  kronor. 

During  1933  the  general  improvement  in  Swedish  industrial  conditions  had 
a  stimulating  effect  on  prices.  The  average  of  eleven  typical  industrial  shares 
reported  by  the  Skandinaviska  Kredit  Aktiebolaget  increased  irregulaily 
throughout  the  year  from  88  to  105. 

BOND  MARKET 

Towards  the  end  of  1932  the  Swedish  bond  market  was  irregular,  and  well 
into  1933  investors  were  not  keenly  interested.  Government  issues  were  not 
favoured  as  the  first  budget  of  the  new  Government  was  inclined  to  make  owners 
of  capital  apprehensive.  As  a  result  a  new  50,000,000  kronor  4-per-ecnt  issue 
was  only  taken  up  by  the  public  to  the  extent  of  31,000,000  kronor.  During  the 
first  quarter  interest  rates  on  Government  bonds  increased  from  4-05  to  4-26 
per  cent  as  prices  declined,  while  for  industrial  issues  the  average  rate  increased 
but  slightly  from  4-88  to  4-95  per  cent. 

The  cautious  attitude  on  the  part  of  investors  continued  into  the  second 
quarter  and  interest  rates  continued  to  increase,  reflecting  lower  prices.  For 
Government  issues  the  rate  further  advanced  to  4-32  per  cent  in  May,  while 
for  industrial  issues,  owing  to  uncertainty  concerning  the  possible  interpretation 
of  "  gold  clauses  "  and  the  difficulties  being  experienced  in  the  United  States, 
attention  was  centred  on  strictly  domestic  industrial  issues. 

During  the  summer  confidence  in  the  Government  schemes  appeared  to  be 
growing,  and  this  important  fact,  coupled  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  money  and 
lowering  bank  rates  of  interest,  was  reflected  in  the  bond  market.  The  large- 
scale  conversion  referred  to  earlier  in  this  report,  the  72-million-kronor  1913 
issue,  was  successfully  undertaken,  while  the  Svenska  Handelsbanken  converted 
40  million  7-per-cent  bonds  to  a  41  per  cent  issue.  A  continuance  of  the  easy 
money  conditions  stimulated  further  interest  in  bonds  and  further  increases  in 
prices  developed  with  fairly  large  volumes  of  business  being  transacted.  Daily 
average  transactions  in  bonds  during  1932  only  amounted  to  287,000  kronor; 
the  average  for  1933  was  317,000  kronor.    Following  the  Riksbank's  reduction 
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in  the  discount  rate  on  December  1,  the  daily  average  for  December,  1933,  was 
391,000  kronor.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  new  industrial  issues  made  their 
appearance  after  a  long  absence.  The  effective  yield  on  Government  bonds  at 
thai  time  had  declined  to  3-74  per  cent,  and  on  industrial  bonds  to  4-37  per  cent. 

PRICE  MOVEMENTS 

An  examination  of  the  various  standard  price  indices  published  in  Sweden 
reveals  the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  those  directing 
the  financial  policy  of  the  country  in  maintaining  stable  internal  price  condi- 
tions. Towards  the  end  of  1932  as  the  krona  appreciated  with  respect  to  the 
pound  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  general  price  level.  The  index  for  all 
goods  decreased  from  110  in  September,  when  the  rate  of  exchange  was  19-50, 
to  108  in  December,  when  the  rate  for  the  month  was  18-32.  The  rate  of 
exchange  did  not  reach  19-40  until  the  month  of  May  in  1933,  by  which  time 
the  general  price  index  had  declined  to  105.  The  rate  of  exchange  was  then 
maintained  at  19-40  throughout  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  by  December  the 
index  quoted  had  been  raised  to  110. 

The  index  for  raw  materials  was  rather  steady  throughout  the  year  at  107, 
with  the  usual  seasonal  declines  in  the  autumn.  However,  the  indices  for  semi- 
and  completely-manufactured  goods  rose  steadily  from  103  and  107  to  107  and 
114  respectively.  The  effect  of  these  increases  can  be  seen  in  the  index  for 
exported  goods,  which,  according  to  Svenska  Handelsbanken,  increased  from  105 
to  118,  although  the  price  for  imports  only  increased  from  93  to  94. 

The  cost  of  living,  which  is  estimated  quarterly,  fluctuated  between  153  and 
154  compared  with  an  average  of  156  for  1932.  An  important  reduction 
occurred  in  the  rent  index — from  206  to  202 — while  reductions  also  took  place  in 
the  fuel  and  light  index  from  142  to  136,  and  in  clothing  from  166  to  164.  The 
index  for  taxation  rose  from  171  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  to  189  for  the 
last. 


BELGIUM  IN  1933 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  March  5,  1934. — In  the  course  of  1933  enterprises  in  ail  fields  of 
Belgian  activity  exerted  every  effort  to  adapt  themselves,  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  production,  to  the  circumstances  arising  out  of  constantly  decreasing  prices 
and  out  of  conditions  prevailing  in  markets  abroad.  These  resulted  in  a 
certain  stabilization  of  and  possibly  a  slight  improvement  in  the  national 
economy.  In  fact,  some  progress  has  been  observed  in  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion, and  a  moderate  advance  has  been  noted  in  the  volume  of  exports,  while  in 
the  last  few  months  an  increase  in  the  domestic  industrial  output  was  evident. 


prices 

Broadly  speaking,  wholesale  prices  showed  a  persistent  downward  trend 
during  the  whole  of  1933.  From  521  in  January,  the  wholesale  price  index 
dropped  to  502  in  May,  to  ascend  somewhat  during  the  summer  months  and  fall 
gradually  to  484  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  turn,  the  retail  price  index 
declined  from  724  in  January  to  695  in  July,  a  small  rise  being  observed  in  the 
succeeding  months,  reaching  700  in  December.  As  a  result  of  quota  measures, 
the  deflation  of  retail  prices  was  proportionally  less  accentuated.  Currency  depre- 
ciation being  taken  into  account,  the  retail  price  index  was  in  December,  1933, 
at  exactly  the  same  level  as  in  April,  1914,  while  the  wholesale  price  index  was 

sensibly  lower. 

J  external  trade 

Quota  measures,  high  tariffs,  and  currency  restrictions  and  fluctuations 
abroad  continued  to  exercise  an  adverse  influence  on  Belgium's  foreign  trade, 
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and  in  the  course  of  the  year  such  measures  as  import  licences  and  quotas  were 
adopted  to  counteract  the  progressive  closing  of  export  markets  and  the  swamp- 
ing of  the  domestic  market  through  abnormal  practices,  while  financial  agreements 
were  concluded  with  various  countries  abroad  with  a  view  to  accelerating  the 
payment  of  external  credits,  commercial  or  otherwise. 

The  figures  relating  to  Belgium's  external  trade  in  the  last  few  years  are 
distributed  as  follows: — 

Ratio 

Imports         Exports    of  Exports 


Year  In  1,000  Belgian  Francs    to  Imports 

1928    32,060,472  30,954,440  96.55 

1929    35,623,791  31.879.905  89.49 

1930    31,094,242  26,158,994  84.13 

1931    23,970,670  23,178,361  96.69 

1932    16,342,964  15,123,765  92.12 

1933   15,216,832  14,328,325  94.10 


One  Belgian  franc  is  equal  to  $0.0471  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

As  is  apparent  from  the  above,  the  balance  of  trade  was  less  unfavourable 
in  1933  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  ratio  of  exports  to  imports  being  94-10 
per  cent  for  that  year  and  92-12  per  cent  for  1932.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total 
value  of  Belgium's  external  trade  showed  a  decrease.  (A  detailed  review  of  the 
Bclgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union's  external  trade  will  appear  in  a  later  issue 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.) 

INDUSTRY 

A  slight  revival  manifested  itself  in  some  branches  of  Belgian  industry,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  low  prices  was  keenly  felt.  As  in  1932,  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  was  less  favourable  than  the  first. 

The  reorganization  of  the  international  steel  cartel  has  consolidated  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Belgian  metallurgical  industry,  and  finished  products  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  a  better  demand.  A  distinct  improvement  took  place  in  the  zinc  indus- 
try. Complete  apathy  prevailed  in  structural  engineering.  The  coal  industry 
suffered  severely  from  German  competition;  despite  a  restricted  production, 
prices  remained  low,  and  stocks  increased  considerably.  Business  in  the  glass 
industry  showed  progress;  the  heavy  chemical  industries  were  forced  to  reduce 
their  activities;  and  improved  conditions  were  observed  in  wool  enterprises,  but 
the  cotton  mills  were  hard  hit.  The  building  trades  were  kept  busy  throughout 
the  year.  Despite  difficulties  encountered  in  export  markets,  the  situation  in  the 
cement  industry  was  satisfactory.  Prices  were  firmer  in  the  diamond  industry. 
The  alimentary  industries  experienced  a  good  year.  Electrical  enterprises  brought 
fair  returns.  The  production  of  paper  mills  was  curtailed.  Finally,  conditions 
in  the  tobacco  industry  were  favourable. 

AGRICULTURE 

As  in  1932,  the  abundant  crops  had  a  detrimental  influence  on  prices,  but  the 
quota  measures  adopted  by  the  Belgian  Government,  together  with  the  allocation 
to  wheat  growers  of  compensations  derived  from  the  tax  of  10  francs  ($0-278 
at  par)  per  100  kilograms  (220-46  pounds)  imposed  on  all  imported  wheat, 
relieved  agriculture  to  some  extent,  and  the  situation,  taken  as  a  whole,  was 
possibly  a  little  better  than  in  the  previous  year.  However,  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  were  still  hindered  by  high  tariffs  and  quota  measures  abroad. 
There  was  a  slight  revival  in  the  live  stock  and  egg  trades.  On  the  other  hand, 
market  gardening  and  fruit-growing  experienced  a  less  satisfactory  year. 

BANKING 

The  stagnation  of  business,  coupled  with  monetary  instability  abroad,  caused 
Belgian  banking  activities  to  be  reduced  considerably,  and,  in  view  of  the  general 
uncertainty,  substantial  cash  reserves  were  maintained. 
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During  the  whole  year  the  discount  rate  remained  at  3|  per  cent,  thus  giving 
to  national  economy  the  great  advantage  of  stability  and  moderation  in  the  price 
of  short-term  credits. 

MONETARY  SITUATION 

On  December  25,  1933,  the  gold  cover  reached  13,660,841,000  francs,  against 
12,976,790,000  francs  on  December  25,  1932— an  increase  of  684,051,000  francs. 
Paper  issues  were  covered  by  metal  in  a  proportion  of  68-31  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  1933,  practically  the  same  figure  as  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  By  law, 
the  percentage  required  for  the  gold  cover  is  40. 

During  the  year  the  Belgian  franc  remained  perfectly  stable  and  was  often 
at  a  premium  over  all  other  currencies. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Dullness  prevailed  on  the  Stock.  Exchange.  The  beginning  of  the  year  wit- 
nessed a  general  decline,  when  stocks  reached  as  low  a  level  as  the  lowest  in  1932, 
followed  by  a  rise  which  continued  until  October,  and  by  a  decided  fall  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  However,  there  was  a  substantial  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  stocks  sold.   State  bonds  were  firmer  than  all  other  securities. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

As  a  result  of  rigid  economy,  Belgian  public  finance  showed  a  decided 
improvement  ;  the  deficit  of  the  1933  Budget  was  made  good,  and  the  equilibrium 
of  the  1934  Budget  has  been  assured.  But  taxation  is  very  heavy.  It  is  reported 
that  revenue  from  taxes  in  1933  amounted  to  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total 
national  income  and  to  about  the  same  figure  as  in  1927 — that  is,  in  a  year  of  full 
prosperity. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Out  of  an  approximate  working  population  of  1,605,000,  figures  issued  by 
the  Banque  Nationale  disclosed  that  the  unemployed  in  November,  1932,  totalled 
318,200.  No  detailed  data  have  been  published  as  regards  1933,  but  in  authori- 
tative quarters  it  is  stated  that  unemployment  has  decreased  somewhat. 

On  the  whole,  Belgium's  economic  situation  seems  to  have  been  slightly 
better  than  in  1932,  and  the  opinion  prevails  that  this  country  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion, as  a  result  of  the  adaptation  of  industry  to  present  circumstances,  to  take 
advantage  of  any  improvement  which  might  take  place  in  world  conditions. 


NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  DURING  1933 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(In  this  report  the  ton  referred  to  is  the  metric  ton  of  2,205  pounds;   one  guilder 
equals  40  cents  Canadian  at  par) 

III 

LUMBER  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Among  all  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  there  are  none  whose  per 
capita  consumption  of  lumber  and  wood  products  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  forested  area  is  small  and  domestic  elm  is  the  only  wood 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  requirements. 

Varieties  of  lumber  imported  in  the  largest  quantities  are  ordinary  spruce 
and  pine,  wrhich  come  principally  from  the  Baltic  and  Russia,  although  in  addi- 
tion there  is  a  wide  range  of  hardwoods  and  exotic  woods  which  originate  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Speaking  generally,  lumber  imports  during  1933  were  larger  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  although  they  were  still  well  below  the  level  of  1930  and 
1931.  Hand-to-mouth  purchases  during  1932,  which  exhausted  stocks,  were  the 
cause  of  the  stimulation  which  was  noticeable  during  the  period  under  review. 

Oak. — Oak  is  one  of  the  principal  woods  used  in  the  Dutch  furniture  manu- 
facturing industry.  Some  6,630  standards  of  oak  logs  and  timbers  were  imported 
in  1933  in  comparison  with  7,300  standards  in  1932,  and  the  respective  values 
were  888,000  and  1,050,000  guilders.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  came  from  Ger- 
many, with  the  balance  distributed  among  Denmark,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Bel- 
gium.   (One  standard  equals  1,980  board  feet). 

As  regards  oak  lumber,  imports  totalled  9,196  standards  (2,305,000  guilders) 
against  8,292  standards  (2,414,000  guilders)  in  1932.  The  United  States  was 
the  principal  supplier  with  3,582  standards  (757,000  guilders),  followed  by  Poland 
and  Germany. 

Pine  and  Spruce. — Pine  and  spruce  are  the  general  utility  woods  in  Holland; 
the  quantity  of  these  imported  exceed  those  of  all  other  varieties.  They  come 
principallv  in  the  form  of  sawn  lumber,  and  in  1933  totalled  452,428  standards 
(35,675,000  guilders)  against  299,763  standards  (23,885,000  guilders)  in  1932. 
Russia  is  the  piincipal  source  of  spruce  and  pine  lumber,  about  half  of  the  total 
— 206,604  standards  valued  at  16,004,000  guilders — coming  from  that  country, 
followed  bv  Finland  with  97,282  standards  (5,941,000  guilders),  Sweden  with 
71,594  standards  (5,570,000  guilders),  and  Poland  with  48,303  standards  (4.594,- 
000  guilders).  A  small  balance  originated  in  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
Baltic  States. 

Spruce  and  pine  log  and  timber  imports — 35,676  standards  valued  at  2,266,- 
000  guilders — are  of  considerably  less  importance  than  lumber,  and  are  divided 
among  Germany,  Russia,  and  Latvia. 

Douglas  Fir. — In  the  Dutch  trade  statistics  Douglas  fir  and  Southern  pine 
are  grouped  together  under  the  classification  of  "American  pine."  Total  imports 
of  Douglas  fir  timbers  were  4,289  standards  (584,000  guilders)  in  company m 
with  2,985  standards  (454,000  guilders)  in  1932.  The  United  States  is  ci  edited 
with  3,898  standards.  A  large  part  of  the  proportion  which  consists  of  Douglas 
fir  will  have  been  shipped  by  Canadian  exporters.  Most  of  the  balance  will 
probably  have  been  of  Canadian  origin,  but  no  detailed  statistics  are  available. 
The  volume  of  "American  pine  "  entering  the  country  as  sawn  lumber  was  in 
excess  of  the  1932  figure— 4,199  standards  (676,000  guilders)  as  against  3,803 
standards  (623,000  guilders).  Here  again  the  statistics  show  95  per  cent  as 
having  come  from  the  United  States,  while  the  small  balance  was  probably  from 
Canadian  mills. 

Douglas  fir  is  used  extensively  in  Holland  for  harbour  work  as  well  as  for 
house  trim  and  shipbuilding.  With  a  return  of  increased  activities  in  shipping, 
its  employment  will  expand. 

Pit  Props. — The  Dutch  coal  mines  require  roughly  150,000  tons  of  pit  props 
per  annum.  In  1933  imports  from  Germany  were  85,707  tons  (1,552,000  guilders) 
and  from  Finland,  62.261  tons  (599,000  guilders).  Other  contributors  were  Bel- 
gium, Poland,  and  Latvia. 

Piles. — Owing  to  the  topography  of  the  Netherlands,  buildings  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  must  be  erected  on  piles,  which  are  first  driven  into  the 
soft  soil  to  ensure  a  sound  and  firm  foundation.  This  creates  a  demand  fur  poles 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  most  of  which  come  from  Gcrmanv.  In  1933  total 
imports  were  80,320  tons  (1,434,000  guilders). 

Railway  Ties. — The  importation  of  railway  ties  has  declined  sharply  since 
1930.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  financial  position  of  the  Dutch  transportation 
companies,  replacements  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  1933  there  were 
only  299,098  units  (511,000  guilders)  imported  in  comparison  with  807,714  units 
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(2,350,000  guilders)  in  1932.    In  1933  imports  were  divided  between  Poland  and 

Germany. 

Pulp  wood. — There  is  no  pulpwood  production  in  the  Netherlands,  and  this 
is  consequently  a  product  of  some  importance  as  far  as  the  import  trade  in  lumber 
products  is  concerned.  Prior  to  1932  annual  imports  approximated  400,000  cubic 
metres.  In  that  year  they  dropped  to  140,126  cubic  metres,  to  rise  in  1933  to 
430,989  cubic  metres  with  a  value  of  2,405,000  guilders.  Russia  has  all  along 
been  the  principal  country  of  supply.  In  1933  Russia  was  credited  with  391,712 
cubic  metres  (2,190,000  guilders),  and  Finland  with  38,254  cubic  metres  (207,000 
guilders).  No  pulpwood  has  ever  entered  the  Netherlands  from  Canada,  although 
if  Russian  price  competition  could  be  met,  worthwhile  business  could  be 
developed. 

Cooperage  Stock. — Holland  has  an  extensive  cooperage  industry  which 
makes  containers  not  only  for  many  commodities  produced  in  the  domestic 
market,  but  also  for  export  to  adjacent  countries  such  as  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Imports  of  staves,  tops  and  bottoms  for  barrels  in  1933  totalled  12,873  tons 
(659,000  guilders).  Germany  supplied  4,966  metric  tons  (259,000  guilders),  a 
large  percentage  of  which  would  be  hardwood.  There  were  2,288  tons  (30,000 
guilders)  from  Russia,  2,419  tons  (193,000  guilders)  from  Poland,  and  1,323  tons 
(106,000  guilders)  from  the  United  States.  Business  with  Canada  is  small.  Uncier 
ordinary  circumstances  there  is  a  good  demand  for  cooperage  stock  for  the  manu- 
facture of  barrels  to  hold  herrings,  fruit  pulp,  and  similar  commodities,  although 
at  the  present  time  this  is  below  normal. 

Exports  of  finished  barrels  and  casks  in  1933  totalled  2,031  tons.  Belgium 
and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  destinations,  followed  by  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

Apart  from  cooperage  stock,  some  finished  barrels  are  imported,  734  tons 
in  1933,  practically  all  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 

In  addition  to  the  new  products,  there  is  a  market  for  used  barrels,  imports 
of  which  in  1933  weighed  10,382  tons,  some  from  the  United  States,  but  prin- 
cipally from  neighbouring  countries. 

Other  Wood  Products. — There  is  some  wooden  furniture  imported  from 
Belgium  and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  from  Germany,  but  Canadian  producers  have 
never  been  able  to  compete.  Meat  skewers  have  come  from  Canada  in  com- 
petition with  the  German  product.  There  is  also  a  market  for  a  wide  range  of 
small  wooden  products  provided  the  style  is  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the 
market  and  the  prices  competitive.  Generally  speaking,  however,  European 
manufacturers,  particularly  German,  undersell  exporters  from  countries  as  far 
distant  as  Canada  as  they  are  not  handicapped  by  high  transportation  charges. 

There  is  some  sale  for  hickory  axe  and  hammer  handles  of  American  origin. 
Automobile  batteries  are  not  manufactured  in  Holland  and  consequently  the 
demand  for  separators  is  small.  In  addition,  a  German  battery  which  dominates 
the  market  is  now  using  rubber  separators  as  a  substitute  for  wood. 

Some  258  tons  of  hardwood  for  parquet  floors  was  imported,  as  compared 
with  440  tons  in  1932.  Canadian  maple  for  this  purpose  is  in  very  limited 
demand,  oak  being  the  principal  wood  used. 

Plywood. — While  plywood  is  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands,  it  is  also 
imported.  Alder  and  birch  are  the  principal  woods  used  as  a  raw  material.  In 
the  year  under  review  23,970  metric  tons  (2,435,000  guilders)  of  alder  and  birch 
plywood  were  imported — an  increase  of  almost  100  per  cent  from  the  1932 
figures.  More  than  half  of  the  total  was  from  Finland  and  Poland,  followed 
by  Russia,  Latvia,  and  Germany.  Oak  plywood  imports  totalled  929  tons,  and 
there  was  an  additional  1 ,938  tons  of  plywood  from  non-specified  woods,  in  which 
Douglas  fir  would  be  included.  Some  130  tons  (18,000  guilders)  are  credited 
to  Canada  and  1,107  tons  (151,000  guilders)  to  the  United  States. 
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Wood-pulp. — Holland  is  a  good  market  for  wood-pulp.  There  is  an  import- 
ant rayon  industry,  which  is  a  large  consumer,  while  in  addition  the  production 
of  paper  is  substantial.  There  are  few  countries  m  the  world  where  on  a  per 
capita  basis  a  greater  number  of  papers  and  periodicals  are  published.  In  addi- 
tion, paper  is  produced  for  general  purposes  for  use  on  the  domestic  market  as 
well  as  for  export. 

Mechanical  'Pulp.— Some  15,051  tons  (306,000  guilders)  of  mechanical  pulp 
entered  Holland  against  11,966  (259,000  guilders)  in  1932.  Norway  is  credited 
with  90  per  cent  of  the  imports. 

Chemical  Pulp. — Imports  of  chemical  pulp  other  than  sulphite  totalled  5,904 
tons  (192,000  guilders),  in  comparison  with  2,115  tons  (127,000  guilders)  in 
1932.  The  bulk  of  this  came  from  Sweden,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Finland 
and  Norway. 

Sulphite. — Sulphite  cellulose  is  the  most  important  item — 72,458  tons  com- 
pared with  68,855  tons  in  1932.    Particulars  of  sulphite  pulp  imports  are  sub- 


1932  1933 

Country  of  Origin  M,  Tons  1,000  Fl.  M.  Tons       1,000  Fl. 

Germany   18,206  1,146  20,855  1,325 

Finland   10,132  588  11.886  594 

Norway   14,318  1,222  9,621  692 

Sweden   22,420  2,164  22,247  1,476 

Canada   1,667  227  6,759  782 

Total   68,855  5,517  72,548  4,953 


HIDES,   SKINS,  LEATHER,   AND  FOOTWEAR 

The  total  quantity  of  untanned  hides  imported  into  the  Netherlands  in 
1933  was  approximately  32,400  tons. 

The  first  classification  in  the  trade  statistics  is  termed  "  exotic  hides  and 
skins,  other  than  snake,  bird,  and  lizard  skins."  This  is  subdivided  into  two 
headings,  "  salted "  and  "  dried ".  Total  imports  of  the  former  were  10,692 
tons  (3,536,000  guilders).  Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  total  came  from  Bel- 
gium, more  than  a  quarter  is  credited  to  Argentina,  and  the  United  States  is 
credited  with  1,016  tons. 

Imports  of  the  same  skins  in  the  dried  condition  were  4,334  tons  (1,934,000 
guilders),  of  which  1,169  tons  came  from  South  Africa,  896  tons  from  Belgium, 
and  407  tons  from  Colombia.  From  the  Dutch  East  Indies  1,313  tons  of  Java 
cow  hides  and  1,517  tons  of  Java  buffalo  hides  were  imported.  Imports  of 
horsehides  totalled  1,589  tons  (338,000  guilders),  more  than  double  the  volume 
in  the  1932  period.  The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  498  tons,  Belgium 
with  327  tons,  Germany  with  261  tons,  and  Lithuania  with  182  tons. 

Non-specified  cow  hide  imports  rose  from  4,176  tons  (1,146,000  guilders)  in 
1932  to  5,682  tons  (1,805,000  guilders),  slightly  more  than  half  of  which  were  of 
German  origin,  followed  by  Belgium  (1,500  tons)  and  Poland.  Imports  of  calf 
skins  increased  from  6,132  tons  to  6,166  tons.  France  is  the  principal  country 
of  origin,  followed  by  Germany,  Poland,  and  Belgium. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing,  there  are  small  quantities  of  other  miscellaneous 
skins  entering  Holland,  such  as  those  of  the  goat,  sheep,  and  rabbit.  Some 
Canadian  cow  hides  have  been  purchased  by  Dutch  buyers  during  the  year.  The 
quantity,  however,  has  not  been  large  enough  to  warrant  specific  mention  in 
the  trade  statistics.  The  extent  to  which  business  can  be  developed  is  dependent 
largely  on  price. 

FURS 

Undressed  Furs. — Undressed  furs  and  skins  are  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  prepared  article.  Imports  of  the  former  totalled  72  tons  (616,000  guilders). 
Thirty-two  tons  (220,000  guilders)  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  17  tons 
(105,000  guilders)  from  Germany.    These  represent  purchases  made  by  Dutch 
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buyers  at  the  fur  auctions  in  London  and  Leipzig.  There  are  additional  small 
imports  from  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Russia,  and  Belgium. 

Dressed  Furs. — As  regards  dressed  furs,  whether  or  not  manufactured  into 
articles  of  clothing,  total  imports  were  247  tons  valued  at  3,882,000  guilders. 
Germany  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Belgium  and  France. 

LEATHER 

There  is  a  well-established  tanning  industry  in  Holland  which,  as  far  as 
sole  leather,  belting,  and  technical  leathers  are  concerned,  is  able  to  produce 
a  surplus  over  and  above  requirements  of  the  domestic  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  quantities  of  upper  leathers  must  be  purchased  abroad. 

Sole  Leather. — Imports  of  vegetable-tanned  sole  leather  dropped  from  509 
tons  in  1932  to  325  tons  in  1933,  most  of  which  was  of  German  origin.  Imports 
of  chrome-tanned  sole  leather  were  only  14  tons,  and  those  of  sole  leather 
offal  weighed  225  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  the  last-named  product 
weighed  698  tons.   Exports  of  vegetable  tanned  sole  leather  were  336  tons. 

Belting  and  Technical  Leathers. — Imports  in  1933  of  leather  belting  and 
technical  leathers  weighed  90  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  was  from  Belgium. 
Conversely,  exports  weighed  157  tons  (357,000  guilders).  Germany  was  the 
principal  market;  19  tons  went  to  the  United  States. 

Upper  Leather. — Imports  of  chrome-tanned  Java  and  box  calf  upper  leathers 
dropped  from  339  tons  (1,088,000  guilders)  in  1932  to  273  tons  (793,000 
guilders)  in  1933.  Of  the  latter  quantity,  202  tons  were  from  Germany,  33 
tons  from  Sweden,  and  13  tons  from  the  United  States.  Some  521  tons 
(2,939,000  guilders)  of  other  chrome-tanned  upper  leather  entered  the  country. 
Germany  is  credited  with  208  tons,  the  United  Kingdom  with  101  tons,  and  the 
United  States  with  87  tons. 

As  regards  non-specified  vegetable-tanned  upper  leather,  imports  totalled 
167  tons  of  which  105  tons  is  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Patent  leather 
imports  dropped  from  205  tons  (937,000  guilders)  in  1932  to  179  tons  (714,000 
guilders)  in  1933,  of  which  103  tons  (419,000  guilders)  were  from  Germany,  67 
tons  (260,000  guilders)  from  the  United  States,  and  3  tons  each  from  Belgium 
and  Switzerland.  Some  Canadian  patent  leather  has  been  sold  during  the  year, 
but  the  volume  has  been  small.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  this  product  and 
if  a  larger  number  of  Canadian  tanners  had  been  in  a  position  to  submit  com- 
petitive quotations,  business  could  have  been  expanded. 

As  far  as  imports  of  other  leathers  are  concerned,  there  were  627  tons  of 
lining  leather,  most  of  which  was  from  France;  110  tons  of  washleather,  and 
367  tons  of  other  non-specified  leathers. 

Leather  Footwear. — Import  quota  restrictions  prevent  the  development  of 
any  trade  with  Canada  in  leather  boots  and  shoes.  They  have  also  had  the 
effect  of  limiting  imports  from  the  countries  which  formerly  were  exporters  cf 
these  products  to  the  Netherlands.  In  1932,  1,060,053  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes 
(2,420,000  guilders)  were  imported  from  all  sources,  and  in  1933  the  figures 
dropped  to  650,728  pairs  (1,801,000  guilders),  of  which  237,000  pairs  came  from 
Germany,  170,873  pairs  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  166,144  from  the  United 
Kingdom.   Most  of  the  balance  was  from  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

Rubber  Footwear. — There  is  no  domestic  production  of  boots  and  shoes  of 
rubber.  The  number  of  pairs  imported  in  1932  was  3,370,076  (1,682,000  guilders), 
and  in  1933,  2,384,208  (1,229,000  guilders).  Canadian  rubber  boots  and  goloshes, 
as  well  as  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  have  been  sold  in  Holland  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  although  they  have  lost  ground  recently  in  the 
face  of  intensified  European  and  Japanese  competition.  This  is  particularly  so 
as  far  as  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  are  concerned.  First  the  Germans  and 
now  the  Japanese  are  manufacturing  these  at  prices  with  which  no  Canadian 
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producer  can  compete.  They  are  also  imported  from  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium, 
and  Poland,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  Great  Britain.  Canadian  rubber  boots 
for  fishermen  and  seamen  are  still  imported  extensively,  although  here  too 
Japanese  competition  is  making  itself  felt.  Other  competitors  are  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  Rubber  goloshes  and 
snow  boots  are  not  worn  extensively  in  Holland,  climatic  conditions  being  such 
as  no+  to  necessitate  their  use. 

Details  regarding  the  importation  of  all  types  of  boots  and  shoes  of  rubber 
or  for  the  greater  part  of  rubber  are  appended:  — 

1932  1933 

Country  of  Origin  Pairs  1,000  Fl.  Pairs  1,000  Fl. 

Germany    519,231  273  632.760  334 

Belgium    405.676  126  452.297  166 

United  Kingdom   163.746  121  112,614  82 

Czechoslovakia   230,474  241  150,602  122 

Poland   375.109  187  271,357  124 

Japan   1,493.542  577  643.334  299 

Canada   7,221  36  6,955  24 

Total   3,370,076  1,682  2,384,208  1,229 

Other  Leather  Products. — Italy  supplied  nearly  half  of  the  92,380  dozen 
pairs  of  gloves  which  entered  the  Netherlands  during  the  year,  while  Czecho- 
slovakia followed  with  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter.  Other  participants  in  the 
market  included  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 

Workmen's  gloves  are  imported  from  Canada.  The  demand  for  these,  how- 
ever, is  limited.  Climatic  conditions  allow  outdoor  workers  to  go  without  hand 
coverings  for  trhe  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it  is  only  during  periods  of 
exceptionally  cold  weather  that  there  is  any  demand.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  many  miscellaneous 
leather  goods  which  find  a  market  in  Holland.  British  factories  make  the  better- 
quality  products;  the  cheaper  varieties  come  from  Germany.  There  are  also  a 
few  imported  from  such  countries  as  France,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia. 


ITALIAN  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  centimetre  equals  0-394  inch;  one  lira  at  present  exchange  equals  about  8^  cents) 

Milan,  March  6,  1934. — During  the  past  ten  years  Canadian  rubber 
footwear  has  become  well  known  on  the  Italian  market  and  highly  appreciated, 
but  the  recent  additional  duties  on  rubber  footwear  imposed  by  the  Italian 
Government  in  order  to  protect  the  home  industry  from  Japanese  competition 
has  made  the  situation,  so  far  as  Canadian  imports  are  concerned,  more  difficult. 
The  recent  increases,  which  were  published  on  page  176  of  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  156G  (February  3,  1934),  makes  the  present  duties  as 
follows:  rubber  sports  shoes,  5  lire;  rubbers,  8  lire;  rubber  boots  and  overshoes 
up  to  12J  centimetres  in  height,  including  heel,  10  lire;  over  12^  centimetres  and 
up  to  20  centimetres,  15  lire;  over  20  and  up  to  42  centimetres,  20  lire;  over  42 
centimetres,  30  lire — all  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  surtax.  These  render  the 
importation  of  certain  lines  practically  impossible.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
there  are  still  a  few  lines  that  can  be  imported,  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
exporting  to  the  Italian  market  should  not  abandon  it  if  they  can  meet  the  new- 
conditions. 

Their  products  are  already  well  known,  and  their  high  quality  is  greatly 
appreciated.  It  would  seem  hardly  feasible  that  the  local  industry  can  produce 
goods  of  the  same  quality,  particularly  as  it  is  in  the  initial  stages.  First-quality 
footwear  in  rubber  is  not  easy  to  manufacture,  and  as  the  duty  is  not  higher  for 
first  quality  than  for  second  quality,  (he  market  still  remains  open  tor  first  - 
quality  goods. 
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It  is  generally  conceded  in  Italy  that  while  Canadian  boots  are  the  best  of 
their  kind,  Swedish  goloshettes  are  the  ones  preferred  as  far  as  type  is  concerned. 
11  will  be  noted  that  the  duty  on  rubber  boots  rises  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  boot.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  Canadian  exporters  to  Italy  should 
ship  a  short  rubber  boot — that  is,  a  boot  not  higher  in  the  front  or  the  back  or 
on  both  sides  than  42  centimetres.  It  will  then  come  under  the  classification  of 
20  lire  per  pair  (plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem)  as  far  as  customs  duty  is  con- 
cerned; but  if  a  taller  boot  is  shipped  it  pays  30  lire  per  pair. 

Many  Canadian  rubber  footwear  manufacturers  have  branches  in  London, 
and  in  those  branches  stocks  should  be  carried  of  these  short  rubber  boots  ready 
for  shipment  to  Italy.  Otherwise  the  time  that  it  takes  an  agent  in  Italy  to  order 
the  goods  and  to  receive  them  from  Canada  is  so  great  that  the  Italian  importers 
and  purchasers  become  no  longer  interested.  The  delay  in  manufacturing  a  type, 
as  well  as  shipping  delays,  would  in  this  way  be  obviated.  For  example,  at  the 
present  time  it  is  considered  that  the  buyers  from  importers,  owing  to  unsettle- 
ment  through  the  change  in  duties,  will  not  pass  their  orders  for  high-quality 
goods  until  they  have  seen  all  the  products  that  can  be  produced  locally.  It  will 
then  probably  be  found  that  they  require  some  high-class  goods  and  they  will 
pass  orders  for  immediate  delivery.  The  manufacturer  who  has  prepared  some 
of  these  goods  with  short  boot  and  has  a  stock  in  London  will  then  be  able  to  do 
business  through  his  Italian  agent.  Boots  are  wanted  both  in  black  and  red. 
Apart  from  the  above,  there  will  probably  always  be  a  market  in  Italy  for  a  few 
hundred  pairs  of  high  and  low  lumbermen's  boots. 

In  so  far  as  ladies'  overshoes  or  goloshettes  are  concerned,  the  market 
demands  very  smart  types  of  a  novel  design,  in  addition  to  which  overshoes  or 
goloshettes  should  have  a  large  instep  and  a  wide  rubber  sole.  To  sell  goloshettes, 
Canadian  manufacturers  can  carry  a  small  stock  in  their  London  branches,  from 
which  their  Italian  agents  can  draw.  The  competition  of  Swedish  goloshettes 
of  the  better  quality  is  keen,  and  the  best  way  to  take  the  edge  off  it  is  to 
specialize  in  only  one  or  two  styles  and  make  them  perfect  for  this  market. 
Both  black  and  brown  are  in  use.  As  regards  the  market  for  ordinary  overshoes, 
it  would  seem  that  the  local  manufacturers  who  can  make  a  pair  for  about  5  lire 
will  obtain  the  trade. 

The  market  for  tennis  canvas  shoes  will  also  be  very  much  reduced,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cheaper  qualities  which  can  be  made  at  about  5  lire  per  pair 
and  sometimes  less.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  sell  to  experienced  tennis 
players  the  high-class  rubber  shoe,  particularly  the  Canadian  brands  that  are 
world-famous.  But  the  number  of  consumers  is  very  limited  as  the  number  of 
tennis  players  is  small. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  PANAMA,  1933 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  March  17,  1934. — The  volume  of  business  in  Panama 
remained  at  more  or  less  the  same  level  last  year  as  during  1932,  representing 
a  decline  as  reflected  in  import  trade  of  approximately  40  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1930  and  1931.  Government  revenues,  derived  for  the  most  part 
from  import  duties,  have  declined  correspondingly  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  suspend  interest  payments  on  their  principal  external  loan  in  May  of  last 
year.  Some  improvement,  however,  was  apparent  during  the  last  quarter,  and 
with  expenditures  curtailed  it  is  now  reported  that  revenues  are  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  current  requirements.  A  graduated  income  tax  was  imposed  in 
June  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  for  public  works  in  order  to  relieve 
the  local  unemployment  situation.  Tourist  traffic  is  showing  an  improvement 
this  season. 
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There  have  been  comparatively  few  failures  among  local  trading  firms. 
The  tendency,  however,  has  been  for  a  greater  share  of  the  import  trade  to  go 
to  the  large  firms.  The  import  trade,  particularly  in  provision  lines,  is  prac- 
tically controlled  by  a  comparatively  few  old-established  houses  which  are  still 
in  a  sound  financial  position.  This  includes  a  certain  number  of  the  better 
Chinese  firms  in  the  trade.  Collections  are  reported  to  be  fairly  good.  There 
are  no  exchange  restrictions  in  effect. 


TARIFF  LEGISLATION 

In  April  last  the  import  duties  were  reduced  on  the  principal  articles 
imported,  for  sale  to  tourists.  In  June  the  duties  were  increased  on  certain 
items,  including  meats,  with  a  view  to  assisting  local  industries.  A  new  customs 
tariff  has  just  been  announced,  becoming  effective  in  April,  1934,  under  which 
the  rates  on  an  extensive  list  of  commodities  have  been  converted  from  an  ad 
valorem  to  a  specific  basis.  Commodities  not  specially  mentioned  will  continue 
at  the  former  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  are  few  increases  under 
the  new  tariff,  and  in  the  case  of  fish  products  there  has  been  a  reduction  from 
10  to  5  cents  per  kilo.  There  will  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  rate  on  milk,  and 
potatoes  will  continue  at  the  former  rate  imposed  in  1932. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Total  imports  into  Panama  show  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  1932 — 
$8,608,406  as  against  $8,247,166  in  1932.  Imports  were  valued  at  $13,492,906 
in  1931.  The  decrease  however  is  relatively  greater  in  luxury  goods  than  in 
provision  lines  which  in  certain  items  have  decreased.  Purchases  from  Japan 
principally  in  textiles  and  novelties  have  increased  very  substantially. 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  PANAMA,  1933 

m 

Flour. — Flour  is  the  most  important  food  product  imported  into  Panama. 
According  to  unofficial  figures,  imports  during  1933  amounted  to  168,216  sacks 
of  98  pounds,  as  against  172,541  sacks  in  1932,  and  were  only  slightly  under 
the  average  annual  imports  over  the  past  five  years.  The  import  duty  on  flour 
remains  at  1  cent  per  kilo. 

The  principal  import  firms  in  the  flour  trade  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a  satis- 
factory position  financially  and  business  can  be  done  without  assuming  undue 
credit  risks.  Few  independent  bakers  import  flour  direct,  but  competition  among 
the  bakers  has  been  very  keen  during  the  past  year  and  a  number  of  them  are 
in  a  difficult  position.   Several  of  the  larger  flour  importers  control  bakeries. 

The  following  table  shows  approximate  imports  of  flour  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  exclusive  of  the  Canal  Zone  during  recent  years  in  sacks  of  98 
pounds. 

Year  No.  of  Sacks  Value        Year  No.  of  Sacks  Value 

1927    176,756    $573,960        1931    178.570    $329,408  > 

1928    171,418      546,026        1932    172.541  275,814 

1929    181,660      532,252        1933    168.216  * 

1930    170,482     453,520  *  Not  available. 

Potatoes. — Potatoes  are  now  being  produced  to  some  extent  locally  but  the 
experience  here  in  growing  potatoes  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  The  import 
duty  was  increased  in  April,  1932,  from  \  cent  to  nearly  4  cents  per  pound  in 
order  to  assist  local  growers.  The  higher  retail  prices  on  imported  potatoes, 
however,  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  consumption. 

The  following  figures  show  total  imports  of  potatoes  into  Panama,  exclusive 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  in  recent  years:  1929,  3,624  metric  tons;  1930,  2,601;  1931, 
2,982;  1932,  1,747;  1933,  1,753  metric  tons. 
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Canadian  potatoes  are  favoured,  and  direct  imports  from  the  Dominion 
showed  a  substantial  increase  last  year.   There  are  no  tariff  preferences. 

Dried  Codfish. — The  consumption  of  codfish  in  Panama  reached  a  peak 
in  1930  with  imports  of  15,400  cwt.  Imports  declined  in  1931  to  9,420  cwt.  due 
to  reduced  purchasing  power,  and  to  6,180  cwt.  in  1932,  mainly  on  account  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  import  duties  to  10  cents  per  kilo.  Despite  the  high 
duties,  imports  increased  again  in  1933  to  7,500  cwt.  The  duty  on  codfish  will 
be  reduced  to  5  cents  per  kilo  effective  April  next,  and  indications  are  that 
imports  will  be  considerably  higher  in  1934. 

Canned  Salmon. — Consumption  of  canned  salmon  in  Panama  has  been  negli- 
gible since  the  duty  rate  of  10  cents  per  kilo  was  imposed  in  1932.  However,  the 
rate  will  be  reduced  to  5  cents  in  April,  and  importers  are  again  interested.  The 
prospects  are  brighter  for  salmon  in  1934. 

Butter. — Consumption  of  butter  in  Panama  has  been  well  maintained  in 
recent  years  at  around  3,000  cwt.  Imports  in  1933  were  estimated  at  2,840  cwt. 
Butter  is  not  imported  in  tins  except  a  small  quantity  for  the  interior.  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  supply  the  bulk  of  the  requirements,  the  butter  being 
shipped  in  boxes  to  be  packed  in  cartons  for  retail  sale. 

Cheese. — Imports  of  cheese  of  the  cheddar  type  have  been  increasing  stead- 
ily in  recent  years.  Shipments  last  year  reached  a  total  of  3,940  cwt.  Canadian 
cheese  is  now  being  sold  regularly. 

Hams  and  Bacon, — The  trade  in  bacon  and  hams,  particularly  the  former, 
is  not  large.  Total  imports  amounted  to  5,920  cwt.  Imports  of  both  bacon 
and  hams  are  handled  mainly  by  the  branch  offices  here  of  two  of  the  larger 
American  packing  houses. 

Lard. — The  consumption  of  lard  was  well  maintained  last  vear  at  20,180 
cwt.  as  against  21,272  cwt.  in  1932  and  19,981  cwt.  in  1931.  The  United  States 
supplies  practically  the  entire  requirements  of  this  market. 

Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. — Imports  of  condensed  milk  during  1933 
at  4,800  cwt.  were  lower  than  in  previous  years,  but  evaporated  milk  at  19,460 
cwt.  compared  favourably  with  the  figure  of  19,670  cwt.  shown  for  1931.  Imports 
of  powdered  milk  are  small,  amounting  to  only  960  cwt.  last  year. 

Building  Materials. — The  building  trade  has  been  quiet  during  the  past 
year.  Imports  of  lumber  in  1932  are  shown  at  5.083  metric  tons,  of  which 
3,045  tons  or  over  60  per  cent  are  credited  to  Canada.  These  figures  include 
both  Douglas  fir  and  Southern  pine.  Imports  of  wallboard  have  been  small  but 
should  increase  very  substantially  as  soon  as  general  conditions  improve. 

Malt  and  Whisky. — Practically  all  the  malt  imported  last  year  was  from 
Europe.  The  consumption  of  malt  last  year,  amounting  to  1,671  metric  tons 
against  1,650  in  the  previous  year  and  1,475  tons  in  1931,  was  well  maintained. 

Imports  of  whisky  for  local  consumption  amounted  to  4,463  cases  in  1932. 
The  import  duty  on  whisky  was  reduced  in  July  last  from  $1.80  to  $1.10  per 
litre.  Total  imports  during  1933  increased  to  5,761  cases,  and  imports  for  only 
the  first  two  months  of  1934  have  already  reached  a  total  of  3,891  cases.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  United  States  navy. 

PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC,  1933 

The  number  of  commercial  vessels  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  aggregated 
4,939  during  the  calendar  year  1933  as  compared  with  4,367  vessels  in  1932,  or 
an  increase  of  572  vessels.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
transiting  the  canal  last  year— 25,200,000  as  against  22,600,000  tons  in  1932. 
Similarly,  cargo  tonnage  increased  in  1933  to  21,100,000  tons  as  compared  with 
18,000,000  tons  in  1932.  Aggregate  tolls  collected  amounted  to  $21,422,273  in 
1933.    There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  traffic  each  month  from  April.  1933. 
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ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  AXES  AND  PICKS 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  paper  peso  equals  42  cents  Canadian  at  par; 
one  gold  peso  equals  96  cents  Canadian  at  par) 

AXES 

Buenos  Aires,  February  9,  1934. — Argentina's  requirements  in  axes,  which 
are  considerable  in  normal  times,  have  for  many  years  been  largely  supplied  by 
one  United  States  manufacturer  whose  brand  is  so  well  established  that  it  sets 
the  style  for  axes  in  this  market.  Apart  from  this  one  United  States  exporter, 
the  only  competition  of  any  importance  at  present  in  this  market  is  that  offered 
by  about  half  a  dozen  Swedish  manufacturers  whose  products  are  said  to  com- 
pare favourably  in  quality,  but  in  spite  of  the  lower  prices  offered  from  Sweden, 
it  is  understood  that  the  popular  American  brand  referred  to  controls  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

While  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  a  local  axe  manufacturing 
industry,  and  one  firm  has  been  making  a  fair  product  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
years,  competition  from  this  source  is  not  considered  to  be  serious. 

Imports  of  axes  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  Argentine  trade  statistics, 
but  one  well-informed  agent  estimates  the  annual  consumption  for  average  recent 
years  at  around  15,000  dozen,  and  in  1933  at  about  6,000  dozen. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  different  patterns  offered,  the  demand  in  this 
market  is  chiefly  limited  to  three  models,  and  of  these  it  is  estimated  that  one 
of  the  three  does  85  per  cent  of  the  business.  This  axe  is  sold  mainly  in  the 
4J-  to  4|-pound  weights.  Apart  from  general  utility  purposes,  the  principal  use 
for  axes  in  Argentina  is  found  in  the  quebracho  forest  districts  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  country,  and  for  the  quebracho  industry  a  very  high  grade  of  axe 
is  required  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  wood,  which  is  extremely  hard.  The  United 
States  firm  enjoying  the  bulk  of  the  business  here  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  type  of  axe  needed  for  quebracho  wood,  which  probably  accounts  for  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  demand  for  axes.  It  is  understood  that  in  previous  years  there 
have  been  several  instances  of  failure  on  the  part  of  various  foreign  manufac- 
turers to  develop  a  market  for  axes  considered  to  be  of  excellent  quality  because 
their  axes  were  not  equal  to  cutting  quebracho. 

Axes  are  imported  into  Argentina  without  handles,  the  latter  being  sold 
through  separate  channels.  Illustrations  of  the  three  most  popular  types  sold 
in  Argentina,  along  with  confidential  data  on  current  prices,  have  been  for- 
warded with  this  report  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  firms. 

There  is  at  present  no  duty  on  axes  entering  Argentina. 

PICKS 

Although  picks  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  import  statistics,  it  can  be 
taken  that  there  is  quite  a  trade  in  three  or  four  types  used  in  this  country  for 
general  construction  work  and  on  the  railways.  While  the  same  United  States 
firm  which  sells  axes  extensively  in  Argentina  also  enjoys  a  substantial  share  of 
the  business  in  picks,  their  hold  on  this  trade  is  not  nearly  as  strong,  and  it  is 
therefore  considered  that  it  would  be  somewhat  easier  to  introduce  a  new  brand 
of  pick. 

English  manufacturers  are  very  much  in  evidence  in  this  trade,  and  their 
prices  are  considerably  below  those  quoted  by  the  most  important  American 
firm  in  this  market.  Moreover,  they  secure  most  of  the  orders  placed  by  the 
British-owned  railways,  which  make  all  their  purchases  through  their  English 
head  offices,  except  for  whatever  supplies  they  find  it  necessary  to  purchase 
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locally.  Thus  most  of  the  business  in  tamping  picks  for  the  British  railways 
goes  to  English  firms,  while  American  picks  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  the 
business  in  this  class  of  pick  from  the  Argentine  State  Railways  and  other  trans- 
portation systems  which  place  orders  locally.  In  addition  to  United  States  and 
English  manufacturers,  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  one  Spanish  firm  has 
managed  to  build  up  a  considerable  amount  of  business  at  quite  competitive 
prices. 

Apart  from  tamping  picks  which  are  confined  to  special  use  among  railways 
for  ballast  work,  the  most  popular  pick  models  sold  in  Argentina  are  pick  mat- 
tocks and  axe  mattocks.  Pick  mattocks  are  chiefly  sold  with  mattock  blades 
of  2^,  3,  and  4  inches  respectively,  in  weights  of  5^  or  5|  pounds.  The  axe  mat- 
tocks most  in  demand  are  those  having  4-inch  mattock  blades.  There  is  also  a 
sale  for  quarry  picks,  and  a  small  demand  only  for  double-pointed  picks. 

The  general  demand  for  picks  seems  to  have  fallen  off  much  more  in  recent 
years  than  in  the  case  of  axes,  due  no  doubt  to  the  lack  of  construction  work. 

As  in  the  case  of  axes,  picks  are  imported  without  handles.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States  firm  already  referred  to,  whose  picks  are  now  being 
shipped  in  rough  finish,  all  other  makes  are  so  far  coming  in  polished.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  principal  models  described  above  and  confidential  data  on  prices 
are  being  forwarded  along  with  this  report. 

Before  attempting  to  enter  this  market,  in  view  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
remittance  of  funds  abroad  from  Argentina  due  to  the  exchange  situation,  inter- 
ested exporters  should  first  acquaint  themselves  with  the  various  regulations  in 
effect.  In  this  connection  several  recent  reports  on  the  Argentine  exchange  situa- 
tion have  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Certificates  of  Origin  for  Empire  Countries 

The  attention  of  exporters  is  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  furnishing  certifi- 
cates of  origin  for  goods  going  to  Empire  markets  in  which  Canadian  goods  are 
entitled  to  tariff  preference.  Such  preferences  are  now  granted  to  Canada  over 
non-Empire  countries  on  nearly  all  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia  (Zambesi  Basin) , 
British  West  Indies  (Jamaica,  and  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Barbados,  Bahamas,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Antigua,  St. 
Kitts-Nevis,  Dominica.  Montserrat,  Virgin  Islands),  Bermuda,  British  Guiana, 
British  Honduras,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  British  Somaliland,  Seychelles,  St. 
Helena,  Fiji,  Solomon  Islands,  Tonga,  Cyprus,  Western  Samoa,  Cook  Islands, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.  To  a  very  large  extent  preference  is  also  granted  in  the 
Irish  Free  State,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  the  Channel  Islands,  British  North 
Borneo,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak.  Gibraltar,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Hongkong,  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  give  preference  on  a  few  articles. 

The  aforementioned  certificates  of  origin  (exceptions  in  some  cases  for 
articles  of  limited  value  when  not  for  sale)  are  required  for  parcel  post  ship- 
ments as  well  as  those  goods  shipped  in  any  other  manner.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras  have,  in  pursuance  of  Articles  IV 
and  V  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  adopted  regulations  pro- 
viding that  Canadian  products,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of  the  trade 
agreement,  shall  be  conveyed  direct  from  a  Canadian  port  without  transhipment 
except  by  way  of  one  of  the  other  West  Indian  colonies  entitled  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  trade  agreement. 
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In  format  inn  respecting  the  form  of  certificate  required  and  percentage  of 
Canadian  content  to  be  declared  in  manufactured  goods  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  reference  to  specific 
commodities. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  application  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  parts  of  gauges  and  measuring 
instruments  of  precision  of  the  types  used  in  engineering  machine  shops  and  view- 
ing rooms  (at  present  not  specified  in  the  tariff,  but  apparently  mainly  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem) ;  and  for  the  imposition  of  a  minimum  additional  duty  of  10  per 
cent  on  aluminium  oxide,  hydrated  (at  present  £3  per  ton;  the  effect  would  be 
to  make  the  duty  £3  per  ton  or,  if  higher,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem) ;  also  for 
drawbacks  in  the  case  of  perforated  zinc  sheets  6,  7,  or  8  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 
and  0-008  to  0-015  inch  thick,  in  respect  of  the  unperf orated  zinc  sheets  of  the 
same  dimensions  used  in  their  manufacture,  and  in  the  case  of  self-opening  (or 
self-closing)  unmbrella  frames  complete  with  metal  tubular  stick. 

Canadian  goods  of  the  above  descriptions  will  continue  to  enter  the  United 
Kingdom  duty  free. 

United  Kingdom  Duty  on  Flour  Remains  Unchanged 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1568 
(February  17,  1934),  page  245,  concerning  an  application  for  an  increase  in 
import  duty  on  foreign  wheat  flour  entering  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  present 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
London,  cables  under  date  March  22  that  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Com- 
mittee decided  not  to  recommend  an  increase  in  flour  duties  at  the  present  time. 

New  Irish  Free  State  Customs  Duties 

Mr  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  March  7,  1934,  that  an  Emergency  Imposition  of  Duties  Order  (No. 
24)  1934,  effective  March  3,  enacts  that  bolts,  set  screws,  metal  thread  screws 
of  iron  or  steel  or  a  combination  of  iron  and  steel  of  which  the  shank  is  not  less 
than  1  inch  and  not  exceeding  20  inches  in  length,  and  is  not  less  than  f  inch 
nor  more  than  1-J  inch  in  diameter,  and  threaded  nuts,  other  than  wing  nuts,  of 
sizes  and  threading  to  fit  the  bolt,  set-screw,  or  metal  thread -screw  of  the  kind 
mentioned  above,  are  now  made  dutiable  at  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  applicable 
to  all  countries. 

The  20  per  cent  duty  on  United  Kingdom  bolts  and  nuts  still  applies  to 
types  other  than  the  above.  Wood  screws — i.e.  those  which  taper  to  a  point — 
are  not  affected  by  the  new  duty. 

Licences  to  import  these  goods  free  of  duty  may  be  obtained  by  importers 
from  the  Irish  Free  State  Government. 

The  order  also  applies  the  general  tariff  rate  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
full-length  coats  of  waterproofed  material  when  manufactured  in  Great  Britain 
or  Northern  Ireland.  Such  coats  the  product  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire  are 
still  accorded  the  preferential  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  is  a  mini- 
mum duty  charge  of  2s.  6d.  each  on  waterproofed  coats.  The  order  does  not 
apply  to  short  proofed  jackets  or  coats  such  as  worn  by  golfers,  etc. 

Irish  Free  State  Restriction  on  Feeding  Stuffs 

An  order  has  been  made  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Minister  for  Agriculture 
under  section  90  of  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  1933,  prohibiting  on 
and  after  February  15,  1934,  the  importation  into  Saorstat  Eireann,  except  under 
licence,  of  malted  barley  flour,  malted  barley  meal,  rye  flour,  meat  meal,  and 
meat  and  bone  meal.    Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
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Dublin,  advises  that  licences  will  be  issued  only  to  the  firms  which  demonstrate 
to  the  department  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  in  the  quantity  and 
commodity  specified,  and  that  there  is  no  local  substitute,  or  equivalent,  avail- 
able. 

Solomon  Islands  Adopt  Preferential  Tariff 

The  British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  as  from  December  14,  1933, 
replaced  its  single  column  tariff  by  two  customs  schedules,  retaining  in  most 
cases  the  old  rates  as  a  British  preferential  tariff  and  adopting  duties  generally 
12^  per  cent  ad  valorem  higher  for  imports  of  non-British  Empire  origin. 
Goods,  dutiable  on  a  quantity  basis,  with  preference  in  each  case,  include  spirits, 
wines,  ships  and  boats  up  to  150  tons,  tobacco,  firearms,  explosives  (except 
cartridges),  and  galvanized  iron.  Bags  for  exporting  produce,  biscuits  (hard 
and  plain),  books,  periodicals,  casks,  cement,  drainpipes  of  earthenware,  flour, 
agricultural  implements,  machinery,  engines,  boilers,  and  railway  materials 
are  free  when  of  Empire  origin  and  otherwise  12-J  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Out- 
side of  71  items  specified  in  the  tariff,  imported  goods  are  12i  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  25  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 
Coal,  coke,  fertilizers,  advertising  matter,  fresh  meats,  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  among  the  commodities  free  of  customs  duty  from  all  countries. 

France  Removes  Import  Restriction  on  Pneumatic  Tires  and  Inner  Tubes 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1565 
(January  27,  1934),  pages  127-8,  concerning  French  restrictive  import  quotas, 
Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  at  Paris,  cables  that  a  notice  to 
importers  in  France  was  published  on  March  25  cancelling  the  quota  restrictions 
on  pneumatic  tires  and  inner  tubes,  so  that  these  may  now  be  imported  into 
France  freely  without  licence  until  further  notice. 

France  Reduces  Import  Tax  on  Imports  from  Great  Britain 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a  French 
decree  of  March  23,  effective  from  April  1,  1934,  reduces  the  import  tax  from 
6  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  on  manufactured  goods  and  from  4  per  cent  to  2  per  cent 
on  semi-manufactured  goods  when  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Ceylon,  Straits 
Settlements,  Malay  States,  and  Hongkong.  Prior  to  April  1,  1932,  the  import 
tax,  which  is  levied  in  addition  to  the  customs  duties,  was  2  per  cent  on  all 
imports  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  but  at  that  date  it  was  raised  to  4  per  cent 
as  regards  semi-manufactured  goods  and  to  6  per  cent  for  manufactured  goods. 
Since  then  the  tax  has  been  reduced  by  agreement  to  the  uniform  rate  of  2  per 
cent  on  all  products  from  Belgium  and  Italy  and  now,  as  advised  by  the  Com- 
mercial Attache,  also  on  all  products  from  Great  Britain  and  certain  other  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

Protection  of  Trade  Marks  in  Japan 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  writes  under  date 
March  5,  1934,  that  a  bill  providing  for  the  prevention  of  illegal  competition 
and  the  protection  of  trade  marks  in  accordance  with  the  1925  International 
Convention  of  Industrial  Bights  will  be  introduced  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Japanese  Diet.  In  the  event  of  this  legislation  becoming  effective,  such  acts  as 
the  mixing  of  articles,  false  descriptions  of  origin,  and  derogatory  remarks  per- 
taining to  other  products  will  be  treated  as  illegal  competition,  and  the  instiga- 
tors will  become  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  or  the  payment  of  compensation. 
The  use  of  the  crests  of  foreign  rulers  is  to  be  prohibited  and  violators  ^ubjecicd 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  yen.  The  administration  of  the  law  is  to  be  super- 
vised by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  The  need  of  this  legis- 
lation has  long  been  felt  and  as  an  international  conference  is  to  be  convened 
in  May  in  connection  with  the  1935  Convention,  the  authorities  are  understood 
to  be  anxious  to  bring  this  legislation  into  effect  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  26 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  26,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  19,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


comparison. 

Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  ■^'Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland*  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  • -Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  •  -Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  v;Poll£\r 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  £eso 

Colombia  geso 

Mexico  peso 

Peru  •  ol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  U^fso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  R"Pee 

Japan  -.Yen 

Java  G™\$eT 

Shanghai  .  •     •  -g?11^ 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

in  ew  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4245 
.1196 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

'.4424 
.5678 
1.0138 
4.8666 
1.0138 
.0392 
.0392 
4.8666 
4.9431 
4.8666 
4.8666 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

Mar.  19 
$  .1902 
.2335 
.0135 
.0416 
.2283 
.0228 
.0658 
.3957 
5.1081 
.0095 
.6738 
.2952 
.0857 
.0227 
.2566 
.0472 
.0102 
.1364 
.2634 
.3232 
1.0006 
.2546 
.0875 
.  1000 
.6884 
.2771 
.2436 
.3049 
.8030 
1.0016 
.3877 
.3842 
.3016 
.6738 
.3452 
.4502 
.6003 
1.0662 
5.1181 
1.0662 
.0660 
.0660 
4.0865 
5.2390 
4.1029 
5.1144 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

Mar.  26 

$  .1902 
.2338 
.0135 
.0416 
.2282 
.0227 
.0659 
.3976 
5.1072 
.0095 
.6743 
.2991 
.0858 
.0229 
.2567 
.0472 
.0102 
.1367 
.2637 
.3237 
1.0009 
.2552 
.0875 
.1050 
.6506 
.2772 
.2452 
.3203 
.8035 
1.0019 
.3868 
.3848 
.3012 
.6743 
.3473 
.4746 
.6008 


0662 
1172 
0662 
0661 
0661 
0858 
2382 
1021 
1135 


Official 
Bank  Hate 

5 

31 
7 

34 

2* 

4* 

3 

4 

2 

7 

24 

4i 

3 

7 

34 

5* 

6 

6 

24 

2 

li 


4i 
4 
4-5 
6 


34 

3.65 
4^ 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  <to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Sit.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer        Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuff- 
Foodstuff  Specialties  

Miscellaneous — 

Beef  Pituitary  Glands  

British  Columbia  Fish  Oils  for 
Medicinal  and  Industrial 
Purposes  (Cod  and  Herring) 

Barytes  

Newsprint  

Paper  boards  

Tobacco  


213 
214 


215 
216 
217 
218 
219 


Utrecht,  Holland . 
Paris,  France  


Aberdeen,  Scotland . 
Glasgow,  Scotland. . 
The  Hague,  Holland 
Glasgow,  Scotland. .  , 
Stockholm,  Sweden . 


Agency. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  7;  Montclare,  April  13;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, April  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Scythia,  April  1;  Antonia,  April  15 — both  Cunard  Line; 
Incemore,  Furness  Line,  April  3;  Britannic,  April  9;  Georgic,  April  23 — both  White  Star 
Line;  Nitonian,  Leyland  Line,  April  11. 

To  London. — Bcaverburn,  April  6;  Bcaverford,  April  13;  Beaverdalc,  April  20 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Ascania,  April  8;  Carinthia,  April  16 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  20;  Westcrnland,  April  8  and  May  6; 
Pennland,  May  20 — both  Red  Star  Line  (also  call  ait  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  April  7 ;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  14 ;  Man- 
chester Division,  April  21 — all  Manchester  Line;  Nitonian,  Leyland  Line,  April  11. 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  April  14;  Airthria,  April  22 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (docs  not  call  at  Leith),  April 
1;  Cairnross,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  9. 
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To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea,, — Montreal  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  April  13. 
To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  April  7;  Vardulia,  April  22 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  1. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — United  States,  April  9;  Frederick  VIII,  April  23 — 
both  Scandinavia-America  Line;  Pulaski,  Gdynia-America  Line  (also  calls  at  Gdynia), 
April  28. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gripsholm,  Swedish-America  Line,  April  23. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and.  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Dominica,  April  2  and  16;  Silvia,  April  9 
and  23 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SSI.  Co.,  April  2; 
Incemore,  Furness  Line,  April  3;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.  (does  not  call  at 
S»t.  Pierre),  April  5  and  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  8;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  15; 
Lady  Drake,  April  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  April  5;  Primo,  April  19 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  April  4;  Cath- 
cart,  April  11;  Lady  Rodney  (also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  April  18;  Cavelier,  April 
2~) — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Heien,  April  11;  Ciss,  April  25 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Colborne,  Canadian  National  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  April  21. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment  ait  Kingston, 
Jamaica),  weekly. 

To  Colornbia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment 
at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince. 
April  11;  Silveryew,  April  25;  Cingalese  Prince,  May  9— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (tranship- 
ment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Brisbaiie,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National 
(also  calls  at  Bluff),  April  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National, 
April  28. 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Djambi,  Java-New  York 
Line,  April  13. 

From  Saint  John 

To  IAverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  6;  Montclare,  April  12;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  April  5;  Beaverford,  April  12;  Beaverdale,  April  19 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  April  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  12;  Man- 
chester Division,  April  19 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  April  4;  Vardulia,  April  20 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  7. 
To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  April  4. 

To  Glasgow. — Concordia,  April  12;   Airthria,  April  20 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  19. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
April  3. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Evanger,  County  Line,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  11; 
Lady  Drake,  April  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica.  Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Primo,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  April  14. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Benito,  April  14;  a  steamer,  April  28— both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  ^[adras.  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  April  20. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Neleus,  April  5;  Maittawin 
(also  calls  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  April  25 — both  Eldcr-Demps:vr 
Lines,  Ltd. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  April  5;  Hikawa  Maru,  April  19;  Hiye 
Maru,  May  3 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  April  1;  Tyndareus  (calls 
Miike),  April  22 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), April  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  5— -all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British-Canadian  S3.  Ltd.,  April  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Bellingham,  Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  Tsing- 
tao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  April  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — 'Seattle,  Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls 
Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki),  April  18. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Bintang  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  April  4;  Silverhazel,  April  14; 
Tosari  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  3 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  April  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  April  18;  Golden  Cloud, 
May  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  April 
2;  Waihemo,  April  19;  Wairuna,  May  17 — all  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  April  15. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grove,  April  2;  Pacific  President,  April  16;  Pacific  Exporter, 
April  30— all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerika,  East  Asiatic 
Co.  (calls  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas),  April  13. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  April  11;  Schwaben,  April  21;  Portland, 
May  2 — all  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — Wyoming,  April  13 ;  San  Fran- 
ciso,  April  27 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  April  13;  Canada,  April  14;  Margaret  John- 
son, April  30 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — California,  April  5;  Cellina,  April 
25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) . — Elg,  April  9;  Lycia,  May  4 
— both  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and,  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban.  Lourenco  Marques.  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Koita  Inten  (does  not  call  at  Beira).  April  24;  Silverpalm,  May  21 — both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacifir-  Mail  Lino  Ltd..  April  18. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hoyanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  April  15. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Delftdyk,  Royal  Mail  Lines,  Ltd.  (calls  at  Southampton  and 
Rotterdam),  April  7;  Pacific  Enterprise,  April  14;  Pacific  Exporter,  April  28 — bo.th  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line,  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester)  ;  Moveria,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co. 
(calls  at  Glasgow),  April  17;  Laurits  Swensen,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.  (calls  at  Hull 
and  Oslo),  April  19;  Gaelic  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Ltd.  (calls  at  Newcastle  and  Rotter- 
dam), April  19. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Harparia,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co..  April  8;  Jutland, 
Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Meiwu  Maru,  April  7;  Hakushika  Maru,  April  12 — 
both  Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  April  10. 

To  Japanese  Ports.— Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son.  Ltd.,  April  11. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasla  and  Valparaiso. — Charcas,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co..  April  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
C  hief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  SI;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to^Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Contincnt  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External),  Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office^Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Miax,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  133,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. (Territory  includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See 
also  Netherlands  india.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

irvE3  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercui.e  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territoiy  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building. 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters—  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— S  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

Tames  Cormack,  60  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian);  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

to:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe-.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres.  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  II.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting  Chief  Trade   Commissioner  in   the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House. 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liver-pool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MARKET  FOR  FROZEN  SALMON  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  10,  1934. — The  trade  in  frozen  salmon  between  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  important  one,  and  although  it  has  grown  con- 
siderably, there  is  probably  still  room  for  expansion. 

So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  chilled  or  frozen  salmon  trade  started 
in  a  small  way  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  years  ago,  when  some  salmon  buried  in 
snow  and  ice  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer,  was  shipped  from  New  Brunswick  to  this 
country.  Later  shipments  were  packed  in  ice,  and  this  method  was  continued 
until  refrigeration  was  developed.  The  first  salmon  shipped  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  originated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  the  United  States,  and  was  routed 
overland  through  an  Atlantic  port.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
installation  of  refrigeration  facilities  in  ships  have  been  of  distinct  benefit  to  the 
frozen  salmon  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Improvements  have  been  continuous, 
until  now  salmon  can  be  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts  in  steamers 
equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  refrigeration  facilities.  The  fish 
that  is  brine  frozen  and  glazed  soon  after  it  is  caught  retains  its  natural  juices 
and  best  qualities.  This  process  has  been  of  distinct  benefit  to  this  trade.  By 
the  brine-freezing  process  the  fish  is  so  perfectly  preserved  it  is  said  to  be  difficult 
to  tell  the  difference  between  Canadian  Atlantic  salmon  and  that  produced  in 
the  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  countries  outside  of  the  British  Isles  participating  in  the  frozen  salmon 
trade  are  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  with  a  small  amount 
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coming  in  from  Norway  and  the  Soviet  Union  (Russia).  The  statistics  for  the 
import  of  fresh  or  frozen  salmon  for  the  years  1931  and  1932,  which  are  the  latest 
available,  are  as  under: — 

1931  1932 

From                                  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Norway                                                   7,812  56,091  4,465  28,128 

United  States                                          25,782  106,813  23,210  87,652 

Irish  Free  State                                      25,177  225,755  28.701  249,869 

Canada                                                    43,313  193,983  28.792  120,500 

Newfoundland                                        14,671  79,559  12,993  55,539 

Soviet  Union  (Russia)                              5,082  21,336  3,498  13,724 

Total  from  foreign  countries  .  .    .  .        40.874  193,791  33,217  139,889 

Total  from  British  countries  ..    ..        83,164  499,306  70,533  426,099 

Fishing  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  rivers  begins  to  open  in  February,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  even  earlier.  Very  little  fish,  however,  is  shipped  from  these 
rivers  until  the  end  of  May  or  the  early  part  of  June,  when  supplies  become 
more  plentiful.  These  shipments  go  on  until  towards  the  end  of  the  season  in 
August  and  September.  There  is  no  uniform  date  for  the  opening  or  closing  of 
the  rivers  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  each  having  its  own  particular  date. 

Some  frozen  salmon  has  been  imported  from  Japan  and  Siberia,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  too  coarse  for  this  market. 


PACKING 

Canadian  salmon  is  shipped  into  this  country  "  round  " — that  is,  the  whole 
fish — and  also  dressed.  From  the  Atlantic  about  75  per  cent  of  the  fish  is  shipped 
"  round  "  and  25  per  cent  dressed,  but  the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  the  latter. 
When  a  new  law  comes  into  effect  this  custom  may  change,  as  all  fish  will 
have  to  be  marked  with  the  country  of  origin.  With  that  change  Atlantic  salmon 
can  no  longer  be  classed  as  Scotch,  Irish,  or  English,  and  it  may  then  be  con- 
sidered advisable  to  head  and  gut  them  to  save  freight  charges.  Pacific  salmon 
is  all  headed  and  gutted  except  in  the  case  of  steelheads.  However,  under  the 
new  law  it  is  probable  the  steelheads — the  trade  in  which  has  been  declining — 
will  also  be  dressed.  The  principal  trade  with  the  Pacific  coast  is  in  silvers  or 
cohoe  and  red  springs,  since  it  is  not  profitable  to  ship  the  cheaper  class  of  fish 
such  as  chums. 

The  fish  is  shipped  in  varying  sizes,  some  weighing  as  much  as  20  pounds 
or  even  more.  These  large  fish,  packed  260  to  280  pounds  to  the  case,  are  used 
principally  for  smoking  purposes.  Medium-sized  salmon  running  from  13  to  18 
pounds,  and  the  smaller  variety  ranging  from  8  to  12  pounds,  are  packed  in 
cases  of  from  50  to  100  pounds. 

TRANSPORTATION 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  frozen  and 
chilled  fish  from  ports  to  other  centres  are  satisfactory.  The  principal  ports  of 
entry  for  the  chilled  and  frozen  fish  trade  are  Liverpool  and  London,  with  the 
greater  proportion  entering  through  the  former.  From  these  ports  fish  can  be 
despatched  in  refrigerated  cars  or  motor  lorries,  and  can  be  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  in  practically  any  part  of  the  country  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
cargo  being  discharged  from  the  steamer. 

DEMAND 

The  demand  for  frozen  salmon  is  largest  in  the  summer  months,  as  the  well- 
known  local  salmon  is  then  at  the  height  of  its  season,  and  this  fish  is  regarded 
to  a  large  extent  as  a  summer  dish.  It  is  said  that  this  custom  is  now  less  strongly 
marked,  and  the  tendency  is  for  the  demand  to  extend  over  the  whole  year.  The 
early  salmon  from  the  Irish  and  Scotch  rivers  finds  ready  sale,  and  the  opening 
price  is  very  high.   As  the  rivers  open  and  it  becomes  more  plentiful,  the  price 
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usually  drops  to  about  2s.  6d.  per  pound,  which  can  be  considered  average.  By 
Whitsuntide  the  price  of  the  home  product  has  probably  dropped  to  about  Is.  6d., 
and  it  is  about  this  time  that  Canadian  salmon  from  the  Atlantic  appears  on 
the  market.  As  a  rough  comparison  between  Canadian  and  English  prices,  where 
the  home  product  would  sell  at  about  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  the  Canadian  Atlantic 
salmon  would  probably  fetch  from  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d.,  and  the  Pacific  coast  product 
from  lid.  to  Is. 

With  regard  to  price,  one  dealer  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  hold  over  Atlantic  salmon  from  one  season  to  another,  as  it  tends  to  depress 
prices  in  the  following  season.  His  view  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  dispose 
of  Canadian  salmon  at  the  end  of  the  season,  as  eventually  such  a  policy  would 
be  more  profitable  to  shippers. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Canadian  salmon  trade  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
varieties  arrive  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  although  the  Atlantic  fish  may 
overlap  the  Pacific  to  some  extent.  The  Atlantic  salmon  commences  to  arrive  in 
June  and  goes  on  until  some  time  in  August;  the  Pacific  salmon  usually  com- 
mences to  arrive  in  January  and  goes  on  until  July  or  August. 

The  large  salmon,  as  mentioned  above,  is  used  for  smoking.  The  medium 
size  is  used  for  cooking  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  particularly  by  hotels  and 
restaurants.  Besides  these  uses,  salmon  is  made  into  paste  and  various  food 
preparations. 

The  Atlantic  salmon  is  sold  largely  on  a  commission  or  consignment  basis. 
As  opposed  to  this,  most  of  the  Pacific  business  is  done  on  a  purchase  basis. 

There  is  a  tariff  on  frozen  salmon  of  1M.  a  pound.  Shipments  from  the 
Dominion  and  Newfoundland  are  free  of  duty. 

SLUM  CLEARANCE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  19,  1934. — A  report  in  the  form  of  a  White  Paper  was  issued 
on  March  9  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  dealing  with  proposed  programs  for 
extensive  slum  clearance  throughout  England  and  Wales.  The  report  was  based 
on  schemes  prepared  by  local  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  after  surveys 
by  medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors,  and  it  comprises  the  first  compre- 
hensive estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  slums  to  be  cleared  under  the  Housing 
Act  of  1930. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  1,716  local  housing  authorities,  and  of  these 
1,428  have  submitted  schemes  which  have  been  provisionally  accepted,  providing 
for  the  demolition  of  254,752  houses  in  slum  areas  and  the  rehousing  of  a 
population  numbering  1,187,173.  Some  288  programs  are  still  under  considera- 
tion or  are  yet  to  be  submitted,  and  when  these  are  approved,  the  number  of 
slum  houses  to  be  demolished  during  the  next  five-year  period  will  total  266,851, 
while  plans  now  in  hand  will  call  for  the  building  of  285,189  houses,  affecting 
1,240,182  persons. 

The  extensive  schemes  which  have  been  accepted  cover  an  area  with  a 
population  of  36,000,000,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

In  explanation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  present  scheme,  it  should  be  said 
that  prior  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1930,  under  which  the  new  programs  will  be 
carried  out,  less  than  200,000  people  living  in  slums  were  re-housed.  For 
example:  it  is  stated  that  between  1875  and  1914  only  108,000  people  were 
re-housed  under  various  Acts,  while  from  1919  to  1930  the  number  was  70,000 
people.  From  the  end  of  the  war  until  a  year  ago  23,000  shim  houses  had  been 
demolished,  while  since  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1930,  up  to  March  31, 
1933,  11,800  houses  in  replacement  of  demolitions  were  built.  During  the  current 
year  (April  1,  1933,  to  February  28,  1934),  the  figure  was  17,900^ 
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The  greatly  enlarged  scheme  now  proposed  will  throw  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  National  Exchequer.  Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1930  slum  clearance 
re-housing  was  subsidized,  but  the  present  campaign  will,  it  is  estimated,  involve 
a  capital  cost  of  about  £115,000,000.  The  National  Exchequer's  contribution 
towards  this  will  be  about  £620,000  during  the  first  year,  and  will  rise  by  the 
end  of  the  five-year  period  to  about  £3,100,000,  at  which  figure  it  will  remain 
for  the  whole  of  the  forty-year  period. 

While  clearance  and  rebuilding  are  expected  to  be  accelerated  to  the  new 
rate  at  an  early  date,  for  which  purpose  a  bill  will  shortly  be  introduced  in 
Pa rli anient,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  peak  of  the  rebuilding  will  be  reached 
lor  about  three  years — early  in  1937. 

The  state,  of  course,  will  bear  only  a  proportion  of  the  cost;  the  burden  on 
the  local  rates  is  estimated  to  be  £214,000  in  the  first  year,  rising  to  £1,070,000 
in  the  fifth  year.  This  will  be  equivalent  to  about  £3  15s.  per  house  each  year 
for  fortv  vears.  The  capital  value  of  the  state  subsidy  is  estimated  at 
£06,000,000  and  of  that  provided  by  local  rates  at  £23,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  scheme  will  provide  direct  employment  for  70,000 
workers,  and  indirect  employment  for  40,000  workers,  for  the  whole  of  the  five- 
year  period. 


FURTHER  ANALYSIS  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  FROM 

CANADA  IN  1932 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  15,  1934. — Although  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  1932  was  the  subject  of  reports  appearing  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1516  and  1519  (February  18  and  March  11, 1933),  it  is 
only  now  that  the  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
available,  giving  detailed  information  for  that  year.  The  delay  in  issuing  the 
official  report  was  due  to  a  considerable  elaboration  of  the  returns  as  prepared 
by  the  British  Customs  Statistical  Office. 

Since  the  period  which  the  statement  covers,  many  changes  have  taken  place 
affecting  the  nature  and  direction  of  British  import  trade.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  present  the  following  detailed  analysis  of  those  items 
which  are  most  closely  concerned  with  imports  from  Canada. 

The  year  1932  revealed  a  shrinkage  in  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
of  more  than  18  per  cent  from  the  previous  year — from  £861,252,638  to  £703,- 
132,725 — and  thus  in  some  measure  the  aims  of  the  extensive  tariffs  imposed 
during  that  year  were  attained. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  will  be  recalled  that  Canada  was  able  to 
increase  her  shipments  to  the  British  market  by  more  than  £10,000,000,  from 
£32,840,526  to  £43,145,829.  This  was  an  outstanding  achievement  for  a  period 
which  is  now  recognized  as  the  worst  during  the  depression. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  United  Kingdom  import  trade  is  directed 
especially  towards  products  of  interest  to  Canada. 

PART  I.     FOOD,  DRINK  AND  TOBACCO 

Wheat. — While  showing  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year,  imports  of 
wheat  at  105,637,000  cwts.  were  about  average  in  volume  for  the  five-year 
period.  Canada  maintained  a  leading  position,  supplying  46,853,000  cwts.  or 
45  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  24,116,000  cwts.  from  Australia  and 
20,616,000  cwts.  from  the  Argentine.  This  compares  with  27,097,000  cwts.  in 
1931  from  the  Dominion,  and  is  greater  than  for  any  year  since  1928. 
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Barley. — A  decrease  of  50  per  cent  in  barley  imports — from  15,423,000  cwts. 
in  1931  to  10,178,000  cwts.  in  1932 — was  recorded,  although  during  the  period 
shipments  from  Canada  more  than  doubled,  reaching  2,442,000  cwts.  Russia, 
however,  remained  leading  supplier  with  imports  totalling  2,726,000  cwts. 

Oats. — A  steady  decline  in  imports  of  oats  over  the  three  years  1930,  1931, 
1932,  resulted  in  a  total  for  the  last  year  of  6,471,000  cwts.,  of  which  the 
Argentine  supplied  3,155,000  cwts.  and  Canada  2,479,000  cwts.  Imports  from 
Germany,  which  stood  at  only  86,900  cwts.  for  the  year,  were  far  below  the 
average  usually  taken  from  that  country  which  in  1930  snipped  over  3,000,000 
cwts.  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour. — Imports  of  these  products  were  smaller  in  1932 
than  any  year  since  before  1928,  and  totalled  8,529,000  cwts.  from  all  sources. 
Canada  maintained  her  position  of  leading  supplier  with  3,974,000  cwts. — a 
slight  increase  over  1931 — while  Australia  in  second  position  shipped  2,931,000 
cwts.  A  large  number  of  other  countries  were  also  shippers,  but  none  reached 
the  million  mark. 

Macaroni. — A  relatively  new  item  for  Canada  was  the  shipment  in  1932  of 
16,570  cwts.  of  macaroni  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  compared  with  7,106 
cwts.  in  1931.  The  leading  suppliers,  however,  continued  to  be  Italy  and 
France,  both  of  which  furnished  roughly  40,000  cwts.  during  the  year. 

Oatmeal  and  Rolled  Oats. — In  both  these  products  Canada  was  the  largest 
shipper  in  1932,  106,453  cwts.  of  the  former  and  418,367  cwts.  of  the  latter.  The 
total  imports  of  oatmeal  were  219,504  cwts.,  which  is  a  decrease  from  1931,  but 
a  substantial  increase  over  1930  when  the  figure  was  160,190  cwts.  The  total 
imports  for  rolled  oats  were  564,501  cwts.,  which  was  somewhat  greater  than 
the  five-year  average.  The  second  largest  shipper  in  1932  was  Germany  with 
112,279  cwts. 

Wheat  Offals. — Imports  of  bran,  pollards,  sharps  and  middlings  were 
greater  in  1932  than  in  any  of  the  previous  four  years,  bran  and  pollards  totalling 
351,288  cwts.,  of  which  Canada  supplied  32,354  cwts.,  nearly  eight  times  the 
quantity  for  the  preceding  year.  The  largest  shipper  was  the  Argentine  with 
187,288  cwts.  In  sharps  and  middlings,  however,  the  Dominion  was  the  second 
largest  supplier  with  23,116  cwts.  out  of  a  total  of  142,591  cwts.  As  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  the  largest  quantity  came  from  the  Argentine,  which  shipped  40,184 
cwts. 

Hay. — Of  the  4,997  tons  of  hay  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1932, 
Canada  was  responsible  for  3,861  tons.  Imports  for  the  year,  however,  were 
the  smallest  for  the  five-year  period,  and  amounted  to  only  one-twentieth  of 
the  volume  attained  in  1929,  when  the  figure  was  93,016  tons.  The  demand  for 
hay  depends  largely  on  climatic  conditions,  imports  fluctuating  widely  from 
year  to  year. 

Frozen  Beef. — During  the  five-year  period  imports  have  been  well  main- 
tained at  somewhat  over  700,000  cwts.,  the  figure  for  1932  being  767,841  cwts. 
As  in  previous  years,  the  Argentine  was  the  largest  supplier,  shipping  474,857 
cwts.  Canada's  position  in  this  trade  is  relatively  insignificant,  imports  totalling 
only  11,177  cwts.,  which  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  preceding  year. 

Bacon. — From  1928  to  1932  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  bacon  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  latter  year  the  figure  reaching  11,390,839  cwts. 
as  compared  with  8,852,878  cwts.  in  1928.  As  has  been  the  case  for  many  years 
past,  Denmark  was  the  largest  supplier,  shipping  7,670,349  cwts.  Poland,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Lithuania  also  shipped  large  quantities,  while  imports  from 
Canada,  although  greater  than  in  the  preceding  vear,  reached  onlv  a  figure  of 
181,580  cwts. 

Ham. — Canada's  position  in  the  shipment  of  ham  is  relatively  better,  for  of 
the  total  imports,  amounting  to  801,349  cwts.,  Canada  in  1932  supplied  142.867 
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cwts.  This  was  an  increase  of  approximately  100  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
year,  while  at  the  same  time  the  total  imports  into  the  country  showed  a  slight 
decline.  The  largest  shipper  of  bacon  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  United 
States  with  465,289  cwts.,  Canada  holding  second  position. 

Bladders,  Casings,  and  Say  sage  Skins. — Total  imports,  at  70,285  cwts.  for 
the  year,  were  only  slightly  below  the  five-year  average.  Of  this  volume  Canada 
shipped  2.956  cwts.,  while  the  United  States  with  32,677  cwts.,  and  New  Zealand 
with  14,369  cwts.,  were  the  principal  shippers. 

Butter. — Canada's  position  in  the  supply  of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom 
continued  to  be  unsatisfactory  during  1932,  when  only  19,299  cwts.  were  recorded. 
This  was  a  decrease  from  the  78,110  cwts.  in  1931,  although  considerably  above 
those  of  the  three  preceding  years.  Total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  8.364,367  cwts.  Denmark  was  the  principal  supplier  with  2,583,664  cwts., 
and  New  Zealand  second  with  2,140,280  cwts.  As  compared  with  1928,  imports 
showed  an  increase  of  over  2,000,000  cwts. 

Cheese. — Canada  slightly  improved  her  position  in  the  supply  of  cheese  to 
the  United  Kingdom  market  in  1932,  when  she  shipped  747,478  cwts.  out  of  a 
total  of  3,003,113  cwts.  This  compares  with  1,849,132  cwts.  from  New  Zealand, 
the  most  important  supplier  of  this  commodity. 

Frozen  Salmon. — Imports  for  the  year  amounted  to  103,750  cwts.,  which 
wras  approximately  the  same  as  in  1931.  Imports  from  Canada,  however,  at 
28,792  cwts.  were  substantially  below  those  of  the  preceding  year,  when  they 
amounted  to  43,313  cwts.  Imports  from  the  United  States  at  23,210  cwts.,  and 
the  Irish  Free  State  at  28,701  cwts.,  were  approximately  the  same  as  in  1931. 

Cured  Salmon. — Although  imports  of  cured  salmon  for  the  year  decreased 
from  8,162  cwts.  to  6,519  cwts.,  Canada  was  able  to  increase  her  shipments  by 
nearly  500  cwts.  to  1,854  cwts.  During  the  five-year  period  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  Canadian  supplies  of  cured  salmon,  so  that  in  1932  the 
Dominion  was  the  principal  shipper  of  this  commodity,  followed  by  Newfound- 
land with  1,211  cwts. 

Canned  Salmon. — While  imports  of  canned  salmon  in  1932  from  Canada 
declined  by  30,000  cwts.  to  141,906  cwts.,  total  imports  from  all  sources  increased 
to  854,928  cwts.,  which  figure  has  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  five-year 
period;  Russia  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  with  393,299  cwts.,  followed  by 
the  United  States  with  216,683  cwts.,  both  of  which  show  increases  over  1931. 
The  decline  in  the  imports  from  Canada  reflects  the  smaller  catch  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Apples. — There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  imports  of  apples  into  the 
United  Kingdom  over  the  previous  four  years,  the  volume  in  1932  reaching 
8,090,780  cwts.  The  effects  of  the  Ottawa  Agreements  are  reflected  in  this  item, 
where  there  was  a  decline  in  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  an  increase  of 
supplies  from  Empire  sources.  Imports  from  Canada  fell  from  1,769,279  cwts. 
in  1931  to  1,612,213  cwts.  in  1932.  For  the  first  time  for  four  years  imports  from 
Australia  exceeded  those  from  Canada,  the  total  from  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  year  under  review  being  1,684,942  cwts.  The  United  States,  however, 
remained  the  principal  source  of  supply,  shipping  3,127,788  cwts.  during  the 
year. 

Pears. — Imports  of  raw  pears  at  1,112,221  cwts.  for  1932  show  a  slight 
increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  United  States  remained  the  principal 
source  of  supply  with  531,350  cwts.,  followed  by  Belgium  with  210,176  cwts., 
while  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  third,  shipping  120,103  cwts.  Supplies 
from  Canada  totalled  48,604  cwts.  as  compared  with  45,749  cwts.  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 
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Canned  Fruit. — As  the  trade  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been 
dealt  with  exhaustively  in  other  reports,  mention  here  is  unnecessary. 

Honey. — During  1932  Canada  was  able  to  improve  her  position  as  chief 
supplier  of  honey  to  the  United  Kingdom,  shipping  19,648  ewts.  compared  with 
17,155  cwts.  in  1931.  These  figures  compare  with  3,161  cwts.  in  1928.  On  the 
other  hand,  New  Zealand,  Avhich  was  formerly  the  largest  source  of  supplv,  fell 
from  20,871  cwts.  in  1928  to  1,845  cwts.  in  1932.  Total  imports  in  this"  com- 
modity increased  slightly  during  the  year  from  78,228  cwts.  to  80,426  cwts.  The 
principal  foreign  source  of  supply  was  Chile. 

Condensed  Milk,  Unsweetened — Although  imports  of  this  commodity 
declined  by  50,000  cwts.  from  the  previous  year,  for  1932  the  total  from  all 
sources  was  397,299  cwts.,  of  which  Canada  supplied  06,301  cwts.  This  com- 
pares with  24,489  cwts.  in  1931.  In  sweetened  condensed  milk,  however,  Can- 
ada was  able  to  improve  her  position  substantially,  shipping  27,625  cwts.  in 
1932  as  compared  with  5,147  cwts.  in  1931.  Total  imports  from  all  sources  at 
205,413  cwts.  were  slightly  below  the  figure  for  1931.  The  principal  source  of 
supply  in  this  commodity,  as  in  unsweetened  condensed  milk,  was  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Unmanufactured  Tobacco. — The  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  have 
been  dealt  with  exhaustively  in  other  reports  appearing  in  this  journal,  and  no 
special  comments  seem  necessary  here  other  than  to  indicate  that  in  the  year 
1932  imports  from  Empire  sources  continued  to  increase,  while  those  from 
foreign  sources  declined  substantially.  The  total  from  all  countries  was  174,- 
911,905  pounds  as  compared  with  194,046,176  pounds  in  1931.  Canada's  share 
of  the  market  for  the  first  time  exceeded  10,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
slightly  over  6,000,000  in  1931  and  4,000,000  in  1930. 

PART  II.     RAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTICLES  MAINLY  UNMANUFACTURED 

Asbestos. — At  17,590  tons,  the  imports  of  raw  and  fibre  asbestos  in  1932 
were  substantially  below  those  for  the  five-year  average.  Northern  Rhodesia 
continued  to  be  the  principal  source  of  supply,  shipping  6,803  tons.  Canada, 
with  2,315  tons,  took  third  position,  after  South  Africa,  which  supplied  5,612 
tons. 

Copper  Ore. — Imports  of  copper  ore  in  1932  totalled  33,170  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  35,651  tons  in  1931.  Of  this  quantity  Canada  is  credited  with  12,780 
tons,  a  decrease  of  6,000  tons  from  the  preceding  year.  Norway  and  Spain 
were  the  other  principal  sources  of  supply. 

Gold  Ore. — In  1932  gold  ore  was  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
extent  of  £230,952  sterling,  which  is  the  largest  in  any  year  since  1928.  The 
principal  source  of  supply  was  the  United  States,  with  £67,074,  followed  by 
Belgium  with  £44,763,  and  South  Africa  with  £16,118.  Imports  from  Canada  in 
1932  were  valued  at  £12,981  compared  with  £6,250  in  1931. 

Hewn  Hardwood. — In  1932  Canada  maintained  the  position  of  leading 
supplier  of  Empire  hardwoods,  shipping  365,110  cubic  feet  in  that  year  as  com- 
pared with  257,221  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  imports  from  all  sources 
were  1,797,325  cubic  feet  as  againsl  1,667,580  cubic  feet  in  1931.  The  United 
States  and  France  were  the  principal  non-Empire  sources  of  supply,  but  imports 
from  both  countries  in  1932  showed  a  substantial  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1932  imports  from  Empire  countries 
exceeded  for  the  first  time  those  from  foreign  parts  of  the  world. 

Sawn  Hardwood. — Total  imports  of  sawn  hardwood  other  than  mahogany, 
walnut,  oak  and  teak  in  1932  were  13,511,940  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with 
13,620,563  cubic  feet  in  1931.  In  the  three  preceding  years,  however,  over 
15,000,000  cubic  feet  were  imported.    During  1932  the  United  States  continued 
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to  be  the  principal  source  of  supply,  shipping  slightly  over  5,000,000  cubic  feet. 
This,  however,  was  a  decrease  of  over  300,000  cubic  feet  from  the  preceding  year. 
Canada,  which  was  the  second  largest  supplier,  shipped  3,963,728  cubic  feet,  or 
more  than  600,000  feet  in  excess  of  the  1931  shipment — indeed,  the  supplies 
which  reached  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada  in  1932  were  the  greatest  in 
any  of  the  depression  years,  and  drew  close  to  the  figure  of  4,671,061  cubic 
feet  which  was  recorded  for  the  year  1928. 

Softwoods. — The  imports  of  softwoods  are  grouped  into  two  classifications, 
hewn  and  sawn.  The  total  imports  of  the  former  in  1932  were  424,904  loads,  of 
which  Canada  supplied  14,449  loads  as  compared  with  13,342  loads  in  1931. 
The  principal  source  of  supply  was  Russia,  which  shipped  275,809  loads  in 
1932,  or  approximately  50,000  loads  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  statistical  classification,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
comparison  of  the  imports  of  sawn  softwoods.  In  1932,  however,  the  total 
imports  of  softwoods  other  than  planed  or  dressed  amounted  to  4,222,121  loads. 
Of  this  Canada  supplied  only  215,515  loads,  while  Soviet  Russia,  Finland, 
Esthonia,  and  Sweden  were  responsible  for  shipping  larger  quantities  than  this. 

In  planed  and  dressed  lumber,  total  imports  wTere  576,721  cwts.  in  1932. 
Sweden  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  shipping  342,738  loads,  while  Canada 
is  credited  with  15,170  loads  for  that  year. 

Railway  Ties  or  Sleepers. — There  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
railway  ties  in  1932,  the  figure  being  223,930  loads  as  compared  with  334,540 
loads  in  1931  and  533,161  loads  in  1930.  Imports  from  Canada  declined 
correspondingly,  the  figure  for  1932  being  15,109  loads  as  compared  with  39,741 
loads  in  the  preceding  year.  Russia  with  80,000  loads,  and  Latvia  with  72,000 
loads,  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  This  trade,  however,  varies  largely 
from  year  to  year,  dependent  greatly  upon  the  replacement  work  undertaken 
by  the  British  railways. 

Wool. — Canada  not  being  a  large  sheep-raising  country  is  seldom  able 
to  offer  wool  in  substantial  quantities  to  the  British  market.  In  1932,  however, 
shipments  from  the  Dominion  are  shown  under  "  greasy  merino  "  and  other 
greasy  wools,  shipments  of  the  latter  totalling  23,784  cwts.  of  100  pounds  as 
compared  with  9,979  cwts.  for  the  preceding  year.  Total  imports  from  all 
sources  were  3,339,691  cwts.  in  1932,  and  3,702,400  cwts.  in  1931.  In  greasy 
merino  Canada  supplied  6,072  cwts.  as  against  19,853  cwts.  in  1931.  The  trade, 
however,  is  very  much  restricted,  the  chief  sources  of  supply  being  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Wood-pulp. — During  1932  imports  of  wood-pulp  of  various  kinds  into  the 
United  Kingdom  totalled  1,840,638  tons  from  all  sources.  The  official  figures 
divide  this  commodity  into  a  number  of  classifications,  and  in  only  one  of  these, 
namely  wet  mechanical  pulp,  does  Canada  figure.  This,  however,  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  classification,  total  imports  being  1,010,217  tons,  in  1932, 
an  increase  of  nearly  200,000  tons  over  the  preceding  year.  Imports  from 
Canada  remained  .practically  the  same  as  in  1931,  at  35,895  tons.  Norwav. 
Sweden  and  Finland  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

Agricultural  Seeds. — Clover  was  the  principal  type  of  seed  supplied  from 
Canada  in  1932.  Of  the  total  imports  from  all  sources  amounting  to  87,649 
cwts.,  Canada  furnished  44,367  cwts.,  as  compared  with  22,459  cwts.  in  1931. 
This  shows  a  steady  improvement  since  1921,  when  the  figure  stood  at  15,128 
cwts.  During  the  year  Canada  also  supplied  small  quantities  of  grass  seed, 
but  the  volume  was  only  397  cwts.  out  of  a  total  import  of  158,939  cwTts.  In 
other  types  of  seed  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  varieties  of  which  are  not 
specified,  Canada  supplied  2,052  cwts.  out  of  a  total  of  37,444  cwts.  This  com- 
pares with  482  cwts.  in  1931,  when  the  total  from  all  sources  stood  at  45,381 
cwts. 
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PART  HI.     ARTICLES  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 

While  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  exhaustive  review  of  all  the  manufac- 
tured goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  of  interest  to  Canada, 
or  which  Canada  supplies  in  part,  the  following  resume  may  be  of  interest  as 
indicating  those  lines  in  which  Canada  shared  the  market  in  1932. 

Cadmium. — Imports  of  cadmium  from  all  sources  in  1932  totalled  415,695 
pounds  as  compared  with  450,660  pounds  in  1931.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
Canada  was  able  to  maintain  her  shipments  at  a  constant  figure  of  slightly  over 
150,000  pounds.  Australia  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  with  195,393 
pounds,  an  increase  of  nearly  50,000  pounds  over  the  preceding  year,  followed 
by  Sweden  with  37,000  pounds. 

Copper  Bars,  Blocks,  and  Slabs,  etc. — Of  a  total  for  the  year  of  91,185  tons 
of  electrolytic  copper  bars,  etc.,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada 
supplied  30,238  tons,  and  thus  became  the  principal  source  of  this  important 
commodity.  Imports  from  the  United  States  stood  at  26,492  tons,  which  repre- 
sents the  lowest  figure  during  the  past  five  years.  In  1931  the  total  imports 
were  75,770  tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied  only  4,270  tons.  The  substantial 
increase  in  shipments  from  the  Dominion  during  1932  was  a  favourable  factor 
of  first  importance.  Similarly  in  copper  rods,  imports  of  which  totalled  15,487 
tons  in  1932  compared  with  26,851  tons  in  1931,  Canada  was  able  to  supply  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  this  country,  shipments  from  the  Dominion 
totalling  8,416  tons  as  compared  with  1,232  tons  in  1931. 

Pig  Lead. — Canada's  shipments  of  this  commodity  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  54,827  tons  in  1932  were  the  largest  during  any  of  the  past  five  years  and 
compare  with  39,139  tons  in  1931.  The  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  all  sources  was  261,844  tons  as  compared  with  298,598  tons  in  1931.  The 
leading  source  of  supply  continued  to  be  Australia;  which  shipped  129,557  tons. 

Zinc. — In  1932  the  imports  of  crude  zinc  totalled  87,363  tons  as  compared 
with  145,357  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  Although  imports  from  Canada  declined 
from  63,414  tons  in  1931  to  45,804  tons  in  1932,  the  Dominion  continued  to  be 
the  leading  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Australia  with  19,673  tons. 

Hosiery  Latch  Needles. — This  is  a  trade  of  particular  interest  to  Canada, 
for  of  the  33,000,000  hosiery  needles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1932, 
Slightly  over  15,000,000  came  from  Canada.  This  compares  with  imports  of 
30,765,201  needles  in  1931,  of  which  11,714,554  were  credited  to  the  Dominion 
in  that  year.  Germany  was  the  only  country  which  supplied  a  larger  quantity 
than  Canada,  the  shipments  in  1932  being  16,360.028  needles,  which  was  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

Files  and  Rasps. — While  the  total  imports  of  files  and  rasps  in  1932  declined 
to  998,553  from  3,057,391  in  the  preceding  year,  shipments  from  Canada  rose 
from  444  in  1931  to  787,666  in  1932.  The  Dominion  was  thus  by  far  the  largest 
supplier,  and  was  followed  by  Switzerland,  which  supplied  only  one-seventh  of 
the  quantity  credited  to  the  Dominion. 

Clocks  and  Watches. — While  the  number  of  complete  clocks  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1932,  at  2,566,395,  was  the  smallest  during  the  five-year 
period,  and  a  decrease  of  nearly  1,000.000  from  the  year  1931,  imports  from 
Canada  were  maintained — 11,745  as  compared  with  12,896  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  principal  source  of  supply  was  Germany,  which  shipped  over  2,300,- 
000  clocks  in  1932.  During  the  same  period,  slightly  over  3,400,000  watches  were 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  4,900.000  in  1931.  Of 
this  total  Canada  supplied  21,301  compared  with  32,926  for  the  previous  year. 
In  this  case  Switzerland  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Germany 
and  France. 
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Agricultural  Ploughs. — The  imports  of  mechanical  ploughs  in  1932  totalled 
214  tons  as  compared  with  277  tons  in  1931.  Of  this  quantity  Canada  supplied 
00  tons  as  against  45  in  1931.  The  principal  source  of  supply  was  the  United 
States,  from  which  140  tons  were  derived  in  1932  and  208  in  i931.  During  the 
same  period  ploughs  driven  by  animal  power  were  imported  to  the  extent  of 
286  tons  and  434  tons  respectively.  Canada  in  this  case  supplied  a  slightly 
larger  quantity,  the  imports  being  88  tons  in  1932  and  106  tons  in  1931.  These 
figures  show  a  steady  decrease  since  1928,  when  the  total  stood  at  157  tons. 

Electrical  Vacuum  Cleavers. — Of  the  35.814  vacuum  cleaners  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1932,  Canada  supplied  33,485.  This  compares  with  a 
total  of  131,204  in  1931,  of  which  41,253  came  from  Canada.  The  countries 
showing  the  largest  decrease  in  this  trade  were  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  which  practically  disappeared  from  the  trade  in  1932. 

Hand  Pumps. — Total  imports  of  hand  pumps  in  1932  were  254  tons  com- 
pared with  1,050  tons  in  1931.  Following  the  United  States,  which  was  the 
largest  supplier  in  1932,  shipping  150  tons,  was  Canada  with  58  tons  as  com- 
pared with  14  in  1931.   The  value  of  imports  from  the  Dominion  totalled  £11,429. 

Wooden  Doors. — The  imports  of  wooden  doors  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  year  1932  are  shown  as  1,611,326  from  all  sources,  and  no  comparative 
figures  are  shown  for  any  preceding  year.  Of  this  quantity  British  countries 
overseas  are  showtf  as  supplying  3,768  doors,  as  compared  with  955,000  from  the 
United  States,  211,000  from  Russia,  and  378,000  from  Sweden.  This  is  a  much 
smaller  figure  than  was  anticipated  and  estimated  by  prominent  importers  in 
the  trade,  so  that  it  seems  possible  that  certain  quantities  of  door  imports  are 
classified  under  another  heading,  or  grouped  with  other  types  of  wood  products. 

Tool  Handles. — Of  the  total  imports  during  1932,  amounting  to  47,048  gross 
of  handles  as  compared  with  71,804  in  1931,  Canada  supplied  2,573  gross  as 
against  3,112  gross  in  1931.  This  compares  with  25,802  gross  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  1932,  which  was  the  smallest  quantity  imported  from  that 
country  during  the  last  five  years. 

Plywood. — The  imports  of  plywood  into  the  United  Kingdom — 473,000,000 
square  feet — were  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1928,  when  the  figure  stood  at 
324,000,000  square  feet.  While  imports  from  Canada  in  1932  totalled  only 
969,633  square  feet,  it  represented  a  substantial  increase  over  the  last  five  years. 
This  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia,  which  shipped  over 
200,000,000  square  feet  in  1932,  and  Finland,  which  shipped  over  100,000,000 
square  feet. 

Women's  and  Girls'  Garments. — The  decline  in  the  imports  of  dresses,  coats, 
skirts,  etc.,  from  £3,109,789  in  1931  to  £765,281  in  1932,  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  effects  of  the  customs  duties  imposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  late  1931 
and  early  1932.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1932  were  valued  at  £5,494,  which, 
while  a  decrease  of  about  50  per  cent  from  the  preceding  year,  was  above  the 
five-year  average.  Germany  and  Belgium  continued  to  be  the  principal  sources 
of  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  corsets  and  stays  declined  only  from 
£170,663  to  £103,559.  Of  this  quantity  Canada  supplied  £3,154  as  compared 
with  £4,887  in  the  previous  year. 

Leather  Gloves. — An  item  of  some  importance  to  Canadian  export  trade  is 
that  of  leather  gloves.  Canadian  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent 
years  are  showing  a  substantial  increase.  Out  of  a  total  import  amounting  to 
674,835  dozen  pairs  in  1932,  Canada  supplied  17,926  dozen  pairs,  compared 
with  4,584  dozen  pairs  in  1928.  Italy,  France,  and  Czechoslovakia  were  the 
principal  sources  of  supply,  followed  by  Canada. 

Silk  Hosiery. — Although  total  imports  of  silk  hosiery  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1932  decreased  to  73,346  dozen  pairs  compared  with  152,012  dozen  pairs 
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in  1931,  Canada's  share  of  the  market  increased  eight-fold  to  24,876  dozen 
pairs.  Canada  thus  became  the  second  largest  supplier  to  the  market,  after 
Germany,  which  shipped  25,311  dozen  pairs. 

Carbon  Black. — During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  total  imports  of  carbon  black,  Canada's  share  of  the  market  rising  at  the  same 
time.  Imports  from  all  sources  were  303,073  cwts.  as  compared  with  301,126 
cwts.  in  1931.  Of  this  Canada  shipped  5,442  cwts.  compared  with  4,130  cwts. 
in  1931.  The  United  States  was  by  far  the  largest  supplier,  with  277,184  cwts., 
followed  by  Germany  and  Canada. 

Toilet  Soap. — With  the  exception  of  the  year  1931,  the  past  five  years  have 
recorded  a  steady  decline  in  the  imports  of  toilet  soap  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  for  1932  was  33,569  cwts,  as  compared  with  69,450  cwts.  in  1928. 
The  abnormally  large  import  from  Canada  in  1931  of  44,552  cwts.  was  nearly 
cut  in  two  in  1932,  when  it  reached  27,143  cwts.  Canada  continued  to  be  the 
leading  source  of  supply,  her  nearest  competitor  being  Germany  with  1,463  cwts. 

Leather. — A  comparison  of  the  imports  of  sole  leather  in  1931  and  1932  is 
indicative  of  the  depressed  conditions  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  those  years.  In  1932  the  total  imports  of  bends  and 
butts  were  35,033  cwts.  compared  with  70,646  cwts.  in  193L  Similarly,  bellies 
and  shoulders  declined  to  20,552  cwts.,  from  81,851  cwts.  in  1931.  Canada  is  not 
shown  as  being  a  source  of  supply  for  the  latter,  but  in  bends  and  butts  imports 
from  the  Dominion  in  1932  totalled  2,513  cwts.  as  compared  with  3,474  cwts. 
in  the  previous  year.  The  situation  as  regards  dressed  upper  leather,  however, 
is  more  satisfactory  for  Canada,  for  of  a  total  of  29,293,234  square  feet  imported 
in  1932,  the  Dominion  is  credited  with  1,410,347  square  feet.  This  compares 
with  43,042,232  square  feet  in  1931,  of  which  Canada  supplied  670,338  square 
feet.  Thus,  although  imports  declined  by  nearly  25  per  cent,  Canada's  relative 
position  greatly  improved. 

In  patent  leather  the  situation  was  even  more  satisfactory.  Total  imports 
of  this  product  in  1932  were  14,100,190  square  feet,  of  which  Canada  supplied 
nearly  50  per  cent,  or  6,402,700  square  feet.  This  compares  with  total  imports 
amounting  to  25,713,673  square  feet  in  1931,  during  which  period  Canada's 
shipments  totalled  5,329,023  square  feet.  In  1932,  for  the  first  time,  Canada 
became  the  leading  supplier  of  patent  leather  to  the  United  Kingdom  market. 

Newsprint. — While  imports  of  newsprint  have  shown  a  small  but  steady 
decline  during  the  past  three  years,  totalling  6,255,961  cwts.  in  1932  as  com- 
pared with  7,004,949  cwts.  in  1930,  imports  from  Newfoundland  have  risen 
gradually  from  1,709,260  cwts.  in  1928  to  2,418,030  cwts.  in  1932.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  from  Canada  declined  slightly  until  in  1932  they  totalled  1,409,773 
cwts.  On  this  basis,  Canada  was  the  second  largest  supplier,  being  preceded 
by  Newfoundland,  and  followed  by  Finland,  which  supplied  almost  as  large 
quantities  as  the  Dominion. 

Kraft  Wrapping  Paper. — In  1932  Empire  countries  continued  to  supply  only 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  kraft,  as  compared  with 
those  quantities  reaching  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries.  Total 
imports  during  the  year  were  1,500,359  cwts.  as  compared  with  2,028,842  cwts. 
in  1931.  Of  this  Canada  supplied  35,985  cwts.,  which  was  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  preceding  year,  when  the  figure  stood  at  19,125  cwts.  The  figure,  how- 
ever, is  less  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  five  years,  with  the  exception  of  1931. 

Paper  Board. — The  imports  of  paper  board  are  classified  under  a  number 
of  sub-divisions,  of  which  millboard,  wallboard,  and  cardboard  are  those  of 
principal  interest  to  Canada.  In  1932  the  imports  of  millboard,  amounting  to 
1,031,830  cwts.,  were  less  than  half  the  amount  brought  in  during  the  preceding 
year,  imports  during  1931  being  the  heaviest  during  the  past  five  years.    Of  this 
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total  Canada  supplied  80,073  cwts.  as  compared  with  88,655  cwts.  in  1931.  Since 
L928  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  imports  from  Canada  due  to  keen 
Continental  competition,  as  well  as,  possibly,  the  erection  of  an  important  mill 
in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada's  share  of  the  wallboard  market  has  shown  a 
healthy  and  consistent  increase  since  1928,  imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1932 
totalling  95,571  cwts.  out  of  a  total  import  of  207,050  cwts.  This  compares 
with  71,868  cwts.  from  Canada  in  1931,  when  the  total  from  all  sources  was 
256,857  cwts. 

Likewise,  in  cardboard  and  paperboard,  Canada  has  improved  her  relative 
position  from  1,887  cwts.  in  1928  to  104,819  cwts.  in  1932.  The  total  imports 
from  all  sources  in  the  latter  year  were  1,515,739  cwts.,  a  great  increase  over 
the  total  of  237,168  cwts.  in  1931.  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Finland  were  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  in  1932. 

Rubber  Footwear. — In  1932  Canada  continued  to  be  an  important  source 
of  supply  for  various  types  of  rubber  footwear,  but  the  statistics  reveal  the 
competition  from  Japan  and  the  increasing  imports  from  that  country.  Total 
imports  of  rubber  boots  amounted  to  270,701  dozen  pairs  as  compared  with 
236,742  dozen  pairs  in  1931.  Of  this  quantity  Canada  supplied  69,866  dozen 
pairs,  and  74,621  dozen  pairs  in  1931.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Japan 
amounted  to  170,405  dozen  pairs  and  68,447  dozen  pairs  respectively  for  the  two 
years.  The  69,866  dozen  pairs  imported  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £231,277, 
and  the  170,405  dozen  pairs  from  Japan  at  £145,657.  A  similar  situation  exists 
as  regards  rubber  sports  shoes,  the  total  imports  of  which  in  1932  amounted  to 
647,835  dozen  pairs.  Of  this  total  Canada  supplied  30,889  dozen  pairs  valued 
at  £55,135,  as  compared  with  320,288  dozen  pairs  from  Japan  valued  at  £177,524. 
Comparative  figures  for  previous  years  are  not  given. 

IRELAND  IN  1933 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

AGRICULTURE 

Dublin,  March  15,  1934. — The  Irish  Free  State  is  predominantly  agricultural, 
and  the  land  annuities  dispute  with  the  United  Kingdom,  which  unhappily  con- 
tinues, has  gravely  affected,  and  in  certain  respects  is  changing,  the  national 
economy.  Through  the  imposition  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  special  duties  on 
Irish  Free  State  products,  and  of  import  quotas,  much  of  the  diminishing  British 
market  for  cattle  and  agricultural  produce  has  been  lost.  In  order  to  meet  the 
new  situation  that  is  thus  being  created,  the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
is  concentrating  on  a  policy  of  changing  over  the  efforts  of  Free  State  farmers 
from  cattle  to  crops,  and  from  export  trade  to  the  supply  of  a  well-protected 
home  market  by  substituting,  wherever  possible,  local  foodstuffs  for  imports,  and 
the  country  is  perforce  adapting  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances. 

In  particular,  Government  credits  have  been  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
seed  wheat  by  necessitous  farmers,  wheat,  growing  is  being  stimulated  and  sub- 
sidized with  a  guaranteed  price  of  23s.  6d.  per  barrel  (of  195  pounds)  for  mill- 
able  wheat,  the  price  of  Irish  Free  State  white  oats  has  been  raised  and  fixed  at 
9s.  per  barrel,  and  cattle  feed  and  flour  must  contain  a  percentage  of  home-grown 
white  oats.  Many  flour  mills  are  being  erected  to  grind  wheat,  of  which  4  per 
cent  must  be  home-grown.  Flour  is  only  imported  under  licence,  sugar  beet  is 
being  extensively  grown  and  sugar  mills  built  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
creamery  butter  for  sale  in  the  Free  State  is  fixed  in  price,  and  cheese  (except 
"  fancy  cheese  ")  can  only  be  imported  under  licence. 
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Acreage  wader  Crops. — Except  for  wheat,  the  official  figures  of  acreage  in  the 
undermentioned  crops  in  Ireland  for  1933  show  only  a  slight  increase  from  the 
previous  year,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: — 

Acres,  1933      Acres,  1932 


Oats   922,625  917.897 

Barley   118,905  104,546 

Wheat   56,649  24.648 

Potatoes   480,155  489,362 

Sugar  beet   15,076  13,686 

Flax   10,720  6,550 

Hay   2,692,107  2,734,996 


4,296,237  4,291,685 

Live  Stock. — According  to  the  official  returns  prepared  by  the  Irish  Free 
State  and  Northern  Ireland  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  numbers  of  live 
stock  in  Ireland  on  June  1  were  as  follows: — 


1933  1932 

Cattle                                                                         4,870,229  4,739,672 

Sheep                                                                          4,154,975  4,252,795 

Pigs                                                                            1,201,119  1,328,082 

Horses                                                                             543.729  549,609 

Poultry                                                                    342,655,471  31,905,907 


It  will  be  noticed  that  at  that  date  the  numbers  of  cattle  showed  an  increase 
of  2-7  per  cent  over  1932,  sheep  had  declined  by  2-3  per  cent,  and  pigs  by  9-5 
per  cent,  while  poultry  showed  an  increase  of  2-3  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  live  stock,  efforts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
State  to  sell  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  but  Great  Britain  is  still  the 
only  worthwhile  market.  From  the  1933  statistics,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
204,379  head  of  fat  cattle  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  as  against  200,936  in 
1932,  an  increase  of  3,443.  Stores  to  the  number  of  226,083  were  sent  as  com- 
pared with  248,573  in  1932,  a  decrease  of  22,490.  Exports  of  milch  cows  also 
declined,  the  number  sent  across-Channel  in  1933  numbering  20,863  head  as 
against  29,032  in  1932,  a  reduction  of  8,169.  Springers  were  reduced  in  numbers 
from  7,881  in  1932  to  4,850  in  1933,  and  calves  from  47,614  in  1932  to  43,646. 
The  total  number  of  cattle  exported  in  1933  was  499,821  as  compared  with 
534,036  in  1932,  a  decline  of  34,215  head.  The  number  of  fat  sheep  exported  to 
Great  Britain  totalled  128,562  head  as  against  172,074  in  1932,  a  decline  of 
43,512.  Fat  lambs  were  reduced  from  274,231  to  193,978,  or  a  reduction  of 
80,253.  The  total  decline  in  live  sheep  and  lamb  shipments  to  Great  Britain  was 
J  24,229.  Exports  of  pigs  fell  from  213,909  to  59,661,  and  of  horses  from  6,236 
for  1932  to  5,913  for  1933. 

In  Northern  Ireland  several  agricultural  marketing  schemes  have  been  put 
into  operation  during  the  year,  covering  bacon  and  pigs,  milk  and  butter.  Smug- 
gling of  live  stock  across  the  border  is  being  repressed  by  frequent  seizures  and 
heavy  fines,  but  the  cheaper  Irish  Free  State  animals  still  provide  an  incentive  to 
shippers  to  try  to  avoid  the  high  customs  duties  and  evade  the  quotas. 

INDUSTRY 

No  more  recent  official  statistics  of  Irish  Free  State  industry  have  been 
issued  than  those  for  1930,  which  are  not  incorporated  here.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  more  important  phase  of  economic  change  than  that  which  took  place 
during  1933,  and  which,  according  to  the  industrial  program  of  the  Government, 
will  continue  during  1934.  Self-sufficiency,  in  all  branches  of  industry,  is  aimed 
at  as  far  as  possible,  and  advances  of  capital  and  tariff  protection  arc  afforded 
to  all  approved  new  industries  in  which  capital  and  employees  are  predominantly 
Irish.  There  are  few  lines  of  foodstuffs  consumed  in  the  Free  State  outside  of  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits  which  are  not  now  domestically  produced,  and  some  of 
these  industries  have  virtually  eliminated  importations.   The  Irish  clothing  trade 
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has  expanded  considerably;  the  import  figures  for  made-up  clothing  have  fallen 
from  £5,000,000  to  £3,000,000.  Textiles,  woollens,  cotton,  and  art  silk,  except  in 
the  cheapest  lines,  are  all  being  made.  The  output  of  the  six  shoe  factories 
doubled  last  year,  while  glassware,  cutlery,  linoleum,  rubber  tires,  tubes,  boots 
and  shoes,  soles  and  heels,  sports  goods,  golf  balls,  electrical  lines  such  as  lamps, 
motors,  heaters,  cookers,  cables,  enamel  and  aluminium  ware,  grates,  ranges, 
cement,  pottery,  wire  goods,  cardboard  cartons,  industrial  alcohol,  peat  and  coal 
fuel,  petrol  refining,  fertilizers,  automobile  assembling,  thread,  laces,  and  leather 
goods  were  in  process  of  manufacturing  investigation  and  development. 

Northern  Ireland  still  depends  on  imports  for  most  of  its  manufactured 
requirements,  except  in  its  two  major  industries  of  linen  and  shipbuilding.  The 
former  last  year  was  affected  by  the  financial  upheaval  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  normally  the  best  customer,  but  the  home  demands  have  expanded  to 
consume  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  output.  Of  piece  linen  exports  during  last  year, 
the  United  States  took  46-52  per  cent  (roughly  36,000,000  yards);  the  British 
Empire,  21-37  per  cent;  Latin  America,  6-66  per  cent;  China,  5-51  per  cent; 
Europe,  3-34  per  cent;  and  other  countries,  16-59  per  cent.  The  total  linen 
export  trade  for  1933  was  valued  at  £6,487,744,  or  some  10-5  per  cent  above  the 
previous  year,  when  values  were  roughly  11  per  cent  higher.  Shipbuilding  has 
had  a  very  lean  year,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  Northern  Ireland  yards 
have  moved  up  to  second  place  as  suppliers  (following  the  Clyde)  in  Great 
Britain,  with  new  tonnage  output  of  14,000  for  the  year.  The  prospects  for  1934 
are  bright.  The  whisky  trade  has  been  helped  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Belfast  ropeworks  report  satisfactory  home  and  export  trade,  and 
tobacco  and  other  minor  industries  indicate  trade  improvement  during  the  past 
year. 

RAILWAYS 

Judging  from  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  (and  they  are 
the  only  ones  available  at  present),  both  of  the  principal  railway  companies  in 
Ireland  (the  Great  Southern  and  the  Great  Northern)  continue  to  be  in  a  serious 
financial  position.  The  latter  system  was  involved  in  a  serious  labour  dispute 
for  nearly  a  third  of  the  year  with  stoppage  and  curtailment  of  traffic,  and  the 
former  was  not  immune  from  strikes  either.  Passenger  and  traffic  receipts  show 
t  substantial  diminution,  despite  a  reduction  in  fares  and  rates.  In  the  Irish 
Free  State,  the  Great  Southern  Railway  Company  has  recently  acquired  the 
road  transport  services  of  two  of  the  largest  bus  companies,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  this  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  adoption  of  modern  and  luxurious  rail 
and  road  coaches.  All  rolling  stock  will  be  constructed  and  maintained  in  the 
workshops  of  the  organization. 

Another  notable  development  in  connection  with  the  Great  Southern  Rail- 
ways has  been  the  institution  of  an  extensive  door-to-door  "  service.  Almost 
every  town  and  village  in  the  area  served  by  the  railways  now  has  a  collection 
and  delivery  service.  There  are  88  railhead  services  operating  from  various 
stations  to  outlying  places  in  the  country,  those  services  in  some  cases  extending 
to  places  more  than  sixteen  miles  distant  from  the  railhead  station.  In  addition 
to  the  railhead  services,  there  are  97  stations  with  town  cartage  arrangements 
which  enable  goods  to  be  delivered  and  collected  at  inclusive  rates. 

Under  the  recent  Free  State  legislation,  this  company  has  had  to  write 
down  its  capital  stock  by  nearly  £14,000,000,  chiefly  from  the  ordinary  and 
preference  snares;  the  guaranteed  shares  and  the  debentures  had  also  to  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  the  Irish  Free  State  at  the  end  of  1933,  79,414  persons  (men,  women, 
and  juveniles)  were   registered   at   unemployment  exchanges,  compared  with 
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100.000  at  the  same  period  in  1932.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  new  local 
industries  have  absorbed  many  of  last  year's  unemployed,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
great  influx  of  returning  natives  of  the  Free  State  because  of  the  slump  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Free  State  the  unemployed  are  not  maintained  by  any  permanent 
"  dole,"  but  the  Government,  in  addition  to  contributions  to  unemployed  insur- 
ance, home  assistance,  and  other  normal  forms  of  relief,  have  provided  a  special 
housing  relief  scheme  for  which  £5,000,000  is  available  for  grants  to  builders  to 
provide  employment,  and  large  sums  have  been  voted  for  public  health,  indus- 
trial, drainage,  and  road  schemes  having  the  same  end  in  view. 

The  figures  for  Northern  Ireland  show  that  on  December  18,  1933,  the  regis- 
tered unemployed  numbered  63.387  as  against  72.508  in  December,  1932,  and 
the  total  of  employed  at  186,150  compared  with  177,250. 

BANKING 

The  annual  reports  of  the  ten  Irish  banks,  all  of  which  show  a  considerable 
stability,  register  a  decline  in  deposits  and  advances  in  1933.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, show  a  net  profit  on  the  year's  trading,  the  total  being  £1,359,835,  and 
have  declared  dividends  ranging  from  2  to  16  per  cent.  The  total  bank  note 
circulation  is  practically  equal  to  that  of  last  year  at  £8,769,855.  Northern 
Ireland  uses  British  money,  but  the  Irish  Free  State  has  its  own  notes  and  cur- 
rency, the  notes  being  endorsed  "  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  in  London." 

STATE  FINANCES 

For  the  nine  months  ending  December  30,  1933,  the  Irish  Free  State  Exche- 
quer returns  again  show  a  large  deficit  of  £2,317,767  on  ordinary  revenue.  The 
revenue  for  the  period  amounted  to  £19,993,200  as  compared  with  £17,700,330 
at  the  same  date  last  vear,  while  expenditure  totalled  £22,364,967,  as  against 
£20,513,446  in  1932. 

The  principal  details  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  nine  months'  period 
from  April  1,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  compared,  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  were  as  follows: — 


Revenue 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

  £  7,446,000 

+  £ 

269.000 

  4,075,000 

10.000 

  378,000 

+ 

13,000 

  794.000 

137,000 

  773,000 

+ 

59,000 

  2,103.000 

+ 

405,000 

  168,000 

27,000 

  131,000 

+ 

78.000 

  1.390.000 

50.000 

  1,978.165 

+ 

1,575,809 

  748,035 

+ 

117.061 

Total  

  £19,993,200 

+  £2,292,870 

Expenditure 

  £  4,353,309 

+ 

870.505 

  18,011,658 

+ 

981.016 

Total  

  £22,364.967 

+  £1,851.521 

EXCHEQUER  BALANCE 

The  first  payment  from  the  new  Fourth  National  Loan  produced  £3,500,000* 
and  Savings  Certificates  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  £27,000.  The  only  other 
issue  was  £61,000  of  Savings  Certificates  paid  off.  The  sum  of  £1,603,467  was 
carried  to  the  Exchequer,  raising  the  balance  to  £2,024,346  as  compared  with 
£890,678  at  this  time  last  year. 
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The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  the  issue  of  several  important  appeals 
for  capital  m  the  Irish  Free  State.  Although  last  in  order  of  flotation,  the  Fourth 
Free  State  Loan  calls  for  first  mention.  The  loan,  amounting  to  £6,000,000, 
bearing  interest  at  3-i  per  cent,  was  issued  early  in  December,  1933,  at  98.  At 
the  time  of  writing  it  had  not  been  wholly  subscribed,  but  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  progress  being  made  was  satisfactory 
and  the  prospects  of  obtaining  the  required  sum  were  good. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  was  the  issue  of  500,000  shares  of  £1  each  by 
the  Industrial  Credit  Company  Limited,  and  this  flotation,  being  government 
credits  to  new  industrialists,  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  The  authorized  capital  is  £5,000,000  in  £1  shares.  The  proceeds 
of  this  issue,  recently  subscribed;  is  being  used  to  pursue  the  objects  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  full  amount  of  the  issue  will  be  required  in  order  to  take  up 
business  already  offering.  The  financing  of  the  three  new  sugar  factories  is  the 
first  work  of  the  Credit  Company.  No  official  statement  was  issued  as  to  the 
amount  subscribed  by  the  public,  but  the  Minister  for  Finance  was  prepared  to 
take  up  any  balance  not  subscribed  for. 

The  proceeds  of  the  £1,000,000  Dublin  Corporation  3^  per  cent  Redeemable 
Stock,  recently  issued  at  96  per  cent  and  almost  fully  subscribed,  is  being  utilized 
to  meet  further  capital  expenditure  on  housing  and  to  finance  the  corporation's 
activities  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  and  for  the  repayment  of 
mortgage  loans. 

Several  other  industrial  and  corporation  loans  were  also  successfully  floated, 
and  "  cheap  "  money  was  plentiful  throughout  the  year. 


BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR   (LONDON),  1934 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  16,  1934. — The  British  Industries  Fair  which  has  just  closed 
at  Olympia  was  significant  in  its  confirmation  of  a  revival  of  trade  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Exhibitors  without  exception  reported  an  increase  in  orders  received 
over  those  of  last  year,  and  in  most  instances  were  for  much  larger  quantities  or 
higher  values  than  in  the  case  of  any  previous  fair.  The  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  inquiries  were  from  foreign  concerns  was  a  satisfactory  feature,  as  the  expan- 
sion of  the  home  trade  has  been  too  marked  for  some  time  past  to  occasion  much 
comment. 

The  attendance  recorded  for  London  this  year  was,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  overseas  buyers,  somewhat  below  1933  and  1932.   The  figures  were: — 

1932  1933  1934 

Overseas  buyers   10,066  9.732  12.008 

Home  buyers   278.828       126,033  114,339 

General  public   39,442        33,622  31,075 

The  experience  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  Canadian  section  of  the  fair 
coincided  with  that  of  the  other  sections.  The  majority  of  the  thirty-three  firms 
listed  below  who  were  displaying  their  products  in  the  Canadian  section  reported 
the  receipt  of  from  150  to  200  orders  or  definite  business  inquiries.  The  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner's  office  received  some  36  general  inquiries  from  home  and 
overseas  buyers.  Those  firms  which  sold  samples  disposed  of  quantities  varying 
between  1,000  and  6,000  packages.  Two  firms  who  utilized  the  exhibition  to 
introduce  their  products  for  the  first  time  to  the  British  public  were  swamped 
with  orders  and  inquiries,  and  both  companies  feel  certain  of  their  success  in  this 
market  as  a  result  of  a  most  encouraging  beginning. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  organizations  which  had  stands  in  the  Canadian 
section: — 

Canadian- American  Industries  Co.,  Montreal. .  Rubber  drizzlecapes. 

Canadian  Canners,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont  "Aylmer"  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Canadian  General  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gait,  Ont.. Rubber  goods. 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Canadian  National  Railways  Model  engine,  etc. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co  Scenic  displays,  models. 

Canadian  Postum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont.  ...Breakfast  foods. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet,  Ltd.,  Toronto   Toilet  preparations. 

Columbus  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal   Rubber  footwear. 

Douglas-Peotin,  Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ont  "  Certo  "  pectin. 

Franklin  Baker,  Ltd.,  Montreal   Coconut. 

Fraser   Valley   Milk   Producers'  Association, 

Vancouver,  B.C  "  Columbia  "  evaporated  milk. 

R.  W.  Gale  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  (representing 

Ontario  Honey  Producers'  Association)  Honey. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Rubber  footwear,  belting,  mats,  etc. 

H.  O.  Hecker  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Ayr,  Ont.  .Force. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Leamington,  Ont  Tomato  products. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company   Furs. 

Imperial  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto   Domestic  electrical  ware. 

Jell-O-Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Table  jellies. 

Jem  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Rubber  goods. 

Kellogg  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont.  ..Breakfast  foods. 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  of  Canada,  Ltd., 

Chatham.  Ont  Tomato  juice  and  canned  vegetables. 

W.  R.  Mackersy,  Ltd.  (distributors  for  Famous 

Foods,   Ltd.;   Dr.   Ballard's  Animal  Food 

Products;  Quoddy  Sea  Foods,  Ltd.)  Canned  goods,  smacks,  macaroni,  pickles,  etc. 

Northern  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guelph,  Ont  Rubber  footwear. 

Province  of  British  Columbia   Display  of  commercial  timbers,  roofing  shingles, 

etc. 

Reliable  Toy  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   Dolls. 

A.  H.  Selwyn,  Ltd  Leather  gloves. 

Shirriff's  Limited.  Toronto   Lushus  table  jellies. 

Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.^  Guelph,  Ont  Rubber  gloves. 

Toronto  Industrial  Commission. 

Vi-Tone  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  Ont  "  Vi-tone  "  food  beverage. 

Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont.  .Whisky. 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Melbourne,  February  22,  1934.— Total  oversea  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  Australian  ports  during  the  period  December  1  to  February  14  amounted 
to  20,981,136  bushels  as  compared  with  48,483,088  bushels  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  The  market  remains  extremely  dull  and  prices 
have  continued  to  sag.  There  has  been  no  firm  support  from  overseas  and  the 
United  Kingdom  sales  have  been  spasmodic  and  of  small  volume.  Japan  has 
been  in  the  market  to  some  extent,  but  the  inquiries  for  Australian  wheat  have 
been  few.  The  Japanese  market  has  been  largely  diverted  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  any  case  the  Japanese  requirements  are  very  restricted  this  year.  China 
is  right  out  of  the  wheat  market  and  the  North  China  flour  trade  is  very  dull. 
Consequently,  Japan's  requirements  are  smaller  and  her  purchases,  which  were 
such  a  healthy  support  to  the  Australian  wheat  and  flour  export  trade  last  season, 
are  not  forthcoming. 

The  quality  of  the  season's  wheat  harvest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Western 
Australian  crop,  is  well  below  that  of  last  year,  and  the  standard  "  fair  average 
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quality  "  bushel  recently  fixed  reflects  the  deterioration  in  quality.  The  weight 
of  the  f.a.q.  bushel  for  West  Australia  is  61-J  pounds,  for  South  Australia  and 
Victoria  00  pounds,  and  for  New  South  Wales  59  pounds. 

There  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  crop  estimate,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  will  be  somewhat  less  than  160,000,000  bushels;  probably  nearer 
150,000,000  bushels. 

Australian  wheat  has  fallen  slowly  in  price  on  oversea  markets,  and  its 
premium  on  Argentine  wheat  has  narrowed.  The  lower  quality  this  year  largely 
accounts  for  the  reduced  premium  which  it  holds  over  Argentine  shipments.  The 
present  prices  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  growers  in  all  the  states,  and  they 
are  unwilling  to  make  sales.  The  current  price  of  approximately  2s.  per  bushel 
(about  40  cents  Canadian)  at  country  sidings  is  not  attractive,  as  at  these  levels 
the  majority  of  the  growers  are  unable  to  cover  their  working  costs,  quite  apart 
from  paying  interest  on  debts  and  mortgages  or  reducing  their  obligations.  The 
growers  are  apparently  of  the  opinion  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better,  and 
as  they  are  able  to  obtain  an  advance  of  Is.  6d.  per  bushel  (about  30  cents 
Canadian)  on  their  wheat,  they  prefer  to  retain  the  ownership  of  it  for  the  time 
being  in  hopes  that  prices  may  improve. 

In  New  South  Wales  particularly  the  discrepancy  in  exports  is  most  marked, 
the  total  shipments  from  December  1  to  February  7  being  only  2,756,484  bushels 
as  compared  with  15,972,020  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  There  is  so  little  difference  in  the  present  price  at  country  sidings,  about 
Is.  lid  (or  39  cents  Canadian)  to  2s.  (or  40  cents  Canadian),  and  the  advance 
obtainable  of  Is.  6d.  per  bushel  (or  30  cents  Canadian),  that  there  is  no  induce- 
ment to  sell. 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  New  South  Wales  growers  are  more  or  less 
interested  in  sheep  raising,  and  wool  prices  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  they 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  and  hold  their  wheat  for  higher  prices.  Should  prices 
strengthen  to  2s.  6d  per  bushed  (about  51  cents  Canadian),  substantial  quantities 
would  doubtless  be  offered  for  sale.  Some  conception  of  the  depressed  level  of 
the  present  quotations  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  if  there  were  no  cur- 
rency premiums  whatever  in  Great  Britain  and  Australia,  the  present  price  for 
wheat  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  Is.  per  bushel  f.o.b.  ocean  port. 

FLOUR 

The  flour  market  is  in  a  depressed  condition  and  some  mills  have  shut  down; 
many  of  the  others  have  cut  down  their  staffs  and  are  working  short  time. 
Business  is  being  eagerly  sought  in  a  dull  market  and  export  quotations  have 
weakened  to  £5  2s.  6d.  (equivalent  to  $20.67  Canadian)  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
packed  in  150-pound  sacks,  or  £5  7s.  6d.  (equivalent  to  $21.68  Canadian)  in 
49-pound  bags. 

Dairen  has  taken  a  fair  quantity  of  Australian  flour  since  the  New  Year, 
but  the  trade  has  dwindled  to  a  few  parcels,  and  there  are  no  inquiries  from 
oilier  markets  at  present. 

FREIGHTS 

In  the  absence  of  chartering,  freights  have  weakened  and  are  generally  from 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  ton  cheaper  than  were  quoted  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  Parcel 
rates  have  been  reduced  by  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  bringing  them  down  to  22s.  6d.  for 
February-March  shipment.  Part  cargoes  have  recently  been  booked  to  United 
Kingdom  ports  at  22s.  6d.  per  ton  in  bags  or  20s.  in  bulk.  Full  charters  are 
obtainable  on  medium-sized  steamers  at  24s.  per  ton  in  bags  from  Western  Aus- 
tralian ports  or  25s.  per  ton  from  other  states,  freights  payable  in  English  cur- 
rency. 
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MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  March  14,  1934. — Inquiries  received  on  a  recent  visit  to  British 
Guiana  would  appear  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  demand  in  that  colony  for  Cana- 
dian products.  The  leading  importers  and  commission  merchants  wish  to  estab- 
lish contacts  with  Canadian  exporters  of  a  varied  list  of  commodities,  particu- 
larly staple  provision  lines.  In  this  and  the  following  issue  will  be  found  a 
number  of  trade  inquiries  published  on  behalf  of  British  Guiana  firms  for  cer- 
tain items,  including  onions,  hay,  potatoes,  beans,  oats,  cheese,  apples,  mackerel, 
salmon,  bloaters,  codfish,  sardines,  oilmeal,  pickled  pork  products,  toilet  and 
wrapping  paper,  newsprint,  paper  bags,  barbed  wire,  Ontario  pine,  haberdashery 
and  hosiery. 

The  economic  life  of  British  Guiana  depends  largely  upon  the  production 
and  exportation  of "* sugar  and  its  products,  rice,  diamonds,  gold,  and  bauxite. 
The  recent  flood  conditions,  which  were  brought  on  by  the  abnormally  heavy 
rains  of  December  and  early  January,  are  bound  to  affect  the  production  of  all 
cultivated  crops.  The  flood  waters  have  now  receded  and  the  loss,  although 
heavy,  will  not  be  as  severe  as  was  first  estimated. 

The  total  trade  of  British  Guiana  was  valued  at  $18,213,424  in  1932  as 
compared  with  $16,544,363  in  1931.  Figures  for  1933  have  not  as  yet  been  issued. 
In  1932  British  Guiana's  exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  $2,764,422  (27  per 
cent  of  total) ;  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $993,925  (12  per  cent  of 
total).  The  bulk  of  the  imports  into  British  Guiana,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  extremely  low,  is  made 
up  of  cheap  materials. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  COMMODITIES  IN  DEMAND 

The  importations  of  some  of  the  more  important  commodities  in  demand  in 
British  Guiana  in  1932  follow,  the  figures  for  1931  being  placed  within  paren- 
theses:— 

Potatoes.— Total  imports,  7,655,700  pounds,  $131,300  ($126,608):  Canada,  $100  975- 
British  West  Indies,  $13,154;  Holland,  $9,606;  United  States,  $5,929.  With  the  exception  of 
July  and  August,  when  good-quality  Canadian  potatoes  are  not  available,  Canada  is  by  far 
the  largest  supplier.  The  potato  most  in  demand  is  the  medium  table  variety.  The  bulk  of 
the  potatoes  are  shipped  in  barrels  of  160  pounds,  a  few  in  90-pound  bags. 

Fish,  Canned  or  Preserved  in  Jars  or  Bottles.— Total  imports,  241,760  pounds,  $42,416 
($35,894):   Canada,  $23,332;  United  States,  $6,937;   United  Kingdom,  $6,314. 

Fish,  Mackerel  and  Salmon,  Pickled ^-Tota\,  3,011  barrels,  $31,384  ($24,601):  Canada 
$31,020;  United  Kingdom,  $235. 

Fish,  Other  Kinds,  Pickled.— -Total,  92  barrels,  $639  ($579) :  Canada,  $639. 

Fish,  Other  Kinds.— Total,  33,718  cwit,  $179,316:  United  Kingdom,  $145,064;  Canada, 
$21,067;  United  States,  $5,649. 

Canadian  dried  codfish,  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  British  West  Indies,  is  considered 
a  luxury  in  British  Guiana,  and  the  demand  is  mainly  for  cheap  fish  which  is  supplied  largely 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  bulk  of  the  fish  imports  consist  of  dried  salted  pollock, 
pickled  mackerel  and  salmon,  bloaters,  and  tinned  salmon  and  sardines. 

Onions. — Total  imports,  1,588,960  pounds,  $.50,450  ($42,972):  Portuguese  possessions. 
$16,425;  Canada,  $10,875;  Holland,  $7,749;  United  Kingdom,  $5,366.  The  demand  is  for 
medium  onions,  which  are  usually  packed  in  crates  of  approximately  54  pounds  or  bags  of 
110  pounds. 

Apples.— Total  imports,  53,783  pounds,  $4,098  ($7.734) :  Canada,  $4,067.  Apples  are  a 
decided  luxury;   demand  comes  from  the  higher  income  earning  population. 

Cheese.— Total,  1.54,536  pounds,  $26,267  ($28,094):  United  Kingdom.  $16,670;  Canada. 
$8,004;  Holland,  SI ,553.  There  are  several  brands  of  packaged  cheese  al  present  on  'this 
market,  but  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  population  greatly  restricts  demand.  The 
largest  demand  is  for  ordinary  eheddar  cheese  put  up  in  "Daisy"  style — that  is,  about  20 
pounds  weight  rather  than  the  full  size  export  cheese. 
77633— 3  J 
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B<  ef  or  Pork,  Salted  or  Pickled.— Total  imports,  10,019  barrels,  $170,613  ($140,043) :  United 
Gangdom,  $79,540;  United  States,  $54,852;  Canada,  $33,127;  Argentina,  $2,609.  Barrelled 
beef  and  pork,  wet  and  salted,  is  packed  in  brine  and  shipped  in  barrels  of  200  pounds.  Fat 
back  pork,  cut  into  neatly  trimmed  squares  of  uniform  weight  averaging  eighty  pieces  to  the 
barrel,  and  naval  ends  of  beef  of  5  or  6  pounds  each,  form  the  bulk  of  the  above  imports. 
There  is  also  a  demand  for  pork  snouts,  tails,  ribs,  and  trimmings. 

Oats.— Total  imports,  3,009,280  pounds,  $58,142  ($59,158) :  Canada,  $40,587;  United  King- 
dom, $17,549.  The  chief  demand  for  oats  arises  from  the  large  estate  owners,  by  whom  it  is 
used  for  feeding  horses  and  mules.  The  market  requires  clear  white  standard  No.  1  heavy 
oats,  which  are  generally  shipped  in  bags  of  160  pounds  net,  and  No.  2  feed  oats.  This  com- 
modity is  generally  sold  on  sample. 

Hay  and  Chaff.— Total  imports,  196,284  pounds,  $3,649  ($3,052):  Canada,  $3,456;  United 
States,  $193.  Owing  to  the  expense  incidental  to  snipping,  very  little  hay  is  imported.  The 
chief  demand  is  for  No.  1  timothy,  which  is  shipped  in  100-pound  bales. 

Oilmeal  and  Oilcake  (including  cotton  seed  meal). — Total,  512,685  pounds,  $10,737 
($11,579:  Canada,  $10,379)  United  Kingdom,  $132.  The  bulk  of  the  oilmeal  imported  into 
this  territory  is  supplied  from  Canada  and  is  used  mainly  for  feeding  cattle.  It  is  generally 
shippped  in  bags  of  approximately  125  pounds. 

Paper  of  all  Kinds.— Total  imports,  $130,901  ($112,123):  United  Kingdom,  $76,662;  Hol- 
land, $15,217;  Canada,  $10,783;  France,  $9,403;  Sweden,  $8,097.  This  item  includes  wrap- 
ping paper,  toilet  paper,  paper  bags,  stationery,  newsprint,  and  specialty  papers,  for  which 
there  is  a  fair  market  throughout  the  colony. 


ECONOMIC  NOTES  ON  PALESTINE 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
trade  of  palestine,  1931,  1932,  1933 


Cairo,  March  9,  1934. — According  to  preliminary  returns,  total  imports 
into  Palestine  for  consumption,  exclusive  of  specie,  were  valued  at  £P1 1,123 ,489 
during  1933  compared  with  £P7,768,920  for  1932,  an  increase  of  £P3,354,569  or 
43  per  cent.  Exports  of  Palestinian  products,  exclusive  of  specie,  totalled 
£P2,591,617  last  year  compared  with  £P2,381,491  during  1932,  an  increase  of 
£P210.126  or  9  per  cent. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  value  of  imports  into  Palestine  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  last  two  years: — 

1931  1932  1933 

Imports—  £P  £P  £P 

Goods  for  consumption   5.940.000       7.768.920  11.123.489 

Specie   2.025  155.501  145,306 

Total   5,942,025  7,924,421  11,268,795 

Exports — 

Domestic  goods   1.572.061  2.381.491  2.591.617 

Specie   226.467  1,505.952  841,878 

Total   1,798,528       3.887,443  3.433.495 

Re-exports   251,338         243.607  319.302 

Transit  trade   177,162         196,376  236.168 

The  increase  in  the  imports  last  year  affected  most  products,  as  is  reflected 
in  the  following  table  showing  the  main  groups: — 

1932               1933  Increase 

Class                                                £P                 £P  £P 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                         1,784.830  2.425.817  640.987 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  .  ..          556,966           836.485  279.519 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                                3.910.411  5.743.394  1.S32.9S3 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified                                               1,516,713  2,117,793  601.0S0 

Total   7,768,920       11.123,489  3,354.569 

An  analysis  of  imports  by  country  from  whence  consigned  reveals  that 
practically  every  country  trading  with  Palestine  shared  in  the  increased  imports 
last  year.  The  United  Kingdom  remains  the  chief  source  of  supply;  its  exports 
to  Palestine  in  1933  rose  to  £P1,949,936  as  compared  with  £P1,552,073  in  1932. 
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Germany  attained  the  rank  of  second  importing  country  last  year  with  £P1,193,- 
303  as  against  £P775,074  in  1932,  despite  the  tendency  to  boycott  German 
goods,  which  increased  in  Palestine  toward  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  Imports 
from  Japan  increased  from£P176,187  in  1932  to  £P349,859  in  1933.  Belgium 
kept  pace  with  Japan,  imports  from  Belgium  rising  from  £P1 79,679  in  1932  to 
£P346,740  last  year.   Imports  from  Russia  rose  from  £P99,020  to  £P157,637. 

The  United  States  took  third  place  after  Germany  last  year  with  imports 
totalling  £P838,774  as  against  £P520,446  in  1932,  while  Canada  was  credited 
with  imports  valued  at  £P15,216  last  year  compared  with  £P6,109  in  1932,  an 
increase  of  150  per  cent.  The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  is  in 
good  part  due  to  the  fact  that  this  country  operates  a  regular  fortnightly  direct 
steamship  service  to  Palestine.  There  are  no  direct  steamship  services  from 
Canada. 

In  regard  to  the  above  figures,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  refer 
to  goods  consigned  from  the  countries  named,  and  may  include  goods  which  are 
re-exported.  The  trade  statistics  of  Palestine  credited  Egypt  and  Syria  during 
1933  with  imports  totalling  £P1,208,227  and  £P942,663  respectively.  The  actual 
imports  of  goods  of  Syrian  and  especially  Egyptian  origin  would  be  consider- 
ably smaller,  and  the  balance  would  require  to  be  split  up  according  to  country 
of  origin,  which  would  increase  the  value  of  imports  credited  under  the  present 
system  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries. 

Trade  with  Canada. — Although  the  value  of  Canada's  exports  to  Palestine 
increased  substantially  last  year,  this  trade  is  as  yet  small.  The  granting  of 
a  special  customs  regime  by  Canada  early  in  1933  in  regard  to  imports  of 
oranges  from  Palestine  has  been  received  very  favourably  by  orange  growers, 
the  Jewish  element  in  particular,  and  the  determination  on  the  part  of  Pales- 
tinian importers  to  reciprocate  by  purchasing  Canadian  goods  has  been  clearly 
indicated  by  the  increased  number  of  inquiries  which  importers  have  forwarded 
both  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Cairo  and  direct  to  Cana- 
dian firms. 

During  recent  years  Canadian  exports  to  Palestine  have  been  limited  to 
wheat  flour,  canned  salmon,  sardines,  upper  leather,  and  farm  implements. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  box  shooks  and  apples  from  British  Columbia 
and  a  few  other  products  have  been  added  to  this  list.  Other  Canadian  goods 
for  which  a  market  is  being  sought  in  Palestine  include  wheat,  rolled  oats, 
evaporated  milk,  cheese,  evaporated  apples,  canned  fruits,  dried  cod,  rubber 
goods,  electric  stoves,  machinery  and  tools,  wallboard,  incubators,  fertilizers, 
paper,  fruit  wraps,  sole  leather. 

BUDGET  SURPLUS 

The  economic  development  of  Palestine  during  recent  years  has  enabled 
the  Government  to  build  up  a  substantial  surplus  revenue.  Over  £P400,000 
was  added  to  the  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1932-33  (ending  March 
31),  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  being  respectively  £P2,665,973 
and  £P2,257,146.  On  April  1,  1933,  the  cash  surplus  stood  at  £Pi,236,295.  On 
December  31,  1933,  the  surplus  had  grown  to  £P2, 144,419.  The  receipts  for 
1933-34,  which  were  estimated  at  £P2,800,000,  are  likely  to  reach  £P3,700,0OO, 
so  that  nearly  £P1, 000,000  will  be  added  this  year  to  the  surplus  funds.  The 
expenditure  has  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  mounting  revenue,  only  £P130,755 
more  having  been  expended  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932-33.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
revenue  for  the  period  April  to  December,  1933,  increased  by  £P683,327.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  increase  of  revenue  is  accounted  for  by  customs  receipts. 
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IMPORTS  OF  CAPITAL 

Pining  the  year  1933  there  were  2,491  capital  immigrants  admitted  into 
Palestine.  The  average  capital  of  each  of  these  immigrants  has  been  estimated 
ai  approximately  £P3,000,  so  that  thev  brought  with  them  a  total  of  at  least 
£P7,000,000. 

Capital  has  been  brought  into  the  country  by  other  means  as  well,  such 
as  contributions  to  the  Jewish  National  Home  Movement  and  to  various  philan- 
thropic, missionary,  and  religious  institutions  in  Palestine. 

The  deposits  in  the  banks  are  stated  to  have  increased  during  the  past 
year  by  £P5,000,000,  and  at  the  end  of  1933  stood  at  £P1 1,000,000. 

In  tins  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  total  population  of  Palestine 
is  approximately  1,100,000,  of  which  only  about  200,000  are  Jews,  and  it  is 
especially  the  Jewish  element  which  is  bringing  capital  into  the  country. 

Although  the  rate  of  progress  in  Palestine  has  been  very  rapid,  the  econ- 
omic position  is  on  the  whole  sound.  There  are  few  evidences  of  speculation 
and  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  appear  to  be  excellent. 

Capital  continues  to  be  invested  in  three  main  channels:  (a)  housing  and 
building,  (b)  orange  growing,  and  (c)  industry. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  possibilities  in  respect  to  the  development 
of  citrus  plantations,  and  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  industrial  expansion, 
especially  for  export  trade,  will  be  given  special  attention.  The  Jewish  Agency 
reports  that  during  the  second  half  of  1933  there  were  133  new  factories  and 
workshops  opened.  Jewish  investments  in  Palestine  in  1933  amounted  to 
£P5,500,000,  of  which  £P800,000  was  devoted  to  industry,  as  compared  with 
£P3,250,000'  in  1932,  of  which  £P500,000  was  invested  in  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

PROGRESS  OF  HAIFA  AND  TEL-AVIV 

With  the  inauguration  of  its  new  port  last  year,  the  development  of  Haifa 
is  proceeding  apace,  and  much  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  shipping, 
trading,  and  industrial  possibilities  of  this  port  town.  One  of  the  factors  in 
the  progress  realized  during  1933  was  the  immigration  of  German  refugees. 

Building  in  Haifa  has  been  exceptionally  active;  there  was  far  more  con- 
struction last  year  than  in  the  previous  year — in  fact  the  number  of  building  per- 
mits last  year  was  equal  to  the  total  for  the  previous  five-  or  six-year  period. 

In  common  with  other  towns  in  Palestine,  Haifa  has  felt  the  shortage  in 
labour,  skilled  and  unskilled,  which  has,  as  a  result,  increased  wages  and  neces- 
sarily the  cost  of  building. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  real  estate  transactions,  and  the 
cost  of  land  has  been  forced  upwards. 

Tel- Aviv,  which  was  founded  on  the  desert  lands  close  to  Jaffa  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  continues  to  grow  at  a  great  rate;  its  present  population  is> 
estimated  at  between  75,000  and  80,000  as  compared  with  40,000  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

The  port  of  Jaffa,  though  unsheltered,  and  lacking  all  the  advantages  which 
Haifa  now  possesses  in  respect  to  shipping,  continues  to  make  headway.  The 
total  of  foreign  shipping  in  Jaffa  increased  from  1,011,171  tons  in  1932  to 
1,559,332  tons  in  1933,  as  compared  with  Haifa's  totals  of  830,379  tons  and 
1,427,369  tons.  Taking  the  foreign  trade  and  coasting  vessels  together,  how- 
ever, the  port  of  Haifa  now  leads  Jaffa  by  a  considerable  margin. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SWEDEN  IN  1933 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  February  22,  1934. — Reports  on  the  situation  in  the  more  important 
timber,  pulp  and  paper,  and  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  1933  are  being  pub- 
lished separately  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  The  following  is  a 
statement  on  general  industrial  conditions  throughout  the  year. 

In  1932  Swedish  industry  was  still  feeling  the  adverse  effect  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  world-wide  depression  on  orders,  but  the  rate  of  decline  seemed 
definitely  to  have  been  retarded,  as  production  was  only  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
lower  than  in  1930. 

In  the  early  months  of  1933  the  outlook  was  anything  but  promising.  The 
German  market  was  being  seriously  disturbed  by  an  increase  in  customs  duties. 
Swedish  exports  to  France  were  affected  by  high  duties  and  by  the  imposition  of 
quotas,  ajthough  some  relief  was  afforded  by  the  temporary  lifting  of  the  surtax. 
The  atmosphere  soon  began  to  clear  and  signs  of  accelerated  activity  followed 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  prohibition  on  the  import  of  paper,  while  the 
difficulties  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia,  together  with  a  successful 
negotiation  of  a  trade  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  suggested  the 
possibilities  of  further  improvement  in  basic  conditions. 

Industrial  production  had  by  November,  according  to  the  Swedish  Federa- 
tion of  Industries,  reached  a  level  approximating  the  average  of  the  period  1925 
to  1930,  and  this  recovery  was  achieved  despite  the  long  continuance  of  the  build- 
ing dispute.  Other  reports  by  this  organization  show  that  the  production  in  the 
industries  turning  out  goods  for  immediate  consumption  had  increased  by 
November  to  104  per  cent  of  the  average  for  1925  to  1930,  and  to  the  same  high 
level  for  goods  entirely  for  domestic  .consumption. 

Freight  traffic  on  the  railways  of  Sweden  also  reflected  the  improving  indus- 
trial conditions.  During  1929  the  average  monthly  freight  movement  amounted 
to  915-5  thousand  tons.  The  average  declined  during  the  ensuing  three  years  to 
831-3,  to  747-9,  and  to  640-6  thousand  tons.  During  1933  the  increased  move- 
ment of  goods  by  rail  was  pronounced,  and  in  November  895-8  thousand  tons 
of  goods  were  handled  by  the  railroad.  Shipments  of  iron  ore  are  not  included 
in  these  returns. 

unemployment 

The  Employers'  Association  estimate  quarterly  the  condition  of  employ- 
ment, and  using  a  factor  of  5  for  excellent  and  1  for  bad  conditions,  the  employers' 
index  during  1933  improved  from  2-3  to  2-94  for  the  third  quarter.  The  average 
for  1932  was  2-41,  and  for  1930,  3-05. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  states  concisely  the  situation  obtaining  in  Sweden 
during  1933  respecting  employment  conditions.  However,  the  year  opened  with 
little  promise  of  any  improvement,  and  during  January  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed amounted  to  120,200  compared  with  70,400  the  year  before. 

By  April  1  the  number  was  110,055 — at  which  date  the  long-continued  build- 
ing strike  began — compared  with  82,500  at  the  same  date  in  1932.  By  August 
increasing  industrial  activity  had  the  desirable  effect  of  reducing  the  numbers  of 
unemployed  to  83,800,  compared  with  77,500  at  the  same  date  in  1932,  while  a 
few  more  wage  agreements  had  been  adjusted  satisfactorily.  Throughout  tiie 
balance  of  the  year  there  continued  increasing  opportunities  for  employment,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  bricklayers  and  stonecutters, 
every  union  reported  fewer  members  unemployed  than  during  the  previous  year. 
The  percentage  of  bricklayers  unemployed  at  the  end  of  November  was  70-9  as 
compared  with  64-8  at  the  end  of  1932.    The  percentage  of  stonecutters  unem- 
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ployed  at  the  end  of  November  was  60-4  as  compared  with  46-2  at  the  end  of 
1932.  Reductions  which  were  effected  were:  in  unionized  industrial  workers, 
from  47-4  to  32-5  per  cent;  in  iron  workers,  from  32-1  to  11-5  per  cent;  in  saw- 
mill operatives,  from  67-9  to  44-7  per  cent;  and  in  textile  workers,  from  8-1  to 
4-7  per  cent. 

SHIPPING 

On  January  1,  1934,  121  Swedish-owned  ships  aggregating  159,527  tons  gross 
were  laid  up  compared  with  148  vessels  of  211,420  tons  at  the  same  date  in  1933. 
During  the  first  part  of  1933  conditions  were  very  poor,  even  allowing  for  the 
seasonal  declines  owing  to  ice  conditions  in  the  northern  Baltic  ports.  The  freight 
index  declined  from  108  in  January  to  98  in  April,  and  by  April  the  total  tonnage 
laid  up  had  increased  to  544,252.  By  May  the  freight  index  had  shown  some 
improvement  to  101  and  the  laid-up  tonnage  declined  to  365,563  by  June  1.  The 
freight  index  of  Svenska  Handelsbanken  declined  to  93  for  September,  but  on 
September  1  the  laid-up  tonnage  had  declined  further  to  162,570.  Apparently 
vessels  laid  up  all  over  the  world  suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  the  freight 
markets  and  caused  the  decline  in  rates,  which,  however,  presently  improved  and 
reached  a  peak  of  105  in  December,  the  laid-up  tonnage  concurrently  decreasing. 

At  the  end  of  1933  the  Swedish  mercantile  marine  included  2,390  vessels  of 
1,705,238  gross  tons  as  compared  with  2,496  vessels  of  1,798,847  gross  tons  at 
the  end  of  1932. 

BANKRUPTCIES  AND  FAILURES 

The  statistics  maintained  by  the  Swedish  Board  of  Trade  suggest  that  the 
rate  of  liquidation  of  distressed  business  undertakings  reached  its  peak  during 
1932,  when  the  number  of  bankruptcies  reported  averaged  370  per  month  com- 
pared with  the  1931  average  of  296;  in  1933  the  average  was  331.  The  highest 
number  recorded  was  446  in  March,  while  the  low  point,  271,  was  reported  in 
December. 

A  remarkable  decline  in  the  number  of  protested  notes  was  registered,  as 
well  as  in  their  value.  The  average  monthly  total  for  the  year  was  only  5,403 
compared  with  7,399  in  1932,  and  was  the  lowest  average  since  1926.  With 
respect  to  values,  the  average  monthly  total  for  1933  was  2,305,000  kronor  com- 
pared with  7,781,000  kronor  in  1932.  This  low  average  monthly  total  is  the  best 
that  has  been  recorded  since  before  1920. 

For  all  the  unions  the  change  was  noteworthy,  being  a  reduction  from  31 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  1932  to  21-8  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1933.  The  average  total 
unemployment  for  the  last  three  years  was  22-2  per  cent  in  1932,  16-7  per  cent 
in  1931,  and  11*8  per  cent  in  1930,  which  shows  that  industry  and  other  forms 
of  economic  activity  must  still  make  long  strides  on  the  road  back  to  recovery 
before  unemployment  can  really  be  considered  satisfactory  in  Sweden. 

One  feature  of  the  present  trend  of  unemployment  in  Sweden  arose  directly 
out  of  the  Government's  unemployment  relief  scheme.  Part  of  this  scheme  natur- 
ally involves  a  public  works  program,  for  which  the  Government  required  the 
payment  of  fairly  high  wages,  although  not  the  high  scales  of  ordinary  employ- 
ment originally  contemplated.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  drawing  labour  away 
from  the  farms  where  money  wages  are  naturally  lower.  These  transfers  of 
labour  have  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  inflating  the  numbers  of  those  apply- 
ing for  direct  relief  in  the  cities.  Hence  although  the  trade  unions  report  decreas- 
ing unemployment  generally,  the  Unemployment  Commission  report  greater 
numbers  in  need.  This  is  best  indicated  by  the  official  statistics,  showing  that 
for  every  100  positions  advertised  as  available  there  were,  at  the  end  of  1933,  659 
applicants,  compared  with  the  average  for  the  whole  of  1933  of  569.  The  com- 
parable average  for  1932  was  446;  for  1931,  254;  and  for  1930,  195. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA,  1933 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  dollar  references  are  ito  the  Yuan  dollar  unless  otherwise  stated.  One 
Yuan  dollar  equals  approximately  33  cents  Canadian  at  par;  the  average  value 
in  1933  was  roughly  Canadian  $0.26.  The  Yuan  dollar  is  the  new  standard  silver 
dollar  introduced  in  March,  1933.  lit  has  a  weight  of  26-6971  grams,  made  up  of 
88  per  cent  silver  and  12  per  cent  copper.) 

I.  Introductory 

Shanghai,  March  10,  1934.— China's  total  foreign  trade  for  1933  decreased 
in  value  by  19  per  cent  from  1932  in  terms  of  her  own  silver  currency,  imports 
falling  18  per  cent  and  exports  20  per  cent.    The  figures  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports  Total    Excess  of  Imports 

Figures  in  Millions  of  Yuan  Dollars 

1932    1,635  768  2,403  867 

1933    1,345  612  1,957  733 

Decrease   290  or  18%    156  or  20%       446  or  19%    134  or  15% 

These  figures  for  imports  are  lower  than  for  any  year  since  1927,  for  exports 
since  1914,  and  for  total  trade  since  1920.  However,  when  the  world's  trading 
difficulties  and  the  fact  that  returns  for  earlier  years  included  Manchuria  (1932 
statistics  included  Manchuria  for  the  first  half-year)  are  remembered,  they  are 
as  a  whole  encouraging. 

The  loss  of  Manchuria  was  most  serious  in  the  case  of  export  trade  because 
that  area  contributed  for  many  years  about  one-third  of  China's  total  exports; 
in  fact,  it  had  consistently  a  large  excess  of  exports,  whereas  China  proper  has 
had  a  great  excess  of  imports. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  Customs  figures  this  year  with  those  of  years 
prior  to  1932  because  of  the  change  in  the  unit  of  value  used.  From  its  incep- 
tion down  to  1930,  the  China  Maritime  Customs  employed  the  Haikwan  tael, 
which  was  a  silver  unit  of  account.  It  was  never  minted  nor  was  it  used  in 
any  field  apart  from  the  Customs. 

In  1930  the  Customs  gold  unit  was  adopted  for  the  payment  of  duties,  and 
in  1932  for  statistical  purposes.  As  a  result,  the  statistics  for  1932  were  given 
in  both  Haikwan  taels  and  Customs  gold  units. 

In  March,  1933,  the  new  Yuan  dollar  was  introduced  by  the  National 
Government  as  a  standard  monetary  unit  for  the  whole  country.  The  Customs 
Statistical  Department  has  partially  adopted  it,  total  imports  and  total  exports 
being  given  in  both  gold  units  and  Yuan  dollars;  detailed  figures  for  exports, 
however,  are  given  only  in  Yuan  dollars,  and  detailed  figures  for  imports  are 
given  only  in  Customs  gold  units. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  gold  unit  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies — 
that  is,  its  value  is  governed  directly  and  solely  by  the  price  of  gold  (at  present 
the  price  in  London).  Its  equivalent  in  terms  of  the  former  United  States  gold 
dollar  was  G$0.40,  but  since  the  latter's  devaluation  early  in  1933  the  exchange 
rate  between  the  two  has  fluctuated  daily.  However,  the  average  exchange  value 
in  1933  was  roughly  one  gold  unit  =  $0.52  United  States.* 

The  exchange  rate  between  the  gold  unit  and  the  Yuan  dollar  also  fluctuates 
constantly,  but  the  average  exchange  rate  from  the  latter's  introduction  in 
March,  1933,  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  one  gold  unit  =  Yuan  $1.95.  In  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  1933,  therefore,  gold  units  may  be  converted  into  Yuan  dollars 
roughly  by  multiplying  by  two  and  vice  versa.  Furthermore,  a  rough  approxi- 
mation of  the  Yuan  dollar  figures  in  terms  of  Canadian  or  United  States  dollars 
may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  Yuan  dollar  amounts  by  four,  since  the  average 


*The  exact  official  average  of  the  Central  Bank  of  China  was  one  gold  unit  =  $. 516252 
United  States. 
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exchange  rate  March/December,  1933,  was  one  Yuan  dollar  =  $0.26  United 

States. 

As  a  matter  of  record  and  to  make  the  returns  of  1933  comparable  with 
those  of  earlier  years,*  China's  trade  totals  in  terms  of  gold  units,  United  States 
dollars  and  Haikwan  taels  are  given  below.  The  Haikwan  tael  figures  have  been 
obtained  by  converting  the  Yuan  dollar  totals  at  the  rate  of  one  Haikwan  tael  === 
1.558  Yuan  dollars,  which  is  the  rate  adopted  when  necessary  by  the  Customs 
Statistical  Department. 

000,000  omitted 

Total 

Imports     Change  Exports    Change     Trade  Change 
"A"  In  Yuan  dollars  (as  given  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs). 


1932                                 1,635  ....       768          ....  2,403 

1933                                  1,346  -18%       612       -20%       1,958  -19% 

"B"  In  gold  units  (as  given  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs). 

1931                                 1,231  ....       773          ....  2,004 

1932                                     903  -27%       420       -45%       1,323  -34% 

1933                                   697  -23%       314       -25%       1,011  -24% 

"C"  In  United  States  dollars  (1933,  converted  from  "A"  at  .26). 

1931                                   487  -19%       309       -25%         796  -21% 

1932                                   357  -27%       167       -45%         524  -34% 

1933                                   350  -  2%       159       -  5%         509       -  3% 

"D"  In  Haikwan  taels  (1933,  converted  from  "B"  at  1.56) 

1931                                 1,433  +  9%       909       +  1%       2,342       +  6% 

1932                                 1,049  -27%       492       -45%       1,541  -34% 

1933                                 1,087  +  4%       490          ....       1,577       +  2% 


The  effect  of  the  devaluation  of  the  United  States  dollar  is  shown  by  "  C," 
where  in  terms  of  the  American  dollar  China's  trade  is  seen  to  have  decreased 
only  5  per  cent. 

In  a  year  of  continued  exchange  fluctuations,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  exact 
conclusions  from  the  foregoing  figures,  the  discrepancy  between  the  Yuan  dollar 
and  the  United  States  dollar  returns  illustrating  this  particularly  well.  However, 
one  point  is  clear — the  country  paid  18  per  cent  less  of  its  own  money  for  foreign 
goods  bought  in  1933  and  received  20  per  cent  less  in  its  own  money  for  products 
sold  abroad  during  the  year.  An  attempt  is  made  hereafter  to  show  how  the 
various  commodities  and  commodity  groups  making  up  the  total  trade  in  1933 
compared  in  value  and  quantity  with  similar  data  for  1932. 

In  reviewing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  year,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  principal  factors  which  affected  it.  These  were  as  follows:  (1)  Exchange; 
(2)  internal  deflation;  (3)  the  loss  of  Manchuria;  (4)  tariff  increases;  and  (5) 
continued  depreciation  of  Australian  funds.  The  last  factor  was  of  special 
importance  to  Canada. 

(1)  Exchange. — The  Yuan  dollar  and  the  gold  unit  appreciated  greatly  in 
terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  (and  therefore  of  the  Canadian  dollar),  while 
changing  little  or  not  at  all  with  respect  to  other  currencies  such  as  sterling, 
francs,  reichsmarks,  lira,  and  yen.  The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  silver 
exchange  in  United  States  dollars  during  1932  and  the  seven  preceding  years: — 

*  For  earlier  years  see  "Foreign  Trade  of  China,  1932,  in  Commercial  Itiiclligcncc  Journal 
No.  1521  (Mar.  25,  1933),  page  421. 
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'    Value  of  the  Yuan  Dollar  in  United  States  Dollars,  1926  to  1933 

Average  for  the  Year 

1926    48.32  1930    29.19 

1927    43.61  1931    21.76 

1928    45.25  1932    21.58 

1929    40.96  1933    26.19 

Monthly  Average 

1932  1933  1932  1933 

January                             22.75  19.75  July..  .■   20.67  29.00 

February                            23.25  20.11  August   21.47  27.88 

March                                23.08  20.56  September   21.65  29.25 

April                                  22.01  21.50  October   21.21  29.50 

May                                   21.38  24.13  November   20.76  33.36 

June                                  21.30  28.75  December   19.47  33.14 

Quarterly  Average 

1st  quarter   23.08    20.14  3rd  quarter   21.26  28.71 

2nd  quarter   21.56    23.93  4th  quarter   20.45  32.00 

Half-yearly  Average 

1st  half   22.31    22.03  2nd  half   20.85  30.35 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  United  States  dollar  dropped  65  per  cent 
from  January  to  December,  1933,  the  average  for  the  whole  year  was  only  20 
per  cent  below  the  1932  average.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
decline  took  place  in  the  second  half  of  1933.  This  had  a  tendency  to  decrease 
the  value  returns  for  all  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  com- 
parison with  similar  figures  for  those  countries,  such  as  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  whose  currencies  remained  relatively  stable.  And  more- 
over, because  some  of  the  largest  items  of  China's  import  trade  such  as  raw 
cotton,  leaf  tobacco,  petroleum  products,  machinery,  wheat,  flour,  newsprint, 
and  lumber  come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  this  factor  also  tended  to 
exaggerate  the  decrease  in  China's  total  trade. 

(2)  Internal  Deflation  and  the  Silver  Question. — It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Review  of  China's  Foreign  Trade  for  1932*  that  the  mild  inflation  which  China 
had  been  experiencing  during  the  preceding  few  years,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  came  to  a  stop  that  year  with  the  stop  in  the  decline  of 
silver,  whereupon  deflation  set  in.  The  latter  was  accentuated  during  1933  and 
was  marked  by  (1)  falling  prices  with  increased  distress  and  reduced  purchasing 
power  throughout  the  interior,  all  of  which  were  reflected  in  the  customs  returns 
by  smaller  imports  of  foreign  manufactured  consumption  goods,  of  which  cotton 
piece-goods  and  flour  are  typical  examples;  (2)  a  further  drain  of  silver  to  the 
coast  ports,  chiefly  Shanghai;  (3)  by  a  net  export  of  silver  abroad  (amounting 
to  Yuan  $14,000,000)  for  the  first  time  since  1908  if  the  four  abnormal  years  of 
the  Great  War  are  excepted.f 

(3)  The  Loss  of  Manchuria. — The  loss  of  Manchuria  has  been  chiefly 
reflected  in  the  decrease  of  exports.  This  decline  amounted  to  Yuan  $156  mil- 
lion, but  over  $87  million,  or  56  per  cent,  was  due  to  the  absence  of  figures 
covering  the  principal  Manchurian  exports — yellow  beans  (soya  beans),  kaoliang, 
millet,  beancake,  coal,  pig  iron,  and  shale  oil.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  factor, 
it  is  certain  that  the  decrease  in  China's  export  trade  would  have  been  much 
less  than  the  decrease  in  her  import  trade. 

(4)  Tariff  Increases. — On  May  5,  1933,  with  the  expiration  of  a  Sino- 
Japanese  agreement,  China  regained  tariff  autonomy  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  Viewed  in  perspective,  this  will  probably  stand  out  as  the  most 
important  event,  with  the  exception  of  the  separation  of  Manchuria,  1931-32, 


*  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1521,  March  25,  1033. 

f  In  addition  there  was  a  net  export  of  gold  bullion  amounting  to  5!)  million  gold  units 
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since  the  revolution  of  1911,  which  swept  away  the  old  Imperial  regime.  From 

this  point  China  can  control  her  national  economy  as  she  will,  for  good  otr  bad, 
by  means  of  her  tariff,  and  hence  from  this  year  the  much-discussed  industrializa- 
tion of  China  probably  begins  in  earnest. 

No  time  was  lost  in  employing  the  new  instrument.  A  revised  tariff  con- 
taining sharp  duty  increases  was  introduced  on  May  22,  and  further  increases 
were  put  into  effect  on  August  4  and  December  16.  Although  announced  as 
chiefly  for  revenue  purposes,  these  changes  introduced  a  definite  protectionist 
principle,  for  manufactured  consumption  goods  as  well  as  luxuries  were  the  com- 
modities most  highly  taxed,  while  capital  goods,  such  as  machinery,  railway 
materials,  etc.,  which  China  cannot  yet  produce,  remained  dutiable  at  low  rates. 

The  changes  of  most  interest  to  Canada  were  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on 
flour  in  August,  followed  by  a  higher  duty  in  December,  when  wheat  and  rice 
were  also  made  dutiable  for  the  first  time. 

(5)  Depreciation  of  the  Australian  Pound. — This  continued  to  make  sales 
of  Canadian  wheat  very  difficult,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  total  wheat 
imports  increased  from  15  million  piculs*  to  17-7  million  piculs  (nearly  equal 
to  the  record  year  1931)  ,  Canada's  sales  actually  dropped  from  2-7  million  to 
1-6  million  piculs.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  value  of  Canada's  total  exports 
to  China  would  have  shown  a  great  increase.  As  it  was,  the  total  value  declined 
14  per  cent,  although  the  value  of  all  commodities,  apart  from  wheat,  increased 
32  per  cent. 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS  IN  JAVA 

R.  P.  Bowter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  February  20,  1934. — Mechanical  refrigeration  has  not  made  the 
progress  in  Java  which  might  be  expected  from  a  country  where  temperatures 
approximate  80  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  principal 
reason  is  the  low  price  of  artificial  ice,  which  can  be  bought  for  half  a  cent  per 
pound.  Secondly,  the  high  cost  of  electricity  in  many  cases  makes  mechanical 
refrigerators  more  expensive  to  operate  than  ice  chests.  Thirdly,  the  initial 
cost  of  electric  refrigerators  is  very  high — a  factor  that  has  special  weight 
because  the  majority  of  the  people  in  a  position  to  buy  electric  refrigerators  are 
stationed  here  for  limited  periods  only  and  therefore  are  not  disposed  to  make 
so  heavy  an  investment. 

Although  electric  refrigerators  appeared  on  the  local  market  shortly  after 
they  were  introduced  in  Europe  and  North  America,  it  is  only  recently  that  any 
satisfactory  results  have  been  recorded.  This  is  due  to  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  spent  on  advertising  and  the  various  methods  of  financing  and 
distribution  that  have  been  adopted.  AH  of  the  better-known  United  States 
makes  are  now  on  the  market.  They  are  handled  by  importers  who  carry  com- 
plete stocks  which,  in  addition  to  selling,  they  are  prepared  to  rent  out  at 
charges  ranging  from  $5.40  per  month  for  a  34-eubic  foot  chest  to  $8.70  for  a 
6-7  chest.  Special  electricity  rates  for  quantity  consumption  are  available  and, 
using  this  as  an  argument,  a  satisfactory  number  of  electric  refrigerators  have 
recently  been  placed. 

For  outright  sales  prices  vary,  depending  upon  the  make  and  capacity  of 
the  chest  involved.  A  30  per  cent  import  duty  makes  electric  refrigerators  some- 
what of  a  luxury,  especially  when  compared  with  the  price  of  an  ordinary  ice 
chest  which  can  be  manufactured  locally  by  Chinese  or  native  carpenters  for  a 
very  small  figure. 

*  One  picul  =  13.3  lbs. 
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REPRESENTATION  AND  PRICES 

One  or  two  firms  representing  United  States  manufacturers  are  now  selling 
in  United  States  dollars  so  that  customers  are  assured  of  obtaining  the  full 
benefit  of  the  depreciation  of  that  currency.  Instalment  sales  are  also  featured. 
The  more  prominent  United  States  makes  are  supplied  with  a  four-year  guar- 
antee. There  are  few  firms  in  a  position  to  give  the  requisite  service.  As  a 
result  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  about  introducing  a  new  brand  is  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  agent.  The  number  of  qualified  firms  is  limited,  and  most  of 
these  have  already  made  arrangements  with  manufacturers  either  in  Europe  or 
the  United  States.  The  service  factor  accounts  in  part  for  the  high  prices  which 
are  charged  for  electric  refrigerators.  The  following  table  shows  the  various 
prices  for  different  capacities  of  typical  United  States  makes: — 

(Canadian  Dollars  at 

Approximate  Capacity  1.60  Fl.  =  $1.00) 

in  Cubic  Feet  Price  Range  (Retail) 

4   $200  to  $245 

4i   295  to  340 

5   295  to  350 

6£   325  to  410 

7   325  to  450 

There  has  been  some  interest  displayed  recently  in  the  ice-making  units 
alone  for  installation  in  locally  manufactured  cabinets.  This  development  has 
not  had  time  to  prove  itself,  but  any  Canadian  manufacturers  quoting  for  this 
market  should  supply  prices  upon  their  complete  refrigerators  as  w^ell  as  on  the 
cooling  units  separately.  Besides  installing  foreign-made  cooling  units  in  locally- 
made  domestic  chests,  these  units  are  applied  to  larger  industrial  installations. 
So  far  the  number  of  such  installations  is  limited,  but  this  particular  branch 
offers  distinct  possibilities.  Cabinets  in  both  wood  and  steel  are  in  demand; 
white  finish  is  preferred. 

While  there  are  several  types  of  current  in  the  island,  the  most  popular 
motor  imported  is  one  capable  of  operating  on  a  current  of  from  110  to  120 
volts,  50  cycle,  alternating.  The  electricity  rate  in  Batavia  is  25  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  An  alternative  rate  is  available,  where  a  fixed  sum  is  paid  every 
month,  and  the  charge  per  kilowatt  hour  reduced  to  3  cents.  The  amount  of  the 
fiat  charge  varies  with  the  size  of  the  building  concerned;  for  a  four-roomed 
dwelling  it  is  $7.50. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  this  market  should  supply 
the  Batavia  office  with  catalogues  and  complete  information  on  prices,  discounts, 
terms  and  guarantees.  They  should  also  supply  quotations  on  cooling  units 
separately,  the  fluid  employed  in  the  freezing  unit,  and  some  indication  of  the 
current  normally  consumed. 


CROP  DAMAGE  FROM  FROSTS  IN  MEXICO 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  March  24,  1934.— On  March  11,  12,  and  13  there  occurred  a 
series  of  extraordinarily  heavy  frosts  throughout  the  central  states  of  Mexico. 
Official  data  has  just  been  published  giving  preliminary  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  damage  done.  It  is,  of  course,  not  yet  possible  to  obtain  any  accurate  idea 
of  what  the  harvests  may  now  be  expected  to  amount  to,  but  the  losses  have 
certainly  been  heavy.  Importations  of  certain  products  may  become  necessary 
later  in  the  year. 

The  frost  affected  practically  the  entire  republic  except  the  immediate  coastal 
districts  and  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  states.   It  fell  most  heavily  on 
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the  states  from  San  Luis  Potosi  south  to  Oaxaca.  The  crops  most  affected  were, 
in  order,  chickpeas,  lentils,  potatoes,  wheat,  cantaloupes  and  melons,  strawberries, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  alfalfa,  as  well  as  garden  truck  and  fruits. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  more  serious  wheat  losses  amounted 
bo  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  an  area  producing  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  the  republic;  in  other  words,  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total.  Early  wheat 
was  a  complete  loss  in  the  affected  zone.  Late  wheat,  however,  is  reported  to 
have  benefited  by  the  frosts. 

The  losses  of  chickpeas,  an  important  export  crop,  amounted  to  about  60 
per  cent  in  an  area  producing  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  or  some  15  per  cent 
of  the  crop  of  Mexico.  Alfalfa  losses  are  estimated  at  only  some  15  per  cent  in 
districts  producing  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  or  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
supply.  The  potato  crop  suffered  very  severely,  the  losses  amounting  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  losses  in  the  lentil  fields  were  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  damage  to  other  crops  varied  from  5  to  20  per  cent. 

While  the  percentage  loss  to  the  whole  republic  would  appear  not  to  be  as 
serious  as  at  first  thought,  it  is  serious  enough,  and  the  havoc  wrought  in  certain 
districts,  especially  the  more  densely  populated  central  area,  may  be  expected  to 
result  in  unpleasant  repercussions  such  as  reduced  purchasing  power,  higher  food 
costs,  and  possibly  the  necessity  of  making  importations. 

THE  MEXICAN  SIX-YEAR  PLAN 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  March  26,  1934. — Many  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world 
have  in  recent  years  devised  plans  of  immediate  and  future  national  develop- 
ment to  be  completed  in  a  definite  period  of  time.  Mexico  is  no  exception,  and 
late  in  1933  a  schedule  of  general  improvement,  known  as  the  Six- Year  Plan, 
was  announced  by  the  Mexican  Government.  The  time  period  coincides  with 
the  presidential  term  of  office,  and,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  elections  (July  1, 
1934),  the  Plan  may  be  considered  as  the  projected  policy  of  the  Government 
of  Mexico  under  the  next  president. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  press,  while  the  NRA  in  the  United  States 
is  a  scheme  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  an  already  commercially  and 
industrially  developed  nation,  the  Mexican  Six-Year  Plan  looks  towards  such 
development  as  its  purpose.  A  very  prominent  Mexican  leader  has  said  of  the 
Plan  that  "  it  is  based  on  study,  statistics  and  the  lessons  of  experience";  "it  is 
suited  to  the  country's  needs  and  possibilities";  "it  proposes  a  co-operative 
economic  system,  tending  towards  socialism,  to  secure  a  better  distribution  of 
the  fruits  of  human  toil.  It  proposes  to  solve  economic  problems  with  an 
evolutionary  process,  to  transform  and  replace  by  peaceful  means  the  procedure 
of  capitalism." 

DETAILS  OF  THE  PLAN 

It  is  planned  that  in  agriculture  steps  will  be  taken  to  solve  the  agrarian 
problem  by  the  further  distribution  of  lands  to  the  small  farmers,  by  speeding 
up  that  process,  and  by  simplifying  the  regulations.  To  this  end  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation,  and  during  the  first 
cruarter  of  1934  there  has  been  a  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  parcels  of 
land  returned  to  the  Mexican  peasant;  although  it  is  reported  that,  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  there  is  a  shortage  of  land  available  for  this  purpose. 
Plans  also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  farm  colonies,  free  housing  and 
medical  services,  etc.  Stock-raising  will  be  assisted  and  in  this  field  facilities 
will  be  given  to  private  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  stock.  Irrigation 
projects,  which  have  opened  up  many  areas  in  recent  years,  will  be  continued 
on  an  equal  or  even  greater  scale. 
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FORESTRY 

In  forestry,  scientific  reforestation  is  planned  (in  fact  has  already  been 
effected  in  the  hills  surrounding  Mexico  City),  and  efforts  will  be  made  to 
encourage  the  use  of  fuels  other  than  wood,  for  the  vast  quantity  of  charcoal 
consumed  annually  as  domestic  fuel  is  depleting  the  forests  greatly. 

In  commerce,  regulations  are  proposed  to  co-ordinate  private  with  social 
interests,  limiting  liberty  of  competition,  and  preventing  price  decreases  at  the 
expense  of  wages  or  the  stability  of  industry.  Trade  treaties  will  be  sought 
with  other  countries  to  benefit  Mexican  exports. 

In  the  field  of  labour,  workers'  unions  will  be  favoured  and  employers' 
organizations  respected.  Social  insurance  will  be  demanded  to  cover  risks  not 
already  included  in  existing  labour  legislation.  (Minimum  wage  scales  are 
now  being  drawn  up.)  Technical  schools  are  planned,  and  employers  will  be 
required  to  support  technical  schools  for  the  children  of  employees. 

The  development  of  natural  resources  will  be  encouraged  to  increase  the 
self-sufficiency  of  Mexico.  Harmful  monopolies  and  unfair  competition  will 
be  prevented,  but  private  initiative  will  be  encouraged.  Medium-capacity 
industries  best  suited  to  Mexican  interests  will  be  encouraged  and  the  con- 
centration of  capital  that  may  destroy  small  organizations  upon  which  regional 
benefit  is  based  will  be  checked.  The  nationalization  of  sub-soil  resources  will 
be  attempted  and  the  acquisition  of  mining  deposits  by  foreigners  will  be 
barred.  In  this  connection  a  purely  Mexican  oil  company,  the  "Petroleo  de 
Mexico,"  commonly  known  as  the  "Petromex,"  is  now  in  the  process  of  being 
organized.  A  national  system  of  electric  power  generation  is  projected  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  companies  which  at  present  control  the  greater 
part  of  the  production. 

In  communications,  an  elaborate  scheme  of  further  highway  construction  is 
planned  as  well  as  a  considerable  investment  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
areas  awaiting  development.  Aviation  subsidies  will  be  granted  to  private 
interests.  The  development  of  a  merchant  marine  is  planned,  the  feasibility  of 
which  will  be  first  tested  through  the  use  of  the  army  transports  and  coastal 
patrol  boats  at  present  under  construction  in  Spain  and  of  which  delivery  is 
expected  by  the  end  of  the  year.  These  boats,  in  the  course  of  their  patrol 
work  on  regular  routes  covering  the  entire  coast  of  Mexico,  will  carry  freight 
and  passengers  at  nominal  rates,  and  as  soon  as  sufficient  business  develops  in 
any  sector  it  will  be  banded  over  to  any  Mexican  steamship  company  desirous  of 
establishing  regular  services. 

The  Public  Health  department  will  bring  forward  health  and  pure  food 
laws  and  will  establish  tropical  disease  institutes.  Education  also  will  be 
forwarded  by  the  establishment  of  about  two  thousand  rural  schools  a  year  as 
well  as  by  the  technical  schools  mentioned  above. 

PLAN  STRONGLY  NATIONALISTIC 

From  the  above  summary  it  will  be  evident  that  Mexico,  in  common  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  other  leading  nations  of  the  world,  has  laid  out 
a  plan  strongly  nationalistic  in  tenor.  When  it  is  remembered  that  until  the 
revolution  of  1910  brought  about  a  radical  change,  foreign  investments  had  been 
favoured  by  the  government  of  that  time,  and  the  recent  changes  and  plans  have 
emphasized  the  restriction  of  foreign  control  and  the  projected  greater  control 
of  their  own  country  by  the  Mexican  people.  The  country  is  still  in  the  process 
of  adapting  itself  to  this  reversal  of  policy. 

The  Six-Ye.ar  Plan  and  the  developments  of  it  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  three  or  four  months  have  probably  caused  some  reconsideration  of 
policy  by  the  larger  foreign  companies,  especially  in  the  electrical  power,  mining 
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and  oil  industries.  Whether  it  will  bring  about,  as  is  feared  by  some  sections  of 
the  press  in  foreign  countries,  a  gradual  elimination  of  foreign  capital  in 
Mexico  is  at  present  not  entirely  certain,  but  it  would  seem  unlikely  to  expect 
any  further  investment  on  a  large  scale  by  foreigners,  at  least  until  such  time  as 
the  plan  is  more  solidified. 

COSTA  RICA  IN  1933 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  March  17,  1934. — The  situation  in  Costa  Rica  has  been 
reasonably  satisfactory  during  the  past  year,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  exporters  of  staple  lines.  Foreign  exchange  transactions  remain  under 
official  control  with  few  changes,  and  these  within  narrow  limits  in  the  fixed  rate 
of  the  colon  to  the  dollar.  The  rate  is  currently  set  at  4  =  25  to  the  dollar.  Early 
in  1933  a  decree  was  issued  under  which  available  foreign  exchange  is  allocated 
daily  on  the  basis  of  80  per  cent  to  importers  and  20  per  cent  to  private  indi- 
viduals. Of  the  amount  available  to  pay  for  jmports,  60  per  cent  is  reserved  for 
necessities,  30  per  cent  for  useful  articles,  and  10  per  cent  for  luxuries.  Since 
most  foodstuffs  are  classed  as  necessities,  there  has  been  little  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  exporters  in  these  lines. 

The  coffee  crop  last  year,  estimated  at  over  400,000  sacks,  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Costa  Rican  coffee  is  sold  chiefly  in  London  and  Ham- 
burg and  commands  the  highest  prices  in  these  markets.  Present  indications  are 
that  the  present  crop,  which  began  to  move  last  October,  will  not  exceed  in  quan- 
tity 50  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop,  but  since  prices  are  set  in  the  London  market, 
the  higher  exchange  value  of  sterling  this  season  and  the  increase  in  coffee  prices, 
the  returns  to  growers  will  be  only  slightly  less  than  last  year.  Bananas  and 
cocoa  are  the  only  other  important  export  products,  and  the  outlook  for  them  is 
encouraging. 

CONDITIONS  IN  VENEZUELA  IN  1933 

(Bolivar  at  par  equals  19-3  cents  United  States;  current  quotation  equals  32  cenits) 

Panama  City,  March  17,  1934. — Business  has  been  very  quiet  in  Venezuela 
during  the  past  year.  The  exchange  value  of  the  bolivar  has  been  fluctuating 
widely  and  is  quoted  currently  at  3-10  to  the  dollar  against  5  or  approximately 
par  a  year  ago  and  almost  7  to  the  dollar  in  1931.  The  high  exchange  rate  has 
meant  correspondingly  low  returns  in  bolivars  to  exporters.  Coffee  is  the  prin- 
cipal export  product  and  growers  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  obligations, 
which  in  turn  has  embarrassed  the  large  import  firms.  These  firms  are  accus- 
tomed to  extending  credit  in  the  interior  and  making  their  collections  during  the 
coffee  export  season. 

Statistics  covering  foreign  trade  in  1933  are  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  cargo  movement  through  the  port  of  La  Guaira,  the  principal  port  of  Vene- 
zuela, was  40  per  cent  lower  last  year  as  compared  with  1932.  Import  duties 
were  increased  in  1932  and  1933  on  an  extensive  list  of  commodities.  The  rates 
on  foodstuffs  are  relatively  high,  but  are  fixed  for  revenue  purposes  rather  than 
to  protect  local  industry. 

Production  of  oil  in  the  Maracaibo  area  exceeded  100,000,000  barrels  in  1933 
and  compared  favourably  with  the  output  of  the  previous  year.  This  industry 
is  now  on  a  production  basis,  and  while  the  former  large  expenditures  on  develop- 
ment work  are  at  an  end  the  outlook  appears  to  be  favourable.  The  expenses  of 
the  oil  companies  as  for  royalties  and  labour  are  fixed  in  bolivars,  and  conse- 
quently the  present  exchange  rate  has  increased  production  costs  to  some  extent. 
Gold  is  produced  in  Eastern  Venezuela  and  the  industry  has  been  active  during 
the  year,  with  production  over  50,000  ounces. 
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The  Venezuelan  Government  continues  in  a  sound  financial  position,  with 
no  external  obligations.  Expenditures  on  public  works  were  maintained  at 
approximately  the  equivalent  of  $6,000,000  last  year.  Venezuela  suffers  nor- 
mally from  a  lack  rather  than  an  excess  of  population,  and  the  public  works 
program  has  taken  care  of  the  present  unemployment  situation  fairly  adequately. 
Venezuela  has  excellent  roads,  connecting  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country, 
and  including  over  200  miles  of  paved  highway  serving  the  best  agricultural 
districts. 

Cattle  raising  is  the  most  important  domestic  industry.  Development  of  this 
industry,  which  appears  to  have  possibilities  even  in  the  export  field,  has  been 
retarded  through  restrictions  on  internal  trade.  Prices  have  been  consequently 
high  and  consumption  at  a  comparatively  low  level.  Efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  have  these  restrictions  removed,  which  if  successful  should  materially  improve 
the  domestic  situation  in  Venezuela. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  URUGUAY  IN  1933 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  Uruguayan  peso  at  par  equals  SI. 03  Canadian) 

Buenos  Aires,  February  15,  1934. — Although  some  seasonal  factors  during 
the  year  helped  to  improve  some  aspects  of  the  economic  situation,  generally 
speaking  the  conditions  were  unfavourable. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  Uruguayan  exports  are  made  up  of  agricultural 
and  live  stock  products,  consequently  anything  affecting  the  sale  in  foreign 
markets  of  such  exports  reacts  immediately  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Government  throughout  the  year  energetically 
pursued  a  policy  of  encouraging  exports,  and  in  order  to  keep  a  closer  check 
on  all  export  and  import  operations,  regulations  were  established  making  it 
necessary  to  obtain  permits  for  both  exports  and  imports.  These  regulations 
also  provided  a  means  of  maintaining  a  stricter  control  of  exchange,  as,  follow- 
ing the  granting  of  a  permit  to  either  import  or  export,  a  statement  giving  details 
as  to  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  involved,  rate  of  exchange,  and  other 
specified  details  had  to  be  furnished. 

Early  in  the  year  conditions  as  regards  agriculture  and  stock-raising  were 
anything  but  promising.  Drought  was  prolonged  in  some  sections,  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  malignant  form  was  prevalent  and  locusts  did  great  damage. 
However,  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  much  better  than  was 
expected.  A  record  cereal  harvest  was  in  sight,  the  wool  clip  was  satisfactory 
and  was  disposed  of  at  good  prices,  and  foot  and  mouth  disease  had  abated. 

FINANCE 

Throughout  the  year  the  Government  was  faced  with  a  very  difficult  finan- 
cial situation  which  was  accentuated  by  the  low  prices  for  Uruguayan  produce 
abroad  and  also  by  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  agricultural  industry. 

In  order  to  cover  the  budgetary  deficit  early  in  the  year,  the  Amortization 
Bureau  advanced  the  Government  5,000,000  pesos  against  national  securities 
at  70  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value  as  collateral.  Faced  with  the  necessity 
of  paying  the  interest  charges  on  May  1  on  6  per  cent  gold  bonds  held  in  New 
York,  the  Government,  by  arrangement  with  the  British-owned  tramway  com- 
pany in  Montevideo,  were  able  to  meet  the  payment  of  U.S.  $1,084,603.  Later, 
however,  the  burden  of  meeting  the  interest  services  on  the  foreign  debt  was 
found  too  heavy,  and  in  July  the  Government  decided  that  the  interest  on 
foreign  loans  would  be  deposited  in  Montevideo  in  Uruguayan  currency  at  par 
for  the  account  of  the  creditors. 
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Owing  to  the  unfortunate  plight  of  the  farmers,  various  projects  destined 
to  alleviate  their  position  were  under  discussion.  In  April  a  decree  was  issued 
suspending  for  a  period  of  two  years  amortization  payments  on  real  estate  loans 
made  by  the  Real  Estate  Bank  prior  to  December  31,  1932.  In  the  same  month 
a  moratorium  was  also  declared  for  six  months  to  debtors  with  agrarian  pledges 
or  pledges  of  agricultural  machinery  and  tools.  This  latter  concession,  how- 
ever, was  not  renewed,  having  been  vetoed  by  the  President  when  presented 
for  renewal  on  the  grounds  that  although  it  was  necessary  at  the  time,  matters 
should  be  allowed  to  take  their  normal  course. 

The  situation  of  the  State  Mortgage  Bank  became  increasingly  serious,  as 
many  debtors  were  unable  to  meet  interest  and  amortization  payments,  and  in 
August  a  mortgage  moratorium  law  was  passed  suspending  for  five  years  the 
sinking  fund  services  for  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  the  due  dates  of  mort- 
gages were  extended  for  the  same  period.  At  the  same  time  interest  rates  were 
reduced. 

The  State  Electric  Plant  and  Telephones,  who  were  engaged  in  laying  under- 
ground cables,  arranged  a  loan  in  October  of  U.S.  $500,000  from  a  local  cement 
company  of  United  States  origin  at  5  per  cent  interest,  repayment  to  be  effected 
in  eighteen  equal  monthly  instalments  or  by  the  equivalent  value  in  electric  cur- 
rent. The  same  firm  also  lent  a  similar  amount  to  the  Government,  guaranteed  by 
treasury  bills  at  the  same  rate  of  interest.  Repayment  in  this  case  is  to  be 
effected  in  sixty  monthly  instalments  in  United  States  dollars  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
71-05  United  States  dollars  to  100  Uruguayan  pesos,  or  about  U.S.  $6,073.44  per 
month. 

As  the  Government  did  not  wish  to  defer  payment  on  current  obligations 
and  as  proceeds  derived  from  revenue  during  November  were  somewhat  low,  a 
further  loan  of  a  million  pesos  was  arranged  through  private  Uruguayan  banks 
for  six  months.  This  loan,  which  carries  the  option  of  renewal  for  a  further 
like  period,  was  covered  by  the  discount  of  treasury  bills  or  advances  in  current 
account  guaranteed  by  collateral  security  consisting  of  Public  Debt  bonds. 

The  present  Government  state  that  since  assuming  control  in  March  last 
they  have  effected  economies  to  the  extent  of  11,129,616.49  pesos. 

As  it  was  found  impossible  to  present  the  complete  budget  for  1934,  w7hich 
is  due  before  December  31  of  each  year,  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  granted 
an  extension  of  three  months  from  that  date.  A  preliminary  statement,  however, 
places  the  deficit  for  1933  at  2,500,000  pesos,  a  great  improvement  over  the 
years  1931  and  1932,  when  the  deficits  were  12,000,000  and  9,000,000  pesos 
respectively.  The  estimated  national  budget  for  1934  calls  for  an  expenditure 
of  58,181,533  pesos.  The  budgets  for  1931-32  and  1932-33  were  62,657,244  and 
59,828,132  pesos  respectively. 

The  floating  debt  and  corresponding  interest  is  stated  to  be  10,000,000  pesos. 
This  is  being  financed  by  short  term  loans  and  the  discount  of  treasury  bills 
until  such  time  as  consolidation  is  effected,  the  issue  of  public  debt  bonds  being 
considered  inadvisable  at  the  present  time. 

The  position  of  the  Note  Issue  Department  of  the  State  Bank  as  at  Novem- 
ber 30,  1933,  is  shown  as  follows:  gold  held,  48,122,069.56  pesos;  bonds  of 
external  debt  held,  1,989,783.50  pesos;  as  against  sight  liabilities  33,035,742.57 
pesos,  and  large  notes  in  circulation  (nominally  convertible  to  gold)  62,336,930 
pesos,  representing  52-54  per  cent.  The  issue  of  small  notes  (convertible  to 
silver)  was  13,069,938.70  pesos. 

AMORTIZABLE  BONDS 

The  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau  under  the  Gold  Bond  law  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1520  of  March  15,  1933,  page  381)   as  at 
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November  30  last  had  in  circulation  bonds  amounting  to  28,281,471.37  pesos 
distributed  as  follows: — 

At  6  Per  Cent  At  5  Per  Cent 

Uruguayan  gold   366,390  7,155 

United  States  dollars   4,312,485  1,270,350 

Sterling   1,080,630  271,449 

French  francs   30,795,300  14,399,100 

As  applications  have  exceeded  the  32,660,000  pesos  limit  established  by 
law,  the  Bureau  have  solicited  authority  to  increase  its  issue  by  10  per  cent.  In 
the  meantime  applications  are  being  accepted  provisionally  until  February  28, 
1934,  after  which  no  further  applications  will  be  considered. 


EXCHANGE 

The  exchange  situation  in  Uruguay  during  1933  was  anything  but  bright. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  while  there  was  more  exchange  available  due  to 
the  favourable  disposal  of  the  wool  clip,  there  was  nevertheless  no  easing  up  in 
the  restrictions,  the  control  continuing  to  be  as  rigid  as  before. 

Countries  enjoying  special  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  Uruguay — ■ 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States — in 
accordance  with  the  announced  intention  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  to 
favour  such  countries,  fared  better  than  the  others  for  current  obligations.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  manufacturers  exporting  to  Uruguay  from  countries  which 
have  no  trade  agreements  with  Uruguay  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
some  time  to  come  in  obtaining  prompt  payment  for  their  merchandise. 

With  a  view  to  stimulating  exports,  the  Exchange  Control  authorities  estab- 
lished the  "  grey  "  or  "  compensado  "  market,  in  which,  provided  the  authori- 
ties approved  of  the  imports,  exporters  were  permitted  to  sell  all,  or  a  percent- 
age, of  the  foreign  currency  accruing  to  importers  at  prices  agreed  upon  between 
buyer  and  seller.    The  following  scale  has  been  decided  upon  for  1934: — 

In  force  during  1934 — 50  per  cent  for  export  of  linseed,  turkeys,  and  meat  fertilizers;  80 
per  cent  for  exports  of  farm  produce  and  articles  manufactured  in  the  country;  100  per  cent 
for  wine,  champagne,  brandy,  vermouth,  wine  vinegar,  and  similar  by-products,  marble, 
granite,  lead  ore,  lead  (provided  of  national  origin),  agates,  quartz  in  general,  etc.,  asbestos, 
herbs  and  medicinal  plants. 

In  force  until  June  30,  1934 — 20  per  cent  for  exports  of  salted  hides:  50  per  cent  for 
exports  of  dry  hides  and  sheepskins;  100  per  cent  for  exports  of  hair  and  bristles. 

According  to  presis  reports,  from  January  1  to  September  30,  1933,  the 
Exchange  Control  Office  distributed  foreign  currency  amounting  to  34,309,191 
pesos,  while  the  External  Debt  Service  and  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau 
absorbed  a  further  6,018,191  pesos. 


COMMERCIAL  TREATIES 

Negotiations  were  begun  during  the  year  with  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
with  a  view  to  concluding  trade  treaties  and  by  so  doing  increase  the  outlet  for 
Uruguayan  products.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these  was  that  of  "  com- 
merce and  navigation"  between  Uruguay  and  Brazil.  Although  this  treaty 
was  not  promulgated  before  the  year  ended,  it  became  effective  in  January,  1934. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

At  the  present  time  figures  up  to  the  end  of  September  only  are  available, 
but  as  shown  later,  up  to  that  time  Uruguay  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  of 
958,440  pesos.  Although  this  was  a  considerable  drop  from  the  figures  for  1932, 
when  it  amounted  to  3,375,710  pesos,  it  was  nevertheless  a  notable  achievement 
in  view  of  the  decline  in  world  prices  for  products  such  as  Uruguay  markets, 
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and  this  figure  will  be  considerably  improved  upon  when  the  totals  for  the  year 
are  available. 

Both  imports  and  exports  were  greater  than  in  the  same  period  last  year, 
and  the  results  of  the  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Government  is  evidenced 
in  the  increase  of  exports  of  over  3,000,000  pesos. 

During  the  period  under  review,  January-September,  Canada's  trade  with 
Uruguay,  according  to  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  decreased  in  compari- 
son with  the  same  period  in  1932,  figures  for  which  are  shown  in  parentheses. 
Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $14,398  ($25,335) ,  whereas  Canada  exported 
to  Uruguay  $64,372  ($100,482).  The  uncertainty  of  obtaining  exchange  was  no 
doubt  the  principal  cause  of  the  decrease  in  Canadian  exports  to  Uruguay,  as 
it  was  problematical  when  the  manufacturer  would  receive  payment  in  Canadian 
funds  for  his  products. 

Figures  published  by  the  Custom  House  Administration  corresponding  to 
the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1933,  together  with  those  for  1931  and 
1932,  are  as  follows: — 

Jan.-Sept.,     Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 
1931  1932  1933 

Pesos  Pesos  Pesos 

Imports   (official  values)    64,799,800       39,706,282  45,427,567 

Exports    (actual  values)    57,850,458       43,081,992  46,386,007 

Total  volume  of  trade   122,650,258       82,788,274  91,813,574 

Unfavourable  balance  . .   6,949,258   

Favourable  balance     3,375,710  958,440 

It  must  be  remembered  that  "  official  values  "  on  imports  as  noted  above 
are  the  fixed  values  on  which  duties  are  levied.  The  real  value  of  the  imports 
would  be  considerably  higher.  The  following  figures  of  exports  represent  actual 
market  prices: — 

Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 
1933  1932 
Pesos  Pesos 

Live  stock   38.319,591  35.540,567 

Agricultural  products   3,202,898  3,588,727 

Minerals   1,961,292  2,143,890 

Fish  and  game   1,583.605  519,364 

Various   1,318,621  1,289,444 

Total   46,386,007  43,081,992 


No  detailed  figures  of  exports  are  available  except  as  to  totals  for  the 
principal  countries.  For  the  period  January-September,  1933,  the  United  King- 
dom was  Uruguay's  best  customer  taking  14,365,046  pesos  worth.  Germany 
came  second  with  6,935,081  pesos,  followed  by  France  with  4,745,678  pesos; 
United  States,  4,057,722  pesos;  Italy,  4,010,955;  Argentina,  3,200,847;  Belgium, 
2,798,606;  Holland,  1,229,143;  Brazil,  920,452,  and  by  other  countries  of  lesser 
importance. 

IMPORTS 

In  regard  to  imports,  Uruguay  purchased  from  the  United  Kingdom  goods 
worth  8,760,391  pesos  (official  values)  and  from  Argentina  to  the  value  of 
7,924,183  pesos.  Germany  came  third  with  4,120,521  pesos;  followed  bv  Russia, 
4,043,392;  United  States,  3,949,905;  Brazil,  3,599,453;  Italy,  2,255,056;  Peru. 
1,830,622;  Belgium,  1,796,024;  France,  1,333,780;  and  Holland,  573,870  pesos. 

With  the  exception  of  Argentina,  Uruguay  purchased  double  the  amount 
from  the  United  Kingdom  than  she  did  from  any  other  country.  Imports  from 
Argentina  are  largely  accounted  for  by  purchases  of  wheat,  flour,  other  cereals, 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 
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AGRICULTURE 

In  spite  of  late  frosts,  storms  and  locusts,  the  cereal  crop  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  best  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality. 

The  harvest  at  present  in  progress  is  estimated  as  follows  in  metric  tons  of 
2,205  pounds,  comparative  figures  for  the  previous  year  being  also  given: — 

Wheat  Linseed      Oats  Barley 

M.Tons  M.  Tons  M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

1933-34                                                       372,217  84;380       65,555  3,280 

1932-33                                                       142,724  37,921       11,237  1,091 

The  domestic  consumption  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  225,000  metric  tons  and 
seed  requirements  at  40,000  metric  tons.  Therefore  on  the  above  estimate,  leav- 
ing a  margin  of  30,000  to  35,000  tons  for  resowings,  etc.,  there  will  be  a  balance 
available  for  export  of  72,000  metric  tons. 

Citrus  and  other  fruit  crops,  however,  show  the  effects  of  lack  of  rain,  as 
do  the  corn  and  potato  crops  which  are  likely  to  be  down  from  last  year  as 
a  result. 

Wool. — Wool  is  one  of  Uruguay's  principal  exports.  Before  the  clip  began 
to  arrive  in  October  the  prospects,  due  to  limited  demand,  were  not  encouraging. 
However,  an  active  demand  developed  in  November,  especially  for  the  better- 
class  wool,  and  exceptionally  high  prices  were  paid  for  special  lots,  9  to  10 
pesos  per  10  kilos  being  obtained  for  special  crossbreds.  During  the  early  part 
of  December  the  demand  slackened  but  firmed  up  again  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  when  it  was  estimated  that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  clip  had 
been  disposed  of. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  segmental  and  inserted 
tooth  saws  and  parts  thereof  (at  present  20  per  cent  ad  valorem),  and  for  the 
imposition  of  a  minimum  specific  duty  on  sports  rackets  and  unstrung  frames 
therefor  (at  present  25  per  cent  ad  valorem) ;  also  for  drawback  under  section 
9  of  the  Finance  Act,  1932,  in  the  case  of  suit  and  attache  cases,  in  respect  of 
the  suitcase  fibreboard — that  is  to  say,  compressed  non-vulcanized  board 
embossed  and  varnished  on  one  side,  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  and  for 
drawback  under  Schedule  II  to  the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932,  in  respect  of  spring 
catch  locks  of  suitcase  type  with  spring  hinged  hasps  and  curved  wooden  handles 
of  suitcase  type,  pierced  transversely  at  each  end  for  attachment  purposes. 

The  above  duties  do  not  affect  Canadian  products,  which  are  exempt  from 
duties  imposed  by  the  Import  Duties  Act. 

Alternative  Customs  Duties  on  Automobile  Parts 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  March  19,  1934,  that  as  the  method  of  assessing  duty  on  imported  unas- 
sembled automobile  chassis  and  body  parts  has  involved  so  much  time  in  segre- 
gating them  for  inspection,  new  legislation  in  the  form  of  the  Emergency  Imposi- 
tion of  Duties  (No.  28)  Order,  1934,  effective  on  and  after  March  19,  allows  the 
importer,  if  he  chooses,  to  pay  a  compounded  customs  duty  on  a  complete  or 
substantial  number  of  parts  of  bodies  and  chassis  brought  in  for  local  assembly 
instead  of  having  to  pay  duty  on  each  part. 
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The  new  law,  briefly  stated,  allows  the  importer  to  pay  duty  on  motor  body 
parts  at  a  flat  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  as  formerly;  and  if  the  imported 
knocked-down  parts  of  the  body  include  a  body  shell  which  is  not  painted, 
upholstered,  or  fitted  with  glass,  then  an  additional  duty  charge  of  £2  10s.  will 
be  made  on  the  aggregate  of  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  chassis,  the  importer  can  elect  to  pay  a  compounded 
customs  duty  of  12^  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  parts  (except  spark 
plugs),  making  up  the  substantial  aggregate  of  the  chassis  imported  for  assembly. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  "  assembly  "  necessary  to  bring  the  parts 
of  bodies  and  chassis  under  this  new  law  are  decided  by  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Commerce. 

The  new  duties  provided  by  this  order,  as  well  as  the  alternative  duties 
already  in  force,  apply  to  imports  from  all  countries  alike,  no  British  preferential 
rates  being  provided. 

Marking  Electrical  Goods  for  Australia 

With  reference  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1560  (December  23,  1933),  page  1055,  as  to  the  marking  of  the  country  of 
origin  on  certain  goods  imported  into  Australia  on  and  after  April  1,  1934,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Turner,  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New  York,  has  now  been 
notified  by  his  department  that  the  marking  requirements  so  far  as  electrical 
appliances,  apparatus,  and  accessories  are  concerned  will  not  be  enforced  until 
the  expiry  of  one  month  from  the  date  mentioned. 

New  Zealand-Belgium  Trade  Agreement 

Referring  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1563  (Janu- 
ary 13, 1934),  page  62,  and  the  paragraph  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1565  (January  27,  1934) ,  respecting  a  trade  arrangement  between  New  Zealand 
and  Belgium,  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland, 
writes  under  date  March  5,  1934,  that  the  New  Zealand  rates  of  duty  and  exemp- 
tions from  duty  provided  in  this  agreement  have  been  extended  by  Order  in 
Council  to  apply  to  the  goods  specified  when  such  goods  originate  in  Argentina, 
Austria,  Brazil,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Finland,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  and  Spain. 

Licences  for  Imports  of  Horses  into  Belgium 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels  advises  that  the  Moniteur 
Beige  of  March  22  contained  a  royal  decree,  dated  March  21  and  effective  March 
24,  stipulating  that  licences  must  be  obtained  by  importers  from  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  or  his  delegate,  for  the  importation  into  Belgium  of  horses. 

French  Import  Licence  Tax  on  Cheese 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1566 
(February  3,  1934),  page  174,  Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris, 
cables  that  a  French  decree  published  March  31,  1934,  imposes  an  import  licence 
tax  on  cheese  of  100  francs  per  100  kilograms.  This  tax  is  in  addition  to  the 
customs  duty.  Another  decree  of  the  same  date  increases  the  customs  duty  on 
hard  cheese  of  the  Gruyere  type  to  the  same  rate  as  that  applicable  to  all  other 
kinds  of  cheese,  namely  100  francs  per  100  kilograms  under  the  minimum  tariff 
and  200  francs  per  100  kilograms  under  the  general  tariff.  Canadian  cheese 
enters  under  the  minimum  tariff. 
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New  French  Import  Quotas 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  March  17  that  French  decrees  of  March  14,  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel 
of  March  15,  place  a  quota  on  a  number  of  foreign  goods,  the  importation  of 
which  was  not  previously  restricted. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  these  new  quotas  with  the  total  quantities 
allowed  to  be  imported  from  all  countries  in  the  period  extending  from  March  1 
to  June  30,  1934:— 


Designation  Quotas 

Aluminium — 

Rolled,  forged  or  cast   366  quintals 

Hammered  in  leaves   458  kilos. 

Wire   20  quintals 

In  powder  or  flakes   110  quintals 

Copper,  pure  or  alloyed — ■ 
Rolled  or  hammered: 

In  bars   1,130  quintals 

In  sheets   2,110  quintals 

Lead — 

In  crude  lumps,  etc.,  non-argentiferous   75,922  quintals 

Zinc- 
Rolled    1,876  quintals 

Nickel — - 
Pure : 

Hammered  or  rolled   138  quintals 

Wire   52  quintals 

Alloyed — 

Wire   40  quintals 

Stockings  and  socks,  of  natural  silk — 

Weighing  500  grams  or  less  per  dozen  pairs   2,675  dozens 

Weighing  more  than  500  grams  per  dozen  pairs   18  kilos. 

Agricultural  machines,  etc. — 

Cultivators,  spring  harrows,  horse  rakes,  etc   220  quintals 

Mowing  machines   912  quintals 

Reapers  and  binders   752  quintals 

Double  ploughs  (Brabant)   136  quintals 

Others   1,832  quintals 

Writing  machines  and  their  component  parts   300  quintals 

Wire  and  cable  for  electricity,  coated  or  insulated   506  quintals 

Wire  and  cable  of  common  metal,  non-insulated   2,224  quintals 

Coppersmiths'  wares,  pure  or  alloyed — 

Pipes  of  all  kinds   556  quintals 

Bicycles  and  tricycles   2,108  kilos. 

Rubber  hygienic  goods,  etc   204  quintals 

Felts  for  lining  and  soles   1,494  quintals 

Felted  cloths  for  paper  making   2,782  quintals 

Other  felts— 

Of  coarse  hair   824  quintals 

Felt  wads   225  quintals 

Of  wool,  mixed  with  coarse  hair;  of  pure  wool,  or  of 

wool  mixed  with  vegetable  materials   67  quintals 


(One  kilo  equals  2.2  lbs.;  one  quintals  equals  220  lbs.) 

The  above  quotas  will  not  be  divided  among  exporting  countries,  but  in 
order  to  enter  any  of  these  goods,  importers  must  obtain  an  import  licence  from 
a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  French  Government.  These  licences  will 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  previous  imports  from  the  country  in  question  during 
1932. 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  their  goods  will  not  be  refused  entry  into  France, 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  commodities  should  ascertain,  before  the  ship- 
ment is  made,  that  their  French  clients  hold  the  necessary  licence  to  cover  the 
shipment. 

Any  shipments  of  goods  affected  by  these  new  quotas  which  have  left  their 
country  of  origin  on  the  date  of  publication  of  the  above  decrees  (March  15) 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  without  any  formalities. 
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French  Quotas  on  Agricultural  Products 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a  French 
decree  published  on  March  29,  1934,  fixes  the  total  quotas  of  certain  agricultural 
products  that  may  be  imported  into  France  between  April  I  and  June  30,  1934. 
The  quota  for  honey  is  400  quintals  as  compared  with  3,500  quintals  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.  The  quota  for  apples  and  pears  is  fixed  at  67,000 
quintals,  as  compared  with  220,000  quintals  for  the  first  quarter.  No  imports 
of  barley,  oats,  or  buckwheat  will  be  permitted  during  the  second  quarter,  while 
in  the  first  quarter  there  was  a  quota  of  160,000  quintals  for  barley  but  none 
for  oats  or  buckwheat.   The  quota  for  cheese  will  be  published  later. 

Marking  Regulations  in  France 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  March  10,  1934,  that  by  means  of  decrees  dated  February  26  and  published 
in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  March  6,  a  number  of  foreign  goods  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  those  required  to  bear  the  indication  of  their  country  of  origin  when 
imported  into  France.  The  provisions  of  these  decrees  will  be  applicable  begin- 
ning April  6,  1934. 

The  following  goods  are  affected: — 

Rubberized  fabrics;  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles  made  from  rubberized  fabric, 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  balata,  etc.;  manufactures  of  hard  rubber  or  ebonite;  pneumatic  tires, 
inner  tubes,  hard  tires,  and  similar  articles;  transmission  and  conveying  belts;  water  bottles, 
cushions,  pillows,  etc.,  of  rubber  or  rubberized  fabric,  hygienic  rubber  goods,  belts,  itubes, 
billiard  table  cushions,  and  all  other  articles  made  of  soft  rubber  or  gutta-percha  whether  or 
not  they  contain  other  substance;  joint  packing  of  fibrelite  (mixture  of  asbestos  and  rubber) ; 
buttons  of  all  kinds;  men's  ties;  gloves  manufactured  from  animal  skin;  dolls,  metal  toys; 
mechanical  toys;  stuffed  toys;  celluloid  toys;  moulded  rubber  and  elastic  rubber  toys;  all 
other  toys  and  games;  trunks,  bags,  and  suitcases;  leather  goods  such  as  handbags,  pocket- 
books,  purses,  brief  cases,  and  all  similar  goods;  office  desk  furnishings  such  as  table  blotters, 
inkstands,  desk  files,  etc.;  spectacle  cases;  religious  articles;  cases  for  phonographs  and 
radios  provided  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  instrument;  hunting  and  racing  saddles;  freezing 
machines,  domestic  refrigerating  units,  compressors,  and  refrigerator  cabinets;  flexible  metal 
tubes  and  joints  therefor. 

The  decrees  mentioned  above  indicate  in  detail  in  what  manner  each  article 
is  to  be  marked.  The  size,  method  of  application,  etc.,  of  the  mark  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  article.  In  all  cases  the  mark  must  be  indelible  and 
clearly  visible.  It  is  usually  required  that  it  be  engraved  or  embossed  on  metal 
goods.  Whenever  possible  it  should  be  on  the  article  itself,  or  if  this  is  impossible 
due  to  the  small  size  or  to  the  nature  of  the  goods,  it  must  be  shown  on  a  tag  or 
on  the  containers,  wrappings,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  Canadian  goods  the  word  Canada  must  be  used  without  abbre- 
viation and  should  not  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  a  city  or  province.  Phrases 
such  as  "  Produced  in  Canada  "  or  "  Importe  du  Canada  "  will  be  accepted, 
whether  in  French  or  in  English,  provided  the  word  Canada  is  of  the  required 
size.  Phrases  such  as  "  Product  of  Canadian  industry  "  or  "  Made  in  Toronto, 
Can.,"  should  not  be  used. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  complete  instructions  as  to  the  marking  of  each 
article  mentioned  above,  but  the  following  indications  are  given  with  regard  to 
the  goods  most  likely  to  interest  Canadian  exporters  to  France: — 

Pneumatic  or  Hard  Tires  for  Automobiles. — The  word  Canada  must  be  stamped  indelibly 
in  letters  between  25  and  40  millimetres  in  height. 

Inner  Tubes  for  Automobiles. — The  word  Canada  must  be  either  moulded  in  the  rubber 
or  stamped  on  with  indelible  ink  before  the  tubes  undergo  the  heating  process.  This  mark 
must  be  on  the  outside. 
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Water  Bottles  and  Other  Rubber  Sundries. — If  the  article  is  moulded,  the  word  Canada 
must  be  moulded  in  so  as  to  stand  out  on  the  outside  of  the  article.  If  the  article  is  made 
from  sheet  rubber  or  by  a  dipping  process,  the  word  Canada  must  be  shown  on  a  label,  seal, 
or  by  a  similar  process  insuring  that  the  mark  is  indelible. 

Transmission  and  Conveying  Belts. — The  word  Canada  must  be  moulded  in  so  as  to 
stand  out  on  the  exterior  surface  every  -two  metres. 

Gloves. — On  gloves  the  word  Canada  must  be  stamped  on  one  glove  out  of  every  pair, 
on  the  inside  and  if  possible  near  the  indication  of  size. 

Dolls. — The  word  Canada  must  be  shown  on  the  back  of  the  head.  It  must  be  moulded 
in  if  the  head  is  moulded  or  stamped  when  the  head  is  not  moulded. 

Rubber  Toys. — On  moulded  rubber  toys  the  word  Canada  must  be  moulded  in.  On 
elastic  rubber  toys,  such  as  balloons,  etc.,  it  should  be  printed  or  stamped. 

Electric  Refrigerator  Units  and  Cabinets. — For  refrigerator  units  and  important  parts 
thereof,  the  word  Canada  must  be  moulded  or  engraved  in  the  metal.  If  the  unit  is  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  metal  box  or  container,  the  word  Canada  must  be  moulded  or  engraved  in  the 
container  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  clearly  apparent  when  the  cabinet  is  opened.  On  enamelled 
cabinets  the  word  Canada  must  be  cooked  in  the  enamel. 

Canadian  firms  who  expect  to  ship  to  France  any  of  the  above  or  similar 
goods  should  apply  to  the  Canadian  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris, 
France,  for  complete  instructions  on  marking  requirements.  They  should  give  in 
their  first  letter  complete  and  exact  information  on  the  nature,  size,  etc.,  of  the 
goods  that  it  is  proposed  to  ship. 

French  Quota  on  Parts  of  Machinery 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  March  13,  1934,  that  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce  have  just  published 
a  "  Notice  to  Importers  "  which  cancels  the  quota  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  spare  parts  of  machinery  (including  agricultural  machinery)  which  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  quota  decrees  of  December  31  of  last  year. 

Until  further  notice  therefore  spare  parts  of  agricultural  and  other  machinery 
may  be  imported  into  France  without  any  restriction  as  to  quantity  and  no 
import  licences  of  any  kind  will  be  required. 

Norwegian  Tariff  Amendments 

Under  date  March  13,  1934,  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Oslo,  writes  that  on  March  6,  1934,  the  Norwegian  Storting  made  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  customs  tariffs,  effective  from  the  same  date.  Of  the 
changes  made,  the  following  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters:  canvas 
shoes  with  rubber  soles  increased  from  0-80  to  1-20  kroner  per  kilo  (approxi- 
mately 10  to  14|  cents  per  pound) ;  mangles  increased  from  0-03  to  0-05  kroner 
per  kilo  (approximately  0-37  to  0-61  cent  per  pound);  twisted  cross  links  for 
tire  chains  with  links  having  a  diameter  not  exceeding  6  mm.,  which  previously 
were  imported  free  of  duty,  are  now  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  0-05  kroner  per  kilo 
(approximately  0-61  cent  per  pound).  The  usual  supplementary  surtaxes  of 
50  and  20  per  cent  apply  to  these  rates. 

China  Consular  Fee 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1545 
(September  9,  1933),  information  has  now  been  received  from  the  Consul  General 
for  China,  Ottawa,  that,  beginning  April  1  until  further  notice,  the  fee  for  visaing 
one  set  of  consular  invoices  has  been  fixed  at  $3.40  Canadian  currency.  Prior  to 
April  1  this  fee  amounted  to  $3.  The  official  Chinese  consular  fee  is  5  gold  units, 
its  equivalent  in  various  currencies  being  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Ministry  at  Nanking. 
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EXPORT  OF  EGGS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

A  marked  expansion  has  taken  place  this  season  in  the  export  of  eggs  from 
Australia  to  Great  Britain.  Shipments  for  the  period  extending  from  July  1, 
1933,  to  January  31,  1934,  totalled  18,565,230'  dozen  as  compared  with  16,764,000 
dozen  for  the  whole  of  the  1932-33  season  (ending  June  30) .  Exports  from  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales  were  5,430,600  dozen  as  against  6,284,250  dozen  last 
season.  The  State  of  Victoria  shows  the  greatest  increase  with  exports  totalling 
5,708,040  dozen  compared  with  3,788,550  dozen  for  the  1932-33  season.  In  addi- 
tion to  exports  to  Great  Britain,  34,650  dozen  have  been  shipped  to  other  coun- 
tries. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  3 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  3,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  March  26,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

March  26 

April  3 

.1407 

$  .1902 

$  .1901 

5 

!l390 

.2338 

.2333 

3i 

.0072 

.0135 

.0135 

7 

.0296 

.0416 

.0416 

3J 

!2680 

.2282 

.2293 

2i 

.0252 

.0227 

.0228 

4J 

'  0392 

.0659 

.0658 

3 

.2382 

.3976 

^3972 

4 

4.8666 

5. 1072 

5.1437 

2 

!oi30 

.0095 

.0096 

7 

.4020 

.6743 

.6741 

2* 

.1749 

.2991 

.2976 

4f 

.0526 

.0858 

.0860 

3 

!oi76 

.0229 

.0228 

7 

.2680 

.2567 

.2585 

3! 

.0442 

.0472 

.0472 

5i 

.0060 

.0102 

.0102 

6 

.  1930 

.1367 

.1362 

6 

.2680 

.2637 

.2655 

2* 

.1930 

.3237 

.3229 

2 

1.0000 

1.0009 

1.0000 

ii 

.4245 

.2552 

.2570 

.1196 

.0875 

.0875 

.1217 

.1050 

.1050 

4£ 

.9733 

.6506 

.6250 

4 

.4985 

.2772 

.2770 

4-5 

.2800 

.2452 

.2400 

6 

.1930 

.  3203 

.  3250 

1.0342 

.8035 

.8025 

1.0000 

1.0019 

1.0010 

.3868 

.3880 

.3650 

.3848 

.3875 

~3J 

.4985 

.3012 

.3025 

3.65 

.4020 

.6743 

.6741 

a 

.3473 

.3470 

.4424 

.4746 

.4775 

.5678 

.6008 

.6000 

1.0138 

1.0660 

1.0736 

4.8666 

5.1172 

5.1537 

1.0138 

1.0660 

1.0736 

.0392 

.0661 

.  0660 

.0392 

.0661 

.0660 

4.8666 

4.0858 

4.1149 

4.9431 

5.2382 

5.2755 

4.8666 

4.1021 

4.1314 

4.8666 

5.1135 

5.1501 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Onit.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Lobsters  

Canned  Fruits  (Second  Quality). 

Honey  

Malt  

Miscellaneous — 

Silk  Hosiery  

Men's  Hats  

Pelts  of  Wild  Fur-bearing  Ani 
mals. 

Upper  Leather  and  Garment 
Leather. 

Aluminium  Ware  

Electric  Refrigerators  

General  Rubber  Goods,  including 
Cycle  Tires;  Rubber  Hose;  Sur- 
gical and  Fancy  Rubber  Goods; 
Knee  and  Hip  Boots;  Gloves; 
Hose;  Mats  and  Mat  !  iug;  Air 
Cushions;  Specialties. 


220 
221 
222 
223 


224 
225 
226 

227 

228 
229 
230 


Stockholm,  Sweden  

Cairo,  Egypt  

Buenos  Aires  

Guatemala    City,  Guate- 
mala. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. .  . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  .  . 

Gentbrugge,  Belgium  


Jaffa,  Palestine. 


Cairo,  Egypt  

Cairo,  Egypt  

Christehurch,  New  Zealand 


Agency. 

Purchasing  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchasing  Agency. 

Purchasing  Agency. 
Purchasing  Agency. 
Purchase. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES— Concluded 


( lommodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — Con. 

Gummed  Tape  

Aniline  Colours  and  Shoe  Dyes. 

Bolts  and  Nuts  

Barrel  Staves  and  Ends  

Cast  Iron  Pipes  

Steel  Wire  

Wire  

Wire  

Electric  Irons  

Electric  Toasters  

Chair  Irons  

Wireless  Sets  

Oak,  Ash  or  Elm  Dining-Room 
Chairs,  with  loose  upholstered 
Seat  in  Leather  or  Rexine;  Ash 
or  Elm  Kitchen  Chairs. 

Steel  Furniture  for  Hospitals  and 
Office. 

Machinery  for  Fruit,  Fish  and 

Meat  Canning. 
Metals,    Chemicals,  Hardware, 

Electrical  Domestic  Goods. 
Structural  Steel  


231 

232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 


244 
245 
246 
247 


Auckland,  New  Zealand. , 

Mexico,  Mexico  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Cairo,  Egypt  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. 
Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. 
Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. 
Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. 
Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. 
Ardee,  Irish  Free  State. . 

Cairo,  Egypt  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 


Cairo,  Egypt  

Calcutta,  India  

London,  England  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. . 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchasing  Agency. 
Purchase. 


Purchasing  Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Inquiries  from  British  Guiana 


Ladies  Silk  Hosiery  

Ties  

Shirts  

Underwear  

Dry  Goods,  All  Kinds  

Canvas  Shoes  with  Rubber  Soles 

Balloons  

Rubber  Goods  

Wrapping  Paper  

Ontario  White  Pine  (Carloads) .  , 

Nails  

Cement  

Enamel  Containers  

Corrugated  Galvanized  Sheets. 
Pine  Tar  for  Fish  Nets  


Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 


Demerara  

Demerara  

Demerara 
Demerara 
Demerara 

Demerara  

Demerara  

Demerara  

Demerara  

Demerara  

Demerara 

Demerara  

Demerara  

Demerara  

Demerara 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  April  12;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  20;  Duchess  of  York, 
April  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  April  12;  Beaverdale,  April  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  April  12;  Manchester  Division,  April  19 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Cunard-Donaldson  Line,  April  10. 
To  Glasgow .— Vardulia,  April  12;   Airthria,  April  19— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  19. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  11;  Lady  Drake,  April  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  May  9 — tall  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  April  14. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Benito,  April  14;  a  steamer,  April  28 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Florence,  American  and  Indian  Line,  April  26. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Elmpark,  April  20;  Miat- 
tawin  (also  calls  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  April  25 — both  Elder- 
Dempster  Lines,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Britannic,  April  9;  Georgic,  April  23 — both  White  Star  Line;  Nitonian, 
Leyland  Line,  April  11;  Montclare,  April  13;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  21;  Duchess  of 
York,  April  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  April  15;  Nova  Scotia,  Fur- 
ness  Line,  May  1. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  April  13;  Beaverdale,  April  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Car- 
inthia,  April  16;  Mahanada  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  April  25 — both  Cunard  Line;  Quaker 
City,  American  Hampton  Roads,  April  21. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  20;  Westernland,  Red  Star  Line  (also 
calls  ajt  Southampton  and  Havre),  May  6. 

To  Manchester. — Nitonian,  Leyland  Line,  April  11;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  13; 
Manchester  Division,  April  21 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  April  14;  Airthria,  April  21 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  9;  Kyno,  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line  (does  not  call  at  Leith),  April  16;  Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads 
(does  not  call  ait  Newcastle),  April  21. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Montreal  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  April  13. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Cunard-Donaldson  Line,  April  12. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  16. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — United  States,  April  9;  Frederick  VIII,  April  23 — ■ 
both  Scandinavia-America  Line;  Lagaholm,  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line,  April  21;  Pul- 
aski, Gdynia-America  Line  (also  calls  at  Gdynia),  April  28. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  April  21; 
Gripsholm,  Swedish- America  Line,  April  23. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Silvia,  April  9  and  23;  Dominica,  April 
16  and  30— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  (SIS.  Co.,  April 
16;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.  (does  not  call  ait  St.  Pierre),  April  19;  Nova 
Scotia,  Furness  Line,  May  1. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  15;  Lady  Drake,  April  30 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigw,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  April  19. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) . — Cathcart  (also  calls  at  Hamilton 
and  Nassau),  April  11;  Lady  Rodney,  April  18;  Cavelier  (also  calls  at  Hamilton  and 
Nassau),  April  25;  Lady  Somers,  May  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Heien,  April  11;  Ciss,  April  25 — both 
Pickford  k  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda).  Puerto  Rico.  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Colborne,  Canadian  National  (also  calls  at  St..  Georges),  April  21. 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment  ait  Kingston, 
Jamaica),  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment 
at  Cri-^tobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
April  11;  Silveryew,  April  25;   Cingalese  Prince,  May  9— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (tranship- 
ment, at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered"),  monthly. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne.  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National 
(also  calls  at  Bluff).  April  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National, 
April  28. 

To  Batavia,  Chcribon,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Djambi,  Java-New  York 
Line,  April  13. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Montgomery  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  April  10;  Anniston 
City  (calls  at  Avonmouth  and  Swansea),  April  20 — both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son;  Pacific  Enter- 
prise, April  14;  Pacific  Exporter,  April  28— both  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow 
and  Manchester);  Moveria,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls  at  Glasgow),  April  17;  Laurits 
Swensen,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  April  19;  Gaelic  Star, 
American  Mail  Line,  Ltd.  (calls  at  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam),  April  10. 

To  Umted  Kingdom  Ports. — Jutland,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April  10;  Nordbo,  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  April  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  ISon  Ltd.,  April  11; 
Hakushika  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  April  12. 

To  Shanghai.-— City  of  Vancouver,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  April  10. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Capac,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  April  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  April  19;  Hiye  Maru,  May  3;  Heian 
Maru,  May  26 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus  (calls  Miike),  Blue  Funnel 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar),  April  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), April  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  May  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  19— -all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  April  17;  City  of  Victoria,  May  22: — both  British- 
Canadian  SIS.  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line  (calls  Miike),  May  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Seattle,  Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls 
Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki),  April  18. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Pcnanq, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — iSilverhazel,  April  14;  Tosari  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  3; 
Saparoea,  May  15 — all  Silver  Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honohdu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  April  25;  Aorangi,  May  23 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  April  18;  Golden  Cloud, 
May  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  April 
19;  Wairuna,  May  17 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  April  15. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  April  16;  Pacific  Exporter,  April  30 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerika,  April  13; 
Europa,  May  9 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. Seattle,  April  11;  Schwaben,  April  21;  Portland, 
May  2 — all  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — Wyoming,  April  13;  San  Fran- 
ciso,  April  27 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  April  14;  Annie  Johnson,  May  4;  Axel 
Johnson,  May  31 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
April  25. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados).— -Elg,  April  9;  Lycia,  May  4 
— both  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  Alqoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta.— -Rata  Inten  (does  not  call  at  Beira),  April  24;  IS'ilverpalm,  May  21— both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  April  18. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hoyanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  April  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  mar  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  133,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. (Territory  includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

iTvE3  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  SO,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  leitters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— S  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Stale  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireknd  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con, 

Italy 

A.  B.  Mubdiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Oalle  Cooa,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting  Chief  Trade   Commissioner   in  the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA  IN  1933* 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Imports  into  China  from  the  Chief  Supplying  Countries 

(The  average  exchange  value  of  the  gold  unit  in  1933  equalled  $0.52  United  States) 

The  following  table  shows  in  millions  of  gold  units  the  position  in  1933  of 
the  most  important  countries  exporting  to  China  as  compared  with  their  position 
in  1932.  The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  rank  of  each  country  in  1932: — 

Imports  into  China  from  the  Principal  Countries,  1932  and  1933 

1932  1933 
In  Million  Gold  Units 
G.U.  PerCent    G.U.  Per  Cent 


903 

100.00 

097 

100 

00 

1 

(  1) 

United  States  (incl.  Hawaii)   ..  . 

230 

25.43 

152 

21 

86 

2 

(  3) 

101 

11.20 

79 

11 

33 

3 

(  2) 

126 

13.95 

68 

9 

71 

4 

(  4) 

61 

6.75 

55 

7 

95 

5 

(  9) 

34 

3.81 

44 

6 

32 

6 

(  7) 

50 

5.55 

41 

5 

84 

7 

(  8) 

44 

4.91 

39 

5 

58 

*  The  first  part  of  this  report,  introductory  to  the  series,  was  published  in  last  issue, 
page  537. 
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Imports  into  China  from  the  Principal  Countries,  1932  and  1933 — Concluded 


1932  1933 
In  Million  Gold  Units 
G.U.  PerCent    G.U.  Per  Cent 


8 

(  5) 

56 

6.19 

37 

5.35 

9 

(10) 

34 

3.74 

32 

4.58 

10 

(  6) 

52 

5.71 

25 

3.55 

11 

(16) 

12 

1.30 

14 

2.08 

12 

(14) 

13 

1.46 

12 

1.75 

13 

(13) 

1.53 

12 

1.75 

14 

(12) 

U.S.S.R  

15 

1.61 

11 

1.60 

*15 

(••) 

t 

t 

10 

1.40 

16 

(15) 

Italy  

12 

1.30 

8 

1.23 

*  Kwangtung  leased  territory 

(D'airen) . 

f  Not  given. 

United  States. — The  United  States  continued  as  the  leading  exporter  to 
China,  but  her  total  sales  dropped  78,000,000  gold  units,  or  nearly  34  per  cent. 
Her  chief  strength  lay  as  usual  in  her  bulk  exports,  which  were  as  follows: — 


Per  Cent  in 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1933 

Figures  in  1,000,000  Gold  Units 

273.0 

230.0 

152.0 

100.0 

89.0 

85.0 

34.0 

22.0 

32.8 

29.0 

26.2 

17.2 

40 . 5 

20.2 

13.4 

8.8 

73.0 

19.0 

5.8 

3.8 

5.5 

5.2 

5.8 

3.8 

11.7 

3.9 

4.4 

2.8 

3.5 

3.3 

3.7 

2.4 

8  Fuel  oil  

2.0 

2.4 

3.2 

2.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.5 

1.0 

10  Wheat  

12.1 

6.6 

Total  ten  commodities  . .  , 

205.3 
or  75% 

175.8 
or  76% 

98.0 

63.9 

The  decreases  in  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  flour  accounted  almost  entirely 
for  the  total  loss  of  trade.  Her  other  exports  probably  increased  on  the  whole. 
She  continued  to  be  one  of  the  leading  suppliers  of  iron  and  steel  goods, 
machinery,  chemicals,  drugs,  papers,  and  railway  materials. 

The  chief  competition  to  the  United  States  comes  from  British  India  in  raw 
cotton;  from  Netherlands  India,  and  recently  from  Russia,  in  petroleum  products; 
in  raw  tobacco,  one  of  China's  largest  imports,  she  has  no  competition,  but  domes- 
tic production  is  increasing. 

One  feature  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  which  emerged  more 
clearly  during  1933  may  be  noted  briefly  here,  since  it  is  bound  to  have  an 
important  direct  influence  on  Canadian  trade  to  China.  Now  that  she  is  a 
creditor  country,  the  United  States  can  accept  an  excess  of  imports.  On  the  other 
hand,  Canada  as  a  debtor  country  must  continue  to  export.  It  is  thus  likely 
that  the  exports  of  the  former  will  decrease  relatively  (and  perhaps  absolutely), 
and  those  of  the  latter  will  increase  relatively  and  probably  absolutely. 

This  change  will  be  most  conspicuous  in  those  markets  such  as  China  to 
which  the  two  countries  have  been  supplying  in  great  part  the  same  commodities, 
and  it  will  be  accomplished,  of  course,  through  lower  c.i.f.  prices  resulting  from 
lower  price  levels  in  Canada  or  a  discount  on  Canadian  funds  or  from  a  com- 
bination of  both.  This  theory  is  supported  directly  by  China's  trade  returns  for 
the  past  year.  In  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  following  major  commodities, 
imports  from  Canada  increased  when  compared  with  those  from  the  United 
States:  wheat,  flour,  lumber,  railroad  ties,  ammonium  sulphate,  newsprint,  and 
woodpulp.  For  the  smaller  items,  detailed  import  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
but  the  records  of  this  office  during  the  year  indicate  that  many  will  show  the 
same  trend. 
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Great  Britain.— Although  Great  Britain's  trade  declined  by  22,000,000  gold 
units,  or  22  per  cent,  nevertheless  she  displaces  Japan  as  the  second  largest 
exporter  to  China,  her  percentage  of  China's  total  imports  rising  from  11-20  per 
cent  in  1932  to  11-33  in  1933.  Whether  she  will  hold  this  position  long,  even  in 
China  proper,  now  that  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  is  decreasing,  is  doubtful, 
particularly  since,  if  Manchuria's  trade  could  be  included,  Japan  would  probably 
have  continued  in  second  place,  even  in  1933.  British  trade  has  obviously,  how- 
ever, a  great  future  in  China  in  the  industrial  and  transportation  fields,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  complementary  its  interests  are  to  those  of  Canada  and 
the  other  dominions.   A  few  examples  illustrate  this: — 

Each  new  cotton,  wool,  and  flour  mill  provides  demands  first  for  English  tex- 
tile and  milling  machinery,  and  secondly  for  Indian  cotton,  Australian  wool,  and 
for  Canadian  and  Australian  wheat.  It  is  probable  that  the  rayon  industry, 
which  has  had  such  a  remarkable  growth  in  Japan,  will  commence  in  China  before 
long,  encouraged  by  a  high  tariff.  If  this  materializes,  another  complementary 
opportunity  will  arise  for  British  machinery  and  Canadian  rayon  pulp.  Simi- 
larly, every  mile  of  the  new  railways  which  China  so  badly  needs  creates  a 
demand  for  British  rolling-stock  and  rails  and  for  Canadian  ties  and  bridge 
timbers. 

Two  concrete  examples  may  be  cited  from  developments  during  1933:  (1) 
The  decision  to  complete  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway  resulted  in  large  con- 
tracts for  rails,  locomotives,  etc.,  being  placed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  large 
order  for  creosoted  ties  being  placed  in  British  Columbia.  (2)  A  large  woollen 
mill  now  being  erected  in  Shanghai  by  a  British  company  will  be  equipped  with 
British  machinery,  while  the  large  number  of  piles  required  for  its  foundations 
are  being  supplied  by  a  Vancouver  company.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  an 
important  order  for  building  board  to  be  used  in  the  same  mill  will  also  go  to 
Canada. 

Trade  of  the  British  Empire. — The  British  Empire  as  a  whole  ranks  easily 
first  in  China's  import  trade.  In  1933  it  supplied  29*74  per  cent  of  China's  total 
imports,  as  compared  with  11-39  per  cent  for  Japan  and  her  possessions  (For- 
mosa, Korea,  and  the  Kwangtung  Leased  Territory),  7-33  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  France  and  French  Indo-China,  and  6-63  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Netherlands  East  India. 

Japan. — The  great  decline  in  import  figures  for  Japan  is  due  primarily  to 
the  separation  of  Manchuria,  with  which  her  trade  is  very  great,  but  the  effect 
of  the  boycott  was  also  important  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Smuggling,  encour- 
aged by  the  new  tariffs,  is  reported  to  have  been  another  factor.  Wheat  flour 
and  paper  are  the  only  two  major  products  in  which  Canada  and  Japan  com- 
pete. Out  of  the  215,000  tons  of  flour  imported  in  1933,  Japan  secured  about 
35,000  tons  against  7,800  tons  for  Canada,  66,000  tons  for  the  United  States,  and 
108,000  tons  for  Australia.  In  newsprint  Japan's  sales  declined  from  228,000 
piculs*  (1,654,000  gold  units)  in  1932  to  190,000  piculs  (958,000  gold  units)  in 
1933,  while  Canada's  sales,  greatly  exceeding  Japan's,  took  first  rank,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter. 

Germany. — Germany  continues  to  hold  fourth  place  in  China's  import  trade, 
and  her  share  of  it  rose  from  6-75  per  cent  in  1932  to  7-95  per  cent  in  1933, 
although  her  total  sales  decreased  from  61,000,000  gold  units  to  55,000,000  gold 
units.  The  exchange  factor  described  in  last  issue  probably  held  her  total  value 
up  somewhat,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  apparent  that  Germany  is  slowly  but  surely 
regaining  the  ground  which  she  lost  in  China  as  a  result  of  the  Great  War.  She 
has  been  helped  in  this  by  the  existence  of  a  number  of  old-established  firms 
who  survived  the  war  and  by  the  experience  and  hard  work  of  German  traders 
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in  China.  Her  chief  strength  lies  in  the  engineering  and  chemical  fields,  but  her 
other  exports  cover  a  wide  range,  her  sales  of  paper  and  scientific  instruments 
being  especially  important.  The  chief  German  products  which  compete  with 
those  from  Canada  are  aluminium  and  aluminium  foil,  ammonium  sulphate, 
cobalt  oxide,  bronze  powder,  upper  leather,  piano  actions,  electrical  material,  and 
papers. 

Australia. — Australia's  position  is  almost  entirely  due  to  her  sales  of  wheat: 
for  the  third  successive  year  she  dominated  the  China  wheat  trade.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  her  exact  position  in  the  China  market.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  every  item,  with  the  possible  exception  of  sandalwood,  Australia  and  Canada 
arc  competitors:  — 

Australia's  Export  Trade  to  China  in  1933 

Per  Cent 
Per  Cent    of  China's 
Value  in       of  Total  Total  Import 
Product  Quantity    Gold  Units  Imports  from    of  that 

000  omitted  000  omitted     Australia  Commodity- 
Total  exports     44,000  100.00  6.32 

1  Wheat  Piculs       13,882  35,829  82.00  80.00 

2.  Flour  Piculs         1,543  5,832  13.00  41.00 

3  Tinned  milk   *  594  1.40   

4  Animal  products  and  groceries,  chiefly 

butter   *  591  1.40   

5  Sandalwood  Piculs  24  436  1.00  30.00 

6  Hardwood  ties  Pieces  100  247  0.16  10.00 

7  Sole  leather  Piculs  1.5  70  0.16  13.00 

*  Quantities  not  available. 

Canada's  exports  to  China  of  the  above  commodities  in  1933  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Quantity  Value 

(000  omitted)  (000  omitted) 

Wheat  Piculs       1,607  4,085  gold  units 

Flour  Piculs          118  528  gold  units 

Tinned  milk   16  gold  units 

Animal  products  and  groceries                                      *  * 

Railway  ties  Pieces         293  228  gold  units 

Sole  leather  Piculs             1  66  gold  units 

*  Quantities  not  available. 

Netherlands  East  Indies. — Netherlands  East  Indies  with  41,000,000  gold 
units,  or  5-84  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade,  ranked  sixth  in  1933.  She  owes 
this  important  position  to  two  products,  petroleum  and  sugar,  which  together 
constitute  87  per  cent  of  her  total  exports  (sugar  25  per  cent  and  petroleum  62 
per  cent) .  She  shares  the  China  market  for  petroleum  products  (gasolene,  kero- 
sene, oil  fuel,  and  paraffin  wax)  with  the  United  States,  and,  to  a  small  extent 
recently,  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Her  trade  here  is  likely  to  remain  and  expand  with 
the  modernization  of  China,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  which  will  probably 
diminish  considerably.  China's  total  purchases  of  this  commodity  have  been  as 
follows  in  the  past  three  years:  1931,  73,000,000  gold  units;  1932,  40,000,000 
gold  units;  and  1933,  21,000,000  gold  units.  There  has  been  much  criticism  of 
these  large  imports  of  a  commodity  which  China  herself  can  produce,  and  that 
criticism  has  lately  been  met  by  sharp  increases  in  duty  since  China  regained 
customs  autonomy.  If  domestic  production,  especially  in  South  China,  can  be 
developed,  the  country's  economic  position  will  be  greatly  strengthened,  with 
more  buying  power  available  for  industrial  equipment  and  those  raw  materials 
such  as  lumber  which  she  cannot  produce  herself. 

French  Indo-China. — French  Indo-China  is  another  supplier  whose  position 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  a  few  commodities,  all  of  which  China  can  produce 
and  in  which  the  tendency  towards  domestic  production  strengthened  greatly 
during  1933.    Total  imports  from  French  Indo-China  amounted  to  39,000,000 
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gold  units,  or  5-84  per  cent  of  China's  total  import  trade.  This  was  made  up  of 
(1)  rice,  31,000,000  gold  units  or  79  per  cent;  (2)  other  cereals  such  as  tapioca, 
2-4  million  gold  units  or  6  per  cent;  (3)  coal,  3-2  million  gold  units  or  8  per 
cent;  and  (4)  cement,  0*7  million  gold  units  or  nearly  2  per  cent. 

Siam. — The  remarks  made  apropos  of  French  Indo-China  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  sugar  trade  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  Siam,  which  occu- 
pied ninth  place  in  China's  import  trade,  of  which  she  took  4-58  per  cent.  Total 
imports  from  this  country  amounted  to  32,000,000  gold  units,  over  28,000,000 
gold  units,  or  90  per  cent,  consisting  entirely  of  rice.  China  herself  is  the  largest 
producer  of  rice  in  the  world  and  with  proper  distribution  can  fill  her  own  needs. 
Improvements  in  rail,  water,  and  highway  communications  now  under  way  will 
make  surpluses  in  one  section  of  the  country  available  to  other  parts  and  should 
reduce  imports  greatly.  This  tendency  will  be  accelerated  by  the  tariff  placed  on 
rice  on  December  16,  1933. 

British  India. — British  India  (including  Burma)  ranked  eighth  among 
China's  suppliers  in  1933,  obtaining  5-35  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade.  Her 
exports,  valued  altogether  at  37,000,000  gold  units,  were  made  up  as  follows: — 

1,000,000 

Gold  Units  Per  Cent 

Total   37.0 

Rice                                                                                  17.0  46.0 

Raw  cotton                                                                        14.3  39.0 

Coal                                                                                   1.5  4.0 

Hemp,  jute,  etc                                                                   0.9  2.5 

Gunny  bags                                                                         0.5  1.6 

Although  50  per  cent  of  her  total  exports  to  China  were  made  up  of  rice  and 
coal,  British  India  has  undoubtedly  an  important  future  as  a  supplier  of  raw 
cotton  to  China. 

Hongkong. — The  great  reduction  in  Hongkong's  trade  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  more  accurate  customs  returns  following  the  introduction  of  the  consular 
invoice  regulations  and  improved  statistical  methods.  The  importance  of  this 
British  colony  as  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  South  China  is  little  diminished. 

France  and  Belgium. — The  improvement  in  the  relative  positions  of  France 
and  Belgium,  both  of  which  ranked  below  Canada  in  1932,  was  due  in  part  to  the 
exchange  factor  and  in  part  to  increased  sales  of  iron  and  steel  products,  such 
as  railway  equipment  and  piping. 

U.S.S.R. — Russia's  trade  to  China  dropped  from  15,000,000  gold  units  in 
1932  to  11-2  million  gold  units  in  1933.  In  the  former  year  she  ranked  imme- 
diately before  Canada;  in  the  latter,  immediately  after.  The  decrease  in  her 
trade  was  due  entirely,  however,  to  the  absence  of  Manchurinn  returns,  which 
cover  the  large  exchange  over  the  Siberian  land  frontier.  The  chief  imports  from 
U.S.S.R.  in  1932  and  1933  were  as  follows:— 

1932  1933 
Quantity     G.U.     Quantity  G.U. 
(000  omitted) 

1  Kerosene  Gallons       22,20a1      6.960       24,364  5.207 

2  Softwood  lumber  F.b.m.       84,580       2.207       83.580  1,500 

3  Printed  cambrics  or  shirtings.  .Pieces  157         733  367  1.084 

4  Salt  fish2  Piculs  153         775  135  675 

5  Gasolene  Gallons  907         427         1,526  559 

6  Hardwood  timber3  K.b.m.         5.000  304         6,682  312 

7  Fish  n.o.r   4        126  4  92 

8  Railway  ties  ..Pieces  122         126  58  58 

9  Animal  products  and  groceries  ....  4  4  4  37 

1  American  gallons.  2  Chiefly  salt  salmon.  3  Chiefly  aspenwood  for  match-making.  4  Not 
obtainable. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  small  quantities  of  soda  ash,  glass,  matches,  and 
coal  are  shown  in  the  customs  returns  as  coming  from  Russia,  but  these  may  have 
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been  abnormal.  The  coal  was  probably  bunker  coal  discharged  at  some  China 
port.   No  wheat  came  from  Russia  during  the  year. 

The  figures  above  show  how  Russian  competition  affects  Canada  in  the  China 
market  with  respect  to  fish,  lumber,  and  railway  ties.  Russian  salt  salmon  com- 
petes with  the  British  Columbia  dry  salt  herring  trade,  while  her  sawn  softwood 
lumber,  aspenwood,  and  ties  compete  with  British  Columbia  lumber,  cottonwood 
logs  (for  match  making),  and  ties.  Generally  speaking,  the  Russian  supplies 
are  reported  much  cheaper  than  the  Canadian  but  inferior  in  quality  and  uncer- 
tain  as  to  delivery. 

Argentina. — One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  import  trade  of  1933  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Argentine  as  a  factor  for  the  first  time.  Imports  from  that 
country  amounted  to  5-5  million  gold  units,  or  79  per  cent  of  imports  from  all 
countries,  as  compared  with  0-6  million  gold  units  and  O06  per  cent  in  1932. 
This  trade  was  almost  entirely  wheat:  2-2  million  piculs  (145,000  tons)  valued 
at  5-2  million  gold  units  for  1933,  and  126,000  piculs  (8,400  tons)  valued  at 
382,000  gold  units  in  1932. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Apart  from  wheat  and  flour,  which,  as  explained  above,  continued  to  be 
affected  adversely  by  Australia's  exchange  advantage,  China's  imports  from 
Canada  during  1933  were  the  largest  on  record.  In  terms  of  silver  they  decreased 
roughly  14  per  cent  in  value,  but  this  was  purely  an  exchange  result.  In  terms 
of  Canadian  dollars  the  value  of  the  trade  actually  increased  about  14  per  cent, 
and  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  dry  salt  herring  (which 
was  adversely  affected  by  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  and  disorganization  within 
the  trade  itself),  all  major  commodities  increased  in  volume. 

Position  in  China's  Import  Trade. — China's  imports  from  Canada  in  1933 
were  1-75  per  cent  of  her  total  imports  as  against  1-53  per  cent  in  1932.  If  the 
years  1926  and  1929,  in  which  abnormally  large  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour 
took  place,  are  excepted,  this  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  In  rank  Canada  occupied  thirteenth  place  among 
China's  suppliers,  as  she  did  in  the  previous  year,  or  twelfth  if  Hongkong  is 
excluded  as  merely  a  transhipping  region.  There  is  much  to  suggest,  however, 
that  Canada's  normal  position  within  a  few  years  will  be  fifth  or  sixth;  that  is, 
exceeded  only  by  the  four  major  countries,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  Germany,  and  possibly  British  India. 

Of  the  countries  from  which  China  now  imports  more  than  from  Canada, 
four  (Australia,  Netherlands  India,  French  Indo-China,  and  Siam)  seem  likely 
to  fall  behind  Canada  very  soon.  Once  the  exchange  factor  is  equalized,  much 
of  Australia's  wheat  trade  will  revert  to  Canada,  and,  as  noted  above,  the  trade 
of  the  other  three  countries  depends  for  the  most  part  on  one  or  two  commodities 
such  as  rice  and  coal  which  China  can,  and  seems  henceforth  determined  to,  produce 
herself.  And  in  the  case  of  France  and  Belgium,  although  Canada  has  heretofore 
ranked  closely  with  them,  their  exports  to  China  appear  likely  to  increase  at  a 
less  rapid  rate  than  will  exports  from  Canada.  The  position  of  British  India  is 
doubtful:  if  any  considerable  portion  of  the  American  cotton  trade  should  shift 
to  her,  she  may  continue  to  exceed  Canada.  The  future  of  the  import  trade  from 
Russia  is  also  uncertain.  As  noted  already,  Russia  ranked  immediately  ahead  of 
Canada  in  1932  but  immediately  after  her  in  1933.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
large  exchange  over  the  far  western  land  frontiers  of  the  two  countries,  but 
Russia's  natural  competitive  position  in  China  proper  is  not  great  at  present,  in 
spite  of  the  advantage  which  results  from  her  ability  to  disregard  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Position  of  China  in  Canada's  Export  Trade. — It  will  be  useful  here  to  note 
the  comparative  position  which  China  occupies  in  Canada's  export  trade.   In  the 
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decade  1921-30  China  took  1-03  per  cent  of  Canada's  total  exports.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1933  this  increased  to  1  ■  60  per  cent,  the  largest  on  record  if  the  two  abnor- 
mal years  1926  and  1929  are  again  excepted.  This  percentage  does  not  seem 
large,  but  there  are  only  seven  countries  which  (according  to  the  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1933)  take  a  greater  percentage — the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Japan,  and  Germany.  China 
alone  has  risen  in  importance  from  fourteenth  place  in  1931  to  eighth  place  in 
1933,  or  with  Hongkong,  from  ninth  place  to  seventh  place,  exceeding  even  Ger- 
many. If  exports  of  grain  were  subtracted,  Canadian  exports  of  remaining  com- 
modities to  China  rank  after  those  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan,  and  further  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  China  market  to 
Canada  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  exports  to  China  (including  Hongkong)  are 
greater  than  exports  to  the  whole  of  South  America,  or  to  all  the  British  West 
Indies  plus  Cuba.  The  change  in  the  emphasis  in  Canada's  export  trade  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  North  Pacific  (that  is,  Japan  and  China)  has  already  proceeded 
to  a  degree  not  generally  realized. 


TRADE  OF  CHINA  IN  JANUARY 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  equivalent  of  the  gold  unit  during  January,  1934,  was  ILS.$0.63) 

Shanghai,  March  9,  1934. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  conditions  in  Cen- 
tral China  were  much  better,  from  a  trade  and  economic  standpoint,  than  for 
some  time  past. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Fukien  rebellion,  which  in  the  latter  months  of  1933 
threatened  to  involve  a  number  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  Central 
China,  enabled  accumulated  stocks  in  Shanghai  to  be  cleared  before  the  Chinese 
New  Year  (which  this  year  fell  on  February  14),  the  chief  annual  settlement 
period. 

The  continued  uncertainty  regarding  the  trend  of  world  silver  prices  has 
undoubtedly  retarded  the  hoped-for  improvement  in  general  trade,  particularly 
exports,  although  the  higher  value  of  silver  enabled  buyers  in  China  to  increase 
their  purchases  from  abroad  and  effect  replacements  of  essential  stocks  and 
domestic  industrial  machinery. 

Figures  for  the  whole  of  China  showed  an  increase  of  imports  for  the  month 
of  January,  1934,  of  5,400,000  gold  units,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1933,  the  respective  figures  being  56,400,000  gold  units  and  51,000,000  gold  units. 
On  the  other  hand,  exports  for  the  same  month  declined  by  3,700,000  gold  units, 
amounting  to  26,990,000  gold  units  as  compared  with  30,700,000  gold  units  in 
January,  1933. 

Of  this  total,  Central  China  (which  includes  Shanghai)  increased  it*s  pro- 
portion of  the  import  trade  from  56*01  per  cent  in  1933  to  61-73  per  cent  in 
January,  1934,  while  its  percentage  of  exports  declined  from  56-9  per  cent  to: 
47-73  per  cent,  the  total  figures  being  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports 
Gold  Units     Gold  Units 

January,  1933    27,960,000  17.450,000 

January,  1934    34,640,000  12,870,000 

This  marked  disparity  between  exports  and  imports  continues  to  be  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  Central  Government,  though  the  above  figures  do  not  actually 
represent  a  serious  falling-off  in  exports  but  in  reality  an  increase  due  to  the 
higher  silver  values.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  trade  was  maintained  despite  the 
rising  exchange. 
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Similarly,  though  an  analysis  of  the  import  trade  for  the  month  of  January- 
shows  slight  increases  in  most  departments  of  trade,  with  advances  being  recorded 
in  twenty-one  out  of  the  thirty-two  main  customs  groups,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  increase  was  primarily  due  to  seasonal  trade;  imports  of  wheat  and  flour 
alone  between  December  and  January  accounted  for  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase,  while  imports  of  arms  and  ammunition  accounted  for  an  additional 
15  per  cent. 

Of  the  leading  countries  exporting  to  China,  the  United  States  increased  its 
percentage  of  the  total  imports  to  28-09  during  the  month  under  review  as  com- 
pared with  21-05  in  January  1933.  Japan  showed  a  decline,  falling  to  9-61  per 
cent  as  compared  with  11-30  per  cent.  Great  Britain  declined  slightly  to  9-41 
per  cent  from  9-98  per  cent,  Germany  increased  to  8-28  per  cent  from  7-25  per 
cent,  and  Australia  showed  the  most  serious  decrease  to  2-2  per  cent  compared 
with  6-38  per  cent  in  January,  1933.  Imports  from  Canada  decreased  to  1-691 
per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  2-04  per  cent  in  the  corresponding  month 


Of  the  principal  commodities  in  which  Canada  its  interested,  important 
increases  were  shown  in  metals  and  ores,  fishery  and  sea  products,  cereals  and 
flour,  paper,  hides  and  leather,  and  timber,  while  decreases  are  recorded  in  animal 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  wines,  beer  and  spirits,  and  machinery  and  tools. 

The  extent  to  which  Canada  is  now  participating  in  these  main  groups  is 
indicated  in  the  following  summaries: — 

Metals  and  Ores. — This  classification  includes  aluminium,  with  Canada  supplying  to  the 
value  of  237,000  gold  units  out  of  the  total  of  358,000  gold  units,  while  under  "  metals  and 
ores  n.o.r."  Oanada  supplied  38,600  gold  units  out  of  a  total  of  460,000  gold  units,  her  share 
being  confined  chiefly  to  lead  and  zinc. 

Fishery  and  Sea  Products. — Under  this  heading  the  chief  item  of  interest  to  Canada  is 
dry  salt  herring.  The  total  imports  during  the  month  under  review  were  valued  at  103,000 
gold  units,  Canada  being  credited  with  28,800  gold  units  and  the  United  States  with  71,000 
gold  units.  Shipments  from  the  United  States  are,  however,  entirely  from  Canada,  but  con- 
veyed through  American  ports  in  American  bottoms. 

The  movement  of  this  commodity  from  Canada  to  China  has  been  very  disappointing, 
as  in  normal  years  China  is  capable  of  absorbing  from  two  to  three  times  the  quantity  pur- 
chased this  season,  particularly  during  January,  which  is  usually  the  peak  month.  The 
extremely  low  purchasing  power  of  the  consumers  of  this  commodity,  in  addition  to  various 
disturbing  factors,  including  the  Fukien  rebellion — which  closed  one  of  the  main  centres  o' 
consumption  during  the  latter  part  of  1933 — resulted  in  a  reduction  of  normal  sales. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  with  fishing  curtailed  and  stocks  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
slow  movement  during  the  beginning  of  the  herring  season,  an  unexpected  demand  arose 
during  January  which  could  not  be  met  and  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would 
have  cleared  a  substantial  portion  of  the  normal  catch. 

Cereals  and  Flour. — Total  wheat  imports  during  January  were  valued  at  3,920,000  gold 
units,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of  3,124,000  gold  units,  Argentina 
336,000  gold  units,  Australia  311,000  gold  units,  and  Canada  150,000  gold  units.  The  effect 
of  the  American  Wheat  Loan  agreement  is  evident  in  the  above  figures  for  the  month  under 
review,  with  imports  from  the  United  States  worth  55,600  gold  units,  Canada  17,000  gold 
units,  and  Australia  12,000  gold  units. 

Paper  and  Paper  Products. — Canada  continued  to  hold  the  leading  position  as  a  supplier 
of  newsprint  with  102,000  gold  units  out  of  a  total  of  408,000  gold  units,  though  imports 
from  Japan  showed  a  marked  increase  from  3,600  gold  units  in  1933  to  99,700  gold  units, 
indicating  la  definite  easing  of  the  anti-Japanese  boycott. 

Sales  of  wood-pulp  also  continued  satisfactory,  with  several  requests  for  new  contacts. 
In  this  connection  Eastern  Canadian  sources  of  supply  should  study  the  possibilities  of  com- 
petitive prices  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  as  the  outlook  for  Canadian  papers  of  all  kinds  is  extremely 
promising. 

Timber. — Canada  and  the  United  States  continued  to  share  the  trade  in  ordinary  soft- 
wood timber,  though  [Russia  increased  its  imports  into  this  territory.  The  figures  for  the 
month  of  January,  1934,  were  as  follows: — 


of  1933. 


Superficial  Feet  Gold  Units 


Total  imports 


14.500.000  402.000 

6.005.000  168.000 

5.923.000  144.600 

2,558.000  87.000 


Canada  . . 
United  States 
Russia  . .  . . 
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Miscellaneous. — During  the  month  under  review  inquiries  were  received  for  sources  of 
supply  in  Canada  covering  second-hand  machinery,  used  rails  and  railway  equipment,  build- 
ing materials,  automotive  accessories,  and  spare  parts.  In  this  connection,  the  continued 
expansion  in  China's  road  program  and  improvement  of  interior  connections  is  particularly 
encouraging,  and  it  is  expected  that  new  markets  will  be  opened  throughout  the  interior, 
which  have  hitherto  not  been  readily  accessible  for  many  products  widely  used  in  the  larger 
ports. 

Well-informed  banking  and  industrial  sources  feel  that  trade  in  general, 
particularly  in  Central  China,  will  be  unable  to  capitalize  the  present  period  of 
political  tranquillity  until  a  definite  decision  is  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the 
stability  of  silver,  which  is  of  more  direct  importance  to  China,  as  a  silver  user, 
than  to  almost  any  other  country.  Undoubtedly  the  decrease  in  exports,  particu- 
larly in  value,  is  tending  to  depress  internal  conditions  in  Central  China,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  difficulty  of  collections  reported  by  all  types  of  business,  and 
the  numerous  bankruptcies  and  failures  of  Chinese  firms  connected  with  export 
trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noteworthy  that  China  is  producing  an  increasing 
number  of  manufactured  commodities  formerly  imported  in  their  entirety.  The 
variety  and  quality  of  these  products  is  well  illustrated  in  the  permanent  exhibi- 
tion of  factory  products  opened  recently  in  Shanghai,  which  included  clothing, 
textiles,  rubber  goods,  metal-ware,  provisions,  tobacco,  toilet  articles,  pharma- 
ceutical preparations,  building  materials,  radios,  bakelite  products,  household 
furnishings,  electrical  equipment,  leather  goods  and  toys,  and  with  the  continued 
revision  of  tariff  duties  upwards,  both  from  a  revenue  and  production  standpoint, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  importation  of  lighter  manufactured  products, 
except  of  a  highly  technical  or  specialized  nature,  will  become  increasingly 
difficult. 

The  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  with  a  view  to  the  utilization  of 
raw  materials,  and  in  particular  agricultural  products,  is  an  encouraging  sign, 
and  any  measures  designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  China's  vast  interior 
population  (of  which  75  per  cent  are  estimated  to  be  dependent  on  the  land) 
will  undoubtedly  tend  to  increase  the  general  purchasing  power  and  thus  react 
favourably  on  China's  trade  as  a  whole. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  APPLE  RINGS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  27,  1934. — The  attention  of  Canadian  shippers  is  drawn  to 
the  possible  market  for  dried  apple  rings  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  the 
coming  into  effect  of  a  duty  of  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  apple  rings  from  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  the  trade  is  now  looking  for  Empire  sources,  and  it  is  felt 
that  Canadian  shippers  should  be  in  a  position  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
market  opportunity  thus  created. 

At  the  moment  stocks  of  Californian  and  Oregon  apple  rings  are  fairly 
heavy  in  this  country,  and  consequently  few  c.i.f.  offers  are  being  made  or 
accepted.  Spot  prices,  however,  for  Oregon  rings  are  given  as  about  60s.  duty 
paid  for  extra  choice  packed  in  50-pound  boxes,  and  55s.  duty  paid  for  Cali- 
fornian extra  choice  packed  in  50-pound  boxes.  Rings  of  either  description 
packed  in  25-pound  boxes  are  offered  at  2s.  6d.  more. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  shipments  from  California  and 
Oregon  have  constituted  the  main  imports  of  apple  rings  into  this  country.  The 
Oregon  ring  has  become  the  standard  of  quality,  being  a  good  white  colour,  well 
cut  and  fairly  free  from  chip.  The  colour,  of  course,  is  obtained  by  bleaching 
with  sulphur  dioxide,  which,  according  to  the  English  Health  Regulations,  may 
be  used  to  the  extent  of  2,000  parts  per  million  parts,  as  estimated  by  weight. 
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Canadian  apple  rings,  which  are  stated  to  be  much  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  American,  are  being  offered  on  this  market  at  about  38s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ex 
wharf  for  Canadian  standard  grade  packed  in  50-pound  boxes,  and  42s.  6d.  for 
Canadian  standard  grade  packed  in  25-pound  boxes. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  ship- 
pers to  endeavour  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  pack,  providing  good,  well  cut 
rings  which  are  free  from  the  green  tinge  so  noticeable  in  Canadian  shipments, 
and  ensuring  a  continuous  and  steady  standard  of  supply  which  is  free  of  chip  or 
small  rings.  It  is  estimated  that  each  box  should  contain  at  least  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  whole  rings,  one  firm  having  stated  that  as  little  as  10  per  cent  of  chip 
should  be  allowed.  If  Canadian  firms  would  improve  the  standard  of  their  pack 
and  keep  that  standard  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  considerable  business.  Tas- 
manian  shippers  have  considerably  improved  their  quality,  and  their  prices  are 
fairly  low.  Indeed,  according  to  trade  reports,  one  contract  was  entered  into  for 
the  supply  of  rings  at  under  30s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f. 

Any  Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  testing  the  poissibilities  on  this 
market  are  requested  to  send  samples  and  best  c.i.f.  prices  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Rice  Growing  in  Australia 

Sydney,  March  1,  1934. — The  whole  of  Australia's  rice  requirements  is 
now  obtained  from  a  compact  area  in  New  South  Wales.  Spasmodic  attempts 
to  grow  rice  by  dry  farming  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  1891  to  1916,  but  the  results  were  disappointing.  In  1922  the  natural 
method  of  growing  it  under  water  was  tried  and  it  was  an  immediate  success; 
the  total  production  wras  222  tons.  In  the  Mnrrumbidgee  area,  where  it  is  grown, 
there  are  70,000  acres  available  which  allows  considerable  land  for  rotation  of 
crops.  An  unlimited  supply  of  water  is  also  available.  From  the  small  produc- 
tion of  22  tons  in  1925  the  output  rose  to  35/300  tons  in  1933,  and  as  Australia's 
consumption  is  only  25,000  tons  per  year,  there  is  always  a  considerable  surplus 
for  export.  Sowing  is  usually  done  in  October  and  harvesting  starts  about  the 
end  of  April.  During  the  last  few  seasons  part  of  the  surplus  has  been  shipped1 
to  Canada. 

Increase  in  Motor  Car  Sales 

Evidence  of  the  improved  purchasing  power  of  the  Australian  community 
is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  motor  car  imports.  In  the  1932-33  year  imports 
of  unassembled  chassis  were  valued  at  £1,008,379  compared  with  £332,107  in 
1931-32,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  imports  during  the  current  year  will  be  greater 
than  last  year. 

Sales  have  been  satisfactory  in  New  South  Wales  for  some  time  past  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  owners  have  replaced  their  old  cars  with  new,  which  they 
were  unable  to  do  during  the  more  depressied  period.  At  December  31,  1933, 
there  were  224,211  cars  registered  in  New  South  Wales,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Improvement  in  Australian  Shipping  Trade 

Better  cargoes  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  people  travel- 
ling indicate  that  business  in  the  Australian  shipping  world  is  improving. 
Cargoes  are  mainly  seasonal  and  tend  to  fluctuate,  but  figures  indicate  that 
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many  lines  are  decidedly  on  the  up-grade.  The  heavy  season  for  oversea  pas- 
sengers has  just  started  and  for  the  next  three  months  will  be  at  its  maximum. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  many  holiday  cruises  made  from.  Australian  ports 
to  the  Islands  and  various  Australian  ports  were  well  booked  up;  these  short 
trips  have  become  very  popular.  A  number  of  new  and  larger  vessels  have  been 
contracted  for  by  Australian  shipping  interests. 

Increased  Export  of  Hides  and  Skins 

For  the  six  months  ended  December  3,  1933,  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  export  of  hides  and  skins  from  Australia  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing half  of  the  previous  year.  The  following  shows  the  values  for  the  second 
half  of  1933  (1932  figures  within  parentheses),  expressed  in  British  currency: 
calf,  cattle,  and  horse  hides,  £242,453  (£153,871) ;  fox  skins,  £150,997  (£87,606) ; 
kangaroo  and  wallabv,  £180,130  (£58,328) ;  rabbit  and  hare,  £612,376  (£279,- 
717);  sheep  skins,  £1,525,865  (£844,526). 

TRADE  OF  THE  BELGO-LUXEMBURG  ECONOMIC  UNION  IN  1933 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  quintal  is  equal  to  220-46  pounds;  and  the  franc  referred  to  in 
this  report  is  the  Belgian  franc,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  approximately  SO  -0454 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.) 

Brussels,  March  12,  1934. — The  Belgian  official  statistics  indicate  that  in 
1933  imports  and  exports  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  amounted 
respectively  to  305,809,833  quintals  valued  at  15,216,832,000  francs  and  199,- 
407,351  quintals  estimated  at  14,328,325,000  francs;  those  for  1932  to  313,475,942 
quintals  assessed  at  16,342,964,000  francs  and  195,616,809  quintals  totalling 
15,123,765,000  francs.  These  figures  denote  therefore  a  falling  off  of  7,666,109 
quintals  in  the  volume  of  imports  and  1,126,132,000  francs  in  their  value,  and 
a  surplus  of  3,790,542  quintals  in  the  volume  of  exports,  their  value  showing  a 
decline  of  795,440,000  francs ;  they  disclose  also  that  the  difference  in  the  volume 
of  imports  over  that  of  exports  has  been  reduced  from  117,859,133  to  106,402,482 
quintals,  or  by  11,456,651  quintals,  while  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  trade — it  is 
generally  agreed  that  Belgium's  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  is  more  than  offset 
by  invisible  exports— fell  from  1,219,199,000  francs  in  1932  to  888,507,000  francs 
in  1933,  the  sum  of  330,692,000  francs  thus  being  written  off  the  debit  side.  The 
decrease  in  the  value  of  Belgian  exports  is  to  be  attributed  to  lower  prices,  and 
that  of  imports  to  smaller  volume  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  decline  in  prices.  The 
fall  in  the  volume  of  imports  is  attributable  mainly  to  reduced  purchases  of 
cattle,  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  and  raw  materials,  while  the  advance  in  that  of 
exports  may  be  ascribed  principally  to  increased  shipments  of  manufactured 
goods,  particularly  textiles,  rubber  goods,  paper,  and  earthenware,  the  other  cate- 
gories showing  either  figures  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year  or 
a  decline.  No  notable  fluctuations  were  observed  in  Belgian  external  trade  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1933.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  fourth 
quarter  showed  quite  a  substantial  progress  in  total  exports.  Upon  the  whole, 
if  the  year  1933  shows  no  revival  in  business, "it  does  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
indicate  an  appreciable  falling  off,  while  the  balance  of  trade  is  satisfactory. 
Nevertheless,  the  future  does  not  appear  to  be  very  reassuring.  The  many  hind- 
rances to  commerce  abroad — high  tariffs,  quota  measure  -,  and  exchange  restric- 
tions— have  become  quite  a  problem  for  the  majority  of  the  Belgian  industries, 
and  it  is  feared  that  further  ground  might  be  lost  in  the  outlets  for  their  products. 
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TRADE  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Appended  are  tables  giving  the  figures  of  Belgian  imports  and  exports  in 

L933  and  1932  respectively  under  the  commodity  groups,  twenty-one  in  number, 
as  established  in  Belgian  official  statistics: — 

Imports 

1933  1932  1933  1932 

Commodity  Groups                                In  Metric  Quintals    In  1,000  Belgian  Francs 
Living  animals  and  products  of   the  animal 

kingdom                                                          4,629,139  4,671,791  1,999,957  2,087,091 

Products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom                         39,350,739  42,263,069  3,392,302  3.870,776 

Mineral  products                                                  223,460,045  230,977,906  2.735,170  3.068,257 

Foodstuffs,  beverages,  etc                                         6,022,387  4,982,489  886,677  962,795 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products   ..    ..       4,911,718  4,621,750  629,480  655,853 

Waxes  of  all  kinds,  soaps,  oils,  greases,  etc.  ..           89,641  92,505  39,118  42.812 

Hides  and  peltry  manufactures  thereof  ..                 26,857  23,957  169,353  185,723 

Products  of  the  textile  industry                                 369,560  320,383  838,457  885,280 

Clothing,  underclothing  and  made-up  goods  of 

all  kinds                                                               57,577  58,441  192,562  188,128 

Wood  and  wood  wares,  cork  wares                         15,782,965  14,222,025  666,449  698,891 

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof                                46,421  41,717  84,226  86,014 

Paper  and  its  applications  .                          .  .       2,398,200  2,538,668  409,658  459,151 

Wares  of  stone  and  other  mineral  materials, 

pottery                                                             2,284,028  1,996,469  189,627  163,843 

Glass  and  glasswares                                                  129,077  136,822  52,098  54,134 

Metals  and  metal  wares                                          5,223,790  5,555,239  1.311,750  1,097.346 

Machines,  engines  and  apparatus                               428,872  496,257  868,309  1,007.975 

Vehicles  other  than  those  for  railways                       491,979  382,541  416,578  477,843 

Clockmakers'  wares;  instruments  and  appara- 
tus not  elsewhere  specified  . .  .                             8,105  6,982  81,064  75,957 

Musical  instruments                                                      2,900  4,060  11,318  17,044 

Arms                                                                            3,138  2,837  9,933  8,395 

Miscellaneous                                                              92,695  80,034  232,746  249.656 


Total                                                     305,809,833  313,475,942    15,216,832  16,342,964 

Exports 

1933  1932             1933  1932 
Commodity  Groups                                In  Metric  Quintals    In  1,000  Belgian  Francs 
Living  animals  and  products  of  the  animal 

kingdom                                                            2,044,060  2,038,377      1,507.281  1.405.504 

Products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom                         6,586,677  10,060,170      1,040,384  1,241,625 

Mineral  products                                                  115,614,121  112,832,990      1,693,214  1,762,608 

Foodstuffs,  beverages,  etc                                       2,965,979  2,235,017        442,896  459.807 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products   . .    . .      18,596,189  18,954,544      1,035,963  1.078.082 

Waxes  of  all  kinds,  soaps,  oils,  greases,  etc.  . .           45,300  42,387          12,053  14,492 

Hides  and  peltry  and  manufactures  thereof  . .           90,718  91,341        255,670  273.095 

Products  of  the  textile  industry                             1,043,339  886,239      1,581,185  1,607,580 

Clothing,  underclothing  and  made-up  goods  of 

all  kinds                                                           130,174  117,668        182,825  225,270 

Wood  and  wood  wares,  cork  wares                         1,059,865  1,124,512        119,903  137,170 

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof                             105,188  84,979        183.663  190,982 

Paper  and  its  applications                                        762,741  629,264        318,119  314,900 

Wares  of  stone  and  other  mineral  materials, 

pottery                                                          10,553,491  6,495,748        674,617  689.437 

Glass  and  glasswares                                             1,633,788  1,719,977        523,536  574.092 

Metals  and  metal  wares                                       37,139,809  37,315,895     3,748,314  3,966.53S 

Machines,  engines  and  apparatus                              635,448  689,880        473,865  621.007 

Vehicles  other  than  those  for  railways  ..  216,722  186,128  259,085  256,084 
Clockmakers'  wares;  instruments  and  apparatus 

not  elsewhere  specified                                            775  538           6,354  6.810 

Musical  instruments                                                      665  411           2,125  1.799 

Arms                                                                         2,596  4,258         29,497  41.684 

Miscellaneous                                                           179,706  166,486       237,776  255,199 

Total                                                     199,407,351  195,616,809    14,328,325  15,123,765 

As  is  apparent  from  the  above  figures,  the  volume  of  imports  disclosed 

increases  in  eleven  groups  and  decreases  in  ten  groups,  their  value  showing 

advances  in  five  groups  and  decreases  in  sixteen,  while  the  volume  of  exports 
indicated  advances  in  thirteen  groups  and  declines  in  eight  groups,  their  value 
denoting  progress  in  four  and  a  falling  off  in  seventeen  groups. 
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TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

In  1933  France  occupied  first  place  as  a  source  of  supply  of  imports  for  con- 
sumption in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  followed  by  Germany, 
Holland,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  the  Belgian  Congo, 
Russia,  British  India,  Australia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Roumania,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Canada,  etc.,  the  Dominion  having  fallen  from  sixteenth  place 
to  eighteenth.  The  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union's  imports  from  and  exports 
to  the  above  countries  for  1933  and  1932  respectively  amounted  to: — 

Imports  Exports 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1  Q*}9 

Figures  in  1,000  Belgian  F 

rancs 

ll 

15.216.832 

16.342,964 

14.328.325 

1  i  12*3  76") 

2,584.753 

2,658,389 

2,969.540 

2,929,708 

2.464.736 

2,747,804 

1,448.842 

1,553,038 

Holland  

1,745.534 

2,326,510 

1,766,590 

1,945,989 

1.372.628 

1,412,890 

1,793.191 

2,367,353 

1.206.593 

1,410,887 

722,991 

714,741 

Argentina  

908.244 

1,033,808 

330,553 

306,240 

632.811 

616,945 

149,048 

194,922 

453.371 

366.286 

52,432 

33,389 

359.418 

296,083 

289,324 

440,963 

330.140 

249,488 

41,282 

53,835 

192,276 

191,653 

547,072 

610,845 

Italy  

189,048 

182,058 

349,927 

323,151 

183,456 

188,907 

67,628 

45,090 

180,468 

184,503 

199,952 

216,748 

180.342 

226,141 

54,645 

54,504 

171,504 

276,611 

224,458 

207,375 

.    ,  ,  161,162 

155,708 

227,284 

152,643 

,  .  .  .  150,549 

184,778 

101,737 

144,350 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

According  to  Belgian  official  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  for  consump- 
tion in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchv  of  Luxemburg  amounted  in  1933  to 
2,658,574  quintals  valued  at  150,549,000  francs  ($6,843,136  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange),  and  in  1932  to  3,242,749  quintals  assessed  at  184,778,000  francs 
($8,399,000  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange),  while  exports  to  Canada  from  the 
Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  totalled  in  1933  and  1932  respectively  455,009 
quintals  estimated  at  101,737,000  francs  ($4,624,409  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange)  and  646,160  quintals  of  a  value  of  144,350,000  francs  ($6,561,363  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange).  There  were  consequently  decreases  of  584,175 
quintals  and  34,229,000  francs  ($1,555,864)  respectively  in  the  volume  and  value 
of  Canadian  exports  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  and  Belgian  exports  to  the  Dominion  fell  by  191,151  quintals  in 
volume  and  42,613,000  francs  ($1,936,954)  in  value.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
balance  of  trade  was  favourable  to  Canada,  the  difference  between  Belgian 
exports  to  Canada  and  the  Dominion's  exports  to  Belgium  being  48,812,000  francs 
($2,218,727  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange),  or,  to  give  a  more  adequate  picture 
of  the  situation,  $1,355,880  at  par;  however,  the  balance  of  trade  was,  as  usual, 
somewhat  offset  by  such  invisible  returns  as  the  Belgian  mercantile  marine 
freights  on  Canadian  wheat  and  other  products  shipped,  particularly  via  New 
York,  and  revenues  from  Canadian  transit  trade  at  the  port  of  Antwerp,  not  to 
mention  the  advantages  derived  by  Belgian  manufacturers  from  the  working  up 
of  Canadian  raw  materials — they  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  Dominion's 
exports  to  Belgium — into  manufactured  goods  designed  for  domestic  consumption 
and  for  markets  abroad. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  may 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  a  smaller  volume  of  wheal  and  to  lower  priees.    In  addi- 
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tion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  higher  sales  and  luxury  taxes  imposed  specifically 
on  a  wide  range  of  Canadian  commodities  by  the  Belgian  Government  exercised 
a  detrimental  effect  on  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  SHIPPED  FROM  CANADA 

The  following  are  the  figures  relating  to  the  principal  commodities  shipped 
from  Canada  for  consumption  in  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  in  1933 
and  1932,  as  appearing  in  a  detailed  statement  prepared  for  the  Brussels  office 
by  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  totals  for  1932  being  placed  within 

parentheses: — 

Fish,  living,  fresh  or  frozen,  167  quintals,  127,000  francs  (86  quintals,  84,000  francs) ; 
buttermilk  powder,  222  quintals,  43,000  francs  (613  quintals,  255,000  francs);  cheese,  1,721 
quintals,  953,000  francs  (1,576  quintals,  1,238,000  francs);  natural  lard,  349  quintals,  131,000 
francs  (not  specified) ;  wool  in  the  grease,  366  quintals,  294,000  francs  (4  quintals,  4,000 
francs);  horsehair,  unworked,  262  quintals,  147,000  francs  (109  quintals,  73,000  francs);  pigs' 
bristles,  236  quintals,  116,000  francs  (none) ;  oats,  502  quintals,  35,000  francs  (3,459  quintals, 
298.000  francs);  wheat,  2,183,738  quintals,  108,930,000  francs  (2,268,821  quintals,  114,788,000 
francs) ;  barley,  644  quintals,  36,000  francs  (223,834  quintals,  12,543,000  francs) ;  buckwheat, 
10.945  quintals,  570,000  francs  (2,719  quintals,  210,000  francs) ;  wheat  flour,  1,285  quintals, 
140,000  francs  (287  quintals,  36,000  francs);  apples,  fresh,  30,373  quintals,  2,628,000  francs 
(22,336  quintals,  2,226,000  francs) ;  seeds,  1,159  quintals,  552,000  francs  (390  quintals,  175,000 
francs) ;  hops,  180  quintals,  379,000  francs  (43  quintals,  66,000  francs) ;  graphite,  unworked, 
73  quintals,  27,000  francs  (163  quintals,  67,000  francs);  asbestos,  crude,  or  in  fibre,  36,914 
quintals,  5,774,000  francs  (13,390  quintals,  2,328,000  francs);  ores  of  lead,  14,953  quintals. 
703,000  francs  (23,179  quintals,  1,391,000  francs);  ores  of  zinc,  309,963  quintals,  9,161,000 
francs  (303.654  quintals,  9,110,000  francs) ;  ores,  not  specified,  1,644  quintals,  48,000  francs 
(230  quintals,  9,000  francs) ;  fish,  dried,  209  quintals,  97,000  francs  (74  quintals,  54,000  francs) ; 
fish  in  tins,  4,497  quintals,  2,939,000  francs  (4,254  quintals,  2,614,000  francs) ;  fruit  in  tins, 
44  quintals,  13,000  francs  (none) ;  cream  and  milk  preserved,  20  quintals,  8,000  francs  (none) ; 
cattle  feed,  3,220  quintals,  222,000  francs  (928  quintals,  67,000  francs) ;  tobacco  unmanufac- 
tured, 269  quintals,  146,000  francs  (46  quintals,  26,000  francs) ;  ochres,  calcined  or  pulverized, 
34  quintals,  11,000  francs  (31  quintals,  16,000  francs) ;  leather,  1  quintal,  11,000  francs  (none) ; 
leather  gloves,  3  quintals,  56,000  francs  (25  quintals,  224,000  francs) ;  rags,  145  quintals,  43,000 
francs  (none);  jute  bags,  118  quintals,  25,000  francs  (5  quintals,  value  unspecified);  lumber. 
799  quintals,  51,000  francs  (1,106  quintals,  51,000  francs) ;  articles  of  wood,  89  quintals,  38,000 
francs  (152  quintals,  85,000  francs);  woodpulp,  21,765  quintals,  2,986,000  francs  (35,400  quin- 
tals, 7,606,000  francs) ;  paper  and  cardboard,  2,148  quintals,  374,000  francs  (1.414  quintals. 
406,000  francs) ;  sheet-iron,  29  quintals,  15,000  francs  (18  quintals,  11,000  francs) ;  picks  and 
forks,  86  quintals,  58.000  francs  (85  quintals,  67,000  francs) ;  rough  cast  copper,  23,609  quin- 
tals, 9,468  francs  (2,361  quintals,  1,065,000  francs) ;  crude  nickel,  29  quintals,  5,000  francs  (not 
specified) ;  crude  zinc  in  lumps,  3,016  quintals,  560,000  francs  (8,142  quintals,  1,347,000  francs) ; 
crude  lead,  1,000  quintals,  200,000  francs  (not  specified) ;  crude  aluminium,  461  quintals. 
460,000  francs  (32  quintals,  35,000  francs) ;  aluminium  bars,  13  quintals,  29,000  francs  (122 
quintals,  258,000  francs) ;  agricultural  machinery,  125  quintals,  84,000  francs  (167  quintals. 
114.000  francs);  rubber  footwear,  35  quintals,  54.000  francs  (127  quintals,  293,000  francs); 
and  films,  131  quintals,  1,250,000  francs  (21  quintals,  238,000  francs). 

CANADIAN"  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT 

Canadian  goods  in  transit  amounted  to  1,786,083  quintals  valued  at  132.- 
633,000  francs  ($6,028,772  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange)  in  1933,  against 
2,197,039  quintals  estimated  at  182,499,000  francs  ($8,295,409  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange)  in  1932.  Canada's  total  exports  to  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic 
Union,  including  goods  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  and  those  in 
transit,  stood  therefore  at  4,444,657  quintals  assessed  at  283,182,000  francs  ($12.- 
871,909  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange)  in  1933,  as  compared  with  5,439,788 
quintals  at  a  value  of  367,277,000  francs  ($16,694,409  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange)  in  1932,  a  decline  in  volume  of  995,131  quintals  and  of  84,095,000 
francs  ($3,822,500  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  or  $2,336,000  at  par)  in  value, 
the  decrease  affecting  Canadian  exports  in  transit  and  for  consumption  in  Bel- 
gium and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SWEDEN  IN  1933 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;   one  metric  ton  equals  2,204-6  pounds; 
one  kronia  (100  ore)  equals  $0-268) 

Oslo,  March  13,  1934. — Swedish  farmers  generally  enjoyed  considerable 
prosperity  during  1933.  The  improvement  in  business  conditions  internally  was 
largely  responsible,  but  a  more  important  factor  in  the  upward  trend  was  the 
great  support  given  to  agriculture  by  the  Government.  Government  support 
for  agriculture  began  a  few  years  ago  with  the  introduction  of  a  scheme,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Swedish  flour  millers,  to  guarantee  minimum  prices  for 
rye  and  wheat.  In  1932  another  scheme  was  introduced  to  support  the  dairy 
industry  which  required  the  levying  of  taxes,  based  on  the  fat  content,  on  milk 
sold  in  cities,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the 
industry.  Subsequently  the  depressing  effect  of  margarine  sales  on  butter  pro- 
duction was  considered,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  margarine  is  a  substitute 
for  butter  in  industrial  centres,  no  compulsory  mixing  of  butter  was  established. 
As  a  palliative,  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  application  of  an  excise  tax 
of  between  10  and  50  ore  per  kilo  on  the  sale  of  margarine;  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1933  the  rate  was  20  ore. 

In  the  early  months  of  1933  labour  was  abundant  on  the  farms  as  unem- 
ployment in  the  cities  was  tending  to  swell  the  population  in  the  rural  districts. 
However,  the  introduction  of  unemployment  relief  works,  on  which  the  rates  of 
wages  were  almost  as  high  as  union  rates  for  similar  work,  had  the  effect  of 
adding  to  the  numbers  of  skilled  men  in  employment,  but  it  decreased  the  num- 
bers available  for  the  farm.  As  the  year  progressed  and  the  wages  of  farm 
labourers  remained  at  very  low  levels,  the  high  wages  paid  on  relief  works  brought 
about  a  migration  back  into  the  cities. 

At  the  beginning  of  1933  the  quota  for  bacon  fixed  by  Great  Britain  for 
Sweden  was  1,960  tons  per  month,  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  fill  even  this 
low  quota  owing  to  the  demand  from  the  Swedish  cities.  In  February  the  quota 
was  reduced  to  1,910  tons,  and  again,  on  March  22,  to  1,864  tons  per  month. 
Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  summer  to  intensify  the  production.  A  pro- 
posal was  introduced  providing  for  the  centralization  of  control,  and  to  cover 
expenses  it  was  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  slaughter-houses  sufficient  to  raise  a  sum 
equivalent  to  $1,800,000  annually.  The  decreasing  prices  of  eggs  directed  attention 
to  this  trade,  and  methods  devised  to  curtail  production  and  to  supervise  dis- 
tribution were  drawn  up. 

The  bacon  quota  was  again  reduced  on  April  21  to  1,813  tons  per  month, 
but  it  was  still  not  found  possible  to  supply  the  quantity  stipulated.  There  was 
some  liveliness  in  the  butter  markets  in  the  early  summer,  but  egg  prices  con- 
tinued to  fall.  The  bacon  quota  for  the  month  ending  June  22  was  reduced  to 
1,762  tons.  The  butter  position  did  not  improve,  and  the  competition  of  margarine 
was  considered  to  be  too  heavy  and  the  legislation  providing  for  the  levying  of 
an  excise  tax,  referred  to  above,  was  introduced.  In  addition  to  this  excise,  the 
import  duty  on  margarine  was  increased  for  the  last  six  months  of  1933  from  $1.84 
to  $4.30  per  100  pounds. 

During  the  year  the  following  price  changes  occurred  in  the  more  important 
farm  products: — 

1933 

Fob.        June        Sept.  Doc. 
Figures  in  Cents  per  round 

Butter   22*  24*  28J  28 

Hogs*   *7A  *7h  +8*  t8 

Eggs   13  6J  13  15i 

*  Animals  on  the  hoof,    f  Meat. 
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Exports  of  the  more  important  live  stock  products  during  1932  and  1933  were 
as  follows: — 


1932  1933 

Pork  Kilos       21,408,487  20.546.775 

Butter  Kilos       13.547,101  17,126.970 

Eggs  Number       77,729.408  52,408,331 


GRAIN 

The  year  1932  gave  Sweden  an  excellent  harvest  and  that  of  1933  was 
remarkable.   The  following  are  the  comparative  figures: — 


1932  1933 

M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Autumn  wheat                                                                 588,240  639,725 

Spring  wheat                                                                   132,973  155,074 

Autumn  rye                                                                     426,440  452,667 

Spring  rye                                                                          7.775  7,804 

Barley                                                                             237,402  216.018 

Oats                                                                              1,187,982  1,062,521 


During  the  whole  of  1933  it  was  realized  that  a  serious  situation  was  con- 
fronting the  country  owing  to  the  large  supplies  of  wheat  and  rye  on  hand.  The 
imports  of  these  particular  bread  grains  had  been  controlled  since  July  4,  1930, 
and  during  1933  the  following  reductions  in  the  percentages  of  foreign  grain 
which  could  be  used  by  the  millers  were  effected:  — 

Wheat  Rye 
Percentage  of  Foreign  Grain 
permitted 

January  1  to  May  31   5  3 

June  1  to  December  31   2  2 

The  agreement  between  the  millers'  association  and  the  State  required  the 
purchase  by  the  millers'  association  of  all  unsold  wheat  and  rye  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  on  and  after  June  1  at  19  kronor  per  100  kilograms  for 
wheat  and  at  17.50  kronor  per  100  kilograms  for  rye.  The  money  for  this  purpose 
had  been  accumulated  by  the  millers'  association  in  previous  months  by  levying 
a  fee  on  imports.  This  fee  was  originally  fixed  at  3.50  kronor  per  100  kilograms, 
but  when  it  was  realized  that  the  amount  of  grain  which  would  have  to  be  pur- 
chased under  the  contract  was  going  to  be  greater  than  originally  estimated,  the 
fee  was  increased  to  5.00  kronor. 

This  fee  is  collected  by  the  association  when  a  miller  makes  application  for 
a  permit  to  import  foreign  grain.  Without  such  a  permit  issued  by  the  associa- 
tion, the  customs  authorities  would  not  pass  the  shipment.  When  the  1933  crop 
was  harvested,  the  millers'  association  were  holding  over  150,000  tons  of  bread 
grains.  The  storage  facilities  were  by  no  means  adequate  for  this  quantity;  this 
grain  was  in  the  elevators  of  flour  mills  and  in  grain  dealers'  warehouses,  and 
even  left  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

Strong  efforts  were  exerted  to  liquidate  this  surplus,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
consume  the  1933  harvest.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden  free  distribution  of  grains 
was  carried  out,  and  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
rye  and  wheat  as  feeding  stuff  for  livestock.  Exports  were  entirely  out  of  the 
question  owing  to  the  prices  which  would  have  to  be  demanded,  or  to  the  extent  to 
which  export  premiums  would  have  to  be  paid  if  competition  from  Germany  or 
Poland  was  to  be  overcome  in  export  markets.  By  December  the  situation  was 
becoming  so  serious,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  consumption  to  increase  and  of  the 
fear  that  by  the  1934  harvest  the  carry-over  of  wheat  and  rye  would  approximate 
350,000  tons,  that  a  drastic  step  was  taken.  On  December  22,  1933,  it  was 
announced  that  the  imports  of  oats  and  maize  would  be  prohibited  in  the  hope 
that  an  increased  demand  for  low-grade  wheat  and  rye  for  feeding  stuff  would 
result. 
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At  the  end  of  1933,  although  the  farmers  were  quite  satisfied  with  their 
financial  position  and  the  country  generally  was  benefiting  from  the  consumption 
by  the  rural  community  of  industrial  products,  the  position  of  agriculture  was  by 
no  means  sound,  and  the  unusual  statistical  position  of  the  local  grain  supplies 
was  not  the  only  weak  feature,  so  that  the  outlook  for  1934  was  obscure. 

NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  DURING  1933 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadlan  Trade  Commissioner 

(In  this  report  the  ton  referred  to  is  the  metric  ton  of  2,205  pounds;  one  guilder 
equals  40  cents  Canadian  at  par) 

IV 

TEXTILES  AND  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

Except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  Holland  has  never  been  a  market  for  Cana- 
dian textile  products  or  soft  goods.  There  is  a  domestic  industry  which  in  some 
lines  is  very  proficient  and  has  an  export  surplus,  while  in  addition  Canadian 
producers  are  unable  to  compete  with  British,  German,  Czechoslovakian,  and 
Japanese  manufacturers.  Japanese  competition  in  particular  has,  during  recent 
years,  been  severe.  In  addition,  there  are  now  quota  restrictions  governing  the 
importation  of  practically  all  textile  lines.  These  limit  the  quantity  or  value  of 
products  which  may  enter  from  exporting  countries  with  whom  there  are  estab- 
lished connections,  while  they  prevent  the  introduction  of  imports  from  new 
countries  from  which  Holland  has  not  previously  purchased  this  class  of  goods. 

Used  Sacks. — Among  the  woven,  knitted,  and  allied  goods,  the  only  product 
imported  from  Canada  which  warrants  mention  is  used  sacks.  In  1933  Canada 
supplied  196  tons  of  these  out  of  total  imports  of  14,163  tons.  The  chief  sources 
of  supply  were  the  United  Kingdom  (6,193  tons),  Belgium  (2,801  tons),  Argen- 
tina (2,095  tons),  and  Germany  (1,469  tons).  The  article  principally  in  demand 
is  sugar  containers,  cleaned  and  reconditioned.  Apart  from  these,  a  market 
exists  for  most  other  types  of  old  bags. 

Other  Soft  Goods. — There  are  a  few  textile  lines  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Otherwise,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  European 
countries  and  Japan.  In  1933  the  United  States  was  credited  with  264  tons  of 
oilcloth  out  of  1,684  tons;  United  Kingdom,  749  tons;  Germany,  304  tons;  Bel- 
gium, 303  tons.  At  one  time  some  knitted  bathing  suits  of  American  origin  were 
sold,  but  this  type  of  garment  has  now  been  duplicated  by  Dutch  and  German 
knitting  mills,  who  sell  at  prices  which  have  made  American  participation 
unprofitable. 

Small  lots  of  men's  socks  and  women's  silk  hosiery  have  entered  from  Canada, 
In  the  statistics  these  are  all  grouped  together,  irrespective  of  type,  under  one 
heading.  Total  imports  were  (in  dozen  pairs)  1,982,804  against  2,590,934  in 
1932.  Some  907,741  were  from  Germany,  408,486  from  Italy,  159,685  from  Bel- 
gium, 137,114  from  Japan,  and  32,409  from  the  United  States. 

Corsets  are  imported  principally  from  Germany  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium;  a  few  are  brought  in  from  the  United  States. 

Women's  hats  come  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  men's 
shirts  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  these  arc  sold  under  internation- 
ally known  brand  names.  The  big  business,  however,  is  in  a  cheap  article  of 
German  manufacture. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Newsprint. — While  newsprint  is  produced  in  the  Netherlands,  and  there  are 
average  exports  of  roughly  26,000  tons  a  year,  imports  exceed  this  quantity.  In 
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1933,  when  the  volume  was  sub-normal,  25,404  tons  (1,810,000  guilders)  entered 
the  country  against  33,309  tons  (3,208,000  guilders)  in  1932.  Germany  is  the 
principal  source  of  supply  (11,810  tons  valued  at  885,000  guilders  in  1933),  fol- 
lowed by  Finland  with  6,900  tons  (471,000  guilders).  Purchases  are  also  made 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Inquiries  are  received  from  time 
to  time  for  Canadian  newsprint,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  profitable  market  could  be 
developed.  All  of  the  largest  consumers  have  an  arrangement  whereby  they 
secure  the  bulk  of  their  tonnage  from  a  large  Dutch  newsprint  mill.  Newsprint 
which  is  imported  and  handled  by  jobbers  is  distributed  chiefly  to  small 
periodicals  which  use  only  limited  quantities. 

Printing  and  Writing  Paper. — The  trade  statistics  classify  printing  and  writ- 
ing paper  and  printing  and  writing  board  under  two  headings;  the  first  of  these 
has  for  its  raw  material  mechanical  pulp,  and  the  second  chemical  pulp.  As 
regards  the  first,  total  imports  in  1933  were  12,550  tons  (1,675,000  guilders). 
Three-quarters  of  the  total  came  from  Germany,  followed  by  Finland  with  1,085 
tons.  The  same  variety  of  papers  and  boards  free  from  mechanical  pulp  were 
imported  to  the  extent  of  5,793  tons  (1,320,000  guilders),  of  which  1,679  tons 
were  from  Germany,  1,509  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  752  tons  from  Norway, 
691  tons  from  Finland,  and  160  tons  (80,000  guilders)  from  the  United  States. 
There  are  small  imports  from  Canada. 

Cardboard. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  various  varieties  of  cardboard. 
The  total  quantity  imported  in  1933  was  6,144  tons  (498,000  guilders).  Germany 
and  Finland  divided  most  of  the  market  between  them;  Sweden  participates  to 
a  small  extent.  Canadian  producers  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  these 
countries  owing  to  prices  being  too  high. 

Wrapping  Paper. — Wrapping  paper  imports  into  Holland  are  tending  to 
increase.  In  1932  the  total  was  15,296  tons,  and  in  1933  it  went  up  to  16,443 
tons,  although  the  value  fell  from  2,029,000  guilders  to  1,862,000  guilders. 

Of  last  year's  total,  10,386  tons  (1,120,000  guilders)  were  of  Swedish  origin, 
2,095  tons  (276,000  guilders)  of  German  origin,  and  1,945  tons  (232,000  guilders) 
from  Norway.  Czechoslovakia  and  Finland  were  other  sources  of  supply.  Cana- 
dian wrapping  paper  has  never  been  offered  in  Holland,  although,  if  it  is  able  to 
meet  competition  from  the  above  suppliers,  business  is  obtainable. 

Wallpaper. — Importers  contend  that  the  Canadian  product  is  high  in  price 
and  that  few  of  the  designs  suit  the  Dutch  taste.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  come 
from  Germany,  4,217  tons  (1,301,000  guilders),  out  of  a  total  of  5,603  tons 
(1,694,000  guilders)  in  1933.  Belgium  is  credited  with  1,160  tons,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  with  175  tons. 

Lithographed  Material. — Lithographed  material  is  obtained  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

There  is  also  a  market  for  many  other  paper  specialties  provided  the  price 
is  low  and  the  article  is  utilitarian. 

NON-SPECIFIED  FOODSTUFFS,  TOBACCO,  AND  SPIRITS 

Sugar. — A  limited  quantity  of  refined  white  sugar  is  imported  to  supplement 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  production.  The  total  quantity  in  1933  was  32,292  tons, 
which  was  divided  among  Germany,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and 
Poland. 

Brown  Sugar. — No  business  has  been  done  with  Canada  in  this  product  for 
a  number  of  years.  Imports  in  1933  were  4,867  tons,  of  which  4,194  tons  (249,000 
guilders)  were  from  the  United  States. 

Other  Sugar  Products. — Cheap  candy  and  sweets  are  imported  from  Belgium 
and  Germany,  while  there  is  a  limited  market  for  the  more  expensive  specialties 
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from  the  United  Kingdom.  One  or  two  lines  from  the  United  States  sell  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Chewing  gum  is  made  locally,  but  the  Dutch  have  never 
adopted  the  habit.  Maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  are  practically  unknown,  and 
a  demand  would  have  to  be  created  in  the  face  of  high  excise  taxes,  which  would 
make  the  product  very  expensive  for  the  consumer.  Imports  of  molasses  and 
sugar  in  1933  totalled  21,427  tons,  about  half  of  which  was  brought  in  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  1,332  tons  from  the  United  States. 

Tobacco. — The  per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands,  as 
also  of  tobacco  products,  is  heavy.  The  tendency  is  to  use  larger  quantities  from 
the  East  Indian  colonies  at  the  expense  of  imports  from  North  America  and  else- 
where. In  1933  the  principal  varieties  entering  the  country  were  as  follows: 
Sumatra  leaf,  2,064  tons;  Java  leaf,  12,059  tons;  American  Seedleaf,  204  tons; 
Maryland  leaf,  1,440  tons;  Kentucky  leaf,  2,705  tons;  Virginia,  4,593  tons;  Cuba 
leaf,  691  tons.  In  addition,  2,710  tons  were  imported  from  Brazil  and  782  tons 
from  Paraguay. 

The  Dutch  are  a  nation  of  cigar  smokers,  and  these  are  used  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  either  pipes  or  cigarettes.  The  use  of  the  latter  is  increasing, 
however,  and  several  brands  of  American  cigarettes  which  are  extensively  adver- 
tised and  internationally  known  do  a  big  business.  Cigarettes  imported  in  1932 
totalled  270,663,000  units  (1,441,000  guilders),  and  in  1933,  333,919,000  units 
(1,460,000  guilders),  of  which  55,871,000  units  (281,000  guilders)  were  from  the 
United  States,  222,189,000  units  from  Egypt,  and  most  of  the  balance  from  Soviet 
Russia. 

Excellent  pipe  tobacco  is  manufactured  in  Holland.  There  are  small  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  the  United  States.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  however,  the  volume  is  insignificant.  There  were  occa- 
sional small  shipments  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Canada,  but  buyers  prefer  the 
American  product,  and  it  is  only  when  the  Canadian  article  is  at  a  price  discount 
that  any  business  is  done. 

Wines  and  Spirits. — Wine  is  imported  from  Spain,  Greece,  France,  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  from  Portugal  and  Germany.  The  South  African  product  has 
been  introduced  but  has  not  proved  popular.  Canadian  rye  and  Bourbon  whis- 
kies are  well  known  and  obtainable  in  all  parts  of  Holland.  The  demand  for 
them  is,  however,  very  limited.  Total  imports  of  whisky  in  1933  were  87,000 
litres,  nearly  all  of  which  was  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Canned  Salmon. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  canned  salmon  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  is  governed  by  the  low-priced  Japanese  and  Russian  packs.  Cana- 
dian business,  which  was  formerly  extensive,  is  now  small.  Total  imports  during 
the  year  weighed  3,075  tons  (822,000  guilders),  about  one-third  of  which  was  of 
Japanese  origin. 

Particulars  of  imports  in  1932  and  1933  are  appended: — 

1932  1933 

Country  of  Origin  M.Tons  1,000  Fl.  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 

Belgium   82  17  134  27 

United  Kingdom   465  139  627  191 

Japan   921  199  1.093  220 

United  States   268  115  857  317 

Canada   79  23  ...  ... 

Total   2,059  547  3.075  822 

The  627  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom  would  for  the  meat  or  part  be  re- 
exports of  Japanese  or  Russian  fish. 

Canned  Lobster. — As  has  been  the  case  with  salmon,  Japanese  crab  has  made 
serious  inroads  into  the  canned  lobster  trade.  (Both  crab  and  lobster  are  grouped 
together  in  the  trade  returns.)  Total  imports  during  the  year  were  144  tons 
(134,000  guilders),  of  which  45  tons  (36,000  guilders)  arc  credited  to  Japan  and 
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8;>  tons  (87,000  guilders)  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  this  latter 
figure  would  be  taken  up  by  re-exports  of  Japanese  crab;  the  balance  would 
include  some  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  lobsters. 

Other  Canned  Fish. — In  1933  there  was  a  consumption  of  1,012  tons  of 
canned  pilchards,  of  which  574  tons  were  of  American  and  183  tons  of  Japanese 
origin.  Sardine  imports  totalled  676  tons,  of  which  234  tons  wrere  from  Portugal, 
147  tons  from  Norway,  129  tons  from  Spain,  and  77  tons  from  France. 

Holland  is  a  good  market  for  all  varieties  of  canned  fish  and  fish  products. 

VEHICLES 

Automobiles — The  construction  of  new  highways  and  the  improvement  of  old 
ones  has  facilitated  an  increase  in  motor  traffic  in  most  parts  of  Holland.  There 
is  no  domestic  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles,  and  the  increase  is  reflected  entirely 
in  larger  import  figures.  In  1933,  14,234  assembled  passenger  cars  (16,553,000 
guilders)  w-ere  imported,  of  which  4,570  were  from  Belgium,  3,369  from  the  United 
States,  2,390  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1,867  from  France,  and  1,775  from  Ger- 
many.  In  addition,  151  passenger  automobile  chassis  entered  the  country. 

Trucks. — Trucks  imported  are  mostly  in  the  chassis  form — 2,088  in  1933 
against  only  426  which  were  completely  assembled.  Of  the  first  figure,  1,484  were 
from  Belgium  and  309  from  the  United  States.  The  Belgian  figures  are  large 
because  of  the  existence  in  that  country  of  American  assembling  plants. 

Tractors. — The  number  of  tractors  imported  fell  from  209  in  1932  to  174  in 
1933.  Seventy-three  were  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom,  46  to  Germany,  and 
36  to  the  United  States. 

Automobile  Accessories  and  Parts. — A  market  exists  for  most  varieties  of 
automobile  parts  and  accessories  and,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  American- 
type  cars,  Canadian  producers  are  able  to  participate  in  this. 

Total  imports  of  accessories  and  parts  in  1933  weighed  7,282  tons,  with  3,262 
tons  from  the  United  States,  985  tons  from  Belgium,  and  978  tons  from  Germany. 
Most  of  the  automobile  batteries  used  are  of  German  origin.  One  large  German 
manufacturer  has  a  warehouse  and  selling  organization  in  Holland.  Coupled 
with  low  prices,  this  enables  them  to  do  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  business. 

Motor  Cycles. — Motor  cycle  imports  fell  from  5,876  machines  in  1932  to  4,940 
machines  in  1933,  of  which  2,974  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  881  from 
Japan,  Belgium  and  Germany  supplying  the  balance. 

Automobile  Tires. — The  number  of  casings  imported  rose  from  263,774  units 
(4,679,000  guilders)  to  284,836  units  (4,417,000  guilders)  in  1933.  The  United 
States  headed  the  list  of  suppliers  with  85,373  (1,301,000  guilders).  Imports  from 
the  principal  countries,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  are  as 
follows: — 


1932  1933 

Country  of  Origin  Units  1,000  Fl.  Units  1,000  Fl. 

Germany                                            24.155  471  24,653  424 

Belgium                                            44.214  734  41.189  573 

United  Kingdom                                 84.636  1.500  77.692  1.144 

France                                                11.371  246  11.592  222 

Italy                                                  23.294  392  25,941  479 

Canada                                               18.580  321  16.171  250 

United  States                                     55.836  982  85.373  1.301 

Total   263,774  6,363  284,836  4.417 


Tubes. — The  number  of  tubes  imported  is  slightly  below  the  level  for  casings. 
Details  are  subjoined: — 
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1932 


1933 


Country  of  Oiigin 


Units 


13000  Fl. 


Units 


1,000  Fl. 


Germany  . . 

Belgium  

United  Kingdom 

France   

Italy  

United  States  . . 
Canada   


16.312 
31,845 
68,468 
11.298 
16,324 
38,985 
10.000 
193.888 


53 
82 

176 
36 
42 

108 
26 

527 


18,108 
32,181 
58,123 
20,155 
21,587 
56,595 


44 
72 
141 

63 
54 
124 


Total 


218,484 


522 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 


Total  imports  of  ploughs  and  harrows  weighed  906  tons — an  increase  from 
540  tons  in  1932.  The  number  of  units  was  respectively  7,818  and  3,995,  of  which 
6,205  were  from  Germany  and  «1,152  from  Belgium.  In  addition,  41  tractor 
ploughs  and  harrows  were  imported  against  34  in  1932.  Total  imports  of  sowing 
machines  were  355  units  against  224  in  1932.  Out  of  total  imports  of  binders, 
which  numbered  662,  443  were  from  Germany,  79  from  the  United  Kingdom,  25 
from  France,  and  55  from  Russia.  Mowers  numbered  2,981,  of  which  8  were  from 
the  United  States  against  2,385  from  Germany  and  249  from  Sweden.  Imports 
of  horse-drawn  hay  rakes  and  tedders  dropped  from  1,646  to  952,  the  United 
Kingdom  supplying  487  and  Germany  308.  Different  types  of  machinery  for 
threshing  and  for  cleaning  agricultural  crops  came  for  the  greater  part  from 
Germany.  Imports  of  agricultural  implements  from  North  America  are  declining, 
and  they  tend  to  increase  from  European  countries.  Some  trade  is  done  in 
Canadian-made  agricultural  tools  for  hand  use.  This  field  is  also,  however, 
largely  in  German  and  Belgian  hands. 

Lawn  mowers  are  imported  principally  from  Germany  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Imports  of  vacuum  cleaners  went  up  from  594  tons  in  1932  to  780  tons  in 
1933.  Germany  was  credited  with  532  tons,  Sweden  with  116  tons,  the  United 
States  with  53  tons,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  36  tons.  There  have  been  no 
imports  of  vacuum  cleaners  from  Canada  since  1931. 

There  is  little  demand  for  refrigerators.  Climatic  conditions  do  not  make 
them  essential.  A  few  ice  boxes  are  imported  from  Germany,  and  American, 
Swedish,  and  Swiss  producers  endeavour  to  sell  mechanical  refrigerating  equip- 
ment. 

There  is  some  demand  for  cheap  German  and  Belgian  washing  machines. 
The  class  of  people  who  buy  such  machines  cannot  afford  the  better-quality 
article  from  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Most  lines  of  household  equipment  are  of  German  origin,  with  price  the  all- 
governing  feature. 

The  radio  is  exceedingly  popular,  but  the  ownership  of  all  essential  patents 
by  a  Dutch  manufacturer  closes  the  market  to  outside  competitors. 

Pianos  and  musical  instruments  are  for  the  greater  part  imported  from  Ger- 
many. In  1933,  797,958  gramaphone  records  were  brought  in,  of  which  402,961 
(203,000  guilders)  came  from  Germany  and  325,826  (286,000  guilders)  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Gramaphone  apparatus  is  imported  from  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Switzerland,  and  Japan. 

The  United  States  leads  in  the  typewriter  and  calculating  machine  field. 
Imports  of  typewriters  in  1933  totalled  11,014  units,  of  which  7,968  were  Ameficai) 
and  1,758  German.   Most  of  the  carbon  paper  used  is  German. 

As  regards  brushes  of  all  types,  total  imports  in  1933  weighed  1,004  tons,  of 
which  540  tons  were  from  Belgium,  336  tons  from  Germany,  44  tons  from  Japan, 
and  31  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHILE  IN  1933 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  March  10,  1934. — Although  the  economic  results  of  1933  have 
not  been  equally  favourable  in  all  lines  of  activity  in  Chile,  they  have  on  the 
whole  been  more  or  less  satisfactory.  As  a  result  of  its  having  been  possible  to 
check  monetary  inflation,  the  most  severe  stage  of  the  economic  crisis  has  been 
Surmounted.  However,  informed  opinion  in  that  country  is  to  the  effect  that 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  Chile  will  cease  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  inflation.  Then,  too,  decisive  improvement  in  the  economic  situation  of  the 
country  cannot  take  place  until  there  has  been  an  adjustment  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  large  mass  of  the  population  to  new  living  conditions. 

MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING 

Production  in  the  mining  industry  increased  in  1933  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  output  of  coal  rose  42  per  cent,  production  totalling  1,540,000 
tons — one  of  the  highest  levels  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  industry  and  only 
once  surpassed.  Gold  production  also  rose  from  1,185  kilograms  in  1932  to  4,508 
kilograms  in  1933.  The  entire  mining  industry  shows  an  increase  of  16  per  cent 
over  that  of  1932.  The  lowest  index  of  production  in  1932  was  for  the  month  of 
December,  and  when  the  production  index  of  the  same  month  of  1933  is  com- 
pared with  it,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  is  shown. 

Although  there  were  some  fluctuations  in  the  production  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  in  1933,  the  improvement  which  had  occurred  in  1932  wras 
maintained  to  a  large  degree.  The  annual  index  of  manufacturing  in  1933  was 
9-8  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  1932.  The  output  of  the  following  manufac- 
turing industries  increased  by  the  percentages  noted:  glass,  40-5;  textiles,  35-9; 
coal,  30;  cement,  23-3;  sugar,  21-3;  paper,  16-3;  coke,  11;  beer,  9;  and  tar, 
7-4.  Production  declined  in  the  following  industries  by  percentages  indicated 
from  those  of  1932:  ordinary  washing  soap,  0*5;  tobacco,  0-5;  boots  and  shoes, 
8;  knitting  wool,  10-9;  and  matches,  11*1.  The  production  of  light  and  power, 
including  the  output  of  gas  and  electric  power,  rose  10-2  per  cent. 

Domestic  trade  was  practically  at  a  standstill  in  1933.  Sales  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  the  manufacturing  industries  increased  considerably  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  but  during  the  latter  part  fell  to  a  level  lowrer  than  that  which 
had  existed  in  1932.   On  the  year,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  is  shown. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  declined  from  97,990  applications  registered  in  the  General 
Labour  Bureau  in  December,  1932,  to  45,000  at  the  end  of  1933.  The  volume 
of  wages  increased  22  per  cent  as  compared  with  1932.  Generally  speaking, 
wages  have  been  maintained  at  the  level  at  which  they  stood  prior  to  inflation 
and  are  in  part  lower  than  they  were  at  that  time.  The  increase  in  volume  of 
wages  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  re-employment  of  former  unemployed 
rather  than  to  an  increase  in  individual  earnings. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  level  of  the  cost  of  living  was  24  per  cent  higher  in  1933  than  it  was  in 
1932.  When,  however,  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  index  of  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  month  of  December,  1933,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  same  month 
in  1932,  the  increase  is  barely  5  per  cent,  indicating  that  the  influences  of  infla- 
tion have  been  considerably  lessened  during  the  past  year. 
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Imports  continued  to  decline  in  1933,  amounting  to  181-5  million  pesos  gold 
as  compared  with  213-7  million  pesos  gold  in  1932.  Exports,  however,  rose  from 
290-5  million  pesos  gold  to  355-2  million  pesos  gold  in  1933,  principally  due  to 
larger  exports  of  nitrate,  copper,  and  farm  products.  In  view  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  export  figures  will  later  on  have  to  be  revised  and  modified  in  the  light 
of  the  real  values  of  nitrate  sales,  it  is  probable  that  this  increase  will  disappear. 
The  value  of  exports  has  dropped  by  85-4  per  cent  from  those  of  1929,  though 
the  physical  volume  has  only  dropped  62  per  cent.  At  1929  values,  exports 
would  have  amounted  to  860  million  pesos,  and  imports  at  the  same  ratio  would 
have  equalled  600  million  pesos. 

AGRICULTURE 

Although  prices  declined  considerably,  agriculture  fared  favourably.  The 
wheat  harvest  was  larger  by  35  per  cent  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  amount- 
ing to  7-8  million  quintals.  The  yields  of  other  grains  similarly  increased.  Land 
sown  to  wheat  in  1933  is  estimated  at  26  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  harvest  being  gathered  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  1932. 

bankruptcies;  share  quotations 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  bankruptcies  and  insolvencies  declined 
to  very  low  figures..  Protests  of  bills  have  been  reduced  from  35  million  pesos 
in  1932  to  11  million  pesos  in  1933. 

The  general  level  of  share  quotations  on  the  stock  exchanges  was  40  per  cent 
higher  in  1933  than  in  1932.  A  similar  increase  is  recorded  in  the  quotations  of 
government  bonds.  The  value  of  share  transactions  was  749  million  pesos  in 
1932  and  1,290  million  pesos  in  1933.  However,  mortgage  and  government  bond 
operations  show  a  slight  decline  from  135  million  pesos  in  1932  to  123  million 
pesos  in  1933. 

budget 

A  feature  of  the  year  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  national  finances  has 
been  the  balancing  of  the  budget.  In  1932  the  ordinary  budget  showed  a  deficit 
of  422-3  million  pesos;  in  1933  there  was  a  surplus  of  1-8  million  pesos.  Ordinary 
income  amounted  to  945-9  million  pesos  and  ordinary  expenditure  to  944*1  mil- 
lion pesos.  However,  the  deficit  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  still  remains, 
and  it  has  only  been  possible  to  cover  it  in  part  by  the  contraction  of  credit. 
Last  May  the  outstanding  balance  payable  in  currency  was  252-8  million  pesos. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  AND  SALES  CORPORATION 

The  law  creating  the  Chilean  Nitrate  and  Iodine  Sales  Corporation,  promul- 
gated January  8,  fundamentally  transformed  and  reorganized  the  nitrate  indus- 
try. In  brief,  the  Sales  Corporation  will  purchase  nitrate  and  iodine  from  the 
producers  at  a  direct  cost  price — that  is  to  say,  without  taking  into  account 
interest  on  capital,  amortization  and  service  on  loans,  and  will  sell  these  products 
at  prices  regulated  by  the  conditions  ruling  in  the  market,  without  taking  into 
primary  consideration  the  profit  to  be  obtained.  The  affiliated  companies  must 
produce  nitrate  and  iodine  even  when  it  is  not  possible  to  meet  the  service  on 
any  debt.  Its  purpose  was  to  guarantee  the  existence  of  the  nitrate  industry  and 
place  it  in  a  position  to  compete  in  world  markets.  The  relegation  to  secondary 
importance  of  all  efforts  to  make  profits  will  permit  the  corporation  to  adjust 
sale  prices  to  meet  the  most  unfavourable  condition  that  may  arise. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  GERMANY 

A  Commercial  and  Payment  Treaty  between  Chile  and  Germany  came  into 
effect  provisionally  on  January  22,  1934,  subject  to  subsequent  ratification.  The 
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treaty  consists  of  two  parts  and  a  protocol.  The  first  part  established  the  general 
conditions  for  future  commercial  relations  between  both  countries,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  The  second  part  deals  with  the 
payment  of  German  frozen  credits  that  may  result  from  commercial  relations 
hot  ween  both  countries,  while  the  final  protocol  refers  to  various  matters  of  a 
special  and  definite  nature,  among  others,  the  prices  which  are  to  be  fixed  for 
Chilean  nitrate  in  Germany  up  to  the  end  of  the  present  nitrate  year.  The  value 
of  German  frozen  obligations  with  German  firms  resident  in  Chile  is  estimated 
in  round  figures  at  R.M.30  millions. 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  BRAKE  LININGS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  12  lire  equal  SI  Canadian) 

Milan,  March  26,  1934. — As  there  is  some  importation  of  Canadian  brake 
linings  into  Italy,  the  following  notes  have  been  prepared  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Italian  market.  The  local  demand  is  for  brake  linings  of  good 
quality.  Cars  are  driven  hard  in  narrow  streets  and  roads,  where  sharp  curves, 
steep  grades,  as  well  as  heavy  cart,  bicycle,  and  pedestrian  traffic,  make  emer- 
gency stops  frequent.  Braking  mechanisms  are  powerful  as  a  rule,  so  that  linings 
must  be  able  to  withstand  hard  usage.  Brakes  are  rated  as  100  per  cent  efficient 
when  a  car  is  able  to  stop  within  39  •  3  metres  when  travelling  at  the  rate  of  100 
kilometres  per  hour  (approximately  43  yards  at  62  miles  per  hour). 

Types. — Two  types  of  linings  are  in  demand:  semi-rigid  strips,  sold  in 
10-metre  rolls,  and  rigid  segments  shaped  to  fit  the  drums  of  a  particular  car. 
At  present  there  is  a  decided  preference  for  rigid  segments  for  the  following 
reasons:  {a)  rigid  segments  are  considered  quicker  and  easier  to  apply,  as  well 
as  giving  more  positive,  equal  alignment;  (b)  hydraulic,  auto-active  and  air 
brakes  are  said  to  function  more  efficiently  with  rigid  segments,  while  the  wear 
on  linings  is  slower  than  where  semi-rigid  linings  are  used.  There  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  use  of  such  brakes  in  recent  years.  Practically  all  brakes 
are  internal-expanding.  Semi-rigid  linings  sell  chiefly  because  they  are  cheaper, 
but  also  to  some  extent  because  they  function  effectively  on  ordinary  mechanic- 
ally operated  brakes. 

In  Italian  practice  the  use  of  metal  inserts  or  metal  threads  in  linings 
depends  on  the  quality  of  steel  used  in  the  drums.  For  hard  or  semi-hard  steel 
(0-35  to  0-6  per  cent  carbon)  metal  insert  linings  are  generally  adopted.  Soft- 
steel  cold  stamped  drums  are  likely  to  score;  linings  without  metal  insert  are 
preferred.  Metal  insert  linings  do  not  enjoy  the  sales  of  the  non-metallic;  the 
difference  is  stated  to  be  about  three  to  one  in  favour  of  non-metallic. 

Makes. — There  is  a  very  great  variety  of  makes  on  the  market,  both  Italian 
and  foreign.  Ferrodo  is  standard  equipment  on  Lancia;  Alfa  Romeo  cars  also 
fit  a  special  type,  Ferrodo  MR,  which  is  a  very  heavily  compressed  type.  Halo 
and  Mintex,  made  by  a  London  firm,  are  standard  equipment  on  Bianchi  cars 
and  enjoy  excellent  sales  for  replacements  on  all  types  of  cars  and  trucks.  The 
Italian  Pirelli  firm  turn  out  a  number  of  types,  including  one  made  to  specifica- 
tions for  Fiat  cars,  used  as  standard  factory  equipment.  Jurid,  made  only  in 
semi-rigid  strip  type,  is  used  to  some  extent  for  replacements  on  old  cars  with 
mechanical  type  brakes.  Manville,  an  American  lining,  is  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality  but  too  soft  for  use  on  hydraulic  brakes,  so  that  sale  is  restricted  to 
mechanically  operated  types. 

SELLING  METHODS 

Owing  to  the  great  range  in  sizes  of  brake-drums  on  Italian  cars,  as  well  as 
variety  of  braking  mechanisms  used,  foreign  firms  and  Italian  manufacturers  are 
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practically  forced  to  maintain  consignment  stocks  in  various  cities.  Dealers 
state  that  otherwise  they  would  be  forced  to  make  heavier  investments  than  they 
can  usually  afford  in  order  to  maintain  adequate  stocks.  Competition  is  keen, 
and  heavy  outlays  in  advertising  and  service  are  necessary  to  maintain  sales, 
even  of  already  well-known  brands.  Canadian  manufacturers  must  keep  their 
types  up  to  date. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  consignment 
stocks.  The  garages  where  sales  are  usually  greatest  have  neither  the  capital  to 
invest  in  the  large  range  of  types  in  demand  nor  do  they  wish  to  burden  them- 
selves with  stock  owing  to  the  space  required.  The  usual  practice  is  to  order 
by  telephone  from  the  nearest  consignment  depot  such  supplies  as  are  needed  for 
each  job. 

Importers  in  general  consider  that  exporters  from  Canada  would  be  well 
advised  not  to  try  to  enter  the  market  for  rigid  segments,  but  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  linings  in  strips.  Soft  linings  are  not  wanted;  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  making  this  type  of  lining  as  rigid  as  possible. 

The  sale  of  Canadian  rigid  segments  on  this  market  would  entail  a  close 
and  continuous  study  of  the  Italian  automobile  specifications  as  regards  brakes. 
There  is  already  a  large  range  of  sizes.  The  types  in  use  are  subject  to  con- 
tinuous change  as  new  models  appear  on  the  market.  Absolute  accuracy  is 
required  for  rigid  segments,  since  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  exact  curve  for 
length  and  thickness  required  would  result  in  the  segment  going  to  pieces  as  soon 
as  heavy  brake  pressure  is  applied. 

PRICES 

For  strip  type  sold  in  10-metre  rolls  prices  per  metre  vary  according  to  width 
and  thickness  of  bands.  Approximate  wholesale  prices  range  from  18.50  lire 
($1.54)  in  dimensions  of  15  mm.  width  by  3  mm.  thickness  to  278.50  lire  ($23.20) 
in  dimensions  of  100  mm.  width  to  10  mm.  thickness.  For  segments  prices  vary 
according  to  dimensions  of  drum  and  number  of  segments,  two  or  four,  used  on 
each  wheel.  Specifications  are  regularly  given  in  the  following  order:  number 
of  segments;  external  length  of  segment  required;  width;  thickness.  For 
example: — 

Wholesale  Price  per  Segment 
Rigid  Segment  Semi-rigid 
Lire  Lire 
Fiat  Balilla— 4-171-30-4   10.20  (83  cents)       7.35  (Gl  cents) 

A  complete  list  of  dimensions  and  wholesale  prices  for  segments  for  Italian 
cars  and  for  the  majority  of  foreign  cars  is  available  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  firms  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  1933 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  February  5,  1934. — The  Middle  East  countries — Netherlands  India, 
British  Malaya,  and  Siam — continued  to  feel  keenly  the  effects  of  the  world- 
wide depression  during  1933.  Netherlands  India  in  particular  experienced  her 
most  difficult  year  thus  far  in  the  present  phase  of  the  business  cycle.  Prices  for 
agricultural  crops  remained  at  levels  that  offered  practically  no  return  on  the 
capital  invested.  The  position  of  government  finances  and  the  resultant  taxa- 
tion, resolute  adherence  to  the  gold  standard  rendering  the  products  of  Nether- 
lands India  uncompetitive  with  those  of  her  neighbours,  and  the  increased  com- 
mercial activity  of  Japan,  complete  the  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of  conditions 
by  many  long-established  interests;  and  it  is  one  that  is  soundly  based.  The 
chief  hope  lies  in  the  historical  fact  that  prosperity  depends  upon  good  times  in 
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Europe  and  North  America.  It  can  be  expected  that  1934  will  be  a  serious  one 
For  Netherlands  India,  but  with  certain  signs  of  improvement  in  the  Old  and 
New  World,  the  colony  can  only  hope  for  some  measure  of  recovery  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  and  during  1935. 

British  Malaya's  position  was  somewhat  better  during  most  of  1933,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  with  rising  prices  for  tin  and  rubber,  some  evidences 
of  recovery  were  apparent.  The  general  tone  in  that  country  is  distinctly 
optimistic. 

Business  in  Siam  was  impeded  during  1933  by  the  disturbed  political  situa- 
tion, but  recent  reports  indicate  that  affairs  are  settling  down  to  normal.  Siam's 
prosperity  depends  entirely  upon  an  improvement  in  the  rice  market. 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  conditions  in  Netherlands  India 
during  1933,  and  reports  on  British  Malaya  and  Siam  will  appear  in  later  issues 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal: — 

Netherlands  India 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Florin  values  have  been  converted  to  Canadian  dollars  at  the  rate  of  $1  equals  1-66  fl.) 

Batavia,  February  5,  1934. — The  rapid  increase  in  importations  from  Japan, 
noted  in  1932,  has  been  the  feature  of  the  year  in  Netherlands  India.  The  influx 
of  low-priced  merchandise  from  that  country,  and  the  system  of  distribution 
employed,  have  virtually  revolutionized  trading  methods.  A  complete  distribu- 
tion organization  under  Japanese  control  has  taken  shape.  Transportation,  insur- 
ance, and  banking  are  all  completely  organized,  and  Japanese  import  and  retail 
outlets  have  been  established.  Shipments  are  made  on  consignment  to  these  out- 
lets, and  even  the  lenient  terms  necessarily  granted  by  European  suppliers  have 
been  rendered  obsolete.  Such  competition  has  made  operation  by  a  number  of 
European  organizations  unprofitable.  In  many  instances  these  European  con- 
cerns were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  banks,  which,  seeing  no  chance  of 
improvement,  foreclosed,  forcing  many  of  the  smaller  firms  into  bankruptcy  or 
liquidation.  Further  action  of  this  nature  is  anticipated.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable agitation  from  many  quarters  urging  official  action  designed  to  curb  this 
penetration,  but  the  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  their  need  for  a  cheap 
supply  of  the  principal  necessaries  is  an  element  in  the  situation  of  which  the 
Government  must  perforce  take  cognizance. 

Widespread  unemployment,  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  rubber,  tin,  and  sugar 
markets,  however,  has  compelled  the  Government  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
further  industrial  unemployment,  so  that  when  imports  tend  to  seriously  threaten 
local  industries,  sympathetic  consideration  may  be  counted  upon.  Already  beer, 
cement,  and  rice  have  been  protected  by  quota  restriction;  similar  action  with 
respect  to  other  products  is  pending.  A  recent  regulation  makes  the  consent  of 
the  Government  necessary  before  any  new  industry  can  be  established. 

On  January  1,  1932,  the  customs  tariff  of  Netherlands  India  was  increased 
by  20  per  cent.  A  further  increase  of  30  per  cent  became  effective  on  June  15, 
1932.  During  1933  no  general  change  in  tariff  rates  took  place  apart  from  an 
increase  of  66J  per  cent  on  luxury  articles,  which  became  effective  on  January 
10,  1934,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  measure  importations  were  heavy  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year.  These  successive  increases  of  duties  have  led  to  a  quicken- 
ing of  interest  in  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  plants.  British  interests 
are  building  a  soap  factory  in  Batavia,  and  other  interests  have  plans  for  textile 
mills  and  other  industries  under  consideration.  This  movement  is  encouraged 
by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  offers  on  certain  tenders  and  by  granting  locally  made 
products  a  10  per  cent  preference  on  others. 
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The  returns  from  a  system  of  land  rents  give  some  indication  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  original  estimate  for  1933  was  $6,000,000. 
Due  to  unfavourable  conditions,  this  figure  was  reduced  to  $4,360,000.  By  the 
end  of  October  total  collections  amounted  to  $2,300,000,  while  tax  sales  were 
steadily  increasing. 

PUBLIC  FINANCES 

The  Netherlands  Indies  Government  budgeted  for  a  deficit  of  $60,000,000  in 
1933;  it  is  now  estimated  that  at  the  minimum  the  deficit  will  amount  to 
$85,000,000.  Only  public  works  of  an  extremely  urgent  nature  are  undertaken, 
while  reductions  in  salaries  and  personnel  is  the  rule  in  all  government  depart- 
ments. The  estimated  income  on  ordinary  services  was  $198,000,000,  while  results 
are  not  expected  to  exceed  $156,000,000.  The  income  from  customs  duties  has 
been  the  most  disappointing,  being  $8,400,000  less  than  estimated.  Other  declines 
occurred  in  the  yield  from  income  taxes  and  all  forms  of  excises.  In  spite  of  an 
increase  in  the  returns  from  the  salt  monopoly,  total  yield  from  government 
monopolies  (salt  and  opium)  will  be  $1,800,000  below  estimates. 

The  railways  continued  to  be  a  heavy  drain  on  government  resources,  and  the 
financial  results  of  the  operations  of  government  pawnshops  were  disappointing. 

The  financial  outlook  for  1934  is  not  encouraging.  A  deficit  of  $54,000,000 
is  budgeted  for,  lower  receipts  being  anticipated  from  practically  all  sources  of 
revenue.  In  spite  of  instituting  an  excise  tax  on  sugar,  expected  to  yield 
$4,000,000,  it  is  estimated  that  government  revenues  will  not  exceed  $284,400,000, 
which  is  $51,000,000  less  than  estimated  for  the  previous  year.  The  seriousness 
of  the  financial  position  can  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  this 
$54,000,000  deficit  will  occur  after  practically  every  possible  economy  has  been 
instituted  and  after  additional  revenues  totalling  over  $17,000,000,  from  increased 
import  duties,  excise  and  income  taxes,  are  included. 

The  estimated  deficit  in  1934  will  constitute  the  country's  fifth  consecutive 
deficit.  The  funded  debt  at  the  end  of  1933  stood  at  $756,813,396.  The  interest 
charges  on  this  debt  amount  to  $36,000,000  or  23  per  cent  of  the  estimated  state 
revenues  in  1933.  Including  the  deficit  for  1933  and  that  estimated  for  1934,  the 
sum  of  $69,000,000  will  have  to  be  found  annually  to  care  for  interest  and 
redemption  charges.  Even  a  phenomenal  revival  in  trade,  unless  maintained  for 
a  very  long  period,  will  not  suffice  to  put  the  public  finances  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. With  the  country  already  staggering  under  the  weight  of  taxation,  this 
constitutes  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  Government. 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES 

Contrary  to  the  general  trend  of  stock  market  prices  in  1933,  Netherlands 
Indies  stock  quotations  were  less  favourable  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  they 
were  twelve  months  previously.  Index  figures  on  the  various  groups  of  stocks 
are  not  available  for  December,  but  little  change  took  place  in  that  month.  From 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  index  numbers  on  security  values  of  repre- 
sentative local  industries,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  two  show  an  improvement 
during  the  year:  — 

Index  Numbers  Stocks  (1928  =  100)  Jan.  Mar.  June  Sept.  Nov. 

Rubber   18  16  24  25  24 

Sugar   18  18  22  13  10 

Tea   33  32  40  37  37 

Tobacco   28  26  29  25  20 

Agriculture  Bank   24  24  30  22  10 

Banks   41  37  41  36  31 

Trading  companies   50  48  55  52  49 

Railways   27  21  22  15  13 

Steamships   33  30  34  28  23 

Average  nine  groups   30  28  33  28  25 

Indian  Government  bonds   99  95  93  95  91 
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The  general  average  of  stock  quotations  for  the  year,  however,  is  slightly 
above  that  for  the  previous  twelve  months. 

CREDIT  SITUATION 

The  credit  situation  has  been  more  affected  by  Japanese  penetration  than 
by  any  other  single  factor.  Japanese  importers  with  large  consignment  stocks  on 
hand  have  been  selling  for  cash  or  at  most  twenty  days.  Buyers  raised  money 
to  make  these  purchases  by  the  sale  of  merchandise  imported  from  European 
firms  on  sixty-  and  ninety-day  terms.  As  a  result,  the  drafts  from  European 
houses  were  not  honoured  when  due,  and  many  firms  were  forced  into  liquidation. 
Japanese  firms  suffered  practically  no  losses  from  such  liquidations  throughout 
the  year.  The  total  number  of  failures  declined  by  20  per  cent — from  1,575  to 
1.246.  As  in  previous  years,  the  majority  of  these  bankruptcies  was  among  the 
Chinese;  the  number  of  European  bankruptcies  has  remained  practically  con- 
stant, so  that  the  ratio  of  European  to  Chinese  failures  has  increased.  Two  fac- 
tors accounted  for  this:  the  greater  resources  of  certain  European  houses,  though 
sufficient  to  carry  them  through  1932,  were  not  enough  to  withstand  the  continued 
depression  of  1933;  and  the  fact  that  the  banks,  involved  with  a  number  of 
European  firms,  closed  out  the  least  favourably  situated  in  the  hope  of  strength- 
ening the  remainder. 

A  continued  increase  in  the  ratio  of  European  to  Chinese  failures  may  be 
anticipated.  While  there  are  still  a  number  of  European  firms  in  a  sound 
financial  position,  caution  should  be  exercised  by  Canadian  companies  in  dealing 
with  any  house  here  without  some  clear  indication  of  its  credit  position.  The 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  will  be  glad  to  assist  by  furnishing  reports  to 
any  interested  Canadian  firms. 

PRICES,  WAGES,  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 

Reductions  in  personnel  and  wages  have  marked  the  progress  of  government 
and  private  enterprise  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of  European  unemployed 
rose  appreciably,  and  various  measures,  private  and  semi-official,  have  been  taken 
to  provide  relief.  The  number  registered  in  November  was  3,599.  Unemploy- 
ment among  the  natives  is  not  a  serious  problem.  Although  the  number  who 
became  unemployed  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  must  run  into  millions,  they 
are  reabsorbed  into  the  native  community,  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  generally  turn  to  the  cultivation  of  some  food  crop.  Illustrating 
this  trend,  the  imports  of  rice  into  Java  and  Madura  in  1928  approximated 
180,000  tons.  At  present  the  Government  is  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign 
rice  to  ensure  a  market  for  the  locally  grown  product.  In  1932  over  50,000 
coolies  returned  from  Sumatra  to  Java,  as  various  estates  were  compelled  to  shut 
down  in  that  island,  and  for  1933  the  number  will  probably  not  exceed  20,000. 
The  cost  of  living  for  the  native  population  continued  to  decline. 

A  fall. in  the  cost  of  food  for  European  families  took  place  during  the  year; 
the  figure  for  November  was  100,  or  at  the  same  level  as  that  of  1913. 

INDUSTRY 

Interest  in  local  manufacturing  received  a  stimulus  from  the  introduction 
of  quota  restrictions  and  the  increase  of  customs  duties.  Nevertheless,  agricul- 
ture continues  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

Sugar. — Java  continues  to  obtain  her  share  of  the  world  export  sugar  trade — 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  production  has  been  so 
much  larger  than  export  that  the  present  surplus  of  2,500,000  tons  exists.  The 
sugar  exports  of  Netherlands  India  are  handled  by  a  government-controlled  pool, 
which  disposed  of  1,600,000  tons  of  sugar  during  the  year.   This  figure  is  con- 
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sidered  satisfactory  in  the  circumstances,  but  with  production  of  1,400,000  tons 
in  1933  it  is  apparent  that  the  surplus  is  not  being  appreciably  diminished. 

It  has  been  the  slump  in  this  industry  more  than  in  any  other  that 
has  brought  severe  depression  to  Netherlands  India.  Prices  declined  steadily 
throughout  the  year,  with  no  prospect  of  an  improvement  in  1934.  The  world 
stocks  of  sugar  in  April,  1933,  were  249  per  cent  of  the  average  stocks  in  1925-29. 
The  position  of  Java  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  the  sugar-exporting  countries, 
and  the  action  of  a  number  of  the  banks  in  writing  off  their  sugar  holdings  is 
significant.  Local  consumption,  although  only  a  minor  consideration,  has  con- 
tinued to  decline.  The  number  of  Europeans  and  their  purchasing  power  have 
decreased.  An  excise  duty  of  2  guilder  cents  a  kilo  cent  Canadian  a  pound) 
on  all  locally  consumed  sugar  has  been  imposed. 

Conditions  have  compelled  restriction  in  sugar  cultivation;  in  1934  only 
20  per  cent  of  the  area  devoted  to  sugar  in  1932  is  expected  to  be  cultivated.  By 
means  of  restriction  it  is  estimated  that  stocks  will  be  reduced  to  105,000  tons 
by  the  end  of  the  1935  crop  year. 

Rubber. — A  rise  in  rubber  quotations  early  in  May  was  looked  on  as  an 
indication  that  a  scheme  of  restriction  would  be  adopted.  An  improvement  in 
the  automobile  trade  and  the  purchase  of  rubber  as  a  "  hedge  "  against  currency 
depreciation  added  momentum  to  the  movement.  A  quotation  of  4-4  Canadian 
cents  per  pound  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  increased  to  5-4  cents  in  May,  7*6 
cents  in  July,  and  ended  the  year  slightly  above  this  level.  The  statistical  posi- 
tion of  the  industry  does  not  appear  to  justify  these  prices,  but  with  restriction 
a  definite  possibility,  they  can  easily  be  maintained.  At  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, 1933,  the  total  area  out  of  tapping  in  Netherlands  India  was  19-4  per  cent 
of  the  total  tappable  area  ;  on  November  1  it  was  15*3  per  cent.  Any  increase  in 
prices  would  result  in  the  opening  up  of  abandoned  areas,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  notice  that  the  bulk  of  the  increases  have  occurred  in  Java  where  estate  cul- 
ture is  a  larger  factor  than  in  the  Outer  Islands. 

Total  production  of  rubber  in  1932  amounted  to  150,901  tons,  compared 
with  an  estimated  production  in  1933  in  excess  of  165,000  tons. 

Tea. — The  outstanding  event  in  the  tea  trade  in  1933  was  the  international 
restriction  agreement.  Export  licences  control  the  quantities  leaving  the  countries 
signatory  to  the  agreement;  for  Netherlands  India,  85  per  cent  of  the  1931 
figures.  The  measure  was  effective  as  from  April  1,  1933,  and  as  a  result  the 
value  of  exports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  are  valued  at  $14,271,000 
compared  with  $17,782,000  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1932.  Although  the 
ordinance  made  no  attempt  to  restrict  production,  this  automatically  occurred, 
the  figures  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1932  and  1933  being  65,210  tons  and 
59,853  tons  respectively.  By  applying  a  small  export  duty,  a  fund  has  been 
created  to  foster  the  consumption  of  tea,  the  use  of  which  has  been  slowly 
diminishing  throughout  the  world.  The  exchange  fluctuations  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  which  are  the  countries  with  the  largest  tea  consumption,  has  tended 
to  hinder  sales.  Rumours  of  restriction,  current  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
kept  prices  at  a  satisfactory  level.  As  time  went  on,  an  improvement  in  quota- 
tions occurred  from  4  cents  a  pound  in  January  to  8  V  cents  in  August.  December 
found  these  prices  well  maintained.  The  longer  the  restriction  has  been  applied, 
the  more  favourable  has  the  statistical  position  become,  stocks  in  principal  con- 
suming countries  being  lower  at  present  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

Coffee. — Although  the  word  coffee  connotes  the  island  of  Java,  the  whole  of 
Netherlands  India  has  not  obtained  an  average  of  more  than  6  per  cent  of  world 
coffee  exports  in  the  past  eight  years.  The  policy  adopted  by  Brazil  of  making 
sales  at  low  prices  brought  about  a  decline  in  values  thai  was  contrary  to  general 
trends.    The  index  for  basic  materials  rose  with  some  fluctuations  from  100  in 
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July.  1932,  to  105-5  in  October,  1933,  while  that  for  coffee  at  these  two  periods 
was  respectively  100  and  65-5.  The  value  of  the  coffee  exports  from  Netherlands 
India  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  amounted  to  $13,441,000,  compared 
with  819,916,000  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year.  Quantities  for  these 
same  periods  were  65,853  tons  and  109,355  tons  respectively.  The  outlook  for 
coffee  cultivation  is  not  encouraging. 

Pepper. — Although  Netherlands  India  no  longer  has  the  monopoly  on  the 
export  of  pepper  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  is 
still  the  most  important  world  supplier,  the  average  over  the  past  eight  years 
being  70  per  cent.  The  average  price  of  all  varieties  of  pepper  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  $19.60  per  220  pounds;  by  the  middle  of  the  year  it  had  increased 
to  $27.90;  and  in  October  it  had  fallen  again  to  $19.40.  As  the  year  closed  a 
strengthening  in  prices  was  noticeable. 

Mining. — Tin,  crude  oil,  coal,  gold,  silver,  manganese  ore,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phate comprise  the  mining  industry  of  Netherlands  India.  Of  these,  only  the 
first  three  are  of  importance. 

In  spite  of  an  effective  restriction  on  world  tin  production,  prices  in  1933 
were  not  satisfactory.  Taking  the  index  value  in  1913  as  100,  the  figure  for 
January,  1933,  was  50.  A  high  point  of  82  was  reached  in  June;  on  December  1 
the  figure  was  74.  Prices  during  various  months  of  the  year  per  220  pounds  were 
as  follows:  January,  $70.30;  March,  $74.10;  May,  $98.35;  July,  $108.19;  Sep- 
tember, $100.60;  October,  $100.71;  November,  $104.22. 

The  improvement  in  the  automobile  industry  accounts  for  the  better  prices, 
but  the  position  of  the  industry  is  still  unsatisfactory.  In  1930,  19,952  labourers 
were  employed  in  mining  tin  in  Netherlands  India;  in  1933  the  number  fell  below 
6,000.  In  1930  there  were  60  large  and  125  small  production  centres  on  the 
island  of  Banka.   It  is  planned  to  operate  no  more  than  13  mines  during  1934. 

The  export  of  petroleum  products  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933 
amounted  to  3,994,456  tons  ($56,707,800),  an  increase  of  380,049  tons  ($3,210,600) 
over  the  same  period  of  1932.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  produced  in 
the  territory  comes  from  the  wells  in  Sumatra,  40  per  cent  from  Borneo,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  from  Java.  The  proportion  of  Netherlands  India's  pro- 
duction to  world  totals  ranges  between  2  and  3  per  cent. 

The  output  of  coal  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  fell  from  899,729 
tons  in  1932  to  894,772  tons  in  1933.  State-owned  mines  reported  a  loss  on  opera- 
tions, and  now  that  Japan  is  developing  the  Fushun  mines,  among  the  richest  in 
the  world,  it  has  been  suggested  that  local  coal-mining  be  abandoned. 

Gold  mines  in  Netherlands  India  are  not  of  great  importance,  the  bulk  of 
the  returns  being  produced  in  conjunction  with  silver.  The  low  price  of  silver 
throughout  the  year  impeded  progress,  while  known  resources  are  almost 
exhausted. 

The  mining  of  sulphur  paralleled  the  decline  in  the  activity  in  the  rubber 
industry.  A  use  in  the  refining  of  sugar  was  developed,  but  with  so  many  mills 
closed,  this  outlet  has  not  been  of  much  assistance. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Railways. — The  deficit  on  the  operation  of  the  State  Railways  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Declining  revenues  in  1932  persuaded  the  Government  to  check 
motor  transport  competition  by  increasing  licence  rates.  Although  this  new 
vehicle  tax  became  effective  January  1,  1933,  it  has  not  had  the  desired  effect. 
Increasing  numbers  of  large  Diesel-powered  trucks  are  operating  upon  the  excel- 
lent roadways  that  cover  the  island  of  Java,  and  the  movement  will  grow  unless 
it  is  taxed  out  of  existence  or  rail  rates  are  reduced  to  competitive  levels.  The 
total  revenues  from  rail  passenger  traffic  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1932 
amounted  to  $8,859,000.  For  the  same  period  in  1933  the  revenue  was  $6,855,600. 
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The  corresponding  figures  for  freight  traffic  were  $25,962,600  and  $17,869,200. 
How  far  out  of  line  freight  rates  are  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  rice  dealers  in 
Bat  a  via  find  it  cheaper  to  send  their  product  to  the  neighbouring  port  of  Sema- 
rang  in  Java,  by  Japanese  boats  via  Japan,  than  by  direct  rail  route. 

Shipping. — The  condition  of  shipping  did  not  improve  during  1933.  Returns 
from  the  various  harbours  indicate  diminution  in  number  and  gross  weight  of 
ships  calling.  Taking  the  average  freight  rates  1923-25  as  100,  the  rates  to  North 
America  remained  constant  throughout  the  year  at  87-3.  Rates  to  Europe, 
which  were  71-4  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  declined  to  63-5  in  December. 
The  direct  service  between  Vancouver  and  the  Middle  East  was  maintained  on 
a  satisfactory  basis,  while  a  number  of  lines  have  made  Halifax  an  optional 
port  of  call  and  two  lines  a  regular  stop.  A  recent  reduction  in  Suez  Canal  rates 
has  had  the  effect  of  favouring  European  manufacturers,  although  the  differ- 
ences are  so  small  that  an  adverse  effect  on  Western  Canada  shipments  is  not 
expected. 

Airways. — The  weekly  airmail  service  between  Holland  and  the  colonies  con- 
tinued almost  regularly.  Dutch  airlines  cover  routes  in  Netherlands  India  with 
a  total  length  of  3,506  miles.  The  time  taken  for  flight  from  Amsterdam  to 
Batavia  ordinarily  is  seven  days.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  number  of 
special  flights  were  undertaken  to  indicate  future  possibilities.  A  four-day  flight 
was  accomplished,  which  presages  further  reduction  in  flying  time.  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  this  territory  can  expedite  exchange  of  correspondence  by 
employing  this  airmail  system.  Envelopes  should  be  superscribed,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  airmail  markings,  "via  England/Holland/Royal  Dutch  Airways  to 
Java." 

TRADE 

Trade  figures  for  the  whole  of  1933  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  for  the 
ten  months  ending  October  31  exports  totalled  6,964,000  tons  valued  at  $243,- 
600,000  against  7,150,700  tons  at  $294,960,000  in  the  same  period  of  1932.  Imports 
for  the  same  period  were  1,383,100  tons  valued  at  $154,620,000  as  compared  with 
1,418,200  tons  valued  at  $201,060,000  in  1932.  The  only  import  products  to 
record  higher  values  in  1933  were  hides  and  skins,  and  miscellaneous  articlesr 
while  export  value  increases  appeared  in  fibre,  tin,  petroleum  and  petroleum  pro- 
ducts, and  native  rubber.  Due  to  advance  notice  that  an  increase  in  customs 
duties  would  be  applied  early  in  January,  1934,  an  increase  in  imports  in  the  last 
two  months  of  1933  was  noticeable. 

SUMMARY 

The  sugar  industry  of  Netherlands  India,  once  the  leading  activity  in  Java, 
is  never  likely  again  to  be  as  important  as  it  was.  Countries  which  formerly 
were  its  best  customers  have  become  self-sufficient  through  protected  beet  sugar 
industries.  A  rubber  restriction  scheme  may  bring  better  rubber  prices,  but  with 
production  limited  to  present  demand,  prospects  are  not  bright.  New  uses  for 
rubber  may  increase  the  outlets,  but  in  Netherlands  India  the  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  heavy  supplies  of  native  rubber  which  make  their  appearance 
upon  every  increase  in  price.  The  outlook  for  tea  is  not  discouraging,  although 
the  present  prices  are  very  low  and  many  estates  are  unable  to  operate  profitably. 
The  end  of  the  year  found  the  price  of  tea  somewhat  higher  than  three  months 
earlier,  and  those  estates  now  operating  can  cover  expenses  provided  no  further 
price  recessions  occur.  The  outlook  for  coffee  is  discouraging;  the  price  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  close  to  the  lowest  recorded.  Practically  all  the  tin  mines 
operated  at  a  loss  during  1933,  and  although  the  restriction  scheme  helped  to 
stimulate  prices,  net  returns  were  considerably  smaller. 

Probably  the  greatest  hindrance  to  recovery  is  the  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment finances.   Industries  and  individuals  alike  are  at  the  present  time  burdened 
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with  excessive  taxation,  which  renders  difficult  competition  with  countries  less 
heavily  weighted  and  discourages  the  introduction  of  new  capital.  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  gold  standard  is  a  handicap,  with  Netherlands  India's  chief  com- 
petitors  operating  on  depreciated  currencies.  The  increasing  activity  of  Japanese 
trading  organizations  has  greatly  affected  such  interests  as  those  of  Dutch  for- 
warding agents,  shippers,  insurance  brokers,  and  banks. 

MARKET  FOR  STOVES  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  Argentine  gold  peso  equals  96  cents 

Canadian  at  par) 

Buenos  Aires,  March  5,  1934. — Argentina  has  in  the  past  offered  an  opening 
for  some  types  of  Canadian  stoves  which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  interested 
manufacturers.  However,  for  various  reasons,  Canadian  stoves  are  not  being 
imported  at  the  present  time,  and  with  a  view  to  outlining  the  present  position  a 
general  survey  of  the  market  has  been  made. 

ELECTRIC  STOVES 

The  sale  of  electric  stoves  in  Argentina,  in  spite  of  extensive  propaganda 
carried  out  in  the  form  of  cooking  demonstrations  and  advertising,  has  never 
reached  any  proportions.  In  the  first  instance,  the  reason  for  the  very  restricted 
sales  was  stated  to  be  the  high  cost  of  electric  current,  but  this  was  to  some 
extent  remedied  several  years  ago.  Another  reason  is  that  families  in  a  financial 
position  to  purchase  electric  stoves  invariably  employ  cooks  who  have  never  taken 
to  electric  cooking;  their  preference  is  for  coal  or  gas  stoves,  and  the  better-class 
homes  and  many  apartment  buildings  have  both  types  installed. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  the  companies  supplying  electric  current  to  the 
City  of  Buenos  Aires  commenced  an  active  advertising  campaign  of  electrical 
appliances  for  household  use.  Cooking  demonstrations  were  held,  and,  provided 
a  stove  met  with  their  approval,  they  exhibited  it  in  their  showrooms.  They 
did  not,  however,  act  as  agents  for  manufacturers  whose  stoves  they  exhibited, 
but  passed  on  to  the  local  representative  the  names  and  addresses  of  inquirers. 
At  this  time  also  several  United  States  and  German  manufacturers  with  local 
branches  in  this  city,  actively  engaged  in  propaganda,  which  included  cooking 
demonstrations. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1930  it  looked  as  if  electric  stoves  were  going  to  sell 
fairly  well,  and  several  Canadian  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  had  exhibited 
in  the  Canadian  pavilion  of  the  British  Empire  Trade  exhibition  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  early  in  1931,  were  able  to  make  connections.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
general  world  depression  began  to  make  itself  felt  soon  afterwards,  and  the  high 
duties,  assessed  on  a  weight  basis,  together  with  the  propaganda  being  conducted, 
set  in  motion  local  activity  which  has  steadily  increased  ever  since. 

Local  production  is  primarily  one  of  assembly,  although  the  enamelling  is 
done  locally.  The  filaments,  plates,  switches,  etc.,  are  all  imported.  The  estab- 
lishment of  local  factories,  together  with  the  competition  offered  by  local  branches 
of  large  manufacturers,  has  made  it  practically  impossible  for  manufacturers 
operating  through  agents  to  get  any  business,  and  one  firm  of  large  importers  still 
have  a  number  of  stoves  on  hand  imported  several  years  ago,  which  they  have 
been  unable  to  dispose  of. 

At  the  present  time  the  demand  for  electric  stoves  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  new  apartment  buildings.  Such  trade  nearly  always  calls  for  a  stove  of  special 
dimensions,  and  the  complaint  of  agents  is  that  when  they  approach  the  architect 
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in  charge  of  the  new  building,  the  time  allowed  for  submission  of  prices  is  not 
long  enough  for  them  to  forward  the  specifications  to  their  principals  abroad 
and  submit  their  tenders  before  the  closing  date.  The  result  is  that  the  order 
is  placed  with  a  local  concern  owing  to  price  considerations,  or  with  the  local 
branch  of  a  manufacturer  which  is  able  to  quote  quickly  on  stoves  other  than 
standard  models.  Service  is  an  important  factor  in  sales,  and  the  general 
impression  is  that  repairs  and  adjustments  will  be  better  looked  after  if  the  stoves 
are  purchased  from  a  local  manufacturer  or  direct  branch  warehouse  where  spare 
parts  and  experienced  staffs  are  readily  available. 

GAS  STOVES 

Argentina  has  afforded  a  good  market  for  foreign  gas  stove  manufacturers. 
British  and  German  stoves,  due  to  their  more  economical  burners,  obtain  the 
major  portion  of  the  sales.  An  investigation  undertaken  in  1930  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1372,  May  17,  1930,  page  743),  showed  that 
the  usual  type  of  star  burner  used  by  Canadian  manufacturers  was  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  successful  marketing  of  Canadian  stoves  in  Argentina,  as 
although  two  litres  of  water  were  brought  to  the  boiling  point  in  three  minutes 
less  time,  it  required  122  litres  of  gas  as  compared  to  62  litres  used  by  the 
popular  British-type  burner.  Cost  being  the  paramount  consideration,  stoves 
equipped  with  British  or  German  burners  were  therefore  preferred  to  all  others 
on  this  market.  Several  Canadian  manufacturers  of  gas  stoves  became  interested 
in  this  market,  and  connections  were  established.  Some  of  these  stoves  were 
exhibited  at  the  British  Empire  Trade  Exhibition  held  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
created  a  favourable  impression  which  led  to  fair  initial  sales  being  made,  fol- 
io wng  successful  tests  as  to  gas  consumption  resulting  from  alterations  in  the 
original  burners. 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  electric  stoves,  the  bright  pros- 
pects of  1931  faded  and  repeat  orders  were  not  forthcoming.  The  high  duties, 
coupled  with  extensive  propaganda  of  the  local  gas  company  which  stimulated 
sales,  aroused  interest  in  local  manufacture.  Local  manufacture  was  also  greatly 
assisted  during  the  past  two  years  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  foreign  exchange 
to  pay  for  imported  stoves.  The  local  product  is  steadily  improving  in  quality, 
resulting  in  the  slow  but  sure  elimination  of  imports  of  foreign-made  gas  stoves. 

Gas  stove  imports  are  included  in  the  figures  for  those  of  mineral  oil  and 
alcohol  burning,  consequently  an  accurate  figure  cannot  be  given  as  to  imports, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  they  form  the  major  portion,  which  in  1930  totalled 
1,336,579  kilograms;  in  1931,  874,474;  and  in  1932,  115,149  kilograms. 

To  some  extent  the  great  drop  in  imports  is  due  to  the  general  depression 
and  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  exchange,  but  the  main  factor  is 
local  manufacture  protected  by  a  high  duty. 

As  stated  above,  the  high  rate  of  duty  charged  on  imports  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  local  manufacture.  Imports  were  valued  at  48  gold  centavos 
per  kilogram  and  paid  32  plus  10  per  cent  on  this  valuation.  Under  the  Roca 
Agreement  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  Argentina,  and  which  became 
effective  on  October  10,  1933,  the  rate  of  duty  remained  the  same,  but  the  value 
was  reduced  from  48  gold  centavos  per  kilogram  to  40  gold  centavos.  Canadian 
stoves,  as  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1557  (December  2, 
1933,  page  928),  were  accorded  with  other  countries  the  benefits  of  this  chance. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  reaction  in  tariff  will  enable  Canadian  stoves  to  compete 
effectively. 

IRON  STOVES 

Protected  by  a  high  tariff,  the  manufacture  of  iron  stoves  is  highly 
developed  in  Argentina.    Prior  to  the  Roca  Agreement^  signed  in  October,  1933. 
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all  typos  of  iron  stoves  for  coal  burning  were  valued  for  customs  purposes  at 
40  gold  centavos  per  kilogram  and  paid  32  plus  10  per  cent  duty  on  this  valu- 
ation.  Under  the  agreement  the  valuation  was  reduced  to  32  gold  centavos  per 
kilogram.  The  effect  of  this  protection  can  be  seen  in  the  imports,  which  for 
1930  wore  valued  on  the  above  basis  at  39,458  gold  pesos;  in  1931  at  26,548;  and 
in  1932  at  35,663  gold  pesos.  France  was  the  principal  country  exporting  to 
this  market,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Germany. 

The  majority  of  the  iron  stoves  imported  are  to  supply  a  special  require- 
ment or  are  heaters  principally  of  the  salamander  type.  The  keenness  of  local 
competition  plus  a  much  cheaper  price  prevents  foreign  competition.  Again, 
local  stoves  are  largely  made  of  sheet  steel,  which  is  preferred  to  cast  iron,  result- 
ing in  a  restricted  market  for  stoves  of  this  type. 

The  sale  of  stoves  iand  heaters  outside  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  larger  towns 
is  limited;  in  the  interior  open  fires  for  burning  wood  are  mostly  used-.  Hero 
also  the  primitive  brick  oven  is  used,  and  braziers  in  the  form  of  open  cooking 
stoves  are  very  popular;  they  are  used  by  the  poorer  working-class  families 
who  live  in  one  room  and  cook  their  meals  in  the  corridor,  as  is  also  done  by 
farm  labourers. 

KITCHEN  RANGES 

Cooking  in  the  larger  homes  is  done  on  large  coal  stoves,  as  they  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  average  cook  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  roasts,  most  of  the 
meat  is  cooked  over  open  fires.  Therefore  all  the  coal  stoves  here  have  a  pro- 
tected grill  at  one  end  for  this  purpose  which  is  not  found  on  Canadian  stoves. 
Few  stoves  such  as  sold  in  Canada  are  to  be  found  in  this  country;  those 
imported  are  utilized  in  the  homes  of  Britishers  or  North  Americans.  Argen- 
tines and  other  resident  foreign  peoples  are  satisfied  with  the  more  cheaply 
constructed  local  products. 

OIL  STOVES 

Oil  stoves  are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  smaller  family  homes  in 
suburban  districts  for  cooking  purposes,  but  their  use  chiefly  is  confined  to  heat- 
ing. Few  of  the  old  buildings  or  houses  have  central  heating  and  oil  heaters  are 
resorted  to  largely.  Efforts  to  sell  Canadian  oil  cookers  and  heaters  have  not 
met  with  success  due  to  price  competition. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  IN  COLOMBIA,  1933 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  March  17,  1934. — The  dominant  factors  in  the  economic 
position  of  Colombia  during  the  past  year  were  the  financial  situation  marked 
by  fluctuating  rates  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  local  currency  and  the 
international  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  Leticia  incident.  Colombia  con- 
centrated troops  early  in  the  year  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Amazon,  and  the 
country's  expenditures  for  war  purposes  probably  exceeded  10,000,000  pesos. 
The  National  Government  was  forced  to  suspend  interest  payments  on  the 
foreign  debt,  issuing  scrip  to  bondholders  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  with 
no  provision  being  made  in  the  1934  Budget  for  interest  payments. 

exchange  situation 

Control  of  foreign  exchange  remained  in  effect  during  the  year.  The 
official  rate  of  exchange  was  increased  at  different  times  until  it  reached  1-26 
pesos  to  the  United  States  dollar  against  1-05  at  par.  In  September  the  regu- 
lations were  modified  to  the  extent  that  holders  of  foreign  drafts  could  sell  15 
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per  cent  of  their  exchange  to  the  Central  Bank  at  a  fixed  rate  of  1-13  and 
receive  a  certificate  for  the  remaining  85  per  cent  which  could  be  sold  in  the  open 
market.  The  peso  immediately  fell  as  low  as  1  •  70,  but  strengthened  later,  and  is 
currently  quoted  at  around  1*42  to  the  dollar.  The  certificates  in  question  must 
be  negotiated  within  thirty  days  and  a  permit  obtained  for  the  remittance  of 
funds  abroad.  The  amount  of  blocked  peso  credits  held  for  account  of  foreign 
firms  dating  from  September,  1931,  was  reduced  substantially  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  action  can  be  taken  shortly 
to  release  in  part  foreign  credits  dating  prior  to  September,  1931,  for  which 
permits  are  not  being  issued  at  present  by  the  Control  Board. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

National  Government  revenues  during  1933  aggregated  40,126,000  pesos, 
an  increase  from  35,523,000  pesos  in  1932.  Revenue  from  import  duties  at 
22,808,000  pesos,  representing  55  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues,  showed  an 
increase  of  4,844,000  pesos  as  compared  with  1932. 

Production  of  gold  in  Colombia  amounted  to  373,729  ounces  valued  at 
$7,938,004  in  1932,  a  substantial  increase  from  248,249  ounces  produced  in  1932 
and  194,274  ounces  in  1931.  A  decree  issued  in  April  last  provided  that  all 
gold  mined  in  Colombia  must  be  sold  to  the  Central  Bank.  This  was  later 
modified  to  permit  foreign  mining  companies  to  export  40  per  cent  of  their 
production. 

NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  external  debt  of  the  National  Government  amounted  to  58,797,200 
pesos  at  the  end  of  1933,  a  reduction  from  62,846,700  pesos  in  1932.  Indebted- 
ness to  foreign  banks  reached  a  total  of  $17,678,263,  while  the  internal  debt 
amounted  to  70,743,017  pesos  in  1933. 

TARIFF  LEGISLATION 

The  increases  in  import  duties  which  became  effective  in  the  latter  part 
of  1931  and  in  1932  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  past  year.  The 
duty  rates  on  practically  all  foodstuffs  are  prohibitive.  Wheat  purchases 
abroad  continue  at  a  fraction  of  their  former  level.  Trade  in  manufactured 
commodities,  particularly  luxury  goods,  has  been  similarly  restricted.  Many 
new  local  industries  have  been  established  under  the  protection  of  the  tariff. 
The  principal  difficulty,  however,  is  that  the  centres  of  population  are  so  widely 
separated  that  consumers  in  cities  other  than  where  the  industry  is  established 
are  severely  penalized.  In  the  flour-milling  industry,  while  there  are  mills  in 
both  Barranquilla  and  Bogota,  the  former  must  bring  their  wheat  from  the 
interior.  Flour  is  quoted  at  2-68  pesos  per  arroba  (one  arroba  equals  32-384 
pounds)  at  Barranquilla  against  1-71  pesos  at  Bogota.  In  this  instance  the 
consumer  on  the  coast  pays  the  higher  price. 

The  United  States  and  Colombia  signed  a  commercial  agreement  in  Decem- 
ber last.  Details  of  this  agreement  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  announce- 
ment was  made  to  the  effect  than  in  return  for  coffee  being  retained  on  the  free 
list  entering  the  United  States,  Colombia  will  reduce  the  import  duties  on  cer- 
tain food  and  manufactured  products. 

COFFEE  PRODUCTION 

Coffee  accounts  for  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from 
Colombia  other  than  oil.  The  United  States  in  turn  consumes  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  the  coffee  shipped  from  Colombia.  Canada  obtains  a  large  share  of  her  coffee 
requirements  from  Colombia. 
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The  quantity  of  coffee  produced  in  Colombia  has  shown  a  steady  increase 
since  1923.  Exports  for  the  1932-33  crop  at  3,281,323  sacks  of  132  pounds  were 
60  per  cent  higher  than  ten  years  ago.  Colombian  coffee  is  of  the  "  mild  type  " 
used  for  blending  purposes,  and  an  outlet  seems  assured  abroad  despite  general 
over-production  in  world  producing  countries. 

Coffee  prices  strengthened  during  the  last  half  of  1933,  and  in  addition 
ombian  producers  benefited  through  the  lower  exchange  value  of  the  peso. 

OIL  PRODUCTION 

Production  of  oil  in  Colombia  at  13,154,000  barrels  showed  a  decrease  from 
16,414,000  barrels  in  1932.  Canada  takes  approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
exports  of  crude  oil  from  Colombia.  The  United  States  takes  the  greater  part 
of  the  remainder,  with  relatively  small  shipments  going  to  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Argentina. 

AGRICULTURE 

Higher  duties  on  foodstuffs  were  imposed  in  1931  with  the  object  of  relieving 
the  financial  situation  as  well  as  to  stimulate  domestic  production  of  agricultural 
products.  The  result  has  been  the  virtual  exclusion  of  foreign  food  products  from 
Colombia.  Imports  of  wheat  fell  from  33,193  tons  in  1929  and  24,492  tons  in 
1931  to  9,976  tons  in  1932.  Similarly,  flour  imports  decreased  from  4,914  tons  in 
1931  to  637  tons  the  following  year  due  to  the  increased  duties.  Domestic  pro- 
duction of  wheat  was  estimated  at  77,000  tons  in  1931.  Production  had  only 
increased  to  83,000  tons  in  1933. 

Production  of  potatoes  shows  a  somewhat  greater  increase,  the  total  for 
1933  being  200,000  against  150,000  tons  in  1931.  Rice  production  increased  dur- 
ing this  period  from  41,000  to  53,000  tons,  but  imports  dropped  from  54,692  tons 
in  1929  to  14,633  tons  in  1933. 

The  cotton  crop  in  1933  was  below  the  requirements  of  the  local  textile  mills, 
which  have  been  working  overtime  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  grades  of 
cloth.  Production  of  cotton  last  year  was  estimated  at  7,800  tons.  Colombia 
produces  an  excellent  quality  of  tobacco. 

Cattle  raising  is  the  principal  agricultural  industry  in  Colombia.  Beef  is 
not  produced  for  export,  but  is  sufficient  for  local  consumption. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Exports  from  Colombia  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1933,  were  valued 
at  71,347,000  pesos,  of  which  coffee  accounted  for  48,250,000  pesos.  Total  imports 
during  this  period  amounted  to  48,153,000  pesos,  snowing  a  substantial  increase 
from  30,649,000  pesos  in  1932. 

Exports  of  coffee  increased  to  5,340,000  pesos  in  value  last  year.  The  quan- 
tity shipped  was  slightly  higher  than  in  1932,  and  in  addition  better  prices  were 
obtained  during  the  latter  half  of  1933.  Banana  exports  showed  a  decrease  of 
4,876,000  pesos,  as  also  did  oil  at  9,437,000  pesos.  Shipments  of  hides,  tobacco, 
and  platinum  were  relatively  small  last  year. 

The  increase  in  imports  into  Colombia  in  1933  may  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  exchange  value  of  the  Colombian  peso  was  maintained 
officially  at  an  artificially  high  rate  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Conse- 
quently importers  purchased  more  than  their  normal  requirements  abroad  in 
anticipation  of  a  change  in  the  rate.  The  drop  in  the  value  of  the  peso  in  Sep- 
tember had  the  effect  of  again  reducing  imports.  Purchase  of  war  materials 
abroad  by  the  Government  also  was  an  important  factor  last  year  in  the  trade 
position  of  Colombia. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

CLOCKS  AND  CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports  that,  under  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  4  Order,  1934,  which  has  just  received 
the  final  approval  of  Parliament,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import  into  the  United 
Kingdom  clocks  or  clock  movements  of  the  descriptions  specified  in  the  order 
unless  they  bear  an  indication  of  origin.  The  form  of  marking  prescribed  is  set 
forth  in  a  detailed  manner  in  the  schedule  to  the  order,  which  is  reproduced 
below:  — 

Class  or  Description  of  Goods  Application  of  Indication  of  Origin 

Class  I 

Clocks  whose  primary  function  is  to  indi- 
cate the  time  of  day,  including  clocks 
mechanically  driven,  electrically  driven 
(either  from  mains  or  batteries),  electro- 
magnetieally  driven  or  electrically  wound, 
and  also  boudoir  and  travelling  clocks — 

(a)  with  dials   Durably  marked  in  a  contrasting  colour  on 

the  face  of  the  dial  or  on  a  metal  plate 
or  label  riveted  thereto. 

(b)  without  dials   Durably  marked  in  a  contrasting  colour  on 

the  front  of  the  clock  or  on  a  metal  plate 
or  label  riveted  thereto. 

Class  II 

Movements,  with  or  without  escapements,  of 
clocks  of  the  description  as  specified  in 
Class  I  (a)  of  this  schedule — 

(a)  with  dials   Durably  marked  in  a  contrasting  colour  on 

the  face  of  the  dial  or  on  ia  metal  plate 
(£>)  without  dials:  or  label  riveted  thereto. 

(i)  with  backplate   Die-stamped,   engraved   or  moulded  on  the 

backplate  or  on  a  metal  plate  or  label 
riveted  thereto. 

(ii)  without  backplate   Die-stamped,  engraved   or  moulded   on  the 

movement  or  on  a  metal  plate  or  label 
riveted  thereto. 

Class  III 

Clockwork  movements  whose  primary  func- 
tion is  to  record  or  determine  intervals  of 
time  and  not  to  indicate  the  time  of  day — 

(a)  with  dials   Durably  marked  in  a  contrasting  colour  on 

the  face  of  the  dial  or  on  a  metal  plate 

(b)  without  dials:  or  label  riveted  thereto. 

(i)  with  backplate   Die-stamped,   engraved   or  moulded   on  the 

backplate  or  on  a  metal  plate  or  label 
...     .  ,     .    .  .  riveted  thereto. 

(n)  without  backplate   Die-stamped,  engraved  or  moulded   on  the 

movement  or  on  a  metal  plate  or  label 

~,      t t r  riveted  thereto. 

Class  IV 

Synchronous  electric  motors  of  the  type  com- 
monly used  for  clocks,  movements  of  clocks 
or  clockwork  movements  of  the  descrip- 
tions specified  in  Classes  I,  II,  and  III 

respectively  of  this  schedule  Die-stamped,  engraved   or   moulded   on  the 

motor  or  on  a  metal  plate  or  label  riveted 

Class  V  theret°- 

Platform  escapements   Die-stamped  or  engraved  on  the  front  of  the 

platform. 

The  order  comes  into  force  on  June  22,  1934. 
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BACON  AND  HAM 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nov 
1533,  dated  June  17,  1933,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports 
under  date  March  29  that  an  Order  in  Council  has  been  made  under  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Parliament,  making  compulsory 
the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  bacon  and  ham  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  order  it  will  be  unlawful  to  import  into  this  country 
bacon  and  ham  unless  these  products  are  marked  so  as  to  indicate  their  country 
of  origin.  In  the  case  of  bacon  or  ham  with  the  rind  upon  it  the  indication  of 
origin  must  be  shown  in  the  following  manner: — 

1.  On  importation,  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  either  wholesale  or  by  retail — 

(1)  each  side  of  bacon  shall  bear  the  indication  of  origin  branded  or  stamped  durably 
and  conspicuously  on  ithe  rind  in  block  letters  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  height  and  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  apart,  in  two  lines  of  letters 
adjoining  on  the  gammon  hock  and  extending  from  the  gammon  hock  to  (a)  the 
end  of  the  forehock  and  (b)  to  the  end  of  the  top  collar  so  that  the  indication  of 
origin  shall  appear  on  all  the  standard  joints  or  cuts; 

(ii)  Each  ham  or  separate  portion  of  a  ham  or  of  a  side  of  bacon  shall  be  marked  on 
the  rind  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  (i)  above,  and  in  the  same  relative  position  as  if 
such  ham  or  portion  of  a  ham  or  of  a  side  of  bacon  had  formed  part  of  a  complete 
side  of  bacon  which  had  been  so  marked. 

2.  (1)  In  the  case  of  bacon  or  ham  from  which  the  rind  has  been  removed  before 
importation  the  indication  of  origin  shall  be  marked  as  follows: — 

(a)  On  importation,  by  means  of  either  (i)  stamping  or  branding  on  the  bacon  or  ham 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  1  (i)  or  1  (ii)  of  this  order  in  the  case  of 
bacon  or  ham  which  has  its  rind  upon  it,  or  (ii)  printing,  stencilling,  stamping  or 
branding  indelibly  and  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on  each  container,  wrapper  or 
other  covering  in  block  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  height; 

(b)  On  exposure  for  sale  wholesale  and  on  sale  either  wholesale  or  by  retail,  as  in  (a) 
above. 

(c)  On  exposure  for  sale  by  retail,  either  (i)  as  in  (a)  above,  oi\  (ii)  by  means  of  a  label 
or  show  ticket  prominently  displayed  on  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  bacon  or  ham 
to  which  it  relates,  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible  to  intending  purchasers,  bearing  the 
indication  of  origin  in  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  height. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  bacon  or  ham  from  which  the  rind  has  been  removed  after  importa- 
tion, the  indication  of  origin  shall  be  marked  as  follows: — 

(d)  On  exposure  for  sale  wholesale  and  on  sale  either  wholesale  or  by  retail,  as  in  (a) 

above ; 

(e)  On  exposure  for  sale  by  retail,  as  in  (c)  above. 

The  order,  which  comes  into  operation  on  June  22,  1934,  includes  a  pictorial 
illustration  of  a  side  of  bacon  denoting  the  exact  position  of  specified  marking 
lines  on  the  carcass. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  announce 
that  they  have  under  consideration,  in  connection  with  applications  for  increases 
in  the  import  duty  on  certain  types  of  nails,  the  question  of  the  duty  on  all  kinds 
of  nails,  including  staples,  tacks,  studs  and  spikes  (at  present  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  or,  as  regards  wire  nails  and  wire  staples,  £3  per  ton  when  higher  than 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem).  They  are  also  considering  an  increase  and  conversion 
to  a  specific  basis  of  the  import  duty  on  pipes  for  smoking  tobacco,  etc.,  made 
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wholly  or  mainly  of  wood,  and  wooden  bowls  for  such  pipes  with  stems  drilled  or 
undrilled  (at  present  25  per  cent  ad  valorem),  as  well  as  applications  for  draw- 
back under  section  9  of  the  Finance  Act,  1932,  in  respect  of  (1)  square-cut  wood 
for  the  manufacture  of  certain  bobbins  and  pirns,  and  (2)  rough-turned  wooden 
bobbin  blocks  of  prescribed  size  for  the  manufacture  of  one-piece  textile  bobbins. 

Canadian  products  of  these  classes  are  guaranteed  duty-free  entry  by  the 
Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  Lumber  Shipments  to  United  Kingdom 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  advises  that 
the  Preference  Division  of  the  London  Port  Collectors  Office  inform  him  that  at 
the  present  time  the  Customs  authorities  require  Form  119  (Sale)  in  respect  to 
ordinary  lumber,  whether  hewn,  sawn,  dressed,  planed  or  tongued-and-grooved, 
but  that  if  the  lumber  has  been  subjected  to  any  further  manufacturing  process,. 
120  (Sale)  should  be  employed. 

The  question  of  determining  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  lumber 
which  may  be  regarded  as  manufactured  (Form  120  (Sale))  and  lumber  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  "  growth  or  produce"  (Form  119  (Sale))  has  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time.  The  foregoing  advice  is  given  temporarily  and 
fuller  and  more  definite  information  on  the  subject  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
obtained. 

Licences  for  Imports  of  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  into  Belgium 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels  advises  that  the  Moniteur 
Beige  of  March  22  contained  a  royal  decree,  dated  March  21,  and  effective  March 
24,  stipulating  that  licences  must  be  obtained  by  importers  from  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  or  his  delegate,  for  the  importation  into  Belgium  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

French  Quotas  on  Industrial  Goods 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  the  French 
quotas  on  industrial  goods  for  the  second  quarter  of  1934  were  fixed  by  a  decree 
of  March  31.  The  quota  of  patent  leather  for  Canada  is  6,000  kilograms,  the 
same  as  in  previous  quarters.  The  total  quota  on  insulating  fibreboard  is  3,100 
metric  quintals,  of  which  250  quintals  has  been  allotted  to  "  other  countries," 
including  Canada.  In  the  case  of  vacuum  cleaners  Germany  has  been  allotted 
a  quota  of  196  quintals  and  other  countries  36  quintals. 

French  Quota  on  Frozen  Salmon  Exhausted 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  15721 
(March  17,  1934),  page  424,  Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris, 
cables  that  the  French  quota  on  Canadian  frozen  salmon  is  exhausted  until  July 
1.  However,  any  quantity  shipped  from  Canada  before  April  7  will  be  admitted. 

Swiss  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  writ- 
ing under  date  March  26,  states  that  by  virtue  of  a  federal  decree  the  importa- 
tion into  Switzerland  of  wood  fibre  building  boards  has  been  made  subject  to 
the  quota  law.  This  restriction  is  retroactive  from  February  1,  1934.  Detail- 
are  not  published  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  quotas  are  issued. 
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Malta  Adopts  Tariff  Preferences 

The  British  High  Commissioner,  Ottawa,  advises  that  a  tariff  providing  for 
[mperial  preference  on  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  including  tires,  has  recently 
been  adopted  in  Malta.  The  former  rate  on  these  articles  was  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Under  Article  VIII  of  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Agreement 
the  United  Kingdom  undertook  to  invite  certain  British  Colonies  and  Protec- 
torates  to  accord  to  Canada  new  preferences  which  include  one  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  including  rubber  tires.  When 
complete  information  is  received  an  announcement  will  be  made  in  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  showing  the  new  rates,  preferential  and  general. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  9 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  9,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  April  3,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


April  3 

April  9 

.1407 

$  .1908 

$  .1901 

5 

.1390 

.2341 

.2333 

3£ 

.0072 

.0130 

.0135 

7 

.0247 

.0416 

.0416 

3£ 

.2680 

.2311 

.2293 

2i 

.0252 

.0229 

.0228 

4 

.0392 

.0659 

.0658 

3 

.2382 

.3969 

.3972 

4 

4.8666 

5.1706 

5.1437 

2 

.0130 

.  0096 

.0096 

7 

.4020 

.6763 

.6741 

2* 

.1749 

.2971 

.2976 

4| 

.0526 

.0860 

.0860 

3 

.0176 

.0229 

.0228 

7 

.2680 

.2601 

.2585 

Sh 

.0442 

.0474 

.0472 

5* 

.0060 

.0101 

.0102 

6 

.  1930 

.1366 

.1362 

6 

.2680 

.2671 

.2655 

2* 

.1930 

.3236 

.3229 

2 

1.0000 

.9984 

1 . 0000 

H 

.4245 

.2571 

.2570 

.1196 

.0874 

.0875 

.1217 

.  1048 

.  1050 

~4£ 

.9733 

.5891 

.6250 

4 

.4985 

.2766 

.2770 

4-5 

.2800 

.2321 

.2400 

6 

.1930 

.3220 

.3250 

1.0342 

.8050 

.8025 

1.0000 

.9994 

1.0010 

.3914 

.3880 

.3650 

.3914 

.3875 

~3J 

.4985 

.3045 

.3025 

3.65 

.4020 

.6763 

.6741 

4 

.3506 

.3470 

.4424 

.4600 

.4775 

.5678 

.6062 

.6000 

1.0138 

1.0792 

1.0736 

4.8666 

5.1805 

5.1537 

1.0138 

1.0792 

1.0736 

.0392 

.0665 

.0660 

.0392 

.0665 

.0660 

4.8666 

4.1364 

4.1149 

4.9431 

5.3030 

5.2755 

4.8666 

4.1529 

4.1314 

4.8666 

5.1768 

5.1501 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
Sit.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Frozen  Salmon  

Pilchards  Packed  in  Tins  

Fishmeal  

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Fruits,  Jams  and  Jellies 
Canned  Apples,  Loganberries  and 

Tomato  Puree  

Dried  Apples  

Dried  Apples  

Evaporated  Apples  

Evaporated  Apples  

Evaporated  and  Powdered  Milk. 

Cheddar  Cheese  

Processed  Cheese  

Refined  Sugar  

Hops  

Miscellaneous — 

Men's  and  Women's  Cotton  Un- 
derwear, especially  Fleecy .... 

Silver  Fox  Furs  

Shoe  Eyelets  

Shoemakers'  Thread  

Roller  Skates  

Sporting  Goods,  especially  Hoc- 
key Equipment  

Canvas  

Tire  Cord  Fabrics  

Canvas  or  II cm p  Fire  Hose  

Safety  Razor  Blade  


No. 


263 
264 
265 
266 
267 

268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 


278 
27!) 
280 
281 
282 

283 
28  1 
2S5 
286 
2S7 


Location  of  Enquirer 


Paris,  France  

Durban,  South  Africa. 
Rotterdam,  Holland. . 
Tel-Aviv,  Palestine . . . 
Tel- Aviv,  Palestine . . . 


London,  England  

Hamburg,  Germany.. 

London,  England  

Tel- Aviv,  Palestine . . . 
Tel-Aviv,  Palestine 
Tel-Aviv,  Palestine . . . 

Haifa,  Palestine  

Tel-Aviv,  Palestine. . . 
Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Lima,  Peru  


Glasgow,  Scotland  , 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Wanchai,  Hongkong  

Wanchai,  Hongkong  

"jondon,  England  


Brussels,  Belgium  

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Mexico,  Mexico  

Batavia,  Java  

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Agency 

Purchase 

Agency 

Agency 

Agency 

Purchase 

Agency 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 


Agency 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Purchase 

Agency 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Purchase 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Enquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency- 


Miscellaneous — Con. 

Lamps,  Electric  (Desk  and  Lus- 
tres)   

Newsprint  

Woodpulp  

(1)  Mechanical,  Wet  and  Dry; 

(2)  Chemical,  Strong  Sulphite, 
Kraft  Pulp,  Easy  Bleaching 
Sulphite,  Bleached  Sulphite. 

Chrome  Lithographs  for  Choco- 
late Boxes  

"White  Hickory,  Logs  or  Lumber . 

Composition  Containers  

Hammers,  Axes  and  Shovels  

Automatic  Weighing  Machines, 
Wallpaper,  Rubber  Fabrics, 
etc. 

Skewer-Manufacturing  Machin- 
ery  

Machine  Tools  for  Metal  Work- 
ing  

Druggists'  Supplies  and  Pharma- 
ceuticals   

Ammonia  Aqua  and  Ammonia 
Anhydrous  

Formaldehyde  

Heavy  Chemicals  such  as  Formic 
Acid,  Caustic  Soda,  Acetic 
Acid,  etc  

Chromium  Ore,  Molybdenum, 
Mica  

Automobile  Accessories  

Automotive  Accessories  and  Re- 
placement Parts  


288 
289 
290 


291 
292 
293 
294 

295 


296 

297 

298 

299 
300 

301 

302 
303 

304 


Tel-Aviv,  Palestine 
Vibora,  Havana.  . . 
Brussels,  Belgium . . 


Bucharest,  Roumania.  . 

Kobe,  Japan  

Cheribon,  Java  

Lima,  Peru  

Milan,  Italy  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State 

Brussels,  Belgium  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Batavia,  Java  

Paris,  France  

Lisbon,  Portugal   

Mexico,  Mexico  


Agency 
Agency 
Agency 


Purchase  and  Agency 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Agency 

Agency 
Purchase 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Agency 

Agency 
Agency 


Purchase  and  Agency 

Purchase 
Purchase 

Agency 


Trade  Enquiries  from  British  Guiana 


Fish — Pickled,  Salt  Salmon,  Bloa- 
ters, Pickled  Mackerel,  Pickled 
Herring  and  Pollock  

Salmon  and  Sardines  

Pollock  

PoUock  

Pickeled  Mackerel  

Herring  in  Barrels  

Hard-cured  Gaspe  Cod  

Apples  

Potatoes  

Potatoes  

Potatoes  

Onions  

Ontario  Onions  

Beans  

Oats  

Hay  

Oilmeal  

Pork  Snouts  and  Tails  

Provisions  


305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

316-319 
320 
321 

322-323 
324 

325-327 
328 
329 


Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 


Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 


Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
Agency 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  4;  Montclare,  May  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  11. 

To  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  4;  Beaverbrae,  May  4;  Beaverhill,  May  11 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  3;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  10;  Man- 
chester Producer,  May  17 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  May  4;  Sulairia,  May  11 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  May  4. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  5. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  May  5. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Cunard-Donaldson  Line,  May  16. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Marengo,  Ellermans- Wilson  Line,  May  9. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  8. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  May  4;  Beaverhill,  May  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada 
County,  County  Line  (also  calls  at  Havre  and  Rotterdam),  May  8. 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Frankfurt,  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line, 
May  11. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  May  4;  Valprato,  May  15 — both  Mont- 
real Shipping  Co. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavia  America  Line  (docs 
not  call  at  Gothenburg),  May  10;  Braheholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  May  12. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SiS.  Co.,  April  30  and  May  14. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Marie  Horn,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
May  1. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras).— ^Oathcart,  Canadian  National, 
May  11. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara.--Corn\vallis, 
Canadian  National  (also  calls  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered), 
May  3. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  12. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  21 ;  Duchess  of  York,  April  2&— both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Georgic,  White  Star  Line,  April  23;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  May  1;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Manchester  Line,  May  8. 

To  London. — Carinthia,  April  16;  Mahanada  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  April  25 — both 
Cunard  Line;  Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  20;  Quaker  City,  American  Hampton 
Roads,  April  21. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  20;  Westernland,  Red  Star  Line  (also 
calls  alt  Southampton  and  Havre),  May  6. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  April  21. 
To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  21. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (does  not  call  at  Leith),  April 
16;  Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads  (does  not  call  at  Newcastle),  April  21. 
To  Aberdeen  and  Hidl. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  16. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line,  April  21; 
Frederick  VIII,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  April  23;  Pulaski,  Gdynia-America  Line  (also 
calls  at  Gdynia),  April  28. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line,  April  21; 
Gripsholm,  Swedish-America  Line,  April  23. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  April  16  and  30;  Silvia,  April 
23 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  April  16; 
Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  April  19;  Nova  Scotia, 
Furness  Line,  May  1. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua.  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  30;  Lady  Nelson,  May  14 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  April  19;  Marie  Horn,  May  5 
— both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Rodney  (also  calls  at 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  April  18;  Cavelier,  April  25;  Lady  Somers  (also  calls  at  Hamilton 
and  Nassau),  May  3;  Cathcart,  May  14 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  April  25;  Heien,  May  9 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  St.  Georges  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
April  21;  Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  Hamilton),  May  7— both  Canadian  National  (also  call  at 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica),  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment 
at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silveryew,  April  25; 
Cingalese  Prince,  May  9— both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (tranship- 
ment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dune  din. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National 
(also  calls  at  Bluff),  April  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National, 
April  28. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  20;  Duchess  of  York,  April  28 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  19. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  April  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  19. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica.  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  25;  Lady  Nelson,  May  9; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Line,  April  28. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Florence,  American  and  Indian  Line,  April  26. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Elmp&rk,  AprM  20;  Mat- 
tawin  (also  calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  April  25 — both 
Elder-Dempster  Lines,  Ltd. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Hikawa  Maru,  April  19;  Hiye  Maru,  May  3;  Heian 
Maru,  May  26 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus  (calls  Miike),  Blue  Funnel 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar),  April  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), April  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  May  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai.— City  of  Vancouver,  April  17;  City  of  Victoria,  May  22— both  British- 
Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line  (calls  Miike),  May  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila.— Seattle,  Tacoma-Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls 
Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Nagasaki),  April  18. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia.  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Tosari  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  3;  Saparoea,  May  15 — both 
Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  April  25;  Aorangi,  May  23 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Golden  Bear,  April  18;  Golden  Cloud, 
May  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  April 
19;  Wairuna,  May  17 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle.  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Anten,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
early  May. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  April  16;  Pacific  Exporter,  April  30 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Europa,  East  Asiatic 
Co.  (calls  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas),  May  9. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Schwaben,  April  21;  Portland,  May  2 — both 
Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Francisco,  April  27;  Win- 
nipeg, May  11 ;  Santiago,  May  25 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports: — Annie  Johnson,  May  4;  Axel  Johnson,  May  31 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
April  25. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  May  4. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer?, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthlv. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Kata  Inten  (does  not  call  at  Beira),  April  24;  iSilverpalm,  May  21 — both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  April  18. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  May  12. 


From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Moveria,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (calls  at  Glasgow),  April 
17;  Laurits  Swensen,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  April  19;  Gaelic 
Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Ltd.  (calls  at  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam),  April  19:  Anniston  City, 
B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.  (calls  at  Avonmouth  and  Swansea).  April  20;  Pacific  Exporter, 
Furnoss  (Pacific)  Line  (calls  iait  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  April  28. 

To  Shanghai. — Anglo-Australian,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  April  25. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Charcass,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  April  28. 
To  Hawaii. — Mana,  May  3;  Mala,  May  20— both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to^Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Irading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  133,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. (Territory  includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — 'Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L,  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhino  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office--8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  Bast,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

Tames  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian)'^ and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Oalle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade   Commissioner  in   the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H..R.  Poussette,  Century  BIdgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Rentier's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  nsed  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CATTLE  AND  MEAT  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  20,  1934. — The  live  cattle  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
throughout  1933  has  been  disappointing.  Early  in  the  year  the  opinion  was 
general  that  in  view  of  the  contemplated  reduction  in  the  imports  of  chilled  and 
frozen  beef  and  bacon,  the  tendency  would  be  for  a  higher  level  of  prices  for 
cattle  and  fresh  beef.  Normally,  too,  both  farmers  and  dealers  look  for  firmness 
in  the  cattle  trade  commencing  in  March  or  early  April.  But  last  season  was 
an  exception,  and  when  the  dragging  demand  continued  week  after  week  and 
extended  from  one  month  to  another  the  disappointment  deepened. 

In  January  and  February  the  average  price  of  English  longsides  was  ruling 
about  7-£d.  to  7|d.  per  pound,  which  was  only  about  one-eighth  of  a  penny  under 
the  1932  price  during  the  same  months.  But  in  1932  the  March  and  April  prices 
advanced  to  8^d.  to  8|cl.  per  pound,  while  in  1933  they  were  slightly  easier  than 
in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  point,  since  it  is  the  January-March  prices  that  are  being 
discussed,  to  show  the  total  shipments  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  from  South 
America  during  that  period  in  1932  and  1933:  — 

1032  1933 
Qrs.  Qrs. 

Frozen  beef   26.968  34,267 

Chilled  beef   1.887,840  1,795,603 
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The  shipments  of  frozen  beef  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  increased 
quite  beyond  the  estimates,  reference  to  which  is  made  further  on  in  this  report. 
But,  again  for  reasons  of  price  comparison,  it  is  fitting  that  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1932  and  1933  they  should  be  recorded  here.   They  were  as  follows: — 


Australia 

New 

Zealand 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

January   

mv   7,544 

28,068 

1,014 

8,022 

  8.853 

46,992 

1,238 

20.190 

  20,020 

21,282 

3.389 

41,402 

  43,796 

47,729 

9,341 

48.759 

It  is  evident  that  supplies  other  than  live  cattle  had  much  to  do  with  the 
slow  conditions  of  the  fresh  beef  trade. 

Commencing  about  midsummer  and  extending  through  the  autumn  and  into 
the  winter,  the  rainfall  was  extremely  light  and  drought  conditions  prevailed. 
The  weather  too  was  unusually  humid  and  hot,  and  the  condition  of  flesh  in 
which  many  cattle  were  marketed  was  indifferent.  Furthermore,  the  consump- 
tion of  beef  during  hot  weather  always  is  the  first  to  decline,  and  the  percentage 
is  sometimes  heavy.  The  combination  of  all  these  circumstances  which  were 
against  the  fresh  beef  trade  left  no  opportunity  during  the  year  for  prices  to 
strengthen. 

The  root  crops  are  one  of  the  main  assets  for  the  autumn  and  winter  cattle 
industry,  but  here  again  the  drought  and  heat  were  damaging.  The  bare  pastures, 
notwithstanding  the  sparse  production  of  roots,  made  it  necessary  for  the  farmers 
to  commence  earlier  than  usual  to  feed  roots.  This  depleted  the  stocks  for  winter 
use  and  feeders  of  store  cattle  had  to  balance  their  holdings  and  their  purchases 
somewhat  in  relation  to  their  root  supplies.  In  certain  areas  the  lack  of  water 
dominated  the  position.  The  autumn  store  cattle  trade  therefore  suffered  from 
the  inability  of  some  farmers  to  buy  for  autumn  and  winter  feeding,  and  the 
butcher  trade  suffered  because  some  farmers  had  to  market  their  cattle  before 
they  were  properly  finished. 

It  is  estimated  that  considerable  numbers  were  sold  in  this  way,  and  the 
weight  of  this  class  of  meat  added  to  offerings  already  too  plentiful,  especially 
in  the  frozen  condition,  emphasized  the  existing  weakness  in  prices.  Eventually 
farmers  who  were  equipped  financially  to  hold  their  cattle  reasoned  that  their 
best  opportunity  would  come  with  the  Christmas  trade  and  decided  on  that 
policy ;  but  the  Christmas  trade  was  disappointing.  They  probably  did  not  suffi- 
ciently discount  the  fact  that  all  other  meats  are  more  or  less  neglected  at  the 
Christmas  season  when  turkeys,  chickens,  and  game  are  cheap  and  the  supply 
plentiful,  which  was  the  position  in  1933.  The  carry-over  in  home  cattle — the 
numbers  are  unknown — was  then  extended  into  1934,  and  the  effort  to  market 
them  continues  under  conditions  of  weakness. 

LIVE  CATTLE  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

In  order  to  assist  the  live  cattle  trade  by  the  raising  of  prices,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  announced  on  December  20  that,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  imported  from  the  Irish  Free  State  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933.  the 
importation  of  the  fat  cattle  from  the  Free  State  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1934  would  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent,  that  store  cattle  imports  would  not  be 
permitted  to  increase  in  number,  and  that  imports  of  dressed  beef  would  be  pro- 
hibited. This  restriction  was  in  addition  to  the  import  duties  already  obtaining. 
Stores  and  fats  were  to  be  classified  by  the  ministry's  officials  (animals  that  are 
considered  as  capable  of  dressing  52  percentage  are  ruled  to  be  fat,  and  if  they 
have  been  shipped  as  stores  they  are  liable  to  confiscation) . 
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The  number  of  live  cattle  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933  and 
the  two  preceding  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 

Country  1931  1932  1933 

Irish  Free  State   758.967  625.887  582.174 

Canada   26.991  16,724  51,433 

Other  countries   585  ....  .... 

CANADIAN  CATTLE 

The  first  Order  under  the  Ottawa  Agreement  Act.  1932,  was  dated  January 
18,  1933,  and  it  related  to  Canadian  cattle.  It  brought  into  operation  forthwith 
section  8  of  the  Act  giving  them,  with  one  exception,  liberty  of  movement  to 
markets  and  to  farms  similar  to  that  obtaining  for  cattle  from  the  Irish  Free 
State — a  condition  that  had  not  obtained  for  over  thirty  years.  The  exception  is 
that  breeding  stock  which  the  ministry  consider  as  unsuitable  for  breeding  may 
be  required  to  be  slaughtered. 

The  general  good  health  of  Canadian  cattle  and  the  absence  of  defective 
offal  parts,  both  of  which  make  for  extra  profit  by  enabling  satisfactory  and 
quick  gains  in  weight,  and  leaving  no  opportunity  for  condemnations  and  waste, 
has  been  common  knowledge  among  the  butchers  and  the  feecfers  of  store  cattle 
who  have  bought  them.  But  many  of  these  animals  are  branded,  and  this 
damages  the  hides.  One  of  the  important  outlets  for  hides  is  upholstering  in 
the  motor  car  industry.  The  value  of  a  hide  is  based  on  its  "  splitting  "  capacity, 
and  a  brand  that  burns  it  unfits  it  for  splitting.  Neck  or  leg  branding,  instead 
of  body  branding,  would  prevent  the  depreciation  in  values  that  are  now  ruling. 
The  excessive  energy  of  Canadian  beasts  is  always  an  indication  of  health,  but 
it  sometimes  proves  inconvenient,  especially  in  the  absence  of  lairage  and  market 
facilities  sufficiently  strong  to  control  properly  the  movements  of  the  cattle. 

The  inclusion  of  rough  and  unsuitable  types  in  the  majority  of  the  ship- 
ments, especially  during  the  season  when  grass-fed  cattle  wrere  loaded,  was  dis- 
appointing, and  it  is  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  Canadian  cattle  as  a  whole. 
Only  the  right  kind  of  cattle  should  be  loaded  for  export.  The  invariably  good 
condition  of  the  shipments  on  landing  was,  however,  the  subject  of  favourable 
comment. 

What  always  depresses  any  market  most  is  the  weight  of  inferior  products, 
and  cattle  are  no  exception.  Should  quotas  become  a  subject  of  discussion  and 
be  agreed  to,  the  elimination  of  the  common  and  rough  sorts  is  the  logical 
measure  to  adopt,  but  even  in  the  absence  of  quotas  it  is  good  business  to  do  it. 

CHILLED  AND  FROZEN  BEEF 

As  in  the  past,  foreign  chilled  beef  continued  to  be  the  ruling  influence  in 
the  British  market,  and  on  the  price  of  all  beef,  home-killed  and  imported.  But 
in  1933  the  imports  of  frozen  beef  were  so  much  heavier  than  in  the  previous 
year  that  it  became  a  greater  factor  than  usual  in  the  meat  trade.  Its  effect 
in  the  competition  was  depressing  owing  to  the  price  at  which  it  sold  being 
so  much  lower  than  that  of  either  fresh  or  chilled  beef,  particularly  the  former, 
and  because  of  that,  the  ease  with  which  it  might  replace  them. 

Earlier  in  this  report,  and  for  a  special  purpose,  figures  are  given  of  the 
shipments  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  for  the  first  four  months  of  1932  and  1933 
from  South  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  In  the  following  table  the 
imports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  are  given  separately  from  the  principal  sources 
of  supply  during  1933  and  the  two  preceding  years:  — 


Chilled  Bccj  Import 


L93]  1932  1933 

Country                                Cwt«.  ('wis.  Cwte. 

Brazil                                                                 598.004  481,151  .VI  7.022 

Uruguay                                                     778.437  508,855  561,286 

Argentine   7.1)1  1.175  7,804,366  6,951,872 

Other  countries     9,369  142,528 

Total   9.288,270  S.79S.741  8.172,708 
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Frozen  Beef  Imports 


Country 


United  States  . , 
Uruguay  . . 
Argentine  .  . 
Australia  .  . 
New  Zealand  .  . 
Other  countries 
Total  ..  .. 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

60,297 

47,616 

50,130 

239,359 

196,860 

112.185 

658.972 

656,272 

693,302 

1,136,278 

956,261 

1,164,035 

382,178 

579,125 

706,750 

215,182 

127,283 

187,610 

2,392,610 

2,318,941 

1,751,697 

For  completeness  covering  the  beef  situation  the  table  immediately  following 
records  the  imports  of  tinned,  canned  beef,  including  extracts  and  essences: — 


Country 

Argentine  

Other  countries  


1931 
Cwts. 
830,225 
310,214 


1932  1933 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

577,931  641,496 

226,981  282,060 


Total , 


1,140,439       804,912  923,556 


Prices  of  Beef  at  Smithfield  Market,  on  Four  Dates  in  1933,  in  Stones  of 

8  Pounds  each 


Kind  of  Beef 


January  15 


Min. 
d. 


Scotch  short  sides   5 

Scotch  long  sides   5 

English  long  sides   4 

English  hind  quarters — 

forerib  and  flank   5 

Irish  (Birkenhead-killed)  long  4 
Irish  (Birkenhead-killed)  hind 

forerib  and  flank   5 

Argentine  hind-quarter,  chilled  4 
Argentine  front,  qtr.,  chilled .  .  2 
Uruguayan  hind  qtr.,  chilled.  .  3 
Uruguayan  front  qtr.,  chilled  2 
Australian  hind  qtr.,  frozen. . 
Australian  crops,  frozen  .  . 
Canadian  (Birkenhead-killed) 

front  sides   4 

Canadian  hind  quarters  fore- 
rib and  flank  

Brazilian  hind  qtrs.,  chilled.. 
New  Zealand  hind  qtrs.,  frozen  . 
N.  Zealand  front  qtrs.,  frozen 
S.  African  hind  qtrs.,  chilled. 
S.  African  front  qtrs.,  chilled. 
S.  Rhodesian  hind  quarters, 

chilled  

S.  Rhodesian  front  quarters, 
chilled  


Max. 
s.  d. 
6  4 
5  8 


April  15 
Min.  Max. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
5  6  6  0 
5  0  5  6 
4    4    4  10 


Aug 
Min. 
3.  d. 


ust  15 
Max. 
s.  d. 


4  0 
4  10 


4  8 

5  4 


2    2  2 
4  4 


4  0 

2  4 

3  0 


1  9 


4  0 

2  5 

3  2 
1  8 
1  11 
1  8 


3    9    4  4 


4    0    4  4 


2  8 

1  8 

3  0 
1  8 


10 


1  10 
1  6 


December  15 
Min.  Max. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
5  10  6  2 
5  0  5  4 
4    0    4  4 


3    6    4  2 


4  8  4  10 
2    4    2  6 


2  2  2  6 
1    9    1  10 


4  0    4  8 

5  0    5  6 


2    2    2  4 
1  9 


2  4 
1  3 


PRICES 

The  limited  buying  power  of  the  consumer  invariably  stands  in  the  fore- 
front of  public  discussions  on  the  subject  of  price  levels  and  trade  demands. 
The  table  immediately  preceding  gives  a  comparison  of  the  wholesale  prices 
at  four  dates  in  1933  for  the  different  classes  of  beef;  throughout  the  year  the 
differential  in  costs  was  rather  pronounced — a  condition  which  enables  whole- 
sale and  retail  buyers  to  choose  their  supplies  with  advantage  to  their  purse. 
The  consumers  have  not  the  same  facilities  for  identifying  exactly  what  they 
are  purchasing,  since  the  meats  lose  their  identity  subsequent  to  bulk  sales. 

The  low  prices  for  chilled  and  frozen  products  when  combined  with  the 
heavy  tonnage  form  difficult  problems  in  a  sales  contest,  and  although  1933  was 
probably  the  worst  year  for  fresh  beef  sales  since  the  war,  this  kind  of  com- 
petition has  been  common  for  a  long  time.    The  quality  of  imported  beef, 
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especially  chilled,  has  been  improved  almost  to  perfection;  its  distribution  has 
been  widened  and  its  position  with  the  retailer  and  consumer  has  been  well 
established.  The  price  spread  between  it  and  fresh  beef  has  tended  to  narrow 
because  the  security  felt  and  the  connections  that  have  been  established  for  it 
enable  the  distributor  to  work  gradually  to  that  end  and  without  risking  a  loss 
in  turnover. 

But  frozen  beef  is  still  selling  at  such  a  low  price  that  the  extent  of 
the  spread  seems  to  be  at,  if  not  beyond,  any  reasonable  limit.  Any  circum- 
stance tending  to  widen  it  further  will  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  fresh 
beef  sales,  and  the  sagging  prices  of  fresh  beef  throughout  1933  emphasizes 
that  fact.  The  retail  buyers  of  fresh  beef  have  been  rinding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain  the  turnover  in  volume  as  the  cheaper  meats  gradually 
are  being  substituted  for  the  dearer  ones.  A  remedy  for  low  prices  of  home 
and  other  fresh  beef,  within  the  beef  trade  itself,  is  impossible,  but  any  plan 
to  be  useful  must  have  the  ability  to  raise  the  price  of  both  home  and  imported 
supplies  simultaneously,  and  to  raise  that  of  the  cheap  selling  product  to  a 
relatively  greater  extent  than  the  others. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  year's  trading  was  the  facility  with  which 
frozen  beef  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  filled  the  gap  in  the  tonnage  that 
was  created  by  the  quota  restrictions  on  the  Argentine  imports.  These  Domin- 
ions are  expanding  rapidly  their  production  and  export,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  depreciated  exchange  rate  arbitrarily  and  artificially  fixed  and  stabilized 
at  25  per  cent  on  sterling — a  condition  that  obtained  prior  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment suspending  the  gold  standard  in  September,  1931,  and  which  still 
obtains.  Actually,  the  prices  in  the  British  market  are,  to  the  exporters  in 
those  Dominions,  25  per  cent  greater  than  to  the  British  farmer,  and  in  1933, 
on  an  average,  considerably  more  than  that  when  contrasted  with  the  prices 
received  by  the  Canadian  shippers,  as  the  exchange  rate  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  ruled  against  the  dollar. 

It  is  not  always  borne  in  mind  that  chilled  beef  is  not  considered  or  treated 
as  a  storable  product.  Its  condition  is  best  immediately  following  its  arrival 
in  the  British  market.  The  arrivals  from  South  America  are  on  a  weekly  basis 
and  the  distributors  plan  to  clear,  and  do  clear,  each  week's  volume  before 
the  cargo  from  the  succeeding  steamer  becomes  available.  A  committee  of 
distributors  on  Smithfield  market  fix  the  quantity  to  be  offered  for  sale  each 
day  and  the  allocation  of  quantities  is  made  as  near  as  possible  relative  to 
the  tonnage  handled  by  the  respective  consignees.  What  is  displayed  for  sale 
each  day  is  sold,  and  the  official  prices  quoted  in  the  market  reports  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  price  of  all  the  sales.  Those  that  are  forced  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  business  in  order  to  clear  the  stocks  for  that  day  may  be  at 
quite  a  lower  level.  This  may  be  one  of  the  most  effective  isolated  factors 
militating  against  the  trade  in  fresh  beef. 

COMPETITION   FROM   IMPORTED  BEEF 

Repeatedly  statements  have  been  made  about  the  anxiety  of  producers 
whose  farm  activities  chiefly  relate  to  fat  cattle.  Invariably  these  comments 
refer  to  the  importation  of  Canadian  live  cattle  as  the  dominating  factor  in 
home  cattle  prices.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  short  supply  of  cattle  has  the 
tendency  to  drive  retailers  to  buy  a  bigger  percentage  of  chilled  and  frozen 
beef  because  they  cannot  afford  to  follow  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  other. 
The  trade  thus  lost  never  all  comes  back. 

Based  on  the  official  calculation  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1929  at  70  pounds  per  aniium—it  has  probably 
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fallen  below  65  pounds  at  present — the  imports  of  Canadian  cattle  in  1933 
gave  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  little  over  three  days'  supply  of  beef. 
Shipments  of  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  each  of  the  five  principal 
sources,  in  terms  of  number  of  cattle,  for  1932  and  1933  are  given  hereunder. 

Number  of  Cattle  imported  into 
Country  the  United  Kingdom 

1932  1933 

Canada   16,724  51,443 

Irish  Free  State   625,887  582,174 

New  Zealand*   46,840  92,937 

Australia*   179,240  207,142 

South  America*   1,362,187  1,305,658 

*  Quarters  converted  to  carcases. 

As  already  stated,  the  competitive  tonnage  is  only  one  important  factor, 
the  other  being  the  relative  prices.  Among  the  imports  the  tonnage  that  com- 
petes least  with  home  supplies  is  that  contributed  by  Canada;  and  that  con- 
tribution was  sold  at  prices  comparable  with  those  obtained  for  home  beef. 

From  the  standpoint  of  weight,  the  South  American  shipments,  mostly 
chilled,  have  no  equal,  but  so  far  as  price  is  concerned,  its  closeness  to  that  of 
fresh  beef  is  reasonable.  Although  the  volume  of  frozen  beef  is  only  about 
one-quarter  that  of  the  chilled,  it  sells  at  a  price  noticeably  out  of  proportion 
and  to  that  extent  has  the  worst  effect  on  the  home  cattle  interests.  Both  the 
chilled  and  frozen  article,  taken  either  singly  or  in  combination,  and  contrast- 
ing the  volume  and  the  price  factors  with  those  of  the  Canadian  shipments, 
leaves  a  position  where  Canada  as  a  competitor  is  practically  non-existent. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  are  depressed  prices  linked  with  the  product  that  sells  for  the 
highest  money  in  the  best  section  of  the  trade.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  low- 
priced  commodity  and  its  weight  that  embarrasses  the  salesman. 

FROZEN  MUTTON  AND  LAMB 

The  imports  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  in  1933  were  lower  than  the 
previous  year  by  just  over  272,000  cwts.  The  official  figures  for  the  last  three 
years  are: — 

Country 

Uruguay   

Argentine  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Other  countries  


1931 

1932 

1933 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

284.500 

162.869 

171.958 

1,553,309 

1,371.650 

1,146.601 

1,529.345 

1,152,092 

1.306.666 

3.469,761 

3.906.842 

3,754.462 

270,564 

333,621 

294.756 

7,107,279 

6,927,074 

6,654.443 

Total  

Prices  of  Mutton  and  Lamb  at  Smithfield  Market,  at  four  dates  in  1933, 

per  Stone  of  8  Pounds 

Kind  of  Mutton 

Scotch   

Scotch  tegs  . .  .   5 

English  

English  tegs  


New  Zealand  wethers 
New  Zealand  ewes.  . 
Australian  wethers.  . 
Argentine  wethers  .  . 
Kind  of  Lamb 

Scotch  

Scotch  Hill  

New  Zealand  


January  15 

April 

15 

August  15 

December  15 

Min. 

M 

ax. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

M 

in. 

M, 

fix. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5  4 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

10 

5 

0 

5 

8 

5  4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

7 

0 

5 

4 

6 

0 

4  0 

5 

4. 

5 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

8 

5 

4 

5  4 

6 

4 

6 

0 

6 

8 

5 

4 

5 

8 

2  8 

3 

0 

2 

4 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

10 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2  10 

3 

6 

2 

10 

3 

4 

2 

10 

3 

8 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2  2 

2 

10 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

4 

3 

0 

2  2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

6 

3 

0 

2  4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 

8 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

0 

5  4 

6 

8 

4 

8 

6 

0 

3  10 

5 

6 

3 

6 

4 

6 

4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

5 

6 

3  6 

4 

6 

3 

0 

3 

10 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

0 

3  0 

4 

4 

2 

10 

4 

0 

3 

8 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4 

8 

8 

0 

9 

8 

5 

4 

G 

0 

Argentine  

English  

Uruguayaii       3    6    4  8 

Irish    .     

Patagonian   3    6    3  8   
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The  quality  of  the  mutton  and  lamb  and  the  nice  handy  carcase  weights 
form  a  great  percentage  of  the  imports  and  are  exceptionally  suitable.  Because 
of  that,  and  quite  apart  from  their  eating  qualities  as  compared  with  fresh 
mutton  and  lamb,  the  demand  has  been  consistently  firm  and  the  trade  generally 
remained  quite  sound  throughout  the  year,  and  good  prices  were  realized  by  the 
producers.  In  the  autumn  of  1932  English  lambs  in  some  markets  were  as  low 
as  6d.  a  pound  in  sink.  By  the  middle  of  March,  1933.  they  were  around  Is. 
to  Is.  2d.  per  pound  live  weight.  The  weights  were  about  similar,  but  the 
quality  was  not  so  good. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  IN  1933 

II 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — The  Straits  dollar  fluctuated  in  terms  of  the  Canadian  dollar  during 
the  year  but  closed  at  the  approximate  rate  of  S$l  equals  60  cents  Canadian. 
All  values  in  this  report  have  been  converted  to  Canadian  dollars  ait  this  ratio.) 

Batavia,  Java,  February  15,  1934. — The  impression  is  generally  held  in 
British  Malaya  that  the  country's  economic  condition  tended  toward  improve- 
ment during  the  year  1933.  The  first  four  months  of  1933  found  the  trade  and 
business  activity  of  the  country  plunged  to  even  lower  levels  than  was  experi- 
enced in  1932 — a  year  which  is  considered  to  have  been  the  most  serious  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  country.  Beginning  with  May,  there  was  a  decided 
upswing,  which  was  reflected  first  in  the  tone  of  the  business  community  and  is 
now  substantiated  by  the  preliminary  statistical  returns. 

trade 

The  total  trade  of  British  Malava  in  1933  amounted  to  $460,637,400  as 
compared  with  $451,112,400  in  1932  and  $513,000,000  in  1931.  The  increase  in 
gross  trade  during  1933  over  1932  amounted  to  2  per  cent.  Imports  during  the 
year  1933  totalled  $217,253,400  against  $230,554,200  in  1932  and  $271,763,400  in 
1931.  There  was  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  in  the  total  imports  during  1933  as 
compared  with  1932.  The  monthly  totals  during  the  year  1933  were  all  lower 
than  those  of  1932  with  the  exception  of  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  the 
trend  after  the  first  four  months  was  definitely  upward,  and  the  monthly  totals 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  were  almost  equal  to  those  of  1932.  Total  exports 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1933  were  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year,  but  the  totals  from  May  onward  consistently  exceeded  those  of  1932  by  a 
considerable  margin  and  the  yearly  total  of  exports  exceeds  that  of  1932  by  9  per 
cent.  The  actual  figure  fo/exports  during  1933  is  $241,584,000  against  $220,- 
557,600  in  1932  and  $239,849,400  in  1931.  There  was  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  in  1933  for  the  first  time  in  the  three  years  amounting  to  $24,330,600. 

trices 

The  general  trend  of  average  commodity  prices  was.  as  in  the  case  of  trade 
returns  and  other  business  indices,  upward  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  the 
year.  With  the  base  year  1929,  the  weighted  index  of  commodity  prices  in 
January,  1933,  was  36-7,  in  March  34-8,  and  in  December  52-7.  Comparison 
with  the  average  indices  for  the  years  1932  and  1931,  which  were  respectively 
37-4  and  40-7,  indicate  that  the  position  at  the  close  of  1933  was  unquestionably 
more  favourable  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  three  vears,  although  still  below 
that  for  1930. 
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GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

Considering  the  lean  years  through  which  the  states  comprising  British 
Malaya  have  been  passing,  the  position  of  government  finances  is  most  satis- 
factory. The  Straits  Settlements — which  comprises  the  main  ports,  Singapore, 
Penangj  Malacca,  and  a  small  strip  of  territory  along  the  mainland  of  the 
peninsula — is  in  a  very  sound  condition.  The  finances  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  have  suffered  more  seriously  during  the  depression  and  the  budget  of  this 
political  division  has  been  drastically  retrenched.  The  Unfederated  Malay  States, 
while  not  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  Straits  Settlements,  appear  to  have 
weathered  the  storm. 

The  revised  estimates  of  revenue  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1933  show  a 
total  of  $17,659,800  and  of  expenditure  $19,258,200  as  compared  with  $26,737,200 
and  $20,517,600  respectively  in  1932.  There  is  therefore  an  expected  deficit  for 
the  year  1933  of  over  $1,500,000.  The  estimated  deficit  for  1934  has  been  set  at 
between  $3,500,000  and  $4,000,000.  The  Straits  Settlements  had  a  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1929  of  almost  $50,000,000,  on  which  they  have  been  able  to 
draw  during  the  slump  years  that  have  followed.  A  substantial  surplus  of  over 
$28,000,000  still  remains,  and  if  conditions  continue  to  improve  as  anticipated, 
ft  is  more  than  likely  that  the  estimated  deficit  for  1934  will  not  be  realized. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  1932  was  $25,200,000  and 
expenditure  $32,700,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $7,500,000.  The  revenue  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1933  was  $23,212,800,  exceeding  the  estimate  for  that  period  by 
over  $1,000,000.  Expenditures  for  the  same  period  totalled  $22,676,832  and  were 
$5,500,000  below  the  estimate.  Thus  an  estimated  deficit  of  over  $5,000,000  was 
turned  to  a  surplus  of  more  than  $500,000  by  the  end  of  the  first  ten  months,  and 
the  Federated  Malay  States  Government  will  probably  finish  the  year  with  a 
balanced  budget.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  economies  that  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  that  was  formed  in  1931.  It  was 
realized  at  that  time  that  the  functions  of  the  Government  and  the  resulting 
expenses  had  been  expanded  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  that 
serious  reductions  in  government  expenditure  must  be  made  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  what  should  be  considered  normal  times,  especially  with  relation  to  the 
low  prices  prevailing  for  the  main  products  of  the  country,  tin  and  rubber. 

TARIFFS 

In  1932  general  revisions  in  the  customs  tariffs  of  British  Malaya  with  the 
introduction  of  British  preferential  treatment  were  the  main  features  of  legisla- 
tion. During  the  year  under  review  this  policy  was  maintained  and  extended 
over  a  larger  number  of  products  with  a  view  to  implementing  further  the  Ottawa 
Agreements.  In  tariffs  the  Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States  follow  a 
fairly  uniform  policy,  and  in  both  areas  customs  duties  are  now  the  major  source 
of  income.  Prior  to  1929  these  countries  derived  their  main  revenue  from  export 
dues  on  tin  and  rubber,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  for  these  commodities 
to  provide  sufficient  revenue  during  the  slump  years.  In  the  Federated  Malay 
States  particularly  tariffs  are  being  used  to  foster  domestic  industries  such 
as  the  production  of  rice,  coffee,  tea,  and  other  agricultural  products.  In  1930 
there  was  considerable  discussion  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  customs  union 
to  cover  the  whole  of  British  Malaya.  The  free  ports  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
have  been  consistently  in  opposition  to  this  proposal,  and  at  the  moment  it  would 
appear  that  such  a  development  is  unlikely.  The  existence  of  these  duty-free 
areas  so  close  to  the  Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States  renders  adminis- 
tration in  these  latter  countries  difficult  and  complicated,  particularly  as  regards 
smuggling  and  the  granting  of  British  preference  to  goods  entering  through  the 
duty-free  ports.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Federated  and 
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Unfederated  Malay  States  constitute  the  largest  geographical  area  of  British 
Malaya  and  contain  70  per  cent  of  the  population,  which  totals  over  4,000,000. 
From  the  standpoint  of  a  Canadian  exporter  therefore  the  major  portion  of  British 
Malaya  has  tariff  legislation  in  which  British  preferential  treatment  is  accorded 
many  Canadian  products. 

CREDIT  SITUATION 

There  were  no  outstanding  business  failures  during  1933.  The  large,  and  for 
the  most  part  British,  import  houses  are  firmly  established  and  conservatively 
managed.  During  the  years  of  good  times  surpluses  were  set  aside  upon  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  draw  during  the  depressed  years.  At  the  same  time  Cana- 
dian firms  should  be  careful  of  their  dealings,  particularly  with  small  Chinese 
importers,  and  should  apply  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  for  credit  ratings  before 
entering  into  any  engagements  with  unknown  contacts. 

INDUSTRY 

While  prices  for  areca  nuts,  coconut  oil,  copra,  damar,  palm  oil,  pepper,  pine- 
apples, rattans,  sago,  and  other  miscellaneous  commodities  tended  to  be  lower 
than  at  any  time  since  1929,  the  prices  for  the  two  main  commodities  in  British 
Malaya,  namely  tin  and  rubber,  showed  a  decided  improvement.  It  is  upon  the 
return  of  these  two  commodities  that  British  Malaya's  economy  depends,  and 
the  higher  prices  obtained  during  1933  are  largely  responsible  for  the  general 
improvement  in  business  conditions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  British 
Malaya's  currency  is  linked  to  sterling,  and  with  depreciated  rates  of  exchange, 
British  Malaya  has  had  a  distinct  advantage  over  her  neighbour,  Netherlands 
India,  especially  for  the  sale  of  these  two  main  commodities. 

Rubber. — Converting  the  price  of  rubber  in  Singapore  to  Canadian  currency, 
values  rose  from  4-2  cents  per  pound  in  January  to  8-4  cents  at  the  close  of  the 
year — a  100  per  cent  increase.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statistical  position  of  the 
industrv  to  produce  this  price  rise.  The  tonnage  exported  during  1933  was  573,- 
412  against  478,836  in  1932.  Stocks  held  in  British  Malaya  at  the  end  of  1933 
were  48,744  tons  as  compared  with  36,802  at  the  same  period  in  1932.  Of  the 
total  tappable  acreage,  21-5  per  cent  was  wholly  or  partly  out  of  tapping  at  the 
close  of  1932  against  only  16-7  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1933.  If  anything,  the 
statistical  position  should  have  tended  to  depress  prices. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  increase  in  price,  which  has  been  steady  since  the 
middle  of  the  year,  was  the  constant  rumour  of  a  possible  restriction  in  the  output 
of  rubber  by  agreement  between  the  principal  rubber-producing  countries.  Dozens 
of  schemes  have  been  proposed  but  none  of  them  have  been  entirely  acceptable. 
For  the  Dutch  interests  the  chief  obstacle  is  the  existence  of  a  large  native  pro- 
duction, the  control  of  which  presents  the  difficulty  of  administration.  For  the 
British  interests  the  main  stumbling  block  seems  to  be  that  they  can  see  no  object 
in  entering  into  a  restriction  agreement  unless  all  the  countries  interested  are 
signatory  to  it;  with  a  subsidized  industry  in  French  Indo-China,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  has  to  date  refused  to  be  party  to  an  agreement,  the  British  are 
loath  to  commit  the  industry  of  British  Malaya  to  any  of  the  schemes.  Between 
all  the  negotiating  countries  there  is  considerable  discussion  centred  around  the 
question  of  the  price  to  be  aimed  at  under  control.  Conferences  were  held  during 
1933  in  London,  Holland,  Batavia,  and  Singapore.  Although  none  of  these  have 
been  able  to  agree  on  a  scheme,  it  is  believed  that  the  industry  is  nearer  to  some 
form  of  control  than  it  has  been  since  the  abandonment  of  the  Stevenson  restric- 
tion scheme.  The  opinion  of  most  producers  is  that  while  restriction  of  output 
in  the  case  of  tin  and  other  commodities  has  not  been  an  unqualified  success,  the 
rubber  industry  has  nothing  to  lose  by  a  measure  of  control  and  a  great  deal  to 
gain  even  if  it  is  only  partially  successful.    Meanwhile,  research  laboratories 
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maintained  by  the  industry  in  the  several  producing  countries  are  continuing  to 
experiment  with  new  uses  for  rubber,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  this  industry  depends  more  upon  some  such  natural  expan- 
sion of  the  market  than  upon  an  artificial  control  of  production  and  price. 

Tin. — The  price  of  tin  in  Singapore  rose  from  $44.58  in  January  to  $68.70 
in  December,  1933.  While  this  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  tin  restriction 
plan  that  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  suc- 
cessful, there  are  a  great  many  opponents  of  the  scheme  in  British  Malaya,  where 
it  is  felt  that  the  Malayan  quota  is  too  small.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Tin 
Committee,  the  members  of  which  represent  all  the  principal  supplying  countries, 
in  October,  1933,  it  was  agreed  that  a  new  plan,  raising  the  quotas  to  40  per 
cent,  should  come  into  effect  on  January  1,  1934,  and  remain  in  force  for  three 
years.  The  potential  production  of  each  country  entering  into  the  agreement 
was  fixed  at  the  following  tonnages:  British  Malaya,  71,940;  Bolivia,  46,490; 
Netherlands  India,  36,330;  Nigeria,  10,890;  Siam,  9,800.  With  a  quota  of  40 
per  cent  of  its  potential  production,  British  Malaya  can  now  export  31,653  tons 
annually  against  her  previous  quota  of  23,115  tons.  This  would  appear  to  place 
British  Malaya's  tin  industry  on  a  much  higher  scale  for  the  next  three  years 
than  was  possible  under  the  previous  scheme. 

That  some  measure  of  success  in  the  control  of  the  tin  industry  has  been 
achieved  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  stocks  have  been  reduced  from  55,000  tons 
in  1930  to  26,000  tons  in  1933  and  the  price  has  been  well  maintained.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  supplement  the  workings  of  the  new  tin  restriction  scheme  by  the 
creation  of  a  so-called  "  buffer  "  pool.  The  reason  for  this  proposal  is  that  while 
there  is  a  plan  to  control  production,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  manipulation  on 
the  part  of  outside  interests  who  may  be  conspiring  to  break  the  effect  of  the 
restriction  agreement.  The  pool  could  hold  a  surplus  stock  to  be  released  or 
withheld  as  occasion  demanded.  Whether  or  not  this  "  buffer  "  pool  will  come 
into  existence  is  a  question ;  the  opponents  of  the  plan  maintain  that  it  is  a  high- 
handed attempt  to  establish  a  dictatorship  over  the  tin  industry  by  a  small  group 
of  individuals.  The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  rubber  and  tin  industries 
of  British  Malaya  will  supplement  those  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  on  economic  conditions  in  Netherlands  India  in 
1933. 

Agriculture. — The  major  portion  of  British  Malaya's  agricultural  lands  have 
been  diverted  to  the  production  of  rubber  because  of  the  large  profits  that  could 
be  made  during  the  years  when  prices  were  high.  For  many  years  past  adminis- 
trators in  British  Malaya  have  been  urging  the  necessity  for  diversification  in 
the  country's  agricultural  industry.  In  1920  and  1921  there  was  a  serious  rice 
shortage  which  cost  the  Government  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  alone  over 
$24,000,000  in  providing  food  for  the  native,  Chinese,  and  Indian  populations. 
This  drain  on  the  public  treasury  was  serious  even  at  that  time  when  prices  for 
export  staples  were  at  a  reasonably  high  level,  but  if  such  a  shortage  had  occurred 
during  the  depression  through  which  the  world  has  been  passing,  when  Govern- 
ment finances  were  depleted  by  other  demands,  the  results  would  have  been 
disastrous.  Legislators  have  been  engaged  in  studying  such  countries  as  Nether- 
lands India  where,  despite  depression  in  the  major  industries,  the  native  popula- 
tion have  an  ample  food  supply  and  are  practically  independent  of  imported 
foodstuffs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  question,  and  during  the  slump  years  when 
prices  for  export  commodities  were  low  the  natives  have  been  encouraged  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of  their  staple  foodstuffs,  principally  rice. 
The  average  production  of  this  crop  in  British  Malaya  from  1922  to  1930  was 
200,000  tons.   During  the  slump  years  this  average  has  been  increased  to  278,000 
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tons,  and  imports  have  been  consequently  reduced,  although  their  reduction  is 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  repatriation  of  Chinese  and  Indian  estate  coolies. 
The  increase  in  production  has  been  achieved  both  by  an  increase  in  the  planted 
acreage  and  by  an  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre  as  a  result  of  more  scientific 
methods  of  cultivation  and  the  use  of  better  strains  of  paddy.  Further  to 
encourage  this  domestic  industry,  the  Federated  Malay  States  Government  has 
imposed  an  import  duty  on  rice,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  irriga- 
tion and  other  forms  of  hydraulic  engineering  and  scientific  work,  which  will  in 
turn  tend  to  increase  the  acreage  of  the  paddy  lands.  The  Government  also  has 
a  plan  to  establish  rice  mills  in  the  producing  areas  in  order  to  facilitate  distri- 
bution and  to  ensure  a  fair  return  to  the  producers.  Tea,  tapioca,  copra,  nipah 
palm,  dairying  (in  the  highlands),  and  market  gardening  are  also  receiving  official 
encouragement.  The  production  and  canning  of  pineapples  has  been  one  of  the 
major  industries  of  British  Malaya  for  many  years,  but  it  has  never  been  on  a 
really  scientific  basis;  it  has  been  looked  on  as  more  of  a  "  catch  crop."  There  is 
a  movement  now  to  place  this  industry  on  a  better  basis  and  at  the  same  time  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  it  operates. 

With  regard  to  live  stock,  mention  is  made  above  of  a  projected  dairying 
industry  for  the  highlands.  The  only  dairy  in  the  country  operating  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  is  in  the  city  of  Singapore,  but  during  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest  displayed  in  the  possibility  of  a  larger  industry 
in  the  hills,  using  imported  thorough-bred  stocks  crossed  with  the  domestic 
animals.  This  project  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  live  stock  exhibi- 
tion which  is  to  be  held  early  in  1934  in  Singapore  is  an  evidence  of  an  awakened 
interest. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Communication  by  air  is  effecting  a  marked  speeding-up  of  business  between 
this  territory  and  Europe.  The  Royal  Dutch  Airways  pioneered  the  field  and 
have  been  operating  a  weekly  service  to  and  from  the  Middle  East  and  Holland 
for  over  two  years.  Late  in  December,  1933,  the  Imperial  Airways  extended 
their  service  from  British  India  to  Singapore,  and  this  line  now  offers  a  ten-day 
service  with  a  weekly  plane  from  Singapore  to  London  and  vice  versa.  Cana- 
dian exporters  who  have  dealings  in  this  territory  would  be  well  advised  to  make 
greater  use  of  these  airmail  connections  since  in  many  instances  they  render  the 
use  of  expensive  cables  unnecessary.  The  possibility  of  a  further  expansion  of 
the  Imperial  Airways  service  to  China  via  Bangkok  is  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Radio  broadcasting  showed  a  marked  improvement  during  1933,  and  the 
demand  for  short-wave  sets,  particularly  of  English  design,  has  been  consider- 
ably increased.  There  are  many  more  local  stations  providing  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. The  programs  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  many  Euro- 
pean stations  can  be  heard  on  short-wave  receivers  in  British  Malaya. 

SHIPPING 

A  total  of  5,947  ships  of  over  75  tons  register  entered  with  cargo  and  5,755 
cleared  the  ports  of  British  Malaya  during  1933  as  compared  with  5,997  and 
5,747  respectively  in  1932.  While  the  number  inward  was  lower  than  in  1932, 
the  total  tonnage  both  inward  and  outward  was  greater  in  1933.  Singapore  is 
by  far  the  most  important  port.  5,517  entries  and  5,392  of  the  departures  during 
1933  being  at  this  port.  Next  in  importance  is  Penang,  followed  by  Port  Swet- 
tenham  and  Malacca.  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca  arc  ;ill  ports  of  the 
Straits  Settlements;  Port  Swcttenham  is  the  only  port  for  foreign  trade  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States. 
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THE  FUTURE 

At  the  close  of  1932  there  was  nothing  on  the  economic  horizon  as  far  as 
British  Malaya  was  concerned  to  encourage  a  belief  in  recovery  in  1933.  There 
was  the  assurance,  however,  that  Malaya's  principal  products,  tin  and  rubber, 
were  and  still  are  essential  primary  materials  for  the  world's  industries.  More- 
over, during  the  slump  years  the  British  Mayalan  business  house  had  been  set 
in  order;  a  more  moderate  outlook  was  assumed,  and  the  necessary  readjust- 
ments made  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  boom  years  for  tin  and  rubber 
were  abnormal.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  1933  British  Malaya  was  in  a  sounder 
position  basically  than  she  had  been  for  many  years.  With  good  capital  equip- 
ment in  the  form  of  roads,  railways,  harbours,  and  shipping  facilities,  and  with 
the  several  governments  exercising  economies  such  as  befitted  the  times,  the 
country  was  in  readiness  to  respond  immediately  to  any  improvement  in  the 
returns  from  her  major  industries.  When  this  improvement  took  place  after  the 
first  quarter  of  1933  and  continued  throughout  the  year,  under  the  influence  of 
actual  control  in  the  case  of  the  tin  industry,  proposed  control  in  the  case  of  the 
rubber  industry,  coupled  with  the  advantage  enjoyed  over  neighbouring  com- 
petitors from  a  depreciated  currency,  a  more  optimistic  tone  became  observable. 
The  year  1934  should  see  the  continuance  of  the  upward  trend,  especially  if  a 
satisfactory  control  of  the  rubber  industry  is  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
persistent  rumours  of  an  agreement  on  restriction  prove  to  be  unfounded,  the 
rubber  industry  will  probably  suffer  a  serious  reverse  unless  consumption 
increases  to  an  amount  that  more  closely  approximates  the  present  production — 
a  development  which  depends  upon  recovery  in  the  Western  world. 

As  far  as  Canadian  exporters  are  concerned,  there  never  was  a  better  time 
than  the  present  to  enter  the  British  Malayan  market  or  to  endeavour  to  increase 
business  with  established  connections.  The  trend  of  business  in  this  country 
is  generally  upward,  and  contacts  formed  now  should  lead  to  worthwhile  volume 
as  the  recovery  gains  momentum.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  throughout  the 
whole  of  Malaya  in  favour  of  the  development  of  intra-Imperial  trade,  which 
found  expression  in  preferential  tariffs  on  many  articles  that  Canada  can 
offer  entering  the  Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States.  Moreover,  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  taken  steps  to  give  Canadian  exporters  a 
more  personal  contact  in  British  Malaya  than  has  been  possible  in  recent  years. 
The  main  office  for  the  Middle  East  has  been  transferred  from  Batavia,  Java, 
to  Singapore,  and  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  now  resident  in  the  latter 
city  is  in  a  position  to  give  close  practical  co-operation  to  any  firm  interested 
in  trade  with  British  Malaya.  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  increase  their  con- 
nections or  to  make  an  initial  entry  into  the  British  Malayan  market  should 
apply  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  133,  Singa- 
pore, S.S.,  furnishing  full  particulars  of  their  products  with  catalogues  and 
samples,  if  possible,  and  prices  c.i.f.  that  port.  A  branch  office  is  being  retained 
at  Batavia,  Java,  to  serve  exporters  interested  in  trade  with  the  islands  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  27,  1934. — In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  year 
1933,  as  concerns  foreign  trade,  was  very  little  better  than  the  previous  year. 
Nevertheless,  imports  of  Canadian  goods  advanced  sharply.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  however,  there  were  evidences  of  an  improved  undertone  which  has 
carried  forward  into  the  present  year  and  developed  into  visible  improvement, 
particularly  in  exportation. 
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While  foreign  trade  at  £63,921,000*  distinctly  bettered  the  total  for  1932 
of  £58,373,000,  this  was  due  to  increased  imports,  which  rose  to  £28,131,000  as 
against  £21,774,000  in  1932.  Exports  fell  from  the  1932  figure  of  £36,629,000 
to  £35,790,000,  due  chiefly  to  low  prices  for  coffee.  The  increase  in  imports 
unfortunately  represents  roughly  the  amount  of  new  frozen  credits  resulting  from 
additional  exchange  restrictions  in  late  1933. 

BALANCE   OF   TRADE  DOWTN 

The  favourable  balance  of  trade  dropped  to  £7,659,000  from  £14,886,000  in 
1932  and  £20,778,000  in  1931.  In  the  absence  of  any  invisible  exports  in  Brazil's 
international  balance  of  payments,  this  reduced  balance  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
economic  situation  and  to  foreign  exporters  and  investors,  as  it  means  a  shortage 
of  cover  for  payment  of  imports  and  remittances  on  investments.  Brazil's  normal 
requirements  of  foreign  exchange  over  and  above  imports,  according  to  a  recent 
estimate  by  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Finance,  were  £42,940,000  in  1930.  To 
meet  these  needs  the  average  favourable  balance  of  trade  was  as  follows  for 
five-year  periods:  1916-20,  £15,447,000;  1921-25,  £17,179,000;  and  in  1926-30, 
£10,009,000.  The  difference  was  evidently  made  up  by  entries  of  foreign  capital 
both  for  private  and  government  account,  estimated  as  high  as  £50,000,000  per 
annum  for  the  1927-30  period.  Such  foreign  capital  entries  are,  for  the  time 
being,  no  longer  available.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Brazil's  trade 
figures  are  in  gold  pounds,  while  her  requirements  are  nearly  all  in  United  King- 
dom paper  pounds  or  United  States  paper  dollars.  The  trade  balance  is  there- 
fore for  practical  purposes  roughly  40  per  cent  greater  than  it  appears. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  STRAIN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

The  increased  imports  were  not  a  healthy  indication  in  view  of  the  unsatis- 
factory export  situation  and  resulted  in  additional  exchange  restrictions  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  abruptly  cut  off  supplies  of  exchange  for  articles 
not  considered  as  raw  materials  or  articles  of  prime  necessity.  Canadian  exports 
being  mostly  in  the  favoured  class  were  not  unfavourably  affected,  with  the 
exception  of  codfish  and  apples.  There  is  now  considered  to  be  a  substantial 
accumulation  of  frozen  credits  resulting  from  shipments  of  so-called  luxuries, 
already  made  or  en  route,  and  imports  of  such  goods  have  now  largely  ceased, 
or  are  being  specially  financed  from  private  credits  abroad. 

A  YEAR  OF  UNCERTAINTY  FOR  IMPORTERS 

The  year  was  marked  by  continuous  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  events 
would  take  in  Brazil,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  foreign  exporters  to  follow  a 
definite  export  policy.  Apprehension  with  regard  to  the  new  customs  tariff,  on 
which  a  commission  was  at  work  during  the  year,  hung  over  the  import  market. 
The  proposed  rates  were  published  for  the  majority  of  the  classes  of  merchandise, 
but  these  were  later  altered  without  the  changes  being  officially  published.  It 
was  not  known  when  this  new  tariff  would  come  into  force,  nor  what  the  final 
rates  would  be.  There  was  also  a  constant  variation  in  rates  of  exchange.  The 
milreis  was  alternately  pegged  to  the  pound  and  the  dollar  and  the  cross  rate  in 
Brazil  often  varied  substantially  from  the  rates  established  between  New  York 
and  London.  New  regulations  covering  invoice  requirements  also  came  into  force 
during  the  year,  with  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  bringing  them  into  force. 
The  value  of  the  gold  milreis  for  duty  purposes  was  also  changed  during  the 
year  from  the  variable  rate  to  a  fixed  rate  of  8  paper  milreis,  resulting  in  an 
increase  in  duties  of  about  30  per  cent.   Furthermore,  the  negotiations  concerning 


*  The  Brazilian  trade  returns  quoted  are  in  £  sterling  gold  throughout  this  report. 
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the  new  arrangement  for  payment  of  part  interest  on  Brazil's  federal,  state  and 
municipal  debts  were  proceeding,  and  reports  that  the  matter  wTould  soon  be 
settled  were  current.  As  this  agreement  was  bound  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  amount  of  cover  available  for  imports,  the  imminence  of  the  agreement,  the 
terms  being  unknown,  was  another  unsettling  factor  in  the  market.  This  was 
also  true  of  the  negotiations  for  the  payment  by  Brazil  of  frozen  credits  on  an 
instalment  basis. 

STATE  OF  INDUSTRY  SATISFACTORY 

Statistical  data  are  not  yet  available  for  1933,  but  everything  points  to 
the  fact  that  industry  has  had  a  very  good  year.  Sao  Paulo  is  the  principal 
industrial  state  of  Brazil,  and  the  newspaper  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  recently  pub- 
lished some  interesting  data  confirming  this  opinion.  This  conservative  paper 
estimates  the  increase  in  industrial  production  in  that  state  at  15  per  cent  over 
1932.  It  estimates  production  in  1933  at  about  2,300,000  contos,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  Brazilian  history,  only  exceeded  by  the  years  1928  and  1929  with 
2,441,000  contos  and  2,368,000  contos  respectively.  Official  figures  for  1932  placed 
production  for  this  state  at  1,944,000  contos. 

The  cotton  textile  industry,  which  is  the  most  important  in  Brazil,  is 
specially  mentioned.  Whereas  in  years  like  1930  the  consumption  of  cotton 
ran  about  16,000  to  18,000  tons,  this  increased  to  slightly  under  30,000  in  1931 
and  remained  at  about  this  level  during  1932.  It  is  estimated  that  this  figure 
increased  to  from  35,000  to  36,000  in  1933. 

These  1933  results  have  been  achieved  with  coffee  at  minimum  prices. 
Since  then  coffee  has  increased  about  60  per  cent  in  price.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  industry  throughout  Brazil  (except  that  depending  on  export,  which 
is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total),  has  prospered  during  the  past  year,  at  least 
as  well  as  industry  in  Sao  Paulo,  because  Sao  Paulo  probably  suffered  more 
than  the  other  states  as  she  depends  agriculturally  so  largely  on  coffee  and  con- 
sumes two-thirds  of  her  industrial  production.  That  industry  has  been  profit- 
able is  shown  by  wholesale  indices  based  on  1001  in  1914,  which  from  1930  to 
1933  moved  as  follows:  1930,  296;  1931,  327;  1932,  360;  1933  (Jan.),  355.  The 
early  months  of  1934  have  shown  a  very  sharp  increase  in  price  levels.  Probably 
no  country  in  the  world  has  been  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  Brazil 
through  the  depression  in  regard  to  industry,  high  production  at  high  price  levels 
having  been  maintained. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  unemployment 
in  Brazil,  nor  is  there  any  outward  or  visible  evidence  of  depression  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil  has  such  a  large  domestic  market,  with  a 
population  of  40,000,000  people  and  an  area  greater  than  the  United  States, 
that  with  a  minimum  use  of  labour-saving  machinery  the  country  generates 
employment  through  its  internal  requirements,  and  is  self-sufficient  with  the 
exception  of  certain  bulk  imports  of  oils,  coal,  wheat,  steel,  and  machinery.  The 
mild  climate  reduces  the  cost  of  living  for  the  workers  to  a  very  low  figure 
wdiich  permits  low  wages  with  prices  on  the  requirements  of  workers  at  a  corre- 
sponding level.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  constant  long-trend  reduction  in 
the  value  of  the  milreis,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  for  foreign  goods 
is  away  below  the  per  capita  figure  in  Canada — according  to  latest  calcula- 
tions about  one-tenth  of  the  Canadian  figure. 

SAO  PAULO  SALES  TO   NORTHERN   BRAZIL  INCREASED 

The  interstate  export  trade  of  Sao  Paulo  wTith  northern  Brazil  also  showed 
improvement  during  1933,  rising  to  a  value  of  20-6  thousand  contos  against 
17-4  thousand  in  1932,  20  thousand  in  1931,  and  11-7  thousand  in  1930/  The 
Sao  Paulo  industrial  machine  benefited  by  increased  customs  duties,  exchange 
shortage,  and  depreciated  milreis  protection. 
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GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY   SITUATION   MUCH  IMPROVED 

Another  indication  of  the  prosperous  internal  situation  is  the  profit  reported 
by  the  Government  railways  which  are  an  important  part  of  the  Brazilian 
railway  system.  These  railways  showed  deficits  from  1930  to  1932  of  43,490 
contos,  12,595  contos  and  5,850  contos,  whereas  a  profit  of  3,508  contos  is  shown 
in  1933.  While  these  figures  are  apparently  operating  figures  and  exclude  capital 
expenditures,  the  great  improvement  in  the  situation  is  evident. 

BUILDING  ACTIVITY   IN  EVIDENCE 

Figures  are  available  for  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  in  regard  to  building  activity. 
In  1933  total  building  licences  issued  were  4,477  against  3,282  in  the  previous 
year,  about  half  of  which  were  for  houses.  It  is  reliably  reported  that,  while 
in  the  first  half  of  1933  there  were  a  good  many  houses,  apartments  and  business 
premises  unoccupied,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  these  were  being  taken  up 
and  building  of  a  commercial  type  was  being  renewed.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  much 
the  same  situation  is  to  be  noted,  except  that  few  office  buildings  are  being 
constructed.  In  Copacabana,  a  suburb  close  to  Rio,  a  large  number  of  new 
apartment  houses  are  going  up  and  house  construction  is  quite  active.  The 
two  local  cement  factories  are  selling  to  capacity,  but  some  apprehension  is  felt 
that  building  is  being  overdone. 

ELECTRICAL  CONSUMPTION  INCREASED 

Total  consumption  of  electric  energy  in  the  Federal  District  has  only  slightly 
fallen  during  the  depression.  For  the  five  years  1928  to  1932  the  figures  were 
as  follows  (in  millions  of  kw.h.) :  1928,  340;  1929,  336;  1930,  331;  1931,  320; 
1932,  326.  The  maximum  drop  in  consumption  was  a  little  under  6  per  cent. 
Official  returns  for  1933  are  not  yet  published,  but  Brazilian  Traction  sales  for 
1933  for  all  purposes  are  stated  to  have  increased  by  5-1  per  cent.  In  Sao  Paulo 
the  improvement  is  reported  to  be  even  greater. 

FUEL  OIL  IMPORTS 

Imports  of  fuel  oil  form  another  valuable  index  to  industrial  conditions; 
these,  which  are  used  almost  entirely  for  industrial  purposes,  have  risen  steadily 
throughout  the  depression.  For  the  five  years  1928  to  1932  imports  (in 
thousands  of  metric  tons)  have  been  as  follows:  1928,  339;  1929,  336;  1930, 
374;  1931,  392;  1932,  402.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1933  imports  were 
331,000  metric  tons,  which  should  give  about  440,000  metric  tons  for  the  full 
year.  It  is  also  significant  that  imports  of  automobiles  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1933  were  6,894  units  against  1,647  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932.  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  1929  the  figure  was  51,650. 

CHRISTMAS  TRADE 

The  Christmas  trade  movement  was  at  a  fairly  high  level  and  sales  very 
satisfactory.  There  was  some  demand  for  luxury  goods,  but  most  of  the  demand 
was  for  the  ponular-priced  articles  and  trade  in  these  was  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  in  1932. 

EXPORT  SITUATION  IMPROVING  SINCE  CLOSE   OF  1933 

On  a  volume  basis,  Brazil's  export  trade  showed  a  satisfactory  increase  in 
1933  with  1,910,772  tons  exported  against  1,632,265  tons  in  the  previous  year 
and  2,189,314  tons  in  1929.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-six  principal  exports  showed 
increases  in  volume  during  the  year.    The  coffee  shipments  weir  particularly 
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satisfactory  in  volume  with  an  increase  of  3,524,000  bags,  but  owing  to  lower 
prices  the  sterling  return  on  all  exports  fell  by  £839,000  gold.  The  reason  for 
the  failure  of  Brazil's  export  trade  to  furnish  more  cover  for  imports  and  other 
ssities  is  to  be  found  more  in  the  fall  in  price  than  in  decreased  volume. 
The  leading  export  items,  with  the  1933  export  values  also  stated,  showed  the 
following  gold  prices  for  the  years  1929  and  1933,  in  pounds  sterling: — 


1929  1933  1933  Exports  (Gold) 

£    s.  £    s.  £ 

Coffee  per  bag          4  14  1  14  26,137,000 

Cocoa  per  ton        39    6  13  11  1,340,000 

Hides  per  ton         56  11  19  11  841.000 

Matte  per  ton        30    8  13  13  807.000 

Frozen  and  chilled  meat  per  ton        34    9  14  15  654.000 

Oranges  per  box          0    8  0    5  651.000 

Oil  producing  seeds  per  ton        17    9  8    3  607.000 

Skins  per  ton       231  19  110    5  555,000 


The  average  value  per  ton  for  all  exports  for  the  five  years  1929  to  1933 
(in  £  sterling  gold)  was  as  follows:  1929,  £43  6s.;  1930,  £28  18s.;  1931,  £22  4s.; 
1932,  £22  8s;  1933,  £18  14s.  The  only  two  items  showing  an  increase  in  gold 
price  were  rubber  and  carnauba  wax. 

It  is  evident  that  an  increase  in  world  prices  for  these  principal  export 
items  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  Brazil  as  the  volume  of  exports  has  kept 
up  so  well  during  the  depression. 

Such  an  increase  is  already  in  evidence  in  coffee  during  the  early  months 
of  1934  to  the  extent  of  about  60  per  cent  over  the  prices  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  1933;  and  coffee  accounted  for  73  per  cent  of  the  exports  in  that  year. 
Since  the  United  States  returned  to  a  modified  international  gold  bullion  stan- 
dard, there  has  been  a  distinct  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  the  price  rise  in  Brazil, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  stronger  connection  between  the  value  of  the  United 
States  dollar  in  gold  and  commodity  prices  here.  Lacking  any  local  gold  backing 
for  the  milreis,  its  real  backing  appears  to  be  the  gold  return  for  coffee,  principally 
in  terms  of  United  States  currency,  as  most  of  the  coffee  is  sold  there.  It  is 
therefore  expected  that  the  price  trend  in  Brazil  will  be  particularly  affected 
by  the  trend  of  prices  in  the  United  States  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  in 
other  countries. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNION 

While  industry  is  showing  marked  prosperity,  the  financial  position  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  in  common  with  that  of  most  countries,  is  not  in  the 
same  position,  on  the  basis  of  recent  budgets. 

The  Federal  Government  deficits  in  the  last  three  calendar  years  ending 
1932,  have  been  832,590  contos,  293,954  contos  and  1,108,811  contos  (the  conto 
at  present  being  worth  about  85  Canadian  dollars).  The  deficit  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1933  was  240,420  contos,  hut  it  is  expected  that  owing  to  the 
opening  of  special  credits,  the  deficit  at  the  close  of  the  year  will  be  much 
greater.  The  deficits  for  the  past  four  years  total  about  210  million  dollars.  The 
abnormal  deficit  of  1932  was,  of  course,  the  result  of  the  Sao  Paulo  rebellion, 
and  of  relief  expenditures  in  consequence  of  the  drought  in  the  north  of  Brazil. 
The  situation  of  the  treasury  was  clearly  outlined  in  a  letter  from  the  Minister 
of  Finance  of  August  10,  1933,  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment and,  according  to  this,  the  effect  of  these  deficits  has  been  largely  mini- 
mized owing  to  special  income.  It  is  noted  from  this  official  source  that  as  a 
result  of  the  Washington  and  London  agreements  covering  frozen  credits,  there 
was  made  available  to  the  treasury  approximately  400,000  contos  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  by  importers.  As  a  result  of  the  agreement  made  to  regularize 
the  external  debt  of  the  Union,  states  and  municipalities  in  February  1934  the 
milreis  deposits,  guaranteeing  interest  payments,  were  freed.   At  the  end  of  1931 
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funding  period  (October  1934)  these  will  amount  to  1,119.000  contos  and  under 
the  agreement  can  be  used  as  the  Government  sees  fit.  The  deficit  of  1932  was 
liquidated  by  the  emission  of  400.000  contos  currency  and  a  further  issue  of 
600,000  contos  of  treasury  letters  on  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Government  will  have  available  in 
1933,  after  paying  all  the  treasury  debts  and  balancing  the  previous  budgets, 
more  than  150,000  contos,  and  in  all,  in  October  1934,  over  416,000  contos. 

STATE  FINANCES 

The  financial  position  of  the  various  states  has  continued  unsatisfactory  and 
officiallv  stated  global  deficits  have  been  as  follows,  for  the  five  years  1928-1932: 
1928,  263,667  contos;  1929,  423,951  contos;  1930,  472,450  contos;  1931,  312,411 
contos;  and  1932,  178,297  contos.  The  states  have  borrowed  heavily  from  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  and  other  official  banks  during  this  period,  and  the  total  of  such 
borrowing  must  be  well  over  600,000  contos;  in  addition  to  which  many  states 
have  issued  additional  currency,  which  is  a  function  of  the  Union.  Furthermore, 
the  deposits  which  the  state  governments  were  supposed  to  have  made  in  milreis, 
as  a  guarantee  of  their  defaulted  foreign  debt  interest,  until  such  time  as  exchange 
cover  was  available,  were  never  made,  according  to  a  recent  statement  of  the 
Federal  Minister  of  Finance,  who  said  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  these 
deposits  never  existed. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1934 

The  vast  improvement  in  the  statistical  position  in  coffee  was  reported  on  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1564  and  about  the  time  of  publication 
(January  20,  1934)  coffee  experienced  a  spectacular  rise  in  price.  The  increased 
prices  were  probably  the  result  of  the  rising  commodity  price  level  in  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  investment  in  commodities,  to  ensure  against  currency 
inflation,  but  were  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  improved  statistical  postion 
of  the  berry  resulting  from  destruction  of  stocks  in  Brazil,  poor  crops  in  certain 
other  countries,  and  increased  consumption.  At  elate  of  writing  (March  27), 
Rio  7's  are  quoted  c.i.f.  New  York  at  lOf  cents  per  lb.  against  7|  cents  a  year 
ago,  and  Santos  4's  at  11^  cents  against  8|  cents,  or  an  average  rise  of  about 
33  per  cent.  Prices  just  previously  had  been  much  higher.  At  these  recent 
prices  Brazil's  exports  of  coffee  for  1934  should  produce  about  33  per  cent  more 
foreign  exchange  cover.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Brazilian  exports  will  exceed 
the  very  satisfactory  1933  figure,  with  improving  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  the  early  clearing  up  of  the  stocks  in  that  country  resulting  from  the  wheat- 
coffee  barter.  Prices  may  well  average  50  per  cent  over  last  year,  in  which  case 
coffee  would  produce  half  as  much  cover  again  as  last  year,  even  with  equal 
volume. 

Under  the  decree  signed  on  February  5  of  1934,  regulating  payments  of 
interest  on  the  union,  state  and  municipal  debts,*  the  Brazilian  Government  will 
arrange  for  payment  of  an  average  of  £7,846,250  paper  per  annum  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  April  1,  1935,  to  1938,  inclusive,  or  £31,385,000  paper  in  all,  being 
£57,000,000  less  than  the  full  interest.  This  compares  with  an  aggregate  favour- 
able trade  balance  for  the  four  depression  years  from  1930  to  1933  of  £55,495,000 
gold  (i.e.  roughly  40  per  cent  more,  in  paper,  at  present  rates). 

According  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Federal  Government  requirements, 
including  the  service  of  the  funding  loans,  were  £4,055,000  paper  in  1932,  and 
£2,363,094  paper  was  supplied  to  liquidate  the  Bank  of  Brazil  overdraft.  A 
further  £2,185,640  paper  was  furnished  for  the  1930  Sao  Paulo  coffee  loan  (the 
funding  loans  and  the  coffee  loan  were  the  only  loans  receiving  interest  in  cash 


*  Issuing  banks  should  have  details  of  this  arrangement. 
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during  the  past  three  years,  all  others  receiving  scrip).  This  makes  a  total  of 
£8,603,734  against  £6,712,000  payable  during  the  coming  year.  However,  the 
figures  do  not  give  details  of  all  the  requirements,  and  the  figure  of  £4,055,000 
appears  to  include  other  needs  than  interest  payments,  as  the  payments  on  the 
three  funding  loans  arc  set  forth  elsewhere  in  government  returns  at  £2,585,000. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear,  however,  that  with  a  possible  50  per  cent  increase 
in  foreign  exchange  available  on  coffee  (73  per  cent  of  all  exports),  and  only  an 
average  of  £7,846,250  being  paid  to  union,  state  and  municipal  bondholders 
during  the  next  four  years,  there  should  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount 
of  cover  available  during  1934  and  the  three  succeeding  years.  Private  invest- 
ments, which  have  received  little  cover  for  remittances  during  the  depression, 
normally  require  about  £10,000,000  paper*  per  annum,  and  it  would  be  only 
reasonable  to  expect  they  will  receive  a  share  of  any  extra  exchange  available. 
In  the  meantime  there  have  been  no  signs  of  the  improved  statistical  position  of 
cover  being  reflected  in  a  relaxation  of  exchange  restrictions;  and  exchange  for 
raw  materials  and  prime  necessities  is  only  forthcoming  with  delays  of  from  five 
to  six  months.   Exchange  is  not  supplied  for  other  material. 

It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  the  course  of  events,  but  the  factors  above 
enumerated  point  to  some  improvement  in  the  exchange  position  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  Any  expansion  in  the  import  market  will  depend  on  what  quota  of 
additional  available  exchange  will  be  allotted  to  imports. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS  OF  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  15,  1934. — A  general  characteristic  of  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  countries  comprising  the  British  Empire  is  that  it  is  better  to  face  economic 
troubles  when  they  come  and  adjust  revenue  and  expenditure  to  meet  the  need 
rather  than  that  the  need  should  be  hidden  and  disguised.  India  has  proven 
no  exception  to  this  policy,  as  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  observe 
the  principles  of  sound  finance,  and  by  so  doing  help  to  create  the  safest  con- 
ditions under  which  her  traders  and  manufacturers  can  do  business.  In  addi- 
tion, India  has  had  other  reasons  for  following  this  course  with  a  view  to  the 
future,  as  the  present  Government  of  India  expect  to  be  succeeded  in  the  near 
future  by  an  Indian  Government  under  a  new  constitution,  and  it  is  felt  that 
it  would  be  poor  service  to  India  on  the  present  Government's  part  to  shirk  their 
troubles  and  leave  the  accumulated  weight  to  handicap  the  first  years  of  the 
new  Government. 

India,  in  common  with  all  other  countries,  has  experienced  the  full  effects 
of  the  economic  depression,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  there  has  been  no  occasion 
for  drastic  measures  of  monetary  or  production  control  such  as  some  other 
countries  have  found  necessary  to  adopt. 

When  the  crisis  first  develped,  the  credit  of  the  country  was  severely 
strained,  while  at  the  same  time  the  debt  position  gave  cause  for  anxiety 
partly  due  to  past  commitments,  partly  to  the  fall  in  export  trade,  and  partly 
because  of  constitutional  uncertainty  which  affected  the  confidence  of  mam' 
property  holders  in  India  and  investors  in  Government  of  India  securities.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  adopt  a  definite  economic 
policy  in  order  to  safeguard  and  restore  its  position  as  regards  credit  and  revenue 
resources,  not  only  for  ordinary  and  obvious  reasons  but  also  for  the  special 
reason  connected  with  the  constitutional  position. 


*  Brazilian  official  estimate. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Following  the  period  of  depression,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  production  in  some  of  the  leading  industries  fell 
as  low  as  10  per  cent  of  capacity,  there  was  actually  a  period  of  industrial 
expansion  for  India.  If  the  index  figure  of  industrial  activity  in  the  year  1928 
be  taken  as  100,  as  regards  textiles,  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1933,  while  the 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  France  all  showed  declines  ranging  up 
to  25  per  cent,  India  showed  in  the  same  period  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  34  per  cent  in  Japan.  In  steel  production  the 
United  States  in  1932  showed  a  reduction  of  54  per  cent  and  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  reductions  of  30  and  20  per  cent  respectively;  but  in  India 
there  was  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  55  per 
cent  in  Japan.  Other  industries  also  have  shown  remarkable  growth.  In  the 
sugar  industry  it  is  estimated  that  by  1935  India  will  be  able  to  produce  her 
entire  requirements  of  white  sugar,  formerly  imported  from  Java.  In  fact, 
so  rapid  and  large  has  been  the  expansion  of  this  industry  that  there  is 
grave  danger  of  over  expansion.  Another  example  of  industrial  growth  is  the 
consumption  of  cement,  which  has  increased  from  387,932  tons  in  1924  (Indian 
production,  263,746  tons;  imports,  124,186  tons)  to  689,515  tons  in  1933  (Indian 
production,  625,860  tons,  imports,  63,655  tons).  Due  no  doubt  to  the  high 
protection  afforded  them,  within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
development  in  many  of  the  minor  industries  of  the  country.  These  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  Indian  Stores  Department  placing  orders  with  them  rather 
than  with  manufacturers  or  suppliers  outside  of  the  country,  and  marked 
developments  are  now  taking  place  in  the  manufacture  of  a  wide  range  of 
articles  such  as  electrical  lamps  and  all  kinds  of  electric  appliances,  rubber  tires, 
water-softening  plants,  cooking  stoves,  asbestos  cement  products,  and  paints 
and  enamels,  while  in  recent  years  there  have  been  great  expansions  in  the 
Indian  manufacture  of  railway  rolling  stock,  bridge  work  and  heavy  structures, 
of  which  India  is  now  able  to  manufacture  all  her  requirements.  Apart  from 
these  developments,  many  new  projects  for  the  establishment  of  important 
factories  are  now  under  consideration.  This  development  is  all  in  accord  with 
government  policy,  the  idea  being  that  if  the  standard  of  living  is  to  be  raised 
for  the  increasing  population  of  India,  industrial  employment  must  be  expanded 
as  a  supplement  to  agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE  THE  DOMINATING  INTEREST 

Industrial  development,  however,  holds  but  a  small  place  in  the  economy 
of  India  compared  with  agriculture  which  is  of  overwhelming  importance,  as 
the  occupation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  at  present  are  reduced  to 
dire  straits  by  the  low  level  of  prices.  Irrigation  projects  have  been  pushed 
forward  in  order  to  obtain  greater  productivity,  and  they  arc  on  a  large  scale. 
The  magnitude  of  these  schemes  and  the  increased  yields  which  they  have 
brought  about  have  necessitated  the  establishment  of  government  supervision 
to  give  guidance  to  their  proper  utilization  and  the  disposal  of  the  products. 
It  is  realized  that  the  industrial  development  might  possibly  react  unfavour- 
ably on  agriculture  should  it  restrict  unduly  India's  purchases  of  manufactured 
goods  from  other  countries  on  which  she  has  relied  as  customers  for  her  own 
agricultural  exports,  but  the  pressing  need  of  the  masses  in  India  is  the  raising 
of  price  levels  for  agricultural  commodities.  However,  the  raising  of  rupee 
prices  will  not  stimulate  the  demand  for  Indian  produce  in  foreign  markets. 
This  export  demand,  although  only  a  percentage  of  the  whole,  represents  the 
margin  which  makes  all  the  difference  to  India's  prosperity.  India  up  to  the 
present  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  any  production  control  schemes; 
but  her  exports,  during  the  economic  crisis  through  which  the  world  has  been 
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passing,  have  found  markets.  There  has  been  no  dangerous  accumulation  of 
unsaleable  stocks3  and  so  far  the  country  has  escaped  some  of  the  worst  prob- 
lems which  other  agricultural  countries  have  had  to  face.  An  examination  of 
the  figures  of  India's  main  agricultural  exports  shows  that  the  volume  has  kept 
up  remarkably  well  as  compared  with  the  high  average  of  the  years  1920 
to  1930,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  year  1933  shows  a  definite  improvement 
over  1932. 

PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Three  major  problems  confront  the  authorities.  These  are:  first,  how  to 
deal  with  the  increase  in  the  burden  of  fixed  money  payments  by  the  agricul- 
turist due  to  the  fall  in  prices  and  the  accumulation  of  debt  which  is  resulting 
therefrom;  second,  how  to  increase  the  internal  demand  for  India's  agricultural 
produce;  and  third,  how  to  improve  the  external  demand.  As  to  the  first, 
so  far  there  have  been  many  alleviating  factors  which  have  resulted  in  the 
avoidance  of  any  real  crisis.  The  various  provincial  governments  have  made 
substantial  reductions  in  their  land  revenues  and  water  rates.  Landlords  have 
not  pressed  for  their  full  rents;  the  country's  ancient  money-lending  system 
has  proved  elastic  and,  generally  speaking,  demands  for  repayment  of  debts 
have  not  been  pressed  to  extremities.  As  a  result,  the  great  mass  of  the  rural 
population  have  sufficient  to  eat  and  a  sufficient  margin  in  cash  not  only  to 
pay  taxes  at  the  reduced  level  but  also  to  maintain  at  a  fairly  reasonable  level 
their  purchases  of  necessaries. 

The  second  problem,  how  to  increase  India's  internal  purchasing  power  for 
agricultural  produce,  is  being  partially  solved  by  the  development  of  her  own 
industries,  but  at  the  same  time  the  authorities  realize  that  if  the  country 
produces  what  other  countries  used  to  sell  to  India,  the  purchasing  power  for 
India's  exports  will  diminish  unless  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  general  standard 
of  living  and  provide  an  increased  market  capable  of  not  only  absorbing  the 
products  of  Indian  industries  but  also  of  continuing  the  use  of  imported  com- 
modities. 

In  order  to  further  stimulate  the  internal  purchasing  power  of  the  country, 
the  Government  has  decided  to  undertake  expenditure  on  public  works  and 
other  projects.  The  credit  position  of  the  country  has  been  so  strengthened  that 
it  is  possible  to  look  forward  to  its  being  able  to  raise  money  without  difficulty 
and  on  easy  terms.  Substantially  increased  sums  for  works  expenditure  on  the 
railways  have  been  provided  for  in  the  coming  year,  and  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  undertake  sound  projects  on  capital  expenditure.  The  Govern- 
ment has  taken  a  further  step  in  this  direction  by  re-opening  the  Delhi  Capital 
project  and  have  a  program  on  hand  for  buildings  amounting  to  Rs.  10.000 ,000. 
General  assistance  has  been  offered  to  Bihar  and  Orissa  for  their  earthquake 
rebuilding  program,  while  the  ban  placed  on  capital  expenditure  in  the  provinces 
has  been  removed,  and  they  are  now  being  pressed  to  consider  road  construc- 
tion and  other  development  programs  for  which  the  Central  Government  is 
prepared  to  offer  facilities  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 

TRADE  OF  CEYLON  IN  1933 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  February  28,  1934. — Total  imports  of  merchandise  into  Ceylon 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1933,  were  valued  at  Rs. 177, 147,261 
as  compared  with  Rs.196,048,802  in  1932,  a  drop  of  Rs.18,901,541 ;  and  exports 
of  domestic  produce  showed  an  increase  of  Rs.12,646,062,  being  valued  at 
Rs.180,110,898  as  against  Rs.167,464,836  in  the  preceding  year.  Taking  into 
account  re-exports  of  foreign  merchandise  which  were  valued  at  Rs. 20, 082. 000, 
the  balance  of  trade  in  merchandise  alone  was  Rs. 23,046,000  in  favour  of  Ceylon. 
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The  official  statistics  of  the  colony  do  not,  in  the  general  summaries  of  trade, 
mention  countries  of  origin  or  destination,  so  that  the  trade  returns  as  com- 
piled by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  are  used  to  show  to  what 
extent  Canada  has  taken  part  in  the  trade  of  Ceylon.  Canadian  exports  to 
Ceylon  for  the  three  last  calendar  years  were:  1931,  $61,696;  1932,  $66,972; 
and  1933,  $72,542.  Imports  into  the  Dominion  from  Ceylon  were:  1931, 
$1,692,875;  1932,  $1,251,286;  and  1933,  $1,159,664.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  has  been  a  slight  but  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  Canadian  products 
exported  to  Ceylon  accounted  for  chiefly  by  motor  cars,  buses  and  tires,  while 
on  the  other  hand  Ceylon's  exports  to  Canada  show  a  decrease  from  1931 
although  a  slight  increase  on  those  of  1932.  As  imports  from  Ceylon  are  prin- 
cipally tea,  the  decrease  and  increase  in  1932  and  1933  respectively  may  be 
accounted  for  largely  by  the  low  prices  which  prevailed  in  the  world's  markets 
for  that  product  in  1932,  and  the  rise  which  occurred  in  1933  due  to  restrictions 
on  production  and  exports. 

Imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  in  1933  were  valued  at  Rs.86, 797,577 
as  against  Rs.93,815,782  in  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  is  accounted  for 
principally  in  the  lower  value  of  imports  of  grain  and  flour  from  British  India 
and  Australia.  Imports  of  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 
were  in  the  year  under  review  valued  at  Rs.26,154,320  as  against  Rs.28,698,293 
in  the  corresponding  twelve  months.  The  decrease  herein  lay  chiefly  in  the  low 
value  of  imports  of  wood  and  timber,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste  and  miscel- 
laneous articles.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  were  in  the  year  1933 
imported  to  the  value  of  Rs.63,943,476  as  against  Rs.73,382,739  in  1932.  The 
principal  decreases  were  in  non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof,  machin- 
ery, cotton  yarn  and  manufactures,  manufactures  of  mixed  materials,  and  rubber 
manufactures.  Imports  showing  an  increase  were  animals  not  for  food  which 
were  valued  at  Rs. 25 1,888  for  the  period  under  review  as  against  Rs.  15 1,988  in 
the  previous  year. 

Turning  to  exports,  under  the  category  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  there 
was  an  increase  of  Rs.7,882,879  from  Rs.124,653,142  in  1932  to  Rs.132,536,021 
in  1933,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  increased  value  of  tea  exports.  Exports  of  raw 
materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  were  valued  in  the  past  year  at 
Rs.46,169,396  as  against  Rs.41,429,172  in  1932,  an  increase  of  Rs.4,740,224 
accounted  for  almost  altogether  by  the  higher  value  of  rubber  exported.  Articles 
wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  were  exported  to  the  value  of  Rs. 1,396,599  as 
compared  with  Rs.1,381,267  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  Rs. 15,332. 
Increases  were  in  such  items  as  machinery  and  manufactures  of  other  textile 
materials.  Exports  of  animals  not  for  food  were  valued  at  Rs.8,882  as  against 
Rs.1,255  in  1932. 

A  perusal  of  the  customs  returns  shows  that  only  in  a  few  items  of  the 
general  imports  of  the  colony  is  Canada  specifically  mentioned.  These  are 
principally  foodstuffs,  certain  unmanufactured  articles,  and  some  manufactures 
like  clocks,  watches,  wearing  apparel,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  motor  cars. 
There  are  possibilities  of  extending  Canadian  trade  in  these  products  and  others 
if  the  market  is  closely  studied  and  prices  adjusted  to  meet  competition,  although 
exporters  will  continue  to  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  steamship  services  as 
compared  with  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  shippers.  Ceylon,  like  India, 
is  largely  dependent  for  her  prosperity  upon  agricultural  products,  notably  tea. 
As  a  result  the  requirements  of  the  population  are  very  simple  and  for  cheap- 
priced  goods,  Japan  with  her  intensive  export  methods  has  become  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  market  so  that  other  countries  find  it  difficult  to  compete. 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

In  the  following  notes  on  certain  items  of  import  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  figures  within  parentheses  refer  to  the  year  1932. 
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(  '(  eal  Foods.— This  would  appear  to  be  a  new  heading  in  the  customs  returns.  Total 
imports  amounted  to  2.267  cwts.  with  a  value  of  Rs.62,808.  General  sources  of  supply  in 
order  of  importance1  were:  United  Kingdom,  567  cwts.,  Rs.27,251 ;  British  India,  842  cwts, 
Rs.4,525;  Canada,  392  cwts.,  Rs.17,234. 

Fish.— Frozen  fish  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  945  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.55,687  (  708 
,wts..  Rs.  12,216.  practically  all  from  the  United  Kingdom).  In  1933  the  United  Kingdom 
supplied  853  cwts..  Rs.47.921 ;  Canada,  38  cwts.,  Rs.3,273.  This  is  a  new  development  in 
Canadian  trade  with  Ceylon,  which  is  capable  of  further  development  provided  proper  ship- 
ping facilities  are  available.  Imports  of  tinned  fish  amounted  to  5,672  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.149,- 
233  (  4.865  cwts.,  Rs. 156,718).  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were:  Japan,  2.720  cwts., 
Rs.4S.391  (352  cwts.,  Rs.7,018) ;  United  States,  1,597  cwts.,  Rs.36,683  (3,632  cwts.,  Rs.105,937) ; 
Canada,  684  cwts.,  Rs.19,947  (301  cwts.,  Rs.10,298).  It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  the 
inroads  which  Japanese  products  have  made  into  this  market  at  (the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  solely  on  a  question  of  price. 

Fresh  Fruit.— Imports  consist  principally  of  apples  and  amounted  to  21,211  cwts.,  Rs.447,- 
233  (22.665  cwts.,  Rs.546,354).  Principal  sources  of  supply  were:  Australia,  10,522  cwts., 
Rs.2i7.SS6  (10,151  cwts.,  Rs.232.969) ;  United  States,  4,584  cwts.,  Rs.87,135  (5,129  cwts., 
Rs.159.532) ;  Japan,  4,298  cwts.,  Rs.46,956  (  2,930  cwts.,  Rs.37,359) ;  Canada,  147  cwts.,  Rs.2,417 
(no  imports).  Here  also  'there  are  possibilities  of  Canada  developing  a  trade  with  Ceylon. 
This  trade  could  only  be  supplied  to  advantage  from  British  Columbia,  and  the  market  will 
not  be  large.  Australian  shippers  are  in  a  position  (to  supply  to  better  advantage  due  to 
fast  liners  with  cold  storage  space  from  Australian  ports  calling  at  Colombo,  and  although 
importers  admit  that  Australian  apples  are  not  so  well  graded  or  packed  as  Canadian  or 
United  States,  they  have  so  far  fully  satisfied  the  market  requirements. 

Preserved  Milk. — Total  imports  of  full  cream  preserved  milk  amounted  to  1,668,172 
pounds.  Rs.574,758  (1,533,201  pounds,  Rs.585,198).  Sources  of  supply  in  order  of  importance 
were:  Holland.  701.635  pounds.  Rs.220,229  (  669,214  pounds,  Rs.212,246) ;  Australia,  621.948 
pounds,  Rs.214,610  (235,032  pounds,  Rs.76.714) ;  Denmark,  165,375  pounds,  Rs.37,752  (176,608 
pounds,  Rs.42.962) ;  Irish  Free  State,  7.443  pounds,  Rs.3,251  (2,386  pounds,  Rs.744) ;  Canada, 
1.097  pounds,  Rs.2,097  (345  pounds,  Rs.600). 

Vegetables  Preserved  or  Tinned. — This  would  appear  to  be  another  new  heading  in  the 
customs  returns.  Imports  amounted  to  1,087  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.40.119.  Sources  of  supply 
were:  United  Kingdom,  314  cwts.,  Rs.13,051 ;  Belgium,  365  cwts.,  Rs.8,121 ;  United  States, 
245  cwts.,  Rs.10,773.  Canada  is  shown  as  having  supplied  6  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.315.  There 
are  opportunities  for  developing  the  sale  of  Canadian  canned  vegetables,  but  this  is  a  luxury 
line  which  can  be  purchased  only  by  a  very  small  section  of  the  population. 

Under  food  and  drink  not  otherwise  specified,  the  total  imports  of  wThich  amounted  to 
10,003  cwts.,  Rs.546,059,  Canada  is  shown  as  having  contributed  153  cwts.  with  a  value  of 
Rs.8,066  (83  cwts.,  Rs.4,156). 

Wood  and  Timber.— -Imports,  313  tons,  Rs.35,195,  as  compared  with  236  tons,  Rs.30.274 
in  1932.  The  principal  sources  of  supplv  were:  Cochin  China,  122  tons,  Rs. 17,048  (22  tons, 
Rs.3,993) ;  British  India,  85  tons,  Rs.4,907  (62  tons,  Rs.2,152)  :  Japan.  55  tons,  Rs.8,634  (127 
tons.  Rs.20,466);  Canada,  25  tons,  Rs.1.934  (no  imports).  So  far  as  Canadian  timbers  are 
concerned  Ceylon  does  not  present  a  steady  market,  and  such  imports  as  do  come  forward 
from  Canada  are  only  those  occasioned  by  a  specific  and  particular  demand  for  Canadian 
tj^pes  of  timber. 

Non-metallic  Mining  and  Quarry  Products,  Manujactured. — Imports,  13.094  cwts.,  Rs.96.- 
220  (15,041  cwts.,  Rs.123,878).  The  greater  portion  was  supplied  by  European  countries  such 
as  Yugoslavia,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Canada  is  credited  with  7  cwts.,  Rs.1,013  (72_  cwts.. 
Rs. 1,041).  This  heading  is  of  »a  somewhat  general  nature,  and  from  the  returns  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  further  details. 

Aluminium  Linings  for  Tea  Chests. — Imports  are  supplied  principally  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  Out  of  total  imports  for  the  year  amounting  to  3.602  cwts.,  Rs.421,576  (4.120 
cwts.,  Rs.406,578).  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  2,589  cwts..  Rs.305.021  (3.407  cwts.,  Rs.331.- 
672);  Germanv,  611  cwts.,  Rs.68.466  (  334  cwts.,  Rs.32.173) ;  Switzerland,  371  cwts..  Rs.44,205 
(360  cwts,  Rs.40,445) ;  and  Canada,  24  cwts,  Rs.2,615  (14  cwts,  Rs.1.646). 

Aluminium  Ware,  Other.— Imports,  426  cwts,  Rs-57.235  (401  cwts..  Rs.58,950).  Sources 
of  supply  were:  British  India,  223  cwts,  Rs.28,677  (223  cwts.,  R s. 29,354) ;  United  Kingdom, 
122  cwts,  Rs.16,313  (110  cwts,  Rs.16,804) ;  Canada,  5  cwts,  Rs.594  (no  imports). 

Agricultural  Implements,  Tools,  and  Parts. — This  heading  covers  such  items  as  ploughs, 
harrows,  mamoties,  picks,  axes,  and  priming  knives.  Total  imports  for  the  year  under  review 
amounted  to  16,647  dozens,  Rs.284.299  (  52,691  dozens,  Rs.159,446).  The  United  Kingdom 
is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  having  furnished  16,599  dozens,  Rs.277.099  (21,7S4  dozens. 
Rs.101,772).   Canada  is  credited  with  1  dozen,  Rs.4,061  (15  dozens,  Rs.1,083). 

Photographic  Materials. — This  includes  photographic  papers,  plates  and  films  with  the 
exception  of  cinematograph  films.    Total  imports  were  159,249  articles,  Rs. 120. 114  (143,413 
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articles,  Rs. 114,666).  The  principal  source  of  supply  is  'the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  last 
year  Canada,  according  to  the  returns,  exported  13,924  articles  valued  at  Rs. 10,293.  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  new  venture  on  <the  part  of  Canadian  manufacturers  as  Canada  does 
not  appear  in  the  previous  year's  statistics.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  preferential  tariffs,  as 
in  the  year  under  review  imports  from  the  United  States  were  only  10,854  articles,  Rs.9.136 
(25781  articles,  Rs.22,639). 

Clocks.— Total  imports  were  14,652  valued  at  Rs.61,739  (  7,649,  Rs.45,017).  The  principal 
sources  of  supply  in  order  of  importance  were :  Japan.  7,544,  Rs.24.333  (3.079,  Rs.9,454)  ; 
Germany,  2,731,  Rs.10,997  (2,825,  Rs.11,176) ;  Canada,  1,630,  Rs.9,582  (  804,  Rs.4,396)  ;  France, 
1,559,  Rs.4,344  (7,  Rs.17).  Other  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States. 

Watches. —Imports  were  9,461  valued  at  Rs.82,558  (6,508,  Rs.67,285).  Sources  of  supply 
in  order  of  importance  were:  Switzerland,  7,164,  Rs.65,091  (3,039,  Rs.32,971)  ;  Japan,  985. 
Rs.1.089  (no  imports)  ;  Germanv,  748,  Rs.5,028  (614,  Rs.1.505) ;  United  Kingdom,  283.  Rs.9.5G3 
(1,236,  Rs.19,402);  British  India,  177,  Rs.968  (1,571,  Rs.13,008) ;  Canada,  96,  Rs.638  (24, 
Rs.88).  It  will  be  noticed  that  Japan  has  entered  'the  market  principally  at  the  expense  of 
Germany. 

Machine  Belting,  other  than  Leather.— Out  of  a  total  of  599  cwts.,  Rs.108,380  (  726  cwts., 
Rs.152,075),  Canada  supplied  87  cwts.,  Rs.13,641  (105  cwts.,  Rs.19,460).  The  principal  source 
of  supply  is  the  United  Kingdom  with  361  cwts.,  Rs.71,548  (507  cwts,  Rs.111,274). 

Apparel:  Shirts,  Dresses,  Blouses,  Made  of  Silk,  Satin,  and  Artificial  Silk. — Under  this 
heading  Canada  has  apparently  entered  the  market  as  she  does  not  appear  as  a  source  of 
supply  in  the  previous  year.  For  the  past  year  total  imports  were  16,961  doz.  valued  at 
Rs.391,780.  of  which  Canada  supplied  21  doz.,  Rs.453.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  in 
order  of  importance  were:  Japan,  11,997  doz.,  Rs.202,277;  China,  2,906  doz.,  Rs. 162,656; 
United  Kingdom.  1,904  doz.,  Rs.22,007.  There  would  appear  to  be  opportunities  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  in  this  market  in  certain  particular  lines  which  come  under  this  heading, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  demand  will  be  limited  due  to  ithe  fact  that  Canadian 
goods  are  of  a  higher  quality  and  price  than  those  imported  from  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  which  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  population. 

In  'the  lower  quality  lines,  which  include  those  not  containing  an  admixture  of  silk 
exceeding  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  whole  article,  17,810  doz.  with  a  value  of  Rs.247.952 
were  imported,  and  out  of  this  quant ity  Canada  secured  85  doz.  valued  at  Rs.6S2.  Here  again 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  were  as  above. 

Silk  Hosiery. — There  were  imported  during  the  year  under  review  7,423  doz.  pairs, 
Rs.52,843  (7,855  doz.  pairs,  Rs.77,588),  supplied  as  follows:  Japan,  3,243  doz.  pairs,  Rs.12,509 
(2,437  doz.  pairs,  Rs. 10,297 ) ;  United  Kingdom,  2,026  doz.  pairs,  Rs.15,277  (2,968  doz.  pairs, 
Rs.30,010);  United  States,  955  doz.  pairs,  Rs.12,718  (919  doz.  pairs,  Rs.19,102) ;  Italy,  341 
doz.  pairs,  Rs.1,573  (127  doz.  pairs,  Rs.827) ;  China,  251  doz.  pairs,  Rs.2,680  (295  doz.  pairs, 
Rs.4,437);  Germany,  235  doz.  pairs,  Rs.2,86S  (306  doz.  pairs,  Rs.3,467) ;  Canada,  224  doz. 
pairs,  Rs.4,444  (228  doz.  pairs,  Rs.7,649). 

Calcium  Carbide.— Imports  in  1933  were  1,331  cwts,  Rs.13,596  (2,217  cwts.,  Rs.25,909), 
out  of  which  Canada  supplied  35  cwts.,  Rs.430  (no  imports).  The  principal  sources  of  supply 
in  order  of  importance  were:  Japan,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Switzerland.  Here  again  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  Canada  has  apparently  entered  the  market  due  to  preferential  tariffs. 

Patent  Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Preparations. — Imports  were  3,235  cwts,  Rs.738,246  (3.730 
cwts,  Rs.779,131).  In  the  last  year  Canada  supplied  46  cwts,  Rs.7,833  (  31  cwts..  Rs.3,703). 
The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United  Kingdom  with  1,696  cwts,  Rs.312,189  (2.079 
cwts,  Rs.372,612). 

Paper,  Printing.— Imports  amounted  to  50,823  cwts,  Rs.490,303  (49.010  cwts.,  Rs.561,053). 
The  principal  source  of  supplv  is  Norwav  with  26,735  cwts,  Rs.196,138  (13,572  cwts.,  Rs.121- 
013),  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  9,440  cwts,  Rs.153,474  (12,108  cwts.,  Rs.213,645). 
In  the  last  year  Canada  is  shown  as  having  supplied  296  cwts,  Rs.2,297,  as  against  no  imports 
during  the  year  1932. 

Stationery.— Out  of  (total  imports  amounting  to  1,468  cwts,  Rs.166,019  (1.319  cwts., 
Rs.166,939),  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  1.208  cwts,  Rs.133.672  (1.151  cwts.,  Els.139,582), 
and  is  followed  by  India  and  Japan.    Canada  is  credited  with  2  cwts.,  Rs.452,  in  1933. 
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Motor  Cars. — The  United  Kingdom  has  secured  practically  the  monopoly  of  the  motor 
car  trade  in  Ceylon,  due  largely  to  ithe  preferential  tariff.  In  1933  imports  under  this  head- 
ing numbered  932,  Rs.1,585,199  (  768,  Rs.  1,272,040),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
850,  Rs.1,463,924  (691,  Rs.l, 124,862) ;  Canada,  29,  Rs.48,903  (22,  Rs.40,060) ;  Italy  26 
Rs.29,036  (19,  Rs.28,313) ;  United  States,  24,  Rs.39,622  (29,  Rs.61,052) ;  France,  3,  Rs.3,714  (7 
Rs.17.753). 

Motor  Lorries,  Buses,  and  Tractors. — Imports  numbered  203,  Rs.378,108  (134,  Rs.263,- 
S66).  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  81,  Rs.152,616  (49,  Rs.101,117) ;  United  States, 
GO,  Rs.99,411  (39,  Rs.37,539) ;  Canada,  51,  Rs.67,660  (46,  Rs.75,210) ;  Germany,  11,  Rs.58,421 
(no  imports). 

Spare  Parts  and  Accessoiies  for  Motor  Vehicles. — The  value  of  imports  was  Rs.316,619, 
of  which  Canada  was  credited  with  Rs.25,436,  Ithe  United  Kingdom  with  Rs. 133,753,  and  the 
United  States  with  Rs.97,201.  Imports  under  this  heading  have  been  reclassified  from  the 
previous  year,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  comparison. 

Tires  and  Tubes  for  Motor  Cars.— Total  imports  were  35,723,  Rs.1,006,271  (38,159,  Rs.l,- 
481,033),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  23,321,  Rs.652,152  (24,315,  Rs.822,890) ; 
Japan,  5,647,  Rs.99,461  (5,  Rs.70) ;  Italy,  3,029,  Rs.135,590  (4,103,  Rs.206,954) ;  France,  1.315, 
Rs.47,954  (1,914,  Rs. 69,547 ) ;  Canada,  1,169,  Rs.35,858  (  3,746,  Rs.170,206) ;  United  States,  641, 
Rs. 15,575  (2,254,  Rs.125,623) .  The  great  increase  in  imports  from  Japan  at  the  expense  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  be  noted.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  question  of  price. 
There  are  several  other  detailed  classifications  of  pneumatic  tubes  other  than  for  motor  cars, 
lorries,  buses,  and  other  vehicles;  some  of  these  imports  show  a  slight  increase  from  Canada 
over  the  previous  3rear.  Of  rubber  manufactures  not  elsewhere  specified,  the  total  imports 
of  which  were  404  cwts.,  Rs.67,430  (Rs.7 1,521),  Canada  supplied  21  cwts.,  Rs.l, 369  as  against 
Rs.l, 617.  The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  furnished  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  imports. 

Brooms  and  Brushes  other  than  for  Painting. — Total  imports  numbered  203,683,  Rs.63.902 
(222,088,  Rs.74,326),  of  which  Japan  supplied  78,882,  Rs.6;430  (103,460,  Rs.7,402) ;  United 
Kingdom,  45,746,  Rs.30,487  (58,929,  Rs.43,030) ;  United  States,  45,278,  Rs.18,041  (25,187, 
Rs.16,904);  Canada,  2,856,  Rs.l, 838  (492,  Rs.317) ;  Germany,  23,698,  Rs.4,708  (26,590. 
Rs.4,963).  Other  sources  of  supply  were  Czechoslovakia  and  France.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  price  at  which  Japanese  goods  are  imported. 

Oil  and  Floor  Cloth.— Total  imports,  84,945  yards,  Rs.86,317  (83,233  yards,  Rs.91,990). 
Sources  of  supply  were:  United  Kingdom,  61,160  yards,  Rs.67,436  (  54,848  vards,  Rs.65,709) : 
United  States,  15,266  yards,  Rs.l  1,872  (23,429  vards,  Rs.22,215) ;  Canada,  5,772  yards,  Rs.4,853 
(1,372,  Rs.942);  Germany,  1,260  yards,  Rs.755  (2,100  yards,  Rs.2,446) ;  France,  1,133  yards, 
Rs.957  (no  imports);  Japan,  354  yards,  Rs.344  (1,330  yards,  Rs.398).  There  are  possibilities 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  developing  business  in  this  product. 

Perfumery,  Cosmetics,  Powder  and  Toilet  Requisites. — Total  imports  were  4,321  cwts.. 
Rs.458,947  (3,287  cwts.,  Rs.352,784).  The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  furnished  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  goods  imported, 
followed  by  Japan,  ithe  United  States,  and  British  India.  In  the  last  year  imports  from 
Canada  were  7  cwts.,  Rs.1,558,  as  against  Rs.119  in  1932. 

It  is  evident  that  many  opportunities  exist  in  Ceylon  for  the  development 
of  Canadian  trade  provided  manufacturers  and  exporters  will  study  the  require- 
ments of  consumers  and  are  able  to  fall  into  line  as  regards  price.  The  market 
is  unlike,  and  in  fact  does  differ  widely  from,  some  overseas  markets  with 
which  Canadian  manufacturers  may  be  more  familiar,  notably  the  British  West 
Indies.  For  this  reason  what  may  have  proven  suitable  in  those  markets  is 
more  than  likely  not  to  prove  suitable  to  Ceylon  without  some  slight  or  perhaps 
even  large  change  in  make-up,  packing  or  other  details.  The  peoples  in  these 
two  areas  differ  widely  in  race,  social  habits  and  religion,  all  of  which  affect 
their  daily  mode  of  life.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  careful  study  be  given 
the  market  and  the  advice  of  reliable  agencies  closely  connected  with  it  followed. 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  Ceylon  territory,  has  on  file  and  receives  frequent  inquiries 
covering  requests  for  Canadian  sources  of  supply  for  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
modities. Exporters  and  manufacturers  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  Ceylon 
as  a  market  are  requested  to  communicate  either  with  the  Trade  Commissioner 
direct,  or  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  WHEAT  FLOUR 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  April  7,  1934. — Xo  wheat  is  grown  in  Cuba,  nor  is  any  flour  milled 
on  the  island  from  imported  wheat.  Cuban  requirements  of  wheat  flour  are  sup- 
plied entirely  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Local  taste  in  the  main 
demands  flour  made  from  hard  spring  wheat;  and  on  a  price  basis  Canadian 
flour  blended  to  suit  requirements  should  be  competitive.  The  flour  in  most 
request  comes  from  Buffalo,  all  of  which  is  said  to  be  milled  from  Canadian 
grain. 

Imports  into  the  island  in  1928  amounted  to  1,170,840  bags,  and  in  1933  to 
810,348  bags  (of  200  pounds  each).  The  yearly  average  for  the  six-year  period 
was  1,000,000  bags.  Imports  in  1933  show  the  slight  increase  of  7,819  bags  over 
the  previous  year,  and  indications  point  to  a  further  increase  in  1934:  during 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year  154,408  bags  were  imported  as  against  130.053 
bags  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Quantities  imported  and  prices 
obtainable  are  now  definitely  on  the  upgrade  as  compared  with  last  year. 

Of  the  810,348  bags  imported  during  1933,  597,199  bags  were  brought  from 
Buffalo  mills,  the  flour,  according  to  published  statistics,  being  milled  in  bond  at 
Buffalo  from  Canadian  wheat.  Three  leading  brands  comprised  66  per  cent  of 
this  quantity.  Some  forty  mills  located  in  the  south,  southwest,  and  middle  west 
of  the  United  States  supplied  108,453  bags  of  American  winter  wheat,  one  of 
them  furnishing  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  Five  mills  in  the  northwest  of  the 
United  States  supplied  31,490  bags  of  American  spring  wheat;  two  of  these  mills 
obtained  33  per  cent  each  of  this  portion  of  the  market.  Nine  Canadian  mills 
supplied  directly  73,206  bags. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  exports  of 
flour  from  Canada  to  Cuba  for  the  past  six  fiscal  years  (ended  March  31)  were 
as  follows  (in  barrels  of  196  pounds) :  1933,  22,970;  1932,  40,312;  1931,  11,996; 
1930,7,638;  1929,36,428;  1928,18,804.  For  the  six  months  ending  December, 
1933,  imports  totalled  46,670  barrels  compared  with  15,067  barrels  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1932.  Nine  Canadian  mills  shared  the  1933  market,  one  of 
them  obtaining  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 


DUTIES 

The  duties  as  applied  by  the  general  tariff  and  the  tariff  for  the  United  States 
per  sack  of  200  pounds  are  as  follows: — 

Flour  from  Flour  from 

United  States  Canada 

Duty                                                                           $    83.7  $1  19.6 

3  per  cent  public  works  tax                                                 02.5  03.5 

Harbour  tax                                                                       06.4  08.0 

New  consumption  tax                                                          70.0  1  00.0 

$1  62.6  $2  31.1 

The  effect  of  the  above  tariff  differential  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  internal  revenue  tax  on  the  amount  of  Canadian  wheat  used  in 
flour  milled  in  the  United  States  and  exported  to  Cuba  is  equivalent  to  the 
Cuban  preference  received  by  the  American  exporter. 
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ARGENTINE  STEEL  WIRE  ROPE  MARKET 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  current  rates  of  exchange,  namely  one 
paper  peso  (0-44  gold  peso)  equals  29  cents  Canadian;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2 
pounds.) 

Buenos  Aires,  March  16,  1934. — Steel  wire  rope,  both  galvanized  and  ungal- 
vanized, is  imported  into  Argentina  in  comparatively  large  quantities  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  factories  turning  out  this  material  in  the  country.  The 
following  table  of  the  latest  available  statistics  gives  the  imports  by  countries 
for  the  years  1932  and  1931  and  for  the  five-year  average  1927-31  inclusive:  — 


Ungalvanized  Wire  Rope 


1927-31 

1931 

1932 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Total  

  652,883 

649,374 

476,184 

  345,126 

314,823 

243,914 

.  .  .   237,245 

260,766 

154,893 

United  Kingdom  . 

  31,889 

27,401 

51,424 

  9,446 

15,914 

15,643 

Galvanized  Wire  Rope 

1927-31 

1931 

1932 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Total  

  954,505 

576,856 

375,801 

United  Kingdom 

  359,071 

230,697 

127,607 

Germany  

  407,864 

299,662 

126,497 

  18,144 

97,357 

  20,382 

7,965 

11,725 

  79,097 

18,189 

6,050 

  51,551 

13,861 

5,719 

Preliminary  statistics  show  that  944,031  kilograms  of  ungalvanized  and 
459,745  kilograms  of  galvanized  cable  were  imported  in  1933. 

Generally  it  is  found  that  prices  quoted  by  German  manufacturers  of  steel 
wire  cables  are  considerably  lower  than  those  quoted  from  other  sources.  How- 
ever, a  reference  to  the  import  statistics  above  will  show  that  the  United  States 
has  been  the  principal  shipper  of  ungalvanized  rope  for  some  years.  This  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  principal  elevator  company  in  Buenos  Aires 
operates  a  subsidiary  cable  manufacturing  plant  in  the  United  States  and  imports 
its  own  requirements  direct  from  this  factory.  Furthermore,  a  good  portion  of 
the  oil  well  ropes  are  purchased  by  the  New  York  buying  offices  of  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  oil  companies  with  drilling  interests  in  this  country. 
As  regards  galvanized  ropes,  United  States  prices  are  generally  considered  higher 
than  British  or  German  quotations.  Galvanized  ropes  of  British  manufacture 
are  preferred  for  their  quality,  but  German  prices  are  usually  more  attractive. 

Apart  from  the  ropes  sold  by  tender  for  the  State  oil  wells  or  government- 
departments,  the  principal  demand  is  for  galvanized  shipping  and  engineering 
rope.  There  is  a  little  replacement  business  in  elevator  ropes,  but  most  of  this 
work  is  handled  by  the  elevator  companies.  Although  the  construction  and  length 
of  coil  naturally  depend  upon  each  individual  requirement,  probably  the  prin- 
cipal demand  is  for  6  by  30,  6  by  24,  and  6  by  19  ropes,  hemp  core,  ordinary 
lay,  in  coils  of  220  metres.  The  quality  required  is  best  patent  steel  with  an 
actual  breaking  strain  of  from  80  to  90  tons  per  square  inch.  The  ordinary 
demand  for  specialized  ropes  or  patent  lays,  such  as  flattened  strand,  interlocking 
coil  or  power  transmission  ropes,  is  negligible.  Shipment  is  generally  made  in 
coils,  unmounted  on  spools,  but  wrapped  in  hessian. 
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OIL  WELL  ROPE 

Drilling  for  oil  is  carried  out  in  several  regions  of  the  republic  and  there  is 
therefore  some  considerable  importation  of  oil  well  steel  wire  cables.  The  oil  fields 
are  operated  by  a  State-owned  company  and  several  private  concerns  of  foreign 
capital.  Purchases  for  the  latter  are  effected  through  buying  offices  in  New  York 
or  London,  but  the  State  company  buy  their  cable  requirements  by  periodical 
tenders.  This  business  is  considerable  since  the  company  produces  a  little  less 
than  half  the  total  crude  oil  of  the  country,  which  was  38,623,000  cubic  feet  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1933. 

The  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  wishing  to  enter  for  these  tenders  some- 
times sell  to  importers,  who  in  turn  quote  to  the  Government,  but  many  now 
quote  direct  in  order  to  keep  prices  down  to  the  minimum.  This  latter  procedure 
is  usually  employed  by  British  manufacturers.  For  these  tenders  the  applicants 
must  make  a  deposit  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value,  which  must  be  increased  to  6  per 
cent  if  the  offer  is  accepted.  Prices  must  be  firm  for  forty-five  days  and  may 
be  quoted  in  foreign  currency.  The  offer  for  tender  must  state  whether  payment 
is  to  be  made  in  the  currency  quoted  and  must  establish  the  terms  of  payment 
that  will  be  accepted.  In  this  connection  terms  of  50  per  cent  at  30  days  after 
delivery,  30  per  cent  at  90  days,  and  20  per  cent  at  150  days,  are  commonly 
quoted  and  accepted. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  cables  used  by  the  State  oil  company  and  the 
prices  quoted  by  foreign  firms,  the  following  are  extracts  from  a  tender  which 
was  issued  on  November  7,  1933,  and  opened  on  January  12,  1934.  In  each  case 
the  prices  given  are  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  and  represent  the  highest  and  lowest 
quotation  in  each  currency: — 

Thirty  ungalvanized  cables  of  29  millimetres  in  diameter,  each  375  metres  long,  for  rotary 
hoists,  fitted  with  open-wire  rope  socket  at  both  ends,  6  by  19  ordinary  construction,  right 
lay.  Prices  each  cable:  425  to  528.25  reichsmarks  (528  to  657  paper  pesos);  866.70  Swiss 
francs  (877  pesos);  £32  lis.  -to  £37  19s.  2d.  (555  to  646  pesos);  637.75  Swedish  krona  (564 
pesos) ;  U.SS.198.45  to  271.25  (  665  to  908  pesos). 

Twenty-two  ungalvanized  bailing  and  sand  lines,  16  millimetres  in  diameter,  each  1,200 
metres  long,  6  by  7  ordinary  construction,  right  or  left  lay.  Prices  each  cable:  401.30  to 
500.50  reichsmarks  (498  to  622  pesos) ;  £30  4s.  6d.  to  £34  lis.  lOd.  (516  to  590  pesos) ;  U.$S. 
198.74  to  283.05  (665  to  948  pesos). 

Six  ungalvanized  drilling  cables.  1  inch  in  diameter,  each  1,000  metres  long,  6  by  19 
construction,  left  lay,  resistant  to  right  or  left  twist.  Prices  each  cable:  939.30  to  1.068 
reichsmarks  (1,168  to  1,328  pesos);  £68  6s.  7d.  to  £86  7s.  Id.  (1,167  to  1,470  pesos);  U.$S. 
415.20  to  621.49  (1,390  to  2,080  pesos). 

All  the  above  cables  must  be  thoroughly  greased  inside  and  outside  in  the 
course  of  manufacture  and  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  specifications 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  Grade  "  J."  They  must  be  shipped  on  hard 
wooden  spools  and  protected  by  tarred  paper. 

It  has  been  stated  that  for  the  future  the  call  for  tenders  for  drilling  lines 
will  stipulate  Grade  "  H  "  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  specifications, 
although  the  other  cables  will  still  come  under  Grade  "  J." 

Forty  flat  ungalvanized  ropes,  115  by  25  millimetres,  each  11  metres  long,  for  drilling, 
with  single  core,  fitted  with  heart  at  one  end  and  thimble  at  the  other.  Prices  each  cable: 
82  to  135  reichsmarks  (102  to  168  pesos);  113.65  Swiss  francs  (115  pesos);  £8  15s.  (149 
pesos);  U£S.  101  (338  pesos). 

The  flat  ropes  must  be  packed  in  convenient  hardwood  crates  without  spools 
and  must  conform  to  definite  specifications  issued  by  the  State  oil  company. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty  metres  of  galvanized  steel  cable,  69-8  millimetres  (2j  inches) 
in  circumference,  in  rolls  of  220  metres  each,  6  by  37  construction,  weight  1,S50  grams  per 
metre,  breaking  strain  of  21,750  kilograms.  Prices  per  100  metres:  83.60  to  96  reichsmarks 
<104  to  119  pesos) ;  £6  as.  6d.  to  £9  4s.  6d.  (107.50  to  157  pesos)  ;  U.$S.  107.61  (361  pesos). 
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In  order  to  give  a  basis  for  comparison,  the  above  prices  have  been  con- 
verted into  pesos  at  the  rates  of  exchange  quoted  on  January  12,  1934,  the  day 
the  tenders  were  opened. 

NAVY  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  REQUIREMENTS 

As  in  the  case  of  the  State  oil  company,  the  Navy  and  Public  Works  depart- 
ments also  buy  their  cables  by  tender.  The  requirements  of  these  departments 
are  principally  for  galvanized  steel  shipping  and  dredging  ropes.  In  the  case 
of  the  Xavy  Department  the  specifications  call  for  certain  breaking  strains  which 
vary  between  those  generally  catalogued  under  cables  made  from  special 
improved  patent  steel  and  best  plough  steel,  with  breaking  strains  of  90  to  100 
and  100  to  110  tons  per  square  inch  respectively.  The  constructions  specified  are 
6  by  12  (twelve  round  hemp)  ,  6  by  18,  6  by  24,  6  by  30,  and  6  by  37. 

In  the  case  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  the  specifications  call  for  a 
lower  grade  of  cable  made  from  steel  of  130  kilograms  per  square  millimetre 
breaking  strain.  The  schedules  of  breaking  strains  more  or  less  correspond  to 
the  figures  usually  catalogued  for  galvanized  steel  wire  shipping  ropes. 

DUTIES 

All  classes  of  steel  wire  rope  are  charged  32  per  cent,  plus  the  temporary 
additional  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  appraisal  values  of  25-6  gold  centavos 
per  kilogram  (17-3  cents  Canadian)  and  32  gold  centavos  per  kilogram  (21-7 
cents  Canadian)  for  ungalvanized  and  galvanized  cables  respectively.  Under  the 
recently  concluded  Anglo-Argentine  Trade  Agreement,  the  appraisal  value  for 
galvanized  cables  from  all  countries  was  reduced  to  its  present  level  from  35-2 
gold  centavos  per  kilogram  (23-8  cents  Canadian). 

EXCHANGE 

While  there  appears  to  be  an  opening  for  Canadian  steel  wire  cable  manu- 
facturers in  Argentina,  provided  they  can  compete  with  prices  offered  from  else- 
where, the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  exchange  should  always  be  con- 
sidered by  any  firm  interested  in  the  market.  However,  in  the  case  of  submitting 
tenders  for  government  departments,  this  difficulty  is  largely  removed  as  pay- 
ment can  generally  be  arranged  in  foreign  currency. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  SOAP  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  March  22, 1934. — Since  1930  the  production  of  soap  in  Italy  has  been 
sufficient  to  meet  all  domestic  requirements,  and  competition  between  local  manu- 
facturers is  very  keen.  Exporters  to  the  Italian  market,  both  British  and 
American,  have  been  obliged  to  open  local  factories  in  order  to  compete.  Imports 
now  would  only  seem  possible  in  the  primary  materials  such  as  animal  and  vege- 
table fats  and  tallow.  At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  1,300  soap 
factories  in  Italy,  exclusive  of  small  establishments.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
total  Italian  output  is  produced  around  Genoa,  and  the  rest  is  distributed  all 
over  the  country,  each  region  specializing  in  a  particular  kind.  The  production 
of  soap  powder  and  soap  flakes  has  increased.  Products  are  sold  loose,  by  weight, 
instead  of  cartons. 

In  the  eleven-months'  period  January  to  November,  1933,  imports  of  soap 
of  all  kinds  into  Italy  totalled  503  metric  tons  (2,205  pounds)  as  against  947 
tons  in  the  calendar  year  1932  and  2,399  tons  in  1931.  Importations  consisted 
chiefly  of  common  soap,  which  comes  from  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
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Toilet  soap  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany;  a  small  quantity  of  transparent  soap,  amounting  to  about  6  tons 
annually,  comes  from  England  and  Germany. 

Primary  materials  for  Italian  soap  production  are  chiefly  imported  from 
abroad.  In  1932  some  7,000  to  8,000  tons  of  animal  tallow,  30,000  tons  of  palm 
oil,  and  about  8,000  tons  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats  were  imported.  The 
importation  of  scouring  powders  is  negligible,  owing  to  the  universal  use  of  cheap 
pumice  powders. 

Total  exports  of  soap  from  Italy  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  amounted 
to  2,232  tons  as  compared  with  2,377  tons  in  1932  and  2,920  tons  in  the  preceding 
year.  Exports  comprised  principally  common  soap,  only  a  small  quantity  being 
perfumed  or  toilet  soap.  The  principal  destinations  were  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Italian  African  colonies,  as  well  as  Brazil  and  Switzerland. 


ITALIAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR   SPORTING  GOODS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  12  lire  equal  $1) 
Milan,  March  21,  1934. — In  recent  years  sports  of  every  kind  have  been 
encouraged  in  Italy,  resulting  in  a  growing  market  for  sports  goods  and  an 
increasing  local  production.  International  reputation  is  essential  to  the  sale  of 
this  type  of  goods  abroad.  Although  English  footballs  have  lost  ground  in 
competition  with  those  of  Italian  production,  footballs,  in  some  cases  made  in 
Italy,  are  still  marked  in  English,  as  that  country's  high  reputation  in  Association 
football  on  the  Continent  has  created  a  demand  among  players  for  so-called  Eng- 
lish products. 

The  following  are  some  notes  on  the  sporting  goods  used  by  the  participants 
in  the  leading  sports  in  Italy.  Baseball,  lacrosse  and  cricket  are  not  played; 
Association  football  is  the  most  popular  game. 

HOCKEY  EQUIPMENT 

Canada  is  still  by  far  the  leading  supplier  of  all  sorts  of  hockey  equipment 
to  the  Italian  market.  At  the  international  ice  hockey  competitions  held  in  Milan 
75  per  cent  of  the  equipment  used  by  the  participating  teams  from  various 
countries  was  Canadian.  Attempts  made  by  German  and  Norwegian  firms  to 
duplicate  the  Canadian-type  tube  skate  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful.  The 
game  is  to  be  definitely  introduced  into  the  Balilla  organization,  which  will 
furnish  an  increasingly  large  market  for  equipment.  To  meet  the  demand,  sizes 
of  skates,  etc.,  will  be  required  to  suit  boys  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  boys  are  smaller  in  stature,  as  a  rule,  than 
boys  of  a  similar  age  in  Canada.  A  moderate  market  is  growing  for  juvenile 
size,  moderately  good  quality,  properly  shaped  and  proportioned  hockey  sticks. 
Sales  will  go  to  suppliers  who  can  offer  such  sticks  at  a  retail  price  of  not  over 
20  lire  ($1.66),  preferably  about  15  lire.  Attempts  made  by  Italian  woodworking 
firms  to  make  such  sticks  from  Canadian  bent-wood  billets  were  unsuccessful, 
but  Czech  firms  are  working  hard  to  enter  the  market.  Hockey  boots,  pads,  and 
gloves  are  already  being  made  by  Italian  manufacturers  with  fair  success,  and 
at  considerably  lower  prices  than  the  Canadian  goods. 

SKIING  EQUIPMENT 

Skiis. — In  Italy  skiing  is  done  on  mountain-slopes  covered  with  hard-packed 
snow.  Jumping  is  not  popular.  For  these  reasons  a  narrow  ski.  almost  racing 
type,  rounded  or  ridged  top,  sharply  curved  at  the  bow,  is  required.   Bra-  edges 
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are  becoming  increasingly  popular.  Ash  and  hickory  are  the  usual  woods  utilized, 
the  latter  being  used  on  the  best-quality  ski.  The  market  for  such  ready-made 
skiis  is  confined  to  cheap  types  as  used  by  week-end  skiiers.  Professionals  at 
the  large  winter  resorts  design  skiis  to  order,  and  these  are  eventually  copied 
and  turned  out  by  mass  producers  in  cheap  models.  Norwegian  skiis  are  regarded 
as  the  best  in  quality  of  those  on  the  market. 

Fittings. — Low-price  fittings,  copied  from  well-known  Austrian  designs,  are 
made  locally.  There  are  at  least  ten  different  types,  varied  as  to  method  of 
attaching  to  boot  or  to  ski.  Canadian  exporters  would  face  keen  competition 
from  Austrian,  German,  and  Swiss  firms,  and  to  some  extent  from  Norwegian 
suppliers.  Manufacturers  must  be  alert  to  meet  any  new  developments.  These 
are  generally  the  result  of  experiment  on  the  part  of  experts,  who  have  fittings 
made  to  their  own  specifications.  A  spectacular  performance  at  a  big  meet  made 
on  a  new  type  of  fitting  will  almost  invariably  result  in  an  immediate  heavy 
demand  for  that  type. 

Ski  Poles. — The  Italian  market  demands  bamboo  poles.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  qualities,  depending  not  only  on  wood  but  on  type  of  handle,  quality 
of  leather,  stitching  of  handles,  etc.  The  best  qualities  are  generally  heavily 
lacquered,  often  in  bright  reds  and  blues  to  facilitate  finding  either  pole  or  its 
user  in  case  of  accident.  During  the  past  three  seasons  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  introduce  aluminum  poles.  Skiers  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  falling 
on  these  poles,  as  their  rigidity  makes  them  more  dangerous  than  the  more  flexible 
bamboo  poles. 

TENNIS 

Rackets. — The  best  and  medium  quality  rackets  are  supplied  by  leading 
English  and  French  firms,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cheaper  grades  almost  entirely 
by  two  of  the  larger  Italian  manufacturers.  In  a  number  of  cases  these  rackets 
were  given  names  which  would  suggest  English  origin.  One  of  these  firms  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Canadian  manufacturers  could  not  compete  in  sales  of  cheap- 
quality  rackets.  France  at  one  time  controlled  50  per  cent  of  the  market  and 
England  30  per  cent,  but  both  have  lost  ground  to  Italian  production.  There 
are  in  all  nine  local  factories,  one  of  which  is  British.  Italian  firms  are  also 
going  in  strongly  for  the  production  of  tapes,  nets,  etc.,  and  Germany  is  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  market. 

Balls. — It  is  estimated  that  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  demand  is 
supplied  from  Great  Britain. 

BADMINTON 

This  game  is  not  played  to  any  extent  by  Italians,  being  chiefly  confined 
to  English  and  American  people  living  in  the  country.  Equipment  is  generally 
imported  direct  from  the  large  stores  in  London,  and  sales  are  by  no  means  large. 
During  the  1932-33  season,  the  Milan  Club  used  only  10  rackets  and  1  gross  of 
second  quality  birds. 

FOOTBALL 

Footballs  at  one  time  were  imported  exclusively  from  England,  but  are  now 
supplied  almost  entirely  from  domestic  production.  There  is  a  small  sale  for 
Rugby  balls  of  the  type  used  in  the  English  game.  No  American  football  is 
played  in  Italy. 

Football  Boots. — Leading  professional  and  amateur  teams  use  English  boots. 
The  largest  sale  is  to  the  Dopolavoro  (After  Work)  Association  and  other  organi- 
zations who  use  Italian  copies  of  English  models.  Small  local  shoemakers  turn 
out  boots  from  models  of  first  quality. 
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GOLF 

Golf  Bags. — Universal  employment  of  caddies  in  Italy  encourages  the  use 
of  heavy  bags.  A  great  variety  of  English  and  American  bags  of  canvas  and 
leather  is  on  sale.  Italians  prefer  a  large,  solid-leather,  showy  bag  equipped 
with  a  device  for  locking  clubs  and  balls.  Bags  of  this  type  are  manufactured 
in  Italy.  Retail  prices  range  from  25  lire  (approximately  $2.08)  for  the  cheapest 
type  of  canvas  bag  to  300  lire  ($25)  and  up  for  those  of  solid  leather. 

Golf  Clubs. — The  market  is  restricted  owing  to  the  limited  number  of 
courses,  the  fact  that  the  game  does  not  appeal  to  the  Italian  temperament, 
and  the  expense  of  participation,  including  equipment,  fees,  and  transportation 
to  the  links,  which  are  usually  some  distance  outside  the  cities  and  towns.  There 
are  no  municipal  or  "  pay-as-you-play "  courses.  In  all  there  are  23  golf 
courses  in  Italy,  about  one-third  of  which  extend  to  18  holes.  There  are  no 
factories  in  Italy  manufacturing  golf  clubs  or  balls.  Apart  from  a  few  special 
clubs  made  by  professionals  at  courses,  all  golf  clubs  are  imported.  The 
imports  are  restricted  entirely  to  English  and  American  makes,  chiefly  the 
former,  although  the  American  steel-shafted  clubs  are  gaining  preference. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  matched  and  numbered  sets  of  irons. 
Irons  of  this  class  sell  retail  for  120  lire  each  ($10)  and  up;  drivers  and  brassies 
at  150  lire  ($12.50)  and  up;  medium-class  wood-shafted  irons  at  40  lire  ($3.33) 
and  up;  wood-shafted  drivers  at  60  lire  ($5)  and  up.  Prices  from  professionals 
at  clubs  are  a  matter  of  individual  bargaining.  Unknown  brands  can  only  be 
introduced  by  inducing  professionals  at  clubs  to  recommend  them,  chiefly  to 
beginners,  or  by  making  up  very  cheap  beginners'  sets  to  be  sold  in  depart- 
ment stores  or  sport  shops.  A  set  of  the  latter,  consisting  of  bag,  5  clubs,  and 
2  balls,  sells  at  200  lire  ($16.66). 

Golf  Balls. — It  is  estimated  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  golf  balls  sold  in 
Italy  are  of  British  manufacture.  Prices  are  10  lire  each  (83  cents)  and  up. 
As  in  the  case  of  golf  clubs,  unknown  brands  can  only  be  introduced  by  induc- 
ing professionals  at  clubs  to  recommend  them,  chiefly  to  beginners. 

FISHING  TACKLE 

Cheap  cane  and  reed  fishing  rods  of  domestic  or  French  make  are  generally 
in  use.  A  small  number  of  split  cane  fishing  rods  come  from  England,  and 
flexible  steel  fishing  rods  made  in  the  American  style  are  imported  from  Germany. 
Nets  and  some  silk  gut  are  made  locally.  Silk  lines  generally  come  in  from 
France.  The  bulk  of  the  hooks  and  flies,  the  better-quality  reels,  and  spinners 
and  spools,  etc.,  are  imported. 

SPORTING  GUNS 

All  imported  guns  must  be  officially  tested.  Exporters  from  countries  with- 
out official  testing  stations  must  have  their  guns  and  revolvers  sent  to  the 
"  Banca  di  Prova  "  at  Brescia  for  testing.  At  the  present  time  both  imports 
and  national  production  of  sporting  guns  are  low,  and  business  is  poor  owing 
to  a  saturated  market.  Belgium  and  Germany  control  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
in  the  cheap  guns.  There  are  about  12  large  local  firms  manufacturing  sporting 
guns  in  Italy.  The  type  in  general  use  by  Italian  sportsmen  is  a  double-barrelled, 
hammerless  gun,  the  most  popular  being  12-bore.  The  average  price  for  an 
Italian-made  gun  is  450  lire  ($37.50).  Imported  guns  are  variously  priced.  A 
number  of  Belgian  Browning  repeating  guns  with  one  barrel  are  in  use  The 
price  of  these  is  approximately  1,300  lire  ($108.30),  duty  paid. 

The  duty  on  a  hammer  gun  is  264  lire  (approximately  $22),  on  a  hammer- 
ess  gun  440  lire  ($36.66),  on  a  repeating  gun  550  lire  ($45.83),  and  on  a  muzzle 
loader  110  lire  ($9.16).  All  these  duties  are  subject  to  the  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  surcharge. 

.  iT^  °f  sPortinS  rifles  of  all  types  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933 
totalled  855  as  compared  with  866  in  the  calendar  year  1932  and  2,160  in  1931. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  DENMARK  IN  1933 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Figures  within  parentheses  refer  to  1932.  One  Danish  krone  equals  $0-268 
at  par  of  exchange;  one  metric  ton  is  equivalent  to  2,204-6  pounds  and  one 
cubic  metre  to  35-316  cubic  feet.) 

Oslo,  February  27,  1934. — Denmark's  total  foreign  trade  in  1933,  amounting: 
to  2.465-3  million  kroner,  was  greater  than  in  1932  by  190-6  million  kroner. 
Imports  during  1933  aggregated  1,200-5  millions  compared  with  1,132-5  mil- 
lions in  1932,  or  68  millions  more,  while  exports  for  1933  were  valued  at  1,264-8 
millions  compared  with  1,142-2  for  1932,  or  122-6  millions  greater.  The 
unfavourable  visible  balance  of  trade  was  thus  increased  to  64  *  3  million  kroner 
compared  with  9-7  millions  in  1932. 

There  was  an  increase  in  building  activity  in  1933  which  is  reflected  in  the 
imports  of  timber  and  iron  and  steel;  timber  imports  increased  from  19-6  to 
32-4  million  kroner;  unworked  iron  and  steel  imports  increased  from  41-3  to 
61  million  kroner.  A  steady  increase  occurred  in  imports  of  machines — from 
58-7  to  82-1  million  kroner. 

In  only  eight  out  of  the  forty-two  main  classes  of  imports  were  reductions 
reported,  in  which  Canadian  produce  is  chiefly  included.  Unmilled  grain  imports 
declined  from  150-3  million  kroner  to  113-3,  while  imports  of  the  group  includ- 
ing rubber  footwear  declined  from  32-5  to  25-9  millions.  Imports  of  milled 
cereal  products  declined  in  value  from  10  to  8-1  millions,  while  imports  of  pre- 
served foodstuffs  fell  from  3  to  2-5  millions. 

With  respect  to  exports,  the  outstanding  reductions  occurred  in  dairy  pro- 
ducts, from  319-5  to  304-2  million  kroner;  in  living  animals,  from  23-3  to  18-7 
millions;  and  in  ships,  from  16-2  to  11 '5  millions.  Equally  outstanding  wejre 
the  increase  in  value  of  such  products  as  slaughter-house  products  from  410-2 
to  471-1  millions,  hides  and  skins  from  17-6  to  25-8  millions,  manufactured 
iron  goods  from  6*8  to  9-1  millions,  and  the  chemical  group,  which  includes 
super-phosphate,  from  8-5  to  10-8  millions. 

IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  CLASSES 

The  first  classifications  of  the  Danish  foreign  trade  statistics  include  food- 
stuffs of  animal  origin.  Of  these  groups  the  imports  during  1933  of  interest  to 
Canadians  were:  casings,  620-7  tons  (676-7);  salted  salmon,  302-3  tons  (278); 
canned  lobster  and  crabs,  251  tons  (227-4),  while  imports  of  canned  sardlines 
declined  sharply  from  804-4  to  507-3  tons, 

The  reduction  in  the  total  value  of  grain  imports  in  1933,  compared  with 
1932,  has  been  mentioned.  However,  the  quantitative  imports  of  wheat  were 
practically  the  same  at  299,416  tons  (296,353),  while  those  of  rye  and  oats  were 
larger,  286,937  tons  (240,876)  and  23,935  tons  (13,087)  respectively.  A  striking 
decline  took  place  in  imports  of  corn  to  511,533  tons  (957,068),  while  barley 
imports  declined  to  85,047  tons  (108,885). 

Another  striking  example  of  declining  imports  occurred  in  wheat  flour,  the 
imports  of  which  fell  to  35,912  tons  (43,894),  while  imports  of  rye  flour  increased 
to  2,800  tons  (2,334) . 

As  if  offsetting  the  decline  in  imports  of  corn,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
imports  of  oil  cake  to  523,986  tons  (514,622).  The  largest  increases  in  cake 
were  for  cocoanut  cake,  to  67,868  tons  (45,358),  and  for  cotton-seed  cake  to 
252.041  tons  (235,056).  An  important  decline  took  place  in  the  import?  of  sun- 
flower-seed cake  to  137,487  tons  (172,237),  and  in  linseed  cake  to  10,116  tons 
(14.984). 
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Imports  of  soya  bean  meal  increased  to  22,880  tons  (12,850),  while  imports 
of  "other  feed  meals"  increased  to  29,569  tons  (7,011).  Imports  of  wheat 
middlings  declined  heavily  to  22,610  tons  (44,110),  probably  as  a  result  of  larger 
domestic  production  in  connection  with  the  increased  wheat  flour  output  which 
offsets  the  decreased  receipts  noted  above,  while  the  great  decline  in  imports  of 
tapioca  meal  1,639  tons  (24,170)  should  also  be  noted. 

Some  noteworthy  changes  took  place  in  imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  great  decline,  with  respect  to  fruits,  occurred  in  fresh  apples,  to  7.833  tons 
(10,018) ;  on  account  of  the  heavy  Danish  crop,  considerable  quantities  of  which 
were  exported.  Imports  of  dried  fruits  generally  were  higher,  including  apples, 
568  tons  (487);  prunes,  3,133  tons  (2,659);  and  apricots,  1,099  tons  (642). 
Imports  of  bananas  fell  to  5,321  tons  (6,959).  Potato  flour  is  included  in  this 
group;  imports  show  a  great  fall  to  6,175  tons  (10,395)  on  account  of  a  greater 
domestic  production. 

In  the  textile  groups  the  statistics  of  imports  demonstrate  the  progress  of 
Danish  industries.  Raw  wool  increased  to  2.577  tons  (2,073),  while  raw  cotton 
rose  to  8,017  tons  (5,925).  Other  increases  in  unmanufactured  textiles  occurred 
in  cotton  waste  to  1,043  tons  (801),  manila  hemp  to  1,546  tons  (1,353),  and  jute 
to  801  tons  (626),  while  a  reduction  took  place  in  sisal  to  5,104  tons  (5.894). 
Woollen  yarn  imports  increased  to  1,790  tons  (1,553),  while  undyed  cotton  yarn 
rose  to  1,902  tons  (1,684),  and  dyed  cotton  yarn  to  558  tons  (458). 

Despite  increased  imports  of  these  raw  materials,  larger  imports  of  many 
classes  of  finished  textiles  were  required.  Imports  of  woollen  materials  for 
clothing  increased  to  2,867  tons  (2,240),  carpets  to  734  tons  (630),  unbleached 
jute  products  to  8,469  tons  (7,426),  printed  goods  to  982  tons  (736),  and  for  all 
classes  of  piece-goods  increases  were  recorded. 

Patent  leather  imports  increased  to  33-4  tons  (23*5),  and  coloured  leather 
to  544-6  tons  (368-5).  Imports  of  cut  pieces  of  sole  leather  declined  to  214-8 
tons  (314-7). 

Decreased  imports  of  neutral  lard,  299-8  tons  (405-5);  of  premier  jus, 
1,178  tons  (1,756);  of  oleomargarine,  853-8  tons  (919),  were  also  recorded. 
Imports  of  stearin,  442  tons,  and  of  lard,  405-9  tens,  were  slightly  less  than  in 
1932.  Imports  of  hardened  animal  oil,  including  whale  oil,  declined  to  3,864 
tons  (3,956) ,  while  of  the  other  raw  materials  for  the  margarine  and  soap  indus- 
tries increases  are  reported  for  cocoanut  oil  to  3,801  tons  (2,757),  peanut  oil  to 
438  tons  (162).  Declines  were  noted  for  sova  bean  oil  to  1,844  tons  (2,258), 
and  for  linseed  oil  to  114-6  tons  (368-6). 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  raw  rubber  to  1,866  tons  (917)  is  not  with- 
out significance. 

Imports  of  automobile  tires  rose  to  2,038  tons  (1,324),  and  bicycle  tires 
declined  to  370-7  tons  (458-3).  Inner  tubes  for  automobiles  were  imported  in 
increasing  quantities,  120-7  tons  (90-1). 

The  stimulus  given  to  building  was  responsible  for  great  increases  in  timber 
imports;  increases  were  general,  but  particularly  in  sawn  lumber,  654,317  cubic 
metres  (431,707);  planed  wood  rose  to  88,698  cubic  metres  (61,941),  and  ply- 
wood increased  remarkably  to  10,654  tons  (7,074). 

The  developing  paper  industry  took  larger  quantities  of  chemical  pulp, 
50,932  tons  (42,555),  but  smaller  quantities  of  mechanical  pulp,  17,767  tons 
(23,859). 

Imports  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  paper  were  larger:  newsprint,  31,139  tons 
(23.714);  writing  and  printing  papers  21.CV86  tons  (19,629);  cardboard,  15.054 
tons  (13,334);  while  wallpaper  declined  to  352-5  tons  (687-4). 

The  increase  in  imports  of  iron  and  steel  have  already  been  commented 
upon.    Individual  imports  of  note  were:  unmanufactured  iron,  to  34,814  tons 
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(23,375) ;  structural  shapes,  to  39,140  tons  (21,943);  other  shapes,  including 
bars,  bo  78.590  tons  (58,734);  black  plates,  to  55,146  tons  (37,773);  pipes 
(drawn),  to  22,454  tons  (17,017);  and  iron  wire,  to  27,092  tons  (18,488). 

Imports  of  builders'  hardware  declined  to  545  tons  (590),  and  imports  of 
locks  increased  from  279  tons  to  355  tons. 

The  manufacture  of  heating  radiators  is  a  new  industry  in  Denmark.  In 
1933  imports  declined  to  382  tons  (1,064), 

Imports  of  ploughs  and  parts  declined  in  1933  to  91*4  tons  (109-9);  those 
of  large  tools  increased  to  160-3  tons  (99-8).  Imports  of  smaller  farm  tools, 
such  as  spades  and  forks,  declined  slightly  to  126-5  tons  (157-8). 

Of  other  metals,  outstanding  imports  were:  of  copper,  2,786  tons  (1,944); 
zinc.  3,646  tons  (2,440) ;  lead,  7.376  tons  (5,309):  and  zinc  plates,  3,708  tons 
(2,949);  Lead  plates  for  storage  batteries  were  imported  to  a  total  of  469-8  tons 
(291-7). 

In  the  machinery  group  the  following  imports  were  noted:  automobiles, 
625  in  all  (686);  trucks,  73  (148);  "knocked  down"  automobiles  and  trucks 
for  re-assembly  in  Denmark,  10,628  units  (5,412);  and  tractors,  83  (107). 

Seeding  machines  to  a  weight  of  71-8  tons  (39-3)  were  imported  during 
1933.  while  imports  of  mowing  machines  aggregated  740  tons  (585-5). 

During  1933,  319-8  tons  (456-6)  tons  of  electric  batteries  of  all  kinds  were 
imported  into  Denmark,  while  212-7  tons  (150*3)  of  radio  material  were  also 
imported. 

EXPORTS  FROM  DENMARK 

The  outstanding  exports  from  Denmark  are  agricultural  in  origin,  and  these 
have  been  dealt  with  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1572  (March  17), 
page  404.  Other  exports  from  Denmark  which  might  be  noted  are:  barlev, 
30,722  tons  (18,481):  lard,  19,507  tons  (24,179);  cheese,  10,079  tons  (6,593); 
living  pigs,  72,965  head  (24,245) ;  oilcake,  27,321  tons  (26,760) ;  soya  bean 
meal,  137,407  tons  (138,008);  potatoes,  2,054  tons  (26,684);  beer,  4,313  tons 
(3,173) ;  cattle  hides,  10,560  tons  (9,074) ;  calf  skins,  4,540  tons  (4,430) ;  bones, 
1,119  tons  (2,101) ;  hardened  animal  oil,  20,813  tons  (20,266) ;  while  reductions 
occurred  generally  in  exports  of  vegetable  oils  except  for  peanut  and  palm  oils. 
Exports  of  cocoanut  oil  were  reduced  to  22,509  tons  (26.590) ,  and  of  soya  bean 
oil  to  18,727  tons  (22,386). 

Danish  engineers  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
cement  industrv.  Exports  of  Portland  cement  from  Denmark  during  1933  aggre- 
gated 23,673  tons  (16,743). 

Exports  of  the  Danish  porcelain  industry  show  a  great  decline  in  products  for 
the  electrical  trades — 66  tons  as  against  186-1  tons  in  1932. 

The  exports  of  newly  built  ships  from  Danish  shipyards  fell  considerably 
in  1933,  the  total  gross  tonnage  only  reaching  10,314  compared  with  27,861  in 
1932.  Exports  of  automobiles  numbered  1,313  (1,812),  and  of  trucks  1,471 
(1,550).  Exports  of  electric  machines  increased  to  1,531  tons  (1,157),  of  motors 
for  boats  to  1,650  tons  (1,157),  of  dairy  machinery  to  925  tons  (660),  and 
machines  for  the  stone  industries  increased  to  3,061  tons  (2,628). 

TOTAL  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

According  to  Danish  statistics,  exports  to  Canada  in  1933  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  $162,900  ($107,100).  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  statistics  show 
imports  from  Denmark  valued  at  $257,247  ($117,985). 

The  Danish  statistics  also  show  that  imports  from  Canada  in  1933  were 
valued  at  the  equivalent  of  $2,261,475  ($2,603,925),  as  compared  with  $2,387.- 
655  ($2,918,137),  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  REVIEW  OF  GREECE,  1933 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Swiss  franc:  $0.22  in  1932,  $0.27  in  1933.  Canadian  dollar:  77  drachmae  in 
1927-31,  120  drachmae  in  1932,  127  drachmae  in  1933,  also  77  stabilized  drachmae 
(at  par) ;  £  sterling  equals  $5.  All  itons  mentioned  are  metric  tons  (2,205 
pounds);  hectare  equals  2-471  acres;  oke  equals  2-8264  pounds;  kilogram,  2-2 
pounds.) 

I.  Economic  Review 

Athens,  March  14.  1934. — In  the  course  of  the  year  1933  Greece  has  reacted 
quite  successfully  against  the  prevailing  economic  crisis.  Favourable  crops, 
combined  with  a  reinforcement  of  the  foreign  exchange  reserve  of  the  country, 
the  application  of  principles  of  managed  and  regulated  economy,  have  had 
favourable  effects  upon  the  economic  evolution  of  the  country.  Restrictions  on 
foreign  exchange  and  on  the  exodus  of  capital,  as  well  as  on  import  and  export 
trade,  instituted  in  the  past  for  an  indefinite  period,  have  remained  in  force  in 
1933. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Monetary  Position. — After  the  abolition  of  the  gold  standard  in  Greece  in 
April,  1932,  the  financial  situation  of  the  country,  as  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  reserve  in  support  of  fiduciary  circulation  and  also  from  that  of  the 
supply  of  funds  to  meet  obligations  abroad,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Through- 
out 1932  loss  of  confidence  and  organized  speculation,  in  conjunction  with  panic- 
stricken  capital,  had  kept  public  opinion  in  a  state  of  apprehension  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  national  currency,  with  the  result  that  the  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  offered  in  the  country  was  steadily  declining. 

At  the  beginning  of  1933,  and  after  payment  of  the  service  of  the  public 
debt,  the  foreign  exchange  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Greece  was  reduced  to  the 
level  of  28,000,000  Swiss  francs — namely,  that  resulting  from  the  compulsory 
diversion  to  the  bank  of  the  private  foreign  exchange  funds  available  in  the 
country. 

The  prevalence,  however,  of  cooler  judgment,  the  loss  of  faith  in  certain 
foreign  currencies,  and  consequent  comparatively  renewed  confidence  in  the 
drachma,  have  caused  an  abundant  and  steady  flow  of  foreign  exchange 
throughout  the  year.  Thus  the  amount  of  freely  secured  foreign  exchange,  which 
stood  at  13,000,000  Swiss  francs  as  on  January^,  1933,  rose  to  32,000,000  Swiss 
francs  at  the  end  of  that  month  and  to  41,000,000  Swiss  francs  in  the  middle 
of  March. 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  policy  of  gradual  but  slow  appreciation  of  the 
drachma  was  enforced  by  the  bank  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  within 
reasonable  and  restricted  limits.  Thereafter  the  value  of  the  drachma,  in  terms 
of  gold,  has  been  maintained  on  a  more  or  less  stabilized  basis. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Bank  of  Greece,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  security 
of  the  currency  necessitates  its  adherence  to  a  real  and  relatively  steady  basis, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  international  currencies,  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  conversion  into,  and  maintenance  in,  gold  of  all  foreign  exchange 
reserve  acquired,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  not  onlv  deprived  the  bank  of 
the  use  of  the  funds,  but  also  involved  expenditure  in  safekeeping.  The  policy 
adopted,  however,  was  fully  justified  in  the  face  of  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  international  monetary  situation. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  favourable  evolution  of  the  foreign 
exchange  situation  of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  and,  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the 
value  of  the  figures  given  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gold  and  foreign 
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exchange  reserve  as  on  April  26,  1932,  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  gold  standard 
m  Greece,  stood  at  12,100,000  Swiss  francs. 

Reserve  in  1933 

End  of                          Gold  Swiss  Francs  End  of                          Gold  Swiss  Francs 

January   59,948,000  July   103,147,000 

February   65,517,000  August   107,708,000 

March   72,053,000  September   114,547,000 

April   73,564,000  October   123,468,000 

May   87,166,000  November   125,794,000 

June   94,234,000  December   127,654,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  gold  reserve  fund  of  the  Bank  of 
Greece,  available  for  the  economic  needs  of  the  country  and  to  safeguard  the 
currency,  amounted  at  the  end  of  1933  to  127,654,000  gold  Swiss  francs.  This 
covers  actual  fiduciary  circulation  to  the  extent  of  74-5  per  cent. 

The  favourable  turn  of  the  monetary  and  foreign  exchange  situation  of  the 
country,  witnessed  within  the  year  under  review,  allowed  the  bank  to  reduce 
substantially  the  discount  rate,  from  9  to  7^  per  cent  in  June,  and  then  to  7  per 
cent  in  October.  The  measure  was  intended  to  ease  up  business  transactions 
rather  than  to  encourage  the  extension  of  credit  activities  by  banks  and  an 
expansion  of  investments. 

The  Budget. — The  state  of  public  finance,  a  necessary  factor  in  the  success 
of  a  rational  monetary  policy,  should  not,  in  accordance  with  official  reports, 
give  cause  for  alarm. 

The  1932-33  budget  closed  with  a  deficit  of  385,000,000  drachmae,  which  is 
stated  to  be  easily  covered  by  extraordinary  revenue.  The  1933-34  budget  passed 
Parliament  with  a  deficit  of  653,000,000  drachmae;  receipts,  however,  for  the 
eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  mentioned  are  reported  to  show  an  improvement 
by  600,000,000  drachmae,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  budget  will  close, 
if  not  with  a  surplus,  at  least  balanced.  The  favourable  state  of  receipts  is  due 
in  the  main  to  the  improved  economic  situation  of  the  rural  population  on  account 
of  good  crops.  As  regards  the  1934-35  budget,  in  accordance  with  conservative 
official  estimates,  a  deficit  of  100,000,000  drachmae  is  at  present  anticipated. 

Public  Debt. — The  public  debt  of  Greece  amounted,  as  on  November  30, 

1933,  to: 

Foreign  debt  Swiss  francs  1,827,000,000 

Internal  debt  Drachmae  10,627,000,000 

Total  in  stabilized  Drachmae  43.052,000,000 

Total  in  Drachmae  74,320,000,000 

The  full  service  of  the  debt  in  existence  would  have  normally  required,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1933-34,  5,741,000,000  drachmae  on  a  revenue  budget  of 
9,000,000,000  drachmae,  thus  absorbing  63-78  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts.  In 
view  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  settlement,  Greece,  after  long  negotiations 
with  its  foreign  creditors,  finally  arrived  at  an  agreement  on  November  10,  1933, 
in  London,  England,  whereby  payments  on  these  loans  would  be  effected  to  the 
extent  of  27^  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  against  interest  obligations  for  1933  and 

1934,  respectively. 

Foreign  Debt. — The  sum  total  of  the  foreign  debt  of  the  country,  public  and 
private,  amounted  in  March,  1933,  to  2,443,000,000  Swiss  francs  as  follows: — 

1.000,000  Swiss  Francs 

State  loans  or  public  debt   1,827.0 

Obligations  by  legal  entities   11.3 

Private  or  commercial  obligations   604.7 


Total   2.443.0 
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One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  abolition  of  the  gold  standard  in 
Greece  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  foreign  exchange  on  the  local  market  has  been 
the  automatic  increase  in  the  drachmae  amount  of  old  outstanding  obligations  in 
Greece  in  favour  of  creditors  abroad,  with  special  reference  to  short  term  com- 
mercial credits.  In  accordance  with  statistical  data  compiled,  these  amounted 
at  the  time  to  99,000,000  Swiss  francs.  Subsequent  legislation  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  these  old  obligations  within  five  years  to  the  extent  of  minimum 
instalments  of  10  per  cent  every  six  months.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
Bank  of  Greece  that  within  a  period  of  one  year  and  a  half  from  the  date  of 
the  enforcement  of  these  regulations,  the  amount  of  old  commercial  obligations 
in  favour  of  foreign  creditors,  officially  or  otherwise  settled,  amounted  to 
40,556,000  Swiss  francs,  representing  40  per  cent  of  the  item. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  production  in  Greece  in  1933  has  been  one  of  the  most  excep- 
tional in  recent  years.  The  total  amount  of  agricultural  production  amounted  to 
4,276,000  tons  against  3,519,800  during  the  previous  year,  thereby  registering  an 
increase  of  756,200  tons,  or  21-4  per  cent,  against  an  increase  in  cultivated  area 
to  2,093,000  hectares  in  1933,  a  rise  of  9-40  per  cent  over  1932.  Increased  pro- 
duction therefore  represents  an  increment  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  on  account 
of  the  exceptionally  favourable  conditions  of  cereal  cultivation. 

During  the  past  nine  years  the  area  of  arable  land  increased  by  45  per 
cent.  However,  the  general  area  under  cultivation  increased  by  only  13-5  per 
cent.    (Only  32  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  arable). 

Wheat. — In  the  course  of  recent  years  the  country  has  turned  its  attention 
mostly  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  which  has  been  protected,  first,  by  a  heavy 
import  duty,  amounting  to  about  73  per  cent  of  the  value  of  imported  wheat, 
and,  second,  by  the  system  of  purchase  of  locally  produced  wheat  by  a  govern- 
mental organization,  the  Wheat  Pooling  Committee,  which  ensured  to  the 
producer,  in  1933,  8  drachmae  per  oke,  against  6-30  drachmae  in  1931,  prices 
ranging  above  current  world  quotations.  The  quantities  pooled  increased  from 
8,500,000  okes  in  1928  to  60,000,000  in  1932  and  170,000,000  in  1933.  The 
system  of  pooling  domestic  wheat,  although  considered  beneficial  under  abnormal 
economic  conditions,  such  as  those  at  present  prevailing,  may  turn  into  a  chronic 
ailment  in  case  it  outlives  the  crisis,  in  viewT  of  the  fact  that  the  charges  incurred 
in  pooling,  together  with  the  protective  duty  on  the  commodity,  are  ultimately 
borne  by  the  consumer. 

The  average  yearly  production  of  wheat  since  1928,  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  amounted  to  312,000  tons,  whereas  in  1932  it  amounted  to  464.000  tons, 
an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  and  in  1933  to  nearly  700,000  tons,  or  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  over  1932  and  124  per  cent  over  previous  average  production. 
The  1933  and  1932  crops  should,  however,  be  considered  as  altogether  unusual, 
being  due  to  exceptionally  favourable  weather  conditions. 

Average  yearly  imports  of  wheat  for  the  years  1929  to  1932  amounted  to 
599,000  tons,  whilst  only  448,625  tons  were  imported  in  1933.  A  decrease  of 
152,930  was  registered  in  1933  from  1932,  whereas,  owing  to  the  substantial 
increase  in  production,  imports  should  have  been  much  lower.  This  is  appar- 
ently due  to  an  increase  in  consumption  figures. 

Official  circles  strongly  maintain  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  production  of  agricultural  products  other  than  wheat.  It  is  believed  that 
the  production  of  live  stock,  other  cereals,  and  especially  pulse,  tor  the  import 
of  which  substantial  amounts  of  foreign  exchange  are  required  yearly,  would 
entail  less  difficulties  and  produce  a  better  yield  than  wheat. 

INDUSTRY 

In  accordance  with  figures  supplied  by  the  Greek  Ministry  of  National 
Economy,  the  industrial  production  of  the  country  registered  in  1933  an  increase 
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of  13-5  per  cent,  The  number  of  new  factories  established  during  the  year 
amounted  to  52,  with  2,063  h.p.,  in  comparison  with  71  new  factories  of  1,633 
h.p.,  in  1932.  Exports  of  industrial  products  in  1933  are  estimated  to  have  been 
doubled  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  development  of  industry  in  Greece  may  be  found 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1561  (December  30,  1933),  page  1102. 

Industrial  progress  in  Greece  may  be  attributed  to  the  intensity  of  private 
initiative  and  enterprise,  and  (mainly)  to  the  state  policy  of  protection  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  enforcement  of  protective  duties  and  also  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  import  quota  regime,  as  well  as  to  the  depreciation  of  the  drachma 
in  terms  of  foreign  currencies. 

SHIPPING 

In  1933  the  capacity  of  the  Greek  merchant  marine  has  increased  both  as 
to  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage.  Thus,  whereas  in  1931  the  merchant  marine 
numbered  550  steamers  of  a  capacity  of  1,396,000  tons,  it  numbered  569  steamers 
of  1,460,000  tons  in  1932,  and  577  of  a  capacity  of  1,676,000  in  1933. 

Gross  shipping  returns  amounted  in  1933  to  approximately  £5,361,250  ster- 
ling and  200,000,000  drachmae,  against  £4,203,500  sterling  and  210,000,000 
drachmae  in  1932.  A  net  amount  of  £1,115,000  sterling  is  estimated  to  have 
been  available  to  the  country  in  1933  in  the  form  of  foreign  exchange,  in  com- 
parison with  £1,260,000  sterling  in  the  previous  year.  To  the  1933  figure  a 
sum  of  £350,000  sterling,  representing  a  saving  to  the  country  through  the 
carriage  of  coal,  cereals,  etc.,  in  Greek  bottoms,  should  be  added. 

Shipping  returns  constitute  for  Greece  an  important  item  of  invisible  exports 
which  contributes  towards  the  balance  of  accounts. 


EMIGRANT  RETURNS 

The  sum  total  of  emigrant  returns  received  in  the  country  through  the 
banks  in  1933  amounted  to  77,591,103  Swiss  francs  against  38,103,204  in  1932. 
However,  remittances  from  emigrants  have  been  known  to  enter  Greece  through 
channels  other  than  those  of  the  banks.  Such  remittances,  especially  in  1932, 
were  placed  at  34,448,878  Swiss  francs. 

Remittances  for  the  year  from  Greek  emigrants  abroad  thus  show  an 
increase  over  1932.  A  noteworthy  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  gradual 
fall  in  these  returns,  registered  in  1931  and  1932,  has  been  checked  in  1933. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  more  normal  monetary  conditions  in  Greece,  and  to 
the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  abroad,  with  especial  reference  to  the  United 
States  currency. 

The  bulk  of  the  balance  of  accounts  of  Greece  presented  during  1933  a 
relatively  small  decrease  from  the  previous  year;  during  the  year  under  review 
this  has  been  placed  at  420,768,000  Swiss  francs,  against  430,597,000  Swiss  francs 
in  1932. 


JAPANESE  CANNED  TUNA  FISH  EXPORTS 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  writing  under  date 
March  24,  1934,  states  that  exports  of  Japanese  canned  tuna  fish  during  February 
amounted  to  7,859  cases,  making  a  total  of  10,664  cases  shipped  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year.  Of  the  amount,  Canada  took  650  cases  during  Febru- 
ary.   Details  of  countries  of  destination  are  as  follows: — 

Februarv.  Jan.-Feb., 

1934  1934 

Cases  Cases 

Canada                                                                                       650  650 

Great  Britain                                                                              ...  500 

Belgium                                                                                      470  2,070 

Palestine                                                                                     100  100 

United  States                                                                           6.457  7.007 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA  IN  1933 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

III 

Imports  by  Chief  Commodities 

(The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  in  1933  was  approximately  $0.52  United 
States;  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  the  former  United  States  gold  dollar  was  SO. 40. 
One  picul  equals  133  pounds.) 

China's  imports  in  1933  by  commodities  and  commodity  groups  showed  a 
trend  which  is  very  encouraging,  on  the  whole,  to  Canadian  trade.  (1)  Imports 
of  most  commodities  concerned  with  what  may  be  termed  the  modernizing  of 
China  either  increased  in  value  and  volume  or  declined  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
other  imports.  Examples  are  iron  and  steel  products,  railway  materials,  metals 
and  ores.  (2)  Imports  of  the  staple  lines  of  manufactured  consumption  goods, 
which  China  can  produce  cheaply  and  fairly  well  herself,  continued  the  decline 
noted  in  1932.  Examples  are  cotton  piece-goods,  gunny  bags,  cigarettes,  and, 
unfortunately  for  one  Canadian  industry,  flour.  (3)  Imports  of  bulk  commodi- 
ties such  as  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  sea-products,  which  can  all  be  pro- 
duced in  China  but  which  nevertheless  have  been  imported  in  enormous  quan- 
tities during  recent  years,  declined  very  greatly.  This  trend  towards  domestic 
production  will  assist  greatly  in  correcting  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  and  will 
leave  more  of  the  country's  purchasing  power  available  for  foreign  capital  goods 
and  raw  materials,  such  as  timber,  which  she  cannot  produce  herself.  Wheat 
comes  at  first  thought  within  this  group,  and  some  criticism  has  been  directed 
against  it  also.  Due  to  its  special  interest  to  Canada,  it  will  be  reviewed,  together 
with  flour,  in  a  separate  report  in  the  near  future,  but  the  factors  which  place  it 
in  a  position  different  from  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  may  be  noted  briefly 
here.  The  latter  products,  wherever  they  are  produced  in  greatest  quantities  (as 
for  example  in  the  Southern  United  States,  Java,  French  Indo-China,  and  Siam) 
are  the  product  of  climate  and  conditions  of  land  values  and  labour  supply  (that 
is,  relatively  high  land  value  and  relatively  low  labour  cost)  similar  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  China.  Wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  best  produced  in  the  new  countries 
such  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Argentine,  where  these  factors  are  reversed. 
Thus  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  China  does  produce  great  quantities  of  wheat  and 
could  produce  more,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  her  domestic  supplies  can  com- 
pete under  natural  conditions  with  imported  wheat. 

The  following  table  shows  China's  imports  in  order  of  importance  during 
1933  as  against  the  two  preceding  years.  The  general  grouping  is  that  under 
which  all  commodities  are  classified  by  the  Chinese  Customs  Statistical  Depart- 
ment, but  some  individual  products  of  particular  importance  have  been 
separated: — 

china's  imports  by  chief  commodity  groups,  1931-33 


(In  order  of  importance  in  1933  :  000,000  omitted) 


Rank 

1031 

1932 

1933 

1933 

G.U. 

Haul 

c  % 

G.U. 

Rank 

% 

G.U. 

Rank 

Of 

Total  imports  

1.231 

Kin. nil 

903 

1 00 . 

00 

697 

100. 

00 

1  Rico  and  paddy  

55 

7 

4.47 

101 

1 

1 1 . 

26 

77 

1 

1  1  . 

10 

2  Raw  cotton  

152 

12.35 

102 

o 

1 1 . 

29 

50 

•i 

7. 

20 

3  Metals  and  ores  

72 

5 

5 . 85 

51 

5 

5. 

64 

50 

3 

10 

4  Wheat  

75 

3 

G.ll 

44 

7 

4. 

87 

45 

4 

6. 

47 

55 

0 

4.47 

51 

4 

5 . 

77 

45 

5 

6. 

42 

92 

2 

7.48 

62 

3 

6. 

86 

■50 

6 

5 

20 

40 

{) 

3.25 

:\: 

1 1 

4. 

00 

29 

7 

4. 

no 

8  Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals.  . 

44 

11 

3.57 

29 

10 

3. 

21 

26 

8 

3. 

80 

44 

10 

3 . 56 

28 

12 

3. 

ID 

->•> 

9 

3. 

20 

10  Sugar   

73 

4 

5.99 

40 

8 

4. 

43 

21 

10 

3. 

10 
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china's  imports  by  chief  commodity  groups,  1931-33 — Concluded 


Rank 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1933 

G.U.  Rank 

% 

G.U.  Rank 

% 

G.U. 

Rank 

% 

11  Dy©s,  pigments,  p&mt  <ind  vnvnisli.  . 

35 

12 

2 . 

S4 

22 

14 

2 

44 

21 

ii 

3 

oo 

29 

14 

o 
&  . 

o  - 

60 

17 

1  / 

88 

19 

13 

2. 

75 

Id 

1  K 
10 

o 
Z . 

00 

10 

0 

1 . 

77 

19 

12 

2 . 

72 

1  J.      W    j  ^  /  ^  1       •  i  1 1  i  1       Til  'lllllf'ipf  11  VdG 

Jo 

o 
Z . 

en 

Oz 

10 

1 . 

10 

17 

14 

2. 

40 

1           1  f\r\£k/*f*/l      'i  iin  ('KVITpff 

CO 

Oo 

Q 

o 

A 

4  . 

£>U 

Z<± 

1  Q 

io 

2. 

00 

15 

15 

2. 

10 

1  ( i     \\   n  <  ^  •  l  f'     (  nnv 

24 

17 

2. 

00 

30 

9 

3. 

32 

14 

16 

2. 

04 

IT        <li  ov  v   *irw1   con    r^vrwl  npt^ 

20 

19 

1. 

04 

17 

18 

I. 

88 

12 

17 

1. 

60 

18  Gasoline  

12 

22 

1. 

.00 

10 

16 

1. 

17 

11 

19 

1. 

58 

18 

20 

1. 

40 

11 

21 

i 

i . 

99 

1 1 
±  i 

18 

57 

13 

21 

0 

,97 

11 

20 

1. 

22 

8 

20 

1. 

,11 

20 

18 

1, 

.03 

13 

19 

1, 

44 

7 

21 

1. 

01 

24 

16 

2, 

00 

13 

22 

1. 

44 

6 

22 

0, 

,80 

23  Medicinal  substances  and  spices   .  . 

10 

23 

0 

.so 

5 

23 

0 

.50 

5 

23 

0 

.72 

9 

24 

0 

.73 

5 

24 

0 

.50 

4 

24 

0 

.57 

25  Wines,  beer,  spirits,  table  water.. 

5 

25 

0 

.40 

4 

25 

0, 

,44 

2 

25 

0 

.30 

201 

10 

.33 

141 

15 

.01 

131 

IS 

.SO 

RICE 

The  figures  in  the  table  illustrate  the  remarks  made  already  concerning  this 
commodity.  The  slight  reduction  in  volume*  and  the  notable  reduction  in  value 
foreshadow  the  contraction  which  will  probably  take  place  henceforth  as  the 
unwisdom  of  importing  1-4  million  tons  (costing  nearly  40  million  Canadian  dol- 
lars) of  a  commodity  produced  within  the  country  becomes  more  widely  realized. 
Rice  was  not  only  the  largest  single  import  in  1933,  as  it  was  in  1932,  but  it  con- 
stituted over  11  per  cent  of  all  imports.  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  and  Burma 
supplied  practically  the  entire  amount. 

RAW  COTTON 

In  1933  raw  cotton  ranked  second  among  China's  imports,  as  it  did  also  in 

1932,  constituting  7-2  per  cent  of  all  imports  as  against  11-29  per  cent  in  1932. 
In  volume  and  value  imports  fell  from  3-7  million  piculs  valued  at  nearly  102 
million  gold  units  in  1932  to  2  million  piculs  valued  at  50  million  gold  units  in 

1933.  This  great  decrease  was  partly  due  to  good  domestic  crops,  but  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  resulting  from  the  deflation  mentioned  earlier  was  undoubtely 
largely  responsible  also,  for  it  reduced  prices  and  volume  of  sales  in  the  interior. 
The  United  States,  India,  and  Egypt  are  the  only  three  suppliers  of  raw  cotton. 
Imports  from  each  in  1933  were  as  follows,  the  figures  for  1932  being  shown  in 
parentheses:  United  States,  1,273,000  piculs  (3,102,000  piculs);  India,  654,000 
piculs  (454,000  piculs);  Egypt,  45,000  piculs  (57,000  piculs).  It  will  be  noted 
that,  although  the  United  States  is  still  by  far  the  largest  supplier,  imports  from 
that  country  declined  greatly,  while  those  from  India  increased  greatly. 

"While  cotton  and  other  textiles  are  of  little  direct  importance  to  Canada, 
their  indirect  significance  is  very  great,  for  the  striking  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  a  comparatively  short  time  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  raw  material 
(cotton),  the  semi-manufactured  material  (cotton  yarn),  and  the  finished  product 
(cotton  piece-goods)  foreshadow  developments  in  other  fields.  In  the  past  few 
decades  cotton  yarn  steadily  reduced  the  imports  of  finished  cotton  piece-goods, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  the  mainstay  of  China's  import  trade;  in  its 
turn,  cotton  yarn  has  been  displaced  by  raw  cotton. 

In  1913  imports  of  yarn  totalled  2-7  million  piculs  valued  at  71  million  Haikwan  t-aels 
(about  G$53  million),  and  imports  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  little  more  than  100.000  piculs 
valued  at  3  million  Haikwan  itaels  (about  G$2  million).    By  1031  the  figures  for  yarn  had 


*  Imports  of  rice  by  quantities  in  1933  were  21  million  piculs  as  against  22.5  million  piculs 
in  1932. 
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fallen  to  50,000  piculs  valued  at  2-5  million  gold  units  (about  GS1  million),  while  raw  cotfcton 
had  risen  to  its  peak  of  4-7  million  piculs  valued  ait  152  million  gold  units  (about  GS60 
million).  In  1933  imports  of  yarn  declined  still  further  to  28,000  piculs  valued  at  only  2 
million  gold  units  (about  G$l  million).  Cotton  piece-goods  showed  also  a  further  marked 
decline,  their  total  imports  in  1933  being  only  30  million  gold  units,  or  5-2  per  cent  of  all 
imports,  as  against  62  million  gold  units  (6-9  per  cent)  in  1932  and  92  million  gold  units 
(7-5  per  cent)  in  1931,  while  at  the  same  time  their  position  fell  from  second  place  among 
all  imports  to  seventh  place.  As  laite  as  1926,  piece-goods  accounted  for  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports. 

Changes  such  as  these  show  how  quickly  and  profoundly  China's  internal 
economy  and  foreign  trade  may  alter.  There  are  signs  that  the  woollen  trade 
is  about  to  follow  the  path  traced  by  cotton.  Imports  of  unmanufactured  wool 
increased  from  0-5  million  piculs  valued  at  283,000  gold  units  in  1932  to  1-6 
million  piculs  valued  at  931,000  gold  units  in  1933;  and,  as  suggested  already, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  a  rayon  industry  will  emerge  in  the  visible  future. 
Imports  of  artificial  silk,  floss,  and  yarn  fell  from  10  million  piculs  valued  at 
11  million  gold  units  in  1932  to  7  million  piculs  valued  at  6  million  gold  units  in 
1933. 

METALS  AND  ORES 

Although  imports  of  this  group  decreased  slightly  in  value  from  51  million 
gold  units  in  1932  to  50  million  gold  units  in  1933,  most  of  its  individual  items 
increased  in  volume.  The  imports  of  those  products  of  most  interest  to  Canada 
were  as  follows,  the  figures  for  1932  being  shown  in  parentheses: — 

Aluminium  (not  including  foil),  24,000  piculs,  590,000  gold  units  (32,000,  970,000); 
aluminium  foil,  7,000  piculs,  717,000  gold  units  (17,000,  2,083,000);  copper  ingots  and  slabs 
(including  old  and  scrap  remelted),  38,000  piculs,  734,000  gold  units  (21,000,  554,000) ;  copper 
sheets  and  plates,  9,000  piculs,  237,000  gold  units  (7,000,  235,000) ;  copper  wire,  16,000  piculs, 
395,000  gold  units  (11,000,  346,000) ;  copper  n.o.r.,  495,000  gold  units  (403,000) ;  ungalvanized 
iron  and  steel  pipes,  tubes  land  their  fittings,  261,000  piculs,  1,636,000  gold  units  (161,000, 
1,475,000) ;  galvanized  iron  and  steel  pipes,  tubes  and  their  fittings,  109,000  piculs,  1,200,000 
gold  units  (87,000,  1,145,000) ;  iron  and  steel,  galvanized  or  ungalvanized,  wire  shorts,  144,000 
piculs,  577,000  gold  units  (133,000,  570,000) ;  lead,  pigs  or  bars,  75,000  piculs,  469,000  gold  units 
(81,000,  668,000) ;  lead  n.o.r.,  16,000  piculs,  126,000  gold  units  (quantity  not  given,  158,000) ; 
zinc,  73,000  piculs,  903,000  gold  units  (40,000,  521,000). 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  these  products  all  but  zinc  showed  an  incrca-e. 
Figures  showing  the  quantities  imported  from  Canada  are  not  yet  available. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 


The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  1933  as  com- 
pared with  1932:— 


1932 


1933 


Wheat 

Total  imports  

Argentina  

Australia  

Canada   

United  States  

Other  countries  

Wheat  Flour 

Total  imports  

Australia  

Canada   

Hongkong   

Japan   

United  States  

Other  countries  

The  outstanding  features  respecting  wheat  imports  during  the  year  are  briefly 
as  follows:  (1)  Imports  increased  in  both  volume  and  value  over  the  previous 
year  and  were  exceeded  only  by  the  record  year  of  1931.  In  terms  more  familiar 
to  Canadian  readers,  the  figures  given  above  for  1933  are  (lie  equivalent  of 


Piculs 

G.U.  Piculs 

G.U. 

Figures  in  Thousands 

15,085 

43,969  17.716 

45,148 

126 

382  2.222 

5,21  I 

9.230 

29,048  13.881 

35,829 

2.735 

7,977  1,607 

4,085 

2,993 

6,553  1 

4 

137 

418  4 

17 

Figures  in  Thousands 

6,637 

30,112  3,236 

14.260 

701 

2,584  1,543 

5,832 

97 

471  118 

528 

105 

561  28 

132 

1,995 

8,190  524 

1.847 

3,916 

18,979  1,003 

5,824 

41 

219  21 

98 
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roughly  1-2  million  tons  or  39  million  bushels,  valued  at  approximately  24  mil- 
lion Canadian  dollars.  Imports  in  1931,  the  peak  year,  were  1-5  million  short 
tons  or  ")1  million  bushels,  valued  at  30  million  Canadian  dollars.  (2)  The 
increased  dominance  of  the  trade  by  Australia,  which  supplied  nearly  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  as  against  61  per  cent  in  1932.  As  already  noted,  wheat 
constituted  82  per  cent  of  Australia's  total  exports  to  China  during  the  year. 
(3)  The  appearance  of  the  Argentine  as  an  important  supplier  for  the  first  time. 
Her  share  of  China's  total  wheat  imports  amounted  to  12-5  per  cent  (exceeding 
Canada's  share),  and  wheat  constituted  about  95  per  cent  of  her  exports  to  China. 
This  trade  will  probably  disappear  once  international  exchange  is  stable.  (4)  The 
United  States  practically  disappeared  as  a  factor  in  the  trade  because  her  sup- 
plies were  not  competitive  on  a  purely  commercial  basis  and  no  shipments  under 
the  wheat  and  cotton  credit  arranged  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong  during  the  summer  of 
1933  had  arrived  before  the  close  of  the  year.  That  loan,  however,  had  a  very 
unsettling  effect  on  the  trade,  and,  combined  with  deflation,  which  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  interior,  placed  the  flour  mills  in  a  difficult  position  and 
brought  the  trade  practically  to  a  standstill  before  the  year  was  half  over.  Of 
the  17-7  million  piculs  shown  above  as  imported  during  the  whole  year,  roughly 
90  per  cent  was  brought  in  during  the  first  half-year.  (5)  One  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  the  year  was  the  imposition  on  December  16  of  a  tariff  on 
wheat  for  the  first  time.  This  amounted  to  0-30  gold  unit  per  picul,  or  U.S.  $2.81 
per  short  ton,  or  U.S.  $0  ,084  per  bushel,  and  at  the  time  imposed  was  the 
equivalent  of  roughly  13  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Outlook  for  Canada.— It  will  be  noted  that  supplies  from  Canada  were 
almost  cut  in  half  as  compared  with  1932  and  amounted  to  only  9  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  as  compared  with  18  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  Total 
imports  during  1934  are  almost  certain  to  decline  very  greatly,  but  prospects 
for  Canadian  wheat  would  appear  to  depend  primarily  upon  (a)  exchange  and 
price  levels  for  Australian  and  Argentinian  wheat,  and  (6)  the  amount  of  wheat 
brought  in  from  the  United  States  under  the  loan  agreement  mentioned  above. 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

China  produces  no  petroleum  herself,  so  that  imports  of  petroleum  products 
as  a  whole  form  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  her  import  trade.  In  1933  most 
of  the  items  increased  considerably  in  value  and  greatly  in  volume.  The  figures 
for  the  principal  ones  were  as  follows,  figures  for  1932  being  given  in  paren- 
theses:— 

Gasolene,  naphtha,  and  benzine,  31  282,000  Am.  gallons,  10,938,000  gold  units  (24,114,000, 
10.101.000)  ;  grease,  lubricating,  wholly  or  partly  mineral,  16,000  piculs.  1S7.000  gold  units 
(14,000,  209,000);  liquid  fuel,  336.000  tons,  9,709,000  gold  units  (235.000.  8.197,000);  kerosene 
oil,  187,261.000  Am.  gallons,  44,800,000  gold  units  (145.918,000,  51,342,000);  lubricating  oil. 
11,156.000  Am.  gallons,  4,658,000  gold  units  (8,227,000,  4,100,000);  paraffin  wax,  431.000  piculs, 
4,188,000  gold  units  (394,000,  4,536,000). 

The  tremendous  increase  in  gasolene  and  lubricating  grease  and  oil  is  a 
reflection  of  the  growth  in  highway  building,  which  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
use  of  motor  vehicles,  and  of  the  large  imports  of  military  aircraft  and  the  some- 
what increased  operation  of  commercial  air  lines. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  imports  of  kerosene  increased  very  greatly  in 
volume,  values  declined  notably.  This  last  was  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the 
competition  of  Soviet  supplies.  The  great  bulk  of  the  kerosene  is  consumed  in 
the  interior  for  lighting  purposes,  so  that  ordinarily  this  trade  is  a  good  index 
to  interior  conditions  generally.  The  increase  in  volume  shown  above  is  there- 
fore misleading  because  conditions  in  the  interior  throughout  the  year  were 
known  to  be  bad,  and  it  is  probable  that  actual  consumption  decreased.  The 
explanation  may  be  that  the  large  petroleum  companies  brought  in  greater  quan- 
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tities  than  usual  in  expectation  of  increased  tariffs.  The  United  States,  Nether- 
lands India,  and  the  U.S.S.R,  shared  the  trade  in  petroleum  products  between 
them. 

PAPER  AND  WOODPULP 

Although  the  total  value  of  this  group  decreased  from  37  million  gold  units 
in  1932  to  29  million  gold  units  in  1933,  the  volume  of  most  of  the  items  actually 
increased.  The  figures  for  1933  were  as  follows,  those  for  1932  being  also  shown 
for  comparison: — 

1932  1933 


Piculs 

Piculs 

Figures  m 

T  hou sands 

il  imports  of  books,  maps,  paper  and  woodpulp 

36,798 

28,671 

Books  and  music,  printed,  engraved  or  manu- 

4,322 

2,823 

Charts,    maps,    and    other    products    of  the 

89 

74 

Paper — 

3,515 

2,441 

3,189 

2,808 

Coated  and/or  enamelled  on  one  or  both  sides 

42 

808 

56 

795 

Common    printing    and    newsprinting  (con- 

taining mechanical  woodpulp)  

935 

7,462 

1.096 

6,111 

Drawing,  document,  banknote  and  bond   .  . 

491 

143 

Glazed,  either  flint,  friction,  or  plated,  and 

14 

362 

24 

485 

1 

22 

0.3 

10 

M.G.  cap,  white  or  coloured,  made  chiefly 

of  mechanical  woodpulp  

425 

4,896 

297 

2,468 

94 

927 

113 

892 

Kraft  

89 

847 

114 

870 

Parchment,  glascine,  pergamyn,  and  crease- 

707 

710 

"88 

1.020 

'  55 

536 

14 

279 

18 

272 

43 

611 

45 

505 

Printing,  free  of  mechanical  woodpulp..  .. 

229 

3,046 

243 

2,532 

34 

326 

36 

294 

Wallpaper,  and  paper,  embossed,  metallic,  or 

138 

154 

454 

733 

85 

444 

122 

559 

2,842 

2,739 

The  paper  trade  is  one  of  those  which  holds  out  the  greatest  future  for 
Canada  in  the  China  market,  but  unfortunately  figures  covering  imports  from 
the  Dominion  alone  are  available  at  time  of  writing  only  in  the  case  of  news- 
print. Of  the  newsprint  imports,  Canada's  share  rose  from  139,000  piculs  valued 
at  833,000  gold  units,  or  roughly  15  per  cent  (9,300  tons  valued  at  roughly  Cana- 
dian $330,000),  in  1932  to  310,000  piculs  valued  at  1,511,000  gold  units  (20,000 
tons  valued  at  Canadian  $786,000)  in  1933.  This  increase  of  120  per  cent  has 
placed  Canada  in  first  place  among  China's  suppliers  of  newsprint,  whereas  up 
until  1932  imports  from  the  Dominion  were  negligible. 

Imports  of  newsprint  from  the  other  principal  supplying  countries  during 
1933  were  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  piculs:  Total  imports,  1,096:  Canada,  310; 
Japan,  190;  Finland,  124;  Sweden,  118;  Norway,  111;  Germany,  79;  United 
States,  66;  Austria,  56. 

Some  of  the  leading  Chinese  newspapers  are  now  being  supplied  entirely 
with  Canadian  paper,  and  the  slowly  increasing  literacy  and  growing  interest  in 
national  and  world  affairs  promises  steadily  larger  circulations  in  the  future. 

Other  Papers. — The  figures  quoted  above  indicate  the  importance  of  China's 
paper  imports  as  a  whole,  and  suggest  thai  it  would  be  worth  while  for  Canadian 
producers  of  all  kinds  of  paper  to  study  means  of  bringing  their  prices  down  to 
a  level  at  which  China  can  buy.  The  present  is  a  particularly  favourable  time 
to  introduce  them,  because  the  success  of  Canadian  newsprint  has  aroused  great 
interest  in  the  Dominion  as  a  source  of  other  papers. 
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Wood  pulp. — As  shown  above,  imports  of  woodpulp  increased  from  85,000 
piculs  valued  at  44,000  gold  units  in  1932  to  122,000  piculs  valued  at  559,000 
gold  units  in  1933.  Although  customs  figures  for  Canada  are  not  available,  the 
records  of  this  office  indicate  that  considerably  over  half  the  total  imports  in 
1933  came  from  Canada  as  compared  with  about  one-third  in  1932  and  a  con- 
siderably smaller  share  in  the  preceding  years.  It  is  worth  noting  that  imports 
of  paper  and  woodpulp  as  a  whole  increased  from  3-2  per  cent  of  China's  total 
import  trade  in  1932  to  4  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  in  1933,  the  rank 
of  the  group  rising  at  the  same  time  from  eleventh  position  to  eighth  position. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  trend  of  China's  import  trade 
is  proceeding  in  favour  of  commodities  available  from  Canada. 

Chemicals  and  Pharmaceuticals  (including  Sulphate  of  Ammonia). — 
Although  total  imports  of  this  group  decreased  from  29  million  gold  units  in 
1932  to  26  million  gold  units  in  1933,  this  was  largely  an  exchange  result,  as 
figures  for  most  of  the  individual  items  increased  in  volume.  Only  two  of  the 
classifications  under  this  heading  are  of  direct  interest  to  Canada,  namely  "  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  "  and  "  medicines,  drugs,  etc."  Imports  of  the  former  declined 
from  1-8  million  piculs  valued  at  8-8  million  gold  units  in  1932  to  1-6  million 
piculs  valued  at  6-9  million  gold  units  in  1933 — another  sign  of  the  unsatis- 
factory agricultural  conditions.  Imports  from  Canada  fell  from  80,000  piculs  in 
1932  to  63,000  piculs  in  1933.  Imports  from  the  other  chief  supplying  countries 
were  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  piculs,  figures  for  1932  being  given  in  paren- 
theses: Great  Britain,  864  (828);  Germany,  632  (785);  Netherlands,  81  (86): 
Canada,  63  (80) ;  United  States,  25  (62). 

Imports  of  medicines,  drugs,  and  medicinal  substances  declined  in  value  from 
6-2  million  gold  units  in  1932  to  5-3  million  gold  units  in  1933,  but  the  volume 
of  the  trade  probably  declined  much  less  than  its  value. 

One  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  China  patent  medicine  market  is  the  branch 
office  of  a  large  Canadian  firm,  and  another  Canadian  manufacturer  established 
his  line  of  synthetic  drugs  successfully  during  the  year. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

Total  imports  of  this  group  declined  from  28  million  gold  units  in  1932  to 
22  million  gold  units  in  1933.  This  is  a  field  which  is  of  little  direct  importance 
to  Canada,  but  the  imports  of  one  or  two  items  may  be  noted.  Figures  are  in 
thousands  of  gold  units,  those  in  parentheses  being  for  1932:  agricultural 
machinery  and  parts,  15  (50) ;  pumping  machinery,  pumps  and  parts,  697  (408)  : 
files,  268  (90);  hand-tools,  other  kinds,  938  (1,063).  The  negligible  quantity 
of  agricultural  machinery  imported  is  discouraging,  but  with  the  depressed  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  no  possibilities  of  improvement 
are  apparent  in  the  near  future. 

SUGAR 

While  sugar  is  of  no  direct  importance  to  Canada,  its  indirect  significance, 
as  already  noted,  is  considerable,  because  by  reducing  the  large  quantities  spent 
in  the  past  on  this  commodity,  an  important  share  of  the  country's  purchasing 
power  can  be  saved  for  other  commodities  which  cannot  be  produced  at  home. 
Total  imports  in  1933  were  valued  at  21  million  gold  units  as  compared  with 
40  million  gold  units  in  1932  and  73  million  gold  units  in  1931.  The  steadily 
decreasing  relative  importance  of  this  commodity  in  the  country's  import  trade 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures  indicating  the  percentage  of  total  imports  con- 
tributed by  it:  1928,  8-25;  1929,  7-80;  1930,  6-60;  1931,  5-99;  1932,  4-43; 
1933,  3-1. 

Netherlands  India  has  practically  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
sugar,  although  considerable  quantities  of  raw  sugar  are  sold  to  Hongkong  and 
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to  Japan,  and  then  shipped  to  China  after  refining.  Formosa  supplies  a  very 
small  quantity. 

DYES,  PIGMENTS,  PAINTS,  AND  VARNISHES 

Imports  of  commodities  under  this  group  decreased  from  22  million  gold 
units  in  1932  to  21  million  gold  units  in  1933,  but  here  again  the  decline  was 
the  result  of  exchange,  for  the  volume  of  some  of  the  most  important  items, 
notably  artificial  dyes,  actually  increased.  Imports  of  those  items  of  most 
interest  to  Canada  were  as  follows:  bronze  powder,  170  tons  valued  at  156,000 
gold  units  (174  tons,  185,000  gold  units) ;  oxide  of  cobalt,  163,000  gold  units 
(198,000);  varnishes,  143,000  gold  units  (215,000);  and  paints,  987,000  gold 
units  (938,000),  quantities  for  the  last  three  items  not  being  shown. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Budget 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables  that 
the  British  budget  introduced  April  17  increases  the  full  duty  on  patent  leather 
to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (formerly  10  per  cent  ad  valorem),  on  arc  lamp  car- 
bons exceeding  14  millimetres  in  diameter  to  5s.  per  pound,  and  on  other  carbons 
to  7s.  6d.  per  pound  (all  formerly  subject  to  Is.  per  pound  Key  Industry  duty). 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement,  1932,  patent 
leather  the  product  of  Canada  is  guaranteed  duty-free  entry  for  five  years,  and 
as  British  Empire  products  are  exempt  from  Key  Industry  duty,  presumably  the 
new  rates  on  arc  lamp  carbons  will  not  apply  to  Canadian  (or  Empire)  products. 

Adjustments  are  also  made  in  the  duties  on  hydrocarbon  oils,  which  have 
been  dutiable  at  8d.  per  gallon  regardless  of  origin,  with  a  rebate  on  heavy  oil 
of  7d.  per  gallon  (making  the  actual  rate  on  heavy  oil  Id.  per  gallon) . 

There  is  also  an  adjustment  in  the  duties  on  sugar  the  product  of  British 
colonies,  which  has  enjoyed  a  rate  of  2s.  per  112  pounds  lower  than  on  Dominions' 
sugar  for  certificated  quotas  and  Is.  per  112  pounds  lower  on  other. 

All  changes  are  effective  April  18  with  the  exception  of  that  on  hydrocarbon 
oil,  which  is  May  1. 

Automobile  taxes  are  reduced  to  15s.  per  horse-power  from  January  1,  1935. 

United  Kingdom  Certificates  of  Origin  for  Wood  Products 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1576 
(April  14,  1934),  page  599,  further  advice  received  from  the  British  Customs 
indicates  that  Form  No.  120,  i.e.  the  form  required  for  manufactured  goods,  is 
the  appropriate  certificate  of  origin  for  the  following  wood  products  exported  to 
the  United  Kingdom:  sawn  lumber  surfaced  with  round  edges,  finished  mould- 
ings, shingles,  finished  doors,  plywood  and  box  shooks. 

British  Honduras  Tariff  Exemptions 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writing  under  date  April  5,  states  that  the  British  Honduras  Government  has 
exempted  from  payment  of  import  duty  for  three  years,  beginning  December  1, 
1933,  the  following  articles  when  imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps, 
viz:  ammonia,  bismuth,  boric  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbolic  acid,  colourings, 
concentrated  lye,  eucalyptus  oil,  lime,  oil  of  cloves,  powdered  sulphur,  resin  and 
tallow,  salamoniac  and  washing  soda,  turpentine,  wooden  and  carton  boxes  and 
labels. 
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Union  of  South  Africa  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  cables 
that,  effective  April  11,  1934,  the  budget  introduced  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  contains  proposed  changes  in  the  rates  of  duty  as  follows: — 

Former  Rate  New  Rate 

Knitted  clothing,  including  jerseys,  and  pullovers  (but  not 
including    underwear    and   second-hand   coats,  dresses, 

trousers  and  shawls)   20%  adval.  20%  ad  val. 

but  not  less  than 
4d.  per  article 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets  (other  than  miners'  safety  hats, 
new;  ladies'  trimmed  hats  and  bonnets;  men's  second- 
hand hats  and  caps  for  sale;  and  second-hand  hoods)  ..     20%  adval.  20%  adval. 

but  not  less  than 
3s.  per  dozen 

Rolled  oats  in  bulk  3s.  per  100  lbs.     12|s.  per  100  lbs. 

Canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  pulp  puree   20%  adval.  20%  adval. 

but  not  less  than 
2£d.  per  lb. 

The  tariff  on  rubber  footwear  (Item  251-c-i)  remains  unchanged,  the 
minimum  tariff  being  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  Is.  6d.  per  pair,  whichever 
is  higher,  and  the  maximum  tariff  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  2s.  6d.  per  pair, 
whichever  is  higher,  but  the  words  "  adult  sizes  5  and  upwards,"  Item  251-c-i, 
have  been  amended  to  read  "  adult  sizes  4  and  upwards  The  minimum  tariff 
is  accorded  to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  maximum  tariff  applies 
to  all  other  countries. 


Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico:  a  Correction 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1570 
(March  3,  1934),  page  337,  on  tariff  changes  in  Mexico,  Mr.  H.  L.  Brown, 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes  that  "sodium  sulphate 
and  potassium  sulphate  "  mentioned  in  the  fourth  paragraph  should  read  "sodium 
sulphide  and  potassium  sulphide." 


German  Restriction  on  Imports  of  Copper 

Mr.  S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  cables  that, 
effective  March  27,  1934,  Germany  prohibits  the  purchase  of  foreign  electrolytic 
and  furnace  refined  copper  until  May  5.  Foreign  contracts  concluded  prior  to 
March  27  will,  however,  be  permitted  entry.  Purchases  for  transhipment  will  be 
allowed.  The  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  states,  further,  that  this  restriction 
may  be  considered  as  a  temporary  measure  for  reducing  stocks  and  alleviating 
the  foreign  exchange  situation. 


Norwegian  Import  Regulations 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes  under 
date  March  14,  1934,  that  the  Norwegian  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
have  passed  import  control  regulations  respecting  rubber  shoes  and  boots, 
goloshes  and  faience,  providing  that  the  importation  of  these  articles  be  subject 
to  import  permits  from  the  department,  these  regulations  to  be  effective  on  and 
from  March  12,  1934.  These  regulations  are  authorized  by  a  Norwegian  law 
of  March  22,  1918,  respecting  temporary  import  prohibition.  The  imports  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  from  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1932,  were  valued  at  $15,218. 
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Norwegian  Marking  Regulations  for  Galvanic  Elements  and  Batteries 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  March  23,  1934,  that  a  royal  resolution  was  passed  in  Norway  on  March  16, 
effective  from  July  1  this  year,  providing  for  the  compulsory  marking  of  galvanic 
elements  and  batteries.  In  the  case  of  such  articles  manufactured  in  Norway 
the  word  "  Norsk  "  or  "  Fabrikert  i  Norge  "  must  be  clearly  printed,  while  in  the 
case  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  these  must  be  marked  in  the  same  way 

with  the  word  "Utenlandsk"  or  with  the  words  "Fabrikert  i   "  (name 

of  country  of  origin). 

Finnish  Milling  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1571 
(March  10,  1934),  page  385,  regarding  Finnish  milling  percentages,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  advises  under  date  March  23, 
1934,  that  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Finnish  Diet  of  March  1,  1934, 
effective  from  the  same  date  until  further  notice,  the  milling  percentage  for 
home-grown  rye  and  rye  flour  has  been  decreased  from  20  to  10. 

French   Quota  on  Lumber 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  under  date  April 
14  that  for  the  first  half  of  1934  the  quota  of  rough  lumber  accorded  to  Canada 
is  682  metric  tons,  and  to  the  United  States  is  15,500  metric  tons.  The  quotas 
on  manufactures  of  wood  have  not  yet  been  announced. 

French  Quotas  on  Agricultural  Products 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  under  date  March 
31,  1934,  that  a  French  Government  decree  of  March  28;  published  in  the 
Journal  Officiel  of  March  29,  renews,  for  the  second  quarter  of  1934,  the  quotas 
on  animal  and  agricultural  products.  The  list  of  goods  affected  is  the  same 
as  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  but  the  quantities  in  some  cases  have  been 
changed.  This  list  includes  live  stock;  chilled  and  frozen  meat;  salted,  cooked 
and  canned  meat;  concentrated  milk  and  milk  powder;  cheese,  butter;  honey; 
oats;  barley;  rye;  maize;  buckwheat;  fresh  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

The  following  figures,  which  represent  the  total  quantity  of  some  of  the 
commodities  included  in  the  list,  to  be  imported  from  all  countries  in  the  second 
quarter,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  first  quarter,  may  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters. 

Jan.-Mar.,  Apr  .-June 
Quintals  Quintals 


Fresh  apples  and  pears   67.000  220.000 

Concentrated  milk  without  sugar   3.000  3,000 

Concentrated  milk  with  sugar   4,500  4,500 

Honey — 

For  industrial  use   400  3,500 

For  ordinary  consumption   ....  .... 

Cheese   *  30,000 

Oats— 

For  ordinary  consumption   ....  .... 

For  brewing  purposes   10.000  .... 

Barley  in  grain  or  Hour   ....  160,000 

Rye  flour   ....  .... 

I\'yc  in  grain — 

To  be  imported  directly   306.000  .... 

To  be  entered  from  bond  I  admission  temporaire)  300,000  .... 

Buckwheat  in  grain  or  flour   ....  .... 

Fresh  vegetables  other  than  onions   175,000  112.000 

*  Will  be  published  later. 


These  quotas  will  be  divided  subsequently  among  the  various  exporting 
countries  by  a  committee  which  grants  licences  to  exporters.  Information  is  not 
yet  available  as  to  the  share  of  each  country. 
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Certificate  of  Origin  for  Spain 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  March  6,  1934,  that  the  Gageta  de  Madrid,  dated  February  6,  1934, 
has  published  regulations  relative  to  the  new  form  of  certificate  of  origin  to 
accompany  goods  requiring  such  when  imported  into  Spain.  This  new  form 
contains  several  changes  as  compared  to  the  old  form. 

The  new  certificate  of  origin  will  become  compulsory  for  Canadian  goods 
exported  bo  Spain  from  June  6,  1934,  four  months  from  date  of  publication  in 
the  gazette.  The  required  declaration  may  be  made  before  Spanish  consuls, 
or  Spanish  chambers  of  commerce  in  countries  of  origin,  or  before  other  com- 
petent authorities.  The  certificate  must  be  vised  by  a  Spanish  consul  or  where 
the  services  of  a  consul  are  not  available,  by  an  honorary  consul.  Any  language 
can  be  used,  but  if  the  certificate  of  origin  is  not  drawn  up  in  either  Spanish  or 
French,  a  Spanish  translation  will  have  to  be  attached.  It  is  preferable  to  use 
the  Spanish  form.  Certificates  from  non-European  countries  are  valid  for  eight 
months  from  date  borne. 

Minor  accidental  defects  in  making  out  the  certificate  will  be  passed  by  the 
customs.  Where  gross  negligence,  or  evidence  of  intention  to  defraud  appears, 
certificates  will  be  declared  null  and  void. 

A  separate  certificate  must  be  presented  for  each  addressee. 

Exemptions  from  United  States  Consular  Invoice  Fee 

A  Treasury  Decision  of  the  United  States,  approved  on  April  7,  provides 
that  all  fish  free  of  duty  or  subject  only  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  not  dependent 
on  value,  will  be  exempt  from  consular  invoice  requirements.  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1531  (June  6,  1931),  page  936,  contained  an  article  listing 
six  general  headings  of  commodities  exempt  from  consular  invoice  requirements. 
One  of  the  exemptions  listed  was  "  agricultural  products,  crude  or  unmanufac- 
tured The  wording  of  this  exemption  has  been  amended  on  several  occasions 
and  now  reads  "  agricultural  products,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  except  opium 
and  cocoa  leaves,  wool  of  all  kinds  (including  wool  on  the  skin),  hides  and 
skins  of  all  kinds,  tea,  coffee,  dairy  products  other  than  milk  and  cream,  raw 
cotton,  tobacco  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  ".  Other  additions  to  the  list  of  exemp- 
tions as  published  in  the  article  referred  to  above  are:  Fertilizer  and  fertilizer 
materials  (T.D.  45059);  news  reel  films  (T.D.  45835). 

Municipal  Taxes  on  Imports  into  Honduras 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  April  2,  1934,  that,  effective  February  26,  1934,  importations  into  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  are  subject  to  certain  municipal  taxes  not  to  exceed  one 
lempira  (50  cents  Canadian  at  par)  per  100  pounds,  except  as  follows: — 

Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  (except  breeding  animals  of  good  type  imported  to  improve 
the  existing  stock  in  the  country),  20  lempiras  per  head  or  about  $10  Canadian  at  par;  cheese, 
0-20  lempira  or  about  10  cents  Canadian  per  pound;  butter,  0-50  lempira  or  about  25  cents 
Canadian  per  pound;  pork  lard,  0-25  lempira  or  about  124  cents  Canadian  per  pound;  hides, 
the  same;  and  leather  articles,  20  lempiras  or  about  $10  Canadian  per  100  pounds.  The 
municipal  taxes  on  sole  leather  shall  not  exceed  0-25  lempira  or  about  124  cents  Canadian 
per  pound;  on  rice,  0-03  lempira  or  about  1-V  cenits  Canadian  per  pound;  on  salted  mer\t. 
prepared  or  not,  0-50  lempira  or  about  25  cents  Canadian  per  pound;  on  soap,  0-15  lempira 
or  about  1\  cents  Canadian  per  pound;  on  rubber  raincoats,  3  lempiras  or  about  $1.50  Cana- 
dian each;  and  on  cement  bricks  shall  not  exceed  3  lempiras  or  about  $1.50  Canadian  per 
hundred. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
Using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  16 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  16,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  April  9,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com^ 
parison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

TT     •  i 

Lant 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

r\  it*  •  „  l 

Omcial 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rat< 

April  9 

April  16 

.1407 

$  .1908 

$  .1900 

5 

.1390 

.2341 

.2333 

.0072 

.0130 

.0130 

7 

.0247 

.0416 

.0415 

31 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2311 

.2303 

2* 

.0252 

.0229 

.0230 

*k 

.0392 

.0659 

.0658 

3 

.2382 

.  3969 

.3936 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4 . 8666 

5.1706 

5.1425 

2 

.0130 

.0096 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6763 

.6750 

2i 

.1749 

.2971 

.2979 

Italy  

.0526 

.0860 

.0852 

3 

.0176 

.0229 

.0229 

7 

.2680 

.2601 

.2587 

3^ 

.0442 

.0474 

.0473 

5h 

.0060 

.0101 

.0101 

6 

.  1930 

.1366 

.1364 

6 

.2680 

.2671 

.2657 

.1930 

.3236 

.3228 

2 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9984 

.9968 

.4245 

.2571 

.2552 

Brazil  

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0874 

.0872 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1048 

.1047 

Colombia  .  . 

 Peso 

.9733 

.5891 

.5383 

4 

.4985 

.2766 

.2761 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2321 

.  2268 

6 

.1930 

.3220 

.3190 

Uruguay  . . 

 Peso 

1.0342 

.8050 

.8025 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9994 

.9979 

Hongkong  . .  . 

 Dollar 

.3914 

.3883 

.3650 

.3914 

.3888 

i* 

 Yen 

.4985 

.  3045 

.3035 

3.65 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.6763 

.6784 

 Dollar 

.3506 

.3474 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4600 

.4790 

.5678 

.6062 

.6040 

1.0138 

1.0792 

1.0734 

4.8666 

5.1805 

5.1525 

Other  British  West  Indies . Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0792 

1.0734 

.  0392 

.0665 

.  Of)  6  5 

( S  uadeloupe  . . 

 Franc 

.  0392 

.  0665 

.  0665 

4.8666 

4.1364 

4.1140 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4  9431 

5.3030 

5.2743 

New  Zealand. 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4 . 1 529 

4.1305 

South  Africa 

4.8666 

5.1768 

5.1489 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NjS. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Onit. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
Sit.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 


Toronto,  Ont. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Edmonton,  Allta. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Green  Peas  and  Sweet 

Corn  

Flour  

Glucose  

Miscellaneous — 

Carriage  Bolts-Black,  Tyre 
Plough  

Printing  Inks  

Gummed  Paper  for  Packing  

Woollen  Bathing  Suits  

Polished  Handles  for  Camel's 
Hair  Brushes  

Sundry  Rubber  Goods  

Hickory  Wheel  Rims,  Elm  Hubs 
Hickory  Spokes,  Ash  or  Oak 
Shafts,  Sarven  Type  of  Wheel, 
Made  up  


330 
331 
332 


333 
334 
335 
336 

337 
338 


339 


Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Bulawayo,  Rhodesia  

Hongkong  


Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Lima,  Peru  

Auckland,  New  Zealand. .  . 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . . 

London,  England  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.. .  . 


Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 


Agency 
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Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Fish,  Pollock,  Codfish,  Bloaters. 

Pickled  Mackerel  

Potatoes  

Potatoes  

Confectionery  

Biscuits  

Cheese  

Wines  

Liqueurs  

Pickled  Pork  Products  

Oats  

Oilmeal  

All  Provision  Lines  

M  iscellaneous — 

Ladies  Boots  and  Shoes  

Paper,    Wrapping,    Toilet  and 

Newsprint  

Ontario  line  

Barbed  Wire  (100  lb.  coils)  

General  Export  Horse  


No. 


340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 


353 

354 
355 
356 
357 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 


Demarera . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara. 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 
Demerara . 


Georgetown,  Demerara . 


Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 
Georgetown, 


Demerara. 
Demerara. 
Demerara. 
Demerara. 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  April  28;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  4;  Mont- 
clare,  May  11;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Amtonia,  Cunard  Line 
May  11. 

To  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  4;  Beaverbrae,  May  4;  Beaverhill,  May  11; 
Bcaverburn,  May  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  3;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  10;  Man- 
chester Producer,  May  17 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Cunard-Donaldson  Line, 
May  16. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  May  5. 
To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  May  4;  Sulairia,  May  11;  Letitia,  May  18 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Marengo,  Ellerman's-Wilson  Line,  May  9. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  4;  a  steamer,  May  18 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Mclmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  8. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  May  4;  Beaverhill,  May  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada 
County,  County  Line  (also  calls  at  Havre  and  Rotterdam),  May  8. 

To  Hamburg.— Frankfunt  (also  calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German 
Lloyd  Line,  May  11;  Beavcrburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  IS. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports—  Valfiorita,  May  4;  Valprato,  May  15— bath  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavia  America  Line  (does 
not  call  at  Gothenburg),  May  10;  Braheholm,  Swcdish-Anierica-Mexico  Line,  May  12. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyagcur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  April  30  and  May  14. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
May  3;  Ghomedy,  May  17 — both  Canadian  National  (also  calls  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Marie  Horn,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
May  1. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and,  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcant,  May  11;  Lady  Rod- 
ney (also  rails  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  May  16 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  12. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  25;  Lady  Nelson,  May  9; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Line,  April  28. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Florence,  American  and  Indian  Line,  April  26. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Maittawin  (also  calls  at  Free- 
town (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Lines,  Ltd.,  April  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  29;  Georgic,  White  Star  Line, 
April  23 ;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  May  1 ;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Majr  8. 

To  London. — Mahanada  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  Cunard  Line,  April  25. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Red  Star  Line  (also  calls  at  Southampton  and  Havre), 
May  6. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  May  8. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frederick  VIII,  Scandinavia- America  Line,  April  23; 
Pulaski  (also  calls  ait  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line,  April  28. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gripsholm,  April  23;  Drotitningholm,  May  20— both 
Swedish-America  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— ^Silvia,  April  23;  Dominica,  April  30— both 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  iScotia,  Furness  Line,  May  1. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  30;  Lady  Nelson,  May  14r— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— -Marie  Horn,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
May  5. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  April  25;  LadySomers 
(also  calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  May  3;  Cathcart,  May  14r-<all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Ciss,  April  25;  Heien,  May  9— both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Cornwallis 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  7;  Chomedy,  May  21— both  Canadian  National  (also  call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment  ait  Kingston, 
Jamaica),  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (transhipment 
at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java.— Silvery ew,  April  25; 
Cingalese  Prince,  May  9— both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National  (tranship- 
ment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  monthly. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.— -Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National 
(also  calls  at  Bluff),  April  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne.— Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National, 
April  28. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Dalcross  (does  not  call  at  Liverpool),  Anglo-Canadian  Ship- 
ping Co.,  April  25;  Pacific  Exporter  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific) 
Line,  April  28. 

To  Shanghai. — Anglo-Australian,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  April  25. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Asia,  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  May  5. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Charcass,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  April  28. 

To  Hawaii.— Mana,  April  28;  Mala,  May  19— both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  May  3;  Heian  Marti,  May  26 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Protesilaus  (calls  Miike  but  not  Hong- 
kong), May  13;  Ixion  (calls  Miike),  June  3 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for 
Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghais — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  May  22. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Tosari  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  3;  Saparoea,  May  15;  Silver- 
beach  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  31 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  April  25;  Aorangi,  May  23 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  May  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  May  17. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Anten,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
early  May. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Devon  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  May  20. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Exporter,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  April  30. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Europa,  East  Asiatic 
Co.  (calls  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas),  May  9. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd 
Line,  May  2. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Francisco,  April  27;  Win- 
nipeg, May  11;  Santiago,  May  25 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports: — Annie  Johnson,  May  4;  Axel  Johnson,  May  31 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  25;  Rialto,  June  4 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  1M.,  May  4. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta.— Kota  Inten  (does  not  call  at  Beira),  April  24;  iSilverpalm,  May  21— both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  April  27; 
Point  Lobos,  May  31 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  May  12. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OE  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
( Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Irading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  follow  ing  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External),  (Hnports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  133,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. (Territory  includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See 
also  Netherlands  india.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.    Address  for  letters — Aparbado  1945,  Havana.    Office  address — Royal  Bank 

of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  1  otters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office^  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia,.)' 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters-— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chame,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  thait  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya    Colony.)     Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade   Commissioner  in  the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Potjssette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  hy  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CALENDAR  YEAR  REPORT  ON  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA 

FOR  1933 

The  Calendar  Year  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Canada  for  1933  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  External  Trade  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  This 
publication  gives  statistics  of  the  imports  for  consumption,  and  of  the  exports 
of  Canada  for  all  articles  included  in  the  trade  classification,  for  all  principal 
countries,  for  the  calendar  years  1932  and  1933. 

All  production  statistics,  including  the  primary  industries  of  agriculture, 
mines,  fisheries,  and  forestry,  as  also  the  secondary  industry  manufacturing  in 
all  its  phases,  are  collected  on  a  calendar  year  basis.  It  is  therefore  particularly 
valuable  to  be  able  to  place  the  figures  of  trade  in  a  particular  article  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  figures  of  the  production  of  that  article  in  Canada. 

The  report  is  being  sent  gratis  to  all  regular  subscribers  to  the  Quarterly 
Trade  Report  ($2  per  annum).  Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  King's 
Printer,  Ottawa,  at  50  cents  per  copy. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


No.  1578— April  28.  1934. 


MR.  WILSON  S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  W,  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  has 
arrived  in  Canada  and  will  visit  the  principal  cities  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  live  stock  and  dairy  and  packing  house 
products.  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  glad  to  meet  representatives  of  firms  or  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  export  of  these  products. 

The  following  is  the  first  part  of  his  itinerary: — 

Toronto  April  30  to  May  5     Stratford  May  10 

Lindsay  May  7  Brantford  May  11 

Barrie  May  8  Hamilton  May  12 

Kitchener  May  9 

Firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilson,  or  to  interview 

him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 

Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (From  April  30  to  May 

5  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  staying  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto.) 

MR.  STRONG  TO  VISIT  COSTA  RICA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama  City,  Panama, 
will  visit  Costa  Rica  during  the  latter  part  of  May  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  that  republic.  Firms  in  Canada  desirous  of  establishing  or  develop- 
ing business  relations  with  importers  in  Costa  Rica  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City. 

POSTAL   ADDRESS  OF  SINGAPORE  OFFICE 

Canadian  exporters  interested  in  the  British  Malayan  and  Siam  markets 
should  note  that  the  postal  address  of  the  Singapore  office  is  now  Union  Building, 
Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  instead  of  the  post  office  box  previously 
announced. 

Exporters  are  also  reminded  that  correspondence  in  connection  with  the 
islands  of  Netherlands  India  should  be  sent  to  the  branch  office  in  Batavia,  the 
address  of  which  is  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 

ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF   SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1933 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  TowTn,  March  21,  1934. — Notwithstanding  that  last  year  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  experienced  one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  its  history,  suffered  from 
floods  and  an  infestation  of  locust  swarms,  all  of  which  laid  a  heavy  toll  on  the 
agricultural  community,  the  year  as  a  whole  showed  considerable  improvement 
over  1932.  In  fact,  it  is  reliably  estimated  from  business  indices  that  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  improved  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  drought  lasted  from  January  until  early  November,  killing  thousands  of 
head  of  live  stock  and  resulting  in  South  Africa — a  country  which  normally 
exports  large  quantities  of  corn — having  to  import  this  grain.  The  floods  which 
followed  the  breaking  of  the  drought  during  November  and  December  were,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Union,  even  more  disastrous,  necessitating  Government  assist- 
ance in  affected  areas.  During  the  same  months  tremendous  swarms  of  locusts 
entered  the  Union  and  spread  rapidly  over  portions  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  Natal.  The  Government  is  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  light- 
ing this  menace.  The  1934  crops  in  some  areas  are  going  to  be  seriously  affected. 

Last  year  was  South  Africa's  first  complete  year  off  the  gold  standard;  the 
date  of  departure  from  it  was  December  28,  1932.  The  currency  is  now  linked 
with  British  sterling.  This  has  removed  the  exchange  handicap,  against  which 
exporters  in  South  Africa  had  to  fight  for  the  fifteen  months  prior  to  December, 
1932.  Coincident  with  going  off  gold  began  an  upward  movement  in  world 
prices  of  South  African  farm  products,  particularly  in  wool. 
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The  improved  commercial  position  of  the  country  is  chiefly  due,  however, 
to  the  enhanced  price  of  gold,  as  will  be  shown  later  under  the  heading  of 
"  Government  finance."  The  mines  are  working  to  capacity,  and  new  properties 
are  being  constantly  opened  up.  In  December  there  were  8,000  more  people 
employed  than  during  the  corresponding  month  of  1932.  South  Africa  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  gold  mines,  and  any  increase  in  their  activity  or 
their  prosperity  is  reflected  throughout  the  entire  Union.  All  secondary  indus- 
tries are  directly  or  indirectly  benefited. 

As  an  indication  of  the  return  of  prosperity,  building  plans  which  have  been 
passed  bv  the  various  municipalities  registered  an  increase  from  £200,000  in 
December,  1932,  to  £600,000  for  the  month  of  December,  1933,  and  this  figure 
represents  a  steady  rise  month  bv  month  throughout  the  year. 

Bank  deposits  increased  from  £56,000,000  in  1932  to  £85,000,000  in  Decem- 
mer,  1933.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  deposits  increased  from  £6,700.000 
in  December,  1932,  to  approximately  £9.100,000  in  September,  1933,  then  in 
three  months'  time  rose  to  £10,100,000.  This  increase  in  bank  deposits  is  due 
chiefly  to  return  of  capital  from  abroad  as  a  result  of  South  Africa  going  off  the 
gold  standard. 

Insolvencies  during  the  year  were  considerably  fewer  than  in  1932.  Whereas 
they  reached  a  height  of  300  in  March,  1932,  they  fell  to  approximately  175  in 
November  of  that  year.  In  1933  insolvencies  at  no  time  exceeded  175  in  any 
one  month,  and  fell  to  approximately  90  for  the  month  of  November. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  in  a  very  fortunate  position  in  so  far  as  her 
finances  are  concerned,  when  compared  with  many  other  countries  in  the  world. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  budget  speech  in  May,  1933,  hoped  for  a 
balanced  budget  or,  at  the  worst,  only  a  small  deficit  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1934.  The  Government  financial  year  for  1933-34  will,  however,  close  with 
a  surplus  estimated  at  approximately  £1,500.000. 

The  financial  position  of  the  country  in  May,  1933,  showed  accumulated 
deficits  for  the  past  three  years  amounting  to  £1,962,000.  Current  revenue  for 
1933-34  was  estimated  at  £28.292,000,  and  expenditure  was  placed  at  £34,016,000, 
leaving  a  further  deficit  of  £5,724,000  for  the  vear,  or  a  total  estimated  deficit 
on  March  31,  1934,  of  £7,686,000.  To  meet  this  heavy  deficit  new  taxation  was 
imposed,  and  the  measure  of  its  success  may  be  judged  from  the  large  surplus 
mentioned  above. 

Practically  all  the  estimates  in  the  revenue  collecting  departments  have 
been  exceeded.  The  chief  source  of  revenue,  however,  has  been  a  special  tax  on 
the  excess  profits  of  the  gold  mines  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  premium 
on  gold.  This  tax  alone  will  probably  yield  £5,000.000.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Government  began  the  year  with  an  accumulated  deficit  of  nearly 
£2,000,000,  and  did  not  expect  to  do  better  than  have  revenue  balance  expendi- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year,  the  welcome  surprise  this  surplus 
is  to  the  country  will  be  appreciated. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  April  1.  1933,  amounted 
to  £272,176,000,  of  which  the  external  debt  consisted  of  £165,648,000.  The  latter 
is  all  payable  in  London. 

There  was  in  the  sinking  fund  on  March  31,  1933,  £24,000,000  for  external 
loans,  leaving  the  net  external  debt  at  £141,600,000.  Against  the  internal  debt 
there  was  held  in  the  sinking  fund  about  £1,906,000  of  Union  securities,  making 
the  net  internal  debt  £101,622.000. 

The  total  funded  debt  on  December  31.  1933.  was  place. 1  at  £265.418,000, 
while  the  floating  debt  was  £11,065,000.  making  a  total  public  debt  of  £276,483,- 
000  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
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PRICES  AND  WAGES 

Wholesale  prices  for  1933,  in  nine  out  of  eleven  groups  of  commodities, 
advanced  from  an  average  of  1,032  in  1932  to  1,047  in  1933,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table — 

Index  of  Wholesale  Prices 

Based  on  1910  =  1,000 


Group 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Inc.  or  I>ec. 

Metals  

1,135 

1,060 

962 

1,041 

+ 

79 

Jute,  leather,  hides 

and  skins.  . 

.  .  1,357 

1,140 

953 

1,002 

+ 

49 

Grains,  meals,  etc. 

1,023 

1,099 

1,009 

1,012 

+ 

3 

1,086 

1,047 

893 

974 

+ 

81 

1,149 

1,038 

1.024 

1,053 

+ 

29 

1.089 

1,014 

906 

960 

+ 

54 

Building  materials 

1,233 

1,171 

1,085 

1,107 

+ 

22 

801 

777 

726 

745 

+ 

19 

1.032 

1.054 

1,003 

953 

50 

1.783 

1,548 

1,378 

1,354 

24 

Miscellaneous  .  . 

1.642 

1,599 

1,511 

1,560 

+ 

49 

1,155 

1.119 

1.032 

1.047 

+ 

15 

South  African 

1,027 

1,033 

952 

972 

+ 

20 

Imported  goods 

1,428 

1,304 

1.197 

1.201 

+ 

4 

It  was  South  African  goods  which  increased  the  most  in  the  index  of  whole- 
sale prices,  or  20  points  compared  with  only  4  points  on  imported  products.  It 
further  shows  quite  clearly  that  1932  was  the  worst  of  the  four  years  of 
depression. 

The  cost  of  living  index  figure  reached  its  lowest  point  in  January,  1933, 
since  which  time  it  has  recorded  a  steady  advance,  closing  the  year  writh  an 
increase  of  approximately  5  per  cent  for  the  month  of  December  compared  with 
the  month  of  January.  A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  index  figure  shows  that  the 
greatest  increase  was  in  food,  which  includes  such  items  as  meat,  dairy  products, 
potatoes,  and  corn,  the  majority  of  which  were  severely  affected  by  the  drought. 
In  other  words,  the  rise  in  cost  of  living  has  been  due  chiefly  to  internal  condi- 
tions and  not  to  an  advance  in  world  prices  or  to  South  Africa  going  off  the  gold 
standard. 

A  comparison  of  the  following  retail  prices  for  a  number  of  commodities  in 
South  Africa  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Dominions 
reveals  that  South  Africa  is  the  most  expensive  of  these  countries  in  which  to 
live.   These  figures  are  as  supplied  by  the  South  African  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 

United  New  South 

Kingdom      Canada       Zealand      Australia  Africa 
Commodity  Unit    Jan.,  1934    Nov.,  1933  Nov.,  1933    Nov.,  1933    Jan.,  1934 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

 lb. 

0 

1 

.88 

0 

2 

.91 

0 

2 

.88 

0 

2 

.17 

0 

3.39 

 25  lb. 

3 

7 

.80 

3 

2 

.20 

4 

1 

.80 

3 

0 

.10 

6 

0 . 60 

Wheat  

..  ..1001b. 

3 

11 

.30 

4 

4 

.30 

8 

8 

.20 

4 

6 

.  00 

11 

2.50 

0 

2 

.50 

0 

2 

.50 

0 

2 

.60 

0 

2 

.60 

0 

3 . 50 

 lb. 

0 

2 

.30 

0 

4 

.00 

0 

2 

.50 

0 

3 

.20 

0 

3.00 

 lb. 

0 

2 

.25 

0 

3 

.94 

0 

3 

.25 

0 

4 

.02 

0 

3.49 

Beef  

,  lb. 

0 

8 

.80 

0 

7 , 

.40 

0 

5 

.80 

0 

8 

.90 

0 

7.40 

 lb. 

0 

8 

.70 

0 

8 

.50 

0 

5 

.70 

0 

6 

.00 

0 

9.30 

 lb. 

1 

0 

.50 

0 

Ki 

.40 

0 

11 

.50 

1 

2 

.20 

1 

7.30 

Butter  

 lb. 

1 

1 

.30 

0 

1 1 

.20 

0 

1 1 

.30 

1 

2 

.10 

1 

6.00 

 lb. 

0 

9 

.50 

0 

9 

.70 

0 

7 

.80 

0 

10 

.70 

1 

7.00 

Milk,  fresh 

 pint 

0 

3 

.25 

0 

2 

.39 

0 

2 

.13 

0 

3 

.16 

0 

3.00 

 lb. 

0 

0 

.80 

0 

0 

.60 

0 

0 

.90 

0 

0 

.80 

0 

1.40 

Onions  

 lb. 

0 

1 

.60 

0 

2 

.50 

0 

1 

.10 

0 

2.10 

0 

10 

.30 

1 

1 

.70 

1 

10 

.90 

1 

8 

.90 

1 

2.30 

100  lb. 

1 

11 

.00 

2 

6 

.00 

2 

6 

.40 

2 

6 

.40 

1 

6.20 

 lb. 

0 

4 

.80 

0 

9 

.50 

0 

11 

,  20 

0 

5.40 

The  wage  rate  index  number  for  eight  classes  of  occupation  for  1933 
was  1,302  as  compared  with  1,306  in  1932,  based  on  1910  as  1,000,  showing  a 
decline  of  4  points.   Real  wages,  however,  based  on  the  prices  of  food,  fuel,  light. 
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rent,  and  sundries,  registered  an  index  number  of  1,049  for  1933  as  compared 
with  1.025  in  1932,  which  is  a  substantial  increase.  The  explanation  of  why 
real  wages  increased  in  the  face  of  rising  wholesale  prices  is  in  the  method  of 
calculating  the  various  indices.  The  cost  of  living  index  had  its  greatest  increase 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  It  is  a  monthly  index,  and  if  an  average  was 
taken  for  the  whole  year  it  would  probably  be  found  that  there  was  no  increase 
in  living  costs  for  the  whole  year  compared  with  1932.  Furthermore,  in  calcu- 
lating the  real  wages,  most  of  the  groups  of  wholesale  prices  listed  in  the  above 
table  do  not  enter  into  the  index  figure.  Real  wages  are  based  on  food — which 
showed  a  heavy  increase — but  light,  fuel,  rent,  and  probably  sundries — which 
includes  clothes — declined.  Rent  for  the  year  was  influenced  by  conditions 
existing  at  the  close  of  1932,  so  that  it  registered  a  decrease  for  1933,  but  will 
probably  show  an  increase  for  1934.  Clothes,  which  are  included  in  soft  goods 
in  the  wholesale  index  of  prices,  declined.  Clothes  are  also  included  in  the  item 
sundries,  which  in  the  index  of  real  wages  is  given  a  heavy  weight,  actually  one- 
third.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  decline  in  fuel,  light,  rent,  and  sundries  out- 
weighed the  increase  in  food,  when  averaged  throughout  the  year,  resulting  in 
an  increase  in  real  wages. 

LABOUB  CONDITIONS 

At  the  end  of  1932  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
was  14,169  phis  approximately  16,000  employed  on  Government-subsidized 
work.  During  the  year  these  figures  grew  steadily  worse  until  the  month  of 
October.  The  highest  figure  of  unemployed  for  the  year,  including  those  employed 
on  subsidized  work,  was  approximately  39,500.  This  figure  does  not  include  the 
coloured  population,  of  which  there  were  many  additional  thousands  out  of 
work.  Fortunately,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  conditions  improved  materially. 
The  heavy  rains  restored  life  to  the  farming  industry  and  many  who  had  aban- 
doned farm  labour  to  seek  work  in  the  urban  centres  went  back.  All  the  factories 
increased  production  during  the  last  months  of  the  year,  so  that  labour  condi- 
tions are  actually  at  present  much  better  than  the  unemployment  figures  quoted 
above  would  indicate. 

The  unemployment  problem  in  South  Africa  is  different  from  that  in  most 
countries,  and  in  some  ways  more  serious.  The  European,  or  white  labourer,  has 
not  only  to  contend  with  lack  of  employment  but  also  with  the  low  wage  which 
could  be  paid  to  a  native  for  doing  the  same  unskilled  work.  The  Department 
of  Labour  points  out  that  unless  strong  action  is  taken  to  open  up  for  many  men 
new  avenues  of  work  now  closed  to  them  because  of  low  wages,  there  will  be  no 
alternative  for  the  country  but  to  face  a  permanent  unemployment  problem 
affecting  a  considerable  section  of  its  European  population. 

The  Government  estimated  that  £1,155,000  would  be  required  for  unemploy- 
ment purposes  for  the  financial  year  ending  March,  1934,  as  against  £714,000 
expended  during  the  year  ended  March,  1933. 

INDUSTRY 

The  industry  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  can  be  divided  into  two  main 
branches — one  agricultural  and  pastoral  and  the  other  mining.  The  manufac- 
turing industry  in  comparison  is  small. 

The  agricultural  industry  is  the  more  important  because  it  employs  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  Union's  white  population.  It  should  also  rank  first 
because,  if  possible,  it  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  country's  economic  posi- 
tion. Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  mining,  and  more  especially  gold  min- 
ing, which  is  a  diminishing  asset,  i<  almost  the  sole  ba<is  of  the  country's  pros- 
perity.   The  agricultural  industry  during  1933  experienced  probably  its  most 
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difficult  time  since  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  In  addition  to  the  low  world  prices 
prevailing  for  agricultural  products,  the  South  African  farmer  suffered  in  turn 
from  drought,  floods,  and  locusts.  As  a  result  the  Government  has  been  forced  to 
assist  or  else  bo  see  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural  community  forced  off  the  land. 

The  Government  has  now  written  off  debts  from  a  number  of  co-operative 
societies,  granted  export  subsidies  on  many  export  products  which  helped  to 

n  the  effect  of  low  prices,  and  reduced  the  interest  on  mortgages  from  7  per 
cent  and  8  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  Special  railway  freight  rates  were  allowed  for 
the  removal  of  stock  from  the  drought-stricken  area  to  other  pasture  land.  Money 
has  also  been  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  assistance  of  farmers  in  the  drought- 
stricken  area  to  replenish  their  stock,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
allocated  to  the  Land  Bank  for  the  taking  over  of  first  mortgage  bonds  where 
farmers  would  otherwise  lose  their  farms.  Up  to  the  end  of  March,  1934,  a  total 
of  £5,904,000  had  been  looted  for  export  subsidies  to  agricultural  products.  A 
further  £428,000  has  already  been  estimated  for  the  year  1934-35,  making  a  total 
expenditure  on  a  three-years  program  for  export  subsidies  of  £6,232,000  (over 
£30,000,000).  On  March  31,  1933,  the  approximate  expenditure  in  the  various 
commodities  concerned  were  as  follows:  wool,  £3,752,000;  meat,  £96,000;  hides 
and  skins,  £211,000;  maize  and  maize  products,  £224,000;  fruit  (citrus),  £544.- 
000;  fruit  (deciduous),  £288,000;  fruit  (dried,  etc),  £51,000;  metals,  ores,  and 
minerals,  including  coal,  £242,000;  general,  £498,000— a  total  of  £5,904,000. 

The  above  commodities  include  some  of  South  Africa's  most  important  agri- 
cultural products,  but  sugar,  wheat,  and  wattle  bark  and  extracts  are  also  impor- 
tant. South  Africa  has  a  flourishing  trade  in  the  last-named  products  for  tanning 
industry,  and  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  production  during  1933  compared 
with  1932. 

In  wheat,  South  Africa's  production  has  been  built  up  steadily  since  1925, 
until  in  1931-32  it  was  estimated  at  over  4,000,000  bags,  while  the  consumption 
is  placed  at  3,500,000  bags.  In  1932-33  the  production  was  3,188,000  bags,  while 
the  estimated  production  for  1933-34  is  placed  at  3,000,000  bags.  There  will  be 
no  importation  of  wheat  during  1934,  even  although  the  production  is  approxi- 
mately 500,000  bags  below  the  consumption,  because  there  has  been  a  sufficient 
carry-over  from  1932  to  make  up  the  balance.  There  was  actually  120,000  tons 
of  wheat,  or  1,200,000  bags,  held  in  stock  in  South  Africa  on  December  31,  1933. 
This  figure  is  based  on  information  supplied  by  the  principal  millers  and  co- 
operative societies.  It  is  unlikely  that  South  Africa  will  ever  again  be  a  great 
importer  of  wheat,  although  it  is  possible  that,  as  the  price  of  other  agricultural 
products  increases,  especially  maize,  some  of  the  acreage  at  present  devoted  to 
wheat  will  be  used  for  the  production  of  maize. 

At  the  present  time  the  importation  of  wheat  is  restricted  by  law. 

The  sugar  industry  in  South  Africa,  like  the  industry  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  still  working  under  the  handicap  of  over-production  and  low  prices. 
The  sugar-producing  areas  are  dependent  for  their  market  on  exports,  and 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  two  of  their  best  customer.-. 

The  wool  clip  for  the  season  1933-34  unfortunately  only  reached  225,000,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  318,000,000  pounds  in  1932-33,  a  decrease  of  20  per 
cent.  Average  prices  remained  low,  but  showed  a  definite  improvement  at  the 
close  of  the  year  over  1932. 

Maize  was  seriously  affected  by  the  drought.  The  1933  estimate  of  produc- 
tion was  8,250,000  bags  compared  with  19,000,000  bags  in  1932.  South  Africa 
is  normally  a  large  exporter  of  maize,  but  this  year  has  been  under  the  necessity 
of  importing. 

Exports  of  hides  and  skins,  which  form  a  very  important  source  of  income 
to  the  South  African  farmer,  doubled  in  1933,  while  the  production  of  export 
increased  from  15,750,000  pounds  in  1932  to  23,250,000  pounds  in  1933. 
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The  production  and  export  of  fresh  fruit,  both  deciduous  and  citrus, 
increased,  with  an  advance  in  prices  for  some  of  the  varieties,  especially  oranges. 

It  is  likely  that  a  determined  effort  will  be  made  during  1934  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  the  Canadian  market  for  South  African  oranges.  A  substantial  prefer- 
ence was  granted  at  the  Ottawa  Economic  Conference,  and  if  shipping  conditions 
can  be  improved,  there  is  no  reason  why  South  African  exporters  should  not  enjoy 
their  share  of  the  Canadian  market. 

MINING 

Mineral  production  for  1933  is  valued  at  £71,595,390.  By  far  the  largest 
contribution  to  the  total  came,  of  course,  from  the  gold  mines,  the  total  output 
of  which  was  11,017,495  fine  ounces  in  1933  as  against  11,553,564  fine  ounces  in 
1932,  and  the  declared  value  of  which  was  £67,603,909  and  £49,076,418  respec- 
tively. Due  to  the  high  premium  on  gold,  the  mines  were  able  to  follow  a  policy 
of  developing  and  mining  low-grade  ore,  which  will  extend  the  life  of  the  mines. 

The  production  of  coal  was  valued  at  £2,896.276,  and  that  of  other  minerals, 
of  which  silver  was  the  principal,  were  valued  at  £1,095,205. 

In  the  above  mining  production  figures  diamonds  are  not  included.  The 
world  depression  has  so  affected  this  industry  that,  whereas  the  1929  sales  were 
valued  at  £10,500,000,  this  dropped  to  £1,500,000  in  1932.  In  1933  production 
again  fell,  but  prices  improved,  resulting  in  sales  of  approximately  £2,000,000. 
It  is  expected  that  with  the  return  of  world  prosperity,  the  diamond  industry 
will  soon  revive. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  South  Africa  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1933  was  severely  hit.  Hundreds  of  factories  had  to  work  on  shorter  hours  and 
with  smaller  staffs,  while  many  had  to  close  down  altogether.  The  building 
trade  and  clothing  industry  suffered  the  worst,  although  the  furniture  making 
and  engineering  trades  were  also  seriously  affected;  the  General  Motors  and 
Ford  assembly  plants  almost  closed  down. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year,  however,  especially  during  November  and 
December  there  was  a  revival  of  activity,  which  has  made  itself  felt  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

In  August,  1932,  the  index  figure  of  industrial  activity  stood  at  93,  and  rose 
steadily  each  month  until  December,  when  it  reached  101.  This  compares  with 
an  index  number  of  85  in  December,  1932. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Departments  of  Railways,  Harbours  and 
Steamships  for  the  nine  months  ending  December  31,  1933,  indicates  consider- 
able improvement  over  the  same  period  in  1932.  The  financial  year  ends  on 
March  31,  and  the  present  figures  are  in  each  case  for  the  nine  months  April  to 
December. 

The  total  revenue  amounted  to  £20,803,000  as  against  £17,785.000  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1932.  The  total  expenditure  for  these  periods  amounted 
to  £19,520,000  and  £J 8,883,000  respectively.  Whereas  for  the  nine  months  end- 
ing December,  1932,  there  was  a  deficit  of  approximately  £1,100,000,  there  was 
for  the  nine  months  ending  December,  1933,  a  surplus  of  £1,283,000. 

Shipping  statistics  also  indicate  increased  business  during  the  past  year. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  South  African  ports  was  7,441 
and  7,430  respectively,  compared  with  4,460  and  4,452  in  1932.  The  tonnage 
imported  in  1933  was  2,400.000  compared  with  2.000,000  in  1932.  The  cargo 
shipped  amounted  to  2,865,000  tons  as  compared  with  2,845,000  in  1932. 
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Of  outstanding  importance  during  the  year  was  the  announcement  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  that  a  subsidy  of  £150,000,  annually  for  five  years, 
has  been  granted  to  an  Italian  shipping  line  to  inaugurate  a  service  between 
South  Africa  and  Mediterranean  ports  by  way  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
The  Italian  Government  are  also  heavily  subsidizing  the  same  shipping  line  for 
the  same  service. 

A  new  contract  was  also  entered  into  with  the  Union  Castle  Steamship 
Company  for  the  carrying  of  mails  between  Cape  Town  and  English  ports, 
whereby  lower  freight  rates  were  granted  on  a  number  of  export  commodities. 

The  new  shipping  service  of  the  Silver  Java  Pacific  Line  from  Vancouver 
to  South  African  ports,  which  began  in  July  of  last  year,  filled  a  long-felt  want 
by  British  Columbia  shippers.  It  was  responsible  for  considerably  increasing 
Canadian  exports  of  lumber  and  other  products  during  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year. 

Air  transportation  showed  a  substantial  increase  during  the  past  year. 
There  are  two  airway  companies  operating  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa — the 
Imperial  Airways,  who  are  responsible  for  a  weekly  air  mail  and  passenger 
service  between  Cape  Town,  Johannesburg  and  England;  and  the  Union  Air- 
ways, now  operated  by  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours.  The  latter 
company  maintain  services  between  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
and  Durban,  and  between  Port  Elizabeth,  Bloemfontein,  and  Johannesburg, 
while  a  third  service  operates  between  Johannesburg  and  Durban.  The  service 
between  Port  Elizabeth,  Bloemfontein,  and  Johannesburg  was  discontinued  on 
June  30. 

Passengers  carried  in  1933  numbered  1,867  as  compared  with  1,186  in  1932. 
Goods  conveyed  amounted  to  56,483  pounds  in  1933  as  compared  with  29,650 
pounds  in  1932,  and  mail  carried  amounted  to  20,101  pounds  as  compared  with 
23,371  pounds.  (The  figures  for  1933  are  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  31, 
so  that  the  improvement  will  be  even  greater  for  the  whole  year  than  that 
shown.) 

Automatic  telephones  came  into  operation  in  Cape  Town  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year.  The  work  of  converting  the  manual  system  formerly  in  use 
resulted  in  the  importing  of  large  quantities  of  equipment. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

As  direct  evidence  of  increasing  prosperity  in  the  country,  the  total  trade 
for  1933  was  approximated  £123,000,000  as  compared  with  £102,000,000  in  1932, 
an  increase  of  £20,000,000. 

Imports  in  1933  show  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  or  from  £32,800,000  to 
£49,317,000.  Total  exports  amounted  to  £73,164,000  as  against  £69,043,000  in 
1932.  These  figures  do  not  allow  for  the  premium  on  gold,  which  increased  the 
value  of  exports  by  over  £21;000,000  in  1933. 

Of  the  total  value  of  South  African  produce  exported,  69  per  cent  was 
accounted  for  by  gold  and  diamonds;  and  if  the  gold  premium  is  taken  into 
consideration,  the  percentage  is  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  imports  from  Empire  countries  increased  from  55*5  to 
58-5  per  cent.  Canada's  share  of  the  total  imports  fell  from  3-6  per  cent  in 
1932  to  2-6  per  cent  in  1933,  but  the  total  value  of  imports  from  the  Dominion, 
in  absolute  terms,  increased  to  £1,202,885  in  1933  from  £1,117,720  in  1932. 

Complete  figures  on  the  trade  of  South  Africa  will  be  published  later  on 
receipt  of  detailed  statistics. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

In  the  past,  Canadian  firms  have  done  exceptionally  well  in  the  South 
African  market,  due  chiefly  to  a  direct  steamship  service  from  Eastern  Canada 
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to  South  African  ports.  The  future  is  no  less  bright  due  to  a  direct  steamship 
service  being  now  in  operation  from  Vancouver,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  preferences  granted  at  the  Ottawa  Economic  Conference  and  the  rapidly 
improving  business  conditions  in  South  Africa,  as  there  are  many  signs  th/at  the 
Union  is  making  a  quick  recovery  from  the  years  of  depression. 

The  gold  mines  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  improvement,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  they  will  continue  to  be  the  source  of  South  Africa's 
prosperity  for  many  years  to  come.  The  opening  up  of  new  mines  requires  the 
purchase  of  large  quantities  of  new  material,  while  old  mines  are  making  many 
replacements.  The  Government  railways,  which  have  had  to  curtail  purchases, 
are  now  again  replenishing  their  rolling  stock  and  stores  and  are  planning 
extensions.  With  the  world  prices  of  farm  products  showing  signs  of  advancing, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  and  their  willingness  to  spend  is  increasing. 
Imports  generally  are  expected  to  show  a  large  increase  during  1934. 

Unfortunately,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  there  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect that  South  Africa  will  provide  a  market  this  year  for  either  wheat  or  flour, 
due  to  Government  restrictions  in  the  Union.  The  present  year  does,  however, 
hold  out  great  possibilities  for  Canadian  lumber  and  box  shooks.  Practically 
every  industry  using  the  latter  is  rapidly  expanding,  with  many  of  the  importers 
and  co-operatives  requesting  Canadian  supplies. 

BACON  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  5,  1934. — There  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  bacon  prices 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933  over  those  of  1932,  directly  traceable  to  the 
application  of  the  import  quota  restrictions,  first  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
Governments  of  the  several  foreign  countries  concerned  with  the  bacon  trade, 
and  later,  when  voluntary  agreement  proved  impossible,  by  regulation  under  the 
Bacon  Import  Regulation  Order,  1933,  dated  November  7. 

The  policy  of  gradually  reducing  the  foreign  bacon  imports  was  applied 
regularly  without  interruption  in  the  progressive  reductions,  and  although  the 
price  movements  were  not  consistently  in  harmony,  they  nevertheless  moved 
upwards  as  they  were  intended  to  do.  Maintaining  reasonable  relationship 
between  supply,  demand,  and  prices,  and  by  artificial  means,  was  not  easy;  there 
was  no  precedent  for  guidance.  The  task  too  was  made  more  burdensome  owing 
to  the  volume  of  foreign  imports  having  increased  to  an  amount  that  proved  to 
be  excessively  heavy,  and  the  prices  having  progressively  deteriorated  in  the 
years  from  1929  to  1931.  The  1932  price  level  was  only  a  little  better,  and 
although  the  consumption  had  expanded  beyond  any  previous  records,  it  was 
still  insufficient.  The  weekly  receipts  could  not  be  cleared  promptly — a  condition 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  trade;  and  since  bacon,  like  chilled  beef,  is  a  pro- 
duct unsuitable  for  storing,  the  accumulations  are  subjected  to  deterioration 
risks  and  the  consequent  harmful  effect  on  consumption  through  offering  for  sale 
something  that  has  lost  its  freshness  or  actually  developed  a  measure  of  staleness. 

The  British  Ministry  had  the  responsibility  of  estimating  the  supplies  and 
fixing  the  import  quotas.  The  extent  to  which  their  findings  were  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  needs  of  the  bacon  trade,  especially  in  the  state  of  uncertainty  in 
which  the  commercial  interests  had  to  conduct  their  business,  influenced  the 
economic  balance,  and  sales  and  purchases  were  made  somewhat  on  a  basis  of 
speculative  forecasts  influenced  by  the  quota  operations,  instead  of  on  supply  and 
demand.  These  forecasts  could  not  be  strictly  accurate,  and  the  rise  and  then 
the  decline  in  prices,  followed  by  another  rise  and  accompanied  by  uncertainty 
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of  what  would  happen  next,  was  the  result.  But  the  position  gradually  improved 
and  became  more  stable,  although  in  the  meantime  the  consumption  declined  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  the  drop  in  the  turnover  was  very  heavy. 

The  initial  cut  in  foreign  bacon  imports  was  approximately  15  per  cent,  and 
was  applied  for  two  months  from  November  15,  1932.  Subsequent  cuts  of  2\ 
per  cent  each  were  made  as  and  from  February  23,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and 
July,  1933.  Further  reductions  followed  of  about  11  per  cent  on  September  15, 
ami  of  16  per  cent  on  November  10.  In  each  case  after  the  first  the  percentage 
reductions  were  made  on  the  reduced  quantities  permitted  to  be  imported  in  the 
immediately  preceding  period. 

PIG  AND  BACON  MARKETING  SCHEME 

The  Pig  and  Bacon  Marketing  Schemes  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  of  the 
registered  producers  and  to  the  bacon  curers  were  approved  by  over  99  per  cent 
Mid  09  per  cent  respectively  of  those  voting  and  they  came  into  operation  on 
September  10,  1933.  Under  the  schemes  producers  are  required  to  state  in 
advance  on  a  contract  form  authorized  by  the  Pig  Marketing  Board  the  number 
of  pigs  they  will  supply  to  the  curer  over  a  period  of  months,  stated  in  the  con- 
tract. The  first  period  was  for  four  months  (November,  1933,  to  February,  1934), 
the  second  is  for  eight  months.  Fresh  pork  is  not  included  in  the  Pig  Marketing 
Scheme,  and  if  a  producer  elects  not  to  contract  at  the  specified  time  for  his  pigs 
for  bacon,  he  cannot  do  so  later;  neither  is  the  curer  permitted  to  accept  them. 

The  contract  prices  for  bacon  pigs  per  score  deadweight,  when  sold  under 
the  Pig  Marketing  Scheme  during  the  period  November  1,  1933,  to  February  28, 
1934,  were:— 


Class  1  Class  2  Class  3  Class  4 

•  7  sc.  to  8  sc.  11  Lbs.  9  sc.  11  Lbs. 

8  sc.  10  to  9  sc.  10  to  10  sc.  10  Over  10  sc. 

Grade                                                 Lbs.  (incl.)  Lbs.  (incl.)  Lbs.  (incl.)  10  Lbs. 

s.    d.  s.    d.  s.    d.  s.  d. 

A                                                         13    0  12    6  12    0  10  6 

B                                                         12    6  12    0  11    6  10  6 

C                                                         12    0  11    6  11    0  10  6 

D                                                         11    9  11    3  10    9  10  6 

E                                                         11    6  11    0  10    6  10  6 


For  the  first  contract  period,  registered  producers  contracted  to  sell  to  curers 
020,000  pigs;  these  when  converted  into  bacon,  with  an  allowance  for  the  output 
of  Northern  Ireland,  represented  a  yearly  production  of  3,000,000  cwts.  com- 
pared with  an  estimated  yearly  output  of  1,750,000  cwts.  based  on  the  1930  census 
of  production.  This  left  the  pork  supplies  rather  limited,  and  eventually  the  pork 
prices  became  relatively  higher  than  the  bacon  prices. 

The  total  imports  of  bacon  and  ham  for  1933  and  the  two  preceding  years 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Imports  of  Bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Country 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

362,381 

512.007 

415.526 

576.924 

423.670 

402.634 

7,339.195 

7.670.349 

5.524.497 

1.076.610 

1.135.380 

7S:;.7^8 

999,900 

975.573 

871.950 

189,027 

63,807 

62.931 

Irish  Free  State  

296.841 

200.095 

204.303 

49,495 

181.580 

506.113 

243.303 

228,369 

313.221 

Total                                    .  I 

11,133.676 

11.390.839 

9.084.933 
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Imports  of  Hams  into  the  United  Kingdom 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Country 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Poland   (including  Dantzig)    .  . 

102.177 

117.391 

74,055 

600.631 

465.289 

564,048 

Argentine  

28,571 

49,601 

29.824 

17.240 

14.742 

20,206 

72.488 

142.867 

180.639 

Other  countries  

10.042 

11,459 

711 

Total  

831.149 

801,349 

869,483 

Until  the  autumn  of  1933  the  quality  of  Canadian  bacon  varied  quite  too 
much,  particularly  with  respect  to  colour  and  texture  and  to  the  type  of  side. 
The  nature  of  the  experience  was  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  apparently  it  was 
related  to  some  condition  or  conditions  of  feeding  and  marketing  in  Canada 
primarily  influenced  by  the  wide  changes  in  the  United  Kingdom  prices  for  bacon 
during  several  months  immediately  following  the  application  of  the  import 
restrictions.  As  the  season  advanced  the  trouble  gradually  became  less  notice- 
able until  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  favourable  comments  on  its  quality 
were  common.  Some  of  the  trouble  may  have  been  traceable  to  the  aggregate 
supplies  arriving  weekly  from  all  sources  and  beyond  the  quantity  that  could 
be  consumed  each  week.  Shipments  from  Canada  were  the  only  ones  that  were 
increasing. 

All  the  other  bacons,  more  or  less,  had  their  regular  outlets  and  these  con- 
tinued to  move  into  these  channels.  If  any  stocks  had  to  be  carrried  over,  whole- 
salers would  naturally  select  for  holding  those  supplies  that  were,  in  a  sense,  new 
in  the  trade  and  were  not  in  regular  demand  among  the  retailers.  Time,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Canadian  bacon,  has  largely  remedied  these 
conditions,  and  it  is  moving  as  freely  as  any  others.  It  should  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  further  improvement  is  unnecessary,  particularly  in  the  right  type 
of  side  and  uniformity  of  these  in  large  quantities.  The  official  grading  of  bacon 
for  export  should  have  a  decided  influence  in  perfecting  the  shipments. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

Butter 

London,  April  5,  1934. — The  principal  features  of  the  butter  trade  in  1933 
were  the  more  or  less  consistently  low  prices,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  the 
enormous  increase  in  consumption  that  followed.  Before  the  decline  in  prices 
in  the  depression  period,  the  normal  weekly  consumption  of  butter  was  around 
5,000  long  tons  (11,200,000  pounds).  This  has  gradually  increased  to  about  9,000 
long  tons  (20,160,000  pounds). 

The  retail  trade,  and  particularly  the  multiple  shop  organizations  which 
took  the  lead  in  featuring  the  low  price  of  butter,  consistently  sold  it  at  from  8d. 
to  lid.  per  pound.  It  was  mostly  during  the  brief  period  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  and  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  October  that  these  juices  were 
exceeded.  Storage  stocks  in  Hie  United  Kingdom  as  a  result  have  not  accumu- 
lated, notwithstanding  the  heavier  production  generally,  and  particularly  in  New 
Zealand. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  policy  that  New  Zealand  has  been  following  in 
regulating  her  shipments,  the  United  Kingdom  spot  stocks  do  not  present  a  full 
picture  of  the  actual  circumstances.   To  round  it  out,  one  must  take  into  account 
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the  stocks  in  storage  overseas,  and  the  quantities  afloat.  But  even  then  the  great 
increase  in  consumption  kept  the  situation  fairly  well  balanced,  and  the  total 
surplus  of  stocks  was  not  considered  as  excessive.  Indeed,  it  has  been  the  view 
of  some  members  of  the  trade  that  the  relative  positions  of  supply  and  demand 
scarcely  warranted  the  low  price  levels  that  have  ruled. 

To  a  great  extent  the  weakness  in  the  market  was  traceable  to  the  absence 
of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  large  buyers  and  distributors  as  to  the  likelihood  of  a 
shortage  of  supplies  or  of  higher  prices — a  condition  resulting  from  the  policy  of 
regular  weekly  consignments  in  great  volume,  and  fairly  uniform  from  week  to 
week. 

In  the  circumstances,  there  was  little,  if  any,  necessity  for  United  Kingdom 
buyers  assuming  the  cost  of  carrying  their  own  stocks;  they  preferred  rather 
that  the  shipper  should  do  that.  The  summary  of  the  position  was  the  limited  per- 
centage of  forward  purchasing  or  speculation,  which  have  their  place  in  main- 
taining the  strength  of  the  market.  It  is  a  pronounced  instance  of  the  results 
that  follow  organized  selling  on  an  extensive  scale  by  the  producers,  in  that  it 
promotes  organized  buying  on  a  similar  scale,  or  what  is  equally  effective  in  the 
buyers'  interest,  taking  their  supplies  from  spot  stocks,  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or 
even  daily,  and  at  the  prevailing  market  price  at  the  time,  or  if  a  low-price  oppor- 
tunity offers,  rapidly  picking  up  a  huge  block  of  butter  and  subsequently  remain- 
ing out  of  the  buying  market  for  a  period.  The  price  may  rise  temporarily  as  a 
result  of  purchases  of  this  kind,  but  the  inactivity  of  some  of  the  big  buyers  over 
a  period  of  a  few  weeks  invariably  results  in  a  downward  swing  of  prices. 

IMPORTS  OF  BUTTER  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  official  figures  for  the  imports  of  butter  for  1933  and  the  two  preceding 

years  are: — 

1931  1932  1933 

Country  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Russia  '   404,369  322,887  562,696 

Finland   254,071  216,620  133,811 

Estonia   125,384  83,153  83,361 

Sweden   211,733  175,771  226,777 

Denmark   2,466,070  2,583.664  2,519.119 

Netherlands   96.117  46,990  145,770 

Argentine   373,934  391,027  202,451 

Irish  Free  State   381,028  314,663  378.662 

Australia   1,557,952  1,795,465  1.693,545 

New  Zealand   1,925,611  2,140,847  2,512,447 

Other  countries   263,799  293,847  375,875 

Total   8,060,068       8,364,934  8,834,514 

Notwithstanding  the  15s.  per  cwt.  duty  on  foreign  butter,  the  ruling  price 
in  1933  has  been  lower  than  during  the  previous  year. 

Cheese 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  very  encouraging  report  on  the  consumption  of 
cheese,  notwithstanding  the  low  wholesale  and  retail  prices  that  obtained  con- 
sistently throughout  1933.  It  is  a  product  that  enters  more  or  less  into  direct 
competition  with  meats.  For  the  early  part  of  the  year  bacon  was  selling  cheaply, 
and  the  heavy  consumption  that  had  developed  during  1931  and  1932  fell  off  only 
very  gradually  with  the  rising  prices  of  bacon  in  1933.  But  throughout  the  year 
frozen  and  chilled  beef  were  particularly  cheap.  Even  fresh  beef  was  lower  than 
usual,  and  consumers  with  limited  buying  power  were  able  to  provide  more  moat 
in  the  household. 

For  the  past  three  years,  as  the  statistics  show,  New  Zealand  has  dominated 
the  market,  and  retailers  are  influenced  to  adjust  their  policy  to  fit  the  supply 
from  that  Dominion,  particularly  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  The  consumer  is  gradu- 
ally being  educated  accordingly. 
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The  general  policy  for  shipping  cheese,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
butter,  is  one  of  consignment,  and  spot  stocks  are  always  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  trade.  The  organizations  that  have  been  developed  among  the 
shippers  now  have  authority  to  regulate  the  shipments  so  that  the  heavy  produc- 
tion in  the  summer  season  is  spread  over  the  period  of  short  production,  and  the 
cheese  is  available  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

CANADIAN  CHEESE 

The  quality  and  uniformity  of  Canadian  cheese  and  the  larger  volume  are 
more  pronounced  than  ever,  but  its  tonnage  has  declined  as  compared  with  1932, 
and  relatively  it  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  volume  of  cheddars  from  New 
Zealand  that  the  selling  price  has  fallen  more  under  the  influence  of  the  lower- 
selling  product.  There  is  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  specialized  trade  that 
will  not  sell  anything  but  well-matured  Canadian  cheddar.  Part  of  this  trade 
sells  a  small  percentage  of  other  cheddars,  but  it  is  rather  limited  in  comparison 
with  the  total  turnover.  Further,  some  houses  prefer  to  mature  their  own  cheese, 
and  they  want  to  make  their  selection  when  the  cheese  is  young.  They  are 
prepared  to  balance  the  financial  risk  against  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
extra  value  for  the  matured  product.  It  is  not  reasonable  therefore  to  expect  a 
price  return  for  all  Canadian  cheese  comparable  with  the  higher  price  realized 
for  that  percentage,  the  sale  of  which  is  not  negotiated  until  the  cheese  has  aged 
and  matured  to  the  point  of  excellence.  If  that  objective  became  the  aim  of  the 
producer  and  shipper  in  Canada,  and  even  if  the  total  production  could  be 
financed,  it  would  probably  result  in  narrowing  the  British  outlet  for  well-matured 
cheddars.  Buyers  would  interpret  it  as  forcing  a  change  in  their  policy,  and  this 
would  lead  to  consideration  on  their  part  as  to  how  their  trade  needs  could  be 
substituted. 

The  freedom  of  trading  that  has  obtained  in  connection  with  Canadian 
products,  in  contrast  to  that  which  has  developed  with  most  of  the  other  export- 
ing countries,  is  a  factor  that  is  appreciated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  assists 
very  materially  in  maintaining  and  developing  goodwill. 

IMPORTS  OF  CHEESE  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

According  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  returns,  the  imports  of  cheese  for 
1933  and  the  two  preceding  years  were  as  follows: — 


19,31 

1932 

1933 

Country 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

  168,219 

170,034 

122,179 

Italy  

....  131,783 

106,094 

90.311 

73,534 

92.476 

  1,732,620 

1,849,132 

2,059,393 

  706,725 

747,478 

529.715 

  78,411 

56,841 

45,593 

Total  

  2,885,794 

3,003,113 

3,039,667 

The  home  industry  has  expanded  noticeably  in  recent  years,  and  the  surplus 
milk  that  is  offered  to  the  milk  distributors  in  the  large  centres  has  become  so 
heavy  that  the  problem  of  using  it  has  become  serious.  It  relates  to  the  volume 
of  cheese  that  is  imported  because  the  price  to  the  producer  is  fixed  on  the 
average  value  of  New  Zealand  and  Canadian  cheddar  cheese.  The  expansion 
of  the  imports  from  New  Zealand  and  the  lower  prices  that  have  followed  have 
added  to  the  anxiety.  Official  discussions  took  place,  hoping  for  agreement 
voluntarily  on  some  reduction  on  shipments,  but  without  result.  The  economic 
position  of  the  home  industry  was  involved,  and  this  included  the  Milk  Market- 
ing Scheme  and  the  prices  the  management  were  able  to  pay  tor  the  milk  for 
manufacturing  as  well  as  for  liquid  consumption.  Every  effort  therefore  was 
made  to  meet  the  position,  at  least  temporarily,  but  it  still  remains  embarrassing. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  April  10,  1934.— The  present  year  in  Scotland  opened  on  an  opti- 
mistic note,  and  the  events  of  the  first  quarter  have  justified  it. 

The  most  outstanding  and  heartening  incident  was  the  official  announce- 
ment towards  the  end  of  March  that  work  on  the  Cunarder  No.  534  would  be 
resumed  on  April  3,  after  a  suspension  of  twenty-seven  months.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Clyde  yards  in  general  are  more  active  than  they  have  been  for  a 
long  time,  and  there  is  sufficient  work  on  hand  here,  as  well  as  in  other  ship- 
building centres  in  Scotland,  to  keep  the  yards  fairly  well  employed  throughout 
this  year.  Vessels  upon  which  work  was  started  in  February  and  March  exceed 
in  tonnage  the  total  launching  output  of  the  year  1933.  Satisfactory  progress  is 
being  made  with  warship  tonnage  on  order,  but  contracts  for  tramps  are  scarce. 

Marine  engineers  are  better  employed  than  they  have  been  for  some  years 
past.  It  is  reported  that  good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of 
autogiro  engines,  a  type  of  machine  which  is  now  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

Steel  manufacturers  in  Scotland  are  enjoying  a  period  of  activity  to  which 
they  have  been  strangers  for  four  or  five  years.  In  the  main,  this  is  the  result 
of  orders  from  shipbuilders  for  plates  and  sections  and  from  engineering  estab- 
lishments. Furthermore,  steel  sheet-makers  and  bar  re-rollers  are,  because  of 
the  import  tariff,  ordering  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  raw  material  from 
the  home  steel  makers.  Full-time  working  conditions  are  now  in  operation  at 
several  steel-making  plants. 

TRADE  OF  INDIA  IN  1933 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  12,  1934. — The  grand  total  trade  of  India  (i.e.  imports, 
exports,  and  re-exports)  in  private  merchandise  for  the  calendar  vear  1933 
amounted  to  Rs.2,630,000,000  as  against  Rs.2,720,000,000  in  1932  and  Rs.4,260.- 
000,000  in  the  pre-war  year  1913. 

Imports  of  private  merchandise  were  valued  at  Rs.  1,1 60, 000, 000,  which  is 
approximately  Rs.  180,000,000  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1932. 
Decreases  occurred  under  most  of  the  major  headings  except  motor  cars  and  rail- 
way carriages,  which  showed  increases.  All  the  maritime  provinces — Bengal. 
Bombay,  Sind,  Madras,  and  Burma — recorded  decreases.  As  compared  with 
1932,  imports  of  treasure  on  private  and  government  account  decreased  by  Rs.10,- 
000,000  to  Rs.20,000,000,  and  exports  thereof  by  Rs.220,000,000  to  Rs. 580, 000, 000. 
Imports  of  gold  bullion  fell  by  Rs. 1,200,000  to  Rs.8,500,000  while  that  of  silver 
fell  from  Rs.16,500,000  to  Rs.8,900,000. 

For  the  year  under  review  the  export  trade  recorded  an  improvement  in  all 
the  maritime  provinces  with  the  exception  of  Burma.  Exports  of  merchandise 
advanced  by  Rs.90,000,000  to  Rs.  1,440.000,000,  while  re-exports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise fell  off  by  Rs.600,000  to  Rs.33,333,000.  Gold  exports  during  the  vear 
amounted  to  Rs.510,000,000  as  compared  with  Rs. 760,000,000  in  1932  and  Rs.375,- 
000,000  in  1931.  Exports  from  Bengal  increased  by  Rs.44,800,000,  due  to 
improved  demands  for  most  of  the  staple  products,  and  also  to  a  rise  in  the 
prices  of  tea,  raw  hides  and  skins.  There  was  an  increase  of  Rs. 80,800,000  in  the 
exports  from  Bombay  owing  to  increased  shipments  of  raw  cotton  and  seeds, 
while  the  shares  of  Sind  and  Madras  rose  by  Rs.9,200,000  and  Rs.2,500.000 
respectively,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  increased  shipments  of  raw  cotton  in  the  case 
of  the  former  and  of  raw  cotton  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  case  of  the 
latter.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  from  Burma  amounted  to  Rs.45.- 
000,000,  and  was  due  to  reduced  shipments  of  rice. 
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As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  food, 
drink,  and  tobacco  fell  by  Rs.27,000,000  to  Rs.129,000,000  on  account  of  smaller 
importations  of  provisions,  salt,  sugar,  and  spices.  Raw  materials  and  articles 
mainly  manufactured  showed  a  decrease  of  Rs. 61, 700,000  and  amounted  to 
Rs.  158,200,000,  the  decrease  being  due  to  smaller  arrivals  of  raw  cotton,  raw 
silk,  and  mineral  oils.  Imports  of  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  fell 
from  Rs.933,000,000  to  Rs.846,200,000,  due  to  decreased  imports  of  cotton,  silk 
and  woollen  manufactures,  artificial  silk,  dyes,  rubber  manufactures,  metals,  and 
chemicals. 

Imports  of  piece-goods  in  1933  amounted  to  860,000,000  yards  valued  at 
Rs. 144,100,000,  a  decrease  of  295,000,000  yards  in  quantity  and  Rs.60,500,000  in 
value  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Japan  accounted  for  the  decline  in 
the  yardage  imported  to  the  extent  of  80,000,000  yards  in  quantity  and  Rs.15,- 
000,000  in  value,  while  the  United  Kingdom  improved  her  position  by  15,000,000 
yards  in  quantity  and  by  Rs.2, 100,000  in  value.  Imports  of  woollen  piece-goods 
fell  from  14,000,000  yards  (Rs.15,300,000)  to  12,000,000  yards  (Rs.13,700,000) . 
Imports  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to  316,000  tons  (Rs. 53,200,000)  as  compared 
with  333,000  tons  (Rs.54,900,000)  in  1932.  The  value  of  machinery  and  mill- 
work  rose  by  Rs.20,000,000  to  Rs.120,000,000.  The  number  of  motor  cars 
imported  increased  by  4,323  and  totalled  9,575,  to  which  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada  contributed  5,669,  2,200,  and  1,115  cars  respec- 
tively as  against  2,954,  1,216,  and  286  respectively  in  the  preceding  year.  Among 
other  principal  articles  in  which  there  were  decreases  were  copper  (wrought), 
coal-tar  dyes,  chemicals,  and  canned  and  bottled  provisions. 

On  the  export  side  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  declined  by  Rs.44,200,000  to 
Rs. 359,600,000,  owing  chiefly  to  decreases  in  shipments  of  rice,  wheat  flour,  and 
other  food  grains.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  increased 
by  Rs. 153,700,000  to  Rs. 673,500,000,  owing  chiefly  to  increases  in  shipments  of 
raw  cotton,  seeds,  raw  jute,  raw  hides  and  skins,  raw  wool,  and  lac.  Articles 
wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  declined  by  Rs.l 4,500,000  to  Rs.392,300,000, 
principally  on  account  of  the  smaller  exports  of  gunny  bags  and  cotton  manu- 
factures. 

The  year  under  review  witnessed  an  expansion  in  the  exports  of  jute,  raw 
and  manufactured,  the  value  of  the  total  shipments  rising  from  Rs. 310,000,000 
to  Rs. 320,000 ,000.  Shipments  of  raw  jute  improved  in  quantity  from  495,000 
tons  to  729,000  tons  and  in  value  from  Rs.90,000,000  to  Rs. 110,000,000.  The 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
United  States,  and  Brazil  all  increased  their  requirements.  Exports  of  gunny 
cloth  rose  from  998,000,000  yards  (Rs.100,000.000)  to  1,053,000,000  yards 
(Rs.l  10,000,000).  The  United  States  took  68,000,000  yards  and  Canada  6,000,000 
yards  over  and  above  what  they  had  taken  in  the  preceding  year,  their  respective 
shares  amounting  to  635,000,000  and  73,000,000  vards.  On  the  other  hand,  ship- 
ments of  gunny  bags  fell  from  421,000,000  to  401,000,000,  and  from  Rs.120,- 
000,000  to  Rs. 100,000,000  in  value.  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Hong- 
kong all  took  less  than  in  the  preceding  year;  on  the  other  hand,  Argentina  and 
New  Zealand  increased  their  purchases.  Exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  2,000  tons 
(Rs.300,000)  as  compared  with  3,000  tons  (Rs.500,000)  in  1932.  Substantial 
reductions  were  recorded  under  wheat  flour,  the  shipments  under  this  heading 
having  fallen  to  12,000  tons  (Rs.  1,600, 000)  from  28,000  tons  (Rs.3,700,000)  in 
1932.  The  quantity  of  tea  exported  declined  bv  43,000,000  pounds  to  325,000,000 
pounds,  but  the  value  rose  by  Rs.21 ,700,000  to  Rs.  190,000,000.  Exports  of  coffee 
rose  from  171,000  cwts.  to  174,000  cwts.,  but  the  value  fell  from  Rs.l 0.800.000 
to  Rs.l 0,200 .000.  Exports  of  linseed  recorded  a  heavy  rise,  from  77,000  tons 
(IK9,700,000>  to  347,000  tons  I  'HsM2.300.n00) ,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
look  108,000  tons  (Rs.12,500,000)  as  against  11,000  tons  (Rs.l, 300,000)  in  1932. 
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MALAYA-JAVA  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  writes  that  on 
March  19  a  radio  telephone  service  was  inaugurated  between  British  Malaya 
and  the  island  of  Java  in  Netherlands  India.  The  commercial  relations  between 
these  countries  have  become  so  closely  knit  during  the  last  few  years  that,  sepa- 
rated as  they  are  by  a  thirty-six  hour  boat  journey,  this  new  telephone  service 
should  prove  to  be  a  decided  advantage  to  traders.  The  rates,  however,  are 
somewhat  high. 

NETHERLANDS   INDIA  VALVE  MARKET 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  are  in  Canadian  dollars;   conversion  has  been  made  at  the  rate  of 

$1  equals  1.66  fl.) 

Batavia,  March  7,  1934. — The  demand  for  cast  iron  and  brass  valves  in 
Netherlands  India  has  fallen  steadily  since  1929.  In  that  year  the  total  value 
of  all  types  imported  amounted  to  $2,432,000,  and  in  1932 — which  is  the  last  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available — imports  amounted  to  only  $160,000.  This 
decline  may  be  attributed  largely  to  depression  in  the  sugar  industry.  Oil  refin- 
ing in  the  Outer  Islands  absorbed  substantial  quantities  in  the  years  when  refinery 
construction  was  at  its  height,  but  with  world  over-production  of  oil  this  industry 
also  has  lagged.  A  certain  compensating  outlet  has  arisen  from  activity  in  local 
rice  milling.  Besides  industrial  uses,  there  is  the  usual  demand  from  municipal 
and  estate  water  and  gas  divisions. 

The  total  imports  into  Netherlands  India  of  iron  and  brass  valves  for  gas, 
steam,  and  liquids  for  the  period  1929  to  1932  were  as  follows: — 


Brass  Valves—                                 1929             1930  1931  1932 

Weight  (in  kilos.)                       232,501         307,281  116,419  98,234 

Value  (in  dollars)                        326,671          398,589  74,784  80,859 

Iron  Valves — 

Weight  (in  kilos.)   3,617,903  2,766,858  605.382  262,515 

Value  (in  dollars)   2,105,294  1,821,673  456,903  79,787 


In  1930  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  iron  valve  market  was  obtained  by 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $1,822,000.  Germany  was 
second  with  $511,000  and  Holland  third  with  $295,000.  Belgium  and  Great 
Britain  were  of  less  importance.  The  United  States  was  still  the  principal  sup- 
plier in  1931  with  $337,000,  but  by  1932  her  share  had  fallen  to  $9,321,  and  her 
position  was  fourth.  Germany's  share  of  the  iron  valve  business  has  been  better 
maintained  than  that  of  any  other  country.  In  1932  she  is  credited  with  $45,183, 
or  57  per  cent  of  the  total.  Other  suppliers  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were: 
Holland  ($20,000),  the  United  States  ($9,000),  Great  Britain  ($3,000),  and  Bel- 
gium ($2,000).  While  no  official  statistics  have  been  published  for  1933,  this 
trend  has  been  maintained,  Germany  still  enjoying  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

For  brass  valves .  the  situation  has  also  altered  since  1930,  when  Holland 
was  the  principal  supplier  with  shipments  valued  at  $149,000,  Germany  follow- 
ing with  $131,000,  and  the  United  States  with  $82,000.  Great  Britain  and  Bel- 
gium were  other  sources  of  supply.  In  1931  Germany  assumed  first  place  with 
$56,000,  and  Japan  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the  statistics  with  imports 
valued  at  $978.  In  1932  Germany  was  still  leading  with  imports  valued  at 
$32,000,  and  was  followed  by  Holland  with  $26,000,  Great  Britain  with  $12,000, 
and  Japan  with  $7,142.  In  1933  Japan  obtained  an  even  larger  share  of  the 
market,  particularly  in  small  household  valves.  Due  to  the  extreme  cheapness 
of  the  Japanese  product  and  the  financial  stringency,  the  trend  for  industrial 
purposes  has  also  been  toward  the  cheaper  makes. 
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Standard  Whitworth  pipe  thread  is  employed  for  all  purposes,  except  in  the 
oil  refineries  where  special  threads  are  required.  The  oil  interests  buy  direct  from 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  who  have  their  special  specifications  always 
available.  All  types  of  valves  which  are  in  common  industrial  use  in  Canada 
are  required.  The  usual  market  for  household  taps  and  fittings  exists,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  Canadian  manufacturers  can  compete  with  German  and  Japanese 
offerings.  Brass  globe  valves  with  gas  threads  or  with  flanges  are  required  in 
sizes  from  J  inch  to  3  inches.  Brass  knee  valves  are  taken  in  the  same  sizes. 
For  gas  pipes,  -§  inch  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  Peet  valves  are  most  commonly 
employed.  Iron  knee  valves  from  2  inches  to  5  inches,  with  brass  rods  and  seats, 
are  also  common.  All  flanged  valves  or  couplings  for  this  market  must  be 
unbored.  Although  more  expensive,  valves  with  carriers  are  generally  preferred, 
especially  where  government  water  contracts  are  concerned,  owing  to  their 
strength.  Iron  globe  valves,  with  copper  rods  and  seats,  are  required  in  sizes 
from  1  inch  to  8  inches  without  carrier  and  from  1  inch  to  12  inches  with  car- 
riers. Flanges  range  from  4  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  distances  between 
the  flanges  from  5-i  to  28  inches.  Iron  sliding  valves  tested  to  20  atmospheres 
are  demanded  in  sizes  from  H  inches  to  14  inches.  Flange  diameters  vary  from 
5i  to  21  inches,  and  the  distances  between  flanges  from  9|  to  22  inches.  Brass 
three-way  valves  with  packing  box  and  flanges  are  required  in  sizes  from  f  inch 
to  4  inches;  with  threads  in  sizes  from  J  inch  to  2  inches.  As  an  indication  of 
the  prices  for  certain  brass  valves  the  following  quotations  cover  a  Japanese  line 
which  enjoys  a  very  large  share  of  the  business: — 

2-Inch  1-Inch  2  Inches 

Standard  disc  valve,  threaded   $    59  $1  16  $3  77 

Standard  globe  valve,  threaded   47  1  02  3  08 

Standard  angle  valve,  threaded   51  1  12  3  27 

Standard  globe  valve,  flanged   1  11  2  14  6  05 

Standard  gate  valve,  threaded   79  1  43  3  57 

Standard  check  valve,  threaded   41  92  2  69 


DUTIES 

Duties  on  valves  for  industrial  purposes  are  as  follows:  over  8  kilos,  9  per 
cent;  others,  18  per  cent.  Domestic  or  fancy  valves,  which  include  nickel-plated 
fittings,  etc.,  are  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  market  is  considerably  smaller  than  it  was  in 
1929,  and  the  types  in  demand  are  invariably  cheaper.  Canadian  firms  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  market  possibilities  for  their  products  are  requested  to  for- 
ward illustrated  catalogues  with  prices  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Batavia,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  whether  or  not  further 
steps  are  justified. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  raite  of  12  lire  equal  one  dollar  Canadian; 
one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;   one  kilometre  equals  1,093-94  yards) 

Milan,  March  12,  1934.— On  June  30,  1933,  464,087  automotive  vehicles 
were  in  operation  in  Italy.  The  latest  official  figures  are  for  December  31,  1932, 
which  show  a  grand  total  of  446,441,  comprising  227,445  automobiles,  9,108 
motor  busses,  81,243  trucks,  100,552  motorcycles  and  12,464  farm  tractors. 

There  are  21  Italian  factories  engaged  in  production  of  motor  vehicles, 
employing  nearly  20,000  hands,  and  domestic  manufactures,  besides  meeting  all 
requirements  of  the  home  market,  provide  a  considerable  export  surplus.  Owing 
to  the  increased  output  of  small,  cheap  cars,  there  has  recently  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  sales.  In  1931  nearly  38  per  cent  of  the  total  output  was  exported, 
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hut  owing  to  higher  prices,  Italy  being  on  the  gold  standard,  there  has  been  a 
decline  from  that  figure.  In  1932  the  leading  foreign  markets  for  Italian  auto- 
mobiles wore  Switzerland,  Germany,  Spain,  Poland,  British  India,  and  Austria. 
The  trend  in  manufacture  has  continued  to  be  towards  4-cylinder  models  of 
low  horsepower  rating.  About  55  per  cent  of  the  trucks  and  busses  produced 
are  also  light  models.  Besides  one  or  two  companies  engaged  in  mass  production, 
there  is  specialization  in  racing  cars.  Advanced  as  the  industry  is,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  automobiles  are  in  common  use  in  the  principal  commercial 
centres,  due  to  the  cost  cars  are  not  owned  and  operated  by  the  rural  population 
as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  is  shown  by  the  ratio  for  the  whole 
of  Italy,  which  is  only  one  automobile  for  each  185  of  the  population.  There 
has  been,  however,  a  large  increase  in  registrations  of  passenger  automobiles 
during  the  past  year  or  so,  owing  to  the  small,  cheap  car  being  purchasable  by  a 
section  of  the  population  which  was  formerly  unable  to  buy  or  operate  auto- 
mobiles on  account  of  the  initial  cost,  taxation  and  the  high  price  of  gasoline, 
approximately  73  cents  per  gallon  in  Canadian  currency. 

Nearly  13,000  of  the  19,000  passenger  automobiles  registered  in  1932  were 
under  16  horse-power. 

PRODUCTION 

One  company  supplies  about  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  Italian  market,  and 
also  does  the  largest  export  trade  of  any  Italian  manufacturer  of  automobiles. 
Its  production  capacity  is  said  to  be  from  250  to  300  cars  daily.  The  total  daily 
maximum  production  of  all  types  of  Italian  automobiles  has  been  estimated  at 
400,  ranging  from  10  horse-power  to  80-horse-power,  Italian,  and  costing  from 
10,000  to  over  100,000  lire  each  according  to  type.  Of  the  two  new  small  types 
chiefly  in  demand,  one  is  a  light  4-cylinder  car  with  a  taxable  h.p.  of  12, 
the  chassis  weighing  only  415  kilos.  The  price  is  just  over  9,000  lire.  The  other 
is  a  larger  car  with  a  taxable  h.p.  of  18,  the  chassis  weighing  760  kilos.  The 
price  of  the  latter  ranges  from  20,500  to  25,000  lire.  This  company  also  manu- 
factures a  large  number  of  other  models  ranging  from  the  514  to  524-L 
which  has  a  taxable  h.p.  of  27.  The  smaller  models  are  all  4-cylinder,  the 
larger  6-cylinder. 

Utilitarian  models  of  the  cheaper  type  for  ordinary  passenger  service  are 
also  produced  by  other  companies. 

IMPORTS  OF  PASSENGER  AUTOMOBILES 

When,  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  Italian  industry,  the  first  high  Italian 
customs  duty  on  automobiles  was  introduced  late  in  1930,  importation,  which 
practically  flooded  the  Italian  market  in  1928,  1929  and  1930,  ceased,  as  the  low 
price  of  American  cars  had  previously  helped  the  American  exporter  to  com- 
pletely undersell  the  local  industry.  Before  the  autumn  of  1930,  4,000  cars  a 
year  were  imported  from  America.  In  1932  this  number  fell  to  400.  The  follow- 
ing table  showing  imports  of  motor  vehicles  into  Italy  includes  tractors  but 
not  motorcycles: 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Total  ...  . 

  7,407 

5,788 

1.276 

894 

  314 

98 

14 

23 

  490 

210 

10 

64 

  133 

317 

15 

10 

  215 

114 

65 

57 

  6.024 

4.464 

593 

412 

  13 

54 

53 

22 

  218 

529 

355 

306 

On  January  22,  1934,  the  already  high  rates  of  duty  on  motor  vehicles 
entering  Italv  Were  still  further  increased.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1568:  February  17,  1934.) 
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Mass-production  cars  cannot  be  sold  in  Italy  to-day  in  competition  with 
domestic  makes.  The  only  cars  that  might  find  a  market  here  are  special 
luxury  cars,  and  that  market  will  be  very  restricted  as  the  present  national 
regime  discourages  the  purchase  of  anything  but  national  products. 

exports 

While  high  duties  have  preserved  the  home  market  for  the  Italian  auto- 
mobile industry,  the  high  cost  of  production — partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  still  on  the  gold  standard — has  diminished  the  exports  of  Italian 
automobiles  enormously.  Exports  of  all  types  of  motor  vehicles,  with  or  with- 
out bodies,  in  1930  totalled  20,735  in  number.  In  1931  they  had  fallen  over 
45  per  cent  to  11,937  and  in  1932  to  6,555. 

TYPES  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Trucks. — The  number  of  motor  trucks  in  Italy  increased  from  73,331  in 
1931  to  81,243  in  1932.  Diesel  trucks  enjoy  large  sales  at  the  present  time, 
especially  those  over  35  h.p.  The  bare  chassis  of  Diesel  trucks  range  in  price 
from  67,000  lire  to  120,000  lire.  Italian  companies  producing  Diesel  trucks 
manufacture  under  licence  from  foreign  firms. 

The  freight-truck  business  has  become  extremely  competitive  with  the 
Italian  State  railways.  So  heavy  has  this  traffic  become  that  the  Government 
has  decided  to  construct  a  special  road  for  heavy  lorry  traffic  between  Genoa 
and  Milan.  Work  on  the  first  section  began  in  October,  1933,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  road  will  be  opened  for  traffic  in  October,  1934.  While  intended  entirely 
as  a  commercial  route  between  Milan  and  its  port  Genoa,  an  extension  will 
be  made  from  Milan  to  Switzerland,  thus  providing  a  quick  means  of  trans- 
port to  that  country  from  the  port  of  Genoa. 

Importation  in  1932  of  motor  trucks,  with  or  without  bodies,  into  Italy 
amounted  to  265  in  number  as  against  314  in  the  previous  year  and  190  in 
1930. 

Tractors. — Tractors  are  shown  under  this  single  heading  in  Italian  statistics 
but  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  road  and  farm  tractors.  On  December  31, 
1932,  a  total  of  1,024  of  the  former  and  12,464  of  the  latter  were  registered  in 
Italy,  showing  slight  increases  over  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  The 
total  importation  of  tractors  in  1932  was  279  (4,900,000  lire)  as  against  686 
(9,100,000  lire)  in  1931.  At  one  time  a  large  number  of  tractors  was  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  Italian  manufacturers  of  motor-tractors  are 
increasing  their  output,  and  so  far  as  foreign  tractors  are  concerned,  there  is 
practically  no  market  except  for  special  types. 

Motor  Busses. — Motor  bus  service  is  rapidly  expanding  in  Italy,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  harmonize  railway  services  with  bus  services.  On  December 
31,  1932,  a  total  of  9,108  motor  busses  were  registered. 

Motor  Cycles. — The  number  of  motor  cycles  registered  in  Italy  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1932,  was  100,552.  National  production  is  growing,  and  the  quality 
of  local  machines  improving.  The  leading  foreign  source  of  supply  is  Great 
Britain,  her  share  of  the  import  trade  being  81  per  cent  in  1932.  Imports 
declined  from  1,091  in  1932  to  1,450  in  1931  and  2,137  in  1930.  Imports  of 
parts  and  accessories  for  motor  cycles,  which  include  those  for  velocipedes, 
also  showed  a  decline,  amounting  in  1932  to  6,016  quintals  as  against  6,733 
quintals  in  1931  and  9,927  quintals  in  1930.  Efforts  are  being  directed  towards 
rendering  the  motor  cycle  industry  in  Italy  independent  of  foreign  competition. 

Automobile  Parts  and  Accessories. — In  1932  the  imports  of  motor  car 
parts  and  accessories  were  valued  at  10-8  million  lire  as  against  9-1  million 
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lire  in  1931.  Owing  to  high  duty  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sell  articles  such  as 
batteries,  etc.,  in  Italy.  Efforts  to  introduce  Canadian  batteries  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Tires  and  Tubes. — The  Italian  rubber  industry  uses  annually  about  15,000 
metric  tons  (16,534  short  tons)  of  raw  rubber  as  well  as  about  3,000  metric 
tons  (3,306  short  tons)  of  scrap  rubber.  One  well-known  company  produces 
well  over  4,000  tires  a  day,  and  another  over  2,500,  both  covers  and  inners. 
Imports  of  pneumatic  tires  are  as  follows: — 

1932         1931  1930 
Origin  Figures  in  Quintals  of  220  Lbs. 

Belgium   3,017        3,558  2,957 

France   1,589         5,068  4,889 

Germany   1,376        1,012  595 

Great  Britain   4,400        8,171  11,972 

United  States   3,134        5,322  6,724 

Other  countries   414  435  631 

Total   13,930       23,566  27,768 

Canada  is  not  separately  entered  in  the  Italian  statistics,  but  the  returns 
of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  for  the  six  months  ending 
September,  1933,  only  271  outer  covers  were  shipped  to  Italy.  The  Italian 
production  of  tires  is  heavily  protected  and  is  capable  of  meeting  the  entire 
requirements  of  the  home  market. 


ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

In  July,  1928,  there  were  20,596  kilometres  of  roads  in  Italy,  the  majority 
of  them  in  bad  order.  During  the  past  four  years  8,560  kilometres  of  roads 
have  been  surfaced  and  1,093  kilometres  completed.  Besides  these  State  roads 
there  are  150,000  kilometres  of  other  roads.  The  improvement  in  the  roads  has 
practically  doubled  the  number  of  cars  in  use.  One  feature  of  road  construction 
in  Italy  of  interest  to  automobilists  is  the  Autostrada  or  motor  roads  reserved 
exclusively  for  motor  vehicles  of  which  there  are  460  kilometres.  The  longest 
and  most  important  is  from  Milan  to  Turin,  122.8  kilometres.  These  roads 
are  constructed  by  private  companies  under  a  special  concession  from  the  Italian 
Government  which  contributes  up  to  33  per  cent  of  the  cost.  The  roads,  how- 
ever, will  be  taken  over  by  the  State  after  a  period  of  50  years,  without  any 
compensation.  In  the  meantime,  the  Autostrada  companies  levy  tolls  on  cars 
according  to  horse-power. 


ITALIAN  WOODEN  SHOE-SHANK  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  March  21,  1934. — There  is  no  manufacture  of  wooden  shoe-shanks 
in  Italy,  all  requirements  being  imported.  The  principal  countries  of  supply 
are  France,  Germany,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  One  of  the  leading 
importers  states  that  Canadian  wooden  shoe-shanks,  as  far  as  quality  is  con- 
cerned, are  preferred. 

The  Italian  requirements  are  estimated  at  approximately  20,000  to  25,000 
bags  annually.  Imports  from  France  are  on  a  large  scale,  followed  by  those 
from  Germany,  with  North  American  shanks  in  smaller  quantity,  the  respective 
proportions  of  Italian  imports  from  these  sources  being  75  per  cent,  15  per  cent 
and  10  per  cent. 

The  French  product,  while  cheap,  is  of  poor  quality.  The  North  American 
shoe-shanks  are  of  better  quality  than  those  produced  in  Europe.  The  difficulty, 
however,  in  importing  Canadian  shoe-shanks  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Canadian 
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prices  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  quoted  by  European  competitors.  Further, 
Canadian  terms,  i.e.  payment  against  documents,  are  unattractive;  in  fact,  they 
are  not  acceptable  on  this  market  at  the  present  time.  France  and  Germany  sell 
at  30  or  60  days  from  date  of  arrival  of  the  goods.  The  leading  French  firm  has 
a  local  agent,  and  it  is  reported  that  French  manufacturers  sell  on  a  consignment 
basis,  thus  enabling  the  Italian  agent  to  meet  the  domestic  requirements  to  a  large 
extent. 

The  sizes,  in  inches,  chiefly  in  demand  in  Italy  for  wooden  shoe-shanks  are 
as  follows:  Men's— 5  by  1J;  5  by  H;  5  by  H;  4J  by  1J;  by  1£;  4£  by  1 ;  4£  by 
|;  4  by  1;  4  by  |;  ladies'— by  f ;  4£  by  f ;  4  by  J;  4  by  f ;  children's— 4  by  1; 
4  by  f;      by  J. 

It  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  imported  wooden  shoe-shanks  are 
men's,  30  per  cent  children's  and  10  per  cent  ladies'.  The  low  percentage  of 
ladies'  shoe-shanks  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  steel  shanks  are  chiefly  used 
for  ladies'  shoes  and  are  manufactured  locally. 


BRUSSELS  COMMERCIAL  FAIR 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that 
the  fifteenth  Commercial  Fair  of  Brussels  was  held  from  April  4  to  18.  There 
was  a  decrease  of  276  in  the  number  of  exhibitors,  2,416  as  against  2,692  in  1933. 
The  exhibitors  in  order  of  their  numerical  importance  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows, the  figures  for  1933  being  within  parentheses:  Belgium,  1,930  (1,792); 
France,  180  (514) ;  Germany,  137  (135) ;  Holland,  28  (31) ;  the  United  Kingdom, 
25  (60) ;  United  States,  24  (25) ;  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  23  (38) ;  Italy, 
12  (22);  Switzerland,  12  (21);  and  other  countries,  45  (54).  Twenty-five  coun- 
tries took  part  in  the  Brussels  Commercial  Fair.  The  space  occupied  was  much 
reduced  as  compared  with  last  year,  and  individual  exhibits  were  not  nearly  as 
elaborate. 

Foodstuffs,  industrial  machinery,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements, 
electrical  apparatus,  household  appliances,  radio  sets,  lumber,  wood  products, 
wool,  and  leather  were  the  principal  exhibits.  Canadian  vacuum  cleaners  were 
shown  by  one  of  the  Belgian  exhibitors. 

ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  REVIEW  OF  GREECE,  1933 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

II.  Trade  Review 

Canadian  dollar:  77  drachmae  in  1927-31,  120  drachmae  in  1932,  127 
drachmae  in  1933,  also  77  stabilized  drachmae  (at  par).  All  tons  mentioned  are 
metric  tons  (2,205  pounds) ;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds). 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Greece  in  1933  amounted  to  2,562,525  tons  valued 
at  13,956,352,000  drachmae  as  against  2,887,018  tons  valued  at  12,627,374,000 
drachmae  in  1932.  This  represents  a  quantitative  decrease  from  the  previous 
year  of  324,493  tons  or  11  -2  per  cent  as  against  an  increase  in  value  of  1,328,- 
968,000  drachmae.  In  terms  of  stabilized  drachmae,  however,  the  position  is 
different  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  an  increase  in  total  foreign  trade,  a  reduction 
in  value  of  1,842,027,000  stabilized  drachmae  or  23-5  per  cent  was  recorded  in 
1933  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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The  foreign  trade  of  Greece  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  as  follows: — 


Year 

1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

1932 
1933 


Imports 

12,001,948 
12,409,122 
13,275.531 
10.525,245 
8,763,320 
7,869.989 
8,576,776 


Unfavourable 
Exports  Balance 
Figures  in  1,000  Drachmae 


6,037,411 
6,282,075 
6.985,196 
5,985,686 
4.203,591 
4.757,385 
5,379,566 


6,504,537 
0,127,047 
0,290,335 
4,539,559 
4,559,729 
3,112,004 
3,197,210 


Total 
Trade 

18,039,359 
18,091,197 
20,200.727 
10,510,931 
12,966,911 
12,627,374 
13,956,342 


Figures  in  1,000  Stabilized  Drachmae 
5,083,472       2,726,179       2,357,293  7,809,651 
3,669,073       2.298,551       1,370,522  5,967,024 


The  following  tables,  showing  imports,  exports,  total  trade,  and  trade  deficit 
iu  tons,  drachmae,  and  stabilized  drachmae,  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  foreign 
trade  movement  during  the  year  under  review  as  compared  with  1932: — 


1,000 


1,000  Stab. 


Year 
Imports — ■ 

1933   

1932   

Increase  . . 
Decrease  . . 
Exports — ■ 

1933   

1932   

Increase  . . 
Decrease  .  . 
Total  trade — 

1933   

1932   

Increase  . . 
Decrease  . . 
Trade  Deficit — 

1933   

1932   

Increase. .  . 
Decrease  .  . 


Tons 

Drachmae 

Drachmae 

1,895,102 
2,375,170 

8,570,770 
7,809,989 

3,009,073 
5,083,472 

700,787 

480,074 

1,414,399 

007,423 
511,842 

5,379,300 
4,757,385 

2,298,551 
2,720,179 

155,581 

022,181 

427,028 

2,502,525 
2,887,018 

13,950.342 
12,027,374 

5,907,024 
7,809,051 

324,493 

1,328,908 

1,842,027 

1,227,079 
1,803,334 

3,197,210 
3,112,004 

1.370,522 
2,357,293 

84,000 

035,055 

980,771 

IMPORTS 

Imports  for  1933  amounted  to  1,895,102  tons  valued  at  8,576,776,000 
drachmae  (3,669,073,000  stabilized  drachmae)  against  2,375,176  tons  valued  at 
7,869,989,000  drachmae  (5,083,472,000  stabilized  drachmae)  in  1932. 

It  will  be  noted  that  an  increase  is  shown  in  drachmae  figures  of  706,787,000 
drachmae,  whereas  decreases  of  480,074  tons  and  1,414,399,000  stabilized 
drachmae  are  recorded. 

The  reduction  in  imports,  in  both  quantity  and  stabilized  value,  is  due  to 
import  restrictions  in  effect  during  the  year  under  review.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  about  sixty  items  consisting  in  the  main  of  foodstuffs,  pharma- 
ceuticals, fuel,  and  printed  matter,  the  import  of  which  is  free  from  restrictions, 
all  imports  into  Greece  are  subject  to  severe  quota  regulations,  in  force  since 
May  16,  1932,  and  revised  half-yearly.  Other  legislation  prohibits  imports  of 
specific  articles  unless  effected  against  corresponding  exports  of  Greek  products. 
Furthermore,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  creation  of  certain  new  industries 
or  the  extension  of  others  already  operating,  industrial  machinery  and  tools  may 
be  imported  only  on  the  basis  of  special  authorization  secured  from  the  Greek 
Ministry  of  National  Economy. 
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The  depreciated  value  of  the  local  currency  rendering  certain  imports  com- 
mercially prohibitive,  and  the  increased  tendency  of  utilization  of  locally  pro- 
duced and/or  manufactured  articles,  may  be  cited  as  further  causes  contributory 
towards  the  decline  in  imports. 

With  reference  to  the  increased  consumption  of  domestic  products,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  familiarize  the  population  with  the  articles  of  home  produc- 
tion, and  the  permanent  exhibition  of  such  products  in  Athens  is  an  illustration 
of  the  effort  that  is  being  made  in  that  direction. 

IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Greece 
during  1933,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  1932: — 

1933  1932 


Articles 

Tons 

1,000  Drachmae 

Tons 

1,000  Drachm 

1,895,102 

8.576.776 

2,375,176 

7.869,989 

2,420 

35,840 

3,268 

51,286 

Codfish  

7.586 

77,316 

8.852 

72,891 

Wheat  

448.625 

1.360.701 

601,555 

1,459,343 

26.744 

68,091 

151.810 

215,083 

16,803 

68.851 

20,081 

80,298 

54,847 

311,634 

60.070 

251,804 

2.944 

6,850 

1.198 

2,935 

e;o77 

191.789 

3.526 

81.579 

Constructional  timber  .  . 

134,732 

304,803 

161,540 

337,118 

Coal  

596,207 

362,881 

734.433 

358,370 

Naphtha  (diesel  oil)    .  . 

111.683 

163,527 

103.703 

115.818 

46,279 

150,730 

47.234 

123.235 

59,675 

197,967 

60.369 

140,814 

19,751 

126,169 

16.003 

80,443 

5,146 

65,540 

6,000 

64.928 

Industrial  machinery  .  . 

1.781 

75,209 

3,336 

105,331 

Farm  implements  and  ma- 

477 

17.322 

621 

17,823 

957 

98,212 

1,642 

91,679 

Electrical  supplies  

205 

14,209 

520 

27.163 

4,670 

41,158 

7,713 

46.248 

Chemical   fertilizers    .  . 

9,039 

29.828 

2,419 

10,937 

Pharmaceutical  specialties. 

63 

39,148 

32 

21,195 

14,496 

77.475 

8.626 

34,605 

861 

15,991 

1,442 

18,958 

11.607 

67,879 

11.605 

58,403 

1,122 

13,424 

1,701 

21,987 

2.201 

26.871 

1.531 

16.806 

Automobiles  No. 

118 

12.119 

137 

13,353 

268 

12,740 

94 

4,509 

717 

63,431 

589 

49,307 

When  considering  the  drachmae  values  of  imports  for  1933  and  1932,  as 
appearing  in  the  foregoing  table,  increases  may  be  noted;  these  are  due  in  the 
main  to  the  comparative  depreciation  of  the  local  currency  and  the  consequent 
increased  number  of  drachmae  required  to  purchase  the  same  commodity  from 
abroad.  It  would  therefore  be  safer  to  take  the  quantities  as  a  criterion  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison. 

The  only  items  of  imports  in  which  increases  were  registered  were  live 
stock  (from  697,391  head  in  1932  to  815,310  head  in  1933) ;  raw  materials  such 
as  molasses,  raw  hides,  and  woodpulp;  and  naphtha,  iron  sheets,  chemical  fer- 
tilizers, jute  bags,  and  automobile  chassis  and  tires;  slight  increases  are  shown  in 
pharmaceutical  specialties  and  newsprint.   All  other  items  show  reductions. 

Increased  Imports. — Imports  of  cattle  have  been  more  than  doubled;  those 
of  sheep  and  goats  have  increased  by  18  per  cent,  and  those  of  horses  and  mules 
have  been  multiplied  almost  five  times  in  number.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  imported  may  be  attributed  to  decreased  capacity  on 
the  part  of  domestic  production  to  cope  with  the  local  demand;  and  in  the  ease 
of  horses  and  mules  to  the  exceptional  purchases  of  government  supplies  through- 
out the  year. 
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Marked  increases  were  recorded  in  imports  of  raw  materials  such  as  molasses, 
raw  hides,  woodpulp,  and  iron  sheets,  intended  for  the  alcohol,  tanning,  paper, 
and  steel  industries  respectively.  The  increase  in  naphtha  oil  imports  is  obviously 
due  to  the  higher  demand  for  industrial  fuel,  and  that  in  automobile  chassis  to 
greater  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies  of  buses  and  trucks 
utilized  in  the  country  for  the  transport  of  passengers  and  goods.  Jute  bag 
imports  have  also  increased,  apparently  due  to  a  rise  in  industrial  requirements. 
All  these  increased  imports  in  industrial  material  illustrate  intensive  activity 
stimulated  by  restrictions  on  imports  and  by  protective  tariff  rates. 

Imports  of  chemical  fertilizers  have  risen  nearly  four  times,  in  spite  of  the 
development  of  local  fertilizer  industries,  on  account  of  increased  agricultural 
requirements,  and  more  tires  have  entered  the  country  as  a  consequence  of  the 
development  in  motor  vehicle  traffic.  More  coffee  has  been  imported  in  1933, 
compared  with  1932,  owing  to  lower  prices  resultant  from  the  conclusion  of  an 
exchange-of -products  agreement  with  Brazil. 

Reduced  Imports. — The  most  important  import  item  of  the  country,  wheat, 
has  undergone  a  reduction  from  601,555  tons  valued  at  916,333,453  stabilized 
drachmae  to  448,625  tons  of  a  value  of  582,345,670  stabilized  drachmae.  As 
stated  elsewhere  in  the  report,  the  drop  is  due  to  the  exceptionally  high  figure  of 
production  during  1933.  There  has  been  a  heavy  drop  in  maize  imports  for  the 
same  reason;  the  1932  imports  of  this  product  had  been  effected  under  special 
provisions,  chiefly  freedom  from  duty,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  rural  districts 
which  had  sustained  damages. 

Imports  of  coal,  beans,  rice,  sugar,  constructional  lumber,  and  mineral  oils, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  other  items,  have  been  curtailed  owing  to  import 
restrictions.  The  drop  registered  in  the  imports  of  industrial  machinery  and 
machine  parts  is  due  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  check  undue 
industrial  expansion.  Lower  imports  of  electrical  supplies  may  be  attributed  to 
a  decline  in  electrical  installations,  due  no  doubt  to  the  completion  of  a  com- 
pulsory adoption  of  existing  electrical  installations  throughout  the  larger  cities 
to  the  three-phase  current  requirements. 

Greece  imported  during  1933  more  than  in  1932  from  Egypt,  Argentina,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  India,  Canada,  Norway,  and  Poland,  in  terms  of  tonnage,  drachmae, 
and  also  of  stabilized  currency.  In  the  case  of  imports  from  Switzerland,  although 
a  decrease  in  tonnage  took  place,  there  was  an  increase  in  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  other  countries  of  supply  show  a  marked 
decline  in  tonnage.  In  terms  of  stabilized  drachmae,  imports  from  Bulgaria  have 
dropped  to  more  than  one-fourth,  those  from  Austria,  Roumania,  and  Sweden  to 
under  one-half,  from  Albania  and  Soviet  Russia  to  nearly  one-half,  from  the 
United  States  to  one-third,  and  those  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Yugoslavia  have  undergone  substantial  decreases.  Imports  from  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  and  Czechoslovakia,  although  showing  a  rise  in  tonnage, 
show  a  fall  in  stabilized  value. 

Quantitatively,  Soviet  Russia,  Roumania,  Argentina,  Turkey,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  Canada,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Poland  were  the 
chief  sources  of  supply.  (Canada  held  seventh  place  as  against  eleventh  in  1932.) 
In  value  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Soviet  Russia,  Argentina,  Roumania, 
the  United  States,  Belgium,  Italy,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Tin-key, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Canada  were  the  chief  contributors.  (In  terms  of  stabilized 
drachmae,  Canada  held  fourteenth  place  in  1933  as  against  nineteenth  in  1932.) 

A  comparative  analysis  of  imports  from  the  principal  countries  follows: — 
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United  Kingdom. — Imports  show  a  decrease  in  quantity  by  over  one-half, 
and  in  value  from  700,514,000  to  517,641,000  stabilized  drachmae,  due  mainly  to 
a  decline  in  Greek  imports  of  coal  from  this  country ;  a  portion  of  this  coal  trade 
was  diverted  to  Turkey.  Other  products  affected  were  sugar,  asphalt,  and  auto- 
mobiles. Increases  were  shown  in  hardware  and  iron  goods  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  motor  chassis  and  tires. 

Germany. — Imports  covering  a  wide  range  of  articles  have  declined  in  both 
quantity  and  stabilized  value,  owing  to  Greek  import  quota  restrictions  and  the 
exchange-of-goods  policy  adopted  with  Germany.  The  figures  were  74,398  tons 
and  369,658,000  stabilized  drachmae  as  against  109,645  tons  and  500,237,000 
stabilized  drachmae  in  1932. 

Soviet  Russia — Imports  registered  a  fall  from  625,102  to  443,482  tons,  and 
from  489,820,000  to  277,793,000  stabilized  drachmae.  The  principal  commodities 
affected  were  wheat,  timber,  gasolene,  kerosene,  cement,  mineral  oils,  butter,  salted 
fish,  and  beans;  a  certain  increase  is  noted  in  Greek  imports  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  from  this  country. 

Argentina. — Imports  have  gone  up  from  13,265  to  209,918  tons  valued  at 
28,418,000  and  267,999,000  stabilized  drachmae  respectively,  due  almost  exclu- 
sively to  increased  wheat  imports.  In  1933,  Argentina,  a  non-treaty  country, 
suffered  from  the  prohibitive  duty  rates  assessed  in  Greece.  In  view,  however, 
of  advantageous  quotations  on  wheat  from  this  country,  the  imports  referred  to 
were  permitted  by  special  decrees  and  admitted  at  most-favoured-nation  rates. 

Roumania. — A  drop  is  registered  in  imports  both  in  quantity  and  stabilized 
value,  from  394,899  to  215,901  tons  and  from  514,258,000  to  212,118,000  stabilized 
drachmae.  The  products  affected  are  maize,  wheat,  timber,  gasolene,  and  mineral 
oils,  but  principally  the  first  two.  In  the  case  of  maize  the  1932  imports,  effected 
duty-free,  were  exceptional  and  the  result  of  altogether  abnormal  conditions;  as 
for  wheat,  the  trade  was  diverted  to  Argentina. 

United  States. — Imports  have  declined  from  305,068  to  74,080  tons  valued 
at  655,886,000  and  210,051,000  stabilized  drachmae  respectively — a  remarkable 
drop.  This  is  represented  in  large  measure  by  wheat,  which  fell  from  285,204 
to  38,969  tons.  Other  products  affected  are  alimentary  greases,  salted  fish,  rice, 
timber,  hardware,  and  automobiles.  Increases  are  shown  in  raw  hides,  motor  car 
chassis,  and  tires. 

Canada. — Imports  have  risen  from  31,228  to  77,461  tons  valued  at  67,927,000 
and  242,797,000  drachmae  respectively,  or  63,508,000  and  104,116,000  stabilized 
drachmae,  respectively.  The  imports  for  1933  consisted  entirely  of  Canadian 
wheat  authorized  entry  during  the  year,  owing  to  price  and  quality  advantages, 
at  most-favoured-nation  rates  in  exception  to  the  tenfold  maximum  tariff  apply- 
ing on  goods  from  Canada,  a  non-treaty  country. 

WHEAT 

Imports  of  wheat  into  Greece  have  declined  from  601,555  tons  valued  at 
916,333,453  stabilized  drachmae  in  1932  to  448,625  tons  valued  at  582,345,670 
stabilized  drachmae  in  1933.  This  remarkable  decline  in  the  imports  of  wheat: — 
an  article  of  prime  necessity  to  Greece  and  one  constituting  the  principal  import 
item  of  the  country — is  due  to  an  exceptionally  favourable  domestic  crop.  The 
compulsory  utilization  of  Greek  currants  in  bread  preparations  may  be  cited  as  a 
further  cause,  but  of  minor  importance. 
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A  table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  wheat  import  trade  of  Greece  for 
1933  and  1932  is  given  below:— 


1933  1932 

Country  Tons    1,000  Drachmae  Tons    1,000  Drachmae 

Total   448,625       1,360,701  601.555  1,459,343 

Argentina   208.295  608,190  11.584  20,332 

Australia   22,858  69,008  6.772  13,394 

Bulgaria     30  79 

Yugoslavia   557  1,591  31.320  68,076 

Soviet  Russia   94,348  294,337  163,339  380,308 

United  States   38,969  127,001  285,204  760,780 

Canada   77,455  242,551  31,115  67,337 

Hungary   1,782  5,658  17,321  33,368 

Roumania   323  1,040  35.620  71,979 

Turkey   1,433  4,337  7,548  19,982 


Greek  imports  of  wheat  in  1933  came,  in  order  of  decreasing  importance, 
from  Argentina,  Soviet  Russia,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Australia.  The 
order  in  1932  was:  United  States,  Soviet  Russia,  Roumania,  Yugoslavia,  Canada, 
Hungary,  Argentina,  and  Australia. 

Considerable  alteration  has  therefore  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Greek  imports  of  wTheat  as  to  countries  of  origin.  The  United  States  lost  its  first 
place  to  Argentina,  and  comes  fourth  after  Canada.  Argentina  has  thus  replaced 
the  United  States  as  the  largest  source  of  supply  of  this  commodity.  It  comes 
first  as  a  result  of  special  releases  at  most-favoured-nation  rates  owing  to  price 
considerations.  Soviet  Russia  retains  second  place,  whereas  Roumania  and 
Yugoslavia,  neighbouring  countries,  lost  ground  completely. 

Canada,  which  in  1931  ranked  second  to  the  United  States  as  a  source  of 
supply,  was  fifth  in  1932.  In  1933,  owing  to  special  releases  at  minimum  duty 
rates,  Canada  comes  third,  after  Argentina  and  Soviet  Russia. 

Exports 

The  exports  of  Greece  amounted  in  1933  to  667,423  tons  valued  at  5,379,- 
566,000  drachmae  (2,298,551,000  stabilized  drachmae),  against  511,842  tons  of 
a  value  of  4,757,385,000  drachmae  (2,726,179,000  stabilized  drachmae)  in  1932, 
an  increase  of  155,581  tons  and  622,181,000  drachmae;  in  terms  of  stabilized 
value,  however,  there  has  actually  been  a  decrease  in  exports  of  427,628,000 
stabilized  drachmae. 

The  increase  in  exports  by  quantity  may  be  attributed  to  special  endeavours 
made  by  the  authorities  to  encourage  exports  with  a  view  to  reducing  as  much 
as  possible  the  chronic  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  the  country. 

Exchange-of-products  agreements  have  been  concluded  with  a  number  of 
countries  and  the  exchange-of-products  regime  enforced  with  a  number  of  others 
with  the  sole  object  of  encouraging  Greek  exports  which  might  have  otherwise 
declined,  on  account  of  restrictive  measures  imposed  by  other  countries.  These 
efforts,  coupled  with  advertising  propaganda  of  a  somewhat  more  intensive  nature 
than  that  conducted  in  the  past,  have  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  export  trade. 

In  this  connection,  consideration  is  being  given  at  the  present  time  to  the 
establishment  under  official  auspices  of  a  national  organization  devoted  to  export 
trade,  with  ramifications  abroad.  These  measures  will  in  all  probability  include 
the  adoption  of  a  national  trade-mark,  and  the  control  of  the  quality  and  pack- 
ing of  products. 

In  addition  to  the  quantitative  increase  in  exports,  an  increase  is  also  shown 
in  terms  of  drachmae  value  owing  no  doubt  to  the  increased  number  of  drachmae 
available  on  account  of  the  depreciated  local  currency.  In  terms  of  stabilized 
drachmae,  a  decrease  is  noted,  and  this  may  well  be  attributed  to  a  decline  in 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  on  foreign  markets.  The  main  export  items  for 
1933,  in  order  of  decreasing  importance,  are  tobacco,  currants,  olive  oil,  wines, 
raisins,  dried  figs,  olives,  and  raw  hides. 
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Tobacco  exports  show  a  slight  reduction  in  quantity  and  drachmae  value 
from  1932,  the  latter  being  accentuated  in  terms  of  stabilized  drachmae;  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  olive  oil.  Currants  and  dried  figs  show  a  decrease  in  tonnage, 
an  increase  in  drachmae,  and  a  fall  in  stabilized  drachmae  value.  Raisins, 
although  showing  an  increased  tonnage,  have  fallen  in  drachmae  and  stabilized 
drachmae  value.  Olives  have  gone  up  in  both  tonnage  and  drachmae,  with  a 
drop  in  stabilized  drachmae.  Finally,  raw  hides,  representing  undressed  furs, 
show  increases  throughout  ;  wine  exports  have  been  nearly  doubled  in  tonnage 
and  drachmae  and  show  a  substantial  increase  in  stabilized  drachmae  value. 

In  terms  of  drachmae  value,  the  principal  customers  of  Greece  in  1933  have 
been,  in  order  of  decreasing  importance,  the  United  Kingdom  (1,098,464,000 
drachmae),  Germany  (918,107,000),  Italy  (834,920,000),  the  United  States  (642,- 
459,000),  France  (432,542,000),  Netherlands  (316,993,000),  Egypt  (237,496,000), 
and  Sweden  (118,565,000  drachmae). 

As  compared  with  1932,  Greece  has  exported  more  to  Germany,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  France,  Egypt,  and  Sweden.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Netherlands  have  fallen  in  drachmae  value. 

In  1933  the  balances  of  trade  with  Germany,  the  United  States,  Italy, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  have  been  favourable  to  Greece.  In  1932  there  had 
been  favourable  balances  with  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and  also  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  whose  trade  is  now  unfavourable  to  Greece. 

Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Soviet  Russia,  Argentina,  Roumania,  Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  and  Canada  show  balances  unfavour- 
able to  Greece,  the  most  marked  being  those  pertaining  to  Soviet  Russia,  Argen- 
tina, Roumania,  and  Belgium. 

The  improvement  in  trade  balances  in  favour  of  Greece,  or  the  check  to 
further  unfavourable  balances,  may  be  attributed  in  a  measure  to  an  increased 
application  of  the  principle  of  exchange-of-products  by  Greece.  Exchange-of- 
products  or  clearing  agreements  have  been  concluded  with  most  of  the  countries 
with  which  Greece  is  in  close  trade  relations,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and  Egypt;  in  the  absence  of 
definite  exchange-of-products  arrangements,  compulsory  provisions  to  this  effect 
have  been  enforced  in  Greece  in  order  to  regulate  trade  on  this  basis. 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  April  12,  1934. — Imports  of  calcium  carbide  into  Cuba  have  fallen 
from  4,643,628  kilos  valued  at  $427,449  in  1928  to  3,047,017  kilos  valued  at 
$176,092  in  1932,  and  to  1,943,678  kilos  valued  at  $74,926  in  1933.  The  decline 
which  has  taken  place  is  due  entirely  to  the  decrease  in  buying  power,  especially 
in  the  interior  where  this  commodity  is  principally  consumed.  Calcium  carbide 
is  used  not  only  for  lighting  but  also  for  small  hand  industries,  where  it  is 
employed  by  tinsmiths,  blacksmiths,  plumbers,  brass  workers,  and  others.  A  few 
firms  manufacture  acetylene  gas  for  sale,  which  is  transported  in  steel  cylinders. 
Conditions  have  become  so  acute  in  the  interior  that  many  families  who  have 
heretofore  used  calcium  carbide  do  without  any  light  during  the  full-moon 
period.  Just  as  the  trade  has  been  severely  hit  in  the  domestic  held,  so  is  it  also 
curtailed  in  the  industrial.  During  these  difficult  times  kerosene,  costing  less 
than  carbide,  replaces  the  latter  in  considerable  quantity  for  lighting  purposes. 

Acetylene  gas  is  used  in  sparsely  settled  districts  where  it  is  not  found 
profitable  to  operate  an  electric  plant,  or  again  in  districts  too  far  distant  to  be 
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served  by  the  nearest  electric  power  station.  The  high  cost  of  laying  transmission 
lines  to  points  at  even  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  power  stations  has  the 
effect  of  curtailing  electrical  consumption  materially. 

Now  that  a  main  trunk  road  runs  from  Havana  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
Pinar  del  Rio,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  the  bulk  of  the  calcium  carbide  is  trans- 
ported by  motor  truck.  It  is  also  carried  by  train  and  by  coastal  steamer.  Its 
distribution  is  made  principally  by  the  general  country  store  as  well  as  by  the 
hardware  merchant,  supplies  being  obtained  at  central  storage  depots  which  are 
maintained  in  the  larger  cities. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  lumps:  \  by  ^  inch,  J  inch  by  1^  inches,  \  inch  by 
2  inches,  2  inches  by  inches. 

The  Cuban  cusoms  tariff  allows  the  United  States  a  20  per  cent  discount  off 
the  general  tariff,  which  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  3  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Public  Works  tax. 

Packing  is  in  strong,  hermetically-sealed  sheet  steel  drums  of  100  pounds 
each.  Inside  the  top  of  this  package  is  a  separate  covering  which  contains  a 
removable  circular  screw  top. 

As  shown  below,  Canada  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  calcium  carbide 
both  in  quantity  and  value  for  the  years  1932  and  1933.  Details  for  1928,  1932, 
and  1933  follow:— 

Value  in  United  States  Dollars  of  Imports  into  Cuba  of  Calcimn  Carbide 


1928  1932  1933 

Canada   $110,546  $102,279  $62,074 

United  States   289,360  27,033  1,779 

Germany   7,304  140  897 

Austria   152     

Belgium   3.882  571  2.167 

France   1,700  16.663  301 

Holland   2,053  735   

Italy   2,138   

Norway   5,700  132   

Spain     26,264  7,708 

United  Kingdom   4,614  664   

Sweden     1,611   


Totals   $427,449       $176,092  $74,926 


Imports  into  Cuba  of  Calcium  Carbide  by  Quantity 

1928  1932  1933 

Quantity  Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

Canada   1,366,823  1,643.516  1.607,970 

United  States   2,900,611  398,348  40,385 

Germany   97.220  2,460  15,823 

Austria   2,450     

Belgium   62,648  9,820  49,900 

Spain     655,080  221.600 

France   27,200  280.055  8,000 

Holland  ;   32,363  12,650   

Italy   34,975     

Norway   71,646  2.500   

United  Kingdom   57,692  12.338   

Sweden     30,250   


Totals   4,653,628       3,047,017  1,943,678 


While  the  present  situation  of  the  calcium  carbide  trade  in  Cuba  is  not  good, 
prospects  are  encouraging.  Increased  purchases  depend  on  the  re-establishment 
of  Cuba's  financial  condition,  which  is  dependent  on  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  on  which  the  island's  prosperity  so  largely  depends. 
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ARGENTINE  MAIZE  CROP,  1933-34  SEASON 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  hectare  equals  2-471  acres;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  April  9,  1934. — According  to  a  statement  just  issued  by  the 
Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  production  of  maize  for  the  1933-34 
season  is  now  estimated  at  only  5,500,000  tons,  which  figure  is  1,301,504  metric 
tons  or  19-1  per  cent  lower  than  the  total  for  1932-33,  and  2,220,898  tons  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  area  sown  to  maize  this  season,  amounting  to  6,514,000  hectares,  con- 
stituted a  record,  but  the  official  estimate  just  issued  indicates  that  2,549,000 
hectares  or  39-1  per  cent  of  the  sowings  proved  a  total  loss  due  to  drought  and 
locusts.  In  November  the  condition  of  the  crop  was  considered  generally  good, 
although  locusts  had  already  caused  damage  in  the  northern  part  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Santa  Fe  and  Entre  Rios,  while  in  La  Pampa  the  growth  was  late.  In 
December  the  general  condition  was  described  as  medium,  having  been  affected 
by  lack  of  rains  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by  the  locusts.  During  January  and 
February  drought  prejudiced  all  zones  with  the  exception  of  Cordoba,  where  the 
rainfall  in  mid-January  caused  a  favourable  reaction  to  take  place.  The  report 
for  March  points  out  that  rains  arrived  too  late,  delaying  harvesting  operations. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  production  figures  for  the  previous  five  years 
and  the  average  for  that  period  are  given  as  follows:  1928-29,  6,411,529  hectares; 
1929-30,  7,128,068;  1930-31,  10,660,000;  1931-32,  7,603,391;  1932-33,  6,801,504; 
five-year  average,  7,720,898  hectares. 

HOKKAIDAN  TRADE  MISSION  IN  HONGKONG 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  March  20,  1934. — The  trade  ship  ss.  Unkai  Maru  No.  3,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hokkaido  South  Sea  Trade  Association,  and  supported  by 
the  Prefectural  Government  of  Hokkaido,  visited  Hongkong  on  March  18  and  19, 
during  the  third  annual  Asiatic  trade  cruise  covering  the  Philippine  Islands 
(with  stops  at  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu),  Hongkong,  Formosa,  and  the  coast 
ports  of  Foochow,  Amoy,  and  Swatow. 

A  broad  range  of  agricultural,  marine,  and  manufactured  products  intended 
to  appeal  to  the  native  population  is  displayed  for  sale  at  retail  prices,  while 
stocks  are  carried  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  tour  partially  self-supporting. 
Chinese-speaking  representatives  of  the  several  companies  participating  in  the 
cruise  attended  to  the  distribution  of  samples,  and  of  literature  printed  in  the 
local  dialect.  A  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  department  devoted  to  the 
negotiation  of  agency  agreements,  while  immediate  supplies  were  available  to 
new  representatives  ex-hold. 

The  Hokkaidan  products,  in  the  interests  of  which  the  ship  is  making  its 
tour,  include  the  following: — 

Agricultural  Products. — Onions,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  peas,  beans,  etc. 

Aquatic  Products. — Salted  sea  trout,  salted  salmon,  dried  codfish,  ligaments  of  scallops, 
sea-weeds,  cut  sea-weeds,  smoked  salmon,  smoked  sardine,  etc. 

Manufactured  Products. — Marine  products  in  tin  (salmon,  sea  trout,  crab,  sardine,  etc.). 
Vegetables  in  itin  (asparagus,  celery,  etc.).  Confectioneries  (caramel,  candy,  e'tc).  Alcoholic 
liquors  and  beverages  (Japanese  sake,  beer,  citron,  etc.).    Sauces.    Paper  goods. 

Agricultural  products  are  offered  in  strapped  crates  of  100  pounds  each  at 
the  following  prices  in  Canadian  currency:  Potatoes,  80  cents;  onions,  $1 ;  and 
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apples,  $1.20  per  case.  The  apples  are  uniformly  of  good  texture,  flavour,  colour 
and  appearance,  and  well-graded  in  sizes  ranging  from  90's  to  184's. 

Primarily,  the  sea-food  products,  with  the  exception  of  salted,  smoked,  and 
dried  fish,  excluding  salmon,  cod,  and  sardines,  are  limited  to  native  delicacies, 
but  in  the  tinned  section  of  the  exhibition  appear  articles  which  will  compete 
with  Occidental  supplies.  Thus,  pink  salmon  is  offered  at  14  cents  per  pound 
tin  and  8  cents  per  -J-pound;  crab  meat,  14  cents  per  6Vounce  tin;  Hokkaidan 
-an lines  in  tomato  catsup,  6  cents  per  pound  tin,  and  4  cents  per  i-poamd;  small 
sardines  in  olive  oil,  3^  cents  per  4-ounce  tin.  The  Hokkaidan  sardine  resembles 
a  herring,  but  the  small  sardine,  packed  in  olive  oil,  approaches  the  genuine 
product  in  appearance. 

Among  the  sundry  products  of  interest  that  are  on  sale  are  Worcester-type 
sauces,  quoted  at  14  cents  per  36-ounce  bottle  and  8  cents  per  20-ounce  bottle; 
and  cellophane-wrapped  dairy  butter  at  27  cents  per  pound. 

The  foregoing  prices  are  retail,  and  include  cost,  insurance,  freight,  and  a 
reserved  agent's  commission.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  a  delivered 
price,  it  is  probable  that  a  fair  landed  cost  to  the  local  importer  can  be  reached 
by  reducing  the  quotations  above  by  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA  IN  1933 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

IV 

Imports  by  Chief  Commodities — Continued 

(The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  in  1933  was  approximately  $0.52  United 
States;  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  the  former  United  States  gold  dollar  was 
$0.40;  one  picul  equals  133  pounds.) 

TIMBER 

China's  timber  trade  will  be  reviewed  in  detail  in  a  separate  report,  but 
inasmuch  at  it  illustrates  what  has  been  said  earlier  concerning  the  trend  of 
China's  trade  in  favour  of  commodities  available  from  Canada,  some  mention 
of  it  may  be  of  interest  here.  Imports  of  timber  of  all  kinds  increased  in  value 
from  17-4  million  gold  units  in  1932  to  19-1  million  gold  units  in  1933,  or  roughly 
9  per  cent  in  value.  Imports  of  ordinary  softwood,  however,  increased  in  value 
by  13  per  cent  and  in  volume  by  32  per  cent,  rising  from  roughly  305  million  feet 
board  measure  valued  at  9-8  million  gold  units  in  1932  to  roughly  402  million 
f.b.m.  valued  at  11-2  million  gold  units  in  1933. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  trade,  however,  was  the  rise  in  imports 
from  Canada  from  45  million  f.b.m.  valued  at  1-8  million  gold  units  in  1932  to 
105  million  f.b.m.  valued  at  3-3  million  gold  units  in  1933,  an  increase  of  80  per 
cent  in  value  and  130  per  cent  in  volume.  Imports  from  the  United  State- 
increased  from  99  million  f.b.m.  valued  at  3-9  million  gold  units  to  145  million 
f.b.m.  valued  at  4-4  million  gold  units,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent  in  volume  and 
13  per  cent  in  value.  Imports  from  Russia  decreased  from  84  million  f.b.m.  to 
83-5  million  f.b.m.  Canada's  percentage  of  total  imports  rose  from  15  per  cent 
in  1932  to  26  per  cent  in  1933. 

Railway  Sleepers. — Imports  of  railway  sleepers  increased  from  1,224,000 
pieces  valued  at  2  million  gold  units  in  1932  to  1,953,000  pieces  valued  at  2-4 
million  gold  units  in  1933,  while  imports  from  Canada  alone  rose  from  119,000 
pieces  in  1932  to  293,000  pieces  in  1933,  an  increase  of  roughly  140  per  cent. 
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Whether  the  total  imports  of  softwood  lumber  and  ties  will  maintain  the 
same  rate  of  progress  in  1934  is  uncertain  as  yet,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
imports  from  Canada  will  hold  their  own  or  increase. 

VEHICLES  AND  VESSELS 

Imports  of  vehicles  and  vessels  increased  from  16  million  gold  units  in  1932 
to  18-6  million  gold  units.  The  values  for  the  chief  items  under  this  heading  are 
as  follows,  in  thousands  of  gold  units,  the  figures  for  1932  being  given  in  paren- 
theses:— 

Aircraft  and  accessories  thereof  (including  those  for  use  of  Army,  Navy,  etc.),  6,081 
(1,863);  fire  engines  and  appliances  of  all  kinds,  135  (157);  locomotives  and  tenders,  1,283 
(373);  railway  and  tramway  carriages  and  wagons,  879  (1,152);  railway  and  tramway 
materials  n.o.r.,  828  (1,920);  motor  trucks  and  buses,  including  chassis,  2,454  (1,819);  motor 
passenger  cars,  including  chassis,  3,527  (4,595) ;  parts  and  accessories  of  motor  cars,  not 
including  tires  and  tubes,  821  (1,017) ;  bicycles,  complete,  139  (144) ;  bicycle  parts  and  acces- 
sories, 1,853  (2,037) ;  vehicles  n.o.r.  and  parts  thereof,  204  (409) ;  ships  and  boats  and  materials 
thereof,  not  including  those  under  metals  and  timber,  381  (506).  The  great  increase  in  air- 
craft and  motor  trucks  and  vessels  is  significant,  the  number  of  trucks  and  buses  brought  in 
totalling  2,049  in  1933  as  against  1,227  in  1932.  Imports  of  passenger  cars  numbered  2,858 
as  compared  with  2,882  in  1932,  while  imports  of  bicycles  numbered  10,347  as  against  7.979 
in  1932. 

The  United  States  supplied  80  per  cent  of  the  aircraft,  the  rest  of  the  trade 
being  shared  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  United  States 
also  supplied  roughly  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  trucks  and  buses  and  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  the  motor  cars,  with  Great  Britain  second  in  each  case.  Japan 
supplied  60  per  cent  of  the  bicycle  imports,  the  rest  coming  from  Germany  and 
Great  Britain. 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGARETTES 

The  decline  in  the  imports  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  during  the  past  two 
years  is  striking.  Imports  of  cigarettes  in  1933  amounted  to  250  million  pieces 
valued  at  1-4  million  gold  units  as  compared  with  681  million  pieces  valued  at 
2-9  million  gold  units  in  1932  and  2-9  billion  pieces  valued  at  11-1  million  gold 
units  in  1931.  Similarly,  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  totalled  403,000  piculs  valued 
at  13  million  gold  units  in  1933  as  compared  with  588,000  piculs  valued  at  20 
million  gold  units  in  1932  and  1,242,000  piculs  valued  at  41  million  gold  units 
in  1931.  In  other  words,  imports  of  cigarettes  in  1933  were  less  than  one-tenth 
and  imports  of  tobacco  less  than  one-third  of  the  imports  as  recently  as  1931. 
Although  considerable  quantities  of  cigarettes  were  bought  from  Canada  for 
several  years  after  the  Great  War,  the  Dominion  has  now  no  share  in  the  trade 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  she  will  ever  have  any  direct  interest  in  it.  Never- 
theless, this  trade  is  well  worth  noting  because,  like  other  commodities  already 
referred  to,  it  indicates  the  trend  towards  manufacturing  in  China.  Import-  of 
cigarettes  come  almost  entirely  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  while 
over  99  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  come  from  the  southern  United 
States. 

FISHERY  AND  SEA  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  fishery  and  sea  products  declined  greatly  from  17-4  million  gold 
units  in  1932  to  11-5  million  gold  units  in  1933.  Imports  of  dry  salt  herring 
amounted  to  163,000  piculs  valued  at  787,000  gold  units  as  against  382,000  piculs 
valued  at  2-4  million  gold  units  in  1932.  The  great  drop  in  this  product,  which 
comes  entirely  from  Canada,  was  due  in  part  to  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  and 
in  part  to  unsatisfactory  conditions  within  the  trade  itself. 

The  great  bulk  of  China's  fish  imports  comes  from  countries  to  the  south  of 
China  and  from  Japan,  and  are  of  a  type  which  cannot  be  supplied  at  all  from 
Canada  or  cannot  be  supplied  at  a  profit.    Canadian  tinned  sardines  and  fresh 
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fish  are  now  obtaining  a  good  share  of  the  business  available  in  those  lines,  but, 
limited  almost  entirely  to  the  foreign  population,  the  total  offering  is  relatively 
very  small.  Broadly  speaking,  China  cannot  afford  canned  salmon  and  imports 
are  negligible. 

COAL 

Imports  of  coal  increased  slightly  in  value  and  by  roughly  33  per  cent  in 
quantity,  the  figures  being  1-9  million  tons  valued  at  11  •  4  million  gold  units  in 
1933  as  against  1-4  million  tons  valued  at  11-1  million  gold  units  in  1932.  These 
figures,  however,  are  very  misleading,  because  the  whole  of  the  increase  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  coal  to  China  proper  from 
the  great  Fusham  mines  in  Manchuria,  formerly  a  domestic  trade,  is  now  shown 
as  a  foreign  import,  its  origin  in  the  customs  statistics  being  given  as  "  other 
countries."  Coal  is  the  motive  power  for  practically  all  China's  mechanical  power 
production,  including  that  of  electricity,  since  none  of  her  water-power  resources 
are  as  yet  developed.  The  large  imports,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  China  herself 
has  great  coal  resources  and  has,  in  fact,  already  a  large  production,  are  largely 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

The  chief  suppliers  of  coal  in  1933  were  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  tons: 
Japan,  512;  French  Indo-China,  474;  British  India,  165;  Netherlands  India,  116; 
and  "  other  countries"  (including  Manchuria),  603.  Investigation  has  shown 
definitely  that  there  are  no  prospects  of  shipping  British  Columbia  coal  to  China; 
in  fact,  during  the  past  year  this  office  has  received  a  number  of  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  possibilities  of  shipping  China  coal  to  Canada. 

China's  total  imports  of  coal  have  probably  declined  by  half  since  the  peak 
year  of  1926,  when  2-6  million  tons  were  imported.  This  is  another  sign  of  the 
way  in  which  domestic  production  is  correcting  her  "  adverse  "  balance  of  trade. 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS,  CANNED  GOODS,  AND  GROCERIES 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  were  7-7  million  gold  units  in  1933  as 
against  10-8  million  gold  units  in  1932.  The  figures  for  the  most  important  items 
of  the  group  were  as  follows: — 

1932  1933 
Piculs     G.U.    Piculs  G.U. 

Total  imports  

Butter  

Condensed  milk  

Cream  and  milk,  evaporated  or  sterilized.  . 

Milk  foods  

Biscuits  

Foodstuffs,  in  cans  and  bottles,  n.o.r  

Chocolate  and  cocoa,  not  including  confec- 
tionery  

Confectionery  

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.,  in  bulk  

Margarine  

Soy,  sauce  and  other  products,  extracts  or 
substances  for  flavouring  food,  n.o.r... 

Tea  i  

Animal  products  and  groceries,  n.o.r  


Figures  in 

Thousands 

10,828 

7,720 

11 

739 

12 

561 

43 

1.600 

39 

1.226 

28 

739 

30 

543 

1.000 

834 

323 

268 

2,023 

1,410 

127 

92 

710 

414 

8 

57 

2 

30 

5 

180 

4 

113 

366 

495 

25 

614 

h 

127 

2,000 

1,407 

FLAX,  RAMIE,  HEMP,  JUTE,  AND  LINEN 

This  group  declined  greatly,  total  imports  in  1933  being  only  5-6  million 
gold  units  as  against  13  million  gold  units  in  1932.  This  decrease  was  due  to  a 
striking  fall  in  the  imports  of  gunny  bags,  which  come  almost  entirely  from  India. 
The  figures  for  linen  showed  a  large  increase.  Imports  of  the  principal  pioducts 
under  this  heading  were  as  follows,  the  figures  in  parentheses  being  for  1932: — 

Raw  jute,  113,000  piculs,  919,000  gold  units  (127,000,  1,362) ;  cordage,  twine,  and  rope, 
25,000  piculs,  454,000  gold  units  (29,000,  642,000);    linen,   and   linen   and   cotton  unions, 
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4,233,000  yards,  2,210,000  gold  units  (2,275,000,  1,298,000);  gunny  bags,  new,  35,000  piculs, 
490,000  gold  units  (377,000,  6,120,000);  gunny  bags,  old,  97,000  piculs,  638,000  gold  units 
(294,000,  2,366,000);  flax,  ramie,  hemp,  jute  goods,  etc.  (including  those  mixed  with  cotton), 
n.o.r.,  489,000  gold  units  (614,000). 


MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES  AND  SPICES 

Imports  under  this  heading  totalled  4-6  million  gold  units  as  against  4-9 
million  gold  units  in  1932.  None  of  the  items  in  this  group  are  of  much  import- 
ance to  Canada  with  the  exception  of  ginseng,  the  imports  of  which  show  a  sur- 
prising increase  from  39,631  pounds  valued  at  50,000  gold  units  in  1932  to  516,721 
pounds  valued  at  788,000  gold  units  in  1933. 


HIDES,  LEATHER,  AND  OTHER  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES 

Items  of  interest  to  Canada  were  as  follows  in  1933,  imports  for  1932  also 
being  shown:  — 

1932  1933 

Gold  Units  Gold  Units 

Leather,  for  machine  belting..   ..    105,000    70,000 

Leather — 

Sole  piculs       25,518       1,400,000  10,862  545,000 

Calf  or  kid  piculs           918         463,000  463  200,000 

Cow  piculs           213           86,000  309  101,000 

N.o.r.  including  coloured,  .piculs          ....          474,000  ....  597,000 

Shoes  and  boots  pairs       87,600         183,000  48,000  114,000 

Manufactures  of     213,000    161,000 

The  imports  of  sole  leather  from  the  chief  supplying  countries  were  as  fol- 
lows, in  piculs:  United  States,  1,832;  Australia,  1,547;  British  India,  1,496; 
Straits  Settlements,  1,465;  Canada,  987;  Great  Britain,  596;  Japan,  108. 

Another  2,800  piculs  is  shown  as  having  come  from  Hongkong  and  other 
countries,  but  the  source  of  these  imports  was  probably  distributed  between  Aus- 
tralia, the  Straits  Settlements,  and  India,  with  perhaps  smaller  quantities  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  leather  n.o.r.  (in  which  patent  leather  is  included)  were  as  fol- 
lows, in  gold  units,  by  countries:  United  States,  425,000;  Germany,  371,000; 
Great  Britain,  40,000;  Japan,  25,000;  Hongkong,  19,000;  other  countries,  93,000. 
Canada  is  classed  under  the  last. 


WINES,  BEERS,  SPIRITS,  TABLE  WATERS,  ETC. 

Total  imports  of  the  products  under  this  group  decreased  from  4-2  million 
gold  units  in  1932  to  1-9  million  gold  units  in  1933;  imports  of  ale  and  beer  in 
bottles  totalled  280,000  dozen  valued  at  385,000  gold  units  in  1933,  as  against 
616,000  dozen  valued  at  1,127,000  gold  units  in  1932.  Imports  of  whisky  in 
bottles  amounted  to  109,000  quarts  valued  at  183,000  gold  units,  as  against 
339,000  quarts  valued  at  655,000  gold  units  in  1932.  Imports  of  gin  in  1933 
totalled  122,000  reputed  quarts  valued  at  108,000  gold  units  as  against  130,000 
reputed  quarts  valued  at  136,000  gold  units  in  1932,  while  imports  of  table 
aerated,  and  mineral  waters  in  1933  amounted  to  40,000  cases  valued  at 
81,000  gold  units,  as  against  96,000  cases  of  twelve  bottles  valued  at  192,000 
gold  units  in  1932. 

This  group  as  a  whole  provides  a  good  example  of  the  general  decline  which 
has  taken  place  among  commodities  consumed  largely  by  the  foreign  population 
in  China,  for  these  have  been  affected  most  seriously  by  tariff  inoreasi's  following 
China's  assumption  of  tariff  autonomy. 

Imports  by  country  of  origin  are  only  available  in  the  case  of  ale  and  boor. 
The  chief  supplying  countries  in  this  field  in  1933  wore  as  follows  (in  thousands 
of  dozen  quarts):  Japan,  262;  Great  Britain,  7-2;  Germany,  4-7;  Canada,  2-9. 
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Imports  of  sundry  other  articles  cover  a  wide  range,  but  the  value  in  gold 
units  of  those  items  of  most  interest  to  Canada  were  as  follows  in  1933,  the  value 
for  1932  being  shown  in  parentheses: — 

Animals,  living,  338,000  (210,000) ;  asbestos,  274,000  (340,000)  ;  building  materials  n.o.r., 
440.000  (437,000) ;  gramaphones  and  accessories,  382,000  (636,000) ;  haberdashery  n.o.r.,  2,000 
(16,700)  ;  ha<ts  and  caps  n.o.r.,  43,000  (26,000) ;  india-rubber  boots  and  shoes,  8  million  pairs, 
1-6  million  gold  units  (3-1  million  gold  units);  pneumatic  tires  for  motor  cars  and  motor 
trucks,  60.000  pieces,  1-5  million  gold  units  (87,000  pieces,  1-4  million  gold  units);  pneumatic 
tires  for  bicycles  and  rickshaws,  1  million  pieces,  1*1  million  gold  units  (1-8  million  pieces, 
1-6  million  gold  units);  inner  tubes  for  motor  cars  and  motor  trucks,  58,000  pieces,  203,000 
gold  units  (included  under  pneumatic  tires  in  1932  statistics) ;  inner  tubes  for  bicycles  and 
rickshaws.  1-2  million  pieces,  245,000  gold  units  (included  under  pneumatic  tires  in  1932 
statistics);  solid  tires  for  motor  cars  and  motor  trucks,  993  pieces,  40,000  gold  units  (1.200 
pieces.  39,000  gold  units) ;  solid  tires  for  bicycles  and  rickshaws,  1,400  pieces,  34,000  gold 
units  (1.200  pieces,  33,000  gold  units)  ;  instruments,  musical,  and  parts  or  accessories  thereof, 
166.000  (158.000);  leather,  imitation,  and  oilcloth,  not  for  flooring,  335,000  (  363,000);  lino- 
leum and  similar  floor  coverings,  91,000  (126,000);  office  requisites  n.o.r.,  1-2  million  (1-1 
million) ;  toys  and  games,  545,000  (  744,000) ;  trunks,  suitcases,  satchels,  etc.,  and  travelling 
bags  or  boxes  of  all  kinds,  91,000  (139,000) ;  sporting  requisites,  288.000  (340.000) ;  postal 
parcels  n.o.r.,  969,000  (1-8  million);  miscellaneous  goods  and  sundries,  5-6  million  (7-05 
million);  emery  cloth  and  sandpaper,  171,000  (192,000);  and  cement,  2-3  million  piculs, 
2  million  gold  units  (3-7  million  piculs,  4-8  million  gold  units). 

For  the  majority  of  the  items  mentioned  above  detailed  figures  showing 
country  of  origin  are  not  yet  ai^ailable. 

ENGINEERING  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  yen  equals  $0-4985  Canadian  at  par  and  approximately  31  cents  at  present  rate 

of  exchange) 

Tokyo,  March  28,  1934.— The  total  value  of  the  annual  production  of 
engineering  products  in  Japan  varies  roughly  between  400  and  700  million  yen. 
which  principally  includes  the  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of  prime 
movers,  electric  machinery  and  equipment,  textile  machinery,  electric  lamps 
and  lighting  instruments,  and  railway  rolling  stock.  The  following  tables  show 
values  of  Japanese  production,  exportation  and  importation  of  chief  engineering 
products  during  the  last  few  years  (production  figures  for  1932  and  1933  are 
not  available) : — 

Production 


1929 

1930 

1931 

In 

Thousands 

of  Yen 

33.936 

37.549 

22.215 

Electric  machinery  and  equipment  

107.720 

91.771 

69.804 

Textile  machinery  including  parts  

30.059 

21.222 

22.756 

Electric  lamps  and  lighting  instruments    .  . 

22.736 

2L132 

22.467 

153,239 

90.487 

75.616 

57.967 

45.197 

31.863 

Ships  

53.799 

115.946 

38.815 

Total  

682.162 

615.683 

443.341 

Exportation 


Electric  machinery  and  eauipnnmt 
Spinning  and  weaving  machinery.  . 

Bicycles  

Ships  

Insulated  wire  

Electric  lamps  

Total  


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

In  Thousands  of 

Yen 

3.374 

3.604 

3.207 

2.057 

5,088 

3.661 

3.852 

5.156 

3,651 

4.879 

3.430 

2.901 

3.207 

6.028 

12,118 

5.229 

5.452 

3.960 

7.308 

1 .724 

3.529 

3.627 

2.366 

1.997 

4.598 

5.400 

5.316 

5.875 

10.187 

10.167 

48.171 

4  4.744 

38.398 

47.398 

83.873 
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Importation 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

In  Thousands  of 

Yen 

8.S11 

5.014 

2.323 

1.802 

1.912 

Internal   combustion   engines.  . 

18,113 

14.477 

10.930 

12.471 

16.148 

Sewing  machinery  and  parts  .  .  .  . 

9.502 

4,067 

2.735 

3.266 

2.184 

5/121 

4.841 

3.070 

5.808 

16.247 

Watches  and  clocks  incl.  parts. . 

6.988 

4.825 

2.679 

2.997 

2.245 

33.609 

20.773 

16,329 

14,921 

13,871 

Total  

209.773 

131.115 

92,670 

101,529 

113.109 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  the  engineering  industry  in  Japan 
experienced  a  marked  recovery  in  1933.  Exportation  and  importation  both 
increased,  and  production,  although  information  has  not  been  published  as  yet, 
is  known  to  have  been  considerably  greater.  The  situation  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  engineering  industries  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 


SHIPBUILDING 

Construction  of  merchant  ships  of  between  6,000  and  8,000  tons  began 
in  1932  with  the  help  of  government  subsidies.  Altogether  65,000  tons  of  these 
vessels  were  launched  last  year  and  85,000  tons  are  still  under  construction. 
In  addition,  orders  for  small  steamers,  warships,  dredges  and  fishing  boats  have 
increased,  and  several  shipyards  have  been  busy  overhauling  and  repairing 
vessels. 

ROLLING  STOCK  AND  BUS  MANUFACTURE 

This  industry  received  much  encouragement  because  of  the  introduction 
of  autobus  lines  and  gasoline-driven  railway  cars  operated  by  the  government 
railways.  The  cars  and  buses  were  supplied  exclusively  by  domestic  companies. 
In  1932  car  manufacturers  received  large  orders  from  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway,  followed  last  year  by  orders  from  the  Japanese  Government  Rail- 
ways amounting  to  10  million  yen.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  railway  and  motor  cars  ordered  during  1933: — 

South 


Government 

Private 

Manchuria 

Railway 

Railwas  s 

Railway 

Total 

  73 

3 

117 

193 

  2 

2 

Passenger    cars,  inch 

iding  luggage 

  150 

2 

220 

372 

18 

29 

102 

2 

2 

Electric  cars,  including 

trailers  ....  106 

20 

126 

  Ill 

*2 

2 

  717 

13 

50 

780 

MACHINE  MANUFACTURE 

The  modernization  of  munitions  plants  has  led  to  an  active  demand  for 
up-to-date  machinery,  which  has  resulted  chiefly  in  stimulating  the  establish- 
ment of  chemical  enterprises.  Spinning  companies  are  endeavouring  to  speed 
up  production  and  are  adopting  new  types  of  automatic  weaving  machinery. 
Generation  of  electric  power  by  means  of  Diesel  engines  is  also  planned  by 
certain  spinning  companies.  Improvement  in  mineral  prices  has  given  rise  to 
a  demand  for  mining  machinery  particularly  in  the  case  of  gold  mining.  Road 
construction,  which  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  of  late,  has  led  to 
a  demand  for  road  rollers,  graders,  etc.  A  demand  is  also  noted  for  electric 
pumps,  air  compressors  and  electric  welding  instruments.  The  mechaniza- 
tion of  large  scale  enterprises  has  called  for  various  types  of  processing  mach- 
inery.   The  use  of  electric  heating  appliances,  fans,  and  clocks  has  become 
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more  widespread.  A  tendency  in  industrial  plants  to  utilize  electric  furnaces 
is  also  noted.  Machine  tool  manufacturers  are  operating  at  full  capacity,  as 
are  manufacturers  of  small  type  machines.  In  agriculture,  electric  motors  and 
oil  engines  for  irrigating  pumps  are  beginning  to  find  a  place. 

POWER  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION 

There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  electric  power,  due  to  increased  pro- 
duction in  the  large  industries.  This  demand  has  necessitated  the  installa- 
tion of  new  power  generating  plants.  In  this  connection  steam  power  plants 
are  favoured  more  than  hydro  plants,  due  to  such  considerations  as,  (a)  better 
adaptability  in  view  of  the  dry  reason  and  (6)  reduction  of  cost  through  genera- 
tion of  power  in  the  factory's  own  plant.  Hydro  power  has  been  handicapped 
by  severe  financial  burdens  in  the  form  of  heavy  interest  payments  on  foreign 
loans  assumed  by  the  larger  electric  power  companies  in  the  past. 

Important  steam  power  plants  completed  or  under  construction  in  1933  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Turbine  Main  Dynamo 
No.  of  Plants                                                                  Unit  of  Capacity  Unit  of  Capacity 

(KW)  (KVA) 

1                                                                      ..          18,000  22,500 

1                                                                                   18,000  22,500 

1                                                                                   53,000  62,500 

2                                                                                   53,000  62,500 

1                                                                                   12,000  15,000 

1                                                                                   35,000  43,000 

2                                                                                   12,500  13,889 

2                                                                                  12,500  15,625 

The  following  important  water-power  stations  were  also  completed  or  under 
construction  in  1933: — 

Hydro-Turbines  Main  Dynamo 
No.  of  Plants                             Capacity            No.          Max.  Output    Unit  of  Capacity 

(KW)                               (KW)  (KW) 

1                                            4,300                3                10,500  4.375 

1                                          10,225                2                19,000  10,000 

1                                            6,000                3                10,900  6,250 

1                                          25,300                3                65,180  24,000 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

POULTRY 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1557  (December  2,  1933),  details 
were  given  of  a  proposal  to  make  obligatory  the  marking  with  an  indication  of 
origin  of  poultry  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  now  writes  (under  date  of 
April  3)  that  a  Merchandise  Marks  Order  has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament, 
which  implements  the  above  proposals. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  order  in  question  describe  the  requirements 
with  which  Canadian  and  other  overseas  exporters  of  dead  poultry  must  comply. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  order  the  expression  "poultry  "  is  held  to  include  ducks, 
fowls  (excluding  guinea-fowl),  geese  or  turkeys,  whether  dressed  or  undressed. 

1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import  any  dead  poultry  .  .  .  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  (the  United  Kingdom  any  such  imported  dead  poultry  unless 
each  bird  bears  an  indication  of  origin. 

2.  The  indication  of  origin  shall  be  marked  legibly  and  durably  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
in  the  case  of  each  bird,  as  follows: — 

On  a  seal  or  disc  of  a  permanent  character  and  not  less  than  two  centimetres  in 
diameter  securely  attached  to  one  of  the  wings  of  each  bird  by  a  durable  attachment 
passing  through  a  circular  hole  not  less  than  one  centimetre  in  diameter  or  stamped 
through  the  web  of  the  wing;  and  in  each  case  the  indication  of  origin  shall  be  printed, 
stamped,  or  embossed  on  such  seal  or  disc  in  letters  not  less  than  one  and  a  half 
millimetres  in  height. 

The  Order  in  Council  comes  into  effect  on  June  22,  1934. 

CHANGES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM  DYESTUFFS  LEGISLATION 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  10,  1934. — With  a  view  to  protecting  and  developing  a  dye- 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Government  in  1920 
took  powers,  through  the  Dyestuffs  (Import  Regulation)  Act,  to  prohibit  the 
importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  "all  synthetic  organic  dyestuffs,  colours 
and  colouring  matters,  and  all  organic  intermediate  products  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  such  dyestuffs,  colours  or  colouring  matters,"  except  under  licences 
procurable  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  feature  of  the  Act  was  a  provision  to 
grant  automatically  a  licence  to  import,  in  the  case  of  dyestuffs  wholly  produced 
or  manufactured  within  the  British  Empire. 

While  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  specifically  limited  to  ten  years,  it  has 
since  1930  been  renewed  annually  under  the  expiring  laws  continuance  legislation. 

Applications  have  periodically  been  made  to  the  Government  by  the  textile 
and  other  trades  using  dyes  for  the  revision  of  the  Dyestuffs  Act,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  the  Government 
entrusted  to  that  body  the  task  of  reviewing  the  position  and  making  recom- 
mendations covering  the  future  of  dyestuffs  legislation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Dyestuffs  (Import  Regulation)  Act,  1934,  which  amends  and  makes 
permanent  the  1920  Act,  incorporates  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Import 
Duties  Advisory  Committee.  The  basic  alteration  rests  in  the  scope  of  the 
articles  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  Act. 
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The  1934  Act,  in  restricting  this  scope,  defines  more  precisely  the  dyestuffs 
imports  which  are  to  be  controlled  by  licences.  Thus,  the  list  of  articles  included 
is  now  amended  to  read  as  follows: — 

(a)  Synthetic    organic   dyeatuffs    (including   pigment   dyestuffs),   whether   soluble  or 
insoluble ; 

(b)  Compounds,  preparations,  and  articles  manufactured  from  any  such  dyestuffs,  except 
any  such  compounds,  preparations,  and  articles  as  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  dyeing; 

(c)  Organic  intermediate  products  used  in  the  manufacture  of  any  such  dyestuffs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  change  is  the  elimination  from  the  Act  of 
colours  and  colouring  matters.  These  terms  are  held  to  describe  such  goods  as 
lake  pigments,  artists'  colours,  printing  inks,  typewriter  ribbons,  and  coloured 
pencils — articles  in  which  a  dyestuff  is  incorporated  with  some  medium  of  appli- 
cation. Such  products  therefore,  when  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  are  no 
longer  subject  to  licensing  restrictions. 

Side  by  side  with  these  adjustments  in  the  quantitative  regulation  of  dye- 
stuffs  imports,  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  have  introduced  modifica- 
tions in  the  import  duties  chargeable  upon  such  merchandise. 

Taking  the  view  that  shipments  admitted  under  licence  should  be  free  of 
import  duties,  the  committee  have  arranged  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list  of 
"  synthetic  organic  dyestuffs  (not  including  organic  intermediate  products  used 
both  as  dyestuffs  and  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs)."  There  are  certain  special 
cases  of  intermediates  falling  within  the  exception  in  this  definition  (e.g.  aniline 
oil)  which  the  committee  may  have  to  deal  with  later  by  recommending  their 
addition  to  the  free  list  specifically.  Such  instances  will  be  considered  on  their 
merits  in  due  course. 

As  regards  intermediates  generally — apart  from  the  special  cases  referred  to 
— no  change  has  been  made  in  their  treatment.  Thus,  all  the  intermediate  pro- 
ducts of  coal  tar  distillation  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  will  continue 
to  be  covered  by  the  Dyestuffs  (Import  Regulation)  Act,  and  may  not  be 
imported  except  under  licence ;  and,  when  imported  for  such  use,  bear  the  10  per 
cent  general  ad  valorem  duty.  Some  of  these  intermediates  are  also  used  otherwise 
than  for  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  are  included  in  the  lists  of  articles 
subject  to  Part  I  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  1921.  Such  intermediates 
will  continue  to  be  liable  to  the  Key  Industry  duty  of  33^  per  cent  when  of  foreign 
manufacture,  the  products  of  the  Empire  being  exempt  from  this  duty. 

As  already  mentioned,  colours  and  colouring  matters  have  been  entirely 
removed  from  the  scope  of  the  Dyestuffs  (Import  Regulation)  Act.  To  com- 
pensate for  this,  such  articles  have  been  added  to  the  item  in  the  tariff  embody- 
ing pigments  and  extenders,  and  are  thus  now  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
instead  of  10  per  cent  as  heretofore.  Canadian  products  are,  of  course,  entitled 
to  free  entry. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

According  to  a  cablegram  of  April  19  from  Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
United  Kingdom  announce  that  they  are  considering  applications  for  an  increase 
in  the  import  duties  on  doors. 

On  wooden  doors  not  less  than  6  feet  by  2  feet  the  present  duty  is  2  shill- 
ings per  door  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  rate  yields  the  greater 
amount  of  duty;  and  on  other  wooden  doors,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Wooden  doors  of  Canadian  origin  are  guaranteed  duty-free  entry  for  five 
years  by  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  trade  agreement,  1932. 

*  The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  an  application  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list  of  articles  made  of  glass,  whether 
decorated  or  not  and  whether  backed  with  paint  or  metal  or  not,  but  not  mounted, 
set  or  strung,  of  size  and  shape  adapted  for  use  in  articles  of  jewellery  or  imita- 
tion jewellery  (at  present  not  specified  but  apparently  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
when  of  non-British  origin). 

Applications  are  also  being  considered  for  drawback  of  import  duty  on  cer- 
tain wooden  staves  for  the  manufacture  of  metal-hooped  barrels,  when  such 
barrels  are  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  continuance  after 
May  26,  1934,  of  the  drawback  of  import  duty  on  certain  steel  bullet  cups  for 
the  manufacture  of  bullets,  when  such  bullets  are  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom  Increases   Duty   on   Paper   and  Boartl 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables  that, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  the  United 
Kingdom  import  duty  has  been  increased,  as  from  April  23,  to  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (formerly  15  per  cent)  on  paper  and  board  made  from  paper  or  pulp 
when  weighing  more  than  90  pounds  to  the  ream  of  480  sheets  of  double  crown, 
measuring  30  by  20  inches.  Kraft  board  in  reels  and  lined  strawboard  remain 
unchanged  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  Canadian  paper  and  board  of  this  class  are  by  the  Canada-United  King- 
dom Trade  Agreement,  1932,  guaranteed  duty-free  entry  for  five  years,  the 
effect  of  the  change  is  to  increase  the  preference  enjoyed  by  Canada  from  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

French  Import  Quotas 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  April  4,  1934,  that  French  decrees  of  March  31,  published  in  the  Journal 
Officiel  of  April  1,  renew,  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  the  quotas  on  indus- 
trial goods  which  were  established  or  renewed  on  January  1,  as  reported  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1565  (January  27,  1934). 

As  was  the  case  for  the  previous  quarter,  the  quotas  granted  generally  repre- 
sent about  25  per  cent  of  the  quantities  imported  in  1932,  but  these  quotas  may 
be  increased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government  by  as  much  as  300  per  cent. 
Licence  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  previous  quarter. 

French   Indo-China   Tariff   on   Butter  Decreased 

Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hongkong,  writes 
under  date  March  29  that,  effective  from  January  26,  1934,  the  duty  on  fresh 
and  melted  butter  imported  into  French  Indo-China  has  been  reduced  from 
425  francs  to  212-50  francs  per  100  kilograms  under  the  minimum  tariff  which 
applies  to  imports  from  Canada. 

Norwegian  Import  Regulations 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  that  by 
virtue  of  a  royal  resolution  dated  March  10,  1934,  and  effective  March  19,  the 
importation  of  feathers  and  down  into  Norway,  except  under  a  licence  from  the 
Norwegian  Department  of  Trade1  and  Commerce,  is  prohibited. 
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Modification  of  Belgian  Sales  Tax  Regulations 


Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that, 
according  to  a  circular  under  date  March  24,  addressed  by  the  Belgian  Minister 
of  Finance  to  the  customs  authorities,  Japanese  goods  snipped  to  Belgium  via 
Canada  arc  no  longer  subject  to  the  extra  sales  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  semi- 
manufactured goods  and  5  per  cent  on  manufactured  goods  which  apply  to 
Canadian  goods  or  foreign  goods  shipped  via  Canada  in  virtue  of  a  Belgian  royal 
decree  of  July  2,  1932.  United  States  goods  have  enjoyed  this  privilege  since 
August  23,  1933  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1547).  As  in  the 
case  of  United  States  goods,  the  regulations  withdrawing  the  extra  tax  from 
Japanese  goods  shipped  via  Canada  call  for  a  certificate  of  origin  vised  by  a 
Belgian  or  Luxemburg  consul  at  the  Canadian  port  of  shipment. 


The  Commissioner  of  Customs  for  Kenya  and  Uganda  has  issued  trade 
totals  for  1933  in  advance  of  his  printed  detailed  report,  writes  a  Nairobi  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  figures  show  the 
following  comparisons  with  1932: — 


The  totals  show  a  trade  increase  of  about  £1,500,000,  of  which  exports 
account  for  £1,205,000.  Imports  have  improved  by  £24,000  only,  and  conse- 
quently there  is,  as  yet,  no  beneficial  reaction  on  customs  revenue.  The  upward 
movement  in  exports  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  Uganda  cotton.  Taken  all 
round,  the  improvement  in  commodity  prices  has  not  been  sufficient  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Territories,  a  reason  why  the  import  trade  was 
practically  stagnant.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  imports  fell  from  £1,915,- 
374  in  1932  to  £1,875,113  (39-29  per  cent  to  38-28),  but  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  increased  their  share  from  £1,175,058  to  £1,231,611  (24-11  per  cent  to 
25-14). 

Japan's  proportion  of  the  import  traffic  improved  by  £100,000,  or  from 
10-99  per  cent  to  12-92.  The  figures  were:  1932,  £535,669;  1933,  £633,007. 
Other  foreign  countries  dropped  from  £1,248,471  to  £1,158,991,  a  loss  of  2-05 
per  cent.  But  taking  foreign  imports  as  a  whole,  including  Japan,  Kenya  and 
Uganda  bought  foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,791,998,  or  36  per  cent  of  the 
total  purchases,  an  improvement  on  the  1932  figures. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce  from  the  two  countries  increased  by  £1,205,749 
to  a  total  of  £5,711,609.  The  United  Kingdom  is  still  the  largest  purchaser  of 
Kenya  and  Luanda  produce,  and  in  1933  bought  goods  valued  at  £2,037,254. 
equal  to  35-67  per  cent.   This  compared  with  £1,771,559  in  1932. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  statistics  is  the  net  increase  in  Japan's 
purchases  from  East  Africa.  In  1932  these  were  valued  at  £123,903  (2-75  per 
cent),  while  last  year  the  amount  was  £450,042,  or  7-88  per  cent.  Other  foreign 
countries  bought  produce  to  the  value  of  £807,145  (14-13  per  cent)  compared 
with  £646,733  (14-35)  in  1932.  The  total  purchases  by  foreign  countries,  includ- 
ing Japan,  rose  from  £770,650  to  £1,257,187,  or  from  17  to  22  per  cent.  Never- 
theless Kenya  and  Uganda  are  still  spending  nearly  £500,000  more  in  foreign 
markets  than  countries  outside  the  Empire  are  buying  from  them. 


TRADE   OF  KENYA  AND  UGANDA  FOR  1933 


1932 


1933 
£4.898,722 
5.711.609 
1,595,687 


Imports  .  . 
Exports  .  . 
Ke-<jxports 


£4.874.572 
4,505,860 
1,364,848 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  «to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Onit.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  Xew  Westminster,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke.  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alba.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Milk  

( 'ondensed  Milk  

( 'anned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. . . 

Onions  

Split  Peas  

Cheddar  Cheese  

Miscellaneous 

Hosiery  

Footwear  

Whitecoats,  Raw  (Seal)  

Stone  Marten  

Pure  Beeswax  

Patent  Medicines  

Electric  Washers  

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Poles. . 
Battery  Boxes  for  Automobiles.  , 
Wire  Nails,  Barbed  Wire,  Plain 

Fencing  Wire,  Wire  Netting. 
Asbestos,  Crude  and  in  Fibre.  .  .  . 

Non-ferrous  Metals  

Anhydrous  Sodium  Sulphate.  .  .  . 

Old  Rolled  Brass  

Light  Brass  

Heavy  Yellow  Brass,  Scrap  

Xew  Brass  Clippings  

Tin  Plate  Clippings  

Light  (  topper  Scrap  

( 'opper  Wire  Scrap  


358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 


364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 

374 
375 
376 
377 
37S 
37!) 
380 
381 
382 
3S3 


I  < nidi  in,  England  

Lima,  Peru  

London,  England  

Bridgetown,  Barbados . 
Bridget owb,  Barbados. 
Lima,  Peru  


Agency 

Purchase 

Agency 

Agency 

Agency 

Purchase  and  Agency 


Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. . 

Milan,  Italy  

Tokyo,  Japan  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . . 

London,  England  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State.  .  . 

Lima,  Peru  

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Cork,  Irish  Free  State.  .  .  . 


Sunt  iago,  ( 'hile . 
Manchester,  Enj 
Milan,  Italy.... 
( )saka,  Japan . . . 
<  >saka,  Japan  .  .  . 
I  toaka,  Japan .  .  . 
( )saka,  Japan  .  .  . 
( Isaka,  Japan  .  .  . 
( )saka,  Japan  .  .  . 

( )saka,  Japan .  . 


nd. 


Agency 

Agency 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Agency 

Purchase 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Purchase  and  Agency 
Purchase 

Purchase 

Agency 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase1 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  23 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  23,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  wefek  ending  April  16,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

( rermany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

G  reece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Xorway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Poumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile.  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

•lava  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Si  am  •  Baht  (Tical) 

Sti  aits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies . Dollar- 
Martinique   Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

Xew  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Mont  real 
Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


April  16 

April  23 

1  107 

<6      1 000 

Q  1017 

<p    .  loll 

0 

i  9  on 
.  ioyu 

.  ^ooo 

9*309 

91 

O  2 

0079 

.  U  low 

01  9  ^ 

7~ 
/ 

0917 

.  W4  I  D 

on  o 

.  W  Hb  i  y 

31 

9080 

.  zoWo 

91 

09^9 

OOQO 

0990 

4i 

15 

0392 

.  UO  Jo 

000% 
.  IIOO.) 

9989 

.  oyoo 

9041 

4 

4  8666 

K  119"^ 

%  1 991 

2 

.  V  lou 

OOO 

0OQ7 

.  uwy  / 

7 
1 

1090 

R7  rxn 
.  0  i  OU 

0897 

2h 

1  71Q 

9070 

901  9 
.  OU  lO 

41 

0^90 

08^0 

3" 

01  70 

0990 

0998 

7 
• 

9080 

.  zoo  / 

9^70 

31 

0119 

017'} 

0178 

.  U4:  1  o 

OOOO 

OIOI 
.  U  J  W  1 

01  09 

Q 

1Q90 

1  Qftil 

1  978 
.  lO  /  o 

9080 

on»^7 

.  iU.)  / 

9fil8 

2i 

1  090 

9998 

3261 

2~ 

i  nooo 

OOAQ 

0956 

\i 

9  K  t&O 

2539 

1  1  Oft 

ou^o 

.  IfO  1  1 

08"  1 

.Will  1 

.  1Z1  / 

1  OJ7 

1  Oli 

41 

0799 

.  oooo 

i07  i 

.  OK)  1  O 

4" 

97li1 

97  ^8 

4-5 

.2800 

.  2268 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool— Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  4;  Montclare,  May  11;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
May  18;  Duchess  of  York,  May  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  11; 
Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  May  26. 

To  London.— Ausonia.  May  4;  Akunia,  May  25— both  Cunard  Line;  Boaverbrae.  May 
4;  Beaverhill,  May  11;  Beaverburn,  May  18;  Beaverford,  May  25— all  Canadian  Pacific, 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  5  and  27. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Regiment,  May  3;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  10;  Man- 
chester Producer,  May  17;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  24;  Manchester  Commerce.  May  31 
— all  Manchester  Line. 
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To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  May  16;  Nortonian,  May  26 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  May  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  May  4;  Sulairia,  May  11;  Letitia,  May  18;  Airthria,  May  25 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Marengo,  May  9;  Kyno,  May  30 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  4;  a  steamer,  May  18 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  8. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  May  4;  Beaverhill,  May  11;  Beaverdale,  May  25 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Hada  County,  May  8;  Brant  County,  May  23 — both  County  Line  (call  at 
Havre  and  Rotterdam). 

To  Hamburg. — Frankfurt  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg- American  North  German  Lloyd 
Line,  May  11;    Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  18. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  May  4;  Valprato,  May  15 — both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg), 
Scandinavia-America  Line,  May  10  ;  Braheholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  May  12. 

To  Cornerbrook,  N/7d.— North  Voyageur,  Clark  SB.  Co.,  April  30  and  May  14  and  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  3;  Chomedy,  May  17;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  31 
— all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Marie  Horn,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
May  1. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May  11;  Lady  Rodney,  May 
16;  Oavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May  25;  Lady  Somers,  May  30 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian 
National,  May  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National,  May  31. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — New  Toronto  (calls  at  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone),  May  15;  a  steamer  (calls  at  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  May  25 — both 
Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  1;  Newfoundland,  May  26 — both  Furness  Line;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Manchester  Line,  May  8. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  May  6;  Pennland,  May  20 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  May  8. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko  (calls  Gdynia),  Gdynia- America  Line, 
May  19. 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-America  Line,  May  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  April 
30;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  May  1. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Ivitls,  Nevis,  Antigua.  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  30;  Lady  Nelson,  May  14; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  28— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Marie  Horn,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
May  5. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  May  3;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May 
14;  Cavelier  (docs  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau).  May  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Heien,  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  May  9. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  7;  Chomedy,  May  21— both  Canadian  National  (also  call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz— A  steamer  (transhipment  at  Kingston,  Jamaica),  Canadian 
National,  weekly. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer  (transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  suffi- 
cient cargo  offered),  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Ccbu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
May  9;  Silvercypress,  May  23— both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe.— A  steamer  (transhipment  at  Cristobal  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered),  Canadian  National,  monthly. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St 
,  nt,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—lMdy  Nelson,  May  9;  Lady  Hawkins,  May' 16; 

Lady  Drake,  June  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said.  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi.  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 

and  Calcutta. — City  of  Newcastle,  American  and  Indian  Line,  May  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  May  20;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  10— both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.— Protesilaus  (does  not  call  at  Hongkong), 
May  13;  Ixian,  June  3— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Man ila.— Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu). June  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghais — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  May  22. 

To  Manila.  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Balavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Tosari  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  3;  Saparoea,  May  15;  Silver- 
beach  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  31;  Silverguava,  June  14— all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva, ^Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  May  23;  Niagara,  June  20— both 
Canadian  Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  May  18;  Golden 
Coast,  June  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Wairuna,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  May  17. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle.  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Anten,  Empire  Shipping  Co, 
May  10. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Devon  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  May  20. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Europa  (calls  at  King- 
ston and  St.  Thomas),  May  9;  India  (calls  ait  St.  Thomas  but  not  at  Southampton),  June  9 
— both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd 
Line,  May  2. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk.  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — Winnipeg,  May  11 ;  Santiago, 
May  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports.' — Annie  Johnson,  May  4;  Axel  Johnson,  May  31 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  June  4. 
To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  May  4. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta—  Silverpalm,  May  21;  Mapia,  June  22 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos.  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  May  12. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Narenta  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail 
Lines,  Ltd.,  May  5;  Nansenville,  May  8;  Knute  Nelson,  May  24 — both  Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping  Co.  (call  at  Hull  and  Oslo);  Gracia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co., 
May  15;  Pacific  Trader  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd., 
May  20. 

To  Leith. — A  steamer,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  May  15. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Hull  and  Copenhagen.— Eur opa,  B.  L.  John?on 
Walton  Co.,  May  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Astoria,  May  1:  Wales  Maru,  May  10— both  Yamashita 
Shipping  £o.;  Heian  Maru,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  May  17, 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila.— Asia,  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  May  10. 
To  Hawaii.— -Mala,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  May  19. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  . 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleaknet.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See  also  Netherlands 
India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herculb  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office-3  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  60  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

•V  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian- 
Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chame,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.   (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana.  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Oalle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade   Commissioner   in   the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  WILSON  S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  has 
arrived  in  Canada  and  will  visit  the  principal  cities  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  live  stock  and  dairy  and  packing  house 
products.  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  glad  to  meet  representatives  of  firms  or  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  export  of  these  products. 

The  following  is  the  first  part  of  his  itinerary: — 


Lindsay   May  7 

Barrie                                                 , .  j   May  8 

'a                Kitchener   May  9 

£                Stratford   May  10 

Brantforcl   May  11 

^                Hamilton   May  12 


Firms  who  desire  to  he  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilson,  or  to  interview 
i  him,  are  lequcsted  to  communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Department  oi  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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REVIEW  OF  CHINA'S  WHEAT  TRADE  IN  1933 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  in  1933  was  Can.  $0.52;  that  of  the  Yuan  dollar  was 
roughly  Can.  $0.26.    One  picul  equals  133  pounds) 

Shanghai,  March  16,  1934. — China's  imports  of  wheat  in  1933  amounted  to 
1,181, 000  ^short  tons  or  39,367,000  bushels  valued  at  roughly  Canadian  $23,- 
500,000. 1  This  is  the  largest  import  for  any  year  since  the  trade  first  began  in 
1921,  with  the  exception  of  the  record  year  1931  when  1,518,000  tons  were  brought 
in.  As  a  result,  wheat  has  become  the  third  greatest  single  import,  ranking  after 
rice  and  raw  cotton,  and  it  now  represents  6-47  per  cent  of  all  imports  as  com- 
pared with  4-87  per  cent  in  1932  and  6-11  per  cent  in  1931.  The  1933  percentage 
is  the  highest  yet  recorded.  Since  the  London  Wheat  Conference  estimated  world 
import  requirements  for  the  1933-34  crop  year  to  be  560,000,000  bushels  and 
since  China  took  39,000,000  bushels  in  the  calendar  year  1933,  it  would  appear 
that  this  country  is  now  absorbing  somewhere  between  5  and  10  per  cent  of  world 
imports,  and  must  constitute  therefore  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  wheat  markets. 

The  principal  features  of  the  year's  trade  were  briefly  as  follows: — 

(1)  Australia's  continued  and  increased  dominance. 

(2)  Argentina's  notable  participation. 

(3)  New  Zealand's  participation  for  the  first  time. 

(4)  The  complete  absence  of  American  and  Russian  wheat. 

(5)  Canada's  decreased  participation  due  to  the  low  prices  and  depreciated 
exchange  of  Australian  and  Argentine  supplies. 

(6)  The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  for  the  first  time. 

(7)  The  wheat  credit  arrangement  effected  between  the  United  States  and 
China. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHINA  WHEAT  TRADE,  1921-33 

The  following  table  showing  annual  imports  since  1921,  the  first  year  in 
which  the  equivalent  of  a  full  cargo  was  brought  in,  reveals  the  striking  develop- 
ment of  the  trade: — 


Average 
Value  of 

Calendar  Yuan  $  in 

Years  U.S.  $  Short  Tons  Bushels  Gold  $ 

1921   0.49  5,400  180,000  299.000 

1922   0.54  58,000  1,931,400  2.538.000 

1923   0.51  173,000  5,760,900  7,277.000 

1924   0.52  367,000  12.221,100  15,323,000 

1925   0.55  51,800  1,724,900  2.521.000 

1926   0.48  277,100  9,227,400  13.654.000 

1927   0.44  112,700  3,752,900  4,868.000 

1928   0.45  60,200  2,004,700  2.371.000 

1929   0.41  377,600  12,574.100  13,716.000 

1930  :   0.29  184,200  6,133.900  5.902.000 

1931   0.22  1.518.600  50.618.600  28.804.000 

1932   0.21  1,005,648  33.521,600  17.588.000 

1933   0.26  1,181,000  39,367,000  23.500,000 


IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 

The  following  table  shows  the  share  of  the  trade  held  by  the  four  principal 
supplying  countries — Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Argentina — 
from  1922  to  1933  inclusive.  In  addition,  Russia  supplied  32,000  tons  in  1931  and 
New  Zealand  8,000  tons  in  1933.   The  trade  was  dominated  by  the  United  States 


The  official  Chinese  custom  figures  are  17,716,289  piculs  valued  at  45,148.667  gold  units. 
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in  the  first  two  years,  1921-22;  by  Canada  during  the  next  six,  1923-29  inclusive; 
and  by  Australia  during  the  last  four,  1930-33  inclusive. 


Canada  United  States  Australia  Argentina 

Calendar  Short  %  of  Short  %  of  Short     %  of    Short     %  of 

Years  Tons  Total  Tons  Total  Tons     Total      Tons  Total 

1922                              500  0.9  53,400  91.7       4,200  7.3   

1923   19,900  11.5  134,000  77.5      19,100  11.0   

1924   144,200  39.3  142,300  38.8      78,500  21.3   

1925   42,700  82.3  7,400  14.3   

1926   205,100  74.0  41,900  15.1      29,600  10.7   

1927   87,400  77.6  25,200  22.4   

1928   52,700  87.5  7,550  12.5   

1929   283,000  74.9  27,700  7.3      66,300  17.6   

1930   64,000  35.0  37,100  20.0      83,000  45.0   

1931   220,400  14.5  272,800  18.0    991,900  65.3   

1932   182,300  18.1  199,600  20.0  615,400    61.2       8,400  .... 

1933   107,200  9.1  900    925,500    78.4    148,200  12.5 


Argentina. — This  producer,  which  entered  the  China  market  for  the  first 
time  in  1932  with  sales  of  8,400  tons,  rose  to  second  place  in  1933,  supplying 
148,200  tons  (nearly  5,000,000  bushels)  or  12-5  per  cent  of  total  imports.  One 
leading  importer  attributes  this  success  to  (1)  the  fact  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  cost  of  production  in  the  Argentine  is  apparently  lower  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world;  (2)  the  depreciation  of  her  exchange;  (3)  her  noticeable  policy  of 
selling  freely  to  clear  supplies  promptly;  (4)  the  easier  freight  rates  prevailing 
as  shipowners  became  more  favourably  disposed  to  the  long  voyage.  Some  dis- 
satisfaction was  reported  over  the  first  cargoes  to  arrive  due  to  the  low  weight 
of  the  wheat,  which  was  about  60  pounds  per  imperial  bushel.  Later  shipments 
have  averaged  63^  pounds,  however,  and  the  early  dissatisfaction  has  quite  dis- 
appeared. 

Russia. — Although  there  were  rumours  from  time  to  time  that  Russian  wheat 
was  to  be  offered  to  China  they  did  not  materialize,  and  1933  like  1932  passed 
with  no  repetition  of  the  small  business  which  Russia  did  in  1931  for  the  first  and 
only  time. 

United  States. — Imports  from  the  United  States  were  conspicuously  absent 
in  1933  because,  on  a  commercial  basis,  American  prices  were  non-competitive, 
and  none  of  the  wheat  purchased  under  the  Sino-American  credit  arrangement 
arrived  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

New  Zealand. — The  year  was  marked  by  the  unusual  situation  of  New  Zea- 
land— which,  as  a  rule,  has  to  import  a  certain  amount  of  wheat — actually  having 
an  export  surplus,  one  cargo  of  which  was  sold  to  China. 

Australia. — For  the  fourth  year  in  succession  Australia  dominated  the  trade, 
supplying  925,000  tons  (nearly  31,000,000  bushels)  or  78  per  cent  of  all  imports. 
The  importance  to  Australia  of  this  trade  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  wheat 
represented  82  per  cent  of  the  value  of  her  total  exports  to  China. 

Danubian  Countries. — No  business  was  done  in  1933  or  any  previous  year 
in  wheat  from  these  countries  (Roumania,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria), 
but  the  fact  that  one  cargo  of  Hungarian  wheat  was  sold  early  in  1934  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  China  has  entered  the  world  wheat  trade. 

Canada. — Imports  from  Canada  declined  greatly,  falling  from  182,300  tons 
in  1932  to  107,200  tons  in  1933.  This  was  entirely  due  to  higher  prices  main- 
tained in  Canada,  for,  as  already  noted,  China's  total  imports  rose  from  1,005,000 
tons  to  1,181,000  tons.  Reference  to  the  second  table  of  this  report  shows 
that  Canada  dominated  the  China  market  from  1924  to  1930,  and  fchal  her  share 
of  its  total  purchases  ranged  from  74  per  cent  to  87  per  cent  in  the  period  1925 
to  1929.  In  1933  her  share  was  only  9-1  per  cent.  The  fact  that  Canada's 
position  declined  so  greatly  in  the  past  three  years,  just  when  China's  imports 
increased  so  greatly,  has  perhaps  partly  obscured  the  potential  importance  of 
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this  market.  It  is  worth  noting  that  if  Canada  had  in  this  latter  period  main- 
tained the  average  share  which  she  held  from  1922  to  1930  inclusive — namely, 
about  50  per  cent — she  would  have  sold  "to  China  750^000  tons  or  25,000,000 
bushels  in  1931,  500,000  tons  or  15,000,000  bushels  in  1932,  and  590,000  tons  or 
20.000.000  bushels  in  1933;  and  in  each  of  those  years  China  would  have  been 
the  Dominion's  second  or  third  greatest  wheat  market,  As  it  was,  China  was 
Canada's  sixth  largest  wheat  market  in  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1933  (the 
last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available  here),  being  exceeded  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Germany.  The  figures  for  fiscal 
year  1934  will,  of  course,  show  a  reduced  importance,  reflecting  the  fact  that 
Australian  and  Argentine  wheat  almost  shut  out  Canada  from  the  market  during 
that  period. 

The  following  table  show^s  the  part  which  wdieat  has  taken  in  Canada's 
total  export  trade  to  China  since  1923: — 


Total  Exports 

Canadian                                                            Exports  of  Wheat     Per  Cent 

Fiscal  to  China  in  to  China  in  of 

rear  Canadian  $  Canadian  $  Total 

1923                                                                 5,137,000  950,000  18 

1924    13,007.000  5.043,000  38 

1925  .  .                                                            7.847.000  2.325.000  30 

1920  ,   .  .  24,479,000  10,146.000  41 

1927    13,516,000  4,337.000  32 

1928    13,432.000  2.555,000  19 

1929    24,243,000  7.496,000  31 

1930    16,528.000  2,209.000  14 

1931                                                                 9,122.000  4,195,000  46 

1932                                                                5,908.000  1.580.000  27 

1933                                                                 7,669.000  3.748.000  48 


Although  the  percentage  for  1933  was  the  greatest  on  record,  the  percentage 
for  1934  will  probably  be  the  smallest,  recorded,  because  the  great  decline  in 
wheat  was  paralleled  by  a  notable  increase  in  the  total  of  all  other  Canadian 
exports. 

IMPORTS  BY  PORTS 


The  following  table  is  a  good  guide  to  the  location  and  relative  importance 
of  China's  modern  flour-milling  industry.  Shanghai  is,  of  course,  the  great  centre, 
and  took  80  per  cent  of  all  imports  in  1933.  Wusih,  a  few  miles  inland  from 
Shanghai,  is  important  also,  but  its  foreign  wheat  is  obtained  through  Shanghai. 
Ningpo  is  a  small  town  on  the  coast,  a  few  hours  southeast  of  Shanghai. 

The  other  ports  are  all  on  the  Yangtsze  river,  except  Tsingtao  and  Tientsin. 
The  mills  in  the  latter  centres  are  reported  as  becoming  more  accustomed  to 
using  foreign  wheat  and  the  steady  increases  registered  in  their  case  during  the 
last  four  years  will  probably  continue.  Part  of  the  wheat  shipped  to  Tsingtao 
w-as  destined  by  rail  for  Tsinan,  in  the  interior  of  Shantung  province.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  mills  there  have  used  imported  grain. 

Port  1929 

Shanghai   364,300 

Nanking  

Chinkiang  

Hankow   5,500 


Ningpo  . 
Kiukiang 


Total  Yangtsze  ports  .  .  369.800 
Kiaochow  (Tsingtao)  ..  8.000 
Tientsin  


Total   377.800 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Figui 

res  in  Short 

Tons 

159,400 

1.307.600 

734.800 

941.300 

12.300 

62.500 

95.400 

50.100 

7.700 

34.300 

21.90!) 

21.700 

82.100 

46.790 

19.200 

8.900 

10.900 

1,500 

1.600 

179.400 

1,488.900 

900.300 

1.043.200 

2,300 

16.300 

24.900 

37.300 

13.100 

71.700 

96.300 

181.700 

1,518,300 

996,900 

1: 176.800 
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FREIGHT  RATES 


Ruling  freight  rates  were  reported  as  follows  in  1933  and  in  February,  1934. 
Those  for  the  Pacific  Coast  (Canada  and  the  United  States)  are  in  United  States 
dollars  per  short  ton,  while  those  for  Australian  and  Argentina  are  in  English 
shillings  per  long  ton: — 

Pacific  Coast    Argentine  Australia 
U.S.  $  s.  d.  s.  d. 

January-May   2.16  17  6  16  0 

June- July   2.23  150  150 

November-December   2.40  17  0  14  0 

February,  1934    3.00  14  0  15  0 


IMPORTS  BY  MONTHS  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF  HIGH  SILVER 

Imports  practically  ceased  by  the  middle  of  the  year:  the  table  below  shows 
that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  year's  total  arrived  during  its  first  half.  The  reasons 
for  this  were:  (1)  the  unusually  good  domestic  crop;  (2)  the  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  the  American  wheat  and  flour  credit;  (3)  the  similar  uncer- 
tainty arising  from  the  rumours  that  a  duty  was  to  be  imposed  on  wheat;  (4) 
the  deflation  caused  by  the  steady  rise  in  silver  and  the  cumulative  results  of 
poor  world  demand  for  China's  products.  Of  these  factors  the  fourth  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  Prices  of  commodities  generally,  and  especially  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  have  fallen.  The  prices  of  flour,  rice,  and  other  competing 
bulk  foodstuffs  are  now  the  lowest  that  they  have  been  for  many  years.  Flour, 
for  example,  was  quoted  on  March  1,  1933,  on  the  Shanghai  flour  exchange  at 
roughly  Yuan  $2.58  per  bag.  On  March  1,  1934,  it  was  quoted  at  Yuan  $2.0C, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  a, duty  amounting  to  roughly  Yuan  $0.62  per  bag 
had  been  imposed  in  the  meantime.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  mills 
greatly  reduced  their  production  (some  to  25  per  cent  of  capacity)  and  conse- 
quently their  purchases  of  foreign  wheat,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  silver  exchange 
became  superficially  more  favourable. 


China's  Wheat  Imports  by  Months,  1932 

Canada    U.  States  Australia  Argentine  Total 


Figures  iji  Short  Tons 

January   25.100  64,000      89.200 

February   ....  42.300  18.100  ....  60.400 

March   8.400  73,200  63.900  ....  145.000 

April   6.700  12.700  153.500  8.400  181.900 

May     15,100  102,600    117.700 

June   9,000    101,300    110.300 

July       56.100    56.10*0 

August   8,000  ....  8.700  ....  16.700 

September   8.100    5.100    13.200 

October   12,000    52.300    64.400 

November   35,200    27,800    63.000 

December   66.500  4.500  17.100    88.100 


China's  Wheat  Imports  by  Months,  1933 

Canada    U.  States  Australia   Argentine!  Total 


Figures  in  Short  Tons 

January   16.500    71,100    S7.600 

February   12.600    146.100    158/7QQ 

March   20.400  3.500  245.800    269.700 

April   22,600    262,100    2S4.S0O 

May   24.500    135.600  16,800  177.000 

June   4.500    43.500  36.500  84.500 

July       12.600    12.600 

August     8.500    45.300  53.800 

September   . . . '.  ....  ....  ....  .... 

October         9.000  9.000 

November   ....    ....  7.300  7.300 

December   2.500    8.000    11.100 
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THE  NEW  DUTIES 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  probably  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  some  other  cereals  such  as  rice.  This  was  a 
reversal  of  China's  traditional  policy  of  allowing  the  cheap  cereal  foods  consumed 
by  the  masses  to  enter  free  of  any  import  tax.  A  detailed  report  on  these  duties 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1563  (January  20,  1934) , 
page  105,  but  as  they  have  since  been  converted  to  the  metric  system  they  may 
be  referred  to  once  more  here.  The  first  to  be  imposed  was  a  duty  of  0-25  gold 
unit  per  picul  on  wheat  flour  made  effective  on  May  22,  1933.   On  December  16, 

1933,  this  duty  on  flour  was  raised  to  0-75  gold  unit  per  picul;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  duty  of  0-30  gold  unit  per  picul  was  placed  on  wheat,  one  of  0-50  gold 
unit  per  picul  on  paddy,  and  one  of  1  gold  unit  per  picul  on  rice,  while  other 
cereals  n.o.r.  were  made  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.    On  February  1, 

1934,  China's  tariff  was  adapted  to  the  metric  system,  and  since  that  date  the 
duties  have  been  as  follows  in  gold  units  per  100  kilograms :  Wheat  flour,  1  •  24 ; 
wheat,  0-50;  paddy,  0*83;  and  rice,  1-65.  This  conversion  involved  no  change 
in  the  amount  of  the  duties. 

Since  100  kilograms  equal  220-46  pounds,  and  at  to-day's  exchange  the 
gold  unit  equals  U.S.  $0.67,  the  foregoing  rates  work  out  roughly  as  follows  in 
United  States  dollars  per  short  ton:  flour,  U.S.  $8.52;  wheat,  U.S.  $3.46;  and 
rice  U.S.  $11.46.  These  rates  include  the  surtax  of  10  per  cent  and  wharfage 
dues  of  4  per  cent  respectively  of  the  duty  payable.  The  last  quotation  avail- 
able at  time  of  writing  for  Canadian  wheat  was  U.S.  $23  per  short  ton  c.i.f. 
Shanghai,  so  that  the  duty  on  wheat  amounts  to  roughly  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Although  it  is  now  three  months  since  the  duties  were  imposed,  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  be  sure  of  their  effect  because  of  the  obscuring  influence  of  the  United 
States  credit  arrangement  and  the  rise  of  silver.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  duty  on  wheat  is  intended  as  a  revenue  tax  only,  and  that  it  will  not  affect 
imports  adversely  so  long  as  other  factors  are  favourable.  The  duty  on  flour  is 
more  drastic,  however,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  great  imports  of  the  low-grade 
type,  which  have  featured  China's  trade  for  so  many  years,  will  not  exist  hence- 
forth except  under  exceptional  conditions  such  as  war  or  a  famine  calling  forth 
large-scale  financial  assistance  from  some  quarter.  The  imports  of  high-grade 
clear  and  patent  flour  which  are  largely  supplied  from  Canada  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  probably  continue  and  gradually  increase  so  long  as  the  duty  is  not  raised 
further. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CREDIT 

Although  the  agreement  between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  arranging  for  the  purchase  on  credit  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  flour,  was  signed  on  May  29,  1933,  none  of  the  wheat  or  flour  arrived 
during  that  year.  From  January  1  to  March  15,  1934,  147,000  short  tons  had 
arrived  in  China,  with  another  176,000  short  tons  still  to  arrive  with  last  loading 
date  May  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  will  liquidate  the  wheat  section  of  the 
credit,  a  total  of  323,000  tons  having  been  sold  under  this  arrangement.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  total  credit  agreed  upon  was  U.S.  $50,000,000,  of  which 
U.S.  $40,000,000  was  to  be  for  cotton,  U.S.  $6,000,000  for  wheat,  and  U.S. 
$4,000,000  for  flour.  To  date  only  a  negligible  quantity,  150  tons,  of  the  flour 
has  been  sold,  and  it  appears  likely  that  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Chinese  Government  may  make  impossible  the  use  of  most  of  the  flour  por- 
tion of  the  credit. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA  IN  1933 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  in  1933  was  approximately  $0.52  Canadian;  its 
equivalent  in  terms  of  the  former  United  States  dollar  was  $0.40) 

V 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  Chief  Ports 

(1)  Imports  by  Principal  Ports 

Of  the  forty  ports  in  China  proper  which  are  open  by  treaty  to  foreign  trade, 
the  first  ten  account  for  over  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  import  trade,  and  through 
Shanghai  alone  passes  more  of  the  country's  trade  than  through  all  the  other 
ports  combined.  The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the  principal  ports 
in  1933  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  years.  The  decline  in  Shanghai's 
percentage  in  1932  was  due  to  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities.  The  figures  for  the 
Manchurian  ports  for  1932  are  for  the  first  six  months  only;  they  do  not  appear 
at  all,  of  course,  in  1933: — 

Import  Trade  by  Leading  Ports 


1931  1932  1933 


Rank 

Million 

Million 

Million 

1933 

1932 

1931 

G.U. 

% 

G.U. 

% 

G.U. 

% 

Total 

1,231 

100.0 

903 

100.0 

697 

100 

.0 

1 

1 

Shanghai 

709 

57.6 

433 

45.3 

377 

54. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Tientsin 

93 

7.6 

88 

9.3 

62 

8. 

9 

3 

3 

5 

Kowloon 

48 

3.9 

57 

6.0 

50 

7. 

1 

4 

4 

6 

*Kiaocho\v 

39 

3.2 

48 

5.0 

36 

5. 

2 

5 

5 

4 

( 'anton 

48 

3.9 

46 

4.8 

32 

4. 

6 

6 

6 

7 

Swatow 

27 

2.2 

33 

3.5 

31 

4. 

4 

7 

7 

8 

Hankow 

26 

2.1 

21 

2.2 

18 

2. 

5 

8 

8 

9 

Amoy 

21 

1.7 

21 

2.2 

17 

2. 

4 

9 

10 

14 

Nanking 

9 

0.7 

13 

1.3 

11 

1. 

6 

10 

9 

10 

Lappa 

11 

0.9 

13 

1.4 

9 

1. 

3 

Total  ten  ports  

83.8 

81.0 

92. 

1 

f  Manchurian  ports  .  . 

129 

10.6 

63 

ill. 8 

*  Tsingtao. 

t  The  Manchurian  Customs  ports  were  as  follows:  Aigun,  Harbin,  Hunchun,  Lungehingtsun, 
Antung,  Daircn  and  Newchwang. 
+  First  six  months  only. 

(2)  Exports  by  Principal  Ports 

The  following  table  reflects  clearly  the  loss  of  Manchuria,  which  handled 
consistently  in  the  past  about  one-third  or  more  of  China's  total  exports.  The 
disappearance  of  the  Manchurian  ports  from  the  customs  returns  has  greatly 
increased  the  relative  importance  of  the  ports  of  China  proper.  For  instance, 
Shanghai's  position  in  the  export  trade  is  now  almost  as  important  at  it  is  in 
the  import  trade,  more  exports  having  passed  through  it  than  through  all  other 
ports  together.  The  striking  decrease-  in  the  case  of  Hankow  is  another  indica- 
tion of  the  depressed  condition  prevailing  in  (lie  interior: — 
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Export  Trade  by  Leading  Ports 


1931  1932  1933 


Rank 

Million 

Million 

Million 

1933 

1932 

1931 

G.U. 

% 

G.U. 

% 

G.U. 

% 

J  oral 

773 

100 

0 

420 

100 

0 

314 

100 

0 

i 
i 

1 

1 

Shanghai 

Zou 

30 

5 

133 

24 

!> 

162 

51 

6 

2 

2 

3 

Tientsin 

1  0 

Q 

o 
o 

oo 

Q 

Q 
O 

A  K 
40 

14 

0 

3 

3 

4 

( Jan  ton 

53 

6 

8 

29 

5 

4 

30 

9 

5 

4 

4 

6 

Kiaochow 

41 

5 

3 

22 

4 

1 

22 

6 

8 

5 

Mengtsz 
Swatow 

5 

0 

6 

3 

0 

5 

10 

3 

3 

6 

*6 

io 

12 

1 

6 

11 

2 

1 

9 

2 

9 

7 

7 

11 

Chefoo 

9 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3 

5 

1 

7 

8 

8 

13 

Wnchow 

0 

7 

4 

0 

8 

4 

1 

4 

9 

5 

8 

Hankow 

23 

3 

(t 

18 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

10 

9 

20 

Kongmoon 

3 

0. 

3 

3 

0 

6 

3 

1 

0 

1  ot.il  ten  ports.  

462 

59 

7 

283 

52 

7 

294 

94 

0 

Manch 

m  i  an 

ports  .  . 

274 

35 

4 

111 

42 

(i 

FIVE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance  in  China's  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  five  geographical  divisions  under  which  the  customs  ports 
are  grouped.  Here  again  the  results  of  the  loss  of  Manchuria  are  shown.  The 
negligible  importance  of  the  Yangtsze  and  central  coast  ports  is  due  largely  to 
the  dominating  position  of  Shanghai  as  receiver  and  shipper  for  the  small  ports 
near  to  it.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  interest  to  Canada  as  the  ultimate  con- 
sumption centres  for  dry  salt  herring  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  for  such  commodi- 
ties as  lumber  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Imports 

1931  1932  1933 

PerCent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Manchurian  ports                                                      10.56  11.80*   

North  China  ports                                         ..         11.97  15.10  15.09 

Yangtsze  river  ports                                                  4.08  4.88  5.66 

Shanghai  alone                                                          57.57  45.48  54.14 

Central  Coast  ports                                                    0.30  0.69  0.52 

South  China  ports                                                     15.52  22.05  24.59 

Total  ..        100.00       100.00  100.00 

Exports 

1931  1932  1933 

Per  Cent    Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Manchurian  ports   25.70  42.30*   

North  China  ports   17.65  16.20  24.87 

Yangtsze  river  ports   3.80          4.10  1.49 

Shanghai  alone   30.80  24.30  51.57 

Central  coast  ports   0.15  0.10   

South  China  ports   11.90  13.00  22.07 

Total    100.00       100.00  100.00 

*  Percentage  of  the  total  for  the  first  six  monthly  only. 

The  construction  of  the  new  port  of  Hulutao  at  the  northeast  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Chihli  by  a  Netherlands  contracting  firm  under  Chinese  Government 
auspices  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Netherlands 
firm  is  to  be  paid  in  full  for  the  work  already  carried  out  and  that  the  port  will 
eventually  be  completed  by  a  Japanese  company.  Meanwhile  the  same  Nether- 
lands firm  is  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  another  harbour  at  Haichow, 
a  hitherto  unimportant  port  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Kiangsu  Province  about 
three-quarters  of  the  distance  from  Shanghai  to  Tsingtao.  This  port  will  derive 
its  importance  from  the  Lunghai  railway,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  inter- 
secting both  the  Tientsin-Pukow  and  Peking-Hankow  railways,  and  for  which  it 
will  provide  an  ocean  terminal. 
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MARKET  FOR  APPAREL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  March  26,  1934. — Substantial  quantities  of  wearing  apparel 
of  all  kinds  are  imported  into  South  Africa  each  year.  Preliminary  trade  returns 
for  1933  show  that  the  Union's  purchases  under  this  heading  were  valued  at 
£4,500,000  as  against  £3,000,000  for  1932.  The  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and 
Shipping  does  not  deal  with  imports  of  individual  items,  but  groups  them  under 
various  general  headings.  The  following  table,  showing  imports  under  such 
headings  during  1932,  will  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
market: — 


Clothing  (made  to  measure)  .  .   ..  £  27,606 

Mackintoshes  and  oilskins   16.595 

Men's  outer  garments   311,085 

Women's  outer  garments   813,879 

Corsets  (cotton)   22,784 

Corsets  (other)   11,241 

Gloves  (fabric)   10,851 

Hats  and  caps  (felt)   98,747 

Hats  and  caps  (straw)   31,049 

Hosiery  (cotton)   103,235 


Hosiery   (woollen  and  cotton  and 

woollen  mixed)   £  52,936 

Hosiery     (other — principally  silk 

and  artificial  silk)   332,499 

Underclothing  (woven,  cotton)    . .  158,941 
Underclothing    (woven,  other)    .  .  49,000 
Underclothing  (all  kinds,  knitted)  257,000 
Minor  articles  of  attire  (ties,  col- 
lars, etc.)   49,013 


CLOTHING  MADE  TO  MEASURE 

The  trade  in  clothing  made-to-measure  is  not  important.  Imports  repre- 
sent largely  the  purchases  of  Europeans  resident  in  the  Union  who  replenish 
their  wardrobes  from  year  to  year  with  suits  made  up  by  their  overseas  tailors. 
The  South  African  customs  duty  on  new  clothing,  made-to-measure,  is  pro- 
hibitive (30  per  cent  ad  valorem),  and  is  designed,  of  course,  to  protect  the 
rapidly  developing  domestic  ready-made  clothing  and  tailoring  industries. 


MACKINTOSHES    AND  OILSKINS 

Of  the  total  imports  under  this  heading  in  1932,  valued  at  £16,595,  the 
United  Kingdom  was  responsible  for  £11,000  and  the  United  States  for  £4,000. 
The  market  for  clothing  of  this  type  is  definitely  limited  since,  generally  speak- 
ing, South  Africa  has  a  fair-weather  climate  and  prolonged  wet  spells  are  excep- 
tional. In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  public  there  is,  of  course, 
a  certain  demand  for  oilskins  from  the  mines,  and  from  the  South  African  deep- 
sea  fishing  industry. 

MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  OUTER  GARMENTS 

This  classification  covers  a  wide  range  of  garments — indeed  practically 
every  kind  of  wearing  apparel  excepting  underclothing,  hats,  caps,  gloves  and 
hosiery,  and  such  minor  articles  of  attire  as  collars,  ties,  etc.  Total  importations 
during  1932  of  men's  outer  garments  were  valued  at  £311,085.  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  largely  monopolize  this  business,  supplying  anything  from  60 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  Union's  total  requirements,  as  the  styles,  cut  and  materials 
favoured  by  South  Africans  are  pre-eminently  English. 

Britain's  share  of  the  trade  in  1932  was  valued  at  £208.349,  the  other 
principal  suppliers  being  Japan,  India  and  Poland  with  £26,368,  £24,294  and 
£22,715  respectively.  The  Japanese  share  is  comprised  mainly  of  light-weight 
summer  suits,  and  the  Indian  share  of  cheap  cotton  outer  garments  for  the 
Asiatic  section  of  the  community. 

In  women's  outer  garments,  imports  of  which  were  valued  at  £813,879  in 
1932,  Great  Britain  again  commands  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade  in  coats,  suits, 
costumes,  sports  wear,  evening  dresses,  etc.,  of  the  more  expensive  type.  She 
was  responsible  for  £602,090  worth  in  1932;  the  suppliers  next  in  order  of 
importance  being  Germany  (£81,210) ,  United  States  (£42,928) ,  France  (£25,953), 
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and  Japan  (£17,084).  Buyers  from  South  Africa  attend  the  end-of-season 
sales  each  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent,  and,  as  the  South 
African  seasons  are  exactly  reversed,  they  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  fill  their 
requirements  at  extremely  favourable  prices.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  women's  clothing  to  meet  such  competition,  but 
it  is  significant  that  the  United  States  obtains  a  worthwhile  share  of  the  trade 
in  inexpensive  frocks  for  afternoon,  dinner  and  evening  wear.  Such  garments 
must,  however,  be  outstanding  in  design  and  up-to-date  and  "  different "  as  to 
material.  United  States  manufacturers  appear  to  have  a  particular  flair  for  this 
type  of  garment,  and  in  consequence  enjoy  regular  business.  It  is  considered 
that  similar  opportunities  exist  for  Canadian  exporters,  particularly  in  what 
are  known  as  u  in-between-season  "  lines  such  as  are  produced  in  the  Dominion 
for  spring  and  fall  wear. 

Frocks  for  afternoon  and  business  wear  are  required  in  celanese  and  crepe 
materials,  in  pastel  shades  and  floral  designs.  These  are,  of  course,  summer 
lines,  which  sell  during  the  period  October  to  March.  Prices  on  crepe  frocks 
range  from  $45  to  $65  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Celanese  dresses  to  be  competitive  should 
be  priced  at  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $32  or  $33  per  dozen  c.i.f. 
Cotton  tweed  frocks  for  fall  and  winter  wear  are  also  fairly  popular,  and 
offerings  of  this  description  at  prices  ranging  from  $21  to  $30  per  dozen  should 
obtain  business. 

As  far  as  washing  frocks  are  concerned  prospects  of  business  are  becoming 
increasingly  remote.  Quite  a  number  of  local  manufacturers  have  taken  up  the 
production  of  these  garments,  importing  the  necessary  materials  in  the  piece. 
As  piece-goods  destined  for  manufacturing  purposes  within  the  Union  enter 
free  of  duty,  and  as  the  clothing  industry  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  high  protective 
customs  tariff,  such  garments  are  now  being  sold  at  prices  well  beyond  the  reach 
of  overseas  competition. 

CORSETS 

Of  the  £22,784  worth  of  corsets  (cotton)  imported  into  the  Union,  118,591 
valued  at  £15,373  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  23.343  valued  at  £7,296 
from  the  United  States.  Corsets  of  this  type  are  handled  by  almost  every  soft 
goods  house  and  sold  largely  on  a  price  basis.  Competition  is  extremely  keen. 
Corsets  of  better  quality,  embodying  refinements  and  improvements  which  appeal 
to  the  discriminating  buyer,  comprise  largely  the  universally  known  proprietary 
lines  for  which  a  demand  has  been  created  by  extensive  advertising.  Such 
lines,  generally  speaking,  are  handled  by  the  larger  departmental  stores,  on 
an  exclusive  basis.  In  this  better  class  of  business  the  United  States  predomin- 
ates. Out  of  total  imports  in  1932  of  corsets  (other  than  cotton)  valued  at 
£11,241,  the  United  States  supplied  29,307  valued  at  £9,382.  The  United  King- 
dom, the  only  other  supplier  of  importance,  shipped  11.737  valued  at  £1,796 
during  the  same  period. 

GLOVES 

Gloves  of  fabric  to  the  value  of  £10,851  were  imported  into  South  Africa 
during  1932.  Of  this  total  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £4,436  and 
Germany  with  £4.170.  During  the  same  period,  leather  gloves  to  the  value  of 
£11,222  came  into  the  country,  the  principal  suppliers  being  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Germany  respectively.  On  account  of  the  extremely  equable  climate,  gloves, 
as  a  protection  from  the  cold,  .are  hardly  necessary.  There  is,  however,  a  steady 
demand  for  driving  gloves  and  motor  gauntlets.  Both  lined  and  imlined  gloves 
are  required,  and  to  be  competitive  they  should  be  priced  at  anything  from  $10 
to  $15  per  dozen  f.o.b.  Horsehide  gloves  command  the  best  price,  Of  course,  but 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  cheaper  lines  in  cowhide  :md  sheep-kin.  Gloves  of 
the  last-named  material  are  priced  a<  low  as  $4.30  per  dozen  f.o.b. 
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There  is  no  demand  for  work  gloves  of  either  leather  or  cotton.  Manual 
work  in  this  country  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  native  labour,  and  the  native 
workman  cannot  afford  to  buy  them. 

HATS  AND  CAPS 

Felt  hats  and  caps,  totalling  in  quantity  71,949  dozen  valued  at  £98,747, 
wore  imported  into  the  Union  during  1932.  The  principal  suppliers  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  20,526  dozen  valued  at  £43,335;  Italy,  39,130  dozen  valued  at 
£36,296;  Germany,  1,765  dozen  valued  at  £6,068;  and  the  United  States,  959 
dozen  valued  at  £4,910.  Battersby,  Borsalino,  and  Stetson  are  among  the  leaders 
in  the  well-advertised  proprietary  lines  which  enjoy  steady  sales  in  South  Africa. 
The  first-named  hat,  an  English  product,  enjoys  practically  a  monopoly  in  the 
cheaper  end  of  the  trade — i.e.  the  trade  in  hats  which  retail  at  18s.  6d.  Borsalino 
and  Stetson,  Italian  and  United  States  products  respectively,  command  most  of 
bhe  business  in  the  more  expensive  type  of  hat.  At  the  present  time  openings 
exist  for  hats,  both  lined  and  unlined,  costing  anything  from  90s.  to  100s.  per 
dozen,  to  retail  at  £1  Is.  each.  Both  bound  edge  and  snap  brim  are  in  strong 
demand,  though  the  latter  enjoys  the  greatest  popularity  at  the  moment.  As 
far  as  colours  are  concerned,  there  is  no  demand  for  pastel  shades,  the  preference 
of  this  market  being  for  medium  grays,  browns,  and  fawns.  On  account  of 
climatic  conditions,  all  hats  shipped  to  this  market  must  be  supplied  with  deep 
sweatbands  as  well  as  the  usual  leather  band. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  the  South  African  climate  is  semi- 
tropical,  for  several  months  of  the  year  imports  of  straw  hats  (both  men's  and 
women's)  are  very  much  less  than  those  of  felt  hats.  Imports  during  1932 
amounted  to  only  29,000  dozen  valued  at  £31,409.  The  United  Kingdom  was 
easily  the  most  important  supplier,  accounting  for  17,900  dozen  valued  at  £21.288, 
followed  by  Italy  with  6,260  dozen  at  £6,261,  and  Switzerland  with  957  dozen 
valued  at  £1,126.' 

HOSIERY 

Canadian  manufacturers  have  never  been  competitive  in  South  Africa  in 
cotton  socks  and  stockings,  woollen  socks  and  stockings,  or  hosiery  manufac- 
tured of  mixtures  of  the  two.  In  woollen  hosiery  and  woollen  and  cotton  mix- 
tures, the  entire  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  who  in 
1932  were  credited  with  £50,694  out  of  a  total  importation  of  hosiery  of  this 
type  valued  at  £52,936.  To  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  remarks  apply  in  the  case 
of  cotton  hosiery.  Total  imports  of  this  type  in  1932  were  valued  at  £103.235. 
United  Kingdom  mills  being  responsible  for  £53,725.  Japan,  the  Unitel  States, 
Germany,  and  Italy  were  the  other  principal  suppliers;  Canada's  share  was 
valued  at  £1,898. 

The  most  important  business,  however,  is  done  in  hosiery  other  than  cotton 
and  woollen — in  other  words,  silk  and  artificial  silk  numbers.  Total  imports  of 
this  class  of  hosiery  during  1932  were  valued  at  £332,499,  the  principal  suppliers 
being  the  United  States  (£90,155),  the  United  Kingdom  (£80,389),  Canada 
(£74,811),  and  Germany  (£48,307).  It  is  doubtful  whether  competition  in  silk 
and  artificial  silk  hosiery  is  as  keen  in  any  overseas  market  as  it  is  in  South 
Africa.  Almost  every  known  brand  is  offered  for  sale,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
going,  of  course,  to  the  lines  for  which  a  demand  has  been  created  by  the  manu- 
facturer. The  principal  suppliers  spend  thousands  of  pounds  annually  in  news- 
paper, magazine,  billboard,  and  bioscope  advertising,  and  under  such  conditions 
it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  interest  importers  in  a  line  the  manufac- 
turers of  which  do  not  offer  similar  support.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
notably  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  who  do  no  advertising  whatever,  and  who 
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in  consequence  are  able  to  offer  the  inducement  of  substantially  reduced  prices. 
A  line  of  silk  hosiery,  however,  which  is  only  competitive  with  the  well-adver- 
tised brands,  and  carries  no  advertising,  has  no  chance  in  this  market. 

To  enjoy  business  in  South  Africa,  women's  silk  hosiery  should  be  offered 
in  a  variety  of  qualities  and  a  wide  range  of  shades.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is 
done  in  six-  to  ten-thread  service  weight  numbers.  Such  lines,  to  be  competitive, 
should  be  priced  at  anything  from  85.75  per  dozen  for  six-thread,  up  to  $8.50  or 
$9  per  dozen  for  ten-thread,  and  they  should  be  supplied  with  lisle  tops,  as  there 
is  little  or  no  demand  for  silk  tops,  except  in  chiffon  numbers.  Chiffons  should 
be  priced  at  from  $6  to  $7  per  dozen  pairs,  depending  upon  quality.  There  is 
also  a  sale  for  crepe  twist  numbers,  if  these  can  be  offered  at  from  $8  to  S9  per 
dozen. 

Packing  plays  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  sale  of  any  hosiery  in 
South  Africa.  Modern  and  attractive  boxing  is  particularly  important  where 
the  line  sells  on  price  only  and  can  do  much  to  offset  the  lack  of  extensive  adver- 
tising support,  but  whether  a  line  is  well  advertised  or  not,  importers  invariably 
expect  generous  supplies  of  sales  literature  and  counter-display  material. 

In  men's  half-hose  of  cashmere,  in  fancy  patterns,  the  United  Kingdom 
obtains  practically  all  the  business.  Prices  on  such  hose  range  from  9s.  6d.  to 
30s.  per  dozen,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Canadian  manufacturers  could 
hope  to  compete.  Japanese  firms  are  offering  a  line  of  half-hose,  woollen  and 
cotton  mixed,  at  3s.  7d.  per  dozen. 

The  only  opportunities  for  Canada  would  appear  to  be  in  rayon,  and  rayon 
and  silk  half-hose,  in  fancy  patterns,  with  built-in  heel  and  double  sole.  The 
former  should  be  priced  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  dozen,  and  the  latter  at  from 
$2  to  $3.  There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  plain  colours  except  black,  and  such 
half-hose  in  pure  silk  should  range  from  $3.50  per  dozen  in  price. 

UNDERCLOTHING 

Great  Britain  and  Japan  obtain  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  woven  under- 
clothing. Total  imports  of  woven  cotton  underwear  in  1932  were  valued  at 
£158,941,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  £108,231  and  Japan 
with  £27,245.  Imports  of  woven  underwear  (other  than  cotton)  during  the  same 
period  amounted  in  value  to  £49,000,  of  which  approximately  half  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Knitted  underwear  of  all  kinds  is  the  most  important  single 
item  in  the  underclothing  group,  total  imports  under  this  heading  for  1932 
amounting  in  value  to  £257,000,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
£96,039  worth.  The  other  principal  suppliers,  with  the  value  for  which  each  was 
responsible,  were  Japan  (£65,320),  Czechoslovakia  (£26,825),  Germany  (£24,- 
443),  United  States  (£16,716),  and  Switzerland  (£14,373).  Canada's  share  of 
the  trade  in  these  goods  was  valued  at  £7,532. 

At  one  time  practically  all  the  larger  Canadian  mills  manufacturing  knitted 
underclothing,  and  a  great  number  of  the  smaller  ones,  enjoyed  a  regular  business 
in  the  South  African  market,  even  against  increasing  competition  from  Japan 
and  the  Continent,  and  a  customs  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Towards  the 
end  of  1932,  however,  Great  Britain  was  given  the  benefit  of  the  ad  valorem 
rate,  as  against  minimum  specific  duties  ranging  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen  on 
knitted  underclothing  from  all  other  sources,  including  Canada,  On  under- 
garments valued  at  over  $5  per  dozen  f.o.b.  the  impact  of  the  specific  duties  is 
not  so  serious,  but  in  the  cheaper  end  of  the  trade  Canadian  manufacturers  are 
now  unable  to  compete  with  the  principal  suppliers.  In  consequence,  it  is  feared 
that  when  final  import  returns  for  1933  are  published  they  will  reveal  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  Canadian  share  of  the  trade  in  knitted  underclothing,  and  it 
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appears  that  in  future  sales  of  Canadian-made  underclothing  will  be  confined  to 
the  higher-priced  quality  lines,  in  which,  of  course,  business  is  strictly  limited. 

MINOR  ARTICLES  OF  ATTIRE 

It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  articles  are  included  under  this  heading, 
against  which  imports  for  1932  are  shown  as  £49,013,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  embraces,  among  other  articles,  such  items  of  wearing  apparel  as  ties,  collars, 
and  shirts.  Unfortunately,  judging  from  the  results  of  recent  investigations, 
Canadian  manufacturers  have  little  or  no  hope  of  obtaining  business  in  any  of 
these  lines.  In  neckwear  South  African  shops  are  retailing  lines  at  very  little 
over  the  f.o.b.  Canadian  price  for  ties  of  identical  quality.  One  Canadian  manu- 
facturer, for  instance,  has  offered  ties  at  21s.  per  dozen,  which  can  be  purchased 
from  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  sources  at  anything  from  8s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d. 
per  dozen. 

The  sale  of  hard  collars,  except  for  dress  wear,  is  negligible,  and  there  is  no 
trade  worth  mentioning  in  soft  collars,  as  the  Union  supports  a  fairly  large  shirt 
manufacturing  industry,  and  the  shirts  it  turns  out  are  invariably  supplied  com- 
plete with  two,  and  in  some  cases  three,  collars.  Actually,  except  for  expensive 
lines,  the  import  trade  in  shirts  has  practically  disappeared.  Firms  of  agents 
who  at  one  time  booked  orders  for  40  dozen  and  upwards  at  a  time  report  that 
their  orders  now  run  to  only  three  or  four  dozen.  For  high-priced  lines  such  as 
dress  shirts  there  is  a  sale,  as  these  shirts  are  not  manufactured  locally,  nor  is 
the  duty  such  an  important  factor.  Almost  the  entire  business,  however,  in  dress 
shirts  and  high-priced  lounge  shirts  goes  to  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  so 
strong  is  the  preference  for  English  style,  cut,  and  materials. 

BUSINESS  METHODS 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  imported  wearing  apparel  is  sold  in  South 
Africa  through  the  medium  of  firms  of  manufacturers'  agents  operating  purely 
on  a  commission  basis.  Such  commission  ranges  from  5  to  1\  per  cent.  The 
manufacturers'  agent,  in  many  instances,  particularly  if  he  is  handling  stock 
lines,  or  unbranded  lines,  solicits  orders  from  all  possible  accounts,  provided  of 
course  their  financial  standing  is  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  proprietary  lines, 
however,  he  usually  confines  his  sales  to  two  or  three  of  the  principal  merchants 
in  each  centre.  Many  firms  will  refuse  to  handle  a  proprietary  line  if  they 
know  that  it  can  be  purchased  from  other  retailers  in  the  same  town.  In  other 
words,  the  merchant  is  only  interested  in  pushing  a  proprietary  line  if  he  can 
advertise  himself  as  "  exclusive  distributor."  Thus  there  are  only  certain  shops 
in  Cape  Town  in  which  one  can  purchase  Borsalino  hats,  Gossard  corsets,  or 
Holeproof  hosiery.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  confinement  of  sales 
to  certain  firms  does  not  by  any  means  reduce  the  manufacturer's  prospects  of 
obtaining  the  maximum  business  available  for  his  product. 

There  is  one  notable  exception  to  selling  through  manufacturers'  agents,  and 
that  is  in  the  case  of  showroom  goods.  Ladies'  evening  frocks,  for  example,  arc 
purchased  by  the  buyers  of  South  African  firms  in  the  garment  manufacturing 
centres  of  such  cities  as  London,  Paris,  and  New  York  or,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, at  post-season  sales  in  these  places. 

Wearing  apparel  imported  into  South  Africa  is  usually  purchased  on  sight 
draft  terms.  Shipment  is  invariably  made  direct  to  the  importer,  whether  the 
order  has  been  passed  through  an  overseas  confirming  house  or  not.  In  the  latter 
event  the  draft  is  paid  by  the  confirming  house  in  question.  Otherwise  it  is  met 
in  South  Africa  by  the  importer  concerned. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  BUDGET 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  18,  1934. — Yesterday,  the  Right  Hon.  Neville  Chamberlain, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  presented  his  Budget  for  the  current  year  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  was  the  third  Budget  brought  forward  by  him  and 
by  far  the  most  cheerful  and  optimistic  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

In  recent  weeks,  expectations  have  run  high  of  substantial  and  varied  reduc- 
tions in  taxation,  etc.,  following  the  announcement  of  the  results  of  the  national 
accounts  for  the  past  year,  which  indicated  a  surplus  of  about  £30,000,000.  Con- 
sequently, the  Chancellor's  statement  was  awaited  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  It  was  a  happy  augury  as  to  the  future  outlook  of  conditions  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  those  burdened  with  extra- 
ordinary heavy  taxation,  to  learn  that  income  tax  is  to  be  reduced  by  the  6d. 
imposed  in  1931,  from  5s.  to  4s.  6d.  in  the  £.  Furthermore,  the  entire  cuts  in 
unemployment  pay  are  to  be  restored,  as  well  as  half  the  10  per  cent  salary  cuts 
imposed  on  civil  servants,  teachers,  etc.,  as  from  July  1  next. 

The  Budget  makes  few  alterations  in  customs  duties.  As  already  reported 
by  cable,  the  general  rate  of  duty  on  patent  leather  is  increased  from  10  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  the  preference  rate  still  remains  free. 
Changes  are  also  proposed  in  the  Colonial  preference  rates  on  sugar,  while  other 
minor  alterations  of  little  importance  to  Canada  are  to  be  made  in  the  duties  on 
hydro-carbon  oils  and  arc  lamp  carbons. 

Of  importance,  however,  is  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  road  tax  on  motor 
cars  by  25  per  cent  from  £1  to  15s.  per  rated  horse-power.  These  will  become 
effective  as  from  January  1,  1935,  and  should  stimulate  the  use  of  motor  cars  of 
higher  horse-power  in  this  country. 

Reviewing  the  financial  results  of  the  last  year,  the  Chancellor  said  that  in 
contrast  to  a  year  ago,  when  a  deficit  of  £33,000,000  was  experienced,  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  completed  he  was  able  to  report  a  surplus  of  £31,148,000.  If, 
however,  the  amount  paid  into  the  sinking  funds  is  included,  the  net  surplus  for 
the  year  amounts  to  about  £39,000,000. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  accounts  for  1933-34:  — 


Revenue  .  1933-34 

Income  Tax   £228,932,000 

Surtax   52,590,000 

Estate  Duties   85,270,000 

Stamp  Duties,  etc   25.310,000 

Customs   179,177,000 

Excise   107,000,000 

Other  and  miscellaneous  .  .  .  .  36,288,000 
Post   Office   and   Road  Fund 

(self -balancing)   84,812,000 


Total  revenue  £809,379,000 


Expenditure  1933-34 

Ordinary  expenditure   £693.412.000 

New  sinking  fund,  1928  . .   .  .  7,750,000 

Self-balancing  (see  contra)   . .  84,812,000 


Total  expenditure  £778,231,000 


Excess  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure £31,148,000 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £693,419,000.  A  saving  of  £3,400,000  on  Supply  Services,  and  a  decrease  in 
unemployment  which  resulted  in  a  decline  of  £3,300,000  in  transitional  payments, 
were  the  principal  items  permitting  a  reduction  in  expenditure. 

As  regards  revenue,  however,  receipts  for  the  year  showed  an  excess  over 
the  original  estimates  of  £25,800,000.  Customs  and  Excise  receipts  contributed 
£17,000,000  of  this  figure.  The  second  largest  increase  was  from  the  beer  tax. 
which  yielded  nearly  £5,000,000  more  than  anticipated.   It  will  be  recalled  that 
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a  year  ago  the  tax  on  beer  was  reduced  by  Id.  per  pint.  The  effect  was  to  stimu- 
late the  consumption  of  beer,  with  the  above  indicated  result. 

Income  tax,  producing  £229,000,000,  and  surtax,  £52,500,000,  approximated 
closely  the  amounts  estimated  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  death  duties,  which  yielded  £85,250,000,  were  some 
£10,500,000  more  than  expected.  This  increase,  however,  was  due  to  the  payment 
of  duties  on  one  estate — the  largest  single  payment  ever  made  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  death  duties. 

In  the  current  year  the  Chancellor,  anticipating  a  continuation  of  the  present 
business  recovery  in  the  United  Kingdom,  expects  a  surplus  of  £29,100,000,  which, 
however,  will  be  reduced  through  the  remissions  in  taxation,  etc.,  already  alluded 
to,  to  about  £800,000  for  the  year  1934-35.  In  concluding  his  speech,  the  Chan- 
cellor referred  to  the  general  revival  of  business  during  the  past  year  and  to  the 
substantial  decline  in  unemployment  which  has  taken  place. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS  INTO  SCOTLAND,  FIRST  QUARTER, 

1934 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Glasgow,  April  11,  1934. — The  figures  indicating  the  amount  of  wheat 
imported  into  Scotland  during  the  first  three  months  of  1934,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  show  a  large  decline,  and  this  decline  corre- 
sponds very  closely  with  the  reduction  in  imports  from  Canada.  The  following 
table,  based  on  figures  extracted  from  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Bill  of  Entry,  shows 
the  position  in  detail  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  and  the  two  preceding  years: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 

Source  of  Supply                            1934  1933  1932 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Canada                                                    489,930  837,769  1,051,233 

Australia                                                 404,780  359,365  364,345 

Argentina                                                  54,180  75,600  87,470 

Russia                                                       14,498    106,568 

Germany                                                    12,810  38,987  33,600 

United  States   10,000  30,000 

Hungary   11,212     

Totals   987,410  1,321,721  1,673,216 

1  cwt.  =  112  pounds. 

One  of  the  leading  causes  of  this  decline  in  imports,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, is  the  abnormally  low  price  of  potatoes  in  Scotland,  which  has  tended  for 
some  time  past  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  bread.  But  there  are  other  impor- 
tant contributory  causes. 

One  is  the  cheapness  of  Australian  wheat  as  compared  with  Manitoban. 
Western  Canadian  hard  spring  wheat,  because  of  its  superiority  to  all  others, 
will  always  command  a  premium  over  competing  wheats,  but  when  this  "spread" 
for  any  reason  becomes  too  great,  British  millers  (even  in  Scotland,  where  the 
proportion  of  Canadian  wheat  in  the  flour  is  much  greater  than  south  of  the 
border)  tend  to  buy  the  cheaper  wheats.  That  position,  according  to  authorita- 
tive reports,  has  existed  for  some  time. 

Another  reason  is  that  an  important  Glasgow  flour  mill  has  completely 
closed  down,  and  another  is  on  the  verge  of  doing  so.  The  former  milled  some- 
thing like  1,200,000  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum,  or  say  300,000  bushels  per 
quarter,  which  alone  is  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  decline  in  wheat  imports 
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from  Canada  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  a  year  ago.  This  mill  used  from  about  60  to  over  80  per  cent  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  in  its  mixture.  The  other  mill  referred  to  used  from  25  to  35  per  cent 
of  Canadian  wheat. 

A  final  cause  is  the  fact  that  when  the  Irish  Free  State  market  was  prac- 
tically closed  to  the  English  millers,  the  latter  redoubled  their  efforts  to  obtain 
business  in  Scotland,  sending  blended  flour  with  which  Scottish  millers,  milling 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  Manitoban  wheat,  find  it  very  hard  to  compete,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  a  freight  charge  on  the  Liverpool  flour  of  Is.  6d.  per  sack. 
Every  sack  of  flour  milled  in  England  instead  of  Scotland,  for  Scottish  consump- 
tion, reduces  not  only  the  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  into  Scotland,  but  also  the 
absolute  consumption  of  Canadian  wheat.  The  substantial  measure  of  their 
success  is  plainly  evident  in  the  figures  of  coastwise  shipments  of  flour  into 
Glasgow  for  the  January  to  March  period  of  1934,  1933,  and  1932,  in  cwts.  (of 
112  pounds):  1934,  125,360;  1933,  92,000;  and  1932,  73,500. 


FLOUR 

The  total  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Scotland  also  show  a  decline  for  the 

first  three  months  of  1934  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  1933 
and  1932,  but  Canada's  shipments,  remarkable  under  these  circumstances,  have 
increased  substantially. 

Jan.-Mar.,     Jan.-Mar..  Jan.-Mar., 

Source  of  Supply                                1934              1933  1932 

Cwts.            Cwts.  Cwts. 

Canada                                                           309,592          264,380  214,031 

Australia                                                        112,157          225,146  350,022 

United  States                                                 32,004           23,847  94,012 

France                                                           27,183           22,795  16,874 

Belgium   3,990   

Germany                                                            4,014             3,199  590 

Holland                                                                                664  200 

Russia   1.200     

Hungary                                                              200                105  2,725 

Argentina       1,250 

Totals   486,350  544,126  679,504 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that,  although  in  this  quarterly  period  of 
1934  there  was  a  drop  in  total  imports  of  flour  into  Scotland  of  about  10  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  and  of  about  28  per  cent 
with  1932,  the  imports  from  Canada  show  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  1933, 
and  of  44  per  cent  over  1932.  In  this  period  the  Dominion  supplied  over  63  per 
cent  of  Scotland's  imports  of  flour  as  against  48  per  cent  in  1933  and  31  per  cent 
in  1932. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Melbourne,  March  28,  1934. — Total  oversea  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  Australian  ports  during  the  period  December  1  to  March  21  amounted  to 
32,693,077  bushels  as  compared  with  80,114,192  bushels  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  fully  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  season  that  outward  movements  of  Australian  wheat  would  be  slow,  and 
subsequent  developments  have  fully  confirmed  this  forecast. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  present  position  is  that  growers  have  refused 
to  sell  their  wheat  in  the  hope  that  more  attractive  prices  will  be  offered  later  in 
the  season.   Shipments  from  all  states  are  substantially  below  those  for  the  cor- 
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responding  period  last  season,  the  discrepancy  being  most  marked  in  the  exports 
from  New  South  Wales.  Ordinarily,  by  this  time,  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 
crop  would  have  been  shipped,  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  storing  policy  adopted  by  the  Australian  growers  will  prove 
a  wise  one,  the  outcome  being  largely  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  European 
and  North  American  crops  of  next  season. 

The  market  has  been  contracted  to  very  narrow  channels,  and  a  relatively 
unimproved  volume  of  business  is  being  transacted.  The  relative  absence  of 
demand  from  China  has  weakened  the  market,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
that  this  demand  will  increase  for  some  time  to  come.  Japan  is  not  buying 
actively,  and  the  traders  in  Australian  wheat  find  themselves  in  the  somewhat 
unusual  position  in  which  it  is  difficult  both  to  buy  and  sell  wheat. 

A  slightly  more  optimistic  tone  has  developed  in  the  wheat  market  during 
the  past  fortnight,  but  it  has  not  been  reflected  in  any  substantial  rise  in  prices, 
the  price  to  the  farmers  ruling  at  approximately  2s.  per  bushel  at  country  rail- 
way sidings  (about  40  cents  Canadian)  and  2s.  6d.  (about  51  cents  Canadian) 
f.o.b.  steamer  Melbourne. 

FLOUR 

The  export  flour  markets  continue  weak,  and  the  competition  for  orders  is 
extremely  keen.  Some  parcels  have  been  packed  for  early  shipment  to  Dairen, 
but  the  other  oversea  markets  for  Australian  flour  are  quiet,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  buy  forward,  although  the  price  of  flour  for  export  from  Australia 
has  rarely  been  at  lower  levels.  The  position  of  the  local  miller  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  purchase  wheat  at  current  prices  owing 
to  the  disposition  of  the  growers  to  hold  on  and  await  a  possible  turn  for  the 
better,  and  the  prices  offering  for  export  flour  are  so  low  that  the  millers  are 
unable  to  offer  a  premium  for  wheat. 

Export  quotations  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  150-pound  sacks  are  about 
£5  2s.  6d.,  or  $20.70  Canadian.  Flour  packed  in  49-pound  calico  bags  is  offered 
at  £5  7s.  6d.,  equivalent  to  $21.72  Canadian. 

FREIGHTS 

Chartering  is  at  a  standstill  and  rates  continue  weak,  and  even  lower  quota- 
tions than  those  given  last  month  have  been  accepted.  Parcel  charters  are  obtain- 
able at  20s.  per  ton  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent.  Full  cargoes  are  obtain- 
able from  South  Australian  ports  at  23s.  6d.  in  bags  and  21s.  in  bulk,  and  from 
Western  Australian  ports  at  Is.  less.  Rates  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  2,240 
pounds  and  are  payable  in  English  currency. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Australian  Citrus  Fruits 

Sydney,  March  29,  1934.— Exports  of  oranges  from  the  Commonwealth  in 
1933  amounted  to  178,950  cases,  of  which  57,000  cases  were  shipped  to  London, 
7,714  to  Liverpool,  10,415  to  Glasgow,  13.685  to  the  East,  4,330  to  Vancouver, 
and  81,892  to  New  Zealand.  Mosf  of  (ho  Australian  oases  for  these  shipments 
are  cut  from  Canadian  timber.  Up  to  the  present,  seasonal  conditions  have  been 
most  favourable  in  most  of  the  growing  areas.  It  is  estimated  that  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales  will  produce,  for  I  ho  1934-35  season,  820.000  bushels  of  navel 
oranges,  1,140,000  bushels  of  Valencias,  460,000  cases  of  mandarins,  and  290,000 
cases  of  lemons. 
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Export  of  Australian  Dried  Fruits 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Australian  dried  fruits,  in  Australian  currency, 
for  the  seven  months  of  the  current  financial  year  totalled  £1,317,070,  represent- 
ing the  large  increase  of  £857,448  over  the  value  of  shipments  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  season.  Details  of  shipments  from  July  1,  1933,  to 
January  31, 1934  (with  comparative  figures  in  parentheses  for  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  financial  year)  are  as  follows:  raisins,  £1,096,640  (£364,599) ;  cur- 
rants, £164,561  (£84,174);  other  dried  fruits,  £55,969  (£10,849)— a  total  of 
£1,317,170  (£459,622).  The  principal  'Countries  of  destination  for  Australian 
dried  fruits  are  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

F.A.Q.  Wheat  Standards  in  Australia 

F.a.q.  wheat  for  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  for  both  bagged  and  bulk 
wheat  was  recently  fixed  at  59  pounds  per  bushel,  and  for  the  second  grade,  both 
bagged  and  bulk,  at  55  pounds  per  bushel.  In  the  State  of  South  Australia  it 
has  been  fixed  at  60  pounds  per  bushel,  in  Victoria  at  60  pounds,  and  in  Western 
Australia  at  61^  pounds. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Although  wool  prices  in  the  Sydney  market  are  not  as  good  as  they  were 
last  January,  there  appears  to  be  no  anxiety  among  sellers  over  the  general 
position.  Growers  are  pleased  with  the  results  they  are  obtaining,  especially 
when  the  depressed  prices  of  the  last  three  years  are  borne  in  mind.  The  main 
selling  season  in  Sydney  closed  on  March  7,  and  for  the  ninth  successive  year 
the  million-bale  mark  has  been  passed — no  other  centre  in  the  world  approaches 
this  record.  There  will  be  a  small  series  of  clearing  sales  in  May  and  June  at 
Sydney.  The  conclusion  of  the  regular  series  this  season  is  the  earliest  for  the 
last  twenty  years  and  well  illustrates  the  world's  absorptive  capacity  for  wool. 

The  average  prices  have  come  down  since  early  in  January.  Lower  values 
explain  it  chiefly,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  regular  sales  there  was  also  a 
falling  off  in  the  general  quality  of  the  offerings,  but  even  at  the  close  the  average 
price  was  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  whole  of  the 
previous  season. 

Present  indications  are  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  coming  clip  for 
almost  the  whole  of  Australia;  the  last  official  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
Australian  sheep  was  112,000,000.  Last  year  owing  to  dry  conditions  fleeces  cut 
light,  but  this  year  seasonal  conditions  have  been  so  favourable  that  it  is  expected 
the  clip  will  be  heavier  per  sheep. 

Australian  Beef  Export  Trade 

The  state  of  the  market  for  Australian  beef  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
causing  great  concern  for  some  considerable  time.  The  demand  for  chilled  beef 
has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  sales  of  the  frozen  product  have  fallen  off 
alarmingly.  This,  has  resulted  in  experimental  shipments  being  made  from 
Australia  of  beef  chilled  by  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  system,  and  these  are  reported 
to  have  arrived  in  England  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  Shipowners  are 
actively  preparing  their  vessels  for  the  new  method  of  carriage,  and  shippers 
anticipate  that  much  of  the  trade  that  has  been  lost  will  now  be  regained. 

Tasmanian  Apple  and  Pear  Exports 

Estimates  have  been  made  of  the  probable  apple  production  of  Tasmania, 
the  principal  apple-growing  state  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  probable  yield 
will  be  about  4,500,000  bushels,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
On  the  other  hand  the  pear  crop  will  be  below  last  year's  figure  by  85,000  bushels. 
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SECOND  INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP  FORECAST,  1933-34 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes  under 
date  April  4,  1934,  that  the  second  forecast  of  the  1933-34  Indian  wheat  crop  as 
in  the  latter  half  of  February  and  based  on  98  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage 
of  India,  shows  that  the  total  area  under  cultivation  is  34,503,000  acres  as  against 
32,386,000  acres  at  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  6  per 
cent.  The  crop  is  reported  to  have  been  adversely  affected  in  places  by  a  num- 
ber of  unfavourable  factors  such  as  cold,  frost,  rust,  etc.,  but  its  present  condi- 
tion and  prospects  appear  to  be  fairly  good  on  the  whole. 


SWISS  WHEAT  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  April  19,  1934. — Since  the  war  Switzerland's  annual  imports  of 
Canadian  wheat  have  been  close  to  10,000,000  bushels.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion its  population  of  approximately  4,000,000,  it  has  thus  been  one  of  the  best 
per  capita  markets  in  the  world.  Under  normal  economic  conditions  this  trade 
would  continue.  Switzerland  has,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  imports 
from  countries  such  as  Canada  and  the  United  States  with  which  there  is  a  heavy 
unfavourable  trade  balance,  and  to  divert  it  to  other  cereal-producing  states  with 
whom  compensation  agreements  can  be  made.  In  addition,  Swiss  capital  is 
frozen  in  certain  European  countries,  and  this  is  being  liquidated  by  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  under  clearing  conventions.  Hungary  is  the  chief  beneficiary  in 
this  connection,  and  as  a  result  wheat  imports  from  that  country  now  exceed 
those  from  any  other  source. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  Switzerland's  wheat 
trade,  particulars  of  imports  from  principal  countries  by  quarters  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1933  are  subjoined: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  Apr. -June,  July-Sept.,  Oct.-Dec.,  Jan  .-Mar., 

Country  of  Origin               1933           1933  1933           1933  1934 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Total                                  123,038       113,835  144,327       128,570  89,411 

United  States.    ..          9,248          7,100  1,834   

Germany                        11,080          1,589  1.530          0,207  9,004 

France                                  30              30  14,104          0,403  395 

Hungary   21,137        29,549  29,242 

Russia                             1,150            103                           11,740  14,982 

Canada                          83,015        47,543  50,923        52,824  24.880 

Argentina                       15,978        50,790  48,094        21,401  9,790 

Roumania   1,027         

The  decline  in  total  imports  for  the  January-to-March  period  is  attributable 
to  the  large  domestic  harvest  of  1933.  Inland  wheat  producers  receive  a  subsidy 
in  the  form  of  a  guaranteed  price  which  is  several  times  the  world  market  level. 
Last  year  the  total  yield  is  reported  as  having  approximated  95,000  metric  tons, 
much  of  which  was  of  good  milling  quality,  in  comparison  with  a  previous  aver- 
age of  roughly  60,000  tons. 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

It  is  by  means  of  import  quotas  that  Switzerland  is  reorienting  her  wheat 
purchases.  It  was  only  during  the  latter  part  of  1933  that  these  began  to  be 
rigorously  enforced  and  the  results  are  evident  upon  a  study  of  the  foregoing 
table. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States,  which  was  formerly  a  regular  shipper 
of  wheat  to  the  Swiss  market,  has  now  completely  disappeared. 
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Imports  from  Argentina  have  also  contracted  despite  low  prices  because  of 
the  unfavourable  trade  balance  between  the  two  countries.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  very  considerable  amount  of  Swiss  capital  invested  there,  it  is  reported  that, 
as  the  result  of  a  trading  agreement,  Argentina  is  to  continue  to  secure  a  liberal 
share  of  the  Swiss  market. 

Wheal  imports  from  Russia  are  also  increasing.  This  trade  is  done  on  a 
barter  basis  whereby  grain  is  accepted  in  payment  for  Swiss  merchandise  going 
to  Russia. 

FUTURE  TRENDS 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1933  Canada  supplied  67-5  per  cent  of  Switzer- 
land's total  wheat  imports.  For  the  same  period  of  1934  the  figure  had  shrunk 
to  roughly  28  per  cent,  a  loss  of  58,129  metric  tons.  For  the  second  quarter  of 
1934  it  is  reported  that  quota  allotments  will  allow  Swiss  millers  to  use  only  10 
per  cent  of  Canadian  wheat,  mixed  with  some  35  per  cent  Hungarian  wheat, 
20  per  cent  Plate  wheat,  20  per  cent  Swiss  wheat,  and  15  per  cent  Russian  wheat. 

It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  second  half  of  1934  Canada's  allotment  will 
not  be  increased.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  only  about  15  per  cent  of  Switzer- 
land's total  imports  for  1934  will  come  from  Canada  in  comparison  with  47-13 
per  cent  in  1933  and  52  per  cent  in  1932.  It  is  not  improbable  therefore  that 
Canadian  grain  exporters  will  have  to  face  the  possibility  of  losing  a  market  for 
as  much  as  175,000  metric  tons  or  6,431,250  bushels  of  wheat. 

If  the  situation  anticipated  materializes,  it  will  be  parallel  to  the  pre-war 
years  when  Switzerland  imported  most  of  its  wheat  from  European  countries. 
Since  then  Swiss  millers  have  been  consistent  buyers  of  the  Canadian  product 
despite  its  higher  price,  and  the  regrettable  feature  about  the  present  situation  is 
that  they  will  again  get  used  to  competing  types  of  wheat  and  may  hesitate  to 
switch  back  to  Canada  even  if  unrestricted  imports  are  again  permitted. 

No  wheat  flour  is  imported  into  Switzerland. 

CROP  CONDITIONS 

According  to  a  report  from  VUnion  Suisse  des  Paysans,  the 'grain  crops  sown 
in  the  autumn  have  on  the  whole  come  through  the  winter  satisfactorily.  In  some 
of  the  lower-lying  parts  of  the  country  there  was  insufficient  protection  from  the 
frosts  and  dry  winds.  In  other  regions  where  there  was  an  abnormal  covering  of 
snow  there  was  also  some  damage.  Wheat  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
sufferer,  the  other  cereals  having  come  through  somewdiat  better. 

Taking  100  as  the  average  on  April  1  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  position  of 
the  winter  wheat  crop  on  that  date  of  the  present  year  was  96  in  comparison  with 
99  for  1933,  in  which  year  Switzerland  had  a  record  wheat  harvest. 

PULPWOOD  TRADE  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  April  9,  1934. — Belgian  annual  requirements  of  wood  suitable  for 
making  paper  and  wrood  fibre  pulp  amount  to  approximately  50,000  cubic  metres 
(65,000  cubic  yards).  There  are  no  domestic  supplies.  Imports  originate  in 
Finland,  Latvia,  and  Russia.  The  demand  is  for  spruce  (epicca)  of  good  mer- 
chantable quality,  freshly  cut,  uncleft,  free  from  defects,  without  protuberant 
knots,  completely  peeled,  sawn  straight  at  each  end,  in  diameters  of  from  10  to 
25  centimetres  (3-937  to  9-8425  inches)  at  the  larger  end,  and  in  lengths  of 
from  1  to  1-50  metres  (39-37  to  59-055  inches).  Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp  recently 
quoted  were  85s.  per  fathom  (216  cubic  feet)  for  spruce  of  1-10  metres  (43-307 
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inches)  in  length  and  10  to  25  centimetres  (3-937  to  9-8425  inches)  in  diameter 
at  the  larger  end;  however,  prices  are  on  the  increase. 

Imports  are  effected  through  paper  mills  buying  on  their  own  account,  or 
through  agents  selling  on  a  commission  basis,  the  commission  being  usually 
from  2  to  24  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value.  Acceptance  and  measurement  are 
undertaken  subject  to  adjustment  by  the  representatives  of  buyer  and  seller, 
either  at  port  of  loading  or  at  port  of  landing,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  buyer. 
When  acceptance  and  measurements  are  attended  to  by  the  agent  at  port  of 
landing,  a  fee  of  Is.  per  fathom  is  generally  charged. 

Terms  of  payment  are  net  cash  against  shipping  documents. 

Wood,  uncleft,  less  than  1-90  metres  (74-803  inches)  in  length  and  less 
than  75  centimetres  ^29-5275  inches)  in  circumference  at  the  larger  end,  for 
making  paper  and  wood  fibre  pulp,  subject  to  proof  as  to  use,  enters  Belgium 
duty  free,  while  a  duty  of  9-20  Belgian  francs  (43  cents  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange)  per  cubic  metre  (1-308  cubic  yards)  is  applied  if  the  length  and  cir- 
cumference respectively  are  of  1-90  metres  and  75  centimetres  or  more.  It  is 
therefore  highly  desirable  that  sizes  of  pulpwood  shipped  to  the  Belgian  market 
do  not  exceed  the  above-mentioned  limits. 

The  sales  tax  levied  on  pulpwood  in  Belgium,  irrespective  of  the  country 
of  origin,  amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  or  duty-paid  value,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  principals  of  a  paper  mill  at  Willebroeck,  Belgium,  and  a  commission 
agent  in  Ghent,  whose  names  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  pulpwood  from  Canadian  sources, 
quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp  being  desired  by  the  former,  while  quotations  c.i.f. 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  in  Belgium,  and  Terneuzen  in  Holland,  are  requested 
by  the  latter.  Interested  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  direct 
with  the  two  Belgian  concerns,  transmitting  copies  of  their  letters  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels  for  follow-up  purposes. 


MARKET  FOR  HORSE  HAIR  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddimax,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  12  lire  equal  $1  Canadian) 

Milan,  March  22,  1934. — The  Italian  consumption  of  horse-hair  is  steady, 
and  total  requirements  are  estimated  to  be  between  400  and  500  metric  tons 
(881.848  and  1,102,310  pounds)  yearly.  About  80  per  cent  of  this  quantity  is 
represented  by  tail  hair  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  by  mane  and  short-tail 
hair.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  Italian  requirements  come  from  Russia,  28  per 
cent  from  the  Argentine  and  2  per  cent  from  Chile  and  Mexico.  Sometimes 
stocks  of  Russian  horse-hair  which  are  lying  at  Hamburg  unsold  are  forwarded 
to  Italy  from  that  market. 

Of  the  imports,  the  Chilean  and  Mexican  products  are  of  much  lower  grade 
than  those  from  Russia  and  Argentina.  On  account  of  quality,  the  chief  demand 
on  this  market  is  for  Siberian  horse-hair,  white  being  preferred,  but  the  quantity 
imported  of  this  colour  is  small  owing  to  the  limited  amount  available.  The 
bulk  of  the  importations  of  horse-hair  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  red.  Horse- 
hair imported  into  Italy  varies  in  lengtli  from  60  cm.  to  90  cm.  (23-0  inches  to 
35-4  inches),  the  most  common  length  being  70  cm.  (27-5  inches). 

Horse-hair  is  generally  shipped  to  this  market  in  bulk  in  pressed  bales  of  a 
net  weight  of  from  400  to  450  kilos  (approximately  880  to  990  pounds)  each. 
A  bale  usually  comprises  80  per  cent  of  tail  hair  and  20  per  cent  mane  and  short- 
tail  hair.    In  some  cases  shipments  are  made  of  bale-  containing  tail  hair  only. 
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Present  prevailing  prices  vary  from  400  to  600  lire  per  metric  quintal 
($15.15  to  $22.72  per  100  pounds)  c.i.f.  Italian  ports. 

Russian  suppliers  sell  at  90  or  120  days  date  from  arrival  of  goods  against 
accepted  draft.   Argentine  exporters  sell  on  the  same  terms  but  at  90  days  only. 

No  horse-hair  is  imported  into  Italy  from  Canada.  Canadian  firms  desirous 
of  competing  in  this  market  should  quote  their  lowest  prices  c.i.f.  Genoa.  Cana- 
dian horse-hair  is  of  superior  quality  to  South  American,  but  prices  are  some- 
times too  high,  owing  to  the  quality  not  being  as  good  as  that  of  Siberian. 
Another  factor  adversely  affecting  the  importation  of  Canadian  horse-hair  into 
Italy  is  the  fact  that  the  finer  grades  are  often  shipped  to  Chicago  where  they 
are  blended  with  the  coarser  and  inferior  grades  from  South  America. 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  ABRASIVE  WHEELS 

A.  B.  Mtjddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  April  7,  1934. — Italy  produces  abrasive  wheels  on  a  considerable 
scale,  but  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  total  Italian  requirements 
are  not  supplied  from  national  production.  The  quality  of  Italian  abrasive 
wheels  is,  in  general,  considered  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  imported  products. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  stated  that  foreign  abrasive  wheels  are  generally 
imported  for  rectification  purposes,  while  the  Italian  wheels  are  chiefly  used  for 
rough  work.  There  is  apparently  only  one  firm  in  Italy  manufacturing  abrasive 
wheels  for  rectification  work.  Those  of  Italian  manufacture,  in  view  of  their 
inferior  quality,  are  consequently  cheaper  than  those  imported.  The  fairly 
large  output  of  the  domestic  industry  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Italian  consumers 
are  practically  obligated  to  give  first  preference  to  local  products.  Artificial 
corundum  (as  raw  material  for  manufacturing  abrasive  wheels)  is  purchased 
chiefly  from  Germany,  while  carborundum  is  imported  almost  exclusively  from 
the  United  States.  Importation  of  the  latter  is  limited  on  account  of  its  price, 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  artificial  corundum. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION 

Abrasive  wheels  are  imported  from  the  following  countries:  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  The  American  and  English  wheels  are  apparently  of  superior  quality. 
The  Austrian  product  is  said  to  be  of  poor  quality  as  compared  with  that 
obtained  from  any  other  foreign  source  of  supply.  German,  Czechoslovakian, 
Austrian,  and  Swedish  abrasive  wheels,  however,  in  view  of  their  prices  being 
lower  than  those  quoted  for  American  and  English  products,  are  in  good  demand 
on  the  Italian  market.  Czechoslovakian  manufacturers  sell  only  one  type  of 
abrasive  wheels,  made  of  carborundum.  Sweden  has  only  recently  entered  the 
Italian  market. 

The  principal  types  of  abrasive  wheels  sold  in  this  country  include  artificial 
corundum  wheels  and  those  of  carborundum,  the  consumption  of  natural  corun- 
dum wheels  being  now  very  limited. 

The  sizes  chiefly  in  demand  vary  widely,  and  are  as  follows  for  those  of 
Italian  manufacture:  thickness,  from  a  minimum  of  1  mm.  to  a  maximum  of 
200  mm.  (2  cm.) ;  diameter,  from  a  minimum  of  3-4-5  mm.  to  a  maximum  of 
1,000  mm.  (10  cm.).  Imported  wheels  are  generally  of  the  following  sizes: 
thickness,  from  a  minimum  of  1  mm.  to  a  maximum  of  80  mm.;  diameter,  from  a 
minimum  of  4-5-6  mm.  to  a  maximum  of  600  mm.  (6  cm.).  Among  the  principal 
foreign  firms  supplying  abrasive  wheels  to  the  Italian  market,  the  product  of 
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one  United  States  manufacturer  is  particularly  well  known,  especially  among 
the  more  important  Italian  consumers.  This  firm  conducted  an  extensive  adver- 
tising campaign  when  it  first  entered  the  Italian  market.  Its  agents  have  also 
been  supplied  with  stocks  of  goods  in  deposit,  and  from  time  to  time  their  tech- 
nical representatives  are  sent  to  Italy  for  short  periods  in  order  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  types  of  abrasive  wheels  which  are  most  suitable  for 
the  Italian  market  requirements. 

A  German  brand,  although  considered  inferior  in  quality  to  the  American 
product,  is  sold  in  Italy  in  fairly  large  quantities  owing  to  its  low  price.  It  too 
has  been  extensively  advertised  in  this  territory. 

Other  brands  which  enjoy  a  fairly  good  demand  in  Italy  include  those 
manufactured  by  firms  in  the  United  States,  Austria,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Norway. 

PRICES 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  series  of  prices  quoted  for  this  product,  as  they  vary 
widely  according  to  sizes  and  quality.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  however, 
an  abrasive  wheel  of  25  mm.  thickness  and  305  mm.  diameter  is  at  present  sold 
by  the  Italian  industry  at  a  price  varying  from  40  lire  to  60  lire  ($3.33  to  $5), 
while  the  lowest  price  at  which  this  size  can  be  sold  by  foreign  suppliers  is 
70  lire  ($5.83) . 

As  a  general  rule  payments  are  effected  30  days  after  receipt  of  goods,  or, 
in  case  of  goods  sent  on  consignment,  when  the  goods  are  sold. 

The  consumption  in  Italy  of  abrasive  wheels  is  regular  and  of  considerable 
importance,  and  it  wTould  seem  that  the  use  of  these  wheels  is  increasing  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  now  being  adopted  by  practically  all  Italian 
industries.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  abrasive  wheels  would  undoubtedly 
find  a  market  in  Italy  for  their  product,  provided  of  course  prices  are  satisfac- 
tory and  supplies  can  be  delivered  in  a  reasonably  short  time. 

ITALIAN  SENEGA  ROOT  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  March  31,  1934. — Italian  consumption  of  senega  root  varies  from 
about  12  to  15  tons  a  year.  Sales  of  the  natural  root,  which  is  approximately 
3  to  4  cents  cheaper  per  pound,  are  larger  than  those  of  the  washed,  cleaned,  or 
strained  varieties. 

The  buying  season  for  senega  root  in  Italy  usually  opens  in  June,  when 
offers  are  submitted  for  new  harvest  root.  Shipments  are  made  in  July,  August, 
and  later  for  delivery  before  the  winter  months,  consumption  being  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  that  period,  sometimes  continuing  until  March  or  April 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  winter.  No  purchases  in  producing  countries  by 
large  importers  are  made  later  than  the  autumn,  and  all  sales  are  subject  to  a 
guarantee  that  the  senega  root  is  of  the  new  crop.  Since  some  exporters  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  sell  on  the  London  and  Hamburg  markets,  con- 
sumers in  Italy  are  often  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  prices  in  these  Euro- 
pean markets  which  are  lower  than  quotations  by  the  original  exporters.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  Canadian  exporters  of  senega  root  to  Italy. 

PRICES  AND  SELLING  METHODS 

While  some  four  years  ago  the  price  of  senega  root  c.i.f.  Italian  ports  was 
65  to  70  cents  per  pound,  at  the  present  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar,  some  sales  have  been  made  at  the  minimum  of  30  cents.  Dur- 
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mg  the  post-war  period  1923-24,  prices  reached  their  highest  levels  at  around  90 
cents. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  methods  of  selling  senega  root  on  the  Italian 
market,  prices  are  quoted  c.i.f.  principal  Italian  ports  such  as  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
Venice,  Naples,  and  Trieste,  for  direct  shipments  from  Canada.  Payment  is 
made  against  shipping  documents  through  a  bank  in  Italy  in  the  city  of  the 
buyer,  on  arrival  of  steamer,  in  Canadian  funds  or  otherwise,  according  to  agree- 
ment, weights  at  loading  point;  2  per  cent  allowance  and  insurance  are  included 
in  the  sales  price.  As  there  is  no  direct  steamship  connection  between  Canadian 
Atlantic  ports  and  Trieste,  shipments  to  that  point  must  be  made  either  to  Genoa 
or  via  Liverpool,  which  entails  some  loss  of  time. 

TRADE  OF  GREECE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1933 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Canadian  dollar:  77  drachmae  in  1927-31,  120  drachmae  in  1932,  127 
drachmae  in  1933,  also  77  stabilized  drachmae  (at  par).  All  tons  mentioned  are 
metric  tons  (2,205  pounds)  ;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds.) 

Athens,  April  7,  1934. — According  to  the  statistics  issued  by  the  Greek 
Ministry  of  National  Economy,  the  total  trade  between  Greece  and  Canada 
amounted  in  1933  to  77,506  tons  valued  at  244,013,000  drachmae  (104,638,000 
stabilized  drachmae),  against  31,295  tons  valued  at  69,982,000  drachmae 
(64,804,000  stabilized  drachmae)  in  1932. 

The  total  trade  figures  for  1933  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Greek  imports 
of  Canadian  wheat,  allowed  entry  at  most-favoured-nation  rates,  in  exception 
to  the  tenfold  increased  maximum  tariff  applying  to  goods  coming  from  non- 
treaty  countries,  such  as  Canada. 

IMPORTS 

A  table  of  detailed  Greek  imports  from  Canada  in  1933  and  1932  is  given 


below: — 

1933  1932 

Kg.  Drachmae  Kg.  Drachmae 

Total  •                               77,461,000  242,796.632  31.228.000  67,927.000 

Wheat                                       77,455,000  242.551.032  31.115,035  67.337.672 

Woodpulp       19,675  153.000 

Wheat  flour       87.104  355.000 

All  other  articles                              6.002  245,600  6.186  81.328 


Greek  imports  from  Canada  amounted  in  1933  to  77,461  tons  valued  at 
242,796,000  drachmae  (104,116,000  stabilized  drachmae),  against  31,228  tons 
valued  at  67,927,000  drachmae  (63,508,000  stabilized  drachmae)  in  1932,  an 
increase  of  154  per  cent  in  tonnage.  The  1933  imports  were  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  wheat. 

The  tenfold  increased  maximum  tariff  of  Greece,  applying  since  November 
28,  1931,  on  goods  originating  in  non-treaty  countries  such  as  Canada,  remained 
in  force  also  during  the  calendar  year  1933. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  import  of  Canadian 
wheat,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  as  well  as  of  price,  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment authorized  entry  during  the  year  of  86,000  tons  of  Canadian  wheat  at  most- 
favoured-nation rates,  in  exception  to  the  tenfold  maximum  tariff  referred  to. 
In  accordance  with  official  Greek  statistics,  77,455  tons  of  Canadian  wheat  valued 
at  242,551,000  drachmae  were  imported  during  the  year  against  the  quota  men- 
tioned. 
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A  table  showing  distribution  of  the  wheat  import  trade  of  Greece  for  1933 
and  1932  is  given  on  a  previous  page. 


EXPORTS 


Greek  exports  to  Canada  in  1933  and  1932  were  as  follows: — 

1933  1932 


Total  

Cheese  

Currants  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Olives  

Cognac  

Spirituous  beverages.  .  . . 

Raw  hides  

Carpets,  woollen  

All  other  articles  


Kg. 

Drachmae 

Kg. 

Drachmae 

45,435 

1,215,840 

67,000 

2,055.000 

857 

24,500 

1,173 

52,500 

1 6,068 

335,000 

16,022 

275,000 

64 

11,000 

4.213 

36,000 

29,025 

201,000 

230 

15,300 

618 

29,200 

183 

10,000 

67 

567,040 

138 

530,800 

3,262 

824,000 

24,000 

238,000 

16,515 

121,500 

Exports  from  Greece  to  Canada  have  thus  been  reduced  from  67  tons  valued 
at  2,055,000  drachmae  (1,296,000  stabilized  drachmae)  in  1932  to  45  tons  valued 
at  1,215,840  drachmae  (522,000  stabilized  drachmae)  in  1933. 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  of  trade  between  Canada  and 
Greece  that  the  balance  is  highly  in  favour  of  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitive 
tariff  applying  against  Canadian  goods  upon  their  entry  into  Greece.  In  terms 
of  drachmae  this  unfavourable  balance  to  Greece  stood  at  241,581,000  in  1933 
against  65,872,000  drachmae  in  1932,  or  an  increase  of  175,709,000  against  Greece. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  foregoing  figures,  which  are  issued  by  the  Greek 
Ministry  of  National  Economy,  do  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  foreign 
trade  movement  between  Canada  and  Greece,  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  compiled;  imports  are  credited  to  the  country  from  which  shipment  is 
effected  to  Greece,  whereas  exports  are  credited  to  the  country  of  immdiate  des- 
tination. Thus  it  is  believed  that  Canadian  wheat  and  other  products  find  their 
way  into  Greece  through  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas 
Greek  tobacco,  carpets,  olives,  olive  oil,  and  other  produce  also  reach  Canada 
via  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy. 

In  this  connection  Canadian  import  and  export  figures  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  March  31,  1932  and  1933,  compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
are  quoted  for  comparative  purposes: — 

Canadian  Imports  from  Greece 


1931-32  L932-33 

Total  imports   $104,492  $45,041 

Currants,  dried   7.695  9,301 

Figs,  dried   8.832  4,271 

Raisins     207 

Fruits,  prepared,  n.o.p.  (except  dried)   19,438  10,897 

Vegetables,  canned   39  328 

Olive  oil,  edible   130  694 

Distilled  spirits   11.127  2.613 

Wines,  non-sparkling   31   

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   1.253  4(5 

Furs,  undressed   5.482  2.622 

Wool  carpets   47,364   

Mercury  k     105 

Container?,  n.o.p.  (packages)   863  206 

All  other  articles   2,238  7,751 
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Canadian  Exports  to  Greece 

1931-32  1932-33 

Total  exports                                                                 $2,412,035  $341,521 

Wheat   2,351,725  ,333,940 

Flour  of  wheat   26,100  3,506 

Rubber  tires   121   

Fibres  and  textiles   3,198   

Woodpulp   7,747   

Paper  board  (including  wall  board)   1,216   

Farm  implements  and  machinery   176  6 

Aluminium  manufactures     62 

Coal   13,968  3,038 

Films   202   

All  other  articles   7,582  969 


CONCLUSION 

Canadian  export  trade  to  Greece  during  the  year  under  review  has  been  car- 
ried on,  as  in  1932,  under  the  tenfold  maximum  tariff  handicap  applying  against 
non-treaty  countries.  In  spite  of  this  hindrance,  however,  substantial  quantities 
of  Canadian  wheat  have  entered  the  Greek  market  under  special  tariff  provisions, 
this  commodity  constituting  an  import  of  prime  necessity  to  Greece. 

Due  to  the  necessity  of  balancing  payments,  imports  have  continued  to  be 
subject  to  quota  and  exchange  restrictions,  and  increased  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  application  and  development  of  the  exchange-of-products  or  barter  policy 
in  dealings  with  a  number  of  countries.  In  this  connection  most-favoured-nation 
tariff  treatment  has  been  extended  to  Canadian  wheat  provided  this  is  imported 
in  exchange  for  Greek  products  exported  to  Canada  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  such  wheat  imports.  Intensive  endeavours  have  been  and  are 
being  made  to  take  advantage  of  this  opening  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  export 
trade,  but  in  view  of  the  limited  amount  of  visible  exports  from  Greece  to  Canada 
this  is  meeting  with  serious  difficulties. 


FUR  TRADE  IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  Argentine  gold  peso  equals  96^  cents  Canadian  at  par) 

Buenos  Aires,  March  28,  1934. — Furs  are  used  quite  extensively  during  the 
Argentine  winter,  with  the  result  that  each  year  there  are  some  considerable 
importations.  Unfortunately,  the  statistics  do  not  differentiate  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  furs,  but  the  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  countries 
of  origin  and  total  quantities  imported  for  the  years  1930,  1931,  and  1932:  — 

1930  1931  1932 

Kilos  Kilos  Kilos 

Fur  trimmings   8,550  2.218  706 

France   7,778  1.626  379 

United  Kingdom     190  210 

Germany   706  393  102 

Fur  coats,  ordinary  quality   10,498  7.671  3,030 

France   9,974  6,560  2,785 

United  Kingdom   176  884  162 

Made    up    articles    of     furs,    not  otherwise 

mentioned   1,169  217  3,100 

Bolivia       1.805 

Germany   514  119  672 

France.  .'   477  74  246 

Furs,  not  otherwise  mentioned   90,503  60,634  39.419 

Germany   50,293  36,296  21.568 

France   20,094  10,768  8.704 

Australia       2,308 

Italy   7,048  2.775  1.829 

China   455  956  1,292 

United  Kingdom   4.031  2.459  1.002 

Canada   248  395  894 
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The  furs  shown  as  imported  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom represent  purchases  at  the  London,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  the  Continental, 
fur  auctions.  Many  furs  so  purchased  are  sent  for  dyeing  and  cutting  to  Ger- 
many, France,  and  sometimes  Italy  before  being  shipped  to  Argentina.  Direct 
imports  from  countries  of  production  are  confined  principally  to  raw  furs  and 
consist  of  silver,  white,  and  blue  foxes  from  Canada  and  Russia,  silver  foxes 
from  the  United  States  and  Norway,  rabbit  skins  from  Australia  and  China, 
opossum  from  Australia,  guanaco  and  vicuna  from  Bolivia,  and  stone  martens 
from  France. 

NATIVE  ARGENTINE  FURS 

There  are  a  number  of  fur-bearing  animals  indigenous  to  Argentina,  but  per- 
haps the  best  known  are  the  nutria,  guanaco,  and  the  vicuna.  The  other  principal 
fur  bearers  are  the  following:  skunks,  opossums,  chinchilla  rats,  rabbits,  wild 
cats,  jaguars,  otters,  monkeys,  and  types  of  foxes  known  as  red  and  grey.  The 
fur  from  these  latter  animals  is  generally  considered  inferior  to  those  produced 
in  countries  with  a  colder  climate. 

Skinning  is  usually  begun  in  June,  the  Argentine  late  autumn. 

Argentina  exports  small  quantities  of  furs  to  different  countries,  as  the  1932 
figures  in  gold  pesos  given  with  the  1931  figures  in  parentheses  indicate: — 

Nutria,  37,366  (51,509) —Germany,  United  States,  United  Kingdom. 

Guanaco,  91,991  (81,130)  .—United  States. 

Weasels,  39,561  (41,848).— Germany,  United  Kingdom. 

Mountain  lion,  17,218  (26,851).— United  States. 

Rabbit,  22,195  (10,820)  .—Belgium,  United  States. 

Foxes,  85,901  (143,186).— United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany. 

SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIBUTION  AND  MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

Most  of  the  furs  sold  in  Argentina  are  imported  by  large  wholesalers  who 
send  their  buyers  to  London  and  Leipzig  each  year  for  the  principal  fur  auctions. 
The  furs  are  then  sold  to  various  retailers  who  usually  do  their  own  curing,  cut- 
ting, and  making  up,  although  there  are  also  numbers  of  retail  establishments 
which  are  not  equipped  for  this  work,  and  which  send  their  furs  to  other  houses  to 
be  finished.  In  addition,  there  are  several  large  retailers  who  do  their  own  buying 
and  importation. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  purchases  are  made  in  London,  some  wholesalers 
and  larger  retailers  are  beginning  to  import  direct  from  the  fur  farms  or  fur 
dealers  at  a  fixed  price.  Although  the  experience  of  most  buyers  has  shown  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  saving  on  the  cost  of  direct  trade,  nevertheless  it  has  the 
advantage  of  early  delivery.  As  the  buying  season  depends  on  the  fur  auctions, 
most  imported  furs  arrive  towards  the  end  of  February  and  March,  whereas 
diicct  imports  may  be  effected  for  January. 

Owing  to  a  comparatively  mild  winter,  the  principal  outlet  for  furs  in  Argen- 
tina is  in  boas  and  fur  trimmings.  Fur  evening  wraps  are  quite  common,  but 
generally  fur  coats  are  not  required.  Silver,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  blue  and  white, 
fox  furs  are  in  general  demand  and  represent  a  good  proportion  of  the  imports. 
Because  of  high  customs  duties  on  made-up  furs,  fox  pelts  are  almost  invariably 
imported  in  the  raw  state.  Some  furs,  such  as  rabbit  skins,  are  still  brought  in 
cut  and  cured,  as  the  duties  are  payable  by  weight  and  the  saving  in  weight  is 
often  sufficient  to  offset  the  increase  in  duties  on  the  raw  furs.  Expensive  furs 
requiring  special  handling  such  as  the  Russian  sable  are  also  imported  cured 
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and  sometimes  made  up,  but  the  local  industry  is  in  a  position  to  handle  all 
ordinary  curing,  cutting,  and  sometimes  dyeing.  The  imports  of  made-up  coats, 
collars,  or  other  garments  are  greatly  restricted  by  customs  duties. 

Generally  speaking,  Argentina  is  not  a  large  consumer  of  first-class  furs, 
there  being  a  larger  demand  for  medium-priced  skins. 


DUTIES  AND  PACKING  REQUIREMENTS 


The  duty  on  all  furs  entering  Argentina,  whether  raw,  cured,  or  made  up, 
is  57  per  cent,  plus  the  temporary  10  per  cent  additional  surcharge,  on  various 
appraisal  values.  The  following  are  the  basic  appraisal  values  charged  on  furs 
of  interest  to  Canada:  — 

Gold  Pesos  per  Kg. 

L  Sih'er  and  blue  fox,  mink,  marten   40 

2.  Rabbit  skins   8 

3.  Skunk,  white  fox,  beaver,  otter,  mink   14 

4.  Hudson  seal   25 

The  above  valuations  are  per  kilogram  legal  net  weight — that  is,  the  furs 
weighed  with  their  immediate  wrappings.  When  furs  are  imported  made  up  into 
quilts  or  rugs,  these  valuations  must  be  increased  by  10  per  cent.  Coats  made 
of  furs  included  in  items  2  and  3  are  appraised  at  40  per  cent  over  the  basic 
rates,  and  when  made  of  those  shown  in  items  1  and  4,  the  increase  is  20  per  cent, 
For  other  made-up  garments  such  as  boar?,  collars,  ties,  and  similar  items,  the 
appraisals  are  increased  by  20  per  cent  for  the  furs  in  items  2  and  3  and  10  per 
cent  for  items  1  and  4.  Strips  of  fur  for  trimmings  are  imported  at  the  basic 
rate.  When  imported  raw  with  heads,  feet,  and  tails  all  furs  carry  a  discount 
of  30  per  cent  of  the  appraisal  values. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  duties  are  paid  on  the  legal  net  weight,  it  is 
most  important  to  see  that  furs  shipped  to  this  market  are  properly  wrapped  up 
in  paper  before  packing  in  the  wooden  case,  as  if  omitted  the  furs  will  be  weighed 
for  duty  purposes  together  with  the  case. 


EXCHANGE 

As  furs  must  be  classed  as  luxury  articles,  it  would  doubtless  be  difficult  to 
obtain  permits  for  exchange  to  pay  for  such  imports.  For  this  reason  certain 
imports  this  season  have  been  paid  for  on  the  free  market,  and  it  is  probable 
that  payment  for  a  good  percentage  of  the  total  imports  will  be  effected  in  this 
manner. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

There  is  a  certain  opening  for  direct  importation  from  Canada  in  raw  silver, 
blue,  and  white  fox  skins.  Little  interest  has  been  shown  in  direct  trading  in 
other  pelts,  probably  because  the  demand  for  other  types  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to  warrant  single  shipments.  While  admittedly  the  exchange  situation  is  not 
inviting,  nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  importers  would  be  willing  to  guarantee 
to  purchase  exchange  on  the  open  market  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods;  in  other 
words,  they  might  pay  foreign  currency  against  documents  if  an  exchange  permit 
could  not  be  secured. 

This  office  has  received  several  inquiries  for  direct  connections  with  Cana- 
dian fur  farmers  and  exporters,  and  interested  firms  should  communicate  with 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  with 
a  view  to  arranging  connections  for  next  season. 
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PULP  TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  1933 

J.  A.  Laxgley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  April  9,  1934. — Running  hand  in  hand  with  a  10  per  cent  increased 
production  of  paper  and  a  39-3  per  cent  production  of  rayon,  the  consumption 
of  pulp  in  Japan  increased  accordingly,  resulting  in  a  larger  domestic  manufac- 
ture and  also  in  increased  imports.  No  official  figures  of  the  domestic  production 
are  as  yet  available,  but  according  to  reliable  information,  the  production  of 
sulphite  pulp  for  1933  amounted  to  372,881  long  tons,  and  of  groundwood  pulp 
to  310,581  long  tons.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  pulp  in  Japan 
is  consumed  by  the  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  remainder  by 
four  smaller  companies.  Production  of  pulp  by  these  companies  during  1933  is 
stated  to  be  as  follows: — 


.Sulphite  pulp — ■  Long  Tons 

Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company   351,381 

Others— 

Hokuyetsu  Paper  Manufacturing  Company   10.000 

Kabafuto  Lumber  and  Paper  Company   1.300 

Oryokko  Paper  Manufacturing  Company   7.200 


Total  i   372.881 

Groundwood  pulp — 

Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company   294.331 

Others — 

Tokai  Paper  Supply  Company   1.200 

Hokuyetsu  Paper  Mfg.  Company   10.000 

Kabafuto  Lumber  and  Paper  Company   2,650 

Oryokko  Paper  Manufacturing  Company   2,400 


Total   310,581 


At  the  end  of  1933  the  number  of  mills  producing  pulp  under  the  direction 
of  the  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  numbered  twenty-three,  one  of  which 
was  engaged  solely  in  pulp  production.  Timber  consumed  during  the  year  by  the 
Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  amounted  to  69,456,580  cubic  feet;  by  the 
Hokuyetsu  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  to  2,107,230  cubic  feet;  and  by  three 
others  to  roughly  2,000,000  cubic  feet.  Pulp  consumed  by  seven  members  of  the 
Japan  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  during  1933  showed  an  increase  of  11*4 
per  cent  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Chemical  pulp  consumed  by  the 
companies  that  produce  it  in  their  own  mills,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement, 
increased  by  21*1  per  cent,  but  purchases  decreased  by  9-2  per  cent.  In  ground- 
wood  pulp,  both  that  produced  in  mills  connected  with  the  consumers  and  that 
purchased  showed  increases,  the  former  of  8-2  per  cent  and  the  latter  of  10-6 
per  cent.  It  must  be  noted  that  of  the  seven  companies  forming  the  Japan  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Association,  only  two  produce  pulp  in  their  own  plants,  namely 
the  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Hokuyetsu  Paper  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  The  other  five  must  purchase  either  domestic  or  foreign  pulp  in 
the  open  market.  Of  the  pulp  so  purchased  the  consumption  of  foreign  supplies 
during  1933  showed  an  increase  of  22-5  per  cent  in  sulphite  and  3,223-8  per  cent 
in  groundwood. 

Consumption  of  Pulp  in  Japan 


1032  1033  Per  Cent 

Sulphite —  Lbs.  Lbs.  Inc. or  Deft 

Own  produced   507.844.454  724.243.072  +  21.1 

Purchased   183,431,838  166.577.510  -  9.2 

Ground — 

Own  produced   521,918.857  565,007,772  +  8.2 

Purchased   6.400.170  7.077.003  +  10.6 

Total   1.300.595.310  1,463,005,447  +    11  1 

Or  in  long  tons   581,640  6r>3.127 
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Consumption  of  Foreign  Pulp  in  Purchased  Pulp 


Sulphite 
Ground. 


1 932 
Lbs. 
60,579,807 


74,995,235 
1,751,676 


1933 
Lbs. 


Per  Cent 
Inc.  or  Dec. 


+  22.5 
+  3223.8 


52,700 


IMPORTS 


The  importation  of  pulp  during  1933  when  compared  with  1932  showed  an 
increase  of  58-1  per  cent  in  quantity  and  76-6  per  cent  in  value.  This  is  due,  as 
-rated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  to  an  increased  demand  for  pulp  from  both 
the  paper  and  rayon  manufacturing  industries.  It  is  unfortunate  that  as  yet 
the  Japanese  customs  authorities  have  not  separately  classified  pulp  for  the 
rayon  industries  but  include  it  in  pulp  for  the  paper  manufacturing  industry. 
For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  quote  accurate  figures  on 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  rayon  manufacturing  industry;  but  it  is  considered 
in  the  trade  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  into  Japan  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  rayon.  As  this  industry  is  a  very  profitable  one  and  the  number 
of  plants  is  increasing,  many  inquiries  have  been  received  for  Canadian  pulp 
suitable  for  use  in  this  industry.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  new  Canadian  sources 
of  supply  could  compete  in  price  with  American  and  Norwegian  pulp,  there  would 
be  a  large  market  available  in  Japan  for  Canadian  pulp  as  the  Dominion  is  more 
favourably  situated  than  other  sources  of  supply.  From  the  average  cost  of  pulp 
imported  into  Japan  from  various  countries,  shown  in  the  appended  table,  it 
may  be  possible  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  pulp  purchased,  and  whether  it 
is  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  or  for  the  rayon  industry.  It  will  be  seen 
that  pulp  from  France  shows  the  highest  import  price,  followed  by  that  from 
Norway,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Sweden,  and  Canada.  It 
is  therefore  permissible  to  say  that  pulp  for  rayon  manufacturing  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  the  first-mentioned  countries.  Canada  still  leads  in  quantity,  supply- 
ing nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  during  1933,  followed  by  the  United 
States  and  by  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  development  in  the  Japanese  rayon  manufactur- 
ing industry  with  its  increased  demand  for  pulp,  a  number  of  influential  Japanese 
business  men  have  established  the  Eastern  Manchurian  Rayon  Pulp  Company 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  15,000,000  yen,  a  quarter  of  which  has  been  paid 
up.  It  is  said  that  this  company  has  secured  from  the  Manchukuo  authorities 
the  right  to  develop  forest  resources  in  Kirin  Province.  Reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  limits  secured  contain  rich  coniferous  wood  in  such  quantities  as  will 
enable  the  company  to  supply  annually  40,000  metric  tons  of  pulp  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  this  concern,  the  cost  of 
production  of  pulp  suitable  for  rayon  purposes  will  be  212-80  yen  per  metric  ton. 

The  production  by  chemical  process  of  a  straw  pulp  has  been  recently 
started  as  a  by-product  of  the  chlorine  industry  by  the  Asahi  Electric  Chemical 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  production  so  far  has  been  small  and  is  being 
carried  on  more  or  less  as  an  experiment,  although  a  quantity  of  paper  produced 
from  this  type  of  pulp  is  being  tried  out  in  the  Government  printing  office  here. 
It  is  not  known  as  yet  whether  or  not  it  has  any  commercial  value. 
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Imports  of  Pulp  into  Japan  by  Quantity 

1932  1933  Per  Cent 

Lbs.  Lbs.         Inc.  or  Dec. 

Canada                                                     60,741,334  105,122,667       +  73.1 

Mechanical   (  933) 

(26.60%)  (29.11%) 

United  States                                            49.916.133  100,703,467  +101.7 

(21.86%)  (27.89%) 

Norway                                                      48,738.133  70,299.867       +  44.2 

(21.34%)  (19.47%) 

Sweden                                                       36.337,333  58.620.933       +  61.3 

(15.91%)  (16.23%) 

Germany                                                     16.121,600  7,504,400       -  53.6 

(7.06%)  (2.08%) 

Czechoslovakia                                                222.667  1.001.466  +349.7 

(0.10%)  (0.28%) 

France                                                            786,266  136,401        -  82.6 

(0.34%)  (0.04%) 

Netherlands                                                  183,333  8,400       -  95.4 

(0.08%  (  ) 

Other                                                          15.323,468  17,718,799       +  15.6 

(6.71%)  (4.90%) 


Total                                                  228.371.200  361.116.400       +  58.1 

(100.00%)  (100.00%) 

Value  (In  Yen) 

1932  1933  Per  Cent 

Lbs.  Lbs.         Inc.  or  Dec. 

United  States                                             3,951,941  7,801.822       +  97.4 

(25.78%)  (28.82%) 

Norway                                                        4.115.282  7.577.849       +  84.1 

(26.85%)  (28.00%) 

Canada — 

(Mechanical  pulp  in  1932,  Y8.00)          3.144.104  6.043.374       +  92.3 

(20.51%)  (22.33%) 

Sweden                                                       1.792,181  3.571.750       +  99.3 

(11.69%)  (13.20%) 

Germany                                                       1.293.265  621,946       -  51.9 

(8.44%)  (2.30%) 

Czechoslovakia                                                  15.654  96.061  +513.6 

(0.10%)  (0.36%) 

France                                                            108,187  25.936       -  76.0 

(0.71%)  (0.09%) 

Netherlands                                                      14.344  971        —  93.2 

(0.09%)  (  ) 

Other                                                              893,779  1,326.641        +  48.4 

(5.83%)  (4.90%) 


Total                                                  15,328,745        27,066.350  +  76.6 

(100.00%)  (100.00%) 

Average  Cost  of  Importation  for  Pulp  per  Pound 

1932  1933 

Yen  per  Lb.  Yen  per  Lb. 

France                                                                               0.137  0.190 

Norway                                                                             0.084  0.107 

Czechoslovakia                                                                      0.070  0.095 

Germany                                                                           0.080  0.082 

United  States                                                                       0.079  0.079 

Sweden                                                                                0.049  0.060 

Canada                                                                              0.051  0.057 


Total   0.067  0.074 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  JAPAN  IN  1933 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Tokyo,  April  7,  1934. — In  terms  of  the  depreciated  yen  currency,  imports 
into  Japan  in  1933  increased  by  34  per  cent  over  those  in  1932,  while  in  1932 
the  increase  was  17  per  cent  over  1931 — that  is,  the  total  increase  was  from 
1,235,672,566  ven  in  1931  to  1,431,461,226  ven  in  1932,  to  1,917,219,858  yen  in 
1933. 

Last  year  it  was  possible,  on  the  basis  of  figures  then  available,  to  compute 
in  terms  of  gold  the  actual  difference  in  trade  which  these  yen  figures  suggested. 
It  was  found  that,  in  terms  of  gold,  the  values  of  commodities  imported  had 
actually  decreased  by  34  per  cent  in  1932  from  the  1931  figures.  As  against  this, 
there  was  necessary  an  upward  adjustment  due  to  the  continued  fall  in  world 
prices  of  commodities. 

This  year,  however,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  also  had  gone 
off  the  gold  standard,  such  a  comparison  would  be  hard  to  make.  In  American 
dollars  at  the  average  rates  of  exchange  for  the  three  years,  the  import  trade 
may  be  said  to  have  been  approximately  as  follows:  1931.  $620,000,000;  1932, 
$411,000,000;  1933,  $500,000,000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that,  in  terms  of  American  dollars,  the 
trade  has  increased  considerably  in  1933  over  1932.  The  rates  of  exchange  taken 
have  been  as  follows:  1931,  one  yen,  48  cents;  1932,  28-7  cents;  1933,  26  cents. 
As  against  these  value  figures,  however,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  as  stated  above, 
that  values  of  commodities  were  still  going  down  in  1932,  thus  mitigating  against 
the  drastic  fall  in  values  by  a  comparatively  larger  quantity.  On  the  other  hand, 
values  were  going  up  in  1933  in  terms  of  American  dollars,  and  therefore  the 
increase  in  values  of  almost  25  per  cent  does  not  reflect  an  equal  increase  in 
total  amount  of  imports. 

Comparisons  in  terms  of  American  dollars  are  probably  more  accurate  now 
than  such  comparisons  in  terms  of  gold,  since  the  largest  imports  into  Japan 
came  from  the  United  States.  However,  in  terms  of  French  francs,  the  import 
trade  of  Japan  was  as  follows  during  the  three  years  under  discussion:  1931, 
15,198,766,000;   1932,  10,163,373,000;   1933,  9,586^100,000. 

This  wrould  be  a  fair  criterion  only  if  figures  for  the  total  imports  of  other 
world  countries  were  also  available  to  this  office  for  comparison.  Since  these 
figures  are  not  available,  it  is  preferable  to  make  comparison  in  terms  of 
American  dollars. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1933  imports  of  raw  materials  amounted  to 
62  per  cent  by  value  of  the  total  imports,  as  compared  to  58-7  per  cent  in  1932 
and  55-5  per  cent  in  1931.  In  the  same  way,  imports  of  semi-manufactured  goods 
rose  to  17-3  per  cent,  as  compared  to  14-5  per  cent  in  1932  and  15-1  per  cent 
in  1931. 

In  other  words,  and  discounting  imports  of  food,  the  total  imports  of  fully 
manufactured  goods  in  1933  only  amounted  to  11*5  per  cent  of  all  imports  as 
against  14-9  per  cent  in  1932  and  16  per  cent  in  1931.  This  is  a  very  good  index 
to  the  progress  of  industrialization  in  Japan,  and  shows  more  than  any  other 
figures  could  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  trade  in  any  but  a  few  special 
lines  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  following  discussion,  by  groups  of  imports,  will  review  as  completely  as 
possible  the  movements  of  goods  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  into  Japan. 
In  all  cases  wThere  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  volume  of  the  goods 
imported,  the  figures  for  the  previous  year,  and  sometimes  those  for  1931,  will 
be  given  within  parentheses. 
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GROUP  I.     PLANTS  AXD  ANIMALS,  LIVING 

The  total  imports  under  this  group  heading  were  valued  at  1,420,424  yen 
(1,196,903  yen  in  1932).  Thus  imports  have  consistently  gone  up  in  value  over 
the  last  few  years,  but  it  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  of  what  they  consist.  There 
are  only  two  sub-headings,  one  for  horses,  of  which  100  were  imported  during  the 
year.  An  attempt  was  made  earlier  in  the  year  to  interest  army  authorities  in 
heavy-duty  Percheron  horses,  but  business  did  not  develop.  For  ordinary  farm 
or  draying  use,  oxen  are  still  used  very  largely,  whereas  the  army  needs  very 
few  heavy  horses,  due  to  extensive  mechanization.  Only  ten  head  of  cattle  were 
imported  during  the  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dairy  industry  is  becoming 
more  important.  In  November,  two  pairs  of  silver  foxes  were  imported  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  five  mink  for  breeding  during  the  year. 

GROUP  II.     GRAINS,  FLOURS,  STARCHES,  ETC 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  133,306,581  yen  (126,- 
755,331  yen).  Of  this  total  50,344,561  yen  consisted  of  imports  of  beans  and 
peas,  this  item  covering  imports  of  soya  beans.  Importations  of  oil-yielding  seeds 
totalled  22,096,084  yen,  and  of  rice  11,521,151  yen.  Wheat  imports  made  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  remainder,  and  totalled  568,032  short  tons  (44,384,004  yen)  as 
compared  with  829,562  short  tons  (49,572,437  yen)  in  1932.  A  report  on  the 
imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  Japan  in  1933  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1570  (March  3,  1934). 

The  only  other  grains  imported  of  interest  to  Canada  were  barley  (3,617 
short  tons)  and  Indian  corn  (2,226  short  tons).  In  the  case  of  barley,  the  bulk 
of  the  imports  came  from  Australia;  they  were  an  excellent  quality  of  malting 
barley  not  grown  in  Canada.  Practically  all  the  Indian  corn  imported  comes 
from  China  and  Manchuria  and  could  not  be  brought  in  from  other  countries 
because  of  the  wide  difference  in  price.  Corn  starch  is  an  import  that  has  been 
going  down  year  by  year;  some  200  tons  were  brought  in  in  1933  as  against 
6,000  tons  in  1931. 

GROUP  III.     BEVERAGES,  COMESTIBLES,  AND  TOBACCO 

Imports  under  this  heading  were1  valued  at  62,479,418  yen  (47,365,643  yen 
in  1932).  The  largest  single  items  are  sugar,  of  which  12,793,542  yen  (3,332,090 
yen)  was  imported;  salt,  11,709,350  yen  (5,555,735  yen)  ;  and  tobacco,  7,103,010 
yen  (5,087,760  yen).  These  three  items  alone  make  up  just  a  little  over  half  the 
total  imports  under  this  heading,  and  in  the  case  of  the  first  two,  sugar  and  salt, 
Canada  is  not  interested;  the  sugar  imported  is  not  refined,  and  Japan  is  well 
supplied  with  refineries.  Practically  all  the  salt  comes  from  the  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory,  and  is  produced  very  cheaply  by  the  drying  and  refining  of 
sea  salts.  The  Japanese  Government  Tobacco  Monopoly  import  some  excellent 
grades  from  the  United  States  through  a  New  York  representative  who  buys  on 
the  tobacco  exchange.  Japan  occasionally  imports  certain  types  of  manufactured 
tobaccos,  although  most  of  the  imports  are  from  Formosa.  In  these  types  of 
tobacco  there  is  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to  interest  the  Monopoly 
Bureau  through  the  New  York  offices  of  Japan's  largest  trading  companies. 
Imports  are  made  only  through  certain  recognized  dealers,  among  thorn  those 
larger  companies  who  may  import  on  licence  for  the  bureau.  One  Canadian 
company  was  able  to  sell  several  cases  of  cigarette  tobacco.  More  varieties 
might  be  sold  if  direct  representations  were  made  to  this  office. 

Some  500,000  gallon-  of  alcoholic  liquors  were  imported  into  Japan  in  1933 
valued  at  1,757,734  yen.  Of  this  over  400,000  gallons  were  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  wine-,  and  80.000  gallons  were  whisky.    Tn  the  case  of  the  latter,  Scotch 
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is  generally  preferred  'to  rye  whisky;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  Canadian  com- 
panies represented  here  have  among  them  a  good  share  of  the  market,  and  only 
ertising  will  enable  them  to  establish  themselves  further. 

Salted  fish  to  the  value  of  10,079,499  yen  (9,831,214  yen)  was  imported  during 
the  year.  Source-of-supply  figures  are  not  available  for  1933  but  in  1932  one- 
quarter  of  this  amount  was  imported  from  Canada  and  the  remainder  from 
Russia.  In  1932  some  of  the  fish  came  from  Canadian  fishermen,  but  this  year 
practically  all  the  salted  salmon  came  from  Japanese  fishermen  in  Canadian 
waters;  only  1,000  cases  of  the  fall  catch  came  from  Canadian  exporters. 

Other  fish  and  shell-fish  to  the  total  value  of  5,668,839  yen  was  imported, 
most  of  this  from  Russia,  although  a  small  proportion  came  from  Canada.  A 
large  part  of  this  was  undoubtedly  salmon  roe,  a  great  quantity  of  which  was 
imported  this  year  from  Japanese  packers  in  Canada. 

Approximately  240,000  pounds  of  butter  was  imported  into  Japan  in  1933, 
but  except  for  a  short  period  last  summer  when  the  Canadian  price  was  favour- 
able, imports  came  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  quotations  by  exporters  in 
these  countries  being  consistently  lower  than  those  of  any  competitors. 

About  2,350,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk  were  imported  as  compared  with 
4,878,000  pounds  in  1932  and  9,264,000  pounds  in  1931.  As  will  be  seen,  imports 
have  gone  down  regularly  over  the  last  three  years  by  50  per  cent  each  year. 
This  large  and  continuous  fall  is  significant  of  the  growing  home  production 
which  is  fast  off-setting  the  advantages  in  mass  production  which  certain  other 
producers  have  had  for  a  number  of  years.  By  amalgamating  with  two  of  the 
smaller  producers,  the  largest  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  world  has  set  up 
its  own  organization  to  sell  in  Japan  in  competition  with  the  present  association 
of  producers,  and  a  price  war  may  develop. 

Canned  fruit  and  vegetables  were  imported  to  the  value  of  22,158  yen  as 
compared  to  69,198  yen  in  1932  and  92,524  yen  in  1931.  This  also  is  a  fast- 
falling  trade,  kept  up  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  advertising  efforts  in  favour  of 
the  more  widely  distributed  products. 

In  the  list  of  items  covered  in  this  group,  the  only  one  of  interest  to  Canada 
which  has  actuallv  shown  an  increase  is  fresh  and  frozen  beef,  imports  being 
valued  at  5,267,296  yen  (4,479,538  yen),  and  the  quantity  being  11,927  short 
tons  (11,576).  The  bulk  of  this  was  fresh  beef  which  came  from  China  or  Man- 
churia; Australia  is  credited  with  766  tons.  Australian  prices  throughout  the 
year  rendered  Canadian  beef  quite  uncompetitive. 

GROUP  IV.     SKINS,  HAIRS,  BONES,  HORNS,  TUSKS,  ETC.,  AND  MANUFACTURES 

This  group  is  important  to  Canada  only  for  the  two  items  hides  and  leather. 
Imports  under  the  general  heading  amounted  to  30,710,127  yen  (19.823,834  yen), 
while  imports  under  the  two  sections  mentioned  above  were  17,477,631  yen 
(11,514,177  yen).  The  remainder,  amounting  to  over  13,000,000  yen,  consisted 
of  animal  hairs — chiefly  hog  bristles  from  China,  shells  of  molluscs  from  neigh- 
bouring Far  Eastern  countries,  animal  bones  (from  China),  tusks,  and  horns. 

Leather  manufactures  now  account  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total, 
76,996  yen  as  against  125,600  yen  in  1932.  This  total  represents  about  $20,000, 
of  which  about  a  third  was  belting;  another  third  was  sweat  leather  for  hats, 
from  Great  Britain.  Leather  belting  imports  were  valued  at  less  than  $7,000; 
high-quality  belting  from  Germany  sells  at  a  price  with  which  Canadian  firms 
could  not  compete. 

Imports  of  unfinished  leather  amounted  to  3,933,017  yen,  almost  two-thirds 
of  which  was  sheep  leather.  Dyed  or  coloured  cow  or  sheep  leather  accounted 
for  1,443,892  yen  or  215.927  pounds,  most  of  which  came  from  British  India.  A 
small  amount  of  sole  leather— 30,833  pounds  valued  at  45,208  yen— entered  the 
country  at  an  average  price  of  about  35  cents  a  pound. 
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The  whole  leather  market  is  dominated  by  price.  In  1931  the  United  States 
supplied  one-third  of  the  market,  two-fifths  were  credited  to  India,  and  one-fifth 
to  Germany  and  Great  Britain  together.  During  1933,  however,  the  United 
States,  a  high-priced  source  of  supply  during  this  period  of  dislocated  exchanges, 
supplied  only  one-fifth  of  the  market  or  under  $200,000,  India  supplied  one- 
half,  and  Germany  and  Great  Britain  together  one-quarter. 

Under  the  item  of  hides  and  skins,  13,544,614  yen  was  spent  on  imports  as 
compared  to  7,896,507  yen  in  1932  and  a  still  smaller  amount  in  1931,  but  in 
quantity  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  due  to  the  demands  for  army  equip- 
ment. China  is  the  largest  source  of  supply  with  18.174,900  pounds,  followed 
by  the  United  States  with  14,359,800  pounds  and  Australia  with  1,922,100 
pounds.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  hides  credited  to 
the  United  States  were  Canadian  marketed  in  San  Francisco  or  New  York. 

GROUP  V.     OILS,  FATS,  WAXES,  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

This  is  an  important  import  group,  the  total  value  amounting  to  122,504,329 
yen  (111,746,458  yen).  Among  the  products  of  interest  to  Canada  under  this 
heading  is  beef  tallow,  importation  of  which  amounted  to  12,165  tons,  practically 
all  from  Australia,  with  a  small  quantity  from  Argentina.  An  initial  order  from 
Canada  was  placed  in  December.  Imports  of  stearin  totalled  391,623  pounds,  a 
decrease  from  1932  and  a  still  greater  decrease  from  1931.  Statistics  of  imports 
by  countries  of  origin  are  not  yet  available;  in  1932  Holland,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  soaps  in  1933  was  95,199  yen.  These  are  prac- 
tically all  special  soaps;  no  particular  make  has  any  extensive  market.  Imports 
of  perfumed  preparations  totalled  483,979  yen,  an  item  that  has  shrunk  within 
the  past  two  years  to  one-third  of  its  former  importance. 

GROUP  VI.     DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINES,  AND  EXPLOSIVES 

The  total  value  under  this  heading  amounted  to  108,653,688  yen  (80,992,- 
679  yen).  It  is  a  difficult  group  to  analyze,  as  so  many  various  kinds  of 
chemicals  are  imported  in  small  quantities.  The  most  important  single  item  is 
india  rubber,  imports  of  which  were  valued  at  29,685,229  yen  (15,988,733  yen). 

Hops  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities — 921,238  pounds  in  1933 — the 
bulk  of  them  from  Germany,  with  15  per  cent  from  Italy  and  Czechoslovakia 
together. 

Among  other  imports  included  under  this  general  heading  are  explosives — 
in  1933,  3,373,022  ven  (4,708.862  yen).  Imports  of  dynamite  amounted  to  onlv 
120  tons  (156,318  yen)  as  against  671  tons  (651,416  yen)  in  1932. 

GROUP  VII.     DYES,  PIGMENTS,  COATINGS,  AND  FILLING  MATTER 

The  total  value  of  this  group  was  16,991,400  yen  (17,082,245).  Half  of 
the  total  was  expended  on  synthetic  colours  valued  at  8,060,218  yen.  Direct 
cotton  colours  took  one-quarter  of  that  total,  followed  by  vat  colours,  acid 
colours,  mordant  and  acid  mordant  colours,  basic  colours,  with  small  amounts 
of  sulphide  colours  and  artificial  indigo.  Germany  supplied  about  55  per  cent 
of  the  requirements  in  1932  followed  by  Switzerland  (22  per  cent)  and  the  United 
States,  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain. 

Oxide  of  cobalt  was  imported  to  the  value  of  455,405  yen.  In  1932  approxi- 
mately 52  per  cent  came  from  Germany,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  and  by 
Canada  with  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  market.  It  appears  that  the  source 
of  supply  is  determined  by  price,  for  coming  from  Groat  Britain,  the  oxide  was 
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entered  at  about  7  yen  per  ton,  from  Germany  at  7-50  yen,  and  from  Canada 
at  8  yen. 

Carbon  black  is  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  1933  was  a  heavy  import 
year — 4,190  tons  as  compared  with  2,708  tons  in  1932.  About  99  per  cent  is 
from  the  United  States,  and  is  produced  from  cotton  waste. 

Lacquer  was  imported  from  China  and  French  Indo-China.  These  imports 
are  in  reality  of  lac,  which  is  the  raw  material,  and  not  of  prepared  lacquers. 
Pitch  and  asphalt  were  imported  to  a  certain  extent;  they  were  the  products  of 
oil  refineries  in  California  and  not  natural  pitch.  Printing  ink  was  imported  to 
the  value  of  180,623  yen — a  further  fall  in  the  continuous  decline  of  importa- 
tions. The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  were  the  principal 
sources  of  supply. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SIAM  IN  1933 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  values  in  this  report  are  in  Canadian  dollars.   The  Siamese  baht  or  tical  has  been 
converted  at  the  rate  of  one  baht  equals  47  cents  Canadian) 

Batavia,  Java,  March  1,  1934. — Conditions  in  Siam  during  1933  were 
unsettled  as  a  result  of  the  internal  political  situation  and  the  unsatisfactory 
marketing  conditions  in  the  rice  industry.  These  factors,  taken  with  the  world 
depression,  made  for  uncertainty  and  a  high  degree  of  caution.  However,  the 
economic  position  of  Siam  is  not  without  its  brighter  side  for,  while  rice  produc- 
tion and  export  give  a  relatively  small  return,  its  abundance  assures  the  majority 
of  the  population  of  an  adequate  food  supply.  Although  the  purchasing  power 
for  imported  goods  is  low,  there  is  little  actual  distress.  The  preliminary  returns 
indicate  that  the  trade  of  the  country  was  somewhat  improved  over  that  of  1931 
and  1932,  although  still  at  a  low  level  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION 

There  were  two  revolutions  in  Siam  during  the  year,  the  second  of  which 
was  more  violent  than  previous  ones,  and  business  operations  were  perforce  tem- 
porarily suspended.  A  constitutional  monarchy  has  now  replaced  the  former 
absolute  monarchy,  but  the  change  in  no  way  directly  involved  the  Crown,  and 
there  is  no  change  of  ruler.  The  situation  is  now  quiet  and  business  is  proceed- 
ing normally.  While  the  general  public  was  at  no  time  in  danger  during  these 
revolutionary  movements,  the  unrest  made  importers  chary  of  taking  on  new 
commitments  and  business  was  impeded. 

A  more  recent  internal  disturbance  was  a  strike  of  the  coolies  in  rice  mills 
and  on  the  docks.  This  was  more  of  a  threat  than  an  actual  danger  to  trade, 
since  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  labour  force  took  part  in  the  strike. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

Throughout  Siam's  internal  troubles  and  the  universal  depression  govern- 
ment finance  has  remained  in  a  fairly  sound  condition.  At  the  close  of  1933 
every  effort  was  being  made  to  balance  the  budget.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
Treasury  would  have  a  balance  of  some  $23,000,000,  of  which  over  $16,000,000 
is  held  in  the  form  of  internal  loans.  Estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1935,  anticipate  that  revenue  from  all  sources  will  amount  to  $34,780,000  and 
expenditures  to  slightly  less. 

Siamese  currency,  although  no  longer  on  the  gold  standard,  has  been  pegged 
to  sterling  at  11  baht  per  £,  and  for  trade  purposes  is  on  a  sound  basis.    It  is 
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secured  by  a  special  reserve  in  the  form  of  sterling  securities  of  which  over  50 
per  cent  are  at  seven  days'  notice.  At  the  end  of  October  this  reserve  stood  at 
approximately  $40,740,000  against  a  note  circulation  equivalent  to  less  than 
$52,000,000.   The  percentage  of  cover  was  therefore  over  78  per  cent. 

TRADE 

The  total  trade  of  Siam,  converting  values  to  Canadian  dollars  at  current 
rates  of  exchange,  was  valued  at  $91,439,290  in  1933  against  $89,394,637  in 

1932  and  $91,245,473  in  1931.  Imports  were  valued  at  $39,041,876  against  $35,- 
038,087  in  1932  and  $43,570,492  in  1931.  Thus  imports  into  Siam  increased  by 
3  per  cent  over  1932.  Had  the  internal  situation  been  less  disturbed,  imports 
would  have  been  larger,  since  Government  purchases,  which  constitute  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Siamese  imports,  would  have  been  increased.  The  import  trade 
during  the  year  was  characterized  by  a  large  increase  in  the  import  of  low- 
priced  goods,  mainly  from  Japan.  With  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population 
reduced  by  reason  of  the  low  returns  on  rice,  they  were  unable  to  afford  the 
better  but  higher-priced  goods  of  Western  manufacture.  Total  exports  showed  a 
decline  of  approximately  $2,000,000,  the  total  in  1933  being  $52,397,414  against 
$54,356,550  in  1932  and  $47,672,981  in  1931. 

INDUSTRY 

The  whole  economy  of  Siam  depends  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  her  rice 
crop,  and  a  study  of  that  industry  is  the  key  to  the  country's  condition.  The 
export  value  of  rice  forms  over  65  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  exports,  and  in 

1933  were  valued  at  $39,793,408  compared  with  $40,46i,360  in  1932  and  $37,- 
097,570  in  1931.  The  acreage  planted  in  1932  was  7,214,000  acres  and  in  1933, 
7,475,000,  and  the  area  harvested  was  6,485,000  acres  in  1932  and  7,174,000  acres 
in  1933.  Thus,  despite  an  increase  in  the  harvested  area  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
year  under  review,  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  return  for  the  crop  in  the  export 
markets  amounting  to  over  $650,000. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  primary  products,  there  have  been  proposals  for  the 
restriction  of  output  in  the  rice  industry.  These  proposals  originated  in  Burma, 
which,  with  Indo-China,  is  Siam's  chief  competitor  in  Eastern  markets.  The 
future  is  discouraging  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  principal  consuming  coun- 
tries to  supply  their  own  rice  requirements  and  to  restrict  imports.  Australia, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  now  produce  large  quantities  of  rice.  In  her 
Eastern  markets,  Siam  is  meeting  with  difficulties.  China  cherishes  the  ambition 
of  some  day  being  able  to  supply  her  own  needs  and  has  raised  a  tariff  against 
foreign  imports.  Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver  are  an  added  impediment 
in  this  market.  Malaya  has  imposed  import  duties,  while  Netherlands  India  and 
Japan  exercise  control  over  the  imports  of  rice  with  a  view  to  encouraging  domes- 
tic production.  As  a  result  of  all  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  Siamese 
peasants  have  been  receiving  a  constantly  diminishing  return  for  their  labour, 
and  most  of  them  are  hopelessly  in  debt  to  the  big  land  owners.  Faced  with  this 
situation,  a  greater  diversification  of  Siamese  industry  rather  than  continued 
dependence  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  rice  market  is  the  course  that  is 
officially  recommended.  It  is  urged  that  since  Siamese  No.  1  rice  won  honours 
at  the  World's  Grain  Exhibition  and  Conference  in  Canada  in  the  summer  of 
1933,  the  Government  of  Siam  should  exercise  greater  control  over  the  export  of 
the  product,  especially  in  connection  with  mixing  and  grading  for  export,  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  her  Xo.  1  grades.  The  Government 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station  has  been  studying  the  possibilities  of  cultivat- 
ing rice  on  a  large  scale  with  the  use  of  tractors  and  other  agricultural  machinery. 
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It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  mechanical  cultivation  would  reduce  costs  of  produc- 
tion below  those  of  the  present  methods  with  buffaloes  and  hand  labour. 

(hie  of  Siam's  leading  statesmen  has  suggested  that  Siam  is  in  a  favourable 
position  to  export  certain  semi-manufactured  products  if  a  cheap  fuel  supply  can 
be  found.  He  believes  this  fuel  supply  can  be  provided  by  electricity  developed 
from  the  ample  water-power  available  in  the  country. 

While  all  these  problems  are  exercising  the  minds  of  the  Government,  the 
farmers  are  continuing  to  increase  the  acreage  in  rice.  The  first  forecast  of  the 
rice  crop  for  the  year  1934  anticipates  that  there  will  be  almost  8,000,000  acres 
planted,  an  increase  of  over  500,000  acres  over  1933. 

Teak  lumbering  is  second  in  importance  in  Siam,  and  in  1933  exports  of 
this  product  were  valued  at  $1,942,788  as  compared  with  $1,779,099  in  1932  and 
SS2.825,518  in  1931.  The  tin  industry  is  bound  by  the  restriction  scheme.  Siam's 
allotment  in  1934  is  3,920  tons,  which  is  an  improvement  over  1933.  Higher 
prices  were  a  benefit  to  producers  here  as  elsewhere  during  the  year. 

The  establishment  of  local  breweries  has  been  a  development  in  British 
Malaya  and  Netherlands  India,  but  in  the  case  of  these  two  the  principal  interests 
are  mainly  in  Germany  and  Holland.  A  local  brewing  company  was  formed  in 
Siam  in  1933,  and  is  expected  to  be  in  production  during  1934.  This  appears  to 
be  a  purely  local  enterprise. 

THE  FUTURE 

Dependent  as  she  is  upon  the  demand  for  and  return  on  rice,  prosperity 
will  not  return  to  Siam  until  her  Eastern  neighbours,  who  are  her  largest  cus- 
tomers, are  in  a  position  to  consume  greater  quantities  of  her  principal  export 
crop  and  to  pay  higher  prices.  In  other  words,  Siam  has  practically  no  control 
over  the  basis  for  her  well-being.  The  major  industries  of  Netherlands  India 
and  British  Malaya  are  capable  of  some  form  of  rationalization;  already  the 
production  of  tea,  tin,  and  sugar  are  being  subjected  to  control,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  restriction  in  the  rubber  output.  Siam's  rice  crop,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  almost  unprotected  from  the  variations  in  world  conditions,  and  until  a 
general  improvement  occurs  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  export  trade  of 
the  country,  and  consequently  her  import  trade,  will  be  at  a  low  level.  The 
diversification  of  industry  that  is  being  urged  at  the  present  time  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  development  for  the  near  future.  It  can  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  Government  will  be  taking  on  additional  functions  as  the  new  and  more 
democratic  constitution  is  put  into  effect.  Among  these  new  functions  will  be 
active  assistance  to  agriculture  necessitating  large  expenditures  for  relieving 
the  burden  of  debts,  for  experimentation  in  new  crops  such  as  cotton,  oil  seeds, 
soya  beans,  jute,  sisal,  and  tobacco,  and  for  the  actual  purchase  of  materials. 
This  should  have  some  effect  upon  the  general  trade  of  Siam,  but,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  a  general  improvement  in  world  conditions  with  rising  prices  for 
rice  are  the  factors  upon  which  Siam's  prosperity  ultimately  depends. 

TRADE  OF  ECUADOR  IN  1932 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(Sucre  equals  10  cents  United  States) 

Lima,  April  5,  1934. — Total  trade  of  Ecuador  declined  in  1932  as  compared 
with  that  of  1931,  as  is  indicated  by  statistical  returns  recently  released  by  the 
Treasury  Department  of  that  Government  at  Quito.  Imports  were  reduced  in  a 
substantially  greater  relative  degree  than  were  exports.  In  1932  imports  were 
valued  at  34,710,009  sucres  as  compared  with  44,076,122  sucres  in  1931.  On  the 
other  hand,  total  exports  amounted  to  49,297,809  sucres  in  1932  in  comparison 
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with  56,660,170  sucres  in  1931.  The  decline  in  imports  amounted  to  25-42  per 
cent,  and  in  exports  to  12-99  per  cent. 

Canada  occupied  eighteenth  position  in  the  import  trade  of  Ecuador  in  1932, 
and  thirty-first  position  in  Ecuador's  export  trade.  The  subjoined  table  of 
imports  and  exports  into  and  from  Ecuador  for  the  year  under  review  will  indi- 
cate Canada's  relative  position  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  countries 
sharing  in  the  trade: — 


Imports,  1932 
Total  S/34.710. 


United  States. 
England..   ..  , 
Germany .  . 
France  . .   . .  . 

Italy   

Scotland.  .   .  . 
Belgium .  . 

Spain  

Sw  eden  .  . 

Japan  

Netherlands.  . 

Chile  

Norway  . . 
British  India 
( Izechoslovakia 
Switzerland . . 

Peru  

Canada  . . 


20.170 
3.406. 
3,199. 
1.576 
1.019 
868 
551 
518 
428 
351 
303 
303 
298 
285 
236 
226 
190 
122 


009 
007 
543 
004 
032 
654 
641 
888 
377 
941 
797 
421 
149 
947 
286 
982 
208 
883 
.449 


Exports,  1932 
Total  S/49.297,009 


United  States  .  . 

France   

England  

Argentine  

Spain  

Germany  

Italy  

Belgium  

Colombia  

Sweden  

Netherlands  

Chile  

Peru  

Denmark  

Panama  

Cuba  

Canada  (31st  place) 


22.315.723 
5,449,327 
3,140.084 
3.005.988 
2,713.104 
2.477.864 
■_'.(>.-,-_>.74r» 
1.383.208 
1.302.808 
1.085.603 
1.031.110 
718.988 
573.561 
538.474 
405.026 
382.160 
6,849 


The  chief  commodities  in  which  Canada  shared  in  the  import  trade  of 
Ecuador  were:  condensed  milk;  gins  and  whiskies;  piping  and  tubing  of  iron; 
hairpins;  other  iron  manufactures;  automobiles;  tires  and  tubes;  brushes; 
printing  paper  and  newsprint;  wallpaper;  leather;  and  ammunition.  The 
exports  to  Canada  consisted  of  hats  and  manufactures  of  paper. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Marking  Electrical  Goods  for  Australia 

With  reference  to  notices  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1500  (December  23,  1933),  page  1055,  and  No.  1575  (April  7,  1934),  page  550, 
as  to  the  required  marking  of  the  country  of  origin  on  electrical  goods  imported 
into  Australia,  Mr.  W.  T.  Turner,  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New 
York,  writes  that  on  and  after  May  1,  1934,  the  marking  as  to  origin  will  be 
enforced  only  in  respect  of  the  following:  — 

Heating  and  cooking  electrical  appliances  and  apparatus  of  the  type  ordinarily  used  for 
domestic  purposes  or  in  the  household,  eleetrirnlly  heated  ironing  machines,  smoothing  irons, 
soldering  irons,  branding  irons,  glue  po*ts,  curling  irons,  bed  and  foot  warmers,  heating  pads, 
electric  radiators,  hair-  and  hand-drying  machines,  hair-waving  machines,  hair  clippers,  hair 
cullers,  sterilizers,  steamers,  vacuum  cleaners,  floor-polishing  machines,  washing  machines, 
portable  fans,  incandescent  lamps,  wireless  valves  (radio  lubes),  torches  (flashlights),  and 
torch  (flashlight)  cases,  battery  chargers,  portable  reading  lamps,  inspection  and  hand  lamp-, 
lampholders,  ceiling  roses,  adaptors  for  landholders,  switches,  circuit  breakers,  cutouts, 
fuses,  wall  plugs  for  wall  sockets,  connectors  for  mobile  and  portable  appliances,  switch  plugs, 
and  wall  sockets. 

In  the  case  of  incandescent  lamps,  the  rated  voltage  and  wattage,  as  well  as  the  country 
of  origin,  must  be  Stated.  , 

Additions  will  be  made  to  the  list  as  occasion  demands,  but  reasonable  notice  thereoi 
will  be  given  through  the  usual  channels. 

India  Extends  Operation  of  Wheat  (Import  Duly)  Art 

The  Gazette  of  India  of  March  17,  1934,  contains  Act  No.  IV  of  1934. 
extending  the  operation  of  the  Wheal  (Impori  Duty)  Act  of  1931  for  another 
Vcar."  The  Wheat  (Import  Duty)  Act  of  1931.  originalfy  intended  as  a  tern- 
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] unary  measure,  fixed  a  rate  of  2  rupees  (3s.)  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  on  wheat 
and  a  like  duty  on  flour,  effective  up  to  March  31,  1932.  The  operation  of  the 
Act  has  been  extended  annually,  with  minor  changes  in  the  rates  levied,  the  rate 
now  in  force  being  2  rupees  per  cwt.  on  wheat  and  2\  rupees  per  cwt.  on  flour. 
Subject  to  regulations,  wheat  imported  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  person  who  is 
engaged  in  milling  flour  for  export  may  be  exempted  from  duty  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1531:  June  3,  1933). 

Origin  of  Imports  into  Montserrat  to  be  Stated 

An  order  in  council  of  Montserrat,  British  West  Indies,  dated  February  28, 
1934,  requires  that  all  invoices  of  imports  must  have  clearly  stated  thereon  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  goods  to  which  they  relate.  The  new  regulation  is  of 
importance  only  as  regards  goods  not  entitled  to  entry  at  British  preferential 
tariff  rates,  for  goods  to  be  entered  at  British  preferential  rates  are  already 
required  to  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin.  Canadian  products  receive 
preferential  treatment  in  Montserrat. 

French  Quota  on  Apples  and  Pears 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1575 
(April  7,  1934),  page  552,  Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris, 
writes  that  under  a  French  decree  of  April  12,  1934,  the  total  quota  of  apples 
and  pears  that  may  be  imported  into  France  between  April  1  and  June  30,  1934, 
has  been  increased  from  67,000  metric  quintals  to  100,000  metric  quintals. 

Finnish  Milling  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1577 
of  April  21,  1934,  page  655,  regarding  Finnish  milling  percentages,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  advises  under  date  April  17, 
1934,  that  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Finnish  Diet  of  March  22,  1934, 
effective  from  April  1,  1934,  until  further  notice,  the  milling  percentage  for 
home-grown  rye  and  rye  flour  has  been  decreased  from  10  to  1  per  cent. 

Mexican  Tariff  on  Alcoholic  Beverages 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  April  23,  advises  that,  following  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1563,  dated  January  13,  1934,  two  further  decrees,  effective  April  23, 
have  been  published  in  respect  to  the  Mexican  tariff  on  alcoholic  beverages.  One 
decree  establishes  reduced  rates  on  alcoholic  beverages  imported  into  the  free 
areas  of  Mexico,  namely  Tijuana  and  Ensenada  in  the  north  and  Payo  Obispo 
and  Cosumel  in  the  . south.  The  other  decree  makes  a  reduction  of  22-5  per  cent 
in  the  rates  on  alcoholic  beverages  imported  into  the  republic  from  these  free 
areas. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    Tenders  should  be 
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addressed  to  the  Acting  Director-General  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 200  cords,  instrument,  1-conductor,  to  specification  and 
drawing;  1,000  cords,  switchboard,  2-conductor,  to  specification  and  drawing;  1,000  cords, 
switchboard,  2-conductor,  to  specification  and  drawing;  250  cords,  instrument,  2-conductor, 
to  specification  and  drawing;  3,000  cords,  instrument,  3-conductor,  to  specification  and  draw- 
ing; 2,000  cords,  instrument,  4-conductor,  to  specification  and  drawing;  300  cords,  instru- 
ment, 4-conductor,  to  specification  and  drawing  (tenders  close  July  3). 

One  thousand  keys,  with  black  handle  and  four  mounting  screws,  to  British  Post  Office 
specification;  500  key  mountings,  " P,"  to  British  Post  Office  specification;  100  key  mount- 
ings, "  Q,"  to  British  Post  Office  specification  (tenders  close  July  4). 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
gent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs 

Canned  Salmon  

Frozen  Salmon  

Frozen  Salmon  

Dried  ( Jodfish  

Fresh  Apples  for  Next  Season. .  . 
Skimmed  Cheddar  Cheese  (White 

and  Coloured)  

Onions  

Wheat  Flour  

Miscellaneous  - 

Leather;  Calf,  Kid  and  Patent. . 

Pulpwood  

Pulpwood  

Electrolytic  Copper  

Electrical  Appliances  (Hot  Plates 
and  Toasters)  


:;m 
385 
:;sii 
387 
388 

389 
390 
391 


392 
393 
394 
395 

39f> 


Pratteln,  Switzerland 
Pratteln,  Switzerland 

Paris,  France  

Genoa,  Italy  

Brussels,  Belgium  


Glasgow,  Scotland 
Cienfuegos,  Cuba. 
Havana,  Cuba. . .  . 


Manzanillo,  Cuba .  .  . 

( rhenl ,  Belgium  

Willebroeck,  Belgium 
Milan,  Italy  


Purchase. 
Purchase , 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Purchase . 
A gency. 
Agency. 


London,  England 


\gency. 
\.  gency. 
Purchase 
Purchase. 

Agency. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  30 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  30,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  April  23,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Unit 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

April  23 

April  30 

.1407 

$  .1917 

$  .1914 

5 

.1390 

.  2362 

.2346 

3 

.0072 

.0125 

.0125 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0247 

.0419 

.0418 

3i 

.2680 

.2295 

.2283 

24 

 Markka 

.0252 

.  0229 

.0229 

3  2 

France  

 Franc 

.0392 

.  0665 

.  0662 

3 

.2382 

.  3944 

.3958 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

5.1324 

5.1194 

2 

.0130 

.0097 

.  0095 

7 

Holland  

,  Guilder 

.4020 

.6827 

.6794 

2h 

.1749 

.3013 

.2990 

4Jf 

Italy  

.0526 

.0856 

.  0854 

3 

.0176 

.  0228 

.0228 

7 

.2680 

.  2579 

.2575 

31 

.0442 

.0478 

.0471 

54 
6 

Roumania  .  .  . 

 Leu 

.0060 

.0102 

.0101 

.  1930 

.1378 

.  1372 

6 

.2680 

.2648 

.2645 

24 

.1930 

.3261 

.3252 

2 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.  9956 

.9962 

n 

.4245 

.  2539 

.2441 

,  Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0871 

.0872 

Chile  

.1217 

.1045 

.1071 

4* 

.9733 

.5675 

.6077 

4~ 

.4985 

.2758 

.2760 

4-5 

Peru  

 Sol 

.2800 

.2205 

.2266 

6 

.1930 

.  3025 

.3014 

1 . 0342 

.8110 

.8072 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.  9966 

.9972 



Hongkong  . .  . 

 Dollar 

.3781 

.3620 

.3650 

.3868 

.3870 

3i 

 Yen 

.4985 

.3023 

.3018 

3.65 

.4020 

.6861 

.6828 

 Dollar 

.3380 

.3244 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4975 

.4882 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.6070 

.  6027 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0712 

1.0688 

4.8666 

5.1424 

5.1304 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1 .0712 

1 . 0688 

.0392 

.0670 

.0667 

.0392 

.0670 

.0667 

Australia.  .  .  . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.1059 

4 . 0955 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.2639 

5 . 2506 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

4.1223 

4.1119 

4.8666 

5 . ] 388 

5.1258 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  May  11;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  IS;  Duchess  of  York. 
May  25;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  1;  Duchess  of  Aitholl,  June  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Mtay  11  and  June  8;  Laurentic,  WThke  Star  Line,  May  26. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  May  11;  Beaverburn,  May  18;  Beaverford.  May  25;  Beaver- 
dale,  June  1;  Beaverbrae,  June  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  May  IS;  Alaunia.  May 
25;  Ausonia,  June  1;  Ascania,  June  8 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  May  27;    Montclare,  June  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  May  10;  Manchester  Producer,  May  17;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  May  24;   Manchester  Commerce,  May  31;   Manchester  Division,  June  7  

all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Xortonian,  May  10;  Kastalia,  May  26 
— both  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  June  6. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  May  11;  Letitia,  May  18;  Airthria,  May  25;  Athenia,  June  1 
—all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull.— Marengo,  May  9;  Kyno,  May  30— both  Ellerrwan's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Ma}'  IS;  a  steamer,  June  1 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  May  S;  Kenbane  Head  (does  not  call  at  Bel- 
fast). May  16;  Dunaff  Head,  May  2-4— all  Head  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Hada  County,  May  8;  Brant  County,  May  27;  Grey  County,  June  9 — 
all  County  Line  (call  at  Havre);  Beaverhill,  May  11;  Beaverford,  May  25;  Beaverdale, 
June  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  May  8;  Kings  County,  May  21;  Evanger,  June  22— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Frankfurt,  May  11;  Hagen,  June  8 — bo>th  Hamburg-American  North- 
German  Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen) ;   Beaverburn.  Canadian  Pacific.  May  18. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valprato,  May  15;  Valfavoia,  May  22— both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg), 
Scandinavia-America  Line,  May  12;   Braheholm.  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  May  12. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miqudon.^-A  steamer  (dors  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Clarke  SB.  Co..  May  11  and  25;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SIS.  Co.,  May  15  and  29. 

To  Comerbrook,  Nfld.Sorih  Voyageur,  Clarke  8®.  Co..  May  14  and  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
May  17;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges).  May  31;  Cornwallis,  June  14 — all  Canadian 
National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered).  , 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua.  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
May  16. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) . — Catheart  (does  not  mil  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau).  Mav  11;  Lady  Rodney.  May 
16;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  ait  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May  25;  Lady  Somers,  May  30* — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer  (transhipment  at  Kingston,  Jamaica),  Canadian  National, 
weeklv. 

To  Colombia.  Ecuador.  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer  (transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  suffi- 
cient rareo  offered).  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Santos.  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Ravnass.  International  Freighting;  Corp.. 
Mav  12;  Stensbv  (does  not  call  at  Montevideo  or  Santos),  Canadian-South  America  Line, 
May  17. 

To  Shanghai.  Yokohama.  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer  (transhipment  at  Cristobal  if 
suffieiont  cargo  offered).  Canadian  National,  monthly. 

To  Brisbane.  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and.  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian 
National.  Mav  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National.  Mav  31. 

To  Cape  Town,  Alaoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — New  Toronto  (calls  at  Freetown. 
Sierra  Leone).  Mav  15:  a  steamer  (calls  at  Lourenco  M'arques  and  Beira),  May  25 — both 
Flder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— -Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific.  May  12  and  June  2. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Newt,  Antigua,  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  9;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  10; 
Lady  Drako,  Juno  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria.  Port  Said.  Svc*.  Aden.  Karachi  Rnvdwu.  Colombo,  Madras.  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Newcastle.  American  and  Indian  Lino,  May  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Hero,  Manrhesior  Line.  May  S;  Newfoundland,  Furness 
Lino.  Mav  26. 

To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  Ma  v  20;  Westernised,  June  a—both  Red  Star  Line  (call  a  I 
Son1! h'liunton  and  Havre). 

To  Manrhcster — Manchester  Hero.  Manchester  Line,  May  8. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  May  19;  Pulaski,  June  3 — both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports.— Drottningholm,  May  20;  Gripsholm,  May  30 — both 
Swedish-America  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre  Miquelon. — iRosalind,  May  7;  Silvia,  May  14 — both 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  May  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  14;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  28; 
Lady  Drake,  June  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
May  21. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — C'athcart-,  May  14;  Cavelier, 
May  28 — both  Canadian  National.  , 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Heien,  May  9  and  June  6;  Ciss,  May  23 
—both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  7;  Chomedy,  May  21;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  4 
— all  Canadian  National  (also  call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
May  9;  Silvercypress,  May  23 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Nansenville,  May  8;  KnUte  Nelson,  May  24 — both  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.  (call  at  Hull  and  Oslo);  Gracia  (calls  ait  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie 
&  Co.,  May  15;  Pacific  Trader  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line 
Ltd.,  May  20. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports—  Ashleigh,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  May  12. 
To  Leith. — A  steamer,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  May  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Wales  Mam,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  May  10;  Heian 
Maru,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  May  17. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Asia,  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  May  10. 
To  Hawaii. — Mala,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  May  19. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  May  20;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  10 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Protesilaus  (does  not  call  at  Hongkong), 
May  13;  Ixion,  June  3 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  June  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai.— City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  May  22. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Saparoea,  May  15;  Sijverbeech  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  31; 
Silverguava,  June  14 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  May  23;  Niagara,  June  20— both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.^ Golden  Cloud,  May  18;  Golden 
Coast,  June  18— both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Wairuna,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  May  17.  t 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Anten,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 

^^To  London  and  Liverpool.— Devon  City,  "Reardon  Smith  Line,  May  20. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull— Europa  (calls  at  King- 
ston and  St.  Thomas),  May  9;  India  (calls  ait  St.  Thomas  but  not  at  Southampton),  June  9 
—both  East  Asiatic  Co.  . .  .  who*- 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux.— Winnipeg,  May  11;  bantiago, 
May  25— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports.— Axel  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  May  31. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Rialto,  Empire  Shipping  Co..  June  4. 
To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) .— Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 

Co.,  Ltd^May^7^  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques.— A  steamer. 

British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly.  , 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques.  Beira  and 
Calcutta.— Silverpalm,  May  21;  Mapia,  June  22-both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Lme 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico.—Fomt  Lobos,  mm 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  May  31.  it  .  .        .    .      _  t«, 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires.— Rigel,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Maj  l* 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  'the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See  also  Netherlands 
India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herculb  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhino  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Actino  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— S  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcubta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Stale  and  Northern  Ireland 
Jamba  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address.  Cana> 
dian) :  and  44  Ann  Streot,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A..  B  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

\  be:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala. 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House.  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address. 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Oalle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.   Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade   Commissioner   in   the   United    Kingdom,   Canada  House. 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square.  S.W.  1. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.     (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territoiy  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    Cable  address.  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner"*. 
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TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  / 
Mr.  Muddiman 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mil  fifty  will  visit 
the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of  trade  with  ffti$,£ 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  the  representatives^ 
of  firms  who  are  interested  in  exporting  to  these  countries. 

The  following  is  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Muddiman's  itinerary:  — 

Toronto  May  14  to  19  Vancouver  Tune  2  to  8 

Vancouver  May  25  to  31  Winnipeg  Tunc  13  and  14 

Victoria  June  1 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Muddiman  should  com- 
municate with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these 
centres. 

Mr.  Wilson 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  will 
continue  his  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  live  stock  and  dairy  and  packing  house 
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products,  and  will  be  glad  to  meet  representatives  of  firms  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  export  of  these  products. 

The  remainder  of  his  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

Belleville  May  14  Regina  May  26  to  28 

Kingston  May  15  Moose  Jaw  Mav  29 

Brockville  May  16  Swift  Current  May  30 

Cornwall  May  17  Edmonton  June    1  and  2 

Ottawa  May  18  Calgary  June    3  to  9 

Winnipeg  May  22  to  25  Saskatoon  June  10 

For  Belleville,  Kingston,  Brockville,  and  Cornwall,  those  desiring  interviews 
should  communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa; 
for  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  and  Swift  Current,  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  care 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Agriculture,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
and  for  Edmonton,  Calgary,  and  Saskatoon,  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  care  of  the 
Manager,  Western  Stock  Growers'  Association,  Calgary. 


PAPER  TRADE  OF  JAPAN  IN  1933 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  April  10,  1934. — Since  the  enforcement  of  the  gold  embargo  and  the 
Sino-Japanese  embroilment,  industrial  production  and  sales  in  Japan  have 
increased  greatly.  In  the  paper  industry  this  is  particularly  noticeable  as  the 
production  of  paper  during  the  year  1933  showed  an  increase  of  10-1  per  cent 
when  compared  with  1932,  and  the  sales  an  increase  of  3-8  per  cent.  Statements 
issued  by  the  various  paper  manufacturing  companies  covering  their  activities 
during  the  last  half  of  1933  showed  substantially  increased  profits  over  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  The  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  the  largest  paper- 
producing  concern  in  Japan,  showed  a  profit  of  9,065,653  yen  at  the  end  of 
November,  1933,  as  against  7,319,653  yen  for  the  first  half  of  the  same  year.  Ten 
new  paper-making  machines  have  been  installed  in  the  course  of  the  year;  the 
number  now  in  operation  is  148. 

Imports  of  paper  during  1933  decreased  by  10*4  per  cent  in  quantity, 
although  several  individual  items  showed  a  substantial  increase.  In  the  import 
returns  newsprint  accounted  for  about  63  per  cent  of  the  total,  showing  an  increase 
of  3  per  cent  over  1932.  Packing  and  match  paper  form  the  next  item  in  import- 
ance, which,  however,  showed  a  slight  decrease  from  the  previous  year.  Imita- 
tion parchment  paper  showed  an  increase  of  about  2  per  cent.  Canada  supplied 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  imported  paper,  followed  by  Sweden,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  paper  and  paper  products  during  1933  showed  an  improvement, 
the  quantity  increasing  by  16  •  1  per  cent  and  the  value  by  26  •  1  per  cent,  due  largely 
to  the  low  exchange  rate  and  the  new  markets  opened  for  Japanese  merchandise  in 
Manchuria,  and  with  the  settlement  of  the  recent  disturbances  in  China,  printing 
paper,  which  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  exports  of  paper,  increased 
by  18-17  per  cent  in  quantity.  Other  foreign-style  and  Japanese  native-style 
paper  all  increased  during  1933  when  compared  with  the  export  figures  for  1932. 

PRODUCTION 

The  total  consumption  of  pulp  during  1933  increased  by  11-7  per  cent  and 
amounted  to  1,463,005,447  pounds.  The  consumption  of  chemical  pulp  is  placed  at 
890,920,582  pounds,  of  which  amount  724,343,072  pounds  was  produced  by  paper 
manufacturers  for  their  own  requirements,  an  increase  of  21-1  per  cent  over  last 
year's  production.  Some  91,582,275  pounds  comprised  purchases  of  domestic 
pulp,  and  74,995,235  pounds  were  imported.    These  last  two  items  wb.cn  com- 
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bineci  showed  a  decrease  of  about  9-1  per  cent.  In  the  consumption  of  ground- 
wood  pulp,  amounting  to  572,084,865  pounds,  paper-producing  companies'  pulp 
mills  accounted  for  565,077,772  pounds,  an  increase  of  8-2  per  cent,  local  pulp 
purchased  for  consumption  for  5,325,417  pounds,  and  foreign  pulp  imported  for 
1,751,676  pounds.  Local  pulp  plus  foreign  pulp  showed  an  increase  of  676,923 
pounds  or  10-5  per  cent. 

The  total  production  of  paper  amounted  to  1,444,104,928  pounds,  an  increase 
of  132,789,718  pounds  over  1932.  Sales  also  increased  by  53,811,828  pounds  or 
3-8  per  cent.  The  most  important  item  in  the  paper  production  of  Japan  was 
newsprint,  which  accounted  for  42-15  per  cent  of  the  total  production — an 
increase  of  0*7  per  cent  as  compared  with  1932  and  of  3-4  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1931.  Packing  paper  showed  an  increase  of  1-86  per  cent  and  accounted 
for  13-9  per  cent  of  production;  thus  newsprint  and  packing  papers  made  up 
more  than  half  of  the  total  paper  production  of  the  country. 

Sales  of  newsprint  accounted  for  41-39  per  cent  of  the  total  paper  sales,  and 
showed  an  increase  of  1  -  3  per  cent  as  against  1932  sales.  The  total  sales  of  pack- 
ing paper  amounted  to  12-9  per  cent  of  the  paper  disposed  of,  or  an  increase  of 
1-12  per  cent.  The  increased  sales  of  newsprint  were  probably  due  to  the 
resumption  of  Sunday  issues  of  news  sheets  and  enlarged  daily  editions,  and  those 
of  packing  paper  to  the  increased  buying  power  of  the  general  public.  Ordinary 
printing  paper,  writing  and  drawing  paper,  and  art  paper  all  showed  increased 
sales,  but  in  fine  printing  paper,  imitation  parchment  paper,  rolled  "  Hanshin  " 
paper,  coloured  paper,  pasteboard,  and  miscellaneous  papers  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion. The  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  is  credited  with  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  Mitsubishi,  Hokuyetsu,  and  some 
smaller  companies. 

Production  of  Paper 

1933  1932 

Pounds  Per  Cent  Pounds  Per  Cent 

Newsprint   608.621.925  (  42.15)  543.572.397  (  41.45) 

Packing   200,236,986  (  13.90)  157.888,360  (  12.04) 

Printing,  fine   135,943,834  (  9.41)  132.898,632  (  10.13) 

Printing,  ordinary   135,724,547  (  9.40)  116.845.453  (  8.91) 

Imitation  parchment   92.198,539  (  6.38)  99.507,988  (  7.59) 

Pasteboard   76,715,541  (  5.31)  77.551,099  (  5.91) 

Writing  and  drawing   45,744.697  (  3.17)  33.553,206  (  2.56) 

Rolled  "Hanshi"   41,190,194  (  2.85)  58.846,686  (  4.49) 

Japanese  style  by  machine.  .  26.635.070  (  1.84)  17,416,193  (  1.33) 

Coloured   16,819,607  (  1.16)  16.881,990  (  1.29) 

Ait   16,506.872  (  1.14)  12.331.239  (  0.94) 

Miscellaneous   47,767,116  (  3.29)  44,021,967  (  3.36) 

Total   1,444,104,928  (100.00)     1,311,315,210  (100. 00) 

The  following  statement  shows  the  production  of  the  various  Japanese  paper 
manufacturing  companies  during  the  years  1932  and  1933.  The  Oji  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company  controls  85  per  cent  of  the  total  production  and  prac- 
tically controls  the  manufacture  of  newsprint,  although  the  Hokuyetsu  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company  produced  29,555,657  pounds  during  1933,  as  against 
28,392,946  pounds  in  1932.  About  97  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  packing 
paper  is  manufactured  by  the  Oji  concern. 

Paper  Production  by  Compat,i< is 

1933  1932 

Pounds  Pounds 

Oji  Paper  Mfg.  (113-11,579)                                  1.225.442.465  1,123,092,096 

(84.86%)  (85.65%) 

Mitsubishi  Paper  Mfg.  (10-879)                                69,439,024  til  ,590,40 1 

(4.81%)  (4.69%) 

Hokuyetsu  Paper  Mfg.  (7-607)                                     59.290.381  58,186,144 

(4.10%)  (4.44%) 

79608— 1 J 
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Paper  Production  by  Companies — Concluded 


Nippon  Paper  Products  (7-712) 

Inui  Paper  Mfg.  (5-432)  

Nippon  Paper  Mfg.  (3-272)  ..  . 
Nishino  Paper  Mfg.  (3-172)  ..  . 


Total  (148-14.653)  

Previous  year  (138-13,536)  

NOTE.  Figures  in  brackets,  after  the  name  of  the  company,  show  the  number  of  machines 
in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  inch  capacity  of  the  machines. 


1933 

1932 

Pounds 

Pounds 

39,071,285 

24,660,255 

(2.71%) 

(1.88%) 

9fi  04.4  8fi8 

(1.80%) 

(1.68%) 

18.091,002 

15.642.421 

(1.25%) 

(1.20%) 

6.725,903 

6,092.584 

(0.47%) 

(0.46%) 

1,444,104,928 

1,311.315,210 

(100.00%) 

(100.00%) 

IMPORTS 

Over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  paper  come  through  the  port  of 
Yokohama,  20  per  cent  into  Kobe,  and  the  remainder  into  Osaka  and  Moji.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Yokohama  adjoins  Tokyo,  the  largest  consuming  centre. 
Imports  of  paper  into  all  these  ports  showed  decreases  for  1933  as  compared 
with  1932.  Quantities  imported  through  Yokohama  decreased  by  2-69  per  cent, 
Kobe  by  21-84  per  cent,  Osaka  and  Moji  by  24-16  per  cent,  and  in  the  total  by 
10-42  per  cent. 

Paper  Imports  by  Ports 


Pounds  Pounds 

Yokohama   72,078,015  70.135.826 

Kobe   22,726,602  17,761,486 

Osaka  and  Moji   21,670,178  16,432.933 


Total   116,474,795  104.330,245 


According  to  the  countries  of  origin  of  paper  entering  Japan  during  1933, 
Canada  led  other  suppliers  with  68-61  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  Sweden 
with  13-6  per  cent  and  Germany  with  6-05  per  cent.  Imports  from  Canada 
during  this  period  showed  an  increase  of  17-4  per  cent  when  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  while  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands,  all  showed  increases.  Imports  from  Sweden  declined  by  49*1 
per  cent,  from  Germany  by  16-3  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain  by  43-7  per  cent, 
from  Norway  by  82-1  per  cent,  and  from  other  countries  by  26-5  per  cent.  Of 
the  total  value  of  imports,  Canada  headed  the  list  and  accounted  for  35-46  per 
cent.  When  the  value  of  imports  for  1933  are  compared  with  the  values  for  the 
previous  years,  Canadian  paper  shipments  showed  a  decline  of  13-4  per  cent. 

Paper  Imports  by  Countries 

1932  1933 
Pounds  Pounds 


Canada                                                                        60,955.615  71.581.546 

(52.33%)  (68.61%) 

Sweden                                                                        27.937.794  14.189,572 

(24.00%)  (13.60%) 

Germany                                                                        7.539,533  6.309.248 

(6.47%)  (6.05%) 

Great  Britain                                                                7.519,874  4,235.215 

(6.45%)  (4.06%) 

United  States                                                              2.457,992  3.973.562 

(2.11%)  (3.81%) 

Norway                                                                         6.913.868  1.234.661 

(5.93%)  (1.17%) 

Netherlands                                                                     778,194  1.063.869 

(0.67%)  (1.02%) 

Other                                                                         2.371.925  1,742,572 

(2.04%)  (1.67%) 


Total 


116,474.795 
(100.00%) 


104.330.245 
(100.00%) 
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The  quantity  of  paper  imported  during  1933  amounted  to  over  ICO  million 
pounds,  of  which  60  per  cent  was  newsprint — a  decrease  of  8-1  per  cent  from 
1932;  13  per  cent  packing  and  match  paper,  and  10-1  per  cent  imitation  parch- 
ment paper.  The  lines  showing  increased  importation  when  compared  with 
foreign  purchases  during  the  previous  year  were  cigarette,  blotting,  imitation 
Japanese,  and  tissue  papers.  Importation  of  art  paper,  printing  paper  weighing 
over  58  grams,  wallpaper,  coloured  Chinese  paper,  drawing  paper,  writing  paper, 
filter  paper,  and  pasteboard  all  showed  declines. 

Paper  Imports  by  Quantities 


Newsprint  

Packing  and  match  paper  

Imitation  parchment  paper  

Imitation  Japanese  and  tissue  paper  

Printing  paper  over  58  grams  .  .  .  

Writing  paper  

Pasteboard  

Coloured  paper  

Drawing  paper  

Chinese  paper  

Blotting  paper  

Wall  paper  

Art  paper  

Cigarette  paper  

Filter  paper  

Other  paper   

Total  

As  to  the  value  of  imports,  newsprint  accounts  for  35  per  cent  of  the  total, 
imitation  paper  for  20  per  cent,  packing  and  match  paper  for  .18  per  cent.  News- 
print when  compared  with  the  1932  value  declined  to  the  extent  of  31-7  per 
cent,  packing  and  match  paper  of  4  per  cent,  but  imitation  parchment  papers 
gained  in  value  by  23-3  per  cent.  Despite  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  imported, 
the  value  of  pasteboard  showed  an  increase  of  44  per  cent,  filter  paper  of  43*7 
per  cent,  Chinese  paper  of  39-9  per  cent,  coloured  paper  of  24-8  per  cent,  draw- 
ing paper  of  19*4  per  cent,  writing  paper  of  0-2  per  cent,  and  other  paper  of 
75  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  although  increased  quantities  have  been 
imported  during  1934,  blotting  paper  showed  a  decrease  in  value  of  58-5  per  cent. 


1932 

1933 

Pounds 

Pounds 

71.844.400 

66,022.932 

(61.68%) 

(63.28%) 

21.627.610 

18.809.124 

CIS  ^7%~> 

M  8    O^^rf  \ 
(  io  .  VO  /o  ) 

9.116.693 

10,040.407 

(7.83%) 

(9.62%) 

1.759.210 

2,291.783 

(1.51%) 

(2.20%) 

4,880.800 

2.063.078 

(4.19%) 

(1.98%) 

2.386.399 

1.770,049 

(2.05%) 

(1.70%) 

1,752.343 

1,600.402 

(1.50%) 

(1.53%) 

1,443.731 

970,265 

(1.24%) 

(0.93%) 

333.493 

244,980 

224,118 

164,082 

54,391 

108,624 

103,959 

59.466 

515,140 

43.354 

540 

7.040 

2.309 

1,750 

429,659 

132,909 

116,474,795 

104,330,245 

NEWSPRINT 

Newsprint  is  the  most  important  item  in  the  import  paper  trade  of  Japan, 
accounting  for  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  quantity  brought  in  during 
1933,  when  compared  with  the  previous  year,  showed  a  decrease  of  8-1  per  cent. 
As  to  the  general  trend  of  the  trade  over  the  last  two  years,  since  October,  1932, 
Swedish  newsprint  ceased  to  be  imported,  and  since  August,  1932,  Norwegian 
began  to  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  newsprint  of  Canadian  origin,  doubtless 
replacing  Swedish  and  Norwegian  print,  increased  from  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  in  1932  to  96*86  per  cent  in  1933,  but  the  value  decreased  by  15*3  per 
cent  notwithstanding  this  increased  importation.  A  development  that  is  worthy 
of  special  note  is  that  imports  of  newsprint  from  the  United  States  increased  by 
22-2  per  cent  as  against  the  previous  year's  purchases,  but  decreased  in  value 
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by  8-2  per  cent.  The  larger  part  of  the  1,600.000  pounds  shown  in  the  statistics 
as  originating  in  the  United  States  was  imported  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  decreased  by  27-8  per 
ceni  in  quantity  and  13 '6  per  cent  in  value,  and  those  from  the  Netherlands  by 
27'  1  per  cent  in  quantity  and  14-3  per  cent  in  value. 


Newsprint — 
Total  ..  .. 
Canada 


United  States 
Great  Britain 
Netherlands  . . 
Norway  . . 
Germany  .  .  . 
Sweden  .  .   .  . 


1932 

1933 

Pounds 

Pounds 

71.844,400 

66,022,932 

53,689,602 

63,952,532 

(74.73%) 

(96.86%) 

1,335,733 

1,632,001 

(1.86%) 

(2.47%) 

411,734 

297.200 

(0.57%) 

(0.45%) 

161,733 

117,333 

(0.24%) 

(0.18%) 

4.952,399 

18,533 

(6.89%) 

(0.03%) 

299,466 

4,933 

(0.41%) 

(0.01%) 

10.919,333 

(15.20%) 

PACKING  AND  MATCH  PAPER 


Of  the  total  imports  of  packing  and  match  paper,  packing  paper  accounts 
for  practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  under  these  headings.  Packing  paper, 
or  kraft  paper,  comes  mainly  from  Sweden  and  Canada,  these  two  countries 
accounting  for  roughly  89  per  cent  of  the  imports.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  during  1933  when  compared  with  the  previous  year's  imports  from  that 
country  are  quite  notable,  as  the  quantity  has  increased  by  309-8  per  cent  and 
the  value  by  162-4  per  cent.  Imports  from  Germany  decreased  in  quantity  by 
53-5  per  cent,  from  Norway  by  52-1  per  cent,  and  from  all  other  countries  by 
52-3  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Nether- 
lands which  showed  increases  of  148-1  per  cent  and  78-5  per  cent  respectively. 


Packing  and  Match  Payer 


1932 

1933 

Packing  and  Match  Paper — 

Pounds 

Pounds 

  21.627,610 

18.809.124 

  12.770,399 

9.206.936 

(59.05%) 

(48.95%) 

  7.087.203 

7.588.800 

(32.77%) 

(40.35%) 

  256.266 

1.050.133 

(1.18%) 

(5.56%) 

  995,597 

462,403 

(4.60%) 

(2.46%) 

  69,079 

172.000 

  87,332 

155.865 

  195,066 

93.467 

Other   

  166,668 

79,520 

IMITATION  PARCH  TvlENT  PAPER 


This  is  the  third  largest  item  in  the  paper  imports,  and  as  imitation  parch- 
ment originates  chiefly  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
imports  came  from  Germany,  and  a  quarter  of  the  total  from  Sweden.  Imports 
from  Germany  increased  by  5-6  per  cent  in  quantity  but  decreased  by  18-3  per 
cent  in  value;  on  the  other  hand,  those  from  Sweden  increased  by  17-9  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  25-2  per  cent  in  value.  Imports  from  France  increased  by  140 
per  cent.  The  parchment  coming  from  France  is  of  a  high  grade  and  the  price 
per  pound  is  higher  than  that  from  other  countries.  It  is  used  for  such  purposes 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  lampshades,  etc. 
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1932 

1933 

Imitation  Parchment  Paper — • 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Total  

9,116,693 

10,040,407 

4,448,134 

4,698.270 

(48.79%) 

(46.98%) 

Sweden   

2,309,868 

2,723,601 

(25.34%) 

(27.23%) 

Netherlands    .... 

233,466 

692,531 

(2.44%) 

(6.92%) 

735,601 

670,531 

y  o .  v  §  /o  ) 

\V  .  IV  /o  ) 

433,864 

451,200 

(a   na  or  \ 

l  A    Kl  rrf  \ 

(4.51% ) 

91.338 

344,666 

114.534 

274,534 

Italy  

389,466 

133.865 

IMITATION  JAPANESE  AND  TISSUE 

PAPER 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  this  type  of  paper  during  1933  when  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  is  largely  due  to  increased  production  from  Sweden, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Belgium  as  shown  hereunder:  — 

1932             1933  Per  Cent 

Imitation  Japanese  and  Tissue  Papers —            Pounds         Pounds  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Sweden                                                     1,249,865       1.845,866  +46.8 

Germany                                                     210.401         236,667  +12.5 

Norway                                                       152,666         117.999  -22.7 

Great  Britain                                                 91,006           30.289  -66.7 

Czechoslovakia     20.800   

Belgium     6,134   

United  States                                                  16.316             1.609  -90.1 

Other                                                           38,956           32,419  -16.8 

Total                                                  1,759,210       2,291,783  +30.2 


PRINTING  PAPER,  NOT  LESS  THAN  58  GRAMS 

This  comes  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  which  is  credited  with  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports.  Shipments  from  that  country  during  1933,  however,  decreased 
by  one-half  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  those  from  the  United 
States  increased  greatly. 


1932  1933  Per  Cent 

Printing  Paper —  Pounds  Pounds  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Great  Britain   3,741,201  1.758.666  -  53.0 

Belgium   158,400  93.600  -  40.9 

Germany   364.531  53.867  -  85.2 

Sweden   325,467  50.667  -  84.4 

Norway   103,201  48.399  -  53.1 

United  States   8.266  27.213  +229.2 

Netherlands   76,801  18.933  -  75.3 

Other   102,933  11,733  -  88.6 


Total   4.880,800       2,063,078       -  57.7 


WRITING  PAPER 

This  is  chiefly  imported  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  State-,  and  Norway. 
Imports  from  all  countries  excepting  the  United  States  and  Austria,  as  shown 
hereunder,  show  a  decrease: — 


1932  1933  Per  Cent 

Writing  Paper —  Pounds  Pounds  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Great  Britain   1, 256.398  810.264  -  35.5 

United  States   420.544  435,201  +  3.5 

Norway   222.001  209.465  -  5.6 

Sweden   190,532  124,934  -  34.4 

Austria   85,067  112.400  +  32.1 

Germany   130.524  36.267  -  72.2 

Canada   57,600  34.800  -  39.6 

Netherlands   15.466  6,666  -  56.9 

Other   8.267  52  -  99.4 

Total   2.386,399  1,770.049  -  25.8 
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OTHER  PAPERS 


Pasteboard — ■ 

United  States 
Germany  . .  . 
Sweden  .  . 
Belgium  .  . 
Norway  .  . 
Great  Britain 
Netherlands  . 

Other   

Total  .  .  . 

Coloured  Paper — 
Great  Britain 
Germany  .  . 
Netherlands  .  . 
Norway  .  . 

Other  

Total  ..  . 

Drawing  Paper — 
Great  Britain 
France  . . 
Netherlands  . 
Belgium  .. 
Germany.  .  . . 
Total .  .   .  . 

Blotting  Paper — 
United  States 
Netherlands  .  . 
Great  Britain 
Sweden  .  . 

Canada  

Total  .  .  . 

Wallpaper- 
Great  Britain 
Germany.  .   .  . 
United  States 
Switzerland .  . 
Canada  . . 
Belgium  . . 
Total   .  . 

Art  Paper — 

Great  Britain 
.  United  States 
Germany  .  . 
Netherlands  . 

Other  

Total  . 


1932 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Paii ii  (\  a 
-L  \J  11 1 11  1ft 

P  0 11 11  cl  s 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

341.123 

699,737 

+  113.0 

500.021 

652,800 

+ 

30.5 

118.532 

140,132 

18.2 

40.933 

43,333 

5^8 

552,934 

40,533 

- 

92.6 

183.732 

20,534 

88.8 

14.001 

1,007 

3,333 

+ 

ZLZ  .6 

1,752,343 

1,600,402 

o  .  / 

1,092,400 

501.733 

54.0 

175.066 

61.200 

65.0 

125.466 

57.465 

54.2 

35.734 

50.799 

214,133 

+ 

518.4 

1,443,731 

970,265 

32.8 

304,703 

226.783 

25.5 

10.921 

7.514 

31.2 

4.964 

11.136 

4,405 

60.4 

28 

1.314 

+  459.4 

333,493 

244,980 

26.5 

35.047 

102.653 

+  102.9 

3.797 

4.769 

+ 

25.6 

9.227 

1.167 

87.3 

3.916 

26 

99.3 

2.290 

6 

99.7 

54,391 

108,624 

23.640 

19.394 

+ 

18.0 

31.667 

11.816 

+ 

62.7 

12,768 

9.790 

23.3 

13.552 

9.649 

28.8 

12.520 

5.409 

56.8 

5.482 

2.575 

53.0 

103,959 

59,466 

20.399 

14.066 

28.1 

16.411 

11.598 

29.3 

330.534 

5.733 

98.2 

46.932 

4.401 

90.6 

100.864 

6.956 

93.1 

515,140 

43.354 

91.6 

Canada  has  attained  an  important  position  in  the  paper  trade  of  Japan  and 
since  1932  has  occupied  first  place  as  a  source  of  supply,  overshadowing  the 
United  States  and  European  countries  and  furnishing  over  one-half  of  the  total 
imports.  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  were  formerly  the  chief 
suppliers  of  paper  to  Japan.  At  the  present  time  newsprint  accounts  for  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  paper  from  Canada  into  Japan,  the  remaining 
10  per  cent  being  made  up  largely  of  packing  or  kraft  paper.  Owing  to  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  newsprint  in  Japan,  attributable  to  the  enlarged 
size  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  it  is  anticipated  that  imports  will  continue  to 
increase,  even  in  the  face  of  the  unfavourable  exchange  rate  at  present  pre- 
vailing. 
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Imports  of  Paper  from  Canada 


1932  1933  Per  Cent 

Pounds  Pounds      Inc.  or  Dec. 

Newsprint                                                  53.689,602  63,952.532       +  19.1 

(88.08%)  (89.34%) 

Packing  and  match  paper                             7,087,203  7,588.800       +  7.1 

(11.63%)  (10.60%) 

Writing  paper                                                    57,600  34.800       —  39.6 

(0.09%)  (0.05%) 

Wallpaper                                                        12,520  5,409       —  56.8 

(0.02%)  (0.01%) 

Blotting  paper                                                   2,290  4       —  99.8 

Japanese  imitation  and  tissue  paper..             13,867  1   

(0.03%)  (  ) 

Printing  paper  over  58  grams   92,533     

(0.15%)  (  ) 


Total   60,955,615       71,581,546       +  17.4 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures  during  1933,  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  showed  an  increase  of  16-1  per  cent  in  quantity  and  26-1  per 
cent  in  value  in  paper,  and  in  paper  manufactures  an  increase  in  quantity  of 
70-8  per  cent.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  an  improvement  in  the  Sino- Japanese 
trade,  and  to  an  expansion  in  the  demand  from  Manchukuo. 

In  exports  of  paper,  which  account  for  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  exports  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures,  foreign-style  paper  accounted  for 
about  70  per  cent,  and  other  paper,  such  as  Japanese-style  and  pasteboard,  for 
the  remainder.  Exports  of  both  foreign  and  Japanese-style  paper  increased 
during  the  year  1933,  but  pasteboard  exports  decreased. 

In  paper  manufactures,  increases  in  the  export  of  books  for  book-keeping, 
note-books,  envelopes,  paper  boxes  and  cards  were  the  most  noteworthy. 

Paper  Exports — 

Printing  paper  

Cigarette  paper  

Torinoko  paper  

Renshi  paper  

Packing  paper  


Total  

Ganpi  and  Usuyo  

Yoshino  and  Tengujo  

Hanshi  and  Minigami  

Chirigami  

Total  for  Japanese  style  paper 

Pasteboard  

Other  

Grand  total  

Paper  manufactures — 

Books  for  book-keeping  and  note- 
books (lbs.)  

Envelopes  (1,000)  

Mouthpieces  for  cigarettes  (1,000 
pes.)  

Paper  napkins  (1,000)  

Labels  (lbs.)  

Cards  (lbs.)  

Paper  boxes  including  cylindrical 
(lbs.)  

Magazines  and  journals  

Other  printed  matter  

Old  newspapers  (lbs.)  

79608-2 


1932 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

70.034.533 

82.758.933 

+  18.2 

2,395.467 

3.555,067 

+  48.4 

11.446,933 

14.581,733 

+  27.4 

223,467 

76,267 

-  65.9 

3,862,933 

4,228,667 

+  9.4 

87.963.333 

105,200.667 

+  19.7 

796.000 

826,667 

+  3.8 

375,733 

326,400 

-  13.1 

1.530,667 

1,851,467 

+  20.9 

2,942,533 

8,876,533 

+  201.7 

5,644.933 

11,881,067 

+  110.5 

31.829.600 

25.077.600 

-  21.2 

7,166,267 

11,865,333 

+  65.6 

132,604,133 

154,024,667 

+  16.1 

885,905 

3,014.109 

+  240.2 

77,333 

173,718 

+  124.6 

66.200 

50.420 

—  23.8 

250,855 

237.141 

-  5.4 

1,040.  (i:iu 

754,020 

-  27.5 

593,516 

1,137,452 

+  91.6 

790.697 

2.639.929 

+  233.9 

19.509.200 

28.6LM.mn) 

+  46.7 
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According  to  the  countries  of  destination,  exports  of  paper  to  such  neigh- 
bouring countries  as  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  China,  and  Manchukuo 
took  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  British  India,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Hong- 
kong, and  the  Straits  Settlements  practically  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table.  In  quantity,  all  countries  with  the  exception  of 
China,  British  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain 
showed  increases  of  from  4  per  cent  to  over  ten  times  the  quantity  formerly 
imported.  Foreign-style  paper  is  principally  exported  to  Asiatic  markets,  and 
Japanese  native-style  paper  to  United  States  and  European  markets.  For  these 
reasons  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  higher  in  value  than 
in  quantity.  The  great  increase  in  exports  to  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory 
and  Manchukuo  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  requirements  of  the  new 
State.  The  reduction  of  5-5  per  cent  in  value  and  of  6-5  per  cent  in  the  quantity 
of  exports  to  China  is  not  as  large  a  decrease  as  was  generally  expected  in  the 
trade.  The  increase  in  exports  to  other  Asiatic  countries  is  due  principally  to 
the  depreciation  in  the  Japanese  currency  making  Japanese  paper  competitive 
with  other  sources  of  supply. 


1932 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Paper  Exports  by  Countries— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Kwantung  Leased  Territory  .  . 

33,180,000 

52.973,867 

+  59.6 

(25.02%) 

(34.40%) 

51.798,133 

48,939,867 

-  5.5 

(39.06%) 

(31.78%) 

21.770.133 

15.751,200 

-  27.6 

(16.42%) 

(10.23%) 

2.089.467 

8.611.333 

+  312.1 

(1.58%) 

(5.59%) 

6.578.533 

7.923.200 

+  20.4 

(4.96%) 

(5.14%) 

5.706.800 

7.240.533 

+  26.9 

(4.30%) 

(4.70%) 

Straits  Settlements  

2.003.867 

1.687.333 

-  15.8 

(1.51%) 

(1.10%) 

1.142.133 

1.510.000 

+  32.2 

(0.86%) 

(0.98%) 

1.174.533 

1.065.733 

-  9.2 

(0.89%) 

(0.69%) 

65.733 

972.533 

+  1379.5 

(0.05%) 

(0.63%) 

216,133 

300.933 

+  39.2 

(0.16%) 

(0.19%) 

303.600 

204.667 

-  32.6 

(0.23%) 

(0.13%) 

Other  ..  ..  ,  

6.575.068 

6.843.468 

+  4.1 

(4.96%) 

(4.44%) 

Total  

132.604.133 

154,024.667 

+  16.1 

INDUSTRIAL  PROFITS  IN  JAPAN,  JULY  TO  DECEMBER,  1933 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  20,  1934. — Although  the  improvement  was  not  so  marked  as 
in  the  preceding  period,  company  results  during  the  second  half  of  1933  continued 
to  develop  favourably,  mainly  due  to  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
and  securities.  Many  companies  also  profited  by  the  reduction  in  interest  rates 
on  outstanding  debts.  The  munition  industries,  industries  profiting  by  relief 
works,  as  well  as  mining,  continued  to  enjoy  pronounced  prosperity,  thanks  to 
the  steady  progress  of  the  emergency  policies  pursued  by  the  Government. 

According  to  a  preliminary  analytical  survey  of  business  results  during  the 
period,  based  on  162  representative  companies,  the  total  net  profit  amounted 
to  131,147,000  yen  or  9-6  per  cent  more  than  in  the  preceding  half-yearly 
period  and  22-2  per  cent  more  than  in  the  second  half  of  1932.    The  net  profit 
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ratio  to  paid-up  capital  rose  to  8-9  per  cent  compared  with  8-4  per  cent  in 
the  preceding  period  and  7-4  per  cent  in  the  second  half  of  1932. 

Net  Profit  Ratio  to  Paid-up  Capital 

July-Dec,  Jan.- June,  July-Dec, 

1932  1933 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Financial  companies                                             14.0  15.0  17.2 

Manufacturing  companies                                     10.4  13.9  15.2 

Mining  companies                                                  6.3  8.6  12.0 

Public  utilities                                                       5.3  4.4  3.9 

Miscellaneous                                                       7.6  9.4  8.7 

Average                                                               7.4  8.4  8.9 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  above,  the  poorest  showing  was  made  by 
public  utilities,  which  were  chiefly  affected  by  a  decrease  in  the  profits  of 
electric  power  companies  on  account  of  provision  for  the  redemption  of  debts 
and  fixed  assets.  The  decrease  in  miscellaneous  companies  was  mainly  due  to 
an  abnormal  reduction  of  profits  in  the  exchange  business,  especially  on  the 
Tokyo  Stock  Exchange. 

Of  the  29  groups,  19  showed  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  net  profit  to 
paid-up  capital  and  9  a  decline;  the  most  remarkable  advances  were  witnessed 
in  electric  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  shipbuilding,  mining,  paper,  cement,  trust 
companies,  and  miscellaneous  metal  and  machine  works.  On  the  other  hand, 
declines  were  shown  in  brick,  shipping,  wheat  flour,  sugar,  electricity,  stock  and 
produce  exchanges,  rayon,  gas  works,  and  printing.  The  ratio  of  real  estate 
business  was  on  the  same  level  as  in  the  preceding  period. 

The  highest  returns  for  the  period  were:  24-2  per  cent  in  woollen  textiles, 
23-9  per  cent  in  rayon,  18-2  per  cent  in  iron  and  steel,  17-7  per  cent  in  cotton 
spinning,  17-2  per  cent  in  trust  companies,  16-9  per  cent  in  miscellaneous 
machinery,  15-8  per  cent  in  paper,  15-5  per  cent  in  cement,  15  per  cent  in 
wheat  flour,  14-4  per  cent  in  metal  works,  13-6  per  cent  in  chemicals,  J 2- 8  per 
cent  in  electric  machines,  12-6  per  cent  in  other  chemical  products,  12-2  per 
cent  in  the  exchange  business,  and  12  per  cent  in  mining. 

The  average  rate  of  dividends  for  the  period  was  5*6,  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  period,  showing  an  advance  of  0-3  per  cent  compared  with  the  second 
half  of  1932.  Of  162  companies  investigated,  59  companies  increased  their  divi- 
dends and  13  declared  a  reduction. 

Dividend  Ratio  to  Paid-up  Capital 

July-Dec,  Jan.-June.  July-Dec, 

1932  1933 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Financial  companies                                                  5.6  5.6  5.6 

Manufacturing  companies                                        6.9  8.3  8.7 

Mining  companies                                                      4.5  7.2  8.1 

Public  utilities                                                        4.4  3.5  3.2 

Miscellaneous                                                          5.9  7.2  5.8 

Average                                                                  5.3  5.6  5.6 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  JAPAN  IN  1933 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

GROUP  VIII.    YARNS,  THREADS,  TWINES,  CORDAGES,  ETC. 

Since  Japan  has  become  such  a  gre&t  exporter  of  cotton  goods,  these  would 
naturally  be  the  most  important  in  the  list  of  import-.  Indeed.  4^-4  per  cent 
of  the  imports  are  included  under  this  group,  which  had  a  total  value  this  year 
of  822,078,780  yen.   This  is  nearly  double  the  total  yen  value  in  1931,  and  shows 
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the  groat  strides  made  by  the  industry.  Raw  cotton,  the  most  important  item, 
was  imported  to  the  value  of  604,467,546  yen  as  against  447,130,803  yen  in  1932, 
and  in  volume  830,321  tons  as  against  847,574  tons. 

Besides  this  a  much  larger  number  of  cotton  yarns  than  is  usual  were 
imported,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  at  one  period  of  the  summer,  owing  to 
heavy  activity  in  weaving,  the  price  of  Japanese  yarns  went  so  high  that  it  was 
profitable  to  import  from  Japanese  mills  in  China.  Imports  of  hemp  and  jute 
reached  74,314  tons.  Another  small  but  important  fibre  industry  is  engaged  in 
working  up  flax,  China  grass,  and  ramie,  of  which  11,664  tons  were  imported. 

Probably  the  largest  and  most  consistent  advance,  however,  was  registered 
in  the  woollen  textile  industry,  since  2,407,789  pounds  of  wool  were  imported  for 
processing  as  compared  to  2,058,656  pounds  in  the  precedirig  year  and  1,907,207 
pounds  in  1931.  About  93  per  cent  of  the  imports  came  from  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  and  Argentina  combined  supplied  about  4  per  cent  of  the  remainder;  Chile, 
Great  Britain,  and  Canada  with  a  trial  shipment  of  500  bales,  were  the  other 
sources  of  supply. 

Imports  of  woollen  yarns  continue  to  fall  off  year  by  vear — 16,380  cwts.  in 
1933  as  compared  to  32,063  cwts.  in  1932  and  95,300  cwts."  in  1931.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  increased  domestic  production  and  the  exports  of  cotton  textiles. 

GROUP  IX.    TISSUES  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

This  is  another  item  which  is  becoming  smaller  year  by  year.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  importations  for  the  last  five  years:  1929,  35,146,902  yen;  1930, 
21,033,707  yen;  1931,  17,641,051  yen;  1932,18,137,341  yen;  1933,14,704,817  yen. 
During  this  period  the  yen  decreased  in  purchasing  power  by  almost  50  per  cent, 
so  that  in  quantity  of  imports  the  decrease  was  still  more  pronounced. 

The  largest  single  item,  taking  up  one-half  of  the  total  for  the  group,  is 
tissues  of  wool,  of  which  7,212,602  yen  were  imported.  Of  this,  woollen  cloths 
and  serges  weighing  over  200  but  less  than  500  grams  per  square  metre  accounted 
for  3,027,308  yen ;  and  mixtures  of  cotton  and  wool  weighing  not  more  than  200 
grams  per  square  metre  accounted  for  3,429,669  yen.  Great  Britain  supplied 
three-fourths  and  Germany  one-fourth  of  the  pure  wool  textiles,  and  Great 
Britain  about  98  per  cent  of  wool  and  cotton  mixtures. 

The  second  most  important  item  is  cotton  tissues — 9,098,917  square  yards 
valued  at  2,954,205  yen.  Under  this  heading,  plain  cotton  tissues  were  the  most 
important — 5,717,148  square  yards  valued  at  1,566,418  yen.  China  supplied 
almost  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  out- 
lined above  for  yarns;  the  Japanese  domestic  price  went  up  so  quickly  during  the 
summer  months  due  to  export  activity  that  it  was  found  profitable  to  import 
from  Japanese  mills  in  Shanghai. 

Among  the  special  items  imported  under  this  group  were  such  products  as 
felt,  excluding  paper-makers'  felts,  to  the  value  of  22,747  yen;  7,689  square 
yards  of  bookbinders'  cloth;  tracing  cloth  (33,156  yen);  leather  cloth  (95,609 
yen);  linoleum  (78,387  yen);  emery  cloth  (367,376  yen),  practically  all  from 
Great  Britain;  and  gunny  bags  (189,480  yen). 

Unclassified  tissues  to  the  value  of  2,027,411  yen  were  imported.  Statistics 
as  to  sources  of  supply  are  not  available  for  1933;  in  1932  the  largest  supplier 
was  the  United  States  (52  per  cent),  followed  by  Australia  (29  per  cent)  and 
Great  Britain,  China,  Germany,  and  France. 

GROUP  X.    CLOTHING  AND  ACCESSORIES  THEREOF 

Imports  in  this  group  are  diminishing  greatlv.  In  1929,  total  importations 
were  valued  at  3,098,430  yen;  in  1933  they  had  fallen  to  1,044,163  yen.  Taking 
ip  half  the  total,  felt  hats  were  the  largest  item — 6,881  dozen  valued  at  523,071 
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yen.  In  1932,  half  of  the  total  came  from  Italy,  one-fourth  from  Great  Britain, 
one-sixth  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  remainder  from  various  sources  of  supply 
of  cheap  hats. 

The  next  most  important  item  under  this  group  was  buttons,  of  which  imports 
were  valued  at  285,428  yen.  In  1932  Germany  was  by  far  the  largest  source  of 
supply;  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States  were  other  participators  in  the 
market. 

GROUP  XI.    PAPER,  PAPER  MANUFACTURES,  BOOKS,  AND  PICTURES 

Under  this  heading  imports  have  been  increasing  year  by  year  due  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  paper  and  rayon  industries.  Imports  of  wood-pulp  are 
included  under  this  heading;  and  these  are  for  both  rayon  and  paper  manu- 
facture. 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  41,965,707  yen,  of  which 
27,066,350  yen  was  for  wood-pulp.  The  total  quantity  of  wood-pulp  imported 
was  178,752  tons,  of  which  52,035  tons  or  30  per  cent  came  from  Canada,  at  a 
total  value  of  6,043,374  yen.  The  Dominion  was  the  main  supplier  of  pulp  for 
paper-making,  practically  all  of  the  remaining  pulp  imported  being  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rayon.  Other  suppliers  in  order  of  importance  were  the  United  States 
(30  per  cent),  Norway  (20  per  cent),  Sweden  (15  per  cent),  the  remainder  being 
credited  principally  to  Germany. 

Printing  paper,  totalling  3,668,786  yen,  was  the  second  most  important  item 
under  this  heading,  of  which  3,100,921  yen  was  newsprint  (Canada,  2,976,017 
yen). 

By  quantity  newsprint  imports  totalled  33,011  tons,  of  which  32,192  tons, 
or  97  per  cent,  was  Canadian. 

Only  885  tons  of  writing  paper  were  imported  in  1933.  Statistics  of  sources 
of  supply  are  not  available:  in  1932  Great  Britain  was  the  most  important,  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Canada. 

Drawing  paper  was  brought  in  to  the  extent  of  126  tons  valued  at  179,274 
yen,  practically  all  from  Great  Britain. 

Packing  paper  and  match  paper  is  an  important  item,  amounting  to  9,404 
tons  valued  at  1,942,427  yen.  This  is  a  decrease  of  1,700  tons  from  1932  and  of 
7,600  tons  from  1931.  In  1932  Canada  supplied  exactly  one-third  of  the  require- 
ments, and  Sweden  almost  two-thirds.  About  804  tons  of  pasteboard  were  sup- 
plied, mostly  from  Norway,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
only  other  items  are  photographic  paper,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  United 
States;  books,  which,  if  in  English,  came  from  Great  Britain  in  1933  because  of 
the  exchange  advantage;  and  unclassified  manufactures  of  paper,  which  amounted 
to  1,325,126  yen,  and  in  1932  came  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  China,  Sweden,  and  Canada. 

GROUP  XII.    MINERALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

This  group  has  a  total  value  of  64,965,980  yen  in  1933,  of  which  the  greater 
proportion  is  coal,  this  item  amounting  to  36,657,486  yen.  The  bulk  of  the  coal 
comes  from  Japanese  mines  in  Manchuria,  and  some  from  China  and  French 
Indo-China.  Phosphorite  was  imported  to  the  value  of  15,374,392  yen.  Egypt 
and  the  United  States  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  asbestos;  15,775  tons 
valued  at  3,901,678  yen  were  imported.  In  1932  about  half  the  tonnage  came 
from  Canada,  the  remainder  coming  from  the  United  States  (probably  Canadian 
asbestos),  Russia,  and  South  Africa. 

Dolomite  and  magnesite  were  imported,  practically  all  from  Manchuria; 
talc  and  soapstone  from  Manchuria;  mineral  abrasives,  mainly  from  the  United 
States  with  smaller  quantities  from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Greece;  art i- 
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ficial  abrasives,  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  gypsum  (only  8,200 
ions),  from  Germany,  Mexico,  and  Africa.  Other  minerals  are  imported  in  small 
amounts,  and  include  plumbago,  precious  stones,  clay,  and  cryolite. 

GROUP  XIII.   GLASS  MANUFACTURES  AND  CLAY  MANUFACTURES 

The  total  of  this  group  amounted  to  only  7,995,653  yen.  Plate  and  sheet 
glass  wore  the  most  important  sub-headings,  amounting  to  2,070,770  square 
metres  valued  at  3,896,711  yen.  The  trade  is  fairly  well  divided  between  Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Imports  of  dry 
plates  for  photographs  were  valued  at  2,195,113  yen  in  1932,  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Fire  bricks  to  the  value  of  621,600'  yen  were 
brought  in,  chiefly  from  works  in  Manchuria,  although  a  fair  quantity  came 
from  the  United  States.  The  remainder  of  the  imports  were  of  unspecified  glass 
or  clay  manufactures. 

GROUP  XIV.    ORES  AND  METALS 

This  is  a  large  item,  totalling  233,634,698  yen.  The  largest  part  of  these 
imports  were  of  iron  and  steel  products — 136,640,637  ven  as  compared  tc 
65,075,249  yen  in  1932  and  48,027,429  yen  in  1931.  Approximately  2,400,000 
tons  of  various  iron  and  steel  products  were  imported,  of  which  712,057  tons 
were  pig  iron  and  1,125,512  tons  scrap,  leaving  562,431  tons  of  other  steel,  the 
largest  part  of  which  was  composed  of  sheets  (192,200  tons).  About  half  of  the 
sheets  were  uncoated  unspecified,  and  the  other  half  were  tinned,  the  uncoated 
coming  mainly  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  the  coated  (which  are  the 
tinned  sheets)  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Bands  and 
hoops  were  another  large  item,  of  which  93,010  tons  were  imported,  over  half 
of  which  came  from  Belgium  and  the  remainder  from  Germany,  France,  and 
Great  Britain. 

Sheet  bars  formed  the  next  largest  item,  accounting  for  72,262  tons,  chiefly 
from  Germany  and  British  India;  the  latter  are  tinplate  bars. 

Some  40,000  tons  each  of  round,  square,  and  flat  iron,  of  ingots,  blooms, 
billets,  or  slabs,  of  angles,  etc.,  and  of  wire  rods  are  imported.  The  ingots, 
blooms,  etc.,  come  largely  from  British  India,  with  Germany  following;  rounds, 
flats,  and  squares,  half  from  Germany,  the  remainder  from  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  Austria;  angles,  etc.,  practically  all  from  Germany;  and 
wire  rods  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Sweden.  All 
other  specified  iron  and  steel  imports  are  of  less  than  4,000  tons,  except  pipes 
and  tubes,  of  which  10,505  tons  were  imported.  Practically  no  cast  pipe  is 
brought  in,  the  main  group  being  itemized  as  other  than  cast. 

Other  metal  imports  are  aluminium — 8,043  tons  valued  at  10,233,107  yen, 
practically  all  from  Canada;  nickel,  3,620  tons  valued  at  11,343.592  yen,  prac- 
tically all  from  Canada.  Imports  of  nickel  show  an  increase  of  95  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year;  those  of  aluminium  show  a  slight  drop  but  are  still  consider- 
ably over  the  1931  total,  5,794  tons. 

A  total  of  74,000  tons  of  lead  ingots  and  slabs  were  imported,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  35,352  tons,  or  almost  half.  This  is  the  largest  amount  ever 
supplied  by  the  Dominion. 

Zinc  imports  totalled  30,087  tons,  of  which  16.134  tons  came  from  Canada 
as  compared  to  12,477  in  1932  and  10,176  tons  in  1931.  Even  copper  was 
imported  in  1933  in  a  movement  which  has  had  no  parallel  in  a  number  of  year-. 
The  total  amount  was  14,808  tons,  most  of  which  came  from  the  United  States 
(Canada,  328  tons).  In  addition  to  the  ingots  and  slabs  mentioned  above,  4.434 
tons  of  other  copper  from  unspecified  sources  were  imported. 
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The  only  other  metals  imported  were  tin,  together  with  a  small  amount  of 
platinum,  mercury,  antimony,  brass,  bronze,  and  unspecified  metals  of  a  value 
of  3,948,661  yen. 

GROUP  XV.    METAL  MANUFACTURES 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  6,533,815  yen  as  against  7,592,215 
yen  in  1932  and  12,139,881  yen  in  1931.  The  largest  item  was  nails,  rivets, 
screws,  bolts,  nuts  and  the  like,  of  which  780,121  yen  were  imported,  mostly  from 
the  United  States  and  Sweden,  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain  following. 
Another  large  item  was  ball  bearings  (566,928  yen),  Germany  supplying  the 
larger  part  and  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Great  Britain  the  remainder.  Cocks 
and  valves  accounted  for  606,229  yen,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany  being  the  sources  of  supply.  Mechanics'  tools,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.,  registered  a  big  drop  and  were  valued  at  532,135  yen.  In  previous 
years  most  of  this  has  come  from  the  United  States,  with  Germany  following 
and  France  and  Great  Britain  having  small  parts  of  the  trade. 

Other  items  with  a  value  of  over  100,000  yen  were  bridge-building  material; 
iron  gas  cylinders;  iron  chains;  drills,  bits,  reamers,  etc.;  cutlery;  needles  and 
pins;  and  pens,  of  which  318,915  gross  were  imported. 

GROUP  XVI.   CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  AND  MACHINERY 

This  is  an  item  under  which  a  great  variety  of  machinery  is  entered — 
106,574,617  yen  as  compared  with  93,936,699  yen  in  1932.  The  most  important 
was  internal  combustion  engines  (16,147,618  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
followed  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Automobiles  and  parts  for  assembly  were  imported  to  the  value  of  13,871,350 
yen,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  small  sup- 
pliers. 

Watches  and  clocks  were  valued  at  2,244,698  yen;  meters  at  1,704,153  yen, 
mostly  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and 
Sweden;  typewriters,  227,790  yen;  musical  instruments,  185,567  yen;  radio  receiv- 
ing sets,  337,717  yen;  firearms,  6,452,077  yen;  sewing  machines,  2,060,832  yen; 
pumps,  726,229  yen;  metal  or  wood-working  machinery,  16,247,079  yen,  mostly 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany;  and  felts  for  paper-making 
at  1,341,037  yen,  Canada  retaining  her  usual  share  of  the  market  for  the  last- 
named  product.  Great  Britain  and  Canada  were  the  largest  suppliers  of  felt  in 
1932,  with  the  United  States,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Austria  following. 

GROUP  XVII.    MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES 

Imports  under  this  group  totalled  136,565,745  yen  (120,271,266  yen).  Fer- 
tilizers are  the  most  important  item,  accounting  for  44,226,462  yen.  Oil  cakes, 
such  as  bean  cake  and  cottonseed  cake,  are  the  most  important.  Lumber  is  the 
next  most  important  item,  accounting  for  40,584,007  yen  as  compared  with 
35,029,070  yen  in  1932.  Northern  woods  account  for  the  largest  part  of  this,  with 
logs  and  cants,  or  uncut  lumber,  definitely  taking  precedence  over  other  varieties, 
and  accounting  for  694,328  cubic  metres  valued  at  16,540,204  yen.  Logs  exceed- 
ing 200  millimetres  in  thickness  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  remainder,  550,779 
cubic  metres  (13,436,982  yen).  Other  specifications  of  northern  woods  amount 
to  only  90,819  cubic  metres. 

Fodder,  which  is  an  unspecified  item,  accounts  for  20,761,080  yen.  Most  of 
this  is  soy  beans  from  Manchuria;  a  considerable  amount  of  feed  wheat  formerly 
came  from  Canada  About  1,000  tons  of  carbon  black  for  electrical  use  is 
imported  yearly,  practically  all  of  it  being  produced  from  cotton  in  the  southern 
United  States.  " 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA  IN  1933 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
VI 

Export  Trade 

(The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  in  1933  was  Can.  $0.52;  (that  of  the  Yuan  dollar  was 
Can.  $0.26.   One  picul  equals  133  pounds) 

EXPORT  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

Of  the  fonty-three  countries  whose  returns  are  classified  separately  by  the 
China  Customs,  the  first  eighteen,  which  just  include  Canada,  accounted  in 
1933  for  94  per  cent  of  China's  export  trade.  The  following  table  shows  the 
position  of  the  leading  countries  in  1933  as  compared  with  the  two  preceding 

years: — 

Exports  from  China  to  Principal  Countries,  1931-1933 


(000,000  omitted) 


Rank 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

G.U. 

% 

G.U. 

% 

G.U. 

% 

Total  exports 

774 

100.00 

420.0 

100.00 

314, 

.0 

100.00 

1 

2 

2 

Hongkong 

126 

16.31 

64.0 

15.35 

62 

.0 

19.75 

2 

3 

3 

United  States 

102 

13.22 

51.0 

12.17 

58 

.0 

18.48 

3 

1 

1 

Japan 

212 

27.41 

92.0 

21  80 

49 

.0 

15.65 

4 

4 

4 

Great  Britain 

55 

7.09 

32.0 

7.62 

25 

.0 

7.96 

5 

7 

6 

France 

29 

3.75 

19.0 

4.63 

16 

.0 

5.26 

6 

8 

9 

British  India1 

15 

1.99 

18.0 

4.26 

15. 

.0 

4.71 

7 

a 

a 

Kwantung  L.T.a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

14 

.0 

4.51 

8 

5 

8 

Germany- 

20 

2.54 

25.0 

6.05 

11 

.0 

3.40 

9 

9 

7 

Korea 

25 

3.26 

17.0 

4.03 

9 

.0 

2.88 

10 

11 

10 

S.S.  and  F.M.S.2 

14 

1.75 

7.1 

1.71 

7 

.0 

2.23 

11 

10 

6 

Netherlands 

42 

5.45 

7.0 

1.71 

6 

.0 

1.99 

12 

13 

& 

Morocco 

b 

6 

5.4 

1.31 

4 

.8 

1.54 

13 

15 

12 

Netherlands  India 

11 

1.43 

4.7 

1.11 

3 

.8 

1.21 

14 

6 

5 

U.S.S.R. 

46 

6.01 

21.6 

4.95 

3 

.1 

0.96 

15 

14 

16 

Philippine  Islands 

7 

0.91 

5.4 

1.30 

2 

.8 

0.89 

16 

16 

15 

Ttaly 

7 

0.96 

3.2 

0.76 

2. 

6 

0.84 

17 

17 

18 

Belgium 

3 

0.45 

2.3 

0.56 

2 

.2 

0.69 

18 

23 

19 

Canada 

3 

0.41 

1.9 

0.45 

2. 

1 

0.66 

Total 

of  the  18  countries 

717 

93.00 

376.0 

90.00 

294 

.0 

94.00 

1  Includes  Burma.  2  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States.  (a)  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory   (Dairen) — not  classified  separately  in  former  years.     (&)  Not  separately 

classified. 


The  rise  of  Hongkong  to  first  place  and  the  fall  of  Japan  from  first  place  in 
1932  to  third  place  in  1933  was  due  to  the  changed  status  of  Manchuria  and  to 
the  anti-Japanese  boycott.  The  former  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  figures 
for  the  great  soya  bean,  millet,  kaoliang,  coal,  and  pig-ircn  movement  from 
Manchuria  to  Japan.  The  latter  resulted  in  much  cargo  from  South  China 
destined  for  Japan  being  shipped  first  to  Hongkong  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
the  strong  anti- Japanese  feeling.  The  United  States  was  the  only  important 
country,  apart  from  Canada,  to  increase  the  value  of  its  purchases,  but.  as  will 
be  noted  later,  many  countries  bought  larger  quantities  of  key  commodities.  As 
they  may  have  some  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  the  principal  articles 
making  up  China's  trade  to  the  United  States  were  as  follows,  in  millions  of 
Yuan  dollars:  wood-oil,  21-4;  white  raw  silk,  12;  sheepskins,  11-2;  goatskins, 
6-4;  drawn  threadwork,  6-1;  raw  cotton,  5-8;  lambskins,  5-4;  bristles,  4-6; 
skin  mats  and  rugs,  3;  weasel  skins,  2-8;  skins,  n.o.r.,  2-6;  wool  carpets.  2-4; 
green  tea,  2-3;  sesame  seed,  2:  yellow  raw  silk,  1-7;  black  tea,  1-4;  ego;  products, 
1-3. 
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Great  Britain  remained  in  fourth  place,  but  her  percentage  of  China's  export 
trade  increased  slightly  from  7-62  per  cent  to  7-96  per  cent,  although  the  value 
of  her  trade  dropped  somewhat.  Egg  products  constitute  roughly  half  of  her 
total  purchases,  other  important  items  being  tea,  groundnuts,  wood-oil,  wool 
carpets  and  antimony.  France  rose  in  relative  importance,  although  her  pur- 
chases fell  dn  value  from  19  million  gold  units  in  1932  to  16  million  gold  units 
in  1933.  Her  principal  purchases  are  white  and  yellow  raw  silk  (about  one- 
half  of  the  total),  groundnuts,  egg  products,  wood-oil,  bristles,  intestines,  and 
musk.  Of  British  India's  total  purchases,  amounting  to  15  million  gold  units 
(29  million  Yuan  dollars),  the  principal  items  were  as  follows  (in  millions  of 
Yuan  dollars):  raw  white  silk,  6;  raw  yellow  silk,  5-9;  cotton  yarn,  6*4;  silk 
piece-goods,  3-5;  green  tea,  1.  The  altered  status  of  Manchuria  greatly  increased 
the  importance  of  the  Kwangtung  Leased  Territory,  and  it  appears  among  the 
leading  countries  for  the  first  time.  This  changed  situation  has  had  serious 
consequences  to  China  proper,  and  to  the  Chinese  cotton  and  flour  mills  in  par- 
ticular, because  much  of  their  former  large  trade  in  flour  and  piece-goods  is  now 
going  to  Japan. 

The  great  drop  in  trade  with  Germany  results  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  her 
large  purchases  of  soya  beans  and  their  products  do  not  now  appear  in  the 
China  customs  returns.  The  greater  part  of  exports  to  Korea  were  made  up 
of  cotton  yarn  and  piece-goods  shipped  by  Japanese  mills  in  China.  China's 
exports  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  cover  a  wide 
range  of  products,  including  many  manufactured  articles,  to  which  the  large 
Chinese  population  of  the  southern  Asiatic  littoral  give  a  singular  advantage. 
This  trade  probably  represents  the  first  signs  of  what  may  be  one  day  a  great 
export  trade  to  all  countries  of  manufactured  goods  whose  production  is  favoured 
by  low  labour  costs  and  the  presence  of  the  required  raw  material  in  the  Far 
East.  Rubber  goods  such  as  footwear,  hot-water  bottles,  and  tires  may  be  cited 
as  examples.  The  great  decrease  shown  in  exports  to  Russia  is  due  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  returns  for  the  large  trade  across  the  Manchurian-Siberian 
frontier. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Canada  remained,  as  in  previous  years,  a  relatively  unimportant  purchaser 
of  China's  products,  taking  only  0-66  per  cent  of  her  total  export?  and  ranking 
eighteenth  among  all  countries.  The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  Dominion  was 
2-1  million  gold  units  or  4-1  million  Yuan  dollars  (roughly  Canadian  $1-1 
million)  in  1933,  as  compared  with  1-9  million  gold  units  or  3-4  million  Yuan 
dollars  (roughly  Canadian  $0-7  million)  in  1932.  Small  as  is  Canada's  share  of 
China's  export  trade;  it  is  steadily  growing.  It  was  0-33  per  cent  in  1930,  0*41 
per  cent  in  1932,  and  0-66  per  cent  in  1933.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  the 
visible  future  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  will  remain  heavily 
"  favourable  "  to  Canada,  and  will  have  to  be  offset  by  balances  "  favourable  " 
to  China  in  her  relations  with  one,  two,  or  more  other  countries,  which  in  turn  have 
"  favourable  "  balances,  either  visible  or  invisible,  in  their  trade  relations  with 
Canada. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  Canada  could  increase  her  purchases  of 
China's  goods  with  considerable  advantage  to  herself,  and  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  for  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  and  consumers  generally  to 
investigate  the  many  products  available  from  this  country.  Detailed  figures 
covering  exports  from  China  to  Canada  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  trade 
will  be  reviewed  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  at  a  later  date.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  aside  from  those  goods  actually  intended 
for  consumption  within  the  Dominion,  an  important  share  of  the  trade  bo  the 
United  States  is  carried  by  the  Canadian  steamship  lines,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
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Steamships,  Ltd.,  and  the  Ocean  Shipping  Company,  the  latter  being  the  line 
subsidized  by  the  Canadian  Government.  This  transit  trade  is  of  great  impor- 
tance  to  the  ports  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria  and  also  to  the  two  Canadian  rail- 
roads, both  of  which  maintain  offices  in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 

china's  export  trade  by  principal  commodities 

Although  exports  from  China  to  Canada  are  small  and  relatively  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  foreign  trade  of  both  countries,  China's  export  trade  as  a  whole  is 
of  great  importance  to  Canada  because  upon  its  healthy  condition  depends 
China's  purchasing  power.  China  herself  produces  practically  no  gold  or  silver 
or  other  precious  commodities,  nor  has  she  any  income  from  shipping,  banking, 
or  insurance  services  abroad.  Her  capacity  to  buy  rests  solely  therefore  upon 
(a)  exports  of  her  own  products,  (6)  borrowings  of  foreign  capital,  (c)  remit- 
tances from  Chinese  living  abroad,  and  (d)  expenditure  in  China  by  foreign 
governments,  firms,  missionary  societies,  and  tourists.  The  last  two  are  of  lesser 
importance  at  any  time,  and  their  importance  has  decreased  since  the  world 
depression  set  in.  There  are  signs  (that  a  flow  of  foreign  capital  to  China  may 
commence  before  long,  but  at  present  this  factor  too  is  not  of  great  importance. 
To  judge  the  trading  prospects  for  the  immediate  future,  attention  must  there- 
fore be  turned  to  China's  commodity  exports. 

Any  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  customs  returns  for  the  past 
year  is  hindered  by  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  reversed  position  of  Man- 
churia, which  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  domestic  market  but  is  now  treated  as 
a  foreign  country. 

For  instance,  total  exports  in  1933  were  314  million  gold  units  or  612  mil- 
lion Yuan  dollars  as  against  420  million  gold  units  or  788  million  Yuan  dollars 
in  1932,  a  decline  of  106  million  gold  units  or  156  million  Yuan  dollars,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  great  part  of  this  decline  is  due  to  the  absence  of  figures  for  the 
Manchurian  ports.  However,  the  latter  is  offset  to  an  unknown  extent  by  the 
fact  that  the  large  movement  of  goods  from  China  proper  to  Manchuria  now 
appears  as  part  of  the  foreign  export  trade.  The  same  difficulties  arise  in  respect 
to  individual  commodities;  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not  their  increase  or 
decrease  is  due  to  the  altered  status  of  Manchuria. 

However,  an  analysis  has  shown  that  exports  of  all  the  key  commodities 
given  in  the  following  table  increased  in  quantity  independently  of  Manchuria, 
and  with  four  exceptions  (lambskins,  sesame  seed,  tea,  and  hats)  their  value 
increased  also.  Values  are  given  in  Yuan  dollars  (the  average  value  of  the  Yuan 
dollar  in  1932  was  Canadian  $0-25,  and  at  time  of  writing  it  is  Canadian  $0-35) 
and  quantities  are  given  in  piculs,  except  in  the  case  of  skins  and  skin  mats 
and  rugs,  where  the  quantities  represent  pieces. 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Piculs 

Piculs 

Yuan  $ 

Piculs 

Yuan  | 

Figures 

in  Thousands 

,     .  62 

60 

11.026 

68 

11.687 

69 

62 

2:977 

70 

3.453 

a 

4.077 

a 

5.589 

48 

38 

1.566 

46 

1.733 

118 

52 

2.921 

95 

4.240 

6.834 

5.938 

8.140 

7.329 

1.535 

1.118 

4.649 

1.287 

5.561 

,   ,  ,  1.021 

1.233 

1.615 

1.365 

2.934 

*614 

*617 

3.242 

*900 

4.208 

.     .  4,470 

2.954 

6.125 

3.089 

7.735 

865 

803 

23.161 

1.247 

30.261 

1.671 

527 

6.376 

553 

5.192 

171 

147 

12.292 

162 

9.417 

294 

275 

21.006 

2S8 

20.333 

238 

232 

5.280 

243 

4,460 
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1931 

1932 

1933 

Piculs 

Piculs 

Yuan  $ 

Piculs 

Yuan  $ 

Figures 

in  Thousands 
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57 
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1Z,  /  zo 
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700 
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20,655 
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Q09 

l.OOl 

Q  £70 

0,0/ U 

ZO  .  O 

3.342 

31 

O  /IOC 

.5,4/0 

940 

34 

1.885 

225 

11.523 

Cotton  varn 

618 

347 

29.815 

541 

4o',006 

Silk  embroideries  

a 

a 

4,724 

a 

5,136 

114 

34 

648 

92 

3,480 

174 

218 

2.936 

230 

3,282 

58 

34 

4,200 

159 

20,234 

Hats  

3,037 

1,610 

2,732 

4,543 

5,354 

*  Pieces  only,    a  Not  given. 


The  commodities  included  constituted  well  over  half  of  China's  total  export 
trade  in  1933  and  they  represent  the  most  important  export  products  with  the 
exception  of  soya  beans  and  their  products  (meal,  cake,  and  oil),  groundnuts, 
and  egg  products.  Soya  beans,  of  course,  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  the 
export  returns.  Groundnuts  (peanuts  shelled,  unshelled,  and  peanut  oil) 
declined  from  3-4  million  piculs  valued  at  37  million  Yuan  dollars  in  1932  to 
2-5  million  piculs  valued  at  23  million  Yuan  dollars  in  1933,  but  part  of  this 
decline  may  have  been  due  to  lack  of  Manchurian  returns.  Egg  products 
declined  from  895,000  piculs  valued  at  44  million  Yuan  dollars  to  794,000  piculs 
valued  at  36  million  Yuan  dollars  in  the  same  period.  In  their  case  the  decrease 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Manchurian  situation,  because  the  whoile  export  is 
from  China  proper,  principally  the  lower  Yangtsze  Valley;  it  was  probably  the 
result  of  reduced  purchases  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  are 
the  principal  purchasers  of  China's  egg  products. 

The  United  States  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  increases  of  most  products 
shown  in  the  table,  notably  in  the  case  of  bristles,  feathers,  skins,  wood-oil,  and 
sheep's  wool;  Japan  was  largely  responsible  in  the  case  of  bran,  raw  cotton, 
camel  and  goats'  wool,  cotton  yarn,  tungsten,  antimony,  and  tin.  In  the  case  of 
many  of  these  commodities  increased  buying  was  evident  by  a  number  of  other 
countries  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Italy,  Morocco,  Ceylon,  British  India,  and  Canada.  The  wide  range  of  this 
improvement  is  encouraging  as  is  the  very  appreciable  rise  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  items  mentioned;  cowhides  nearly  doubled;  goat-skins  increased  by  20 
per  cent,  skin  mats  and  rugs  by  33^  per  cent,  and  wood-oil  by  50  per  cent; 
sheep's  wool  increased  seven-fold,  tungsten  three-fold,  tin  five-fold,  and  hats 
three-fold.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  quantity  of  wood-oil  exported  (1,247 
million  piculs  valued  at  30-3  million  Yuan  dollars,  or  roughly  83,000  tons  valued 
at  Canadian  $7-5  million)  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  These  sur- 
prisingly large  exports  of  wood-oil  probably  represent  a  clearing  of  accumu- 
lated stocks,  and  this  is  perhaps  true  also  with  respect  to  many  of  the  other 
export  items.  Moreover,  prices  realized  in  silver  were  undoubtedly  even  lower 
than  in  1932.  The  larger  exports  do  not  represent  therefore  much  direct  or 
immediate  assistance  to  the  actual  producers  in  China.  But  they  do  suggest 
that  export  production  is  in  a  more  healthy  condition  and  ready  to  bake  advan- 
tag  of  improved  world  conditions.  Agricultural  and  bulk  raw  materials  such  ;is 
China  supplies  were  the  first  to  feel  the  onset  of  the  depression,  and  they  will 
be  undoubtedly  among  the  first  to  feel  its  lilt i n ^ .  It  was  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  1932,  China's  export  trade  had  declined  as  against  1929  to  an  extent 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  with  the  exception  of  Chile  and  British 
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Malaya."  The  decreases  estimated  were:  Chile  84  per  cent,,  and  China  and 
British  Malaya  each  75  per  cent.  It  is  possible  to  believe,  however,  that  on  the 
whole  1932  and  1933  represent  the  low  point  in  China's  position  and  that  a 
reasonable  optimism  is  now  justifiable. 

The  passing  of  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  (which  was,  of  course,  a  great 
economic  loss  to  China  also),  the  decrease  in  the  great  imports  of  such  commodi- 
ties  as  rice  and  sugar,  and  the  apparently  very  real  attention  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Chinese  banks  are  devoting  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural 
industries,  which  are  the  backbone  of  the  country,  are  other  encouraging  signs. 

If  China  can  avoid  deflation,  the  condition  of  her  agricultural  millions  will 
be  improved,  and  with  the  easing  of  their  distress,  the  danger  from  banditry, 
c  immunism,  and  recurring  civil  wars  will  be  materially  lessened  with  a  conse- 
quent diminution  in  the  difficulties  of  the  Central  Government.  All  this  will 
result  in  three  direct  impulses  to  import  trade:  (1)  the  buying  power  of  the 
interior  population  will  be  improved;  (2)  greater  political  stability  will  promote 
security  and  hasten  the  day  when  the  railway  loan  arrears  can  be  liquidated  and 
thus  pave  the  way  for  capital  movement  to  set  in  once  more  to  China;  (3)  and 
the  Government  itself  will  be  enabled  to  devote  more  of  its  income  to  its  recon- 
struction projects. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  23,  1934. — The  recovery  in  trade  and  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  well  in  evidence  at  the  end  of  1933,  proceeded  almost  unin- 
terruptedly during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year.  Most  branches  of  indus- 
try recorded  increased  productivity,  and  a  healthy  outlook.  This  state  of  affairs 
applies  particularly  to  the  "  heavy  "  industries.  The  total  output  of  coal  and  of 
pig  iron  and  steel  in  February  was  greater  than  in  any  corresponding  month  since 
1930.  In  the  engineering  trades  too  an  improved  condition  is  disclosed,  and  the 
volume  of  business  in  prospect  appears  to  be  favourable  for  the  next  few  months. 

Even  in  shipbuilding,  which  has  been  suffering  from  a  continuous  decline, 
there  has  been  a  welcome  improvement.  The  gross  tonnage  of  mercantile  ships 
under  construction  at  the  end  of  March  was  481,440  tons  as  against  331,541  tons 
at  the  end  of  December,  1933,  and  252,401  tons  a  year  ago.  Vessels  on  which 
work  was  suspended  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  represented  144,972  tons  as  against 
145,122  in  December  last,  but  this  includes  the  73,000-ton  liner  upon  which 
operations  have  recently  been  restarted,  under  arrangements  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Another  and  encouraging  feature  in  the  shipbuilding  situation  is  that  the 
advance  reported  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  more  pronounced  than  in  foreign 
countries,  the  percentage  of  British  vessels  under  construction  being  44-6  per  cent 
of  the  world  total  as  compared  with  34-1  per  cent  in  March,  1933. 

In  fact,  those  sections  of  manufacturing  wrhich  provide  material  for  capital 
equipment  have  been  notably  active,  and  are  largely  responsible  for  the  expansion 
wThich  has  taken  place  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades.  This  development  is  sig- 
nificant because,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  increases  which  are  recorded  in 
imports  of  raw  materials,  it  suggests  that  a  more  widespread  revival  is  at  hand. 

At  the  same  time,  those  branches  which  cater  for  consumers'  goods  have, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  shown  better  returns.  It  is  evident  that  the  reabsorption 
into  industry  of  substantial  numbers  of  unemployed,  which  has  been  accom- 
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plished  during  the  past  twelve  months,  has  caused  an  appreciable  rise  in  pur- 
chasing power,  and  that  this  is  broadening  the  basis  of  demand. 

External  trade  has  also  shown  definite  signs  of  growth,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  relief  from  the  numerous  hampering  restrictions  which  cur- 
tailed the  sale  of  British  products  abroad.  These  obstacles,  however,  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  future.  Until  they  are  removed,  it  will  probably 
become  difficult,  after  the  slack  in  domestic  trade  is  taken  up,  to  maintain  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  inasmuch  as  the  leading  British  industries  are  organized 
to  depend  upon  overseas  markets  to  a  substantial  extent  to  keep  them  fully 
occupied. 

In  the  financial  sphere,  a  feature  of  interest  was  the  formation,  under  influ- 
ential auspices,  of  a  company  which  will  specialize  in  providing  financial  facilities 
to  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  for  the  purchase  of  plant,  machinery,  and 
similar  purposes.  It  may  be  recalled  that  three  years  ago  the  Macmillan  Com- 
mittee on  banking  suggested  the  need  for  some  organization  of  this  description, 
to  fulfil  functions  which  were  not  available  in  the  existing  financial  machinery. 
Negotiations  have  since  that  time  been  going  on,  with  the  object  of  putting  the 
recommendations  into  effect,  but  it  is  only  now  that  the  scheme  has  materialized. 

The  new  company,  which  operates  under  the  style  of  "  Credit  and  Industry, 
Limited,"  has  the  indirect  backing  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  will  entertain 
medium-term  financing  of  concerns  in  any  class  of  trade  or  industry.  Under 
present  conditions  there  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  firms  in  a  moderate  way 
of  business  who  would  profitably  expand  if  they  could  secure  capital  upon  reason- 
able terms.  Public  issues  in  such  cases  are  usually  not  practicable  propositions 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  new  undertaking  should  therefore  supply  a  long- 
felt  want,  and  an  aid  to  general  trade  development. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE 

Returns  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  indicate  a  fairly  buoyant  position.  The  figures,  with  the  correspond- 
ing results  for  1933,  are  reproduced  below: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1933  Increase  Per  Cent 

Imports                               £183,844.560       £159,153,762  £24.690,798  15.5 

Exports  (British)..   ..          94.718,255          89,706,260  5,011,995  5.5 

Re-exports                               14,906,413          12,621,183  2,285,230  18.1 

£293,469,228       £261,481,205       £31,988,023  12.2 

The  increase  in  imports  is  to  a  large  extent  attributable  to  heavier  purchases 
of  raw  materials  from  abroad.  Indeed,  of  the  total  expansion  of  £24,690,798,  raw 
materials  equalled  no  less  than  £15,310,508.  This  is,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
a  normal  symptom  of  rising  trade,  and  a  matter  for  satisfaction  in  an  industrial 
country.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  higher  prices  are  in  some 
instances  the  main  factor  in  the  large  increases  in  values  which  have  been  recorded. 
This  consideration  applies  particularly  to  raw  wool,  but  is  also  true,  although 
to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  case  of  such  products  as  cotton  and  rubber. 

Imports  of  wholly  manufactured  articles  went  up  by  £7,153,077  during  the 
quarter.  Arrivals  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  were  only  slightly  in  excess  of  those 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  and  meat  was  easily  the  most  important  contributor 
to  the  advance. 

As  regards  British  exports,  of  the  total  increase  of  £5,011,995,  no  less  than 
£3,390,349  was  represented  by  manufactured  products;  and  while  two  items, 
namely  woollens  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof,  comprised 
over  two-thirds  of  this  increase,  cotton  manufactures  showed  a  setback  to  the 
extent  of  £1,457,842,  exemplifying  the  disturbed  condition  of  that  industry. 
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The  revival  in  re-export  trade  is  chiefly  traceable  to  a  larger  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  raw  materials.  Checking  imports  against  total  exports,  it  is  seen  that 
the  visible  adverse  balance  of  trade  has  risen  from  £56,913,000  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1933  to  £74,220,000  this  year.  The  following  table  gives  an  outline  of  the  main 
imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  under  the  categories  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade: — 


TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  THREE  MONTHS  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1932, 

1933,  AND  1934 

(a)  Imports 

1932  1933  1934 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                £  95,876,985  £  81.334,939  £  83,289,622 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..       48,835,079  42,317,538  57,628,046 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                              46,503,042  34,769,973  41,923,050 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                              678,211  114,883  187,996 

Parcel  post                                                                        1,571,855  616,429  815,846 

Total                                                                        £193,465,172  £159,153,762  £183,844,560 

(£>)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 

1932  1933  1934 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                £    8,093,734  £    6,941,815  £  7,531,747 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  .        10,619,905  11,006.104  12,015,018 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                              70,389,417  69,051,817  72,442.166 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                              152,341  86,588  119.645 

Parcel  post                                                                        3,075,525  2,619,936  2,609,679 

Total                                                                      £  92,330,922  £  89,706,260  £  94,718,255 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 

1932  1933  1934 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                 £    5,076,267  £    2,880,273  £  3,359,620 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..         7,120,108  7.047,620  8.918.696 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                                3,867,633  2,679,603  2,615.578 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                             51,464  13,687  12,519 

Total                                                                      £  16,115,472  £  12,621,183  £  14,906.413 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  trade  report  which  is  under  review  contains  particulars  of  imports  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  products  regularly  brought  into  Great  Britain,  and  in 
respect  to  the  chief  items  included  under  the  headings  of  "  Food,  Drink,  and 
Tobacco  "  and  "  Raw  Materials,"  countries  of  consignment  are  given.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  to  append  details  covering  a  few  of  those  articles  in  which  Canada 
is  particularly  interested. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  which  show  the  quarter's  trade,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  reveals  a  disappointing  situation 
with  regard  to  wheat.  It  is  true  that  the  total  imports  fell  by  4,000,000  cwts., 
but  the  decline  from  the  Dominion  exceeds  6,000,000  cwts.  A  similar  tendency 
is  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  list  of  cereals,  except  in  the  case  of  flour,  where 
Canada  registers  a  definite  increase. 

The  number  of  Canadian  cattle  landed  was  almost  double  that  of  last  year, 
but  the  most  striking  point  is  in  connection  with  bacon  supplies.  In  the  latter 
commodity  imports  fell  from  2,408,759  cwts.  during  the  first  quarter  of  1933  to 
1,900,410  cwts.  during  the  first  three  months  of  1934,  but  Canada's  contribution 
was  multiplied  by  four,  rising  from  60,374  cwts.  to  242,833  cwts.  The  Dominion 
is  now  in  second  place,  after  Denmark. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  tables,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  ship- 
ments of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  Dominion. 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products 


Wheat- 
Total  imports  

Canada  

Argentine  

Australia  

United  States  

Soviet  Russia  

Oats- 
Total  imports  

Canada   

Argentine  

Soviet  Russia  

Barley — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Soviet  Russia  

Wheat  Flour  and  Meal — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Australia  

France  

United  States  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured:  stripped 
Total  imports  

Canada   

British  India  

United  States  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured:  unstripped 
Total  imports  , 

Canada    , 

British  India  , 

United  States  

Bacon — ■ 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Irish  Free  State  , 

Denmark  

Netherlands  

Cattle- 
Total  imports  

Canada   

Irish  Free  State  


Januarv-:March,  1933 

January-March,  1934 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

27,588,195 

7,596,315 

23,506.310 

5,780,433 

13,885,705 

3,929,604 

7,693,502 

2,205,182 

6,087,126 

1,497.407 

6,508,718 

1,402.903 

6,699,370 

1,936,436 

5,479,044 

1,392,795 

5,006 

1,360 

176 

53 

250 

67 

2,226,368 

463,387 

1,321,045 

308. 205 

1,409.746 

262.9  i  6 

349,423 

91.536 

265,524 

64,659 

737,823 

161,866 

352,667 

62,365 

102,148 

21,689 

486,590 

76,040 

2.894,448 

757,240 

4,637,096 

1,039,831 

236,503 

60,952 

173,916 

40,598 

822,228 

258,725 

675.344 

217,939 

612,020 

135,820 

810,172 

144,877 

1,950,184 

708,652 

2,264.536 

727.546 

858,865 

360,634 

938,836 

376.654 

546,410 

197.271 

498,456 

165.616 

314,775 

80,388 

300,287 

68,691 

38,030 

20,269 

40,813 

18,471 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

5.389.833 

293.861 

2,3 17. 52  7 

108,578 

1,030,464 

72,190 

214,243 

10,735 

1,227,322 

35.154 

811,730 

20,563 

2,905,013 

172,798 

1,027,519 

65,764 

I — 
31,527,876 

1,889,852 

41,606,011 

2.388,594 

6,794,455 

504,814 

3,133.607 

147,721 

53,810 

1,842 

125,834 

3,279 

23,195,011 

1,269,545 

37,178,574 

2,146,504 

2,408,759 

6,677,701 

1,900,410 

7,645.009 

60,374 

157,686 

242,833 

965,750 

39,772 

99,345 

73,505 

240,713 

1,508,823 

4,422,751 

1,025,576 

4,302,098 

260,034 

632,422 

148,544 

602,578 

Number 

Number 

149,663 

1,604.2!>7 

123,493 

1,096,771 

6,864 

129,566 

11,166 

187,980 

142,799 

1,474,731 

112,327 

908,791 

BALANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PAYMENTS 

During  the  quarter  the  Board  of  Trade  published  its  annual  estimate  of  that 
proportion  of  Britain's  earnings  abroad  which  are  commonly  described  as 
"  invisible  exports,"  and  which  go  to  offset  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in 
the  exchange  of  commodities.  The  actual  balance  sheet,  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  two  previous  years,  is  shown  hereunder: — 

Balances  of  Credits  and  Debits  in  the  Transactions  (other  than  the  Lending  and 
Repayment  of  Capital)  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  all 
Other  Countries 

Particulars 

Excess  of  imports  of  merchandise  and  silver  bullion  and  specie 
Estimated  excess  of  Government  payments  made  overseas*  . . 

Total  

Estimated  excess  of  Government  receipts  from  overseas*  . . 

Estimated  net  national  shipping  incomef  

Estimated  net  income  from  overseas  investments  

Estimated  net  receipts  from  commissions,  etc  

Estimated  net  receipts  from  other  sources  


Total  

Estimated  total  credit  or  debit  balance  on  items  specified  above  —104 
*  Including  some  items  on  loan  accounts.  j  No  appreciable  execs 
+  Including  disbursements  by  foreign  ships  in  British  ports. 


1931 

1032 

1933 

(In  Million 

£) 

408 

287 

204 

24 

t 

408 

311 

2G4 

14 

+ 
+ 

80 

70 

65 

170 

145 

155 

30 

25 

30 

10 

15 

10 

30  [ 

255 

260 

-104 

-  56  - 

-  4 

£  payments  or  receipts. 
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The  reduction  of  the  debit  balance  from  £104,000,000  in  1931  to  a  deficit  of 
practically  negligible  proportions  last  year  is  a  creditable  achievement.  The 
greatest  resiliency  was  exhibited  in  Britain's  receipts  from  overseas  investments. 
While  there  was  a  partial  resumption  of  payments  on  bonds  which  had  previously 
defaulted,  quite  a  proportion  of  overseas  industrial  securities  yielded  appreciably 
larger  dividends  than  in  1932,  particularly  mines.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
return  derived  from  British  shipping  registered  a  still  further  decline. 

The  advance  of  £5,000,000  as  compared  with  1932  in  earnings  from  "  com- 
missions, etc.,"  is  ascribed  to  the  more  active  conditions  prevailing  in  foreign 
exchange  and  stock  markets.  It  is  obvious  from  the  balance  sheet,  however,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  contraction  of  £23,000,000  in  the  visible  adverse  balance  of 
trade  on  merchandise  account,  the  situation  might  have  still  been  serious. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEED  MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  April  20,  1934. — The  following  report  is  based  on  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  seed-producing  areas  of  this  country  are  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  Counties,  but  at  no  time  is  the  crop  sufficient  for  annual  requirements, 
and  although  this  year  it  was  much  better  than  was  anticipated,  considerable 
quantities  have  been  imported. 

RED  CLOVER 

The  English  crop  of  red  clover  turned  out  to  be  much  better  than  was 
expected  a  short  time  ago,  but  even  so,  considerable  quantities  have  been 
imported  from  various  countries,  including  Canada. 

Canadian  clover  seed,  though  of  good  quality,  was  priced  too  high  to  permit 
of  substantial  importations,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  buying  season 
last  August,  despite  the  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  foreign  product. 
Chilean  and  American  clover  seed,  the  crops  of  which  were  heavy  last  year,  were 
much  in  evidence  on  this  market.  From  August  last  to  February  of  this  year, 
prices  dropped  about  10s.  per  cwt.,  and  would  have  fallen  still  further,  it  is 
reported,  had  there  not  been  crop  failures  in  France  and  Poland.  As  a  result 
of  the  fall,  most  of  the  importers  still  hold  large  stocks  bought  at  the  higher  level, 
which  still  overhang  the  market.  The  drop  in  price  occurred  in  the  dull  period 
around  Christmas  when  the  shippers,  believing  that  buying  would  cease,  "broke" 
the  market.  This  was  an  error  of  judgment,  as  they  could  just  as  well  have 
obtained  the  higher  price. 

The  red  clover  produced  in  France  (Brittany)  bears  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  English  seed,  and  is  sometimes  preferred  to  Canadian.  Indeed,  Con- 
tinental buyers  are  apparently  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  25s.  more  for  English 
than  for  Canadian  or  American,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  hairy  stems  and  hairy 
leaves  on  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  West  of  Scotland  Canadian- 
grown  red  clover  seed  is,  in  many  cases,  preferred  before  English-grown. 

ALSIKE 

Canadian  alsike  is  regarded  here  as  the  best  available,  and,  since  Britain  har- 
vests very  little  of  this  seed  as  a  crop,  the  bulk  of  her  requirements  are  drawn 
from  Canada.  This  season  there  were  heavy  shipments  from  the  Dominion  as 
well  as  from  the  United  States.  Certain  quantities  of  alsike  are  imported  from 
the  Baltic  and  other  Continental  countries,  but  as  a  rule  the  seed  drawn  from 
these  sources  cannot  compete  in  quality  with  Canadian. 
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In  former  years  Poland  was  a  fairly  large  supplier  of  alsike,  but  very  little 
Polish  is  being  offered  this  year. 

Between  the  early  autumn  and  December,  prices  of  alsike  fell  over  20s.  per 
cwt.,  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  higher-priced  seed  is  still  to  be  sold. 

GRASS  SEED 

The  most  important  development  this  year  has  taken  place  in  grass  seed — in 
perennial  ryegrass,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  price 
to-day  is  about  150  per  cent  above  that  ruling  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Italian  ryegrass,  at  the  same  price,  has  also  advanced  to  the  same  extent.  These 
high  prices  have  resulted  in  the  importation  into  Britain  of  approximately  1,000 
tons  of  these  seeds  from  New  Zealand.  Normally,  Great  Britain  imports  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Italian  ryegrass  from  France  and  Denmark,  but  both  these 
countries  had  very  short  crops,  and  doubtless  this  fact  was  the  cause  of  the 
astonishing  rise  in  price.  The  short  crop  in  grass  seeds  in  this  country  and  the 
Continent  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  reduced  acreage  and  by  the  very 
dry  summer.  A  hot  dry  summer  appears  to  result  in  a  good  crop  of  clover,  but 
a  short  crop  of  good-quality  grass  seed. 

Britain  imports  approximately  2,000  tons  cocksfoot  grass  seed  each  year> 
practically  all  of  which  comes  from  Denmark,  and  the  price  of  this  seed  has  risen 
from  last  year's  very  low  level  by  about  260  per  cent.  This  high  price  still  holds,, 
although  it  is  understood  not  to  cover  the  cost  of  production  in  Denmark. 

TIMOTHY 

Timothy  is  grown  in  England  as  a  permanent  mixture,  but  is  not  saved  to 
any  extent  as  a  seed  crop.  The  United  States  generally  supplies  the  greatest 
proportion  of  this  seed,  but  this  year  American  prices  are  considered  too  high, 
and  Canadian,  though  considered  to  be  of  slightly  better  quality  than  American, 
has  usually  been  about  10s.  higher  in  price.  This  discrepancy  exists  in  spite  of 
the  10  per  cent  duty  which  the  United  States  product  has  to  pay.  Supplies  at 
present  are  coming  from  the  Baltic  countries  and  Germany. 

New  and  what  are  described  as  better  types  of  timothy  are  now  in  commerce, 
such  as: — 

(1)  No.  90  McGillsmith  ^timothy,  an  outstanding  variety  of  a  very  leafy  character,  and 
carrying  its  leaf  far  up  the  stem.   It  is  of  a  type  suitable  for  grazing  or  hay. 

(2)  No.  S.49  timothy,  from  the  Welsh  Plant-breeding  Station,  an  extreme  pasture  type, 
but  erect,  dense,  and  fine-leaved,  suitable  for  permanent  pasture  under  relatively  poor  con- 
ditions^— very  green  in  winter  under  good  climatic  conditions. 

(3)  No.  S.50  timothy,  also  from  the  Welsh  Plant-breeding  Station,  also  a  pasture  type, 
somewhat  variable  in  habit,  but  rather  prostrate  and  very  spreading.  It  produces  long  non- 
flowering  shoots  late  in  the  season.  These  shoots  run  close  ito  the  ground  and  become  rooted 
at  the  nodes  when  trampled  and  pressed  into  the  soil;  thus  the  plants  persist  by  vegetative 
propagation. 

BLUE  GRASS 

Blue  grass  seed,  which  is  not  saved  as  a  seed  crop  in  England,  is  used  to  mix 
with  that  of  common  grasses  to  produce  a  composite  grass  for  permanent  pasture, 
and  comes  almost  entirely  from  Kentucky. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  prominent  importer,  Canadian  shippers  could  extend 
their  market  in  Great  Britain  considerably  if  they  would  sell  at  competitive 
prices  at  the  opening  of  the  season  rather  than  hold  out  for  higher  prices.  It 
usually  happens  that  towards  the  end  of  the  season  these  shippers  in  particular, 
at  the  first  sign  of  a  lull,  drop  their  prices,  and  in  the  long  run  lose  more  than  if 
they  had  accepted  a  fair  average  throughout. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  DOOR  MARKET 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  16,  1934. — Now  that  the  imports  of  doors  into  the  United 
Kingdom  are  being  shown  separately  in  the  official  trade  returns,  the  original 
estimates  made  by  leading  importers  do  not  appear  to  be  substantiated  by  the 
facts  as  revealed  in  the  statistics.  A  year  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  imports 
of  wooden  doors  from  all  sources  totalled  3,146,000,  the  principal  sources  being: 
United  States,  1,783,000;  Russia,  476,000;  Sweden  and  other  countries,  887,000. 

The  official  trade  returns  for  the  year  1932,  now  available,  show  that  imports 
during  that  year  reached  only  1,611,326  doors,  and  were  consigned  from  the  fol- 
lowing countries: — 

Quantity  £ 

Soviet  Union  (Russia)   211.144  57,187 

Sweden   378.874  149,130 

United  States   955,887  317,471 

Other  foreign  countries   61,653  12,474 

British  countries   3,768  1,647 

Total   1,611,326  537,909 

While  the  actual  figures  for  1933  are  not  normally  available  until  some 
eight  or  ten  months  after  the  close  of  the  period,  it  has  been  possible  to  secure, 
through  official  sources,  the  information  that  last  year  imports  from  all  sources 
totalled  2,678,469  doors.  The  principal  countries  credited  with  making  shipments 
are  as  follows: — 


Imports  of  Doors  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933  by  Principal  Countries 


Quantity 

£ 

Total  

  2,678,469 

799.830 

  123.857 

20,058 

Finland  

  12,998 

4.608 

  544,522 

207,159 

  1,495 

466 

Poland  

  705 

206 

  6.563 

6,151 

Switzerland  

  3,189 

3,481 

  373 

610 

503.965 

  141,317 

52.754 

From  these  latest  statistics  it  is  clear  that  Canada's  share  of  the  market, 
while  not  large,  has  shown  a  considerable  improvement.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  importers  that,  over  a  term  of  years,  Canada's  proportion  of  the  trade 
should  increase  substantially.   This  naturally  depends  on  a  variety  of  events. 

At  present,  supplies  coming  forward  from  the  Dominion  appear  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory  as  regards  quality.  Competition  from  United  States  factories  is  strong, 
and  as  long  as  the  extremely  low  prices — which  have  prevailed  now  for  a  year  or 
more — continue  to  be  offered  from  foreign  producing  countries,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  available  market. 
Current  quotations  from  the  United  States  appear  to  indicate,  however,  that  the 
National  Recovery  Act  has  already  been  responsible  for  an  advance  of  some  30 
per  cent  in  United  States  export  prices  on  doors. 

The  organization  of  the  Canadian  mills  on  the  Pacific  Coast  six  months 
or  so  ago  removed  a  number  of  the  more  important  difficulties  which  then 
existed  and  consolidated  the  position  materially.  This  enabled  organized 
marketing  of  a  standardized  product,  although  some  confusion  continued  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  centralizing  offerings  through  only  a  few  leading  distributors.  In 
London  some  of  the  larger  dealers  transact  door  business  running  annually  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands — far  greater  quantities  than,  originally  at  least,  Cana- 
dian mills  were  able  to  offer.   While  there  are  certain  advantages  in  spreading 
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offers  among  a  large  number  of  traders,  usually  more  consistent  results,  with 
steadier  business,  can  be  secured  by  restricting  trade  to  one,  two,  or  three  dis- 
tributors, according  to  the  districts  covered. 

In  June  last  the  British  import  duty  on  foreign  doors  was  altered  and 
increased  to  2s.  per  door.  Unless  some  price  concession  is  made  by  shippers  from 
the  Dominion — Canadian  and  United  States  doors  are  approximately  the  same  in 
price — United  Kingdom  importers  are  inclined  to  buy  the  American,  as  they  are 
well  known  through  years  of  practical  experience,  Canadian  being  comparatively 
new  to  the  market. 

While  naturally  methods  of  quoting  vary  somewhat,  in  the  door  trade  it  is 
generally  desired  that  prices  be  quoted  f.o.b.  shipping  seaport.  United  States 
door  manufacturers  have  long  followed  this  practice,  while,  in  addition,  their 
prices  are  in  the  currency  of  the  exporting  country.  This  method  is  usually  to 
the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer,  for  he  is  always  fully  aware  of  the  price  in 
his  own  currency  which  he  is  to  receive  for  his  product. 


SCOTTISH   BACON   AND  HAM   IMPORTS,   JANUARY   TO  MARCH, 

1934 


Glasgow,  April  7,  1934. — In  spite  of  a  striking  decrease  in  the  total  imports 
of  bacon  into  Scotland  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  shipments  from  Canada 
reveal  a  large  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  The  general 
decline  of  over  40  per  cent  is  attributed  largely  to  the  operation  of  the  bacon 
import  quota,  and  it  is  assumed  that  home  curers  have  been  supplying  most 
of  the  difference.  But  the  present  price  of  bacon,  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  is  tending  to  restrict  the  demand.  Purchases  from  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands  were  reduced  in  each  case  by  about  50  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  first  quarter  of  1933.  On  the  other  hand,  increases  were  shown  by  Canada 
and  the  Irish  Free  State.  Shipments  from  the  Dominion  increased  almost  300 
per  cent. 

The  returns  illustrate  the  rapid  advance  made  in  the  British  bacon  market 
last  year  by  the  Dominion,  whose  place  in  the  list  of  supplying  countries  rose 
from  seventh  to  fourth.  It  was  expected  by  many  of  the  importers  that  Cana- 
dian shippers  might  be  able  to  step  in  and  obtain  an  even  greater  share  of  the 
trade,  but  evidently  they  have  not  been  able  to  send  as  much  as  is  wanted. 
Certainly  this  applies  to  hams,  as  in  Scotland,  where  hams  should  be  considered 
as  distinct  from  bacon,  there  is  a  real  scarcity  and  the  supply  is  far  below  the 
demand. 

There  has  been  a  great  recent  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Canadian 
bacon  and  hams,  and  many  of  the  large  firms  in  Scotland  who  did  not  pre- 
viously use  the  Canadian  product  are  now  ordering  it.  One  fault,  although  it 
is  growing  less,  has  been  the  tendency  of  Canadian  packers  to  have  too  much 
pickle  remaining  in  the  meats,  with  the  result  that  they  taste  too  salty.  If  the 
curers  can  get  the  mildness  that  the  Scottish  taste  demands,  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  to  advance  the  trade. 


G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Scottish  Imports  of  Bacon 


Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1933 


Source 


Cwta.  Cwts. 


Total 


51.401)  93,779 


Denmark  .  . 
Netherlands  . .  . 

Canada   

Irish  Free  State 

Sweden  

New  Zealand  .  . 

Norway  

United  States  . . 


36,757  73,901 

hV>4ii  13,057 

3.812  970 

3.050  2.819 

789  2.315 

270 


100 


56  *  i  i4 
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Scottish  Imports  of  Ham 


Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1933 


Source 


Cwts.  Cwts. 

22,045  24,072 

18,023  18,492 

3,309  3,405 


Total 


United  States  .. 

Canada   

Irish  Free  State 
Netherlands  . .  . 


700  1,856 


319 


BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR  (BIRMINGHAM),  1935 


The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Inc.)  have  announced  that  next 
year  the  heavy  section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  will  be  held  from  May  20 
to  31  inclusive  instead  of  in  February.  The  London  section  of  the  fair  will, 
however,  open  as  hitherto  on  the  third  Monday  in  February.  The  decision  to 
alter  the  date  of  the  Birmingham  section  of  the  fair  was  arrived  at  by  the  Board 
of  Management  after  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister. 


Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes  under 
date  March  21,  1934,  that  air  mail  services  are  now  in  operation  between  London- 
Karachi-Delhi-Calcutta-Rangoon  and  eastward.  Letters  from  Canada  may  be 
carried  by  air  from  London  to  any  of  these  points,  if  properly  superscribed,  at 
the  rate  of  15  cents  for  each  half  ounce. 

Recently  a  number  of  letters  from  Canada,  addressed  to  this  office  and  on 
which  the  proper  fee  had  been  paid,  intended  to  be  carried  by  air  mail  from 
London  to  Calcutta,  were  received  by  ordinary  rail  route,  their  air  carriage 
having  been  cancelled  at  Karachi. 

On  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  Indian  postal  authorities,  it  has  been 
found  that  this  was  due  to  lack  of  proper  superscription  on  the  covers.  All 
matter  intended  to  be  carried  by  air  mail  should  bear  the  endorsation  lt  By  Air 
Mail "  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  This  will  ensure  air  mail  carriage  to  desti- 
nation, otherwise  the  London  postal  authorities  will  place  the  mail  in  the  rail 
route  bags  which  are  carried  overland  from  Karachi,  requiring  several  days 
longer. 

Under  present  conditions,  and  setting  aside  any  Canadian  air  mail  services, 
it  is  possible  for  a  letter  from  Ottawa  to  reach  Calcutta  in  seventeen  days  against 
twenty-five  days  cr  more  by  ordinary  mail. 


Port  of  Spain,  April  26,  1934. — St.  Vincent  is  one  of  the  three  leading  units 
of  the  colony  of  the  Windward  Islands  and  lies  between  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada, 
commercially  the  two  most  important  islands  in  that  colony.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1931,  of  47,961,  and  an  area  of  approximately 
133  square  miles.  The  production  and  processing  of  arrowroot  for  export  is  the 
leading  industry  on  the  island,  St.  Vincent  being  an  important  world  supplier  of 
this  commodity.  The  St.  Vincent  Co-operative  Arrowroot  Association  was 
formed  a  few  years  ago  to  supervise  the  production  and  orderly  marketing  of  this 
product.  Since  its  inception  the  co-operative  society  has  been  very  active,  and 
during  the  calendar  year  1933  arrowroot  exports  amounted  to  4.589,435  pounds 


SUPERSCRIPTION  OF  AIR  MAIL  FOR  INDIA 


TRADE  OF  ST.  VINCENT  IN  1933 


J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
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as  compared  with  3,704,833  pounds  in  1932.  The  present  year  may  show  further 
increases,  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  1934  crop  should  yield  around  6,000,000 
pounds.  The  association  is  at  present  attempting  to  establish  a  system  of  grading 
and  to  increase  production  to  a  point  where  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
in  world  markets  with  the  lower-priced  starches  such  as  potato  and  cassava 
starch.  Molasses,  copra,  sugar,  and  sea  island  cotton  are  also  important  exports, 
and  the  success  achieved  in  the  co-operative  marketing  of  arrowroot  has  brought 
about  a  movement  to  form  an  association  to  improve  the  quality  of  molasses  for 
export.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  decrease  the  acreage  of  sea  island  cotton 
under  cultivation  due  to  the  low  world  price  prevailing  for  that  commodity. 
However,  the  economic  condition  of  the  island  is  improving  due  to  increasing 
arrowroot  exports  and  the  fairly  stable  price  which  is  being  received  for  this 
commodity. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  St.  Vincent  for  the  year  under  review  was  valued 
at  £260,912  as  compared  with  £244,982  in  1932,  an  increase  of  £15,930.  Imports 
amounted  to  £148,647  (£149,289  in  1932),  and  domestic  exports  to  £112,265 
(£95,693).  Increased  exports  of  arrowroot,  sugar,  and  molasses  account  for  the 
improvement  in  the  island's  export  trade.  The  Canadian  National  steamships, 
the  Ocean  Dominion  steamships,  and  United  States  lines  make  St.  Vincent  a 
regular  port  of  call  from  the  Eastern  Atlantic  seaboard.  Freight  from  Pacific 
ports  and  Europe  is  usually  transhipped  at  Barbados  or  Trinidad. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £66,326  (44-6  per  cent)  of 
the  total  imports  in  1933,  while  imports  from  that  source  were  valued  at  £65,274 
(43-7  per  cent)  in  1932.  Canada  supplied  imports  amounting  to  £25,227  (16-9 
per  cent)  in  1933  and  to  £25,954  (17-3  per  cent)  in  1932.  Total  imports  from 
British  Empire  sources  amounted  to  £114,202  (77  per  cent)  as  compared  with 
£113,209  (75  per  cent)  in  1932.  Trinidad,  which  supplied  imports  valued  at 
£8,634  in  1933  and  £5,939  in  1932;  British  Guiana,  £4,577  (£5,237);  and  New- 
foundland, £3.944  (£3,738),  together  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada, 
were  the  leading  Empire  suppliers.  Total  imports  from  foreign  countries  were 
valued  at  £33,094  in  1933,  with  imports  from  the  United  States  amounting  to 
£22,300  (15  per  cent)  and  £23,191  (15-5  per  cent)  in  the  previous  year,  and 
from  Japan  to  £3,662  (2-5  per  cent),  as  against  £1,890  (1-3  per  cent)  in  1932. 

Increases  were  recorded  in  the  1933  value  of  imports  of  the  following  com- 
modities as  compared  with  the  previous  year:  cotton  piece-goods,  £15,307 
(£14,171);  flour,  £12,975  (£12,281);  shooks,  staves,  and  headings  used  mainly 
for  the  packing  of  arrowroot,  £6,778  (£5,224) ;  boots  and  shoes,  £4,846  (£4,610) ; 
and  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  £4,665  (£3,972).  Decreases  were  registered  in 
import  values  of  wood  and  timber  unmanufactured,  £6,199  (£8,206) ;  dried  and 
salted  fish,  £5,262  (£5,445);  and  cigarettes,  £4,036  (£4,05S). 

The  United  Kingdom  supplied  cotton  piece-goods  valued  at  £9,726  as  com- 
pared with  £10,385  in  1932;  cigarettes,  £3,988*"  (£3.835) ;  and  cement,  £2,566 
(£3,020).  Imports  of  shooks,  staves,  and  headings  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  £4,867  as  compared  with  £3,018  in  1932,  while  imports  of  unmanu- 
factured lumber  from  that  source  declined  from  £6,464  in  1932  to  £1,474  in  1933. 

EXPORTS 

The  United  States  was  St.  Vincent's  best  customer,  exports  to  that  country 
amounting  to  £35,593  in  1933  as  compared  with  £27.386  in  1932.  arrowroot 
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accounting  for  £30,639  as  against  £25,054  in  1932.  Exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom were  valued  at  £33,640  (£29,988);  to  Trinidad  at  £19,427  (£18,808);  to 
Canada  at  £14,017  (£9,376) ;  and  to  France  at  £3,482  (£2,150).  The  bulk  of  the 
exports  were  made  up  of  arrowroot,  £55,510  (£47,524);  syrup  and  molasses, 
£11.024  (£5,994);  copra,  £8,978  (£11,426);  sugar,  £8,162  (£1,900);  raw  sea 
island  cotton,  £8,107  (£8,392) ;  and  cassava  starch,  £3,110  (£3,241). 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Exports  from  St.  Vincent  to  Canada  increased  from  £9,376  in  1932  to 
£14.017  in  1933.  The  principal  items  were:  arrowroot,  £2,305  (£2,865  in  1932);* 
syrup  and  molasses,  £6,760  (£4,663) ;  and  sugar,  £4,162.  There  were  no  exports 
oj  St.  Vincent  sugar  to  Canada  in  1932. 

Imports  from  Canada  declined  slightly  in  value  from  £25,954  in  1932  to 
£25.227  in  1933.  The  chief  imports  were:  flour,  £12,471  (£12,020);  shocks, 
staves,  and  headings,  £1,672  (£2,206);  lumber,  £1,606  (£1,630);  dried  and 
salted  fish,  £1,326  (£1,655) ;  cement,  £1,400  (£975) ;  and  motor  cars,  £1,163  (£112). 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SWEDEN  IN  1933 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Swedish  krona  equals  SO. 268  at  par;  one  metric  ton  is  equivalent  to  2,204.6 
pounds;  and  one  cubic  metre  to  35.316  cubic  feet;  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  1932.) 

Oslo,  April  2,  1934. — The  combined  effect  of  a  larger  demand  for  Swedish 
goods  abroad  and  a  greater  reliance  by  the  Swedes  on  domestic  products  has 
resulted  in  the  adverse  visible  balance  of  trade  being  reduced  in  1933  to  11-8 
million  kronor  compared  with  207-5  millions  in  1932  and  305-1  millions  in  1931. 

Total  imports  declined  during  1933  for  the  fifth  year  in  succession  to  1,090-4 
million  kronor,  a  new  post-war  low  level,  while  exports  showed  an  improvement 
over  the  total  for  the  previous  year  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  and  reached 
1.078-6  million  kronor.  Comparable  totals  for  1931  and  1932  were  1,427-5  and 
1,154-9  millions  for  imports,  and  1,122-4  and  947-4  millions  for  exports 
respectively. 

TRADE  BY  GROUPS 

Compared  with  the  trade  for  1932,  imports  into  Sweden  during  1933  show 
decreases  in  practically  all  of  the  main  groups.  Outstanding  declines  occurred 
in  the  vegetable  products  group  from  190-3  to  173-9  million  kronor,  in  the  fats 
and  oils  group  from  31-7  to  23-3  millions,  in  foodstuffs  from  74-8  to  60-0  mil- 
lions, in  textiles  from  213-7  to  194-7  millions,  and  in  machinery  from  69-4  to 
63-3  millions.  Of  the  twenty  groups  of  products,  increases  were  reported  in  five, 
and  of  these  the  important  increase  was  in  metals,  which  rose  to  101-9  millions 
from  95-9. 

Although  exports  from  Sweden  increased  considerably  during  1933,  higher 
values  are  only  recorded  for  eleven  of  the  twenty  main  groups.  Increases  were 
recorded  in  animal  products  from  64-0  to  70-8  millions,  in  minerals  from  43-4 
to  50-4  millions,  in  hides  and  skins  from  16-9  to  25-7  millions;  but  principally 
in  wood  products,  from  152-7  to  187-8  millions,  in  pulp  and  paper  from  290-5 
to  355-2  millions,  and  in  metals  and  metal  products  from  140-3  to  159-8  million 
kronor. 

IMPORTS 

Animol  Products. — Imports  of  pork  into  Sweden  in  1933  increased  to  1.613 
tons  (995),  and  in  eggs  to  3-8  millions  (3-5).  Imports  of  casings  wore  prac- 
tically unchanged  at  1,945-7  tons  (1,936). 

Vegetable  Products. — A  great  decline  took  place  in  the  imports  of  potatoes 
to  498-9  tons  (4,291-7),  while  hay  imports  increased  to  7,358-8  tons  (2.600). 
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Fruits,  included  in  this  group,  show  wide  variations,  as  oranges  increased  to 
33,477-4  tons  (26,581-7);  bananas,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  to  7,421-8  tons 
(10,208-4),  apples  to  9,764-8  tons  (17,389-4),  and  pears  to  4,079-4  tons 
(5,191-1).  In  dried  fruits,  prunes  were  practically  unchanged  at  3,320-1  tons 
(3,303-4),  while  dried  apples  increased  slightly  to  4,506-2  tons  (4,292-9). 

The  effect  of  a  succession  of  good  cereal  harvests,  coupled  with  a  grain- 
mixing  law,  is  also  seen  in  the  grain  imports.  Wheat  imports  declined  to 
52,999-6  tons  (170,775),  and  rye  to  2,230-5  tons  (48,527-3).  Lower  prices 
permitted  imports  of  corn  to  rise  to  265,239  tons  (243,948-8),  and  of  oats  to 
42,955-1  tons  (31,523-7). 

Wheat  flour  imports,  now  restricted  to  industrial  purposes,  declined  to 
259-7  tons  (1,107-4).  Rye  flour  imports  have  practically  disappeared,  376  kilos 
being  imported  during  1933  (212-9  tons).  Middlings  to^a  total  of  62,282-5  tons 
(33,026)  were  brought  in. 

While  imports  of  linseed  declined  to  35,151-6  tons  (43,382-9),  imports  of 
copra  increased  to  18,617-8  tons  (5,198-3)  and  of  soya  beans  to  57,882-8  tons 
(9,006-5);  on  the  other  hand,  clover  seed  declined  to  363-9  tons  (591)  and 
"  other"  seed  to  485-6  tons  (916-3). 

In  fats  and  oils  a  few  important  changes  took  place;  vegetable  oils  were 
reduced  to  18,684  tons  (23,983) ,  unclassified  vegetable  oils  to  12,793  tons  (20,147) , 
while  hardened  animal  fat  imports  increased  to  11,200  tons  (9,659). 

Sugar  imports  again  declined  enormously,  undoubtedly  reflecting  the  progress 
of  the  Swedish  beet  sugar  industry,  which  has  the  close  co-operation  and  support 
of  the  Government.  Imports  in  all  aggregated  only  11,800  tons  (88,611),  while 
syrup  imports  also  declined  to  10,080  tons  (14,369-7). 

Imports  of  preserved  foodstuffs  also  dropped  generally;  fish  and  shellfish  to 
913-5  tons  (1,059),  fruit  to  680-7  tons  (682),  and  vegetables  to  280  tons  (284). 
Wines  in  bulk  declined  to  2,268-6  tons  (3,536-4),  while  spirits  dropped  to  1,896,- 
200  litres  (2,623,300).  Imports  of  raw  tobacco  increased  to  6,857-8  tons 
(4,413-4) 

Feeding  stuffs  such  as  oilcakes  were  imported  in  larger  volume;  imports 
increased  to  115,501  tons  (109,099). 

In  the  mineral  group  a  slight  increase  in  coal  imports  is  reported  to  4,666,- 
599  tons  (4,529,115),  and  a  great  decline  in  asphalt  to  3,494  tons  (6,084). 

In  the  leather  group  very  few  changes  of  note  occurred  in  imports  during 
1933.  Prepared  sole  leather  of  various  types  was  imported  to  a  total  of  25-5 
tons  (33-4),  while  "other"  leathers  increased  to  676-6  tons  (601-9). 

Imports  of  raw  rubber  declined  to  4,169  tons  during  1933  (4,334),  while 
imports  of  rubber  shoes  and  soles  increased  to  244-8  tons  (161-7).  Inner  tube 
imports  increased  greatly  to  136-27  tons  (88),  and  rubber  belting  was  also 
imported  in  greater  volume,  252  tons  (197-8).  Imports  of  rubber  tires  for  auto- 
mobiles increased  to  1,368-2  tons  (1,269-1). 

Textile  imports  show  little  change.  Raw  wool  increased  slightly  to  8,631-7 
tons  (8,236-9),  artificial  wool  rose  to  387-3  tons  (294-8),  raw  cotton  declined  to 
23,110-3  tons  (24,626-2),  hemp  rose  to  5,986-1  tons  (5,790),  jute  bo  5,639-4  tons 
(5,233-3),  and  cotton  waste  to  5,117-6  tons  (4,877-4).  Imports  of  yarns  and 
threads  showed  a  few  compensating  increases  and  reductions,  while  imports  of 
finished  goods  rather  tended  to  decline.  Stockings  declined  generally:  silk  to  7,001 
kilos  (17,781)  and  "other  materials"  to  424,921  kilos  (493,791). 

Imports  of  leather  footwear  dropped  to  23,280  kilos  (24,448),  while  all  rubber 
footwear  declined  to  122,786  kilos  (163,296).  Shoes,  other  than  leather  and 
rubber,  but  with  rubber  soles,  were  imported  to  a  total  of  151,442  kilos  (68,282). 

The  metal  group  shows  the  following  imports  during  1933:  pig  iron,  46,282 
tons  (38,731);  pipes  (cast),  24,883-3  tons  (17,001);  structural  shapes,  52,739 
tons  (60,595);  thick  plates  (over  3  mm.),  24,226-2  ton-  (18,099-9);  tin  plates, 
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11,276-4  tons  (12,590-9)  ;  pipes  and  tubing,  11,677-6  tons  (11,648)  ;  razor  blades, 
7,835  kilos  (11,671);  copper,  29,242-9  tons  (19,659-9);  lead,  11,924-9  tons 
(10,315-5);  zinc,  8,915-7  tons  (8,211.6);  aluminium,  1,526-9  tons  (1,363-1); 
and  nickel,  576-6  tons  (445-6). 

In  the  machinery  group  the  following  values  may  be  noted:  mowing  machines, 
312,580  kronor  (120~938  kronor) ;  ploughs,  30,510  kronor  (26,875  kronor) ;  trac- 
tors, 163  units  valued  at  411,852  kronor  (241  units,  706,059  kronor) ;  storage  bat- 
teries. 556,790  kronor  (1,317,189  kronor);  radio  apparatus,  7,853,532  kronor 
(7,565,732  kronor). 

During  1933,  2,690  automobiles  valued  at  7,198,505  kronor  were  imported 
into  Sweden  (2,300  units,  7,734,227  kronor) ;  34  trucks  valued  at  86,065  kronor 
(60  units,  162,815  kronor) ;  500  chassis  valued  at  1,253,164  kronor  (963  chassis 
valued  at  2,270,930  kronor) ;  parts  of  automobiles  for  production  valued  at 
7,734,478  kronor  (6,877,319  kronor) ;  accessories  and  repair  parts,  1,114,448 
kronor  (1,349,952  kronor). 

EXPORTS 

The  principal  agricultural  exports  from  Sweden  included  bacon,  20,546  •  8  tons 
(21,408-5) ;  butter,  17,127  tons  (13,547-1) ;  eggs,  52-4  millions  (77-7  millions) ; 
and  casings,  17,758-8  tons  (1,981-5). 

Exports  of  products  of  vegetable  origin  included  hay,  6,947  tons  (3,817) ;  and 
middlings,  2,077-2  tons  (9,263-9). 

Exports  of  animal  fats  remained  at  high  levels,  principally  bone  fat  at 
2,399-9  tons  (2,409-5),  while  exports  of  vegetable  oils  increased  markedly  to 
3,573-2  tons  (148-9).  Exports  of  margarine  declined  slightly  to  240-6  tons 
(295-1) ;  "  other  cattle  feeding  stuffs  "  increased  to  39,609-8  tons  (7,646-7). 

In  the  mineral  group  a  great  decline  took  place  in  cement  to  63,037-7  tons 
(79,179-3);  iron  ore  rose  to  2,863,529  tons  (2,219,309).  A  noteworthy  decline 
took  place  in  the  exports  of  arsenic  to  4  tons  (8,000). 

The  timber  and  pulp  and  paper  exports  were  dealt  with  in  the  economic  sec- 
tion of  the  report  (see  No.  1572:  March  24,  1934),  but  in  addition  to  the  exports 
of  these  might  be  mentioned:  box  boards,  only  sawn,  219,480  cubic  metres  (214,- 
803) ;  box  boards,  planed,  22,518  cubic  metres  (25,918) ;  wood  wool,  8,332-7  tons 
(9,720-2);  and  veneers,  4,596-7  tons  (3,552-7). 

In  the  textile  and  clothing  sections  the  following  exports  might  be  noted  to 
show  better  the  progress  of  certain  industries:  cotton  yarns,  1,437  tons  (983-8) ; 
woollen  felts,  326  tons  (263-1) ;  cotton  felts,  665-3  tons  (465-1) ;  rubber  boots, 
556-5  tons  (629-4);  and  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  131-7  tons  (173-6). 

In  addition  to  the  exports  of  manufactured  metal  goods  referred  to  in  No. 
1572  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  the  following:  pig  iron,  65,055 
tons  (31,545) ;  ferro-silicon  and  ferro-manganese,  12,223  tons  (8,945) ;  plates, 
hot  and  cold  rolled,  5,999-3  tons  (2,960-9);  pipes  and  tubing,  hot  and  cold, 
wrought  or  drawn,  39,974-1  tons  (32,240-5);  knives,  143,428  kilos  (60,995); 
saws  and  saw  blades,  659,832  kilos  (489,980) ;  files  and  rasps,  278,195  kilos 
(229,156);  nails,  3,689-8  tons  (1,274);  and  screws  and  bolts,  5,145  tons 
(3.863-7);  copper  and  brass  pipes,  1,540-5  tons  (1,099-9);  copper  wire,  3,097 
tons  (2,604);  radio  equipment,  1,364,538  kronor  (1,039,503). 

Automobile  exports  during  1933  declined  to  138  units  valued  at  277,783 
kronor  (215  units  valued  at  661,358  kronor) ;  while  trucks  increased  to  81  (19) 
valued  at  294,784  kronor  (59,804) .  The  number  of  chassis  exports  increased — 874 
(743)  valued  at  3,408,877  kronor  (2,583,796). 

The  preliminary  trade  statistics  of  Sweden  do  not  give  any  details  concern- 
ing the  trade  with  individual  countries,  but  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1933,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  exports  to  Sweden  valued 
at  $1,434,831  ($3,092,368),  while  imports  were  valued  at  $981,475  ($748,135). 
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ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  BATTERY  PLATES 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  April  13,  1934. — In  view  of  inquiries  received  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  battery  plates,  a  survey  of  the  Italian  market  has  recently  been 
made. 

Two  types  of  battery  plates  are  generally  used  in  this  country,  ebonite  and 
wooden.  Ebonite  plates  are  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter  type.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Italian  production  of  ebonite  plates  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
total  domestic  requirements.  The  corrugated  type  is  generally  used  together  with 
plain  Okoume  separators,  which  are  made  locally. 

Wooden  plates  are  manufactured  locally  on  a  fairly  large  scale  and  are  also 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  considerable  quantities.  Apparently  the 
Italian  production  of  wooden  plates  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  two  firms. 
The  more  important  of  these  is  said  to  manufacture  battery  plates  from  Port 
Orford  cedar  logs  imported  from  the  United  States.  They  produce  only  untreated 
separators,  and  it  is  said  that  their  output  is  rather  irregular.  The  other  firm, 
besides  manufacturing  small  quantities  from  Port  Orford  cedar,  produces  chiefly 
unconjugated  separators  made  of  Okoume  and  poplar  wood. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Italian  production  of  wooden  separators  covers  about 
45  per  cent  of  domestic  requirements,  the  balance  being  imported  from  the  United 
States.  The  local  Italian  wooden  separator  is  inferior  as  compared  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  especially  in  regard  to  workmanship,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  is  much  cheaper. 

Despite  local  production  of  wooden  battery  plates  and  their  ebonite  substi- 
tute, there  is  nevertheless  a  considerable  demand  for  and  consumption  of  imported 
wooden  separators  made  from  Port  Orford  cedar  wood.  However,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered advisable  in  this  market  to  import  treated  separators  or  blanks.  Com- 
pleted but  not  finished  separators  are  preferred  by  importers,  thus  reducing 
freight  expenses  and  duty  charges  considerably.  The  most  important  consumers 
of  battery  plates  in  Italy  are  Hensemberger,  Tudor,  Marelli,  and  Scaini,  who 
are  the  principal  Italian  manufacturers  of  battery  accumulators.  Sizes  required 
by  these*  concerns  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  firm.  Those  used  by  the 
Marelli  firm  are  based  upon  the  Exide  licence,  while  the  type  of  wooden  battery 
plate  mostly  utilized  by  the  Hensemberger  firm  is  of  the  following  dimensions: 
thickness,  2  mm.;  width,  140  mm.;  height,  145  mm. 

The  sale  of  separators  in  this  market  depends  both  upon  prices  and  credit 
conditions.  It  should  be  noted  that  wooden  battery  separators  made  from  Port 
Orford  cedar  wood  are  chiefly  in  demand. 

The  usual  credit  terms  in  the  separator  trade  here  are  90  to  120  days  from 
date  of  invoice. 

ITALIAN  ASBESTOS  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  quintal  equals  220-5  pound?;   one  metric  ton  equals  2.205  pounds; 
12  lire  equal  $1  Canadian) 

Milan,  April  5,  1934. — While  asbestos  deposits  arc  found  in  Italy,  neverthe- 
less foreign  supplies  have  to  be  imported.  For  many  years,  particularly  prior 
to  the  war,  Canada  was  the  principal  supplier  of  asbestos  to  the  Italian  mark,!, 
but  since  1930  importation-  from  the  Dominion  have  been  considerably  reduced. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  imports  from  South  Africa,  and  particularly  from  Russia, 
have  increased  in  the  last  two  year-. 
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LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Two  varieties  of  asbestos  are  found  in  Italy:  amphibole  and  chrysotile. 
Although  the  asbestos  deposits  in  Italy  are  numerous,  the  veins  for  the  most 
part  are  very  short  and  can  therefore  be  exploited  only  with  great  difficulty. 
Thus  kalian  resources  cannot  compete  with  the  vast  asbestos  deposits  of  Canada, 
Rhodesia,  and  Russia.  In  addition,  the  Italian  yield  is  only  from  2  to  2fJ  per 
cent  as  compared  to  8  and  10  per  cent  for  Canadian  asbestos. 

Amphibole  asbestos  is  found  principally  in  the  Italian  Alps  and  the 
Appenines.  Although  of  good  appearance,  the  fibre  being  long  and  of  a  pure 
white  colour,  it  is  of  low  commercial  value.  Owing  to  its  softness,  and  conse- 
quent lack  of  resistance,  it  is  easily  breakable  and  therefore  entirely  unsuited 
for  commercial  use  as  spinning  fibre.  Prior  to  1925  these  Italian  asbestos  mines 
w  i  re  exploited  by  a  Swiss  company,  and  production  had  reached  an  average  of 
about  100  tons  annually;  but  owing  to  the  negligible  commercial  value  of  the 
product,  production  was  discontinued.  While  the  company  operated,  the  asbestos 
was  shipped  to  Great  Britain  for  use  in  pipe  and  tube  work.  At  the  present  time 
these  asbestos  mines  are  being  worked  without  any  technical  organization,  and 
production  varies  from  about  50  to  100  tons  a  year,  according  to  the  amount  of 
capital  available.  This  production  is  consumed  in  the  country  and  is  used  as 
covering  for  gas  stoves,  etc. 

Chrysotile  asbestos  is  chiefly  found  in  the  valleys  of  Lanzo  and  of  Susa  and 
in  the  Aosta  valley  in  Piedmont.  The  most  important  of  these  deposits  is  the 
Balangero  mine  in  the  valley  of  Lanzo,  which  is  about  2  kilometres  long  and 
300  metres  wide  (1-242  miles  by  about  328  yards).  Only  one-third  of  this 
deposit  has  been  explored.  It  is  said  that  a  mass  of  about  100,000,000  metric 
tons  of  asbestos  rock  has  been  recognized  so  far,  with  a  yield  of  from  2  to  2\  per 
cent  of  fibre.  The  remaining  two-thirds  has  apparently  not  yet  been  prospected. 
The  asbestos  of  this  deposit  is  not  white  like  the  Canadian  or  Rhodesian  product, 
but  of  an  ash-grey  colour.  It  has  a  short  fibre,  but  recently  longer  fibres  have 
been  obtained.  Since  the  fibre  is  short,  it  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  stone,  high-pressure  water-pipes,  draining  tubes,  paper,  cement  for 
roof  coverings,  and  pavements. 

Although  the  asbestos  of  the  Balangero  mine  is  not  of  a  superior  grade, 
nevertheless  the  short  fibre  has  replaced  Canadian  short  fibre  almost  entirely, 
and  in  certain  cases  Russian  and  Rhodesian  asbestos  are  cheaper  than  Canadian. 
At  the  present  time  this  Balangero  asbestos  is  exported  to  Brazil,  France,  Bel- 
gium, England,  Austria,  and  even  to  the  United  States,  owing  to  its  low  price. 

The  asbestos  deposits  in  the  valley  of  Susa  and  in  the  Aosta  valley,  the 
latter  having  a  long  and  easily  breakable  fibre,  are  not  of  importance. 

Production  of  Balangero  asbestos  is  estimated  at  2,000  metric  tons  for  1926 
and  for  1927,  but  this  figure  declined  considerably  in  1930.  The  organization  at 
present  developing  this  mine  succeeded  in  obtaining  about  3,000  tons  in  1933. 
and  it  is  hoped  to  mine  5,000  tons  in  1934. 

The  Italian  asbestos  fibre  is  often  mixed  with  talc  material,  which  in  the  past 
has  made  it  difficult  to  extract  the  fibre  without  breaking  it,  but  this  has  recently 
been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery.  The  fibre  thus 
obtained  is  in  good  condition  for  spinning,  in  sizes  from  25  to  35  mm.,  and  is 
sold  at  about  18  lire  per  kilo  (approximately  70  cents  per  pound).  Recent  tests 
applied  to  mechanically  treated  Italian  asbestos  have  given  most  encouraging 
results.  In  the  case  of  one  mine,  each  10  metric  tons  of  asbestos  yields  3  tons 
of  first-grade  fibre  for  spinning;  2  tons  of  second-grade  for  spinning;  2  tons  for 
special  works;  1  ton  for  mixing  with  cement;  1  ton  for  cardboard  manufacture; 
and  1  ton  for  impasting  and  relaying. 
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Italian  asbestos  first  came  on  the  market  in  1875,  and  at  that  time  Italy 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  major  sources  of  production.  Subsequently,  owing 
to  mines  being  discovered  in  Canada  and  the  fibre  being  easier  to  spin,  the  Italian 
asbestos  trade  declined.   A  considerable  revival  has  now  taken  place. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES 

There  are  three  principal  factories,  situated  near  Turin,  which  manufacture 
asbestos  products.  Chief  among  these  is  the  British-Italian  concern,  Capami- 
anto,  which  in  1930  paid  an  18  per  cent  dividend,  and  this  year  8  per  cent, 
besides  refunding  25  per  cent  of  the  capital  investment  to  shareholders.  This 
factory  uses  mainly  Rhodesian  asbestos  of  blue  colour,  and  chief  among  a  wide 
variety  of  articles  which  it  produces  are  packing,  brake  lining,  and  certain 
grades  of  asbestos  cloth  and  yarn.  Next  in  importance  is  the  firm  of  Bender 
and  Martini,  who  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  the  above-named  goods.  The 
third  of  the  larger  companies,  the  Soc.  An.  F.I.N.A.F.F.,  manufactures  chiefly 
brake  linings  and  clutch  facings.  Two  other  factories  of  minor  importance 
manufacture  brake  linings  and  import  German  asbestos  cloth  woven  with  brass 
wire.  Prices  of  domestic  are  generally  lower  than  those  of  imported  goods, 
owing  to  tariff'  protection.  Manufacturers  are  endeavouring  to  gradually 
eliminate  imports  and  to  develop  export  business  with  the  Balkans  and  the 
Levant. 

SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS 

From  1909  to  1913  about  3,500  metric  tons  of  asbestos  was  imported  into 
Italy.  During  the  war  period  this  increased  to  4,000  tons.  After  the  war  there 
was  a  fall  to  under  2,500  tons,  rising  to  6,500  in  1925. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importations  of  asbestos  into  Italy  from  all 
sources  for  the  past  three  years:  — 


Imports  of  Asbestos  into  Italy 


1933 

1932 

1931 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

  2.0 

41.2 

24.0 

  29.5 

68.6 

223.6 

  15.9 

150.6 

507.4 

  1,502.7 

1,326.3 

1.0 

311.2 

"*6.'i 

81.9 

  1,149.0 

1,280.8 

1,945.0 

  393.7 

424.0 

424.3 

  12.4 

10.2 

  446.3 

792.2 

1,262.9 

  80.7 

483.7 

477.9 

  32.9 

125.6 

18.2 

Total  

4,703.3 

5.277.4 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  Russia  has  now  become  the  largest  supplier 
of  asbestos  to  this  market.  This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  abnormally  low 
prices  at  which  Russian  supplies  have  been  sold  in  Italy,  practically  amounting 
to  dumping.  The  upward  trend  of  prices  in  the  period  1927-28,  when  there  was 
a  strong  demand  for  the  raw  material,  brought  Russia  into  the  market.  Towards 
the  end  of  1929  and  during  1930  and  1931,  asbestos  fibre  quotation-  declined 
heavily — 30  per  cent  below  those  of  1927.  South  Africa  has  dropped  from  fust 
place,  and  Canada  is  in  third  place;  two  years  ago  she  was  second  in  importance, 
and  for  a  long  time  prior  to  that  ranked  first.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Canadian  exporters  have  lost  ground  in  this  market  is  the  fact  that 
when  they  dominated  the  market  they  did  not  employ  local  Italian  agents.  As 
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long  as  Russia  continues  to  supply  at  such  low  prices,  sales  of  Canadian  asbestos 
will  be  restricted  to  the  requirements  for  a  product  of  high  quality. 

The  decrease  of  late  years  in  imports  of  asbestos  into  Italy  is  due  partly 
bo  economic  conditions  and  partly  to  increased  Italian  production,  particularly 
of  the  Balangero  mine.  It  is  admitted  by  the  trade  that  Canadian  asbestos  is 
superior  to  Russian  as  regards  cleanliness  and  purity,  but  the  Russian  product 
is  favoured  on  account  of  its  low  cost.  Imports  of  blue  asbestos  from  South 
Africa  are  always  fairly  heavy  on  account  of  the  extensive  use  of  this  type  by 
the  Capainianto  factory.  Quite  recently  a  well-known  English  producer  has 
strengthened  his  position  by  establishing  a  close  connection  with  the  Turin 
market,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Italian  asbestos  trade. 

TYPES  IMPORTED 

The  bulk  of  the  asbestos  imported  into  Italy  is,  of  course,  in  the  raw  state, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  small  manufactured  lines  that  are  imported  on  account 
of  their  quality  or  cheaper  price.  As  a  general  rule,  Italy  imports  only  low- 
priced  manufactured  goods,  and  it  is  their  cheapness  and  not  their  quality  that 
recommends  them,  except  in  cases  where  a  very  high  quality  may  be  demanded 
for  special  work,  particularly  in  the  aviation  and  automobile  industries,  which 
are  well  developed  in  this  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  types,  with  quantities  of  asbestos 
and  asbestos  products,  imported  in  1932  and  1933: — 

Imports  of  Asbestos  and  Asbestos  Products  into  Italy 


1932  1933 

Type  M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Crude  asbestos,  also  in  powder   47.033  36,651 

Asbestos  thread  and  cord   302  234 

Asbestos  pasteboard  mixed  with  rubber  and  metallic  wire  1,637  1,890 

Asbestos  cartons   109  86 

Asbestos  slate  with  cement   624  186 

Asbestos  cloths,  rubbered   1  9 

Asbestos  cloth   201  328 

Asbestos  brake-lining  and  discs  for  autos   859  1,085 

Other  asbestos  cloth  material   24  114 

Asbestos,  diverse,  mixed  with  cement   59  124 

Other  asbestos  material,  manufactured,  except  cartons  . .  97  195 


TYPES  AND  GRADES  REQUIRED 

The  types  and  grades  of  asbestos  in  demand  in  this  market  depend  on  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  There  are  four  important  concerns  in  Italy 
requiring  white  chrysotile  asbestos  for  the  manufacture  of  such  products  as 
tissues,  threads,  ropes,  mattresses,  cartons,  and  brake  linings.  Another  concern 
buys  blue  asbestos  chiefly  (crocidolite)  and  yellow  (amosite),  as  well  as  some 
white  asbestos.  Blue  asbestos  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  tissues  for  chemical 
products,  boiler  coverings,  and  steam  tubes,  mattresses,  ropes,  etc.  Yellow 
asbestos  or  amosite  is  used  in  making  chemical  tissues,  carded  thread,  etc.,  and 
white  asbestos  in  the  preparation  of  cartons  and  other  similar  articles.  Asbestos 
is  also  utilized  in  Italy  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  high-pressure 
water  pipes,  drainage  pipes,  roof-tiles,  paving  and  other  material,  as  well  as 
cement,  varnishes  for  roof-coverings,  etc.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  from  94  to  95  per  cent  of  total  Italian  requirements  of  asbestos  are  for  the 
white  variety  and  the  remaining  5  to  6  per  cent  for  blue  asbestos. 

The  best  grades  of  asbestos  are  crude  No.  1  and  crude  No.  2,  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  tissues  and  products  of  first  quality,  chemical  tissues,  and 
insulation  machinery.   Spinning  fibre  is  mixed  with  crude  No.  1  and  crude  No.  2 
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asbestos,  of  which  tissues,  mattresses,  insulation  machinery,  gloves,  aprons, 
thread,  ropes,  etc.,  are  made,  and  is  divided  into:  special  fibres  No.  1  and  No.  2 
(test  4.7.4.1. ) ;  medium  fibre  also  called  short  or  small  fibre  (test  from  2.9.4. 1 . 
to  2.8.4.2.) ;  and  short  fibre  (test  J.7J.6.2.).  The  demand  for  crude  No.  1  and 
crude  No.  2  and  for  spinning  fibre  is  considerable;  it  is  imported  from  Canada, 
Rhodesia,  and  Russia.  Shingle  fibre  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  artificial 
atone,  high-pressure  water  pipes,  etc.,  the  asbestos  being  mixed  with  Portland 
cement  (test  0.8.6.2).  There  are  in  addition  magnesia  fibre,  for  boiler  cover- 
ings and  steam  tubes  (test  0.5.8.3);  mill  board  and  paper  fibre,  for  cartons, 
paper,  etc.  (test  from  0.0.11.5  to  0.0.10.6);  cement  fibre,  for  making  cement, 
paving  material,  etc.  (test  0.0.8.8  to  0.0.5.11);  and  various  powders  for 
filters  and  other  products.  At  one  time  the  majority  of  these  grades  were 
imported  from  Canada  and  from  Rhodesia;  they  are  now  supplied  by  the 
Balangero  mine  or  by  Russia. 

CONSUMPTION  AND  PRICES 

Although  there  are  no  Italian  statistics  of  asbestos  extraction  or  consump- 
tion, roughly  speaking  it  may  be  said  that  in  1930  Italian  consumption  amounted 
to  90,000  or  92,000  metric  quintals;  in  1931  to  80.000  or  82,000  quintals;  in  1932 
to  70,000  quintals;  and  in  1933  to  27,000  quintals. 

Present  prices  for  Balangero  short  fibre  vary  from  120  lire  ($10)  per  metric 
ton  for  asbestos  powder  to  850  lire  ($70.83)  per  ton  for  medium  fibre,  this  grade 
beirg  the  longest  fibre  produced  by  the  Balangero  mine. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

Italian  customs  import  duties  on  asbestos  are  as  follows:  crude  asbestos, 
also  in  powder,  exempt;  asbestos  thread  and  cord,  110  lire  per  metric  quintal  plus 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  asbestos  carton  (pasteboard)  mixed  with  metallic  cloth, 
220  lire  per  metric  quintal  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  asbestos  carton  mixed 
with  rubber,  147  lire  per  metric  quintal;  other  asbestos  carton,  36-70  lire  per 
metric  quintal;  asbestos  slate  mixed  with  cement,  44  lire  per  metric  quintal; 
asbestos  cloth,  rubbered,  275  iire  per  metric  quintal  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
other  asbestos  cloth,  192-50  lire  per  metric  quintal  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
asbestos  brake  and  clutch  linings  for  automobiles,  735  lire  per  metric  quintal 
plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  other  manufactures  of  asbestos  cloth  not  specially 
mentioned,  also  mixed  with  other  materials,  40  per  cent  increase  on  duty  on  the 
cloth,  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  asbestos  manufactures  mixed  with  cement, 
66-10  lire  per  metric  quintal  (manufactures  of  magnesium  carbonate  mixed  with 
asbestos,  pay  general  tariff  rate  of  82-60  lire  per  metric  quintal  plus  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem) ;  asbestos  manufactures,  not  especially  mentioned,  except  manu- 
factures of  asbestos  carton,  also  mixed  with  other  materials,  95-40  lire  per  metric 
quintal. 

MARKET  IN  CUBA  FOR  DRIED  APPLES 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  under 
date  April  25,  1934,  that  dried  apples  are  imported  into  Cuba  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  1,000  cases  of  25  pounds  each.  They  all  come  from  the  United 
States  and  are  principally  of  fancy  quality.  The  net  price  f.o.b.  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  is  12  cents  per  pound  for  fancy  quality. 

Cubans  are  not  accustomed  to  apple  pastry  and  other  apple  dishes,  and 
consequently  the  bulk  of  consumption  of  dried  apples  is  confined  to  the  foreign 
colony.  Another  handicap  to  importation  is  the  fact  that  dried  apples  turn  dark 
in  colour  in  about  four  weeks'  time  in  the  Cuban  climate. 
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ARGENTINE  TRADE  IN  PAPERMAKERS'  FELTS 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  gold  peso  equals  96-5  cenlts  Canadian  at  par;  one  square  metre  equals  1-196  yard; 

one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  April  11,  1934. — There  are  at  present  some  thirteen  companies 
manufacturing  paper  and  cardboard  of  various  types  in  Argentina.  The  two 
most  important  products  of  the  local  industry  are  writing  and  wrapping  papers. 
In  the  case  of  wrapping  paper  the  Argentine  industry,  aided  by  a  high  tariff,  has- 
developed  in  recent  years  to  a  point  where  dealers  estimate  that  from  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  is  now  being  supplied  'by  local  manufacturers. 
As  regards  writing  papers,  while  the  industry  in  Argentina  is  not  so  well 
entrenched  as  in  the  case  of  wrapping  paper,  there  is  a  considerable  production 
of  cheap  grades  which  are  used  whenever  quality  is  of  secondary  consideration, 
as  the  high  duties  have  discouraged  the  demand  for  the  better  grades  of  imported 
papers.  The  manufacture  of  certain  types  of  cardboard  has  also  developed  con- 
siderably. There  is  accordingly  a  demand  in  Argentina  for  imported  paper- 
makers'  felts  as  they  are  not  produced  locally;  and  while  there  are  no  separate 
statistics  showing  the  volume  of  the  business,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  fair  trade 
which  should  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  paper  industry  in  this  country. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  British  manufacturers  practically  controlled  this 
market.  In  more  recent  years,  however,  Austrian  felts  have  been  offering  at 
much  lower  prices,  say  from  20  to  25  per  cent  below  English  quotations;  and  as 
the  British  firms  delayed  lowering  their  prices,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  switched  to  Austria.  A  small  share  has  also  been  going  to 
Germany  and  Sweden.  It  is  understood  that  the  sale  of  German  felts  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  one  firm,  which  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  paper  in  Argen- 
tina. Swedish  felts  have  not  sold1  in  large  quantities,  and  competition  from  this 
source  has  been  further  impeded  by  a  recent  reduction  in  the  prices  offered  by 
British  manufacturers  in  an  effort  to  regain  their  former  position  on  this  market. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  at  present  somewhere  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  papermaking  machines  in  operation  here.  The  felts  in 
demand  include  first  and  second  press  grey  woollen  felts  for  making  boards; 
first  and  second  press  white  woollen  felts  for  making  paper,  the  body  being  from 
650  to  800  grams  per  square  metre;  woollen  dry  felts  of  about  2,000  grams  per 
square  metre;  cotton  dry  felts  of  2,300  grams  per  square  metre;  asbestos  and 
cotton  dry  felts  of  2,300  grams  per  square  metre;  and  woollen  jackets  of  2,000 r 
2,500,  and  3,000  grams  per  square  metre.  The  jackets  are  with  and  without  nap 
and  usually  come  delivered  unstretched.  Lately  users  here  have  found  it  advis- 
able to  use  jackets  of  compressed  wool  without  a  web.  All  the  felts  and  jackets 
are  endless. 

Felts  are  shipped  folded  and  wrapped  in  thin  paper  as  this  article  is  treated 
on  a  legal  net  weight  basis  for  customs  purposes,  which  means  that  the  duty  is 
assessed  on  the  weight  of  the  article  itself  plus  the  immediate  wrapping.  After 
wrapping  the  felts  are  carefully  packed  in  containers  lined  with  waterproof 
paper.   Sometimes  felts  are  shipped  in  tin-lined  cases. 

As  far  as  is  known,  no' business  of  any  consequence  has  yet  been  done  in 
Canadian  paper  felts  in  the  Argentine  market.  However,  it  is  understood  that 
samples  of  Canadian  felts  were  submitted  some  years  ago  and,  providing  that 
competitive  quotations  and  further  samples  could  again  be  submitted,  an  entry 
into  this  trade  might  be  effected,  keeping  in  mind  of  course  the  prevailing  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  foreign  exchange  and  the  conservative  attitude  of  paper  manu- 
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facturers  toward  new  sources  of  supply  for  an  article  of  this  kind  which  most 
users  are  reluctant  to  change  from  once  they  have  become  accustomed  to  a  given 
brand,  even  although  cheaper  quotations  may  be  available  from  other  exporters. 
While  it  would  seem  logical  to  consider  imported  papermakers'  felts  as  a  neces- 
sary primary  material  for  a  local  industry,  in  view  of  the  restrictions  in  remit- 
ting funds  abroad  due  to  exchange  control,  interested  exporters  should  first 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  various  regulations  in  effect  before  attempting  to 
enter  this  market.  In  this  connection  several  reports  on  the  Argentine  exchange 
situation  have  been  forwarded  from  this  office  for  publication  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Papermakers'  felts  are  not  separately  classified  for  customs  purposes,  but 
come  under  the  following  headings  according  to  whether  they  are  made  from 
cotton  or  wool. 

Valuation 
Gold  Pesos  Duty 
per  Kilo.  Legal  AdVal. 
Net  Weight  Per  Cent 
Woollen  textiles,  up  to  200  grams,  inclusive,  per  sq.  metre  4.80  47 

Woollen  textiles,  from  201  grams  up  to  400  grams,  per 

square  metre   4.48  42 

Woollen  textiles,  of  more  than  400  grams,  per  sq.  metre  4.00  42 

Common  cotton  textiles  known  as  bombasi   1.12  42 

(The  temporary  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  surtax  is  included  in  the  above  ad  valorem  rates.) 


NOTICE  TO  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  EXPORTERS 

The  following  notice  has  been  issued  by  the  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: — 

The  regulations  under  the  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act  provide  for  the 
inspection  and  certification  of  export  shipments  of  fruit,  vegetables,  plants  and 
plant  products  to  meet  the  requirements  of  importing  countries.  Such  certificates 
are  usually  termed  "  certificates  of  health,"  and  certify  apparent  freedom  from 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

Exporters  are  advised  when  making  "  agreements  of  sale  "  to  ascertain  from 
the  importer  if  special  certificates  of  health  are  required  by  the  authorities  in  the 
importing  country,  to  accompany  shipments,  and  if  so,  the  type  of  certificate 
required. 

In  carrying  out  inspections  of  this  nature,  the  exporter  will  be  required  to 
furnish  all  labour,  etc.,  incidental  to  inspection,  and  whenever  possible  the  inspec- 
tion will  be  carried  out  at  the  port  of  export  in  Canada.  The  exporter  will  be 
furnished  with  only  an  original  "  certificate  of  health/'  and  sufficient  copies  of 
the  certificate  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  importing  country.  If  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  certificate  are  desired  the  exporter  must  have  these  made  at 
his  own  expense. 

During  the  past  shipping  season,  exporters  applied  for  "certificates  of  health" 
to  accompany  export  shipments  when  these  were  not  required  by  the  importing 
country  but  had  been  included  as  a  necessary  document  in  the  "  agreement  of 
sale."  In  order  that  the  contract  could  be  fulfilled,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture co-operated  with  the  exporters  and  arranged  for  the  inspection  and  certifica- 
tion of  such  shipments.  As  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  department  is 
authorized  to  issue  only  such  certificates  when  required  by  the  importing  country 
and,  therefore,  will  not  be  able  to  issue  certificates  merely  to  comply  with  sales 
agreements.  Exporters  are,  therefore,  requested  to  keep  this  in  mind  when  draw- 
ing up  contracts  for  the  next  shipping  season. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Amends  Duties  on  Typewriters 

According  to  a  cablegram  from  Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  London,  the  following  new  minimum  duties  on  imported  typewriters 
came  into  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  May  4:  On  typewriters  weighing  up 
to  22  pounds  the  duty  is  to  be  not  less  than  £1  5s.  each  in  the  case  of  three-bank 
machines,  or  £2  each  in  the  case  of  four-bank  machines.  On  typewriters  weigh- 
ing more  than  22  pounds  the  duty  is  to  be  not  less  than  £3  10s.  each.  The  rate 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  formerly  applicable  to  all  these  machines  remains 
effective  where  it  would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty  than  the  new  specific 
rates. 

Adding  machines  are  not  affected  by  the  new  duties. 

Typewriters  shown  to  be  consigned  from  Canada  (or  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire)  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
declaring  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  machine  is  due  to 
Canadian  (or  British  Empire)  labour  and/or  material  are  guaranteed  duty-free 
entry  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement;  1932. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals:    Wooden  Doors 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1578 
(April  28),  page  704,  respecting  cabled  advice  that  the  Import  Duties  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  considering  applications  for  an  increase 
in  the  import  duty  on  wooden  doors,  information  now  received  by  mail  indicates 
that  the  applications  relate  only  to  wooden  doors  of  a  height  and  width  of  not 
less  than  6  feet  by  2  feet  respectively.  The  present  rate  on  wooden  doors  of 
these  dimensions,  when  of  non-Empire  origin,  is  2s.  each  or  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  whichever  rate  would  yield  the  greater  amount  of  duty.  Doors  of 
Canadian  origin  are  guaranteed  duty-free  entry  by  the  Canada-United  King- 
dom Trade  Agreement,  1932. 

New  Irish  Free  State  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  April  24,  1934,  that  the  Control  of  Imports  Act,  1934,  is  a  new  measure 
which  has  just  passed  into  law,  and  which  has  far-reaching  possibilities  so  far 
as  the  nations  exporting  to  the  Irish  Free  State  are  concerned.  The  new  Act  is 
apparently  designed  to  give  additional  protection  to  Irish  industries,  and  added 
opportunities  to  the  Government  to  control  the  origin  of  imports  and  give  greater 
trade  treaty  bargaining  powers.  Under  the  Act  the  Executive  Council  may  by 
a  quota  order  at  any  time  prohibit  the  importation  (except  under  licence)  of  any 
kind  or  description  of  goods  for  quota  periods.  Although  nothing  is  mentioned  in 
the  Act,  it  is  understood  from  ministerial  explanations  in  the  Dail  that  the  quota 
orders  shall  only  apply  to  such  goods  as  are  made  or  to  be  made  or  assembled 
locally.  Local  industries  are  growing  apace,  and  the  number  of  items  being 
fabricated  is  very  considerable  and  is  increasing. 

The  Executive  Council  may  also,  if  they  deem  fit,  order  that  a  specified 
proportion  of  the  quota  shall  consist  of  goods  manufactured  in  or  consigned  from 
a  specified  country.  Whenever  any  quota  order  is  made,  importers  must  apply 
for  a  licence  to  import  and  must  register  their  names  in  a  register  to  be  kept  by 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce.  Only  Irish  nationals,  firms,  or  com- 
panies (or  a  company  in  business  in  the  Irish  Free  State  for  the  past  five  years) 
may  be  registered.  The  Act  contains  the  usual  executive,  punitive,  and  other 
related  sections,  but  the  above  comprise  the  main  provisions. 
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Origin  of  Imports  into  St.  Kitts  to  be  Stated 

An  Order  in  Council  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  British  West  Indies,  dated  March 
24,  1934,  requires  that  all  invoices  of  imported  goods  shall  show  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  goods  to  which  they  relate.  As  goods  for  entry  at  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  rates  were  already  required  to  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of 
origin,  the  new  regulation  is  of  importance  only  as  regards  imports  under  the 
general  tariff.  Canadian  products  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  tariff 
treatment  in  St.  Kitts-Nevis. 

Dominica  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes 
under  date  April  25,  1934,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Dominica  on  March 
28,  1934,  increased  the  duty  payable  on  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  from 
the  former  rate  of  8s.  4d.  per  100  pounds  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  12s.  6d.  under  the  general  tariff  to  the  new  rate  of  12s.  6d.  per  100  pounds 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  16s.  8d.  under  the  general. 

Paper  bags  (empty)  for  the  export  of  the  produce  of  the  colony  are  to  be 
admitted  duty  free. 

United  States  Tariff  Changes  on  Canned  Clams 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  announced  on  May  4  that  the  President 
had  approved  a  report  under  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (flexible  pro- 
vision) decreasing  the  rate  of  duty  on  canned  razor  clams  from  35  per  cent  to 
23  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  increasing  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  collected  on 
other  canned  clams  (dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem)  by  assessing  duty  on  the 
American  selling  price  rather  than  on  the  foreign  value.  The  changed  basis  of 
assessing  duty  on  canned  clams  other  than  razor  clams  also  applies  to  combina- 
tions of  clams  with  other  substances,  except  clam  chowder.  The  rate  of  35  per 
cent  on  clam  chowder  remains  unchanged  and  is  still  assessed  on  the  foreign  value. 
These  changes  will  become  effective  on  May  31,  1934. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  states  that  United  States  imports  of 
razor  clams  came  entirely  from  Canada  and  imports  of  other  canned  clams 
almost  entirely  from  Japan. 

Belgian  Restrictions  on  Imports  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fertilizers,  and 

Feedstuff  s 

Referring  to  the  reports  on  the  above  subject  which  appeared  in  Com- 
mercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1477,  1496,  and  1536,  dated  May  21,  1932, 
October  1,  1932,  and  July  8,  1933,  respectively,  Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  reports  that  in  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  which 
came  into  force  recently,  the  following  restrictions  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  have  been  added  under  fertilizers  and  feedstuffs:  — 

(a)  Fcitilizcrs. — Mixed  fertilizers  must  contain  at  least  12  per  cent  of  fertilizing  sub- 
stance. (6)  Feedstuffs. — In  meat  meal  and  meat-and-bonc  meal,  respectively,  the  ash  residue 
cannot  exceed  5  and  45  per  cent  of  the  dry  substance.  The  limits  permitted  for  the 
following  products  in  feedstuffs  are:  azo'te,  0-5  per  cen't ;  phosphoric  acid,  0*5  per  cent; 
albumen,  3  per  cent;  and  fats,  5  per  cent. 

Enforcement  of  Chinese  Marking  Regulations  Postponed 

Referring  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1558 
(December  9, 19315),  page  969,  concerning  postponement  until  duly  1.  1934,  of  the 
Chinese  mark  of  origin  regulations  on  imported  goods,  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  cables  that  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations  is 
now  indefinitely  postponed. 
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Increase  in  Uruguayan  Customs  Tariff 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  R,  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  April  10,  1934,  by  a  decree  of  March 
1 .  but  published  on  March  17,  the  Uruguayan  surtax  of  5  per  cent  that  has  been 
applied  on  most  goods  since  1915,  is  increased  to  10  per  cent.  A  reglementary 
decree  published  on  March  23  states  that  this  increased  surtax  became  effective 
as  from  March  15. 

It  is  stated  in  the  decree  that  the  revenue  collected  by  this  increase  will  be 
use  J  to  encourage  and  extend  the  Uruguayan  live-stock  industry. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  7 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  7,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  April  30,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 

Nominal  Nominal 
Present  or         Quotations  Quotations 
Country  Unit  Former  in  Montreal     in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity      Week  ending    Week  ending     Bank  Rate 


April  30 

May  7 

.  1407 

$  .1914 

$  .1901 

5 

.1390 

.2346 

.2337 

2| 

.0072 

.0125 

.0125 

7 

.0247 

.0418 

.0418 

3* 

.2680 

.2288 

.2283 

2^ 

Finland  Markka 

.0252 

.0229 

.0228 

44 

.0392 

.0662 

.0661 

3 

.2382 

.3958 

.3943 

4 

4 

.  8666 

5.1194 

5.0925 

2 

.0130 

.0695 

.0095 

7 

.4020 

.6794 

.  6880 

.1749 

.2990 

.2979 

.0526 

.0854 

.0851 

3 

.0176 

.0228 

.0229 

7 

.2680 

.2575 

.2569 

34 

.0442 

.0471 

.0472 

5h 

.0060 

.0101 

.0101 

6 

.1930 

.  1372 

.  1369 

6 

.2680 

.2645 

.2636 

2* 

.1930 

.3252 

.3243 

2 

1 

.0000 

.9962 

.9978 

n 

.4245 

.2441 

.2345 

.1196 

.0872 

.0858 

Chile  Peso 

.1217 

.1071 

.  1048 

44 

.9733 

.6077 

.6386 

4 

.4985 

.2760 

.2764 

4-5 

Peru  Sol 

.2800 

.2266 

.2270 

6 

.1930 

.3014 

.3193 

1 

.0342 

.8072 

.8063 

1 

.0000 

.9972 

.9988 

.3620 

.3647 

.3650 

.3870 

.3846 

n 

.4985 

.3018 

.3022 

3.1 

.4020 

.6828 

.6914 

44 

.3244 

.3259 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

!4424 

.4882 

.4892 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.6027 

.6013 

1 

.0138 

1.0688 

1 . 0629 

Jamaica  Pound 

4 

.8666 

5.1304 

5.1025 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1 

.0138 

1.0688 

1 . 0629 

.0392 

.0667 

.0664 

.0392 

.0667 

.0664 

4 

.8666 

4.0955 

4.0739 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4 

.9431 

5.2506 

5.2230 

New  Zealand  Pound 

4 

.8666 

4.1119 

4.0903 

4 

.8666 

5.1258 

5.0988 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Onit. 

Halifax,  NjS.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquire  emanated. 


ommo  lit  \ 


Foodstuffs — 

Fishmeal  

Fowls  (about  3  to  4  lbs.)  

Evaporated  Milk  

Miscellaneous 

Tie  and  Scarf  Silks  (Real  and 
Artificial  Silk),  also  made-up 
Ties  and  Scarves  

Bristles  (Hog)  

Upholstery  Supplies  

Woodworking  Machinery  

Automobile  Polishes  


397 
398 
399 


400 
401 

402 
403 

m 


Location  of  Inquirer 


I  tamburg,  ( termany 
Glasgow,  Scotland  . 
Lima.  Peru 


London,  En^«an<  

Gorges  par  Nanle-  oir 

Inf.  France  

Ardee,  Irish  Free  State.  .  .  . 
Ardee,  Irish  Free  State. . .  . 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated 

Malav  States  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase 

r'urcuase. 
Pui  chase 
Purchase 


Vgency. 
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No.  1580— May  12,  1934. 


CANADA-BRISTOL    STEAMSHIP  SERVICES 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  18,  1934. — It  is  announced  to-day  that  the  Donaldson  Line 
and  the  Bristol  City  Line  have  purchased  the  rights  and  goodwill  in  the  Bristol 
Channel-Canadian  trade  of  the  Dominion  Line,  and  will  maintain  regular  sail- 
ings  a>  required.  This  announcement  affects  the  services  which  have  been 
jointly  operated  by  the  Cunard-Donaldson  Line,  the  Leyland  Line,  and  the 
Bristol  City  Line. 

The  Leyland  Line,  whose  Bristol  service  continued  to  be  known  as  the 
Ley  land-Dominion  Line,  has  now  dropped  out  of  the  trade.  For  several  years 
past  they  have  conducted  their  Bristol  Channel-Canadian  trade  only  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  season,  and  until  last  year  the  Donaldson  Line  alone  maintained  the 
service  to  and  from  the  Canadian  winter  ports. 

Last  year  the  Bristol  City  Line  entered  the  Canadian  trade  and  are  now 
firmly  established.  The  principals  of  the  lines  concerned,  it  is  understood,  are 
each  prepared  to  put  additional  tonnage  at  the  disposal  of  shippers  and  mer- 
chants in  Canada  and  the  Bristol  Channel  ports  when  sufficient  demands  arise. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Donaldson  Line  have  acquired  the  steamer  Nor- 
tonian  of  the  Leyland  fleet  for  operation  in  the  Bristol  berth.  This  vessel  has 
been  under  charter  to  the  Donaldson  Line  for  several  voyages. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  18;  Duchess  of  York,  May  25;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  June  1;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  8— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  White 
Star  Line,  May  26;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  June  8. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  May  18;  Beaverford,  May  25;  Beaverdale,  June  1;  Beaver- 
brae,  June  8;  Beaverhill,  June  15— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  May  18;  Alaunia,  May 
25 ;  Ausonia,  June  1 ;  Ascania,  June  8 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  May  27;   Momtclare,  June  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  May  17;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  24;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  May  31;  Manchester  Division,  June  7;  Manchester  Regiment.  June  14; 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  May  16;  Kastalia,  May  26; 
Salacia,  June  16 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  June  6. 

To  Glasgow.— Letitia,  May  18;  Airthria,  May  25;  Athenia,  June  1;  Sulairia,  June  8 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  May  30. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  May  18;  a  steamer,  June  1— both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— henbane  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast),  May  16;  Dunaff 
Head,  May  24 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Brant  County,  May  27;  Grey  County,  June  9— both  County  Line  (call 
at  Havre);  Beaverford,  May  25;  Beaverdale,  June  1;  Beaverbrae,  June  S — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam.— Kings  County,  May  21;  Evanger,  June  4;  Hada  County.  June  22— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Beaverburn,  May  18;  Beaverhill.  June  15— both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  June  8. 
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To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valprato,  May  15;  Valfavoia,  May  22 — both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  May  16  and  29;  a  steamer  (does  not  call  ait  St.  Pierre),  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  25. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  14  and  28  and  June  11. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
May  17;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  31;  Cornwallis,  June  14 — all  Canadian 
National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered).  , 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 
May  16. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  May  16;  Oavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May 
25;  Lady  Somers,  May  30;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  8 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston. 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment alt  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — iStensby  (does  not  call  at  Montevideo  or 
Santos),  Canadian-South  America  Line,  May  17. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger,  May  24;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  June  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — ^Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National,  May  31. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — New  Toronto  (calls  at  Freetown. 
Sierra  Leone),  May  15;  a  steamer  (calls  at  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  May  25 — both 
Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  2;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  16 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  May  26;  Nova  Scotia,  June  12 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  May  20;   Westernland,  June  3 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  May  19. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  May  19;  Pulaski,  June  3 — both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm,  May  20;  Gripsholm,  May  30 — both 
Swedish-America  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— ^Silvia,  May  14;  Rosalind,  May  21— both 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line;   Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  May  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  14;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  2S; 
Lady  Drake,  June  11;  Lady  Nelson,  June  25 — ail  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
May  21. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  May  14;  Cavelier, 
May  28 — both  Canadian  National.  , 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  May  23;  Heien,  June  6— both  Pick- 
ford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy. 
May  21;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  4;  Cornwallis,  June  IS — all  Canadian  National 
(also  call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Ccbu  and  Java.— Sllyercypress,  May 
23;  Malayan  Prince,  June  6;    Silverwalnut .  June  20— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados  St 
pr<  m;,/(''  ^nidad and  Demerara.-^Udy  Hawkins,  May  16;    Lady  Drake,  June  1- 
Lady  Nelson,  June  15— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria  Port  Said,  Suez  Aden,  Karachi  Bombay, -Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta.— -City  of  Newcastle,  American  and  Indian  Line,  May  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  Kobe  and [Osaka -Heian  Maru,  May  20;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  10;  Hive 
Maru,  June  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.— Ixion,  June  3;  Tantalus,  June  24— both 
Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila.— Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki). May  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  June  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki).  June  12;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  June  30— all  Canadian  Pacific 
Olympia,  May  20;  Grays  Harbour,  June  20— both  Taooma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Iloilo  Cebu 
and  Macassar). 

To  Shanghai,— City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  May  22. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta.— Saparoea,  May  15;  Silverbeech  (does  not  call  at  Penang),  May  31; 
Silverguava,  June  14 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Aorangi,  May  23;  Niagara,  June  20— both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney  .—Golden  Cloud,  May  18;  Golden 
Coast,  June  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Wairuna,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  May  17. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Skagern,  Empire  Shipping 
Co..  June  8. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Devon  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  May  20. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India  (calls  at  St. 
Thomas  but  not  at  Southampton),  East  Asiatic  Co.,  June  9. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Diego,  May  25;  "Wisconsin, 
June  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  May  31. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  June  4;  Fella,  June  30 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm,  May  21;   Mapia,  June  22— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Brandanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
June  13. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Gracia  (calls  ait  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co..  May  15; 
Pacific  Trader  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  May  20;  Knute 
Nelson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  May  24. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Ashleigh,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  May  12. 

To  Leith. — Nordfarer,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  May  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  May  17. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  May  15. 

To  Hawaii. — Mala,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  May  19. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See  also  Netherlands 
India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.   Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Me^ra,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Tr\de  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  SO,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Conncll  Street.  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Mr ddi man,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102) .  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Ediflcio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that-  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya    Colony.)     Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade   Commissioner   in   the   United   Kingdom,   Canada  House. 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:   Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  hy  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1934. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  paper  peso  equals  42-46  cents  Canadian  at  par;  one  hectare  equals  2-471  acres; 
one  metric  'ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  April  19,  1934.— So  far  this  year  Argentine  business  condi- 
tions have  reflected  a  more  general  feeling  of  confidence  than  was  evident  during 
the  opening  months  of  1933.  Admittedly  the  poor  yield  of  this  year's  maize 
crop  following  a  record  sowing  has  been  a  deterring  factor  in  the  immediate 
situation,  and  obviously  a  solution  to  the  world  wheat  problem  is  of  primary 
importance  to  Argentina.  Further,  this  country  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
British  meat  quota  arrangements  with  the  Dominions  which  comes  up  for 
revision  in  June,  the  meat  export  trade  of  this  country  being  of  vital  importance 
to  Argentine  cattle  raisers.  In  contrast  with  maize,  this  season  provided  a 
large  wheat  crop  of  good  quality,  and  certain  pastoral  products,  particularly 
hides  and  wool,  have  been  marketed  at  very  remunerative  prices  as  compared 
with  last  year.  Government  bonds  have  been  rising  in  value,  exports  have 
expanded,  and  various  branches  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  have 
recently  been  showing  signs  of  improvement. 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

Although  the  value  of  Argentine  exports  in  March  showed  a  falling  off  by 
comparison  with  the  two  previous  months,  exports  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  reached  395,899,518  paper  pesos  as  compared  with  295,594,361  pesos 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  representing  an  improvement  of  33-9  per 
cent.  The  rise  in  value  was  also  reflected  to  a  much  lesser  degree  in  the  tonnage 
shipped,  as  the  total  for  the  first  three  months  of  1934,  amounting  to  3,955,027 
metric  tons,  was  an  increase  of  6-3  per  cent  over  the  first  quarter  of  1933. 

Statistics  of  imports  for  the  first  two  months  of  1934 — the  latest  available 
— amounting  to  146,894,460  paper  pesos  calculated  on  tariff  values,  showed  a 
decline  of  4  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

EXPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

The  overseas  demand  for  Argentine  wheat  was  only  moderate  in  January 
and  February,  and  during  March  trading  was  comparatively  slow  owing  to 
relatively  inactive  demand  from  Europe.  Exports  for  the  quarter,  amounting 
to  1,314,000  tons,  showed  a  decline  of  3-1  per  cent  compared  with  the  first  three 
months  of  1933.  Old  crop  maize  shipments  were  much  larger  from  January  to 
March  this  year,  reaching  1,052,000  tons  or  38-4  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year.  Unfortunately,  although  some  6,514,000  hectares 
were  sown  to  maize  this  season,  the  recently  issued  official  statement  on  the 
new  crop  estimated  that  over  39  per  cent  of  the  total  sowings  have  been  lost 
owing  to  drought  and  locusts.  Prices  quoted  during  March  showed  a  substan- 
tial rise  over  previous  months.  Linseed  has  only  been  in  fair  demand,  with 
little  purchasing  by  the  United  States  and  only  moderate  orders  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Grain  Control  Board  established  by  the  Government  at 
the  end  of  November  last  to  buy  wheat,  maize,  and  linseed  from  the  growers  at 
fixed  minimum  values  and  to  resell  to  the  exporters  at  world  prices,  making  up 
any  losses  incurred  with  profits  secured  from  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange 
derived  from  exports  of  the  country's  principal  products,  has  continued  its 
operations  and  is  now  understood  to  be  handling  the  bulk  of  the  cereals  offered 
by  the  farmers. 

Meat  shipments  of  all  classes  showed  a  reduction  of  4-2  per  cent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933, 
but  total  values  amounting  to  54,199.000  paper  pesos  show  an  increase  of  16-3 
per  cent.  Chilled  beef  exports  dropped  from  88,200  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1933  to  87,000  tons  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year;  frozen  beef  declined 
from  11,200  to  9,300  tons,  and  frozen  mutton  from  23,300  to  15,400  tons. 
Canned  meats  rose  from  15,400  to  17,400  tons,  and  frozen  pork  from  1,000  to 
2,400  tons.  Butter  exports  showed  a  drastic  decline  from  6,600  to  3,000  tons. 
The  improvement  in  the  values  of  shipments  of  pastoral  products  is  accounted 
for  mainly  in  the  spectacular  rise  in  wool  and  hide  shipments.  Wool  shipments 
amounted  to  52,152  tons,  registering  an  increase  in  volume  of  only  2r2  per  cent 
over  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  but  the  value,  amounting  to  61,939,385  paper 
pesos  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  was  135  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  Similarly  hide  exports,  reaching  42,467  tons 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  were  23  per  cent  higher  in  volume,  but  the 
value,  amounting  to  27,873,082  pesos,  represented  a  rise  of  89*5  per  cent  over 
the  first  quarter  of  1933. 

Quebracho  extract  shipments  rose  from  52,332  tons  to  59,161  tons;  the 
value  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  8,430,000  paper  pesos  as  compared 
with  7,021,000  pesos  during  the  first  three  months  of  last  year. 
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REVENUE  RETURNS 

Revenue  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  amounting  to  225,662,729 
paper  pesos,  were  15,979,147  pesos  less  than  in  the  first  three  months  of  1933. 
Among  the  chief  factors  contributing  to  this  decline  was  the  falling  off  in  cus- 
toms revenue  which  was  estimated  at  63.009,972  pesos  as  compared  with 
70,297,285  pesos  during  the  first  quarter  of  last  year.  National  expenditure 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  at  221,734,794  paper  pesos  represents  a 
decline  of  18,135,776  pesos  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

SERVICE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  DEBT 

The  manner  in  which  this  country  has  so  far  maintained  in  full  the  services 
on  its  national  foreign  debt  has  been  the  subject  of  favourable  comment  in 
European  countries,  and  the  local  bond  market  continues  firm.  During  March 
the  Minister  of  Finance  arranged  with  United  States  bankers  for  a  short-time 
loan  amounting  to  $18,287,500  U.S.  under  favourable  terms,  the  treasury  bills 
covering  this  loan  having  been  transferred  into  a  five-year  operation  payable 
in  half-yearly  instalments  and  with  interest  rates  ranging  from  2^-  to  4  per  cent, 
the  average  for  the  total  now  issued  being  just  over  3i  per  cent.  It  has  also 
just  been  announced  that  Argentine  Government  bonds  amounting  to  over 
£1,000,000  connected  with  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Sanitary  Works 
respectively,  and  due  to  mature  in  1936,  are  to  be  redeemed  at  par  on  October  1 
this  year,  thus  effecting  a  further  economy  for  the  National  Treasury. 

A  recent  press  statement  announced  that  the  national  government  intended 
to  commence  the  paying  off  of  some  14,000  overdue  accounts  owing  prior  to 
December  31,  1931,  amounting  to  a  total  of  approximately  4,0,000,000  paper 
pesos.  The  intention  as  reported  is  to  liquidate  all  the  above  accounts  within 
the  present  year,  and  that  when  this  operation  is  completed  the  Government 
will  have  cancelled  all  obligations  of  previous  years  duly  registered  and  accepted 
by  the  Accountancy  General. 

INTEREST  RATES  REDUCTION 

It  was  announced  early  in  March  that  the  reduced  rates  of  interest  put 
into  effect  by  the  ba/nks  last  September,  in  an  effort  to  ease  the  general  credit 
position,  as  repov/ced  on  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1559  (Decem- 
ber 16,  1933) }  would,  according  to  an  agreement  reached  between  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  the  banks,  remain  in  force  another  six  months. 

FINANCE 

The  condition  of  the  banks  of  Buenos  Aires  at  the  end  of  February,  1934,  as 
compared  with  the  month  previous  and  February,  1933,  was  as  follows:  

Feb.  28,  1934     Jan.  31,  1934     Feb.  28,  1933 
In  Thousands  of  Paper  Pesos 

Deposits   3.554,404  3,572.200  3.010.374 

Loans   3.101.240  3.082.447  3,179,273 

Cash   808,449  832,832  870,302 

Buenos  Aires  bank  clearings  during  March  reached  2,150.447,020  paper 
pesos  as  compared  with  2.068,730,124  paper  pesos  in  February  and  2, 161, 30(3,387 
paper  pesos  in  March,  1933. 

Liabilities  connected  with  business  failures  during  the  first  quarter  of  1934 
dropped  to  34,241,740  paper  pesos  as  compared  with  68,448,775  paper  pesos 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 
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Figures  covering  the  position  of  the  Government  Conversion  Office  on 
March  23  indicate  that  the  gold  backing  of  Argentine  note  circulation  was  44-50 
per  cent  as  compared  with  43 -82  per  cent  on  March  18,  1933. 

RECIPROCAL  TREATIES 

Since  the  beginning  of  1934  Argentina  has  made  further  progress  with 
reciprocal  treaties  by  arranging  trade  agreements  with  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Both  of  these  countries  are  important  purchasers  of  Argentine  products  and 
have  unfavourable  balances  of  trade  with  this  country.  The  agreements  entered 
into,  in  addition  to  a  general  provision  for  most-favoured-nation  treatment  on 
both  -ales,  assure  in  the  case  of  Holland  and  Belgium  that  all  exchange  obtained 
from  Argentine  exports  to  either  of  these  two  countries  is  to  be  applied  for 
remittances  to  Holland  and  Belgium  respectively,  without  delays  or  restrictions 
of  any  kind  after  setting  aside  a  reasonable  annual  sum  for  national,  provincial 
and  municipal  debt  services  payable  by  Argentina  in  other  countries.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  exchange  arrangements  made  by  Belgium  and  Holland 
are  similar  to  the  agreement  arranged  by  Great  Britain  with  Argentina  last 
year,  and  accordingly  within  the  terms  set  forth  these  three  countries  are  in  a 
protected  position  for  official  exchange  under  the  existing  system  of  exchange 
control  in  Argentina. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

So  far  this  year,  with  certain  exceptions,  foreign  exchange  has  been  very 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  official  market  to  pay  for  imports  from  countries  which 
are  not  large  buyers  of  Argentine  products,  and  consequently  having  in  most 
cases  favourable  balances  of  trade  with  this  country. 

Reports  on  the  exchange  situation  have  been  forwarded  from  time  to  time 
by  this  office  for  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal;  interested 
exporters  may  obtain  copies  of  these  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  having  funds 
tied  up  indefinitely  in  Argentina,  exporters  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept 
orders  unless  the  importer  can  show  that  he  is  in  possession  of  an  advance 
exchange  permit  entitling  him  to  bid  for  his  exchange  in  the  official  auction 
market,  or  alternatively  that  he  is  prepared  to  go  into  the  open  market  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  exchange  if  on  arrival  of  the  goods  an  exchange  permit  has 
not  been  secured. 

As  the  scarcity  of  official  exchange  has  become  more  marked,  there  has  been 
lately  developing  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  importers  to  look  more 
to  the  free  market  for  their  exchange  requirements,  although  this  development  is 
naturally  being  retarded  by  the  competition  in  certain  goods  from  countries  hav- 
ing exchange  agreements  with  Argentina. 

RAILWAY  SITUATION:    MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPETITION 

Representation  made  by  the  various  foreign  railways  operating  in  Argentina 
has  resulted  in  the  recent  appointment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  special 
committee  to  report  on  the  financial  situation  of  the  various  concerns,  and  to  sug- 
gest administrative  and  legal  measures  that  may  be  considered  best  suited  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  country.  Of  the  25,000  miles  of  railway  in  Argentina, 
it  is  estimated  that  some  16,500  miles  are  operated  by  British  railways,  and  the 
capital  invested  in  railways  is  Great  Britain's  principal  financial  interest  in 
Argentina.  The  majority  of  these  railways  have  been  compelled  to  ask  for  mora- 
toria  on  their  debentures  in  this  country,  the  only  British  company  having  a 
surplus  last  year,  after  paying  interest  in  preference  shares  and  debentures,  being 
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the  Southern  Railway;  that  surplus  represented  only  1-63  per  cent  of  the  ordinary 
capital. 

In  the  memorial  presented  by  the  railway  companies,  curtailment  of  ruinous 
competition  by  co-ordinated  road  and  rail  transport  services  was  mentioned  as 
the  most  efficient  method  of  improving  the  position  of  the  various  railways,  and 
the  Government  has  been  urged  to  influence  the  passing  of  the  necessary  legis- 
lation in  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress. 

MARKET  FOR  ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  11,  1934. — There  are  distinct,  if  limited,  possibilities  for 
the  sale  of  electric  washing  machines  of  Canadian  manufacture  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  the  last  year  or  eighteen  months  that 
these  machines  have  been  pushed  to  any  extent  by  the  Electricity  Supply  Com- 
missions and  by  merchants  dealing  in  household  electrical  appliances.  Imports 
therefore  have  not  as  yet  reached  a  point  where  they  justify  specific  mention 
in  the  annual  trade  returns  of  the  Union.  For  the  present  they  are  grouped  with 
miscellaneous  electrical  appliances  under  a  general  heading,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  state  what  percentage  of  the  total  importation  under  such  heading  represents 
washing  machines. 

PRINCIPAL  CONSUMING  CENTRES 

Nevertheless,  inquiries  made  locally  reveal  the  fact  that  forty-seven  machines 
were  sold  in  Cape  Town  during  1933  by  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission. 
This  figure  undoubtedly  represents  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  sales  in  Cape 
Town,  since  there  are  few  individual  merchants  in  a  position  to  offer  the  easy 
deferred  payment  terms  under  which  electrical  appliances  may  be  purchased 
through  the  commission.  The  commission's  sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934 
totalled  fourteen  machines,  and  it  is  estimated  that  total  sales  for  the  whole 
year  will  show  a  33J  per  cent  increase  over  the  1933  figure. 

Figures  relating  to  sales  in  the  two  other  principal  urban  centres,  Johannes- 
burg and  Durban,  are  not  available,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  are  com- 
parable with  those  in  Cape  Town,  since  Durban  is  probably  the  most  electrically- 
minded  city  in  the  Union,  while  the  buying  public  in  Johannesburg  is  extremely 
quick  to  take  up  anything  new  in  household  labour-saving  devices.  It  is  con- 
sidered, however,  that  of  the  three  cities,  Cape  Town  offers  the  best  future 
prospects.  In  all  three  centres,  of  course,  a  very  effective  deterrent  to  the  sale 
of  electric  washing  machines  is  the  abundant  supply  of  cheap  native  or  coloured 
labour.  Experience  shows,  however,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  coloured 
washerwoman  of  the  Cape  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  native  boy  employed 
in  Durban  and  Johannesburg.  It  is  not  suggested  that  sales  of  electric  washing 
machines  in  the  Union  will  ever  compare  in  volume  with  those  of  electric  ranges 
and  refrigerators,  for  instance,  but  certainly  as  far  as  Cape  Town  is  concerned, 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  householders  are  realizing  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  an  electric  washing  machine  and  have  the  laundry  done  on  the 
premises  than  to  send  it  out  to  coloured  washerwomen,  where  it  is  frequently 
done  under  very  doubtful  conditions. 

PRICE  RANGE 

At  the  present  time  there  are  half  a  dozen  well-known  makes  of  electric  wash- 
ing machines  on  sale  in  Cape  Town.  Four  arc  made  in  the  United  States  and 
two  in  England.  They  retail  at  from  £27  10s.  to  £42.  Under  the  Electricity 
Supply  Commission's  scheme  it  is  possible  to  purchase  any  of  these  machines, 
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including  servicing,  on  deferred  payment  plans  extending  over  twelve-  or  twenty- 
four-month  periods.  On  this  basis,  a  machine  which  would  retail  for  £27  cash 
would  cost  £29  5s.  if  purchased  on  a  twelve-month  plan. 

Of  the  six  different  makes  referred  to  above,  one  is  very  popular  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  washes,  rinses,  and  dries  with  only  one  handling  of  the  clothes. 
Moreover,  the  machine  in  question  has  an  unusually  large  capacity,  and  on  this 
account  has  proved  a  good  seller  to  hotels,  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  machines  offered,  but  its  unique  features 
commend  it  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the  careful  purchaser.  The  majority 
of  the  machines  sold  in  Cape  Town  are  equipped  with  a  drying  compartment, 
but  one  or  two  models  have  a  wringer  instead,  to  cater  to  the  requirements  of 
those  who  consider  that  the  wringer  partially  irons  the  clothes.  This  is  of  course 
a  matter  of  individual  preference,  but  the  drying  device  is  the  latest  innovation 
and  sales  of  machines  so  equipped  have  been  in  the  majority. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

A  market  awaits  any  Canadian  manufacturer  who  can  supply  a  machine 
embodying  such  features  as  those  briefly  indicated  above,  priced  for  export  so 
as  to  retail  at  anywhere  from  £25  up  to  £50.  It  should  be  equipped  with  a  motor 
suitable  for  operation  on  220-volt,  50-cycle  alternating  current.  One  merchant 
who  has  expressed  interest  in  Canadian  machines  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most 
effective  selling  method  is  a  house-to-house  canvass,  accompanied  by  personal 
demonstration.  This  merchant,  however,  is  already  interested  in  other  house- 
hold electrical  appliances  which  lend  themselves  to  this  type  of  selling.  Others 
might  find  it  less  suitable,  but  demonstrations  are  essential  by  whatever  method 
the  machine  is  actually  sold. 

SALES  METHOD 

Any  firm  interested  should  supply  this  office  with  comprehensive  sales  litera- 
ture, and  should  quote  prices  on  the  basis  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard  or  c.i.f.  South 
African  ports  and  Lourenco  Marques  (preferably  the  latter).  If  prices  are 
quoted  on  an  f.o.b.  basis,  full  details  of  shipping  weights  and  measurements 
should  be  given  so  that  landed  costs  may  be  accurately  calculated  by  the  prospec- 
tive importer.  The  South  African  customs  duty  on  electric  washing  machines 
is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  irrespective  of  origin.  In  some  instances  it  will  be 
possible  to  place  the  line  with  a  merchant  having  branches  throughout  the  Union 
who  will  act  as  an  exclusive  distributor,  importing  for  his  own  account.  In 
others,  it  may  be  preferable  to  entrust  the  line  to  a  manufacturers'  agent,  operat- 
ing on  a  commission  basis,  who  can  place  it  with  reputable  accounts  in  the 
principal  consuming  centres.  In  connection  with  the  latter  alternative,  provision 
should  be  made  in  the  export  prices  for  an  agent's  selling  commission  of  1\  per 
cent. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  12,  1934. — The  Minister  of  Finance  introduced  his 
Budget  Speech  on  April  10,  and  everything  indicates  from  this  official  source 
that  South  Africa  has  made  a  most  remarkable  recovery  from  the  depression. 
In  many  respects  the  country  is  well  on  the  way  to  reach  1929  figures. 

A  large  surplus  was  announced  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  (March  31) 
■ — see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1578:  April  28 — which  has  enabled 
the  Government  to  restore  penny  postage,  reduce  the  cost  of  telegrams  and  the 
income  tax,  and  reduce  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  rice.  In  addition,  several 
other  forms  of  taxation  relief  were  announced. 
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RAILWAY  SURPLUS 

The  Department  of  Railways  and  Harbours — the  railways  and  harbours 
are  nationally  owned — has  reported  a  surplus  for  the  year  ending  March  31  of 
over  $5,500,000,  while  a  further  surplus  of  $1,000,000  is  anticipated  for  next 
year.  The  Department  of  Railways  is  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  improve- 
ments and  additions  in  its  permanent  way,  and  add  to  its  rolling  stock,  instead 
of  following  the  policy  of  rigid  economy  into  which  it  was  forced  during  the 
years  of  depression.  In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  spend  $5,000,000  on  improve- 
ments to  the  Cape  Town  harbour,  chiefly  in  the  layout  of  a  new  basin. 

PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  INCREASED 

The  total  proposed  expenditure  in  South  Africa  during  1934-1935  on  rail- 
ways and  harbours,  public  works,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  irrigation,  local 
works,  land  and  agricultural  bank,  forestry,  agriculture,  labour,  and  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  will  probably  reach  $70,000,000 — an  increase  of  almost 
$9,500,000  over  last  year.  In  connection  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the 
Government  is  providing  a  sum  of  $2,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  500,000  "  B  " 
shares  of  the  South  African  Iron  and  Steel  Industrial  Corporation,  if  the  public 
fail  to  subscribe.   This  money  is  for  building  a  steel  sheet  works  at  Pretoria. 

SALES  INCREASING 

The  first  quarter  of  this  year  witnessed  a  continuance  of  the  general  business 
activity  which  began  during  the  last  months  of  1933.  In  the  retail  trade  only 
is  business  still  somewhat  slow.  The  wholesale  trade  has  shown  a  disposition 
to  order  considerably  in  advance  in  contrast  to  the  hand-to-mouth  policy  of 
previous  years.  One  foodstuffs  agent  reports  that  his  sales  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  have  already  exceeded  several  times  the  total  sales  for  1933.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  agricultural  implements.  An  agent  of  one  large  manu- 
facturer of  agricultural  implements  reports  exceptionally  heavy  orders  for 
seeding  machines,  and  tractors,  while  he  has  had  a  large  number  of  forward 
inquiries  for  threshers,  harvesting  machines,  mowers,  and  rakes.  There  has  also 
been  a  good  demand  for  farm  fencing  during  this  last  quarter. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Building  plans  continue  to  increase,  and  there  has  been  a  definite  firming  of 
prices  for  lumber  and  building  materials.  Building  is  chiefly  in  connection  with 
private  homes  and  apartment  houses,  although  there  are  one  or  two  large  public 
or  municipal  undertakings  scheduled  for  both  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg. 
The  Government  has  announced  its  intention  to  proceed  this  year  with  a  housing 
scheme  which  will,  of  course,  help  in  a  considerable  measure  the  building  trade. 
Bank  deposits  are  high,  which  would  indicate  that  there  is  plenty  of  money 
available  for  investment.  With  confidence  returning  to  the  country,  advantage 
will  no  doubt  be  taken  of  the  present  cheap  price  of  money  for  further  building 
and  expansions. 

Steady  progress  has  also  been  reported  from  the  majority  of  the  various 
industries.  The  engineering  trades  are  still  improving,  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  has  returned  to  normal  conditions,  and  all  clothing  factories  are  busy. 

Insolvencies  during  1933  numbered  1,258,  or  only  half  of  those  in  1932. 

LARGE  INCREASE  IN  MOTOR  CAR  REGISTRATIONS 

Motor  cars  are  continuing  to  arrive  in  very  large  quantities — in  fact,  addi- 
tional steamship  sailings  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  number  of  motor 
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car  orders  which  have  been  placed  in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  The  assembly 
plants  at  Port  Elizabeth  report  steadily  increasing  production.  Total  motor 
car  registrations  for  January  of  this  year  amounted  to  2,324,  compared  with 

I,  690  for  January,  1933.  Of  these,  1,134  are  shown  as  American,  compared  to 
630  in  January,  1933.  The  Ford  car  is  included  in  the  British  cars,  which 
altogether  totalled  1,147  in  January  compared  to  1,001  for  the  same  month  last 
year.  Cars  from  the  Continent  amounted  to  43,  as  compared  to  59  last  year. 
The  total  number  of  new  commercial  cars  registered  in  January,  1934,  amounted 
to  428  as  compared  to  141  in  January,  1933.  Of  these  198  were  of  British 
origin  compared  to  65  last  year;  Ford  cars  are  included  in  both  cases. 

GOLD  MINING 

Gold  production  continues  to  keep  well  up,  and  large  developments  are 
expected  to  take  place  if  the  method  of  taxing  the  mines  is  satisfactory  to  the 
industry.  At  the  present  time  about  half  the  gold  premium  is  taken  by  the 
Government.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  justified  this  action  in  his  Budget 
speech  in  the  following  words: — 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  gold  mines  is  not  due  to  their  material  contribution  to  the 
national  wealth.    In  1932  the  mines  produced  11,500,000  ounces  of  gold,  and  in  1933  only 

II,  000,000  ounces,  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  produced  over  half  a  million  fewer 
ounces,  (they  actually  received  $95,000,000  more  for  their  output.  It  must  be  clear  to 
every  one  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  State  in  depreciating  our  currency,"  and  not  any  action 
of  the  mines,  which  is  responsible  for  the  larger  income  from  the  industry.  The  State  is 
therefore  justly  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  excess  profits,  and  will  go  on  taking  this 
share. 

It  might  be  well  to  emphasize  here  that  it  is  the  premium  on  gold  which 
has  been  responsible  for  the  Government  having  a  substantial  surplus  this  year 
instead  of  a  deficit.  Under  the  new  mining  taxation  proposals,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  has  so  adjusted  the  tax  that  it  will  allow  for  the  development  of  low- 
grade  mines,  and  it  is  also  so  arranged  that  it  will  in  no  way  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  new  properties. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Foreign  trade  shows  a  substantial  increase  over  the  first  two  months  of 
1933;  although  exports  have  decreased  somewhat,  imports  increased  over 
£2,876,000.    The  following  are  the  actual  figures  in  pounds  sterling: — 

Two  Months  ended 


Feb..  1933 

Feb.,  1934 

Exports  overseas — 

£ 

f 

Wiool  

  1,935,000 

2.846,000 

  161.000 

....  217,000 

323,000 

*Bullion  

....  8.271.0OO 

6,733.000 

....  1.003.000 

25.000 

....  283.000 

332.000 

....  1,399.000 

1.366.000 

Exports  to  neighbouring  countries  

..   ..  450.000 

563,000 

13.719.000 

12.188.000 

....  6,415,000 

9,291.000 

*  Exclusive  of  premium. 


The  values  given  for  bullion  are  exclusive  of  the  gold  premium,  but  even 
with  the  addition  of  this  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  exports  would  be 
considerably  lower  than  in  1933.  A  gratifying  feature  of  these  returns  is  the 
large  increase  in  the  export  of  wool. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Potjssette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  18,  1934. — In  the  North  of  England  steel  continues  to 
occupy  the  most  improved  position  among  the  industries;  the  output  is  still 
increasing  and  has  now  reached  1,250,000  tons  per  year.  The  outlook  in  Shef- 
field is  most  encouraging.  The  production  of  steel  from  ferro-alloys  of  all 
classes  is  now  about  100  per  cent  of  capacity,  overtime  is  quite  usual,  and  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  orders  and  deliveries  This  improvement 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  a  quickening  of  home  trade,  but  it  extends  to  export 
trade  as  well.  Not  only  is  the  betterment  seen  in  the  production  of  steel,  but 
also  in  the  lighter  trades  such  as  small  tools,  cutlery  and  plate.  Apart  from 
the  war  years,  steel  production  in  Sheffield  is  now  higher  than  ever  before  in 
its  history;  the  pre-war  record  (in  1913)  was  878,000  tons,  a  total  of  1,217.000 
tons  were  produced  in  1929,  and  1,250,000  tons  at  the  present  time. 

The  London  Midland  and  Scottish  railways  have  recently  reported  that 
the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  served  by  this  railway  has  increased  by  almost 
50  per  cent  in  the  past  year. 

The  coal  industry  is  quiet.  Shipbuilding  in  Barrow  and  on  the  northeast 
coast  has  improved;  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  ship  repair  firm  on  Merseyside 
has  closed  down. 

Considerable  development  in  marine  engineering  is  taking  place.  A  firm 
on  the  northeast  coast  is  developing  a  new  marine  steam  engine,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  distinct  improvement  on  the  older  type.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
trials  have  been  successful  and  that  the  vessel  fitted  with  this  new  engine  was 
able  to  effect  a  saving  of  40  per  cent  in  fuel  as  compared  with  the  lighter  types 
of  engines.  Another  departure  in  marine  engineering  is  shown  in  the  Arc  type 
of  ship  that  has  been  recently  designed.  It  is  claimed  that  a  vessel  of  this 
type  with  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  7,200  tons  can  steam  11 J  knots 
an  hour  on  a  coal  consumption  of  less  than  19  tons. 

Trade  in  the  pottery  industry  is  being  fully  maintained;  the  section  manu- 
facturing glazed  wall  and  hearth  tiles  has  been  very  prosperous.  This  condi- 
tion is  partly  the  result  of  the  extensive  housing  program  and  it  is  one  that 
should  continue  for  some  years. 

BUILDING  TRADE 

Judging  by  the  imports  of  timber  during  the  first  quarter,  the  building 
trade  is  likely  to  be  very  active  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  While  most  of  the 
interest  at  the  moment  is  due  to  slum  clearance  schemes  or  to  the  building  of 
the  cheaper  class  of  house  by  speculative  builders,  a  great  deal  of  office  build- 
ing will  have  to  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  All  the  large  cities  in  the 
north  of  England — Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds  and  Newcastle — 
have  ambitious  building  schemes,  that  of  Leeds  involving  an  expenditure  of 
about  £12,000,000,  the  destruction  of  30,000  houses,  and  the  building  of  an 
equal  number  of  new  ones.  Building  societies  are  aiding  in  the  work:  the 
Halifax  Building  Society  is  furnishing  the  sum  of  £10,000,000  for  schemes 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1933,  and  they  have  already  lent  nearly  £3,000.000 
for  this  purpose. 

WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY 

The  woollen  industry  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  active  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  although  it  is  reported  that  exports  of  somi-  and  fully 
manufactured  textile  goods  have  shown  some  improvement.  The  total  value 
of  the  exports  of  British-made  goods  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was 
£25,615,000,  which  represents  an  increase  of  £212,000  over  the  same  quarter 
of  last  year. 
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COTTON  INDUSTRY 

The  cotton  industry  continues  dull.  Prices  have  eased  and  there  are  signs 
of  labour  unrest.  Mills  are  not  able  to  obtain  orders  up  to  capacity  and  conse- 
quently find  it  hard  to  resist  the  tendency  to  cut  prices,  and  this  in  turn  tends 
to  a  lowering  of  wages.  At  the  peak  of  the  pre-war  years,  Lancashire  exported 
7,000,000,000  square  yards  of  cotton  cloth;  to-day  that  volume  has  been  reduced 
to  about  2,000,000,000  square  yards,  or  less  than  one-third  that  of  the  record  year. 
The  number  of  insured  workers  in  the  cotton  industry  has  fallen  from  572,000 
to  under  500,000  and  the  percentage  of  unemployed  workers  has  risen  from  12 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  spindles  in  Lancashire  to-day  number 
less  than  50,000,000  as  compared  with  57,000,000  ten  years  ago,  and  for  the  same 
period  the  number  of  looms  shows  a  larger  decrease. 

NOTTINGHAM  LACE  AND  GARMENT  INDUSTRY 

Conditions  at  Nottingham  are  still  improved,  particularly  in  the  manufacture 
of  fashion  goods  and  outer  wear,  and  in  fancy  articles  for  men  and  women. 
Lmderwear  factories  are  busy,  not  only  in  lightweight  wool  but  also  in  artificial 
silk,  and  the  higher  prices  for  wTool  have  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  demand 
in  the  men's  hosiery  trade.  Elastic  yarn  is  being  utilized  in  increasing  quantities, 
not  only  for  women's  but  also  for  men's  wear. 

MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL  RECEIPTS 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  were  £278,105,  an  increase  of  £12,333  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year. 

TRADE  OF  LIVERPOOL 

The  volume  of  goods  that  passed  through  the  Mersey  docks  last  year 
amounted  to  12,300,000  tons.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  manufactured  goods 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  passed  through  this  port.  Their  value  is 
estimated  at  £106,000,000  out  of  a  total  value  of  £365,000,000.  London  with 
£87,000,000  was  next  to  Liverpool  in  value  of  exports. 

ECONOMIES  EFFECTED  BY  RESEARCH 

The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
estimates  that  savings  amounting  to  £1,000,000  have  been  effected  as  a  result 
of  the  work  carried  out  by  the  Electrical  Research  Association;  £200,000  in 
fuel  and  other  economies  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Cast  Iron  Association; 
coke  to  the  value  of  £392,000  per  annum  in  the  production  of  pig  iron;  and  a 
saving  in  coal  to  the  value  of  over  £1,300,000  in  the  production  of  finished  steel. 

FLOUR  IMPORT  SITUATION  IN  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  April  12,  1934. — India  being  a  large  producer  of  wheat,  is  well 
able  to  take  care  of  her  own  requirements  in  the  production  of  flour  except 
perhaps  in  seasons  of  crop  shortages  which,  due  to  the  effect  of  irrigation 
schemes,  are  becoming  less  frequent. 

While  the  bulk  of  India's  wheat  is  of  the  soft  variety  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  native  population,  the  grades  grown  have  been  and  are 
being  improved  year  by  year  through  experimental  work  on  government  farms. 
A  first-class  variety  of  hard  wheat  is  grown  in  the  Punjab,  although  there  is 
still  admittedly  much  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  grading  and  cleaning  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  standards. 
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As  a  result  of  the  large  production  of  wheat,  there  is  a  well-established 
flour-milling  industry  scattered  over  the  country,  particularly  throughout  north- 
ern India  and  in  and  about  Calcutta  where  there  are  four  or  five  fairly  large 
modern  establishments  engaged  in  milling  and  blending  flour  for  the  better- 
class  bakers.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  local  industries, 
and  importations  of  flour  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  Rs.  2  8  annas  (91  cents) 
per  cwt.  (112  pounds). 

Through  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  Canadian  millers  large  free 
samples  of  flour  were  distributed  among  the  leading  Calcutta  bakers  for  trial 
purposes.  Results  have  in  all  cases  been  satisfactory,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  adverse  factors  entering  into  the  situation  which  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  create  a  steady  demand.  Bread  is  consumed  mainly  by  Europeans  and 
Anglo-Indians,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  population,  and  by  the  more 
prosperous  among  the  native  population.  While  there  are  a  number  of  modern 
bakeries,  these  are  not  mechanically  equipped  to  the  same  extent  as  are  large 
modern  bakeries  in  Canada.  These  bakers  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
blending  Canadian  flour  with  Indian,  because  of  lack  of  machinery,  and  they 
have  resorted  to  their  local  millers,  who  are  not  in  favour  of  the  import  of 
Canadian  flour,  to  do  it  for  them.  The  bakers,  on  their  part,  cannot  afford 
to  be  independent  of  the  local  millers  and  rely  solely  upon  imported  flour  from 
Canada.  Shipping  facilities  are  not  regular  or  frequent  enough  to  enable  small 
economical  stocks  to  be  carried  but  necessitate  the  carrying  of  at  least  three 
to  four  months'  supply,  which  in  the  Calcutta  monsoon  season  would  undoubt- 
edly prove  costly.  It  requires  two  to  two  and  a  half  months  for  a  shipment 
to  reach  Calcutta  from  Vancouver. 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  in  bags  into  India  for  the  eleven  months  ended 
February,  1932,  1933,  and  1934,  were  30  tons  (Rs- 4,674),  60  tons  (Rs.  7,410), 
and  29  tons  (Rs.  5,249)  respectively.  These  figures  may  not  be  altogether 
accurate  as  a  shipment  of  50  tons  arriving  from  Canada  in  the  month  of  March 
last  was  classified  as  "  farinaceous  food,"  but  they  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  India  very  little  demand  for  imported  flour. 


TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Mr.  Muddiman 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  will  con- 
tinue his  tour  of  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of  trade 
with  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  firms  who  are  interested  in  exporting  to  these  countries. 

Mr.  Muddiman's  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

Vancouver  May  25  to  31  and  Windsor  June  21  and  22 

June  2  to  8  Niagara  Falls  and 

Victoria  Tune  1  St.  Catharines  June  23 

Winnipeg  Tune  13  and  14  Toronto  June  25  and  26 

Toronto  Tune  18  Kingston  and  Brockville  .  June  27 

Kitchener  June  19  Ottawa  June  28 

London  Tunc  20 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Muddiman  should  com- 
municate, for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  and  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the 
respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Wilson 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  will 
continue  his  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  witli  the  United  Kingdom  in  live  stock  and  dairy  and  packing  house 
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products,  and  will  be  glad  to  meet  representatives  of  firms  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  export  of  these  products. 
Following  is  itinerary: — 

Winnipeg  May  22  to  25  Edmonton  June  1  and  2 

Regina  May  26  to  28  Calgary  June  3  to  9 

Moose  Jaw  May  29  Saskatoon  June  10 

Swift  Current  May  30 

For  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  and  Swift  Current,  those  desiring  inter- 
views should  communicate  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  care  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Agriculture,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  and  for  Edmonton, 
Calgary,  and  Saskatoon,  in  care  of  the  Manager,  Western  Stock  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Calgary. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE  IN  1933 

Herctjle  Barre,  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  May  1,  1934. — The  year  under  review  may  be  said  to  have  realized 
the  modest  hopes  held  at  its  beginning  that  the  downward  movement  in  business 
activity  in  France  might  be  arrested.  To  say,  however,  that  1933  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  recovery  would  be  to  overstate  the  case  as  many  indices  of  activity 
remained  unsatisfactory,  and  some  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  real  recovery 
are  still  lacking. 

Business,  however,  seems  to  have  found  strength  to  react  and  to  maintain 
itself  on  the  whole  a  little  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression.  That  this 
was  done  without  the  aid  of  extraordinary  measures  beyond  the  strengthening  of 
restrictive  trade  legislation  reflects  credit  on  French  industry  and  commerce, 
especially  as  this  show  of  strength  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  a  much  felt  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  political  outlook,  a  further  increase  in  the  burden  of  indus- 
trial and  business  taxation,  and  a  very  unfavourable  exchange  situation. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  aspects  of  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
found  in  the  state  of  public  finance,  the  uncertainty  of  the  international  situation, 
and  of  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  which  are  being  made  in  certain  countries. 

industrial  production 

There  was  a  general  improvement  in  French  industrial  production  in  1933 
compared  to  the  previous  year.  Specially  encouraging  is  the  increased  production 
in  basic  industries  (iron,  steel,  and  coal),  which  are  an  excellent  barometer  of 
general  business  activity.  Production  of  cast  iron  increased  from  5,549,000 
metric  tons  in  1932  to  6,328,000  tons  in  1933,  and  steel  production  from  5,604,000 
tons  to  6,520,000  tons.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  production,  imports, 
and  consumption  of  coal.  The  average  monthly  production  increased  from 
3,937,000  tons  to  3,995,000  tons,  while  average  monthly  imports  moved  from 
1,784,000  tons  to  1,817,000  tons,  and  total  average  monthly  consumption  increased 
from  5,944,000  tons  to  6,054,000  tons.  The  general  index  of  activitv  in  the  basic 
industries  (1928=  100)  was  79-8  for  1933  compared  to  73-2  in  1932,  93-3  in 
1931,  120  in  1930,  and  119-2  in  1929. 

Production  in  the  textile  industries,  notably  cotton  yarns  and  fabries.  was 
higher  than  in  1932.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  automobile  and  leather  indus- 
tries, but  to  a  lesser  extent.  A  slight  decrease,  however,  was  registered  in  build- 
ing construction.  The  general  index  of  activity  in  these  manufacturing  industries 
(1928  =  100)  was  74-8  in  1933,  compared  to  66-8  in  1932,  80  in  1931,  96  in  1930, 
and  100  in  1929. 
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A  further  indication  of  the  improvement  in  industrial  activity  is  found  in 
the  index  of  the  yearly  consumption  of  raw  materials  for  industry.  This  index 
(1928=  100)  was  141-7  in  1933  compared  to  102-8  in  1932,  104  in  1931,  138  in 
1930,  and  122  in  1929.  The  increase  of  about  40  per  cent  in  this  index  is  not 
due  entirely  to  increased  production,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  exchange  situa- 
tion made  it  possible  to  replace  stocks  which  had  been  depleted  in  the  past  few 
years. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  spite  of  the  advance  in  industrial  activity,  there  was  no  reduction  in 
unemployment  in  1933.  At  the  end  of  December  the  number  of  registered  unem- 
ployed receiving  State  assistance  was  303,921  compared  to  271,856  in  December, 
L932.  These  figures,  it  will  be  noted,  are  still  very  low  compared  to  those  relating 
co  other  important  industrial  countries. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 

The  continued  decrease  in  export  trade  and  the  huge  unfavourable  trade 
balance,  which  in  each  of  the  past  three  years  has  approximated  10,000  million 
francs,  is  one  of  France's  greatest  anxieties.  The  figures  for  1933,  however,  are 
much  more  encouraging  than  those  for  1932.  The  total  trade  decreased  by  over 
30  per  cent  in  value  from  1931  to  1932;  in  1933  the  decrease  was  about  5  per 
cent  in  value  and  there  was  an  increase  in  volume  of  3  per  cent.  There  was 
also  a  slight  improvement  in  the  unfavourable  trade  balance.  Last  year's  figures 
would  seem  to  indicate  at  least  that  the  bottom  has  really  been  reached,  and  that 
improvement  may  be  anticipated  from  now  on. 

At  present  all  the  "  invisible  exports  "  (revenue  from  investments  abroad, 
freight,  insurance,  tourist  traffic),  which  in  normal  times  help  in  redressing  the 
unfavourable  trade  balance,  are  in  diminishing  amount.  In  an  effort  to  correct 
this  situation,  which  in  the  long  run  would  become  a  drain  on  the  gold  reserve  of 
France,  the  Government  has  strengthened  the  control  of  imports  by  means  of 
quotas  and  special  taxes,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  evolved  a  system 
designed,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  to  increase  exports  and  reduce  the  deficit  in  the 
trade  balance. 

OTHER  INDICES  OF  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

The  other  usual  signs  of  business  activity  are  not  as  encouraging  as  the  statis- 
tics of  industrial  production.  Railway  car  loadings,  which  had  shown  a  decrease 
of  10  per  cent  from  1930  to  1931,  and  of  16  per  cent  from  1931  to  1932,  showed 
a  further  decrease  of  4-59  per  cent  in  1933. 

Railroad  earnings,  which  had  fallen  by  15  per  cent  from  1931  to  1932. 
decreased  further  by  nearly  6  per  cent  in  1933,  yearly  gross  earnings  being  lower 
by  703  million  francs. 

Revenue  from  customs  duties  decreased  from  5,215  million  francs  in  1932 
to  4,308  million  francs  in  1933,  but  income  tax  returns  increased  from  6,42&V  mil- 
lions to  6,465  millions. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  feature  of  the  financial  year  in  France  was  the  resistance  of  the  franc 
to  the  threat  of  inflation.  The  gold  coverage  at  the  end  of  1933  amounted  to 
79-20  per  cent  compared  to  77-29  per  cent  in  December,  1932. 

The  actual  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  France,  however,  has  decreased  from 
83,119  million  francs  in  December,  1932,  to  76,945  millions  at  the  end  of  1933. 
The  foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the  bank  have  also  been  reduced  from  4,472  to 
942  millions,  due  mostly  to  the  payment  in  sterling  of  a  large  Government  loan 
negotiated  in  London.   The  statement  of  the  bank  therefore  shows  a  total  export 
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of  capital  amounting  to  9,704  million  francs,  which  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
budgel  difficulties. 

The  exodus  of  gold  was  heaviest  in  October  and  November,  when  a  succes- 
sion of  Government  crises  and  the  seeming  impossibility  for  any  Government  to 
balance  the  budget  had  a  most  unfavourable  effect  on  public  opinion. 

In  practice  these  exports  of  capital  and  gold,  which  are  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  movement  of  foreign  capital  temporarily  placed  in  France,  have  in  no  way 
affected  the  solidity  of  the  franc,  due  to  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  from  107,410  million  francs  to  97,156  million. 

These  mass  movements  of  capital,  however,  have  rendered  credit  a  little 
more  difficult,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  call  money  was  worth  between  If 
per  cent  and  1J  per  cent,  and  even  reached  2  per  cent  for  a  short  time,  while  the 
rate  at  the  same  period  in  1932  varied  between  f  per  cent  and  1  per  cent.  The 
official  rediscount  rate  of  the  bank  remained  at  2^  per  cent,  but  political  influ- 
ences and  an  increase  of  hoarding  have  caused  an  increase  in  the  rate  for  long- 
term  loans. 

The  great  concern  in  financial  circles  at  the  present  time  is  that  a  possible 
stabilization  of  sterling  or  of  the  United  States  dollar,  or  a  real  improvement  in 
financial  conditions  in  other  countries,  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  much 
foreign  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  France  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is 
considered  that  the  only  effective  weapon  against  this  eventuality  would  be  to 
increase  confidence  in  public  finances  by  balancing  the  budget,  so  that  French 
capital  may  not  be  tempted  to  follow  this  movement. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION 

The  political  situation  in  France  was  extremely  unsettled,  especially  near 
the  end  of  the  year  when  the  necessity  of  balancing  the  budget  by  reducing  pub- 
lic expenditure  caused  the  downfall  of  three  successive  governments.  At  the  end 
of  1933  the  budget  deficit  was  officially  estimated  at  nearly  8,000  million  francs, 
and  in  spite  of  constant  efforts  to  balance  accounts,  it  was  only  in  December  of 
1933  that  even  an  apparent  balance  was  obtained.  The  Treasury  experienced 
great  difficulties  throughout  the  year  in  negotiating  loans  in  France,  due  to  a  lack 
of  confidence  and  to  hoarding,  and  had  to  apply  to  foreign  countries  for  credit, 
notably  in  the  spring  when  a  loan  of  30  million  pounds  sterling  was  negotiated 
in  London.  The  situation  was  much  improved  in  February,  1934,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Government. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 

There  was  very  little  change  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  price  indices  in 
France  in  1933.  Prices  fluctuated  somewhat  throughout  the  year,  due  mostly  to 
price  changes  in  foreign  countries,  but  in  December  the  indices  showed  only  a 
slight  difference  compared  to  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  index  of  wholesale 
prices  (1913=100)  was  409  at  the  end  of  November  compared  to  411  in  January, 
and  the  index  of  retail  prices  (1913=100)  was  slightly  higher  at  508  in  Decem- 
ber compared  to  504  at  the  end  of  January.  The  weighted  index  of  the  cost 
of  living  in  Paris  (1914=100)  was  a  little  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year:  519 
in  December  compared  to  533  in  January.  The  average  monthly  index  was 
lower  by  about  10  per  cent  in  1933  than  in  1932. 

Conditions  in  North  African  Colonies 

ALGERIA 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  general  conditions  in  Algeria  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  due  almost  entirely  to  an  increase  in  exports  to  Franco. 
Exports  of  wine,  the  most  important  item,  were  higher  by  over  70  per  cent  in  the 
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first  half  of  1933  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1932,  and  the  improvement 
continued  through  September  and  October  but  at  a  lesser  rate.  Exports  of 
cereals  were  lower  than  the  previous  year,  due  to  the  surplus  of  wheat  in  France, 
but  total  exports  were  considerably  higher  both  in  value  and  in  volume. 

MOROCCO 

Conditions  in  the  French  Protectorate  in  Morocco  did  not  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  previous  year,  due  mostly  to  the  decrease  in  export  trade.  Imports 
amounted  to  1,540  million  francs  for  1,006,000  metric  tons  compared  to  1,785 
million  francs  for  1,124,000  tons  in  1932,  a  decrease  of  245  million  francs  in  value 
and  118,000  tons  in  volume.  Exports  decreased  in  value  from  685-5  million 
francs  in  1932  to  600  millions  in  1933,  and  increased  in  volume  from  1,649,000 
metric  tons  in  1932  to  1,723,000  tons  in  1933. 

The  deficit  in  the  trade  balance  in  1933  amounted  to  over  900  million  francs. 

TUNISIA 

In  Tunisia  there  was  a  slight  falling  off,  but  there  was  an  improvement  in 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  phosphates — an  important  item — due  to  the  increase 
in  world  prices.  Total  imports  decreased  by  about  20  per  cent  compared  to 
1932. 

TRADE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1933 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  May  1,  1934. — The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  France  in  1933 
amounted  to  46,858-5  million  francs  compared  to  49,514  million  francs  in  1932, 
a  total  decrease  from  one  year  to  the  other  of  2,655-5  millions  or  5-36  per  cent. 

As  shown  in  the  following  tables,  the  decrease  was  greater  in  the  case  of 
imports  than  in  that  of  exports.  The  falling  off  in  imports  amounted  to  1,383 
million  francs  or  4-64  per  cent,  while  exports  were  lower  by  1,272-3  millions  or 
6-45  per  cent.  Of  the  three  main  classes  of  goods,  raw  materials  show  an  increase 
in  value  for  imports  as  well  as  for  exports,  while  both  imports  and  exports  of 
food  products  and  manufactured  articles  decreased  in  value  to  some  extent. 

In  the  case  of  imports,  the  decrease  in  value  was  greatest  in  food  products, 
which  were  lower  by  1,378  million  francs  or  12-55  per  cent,  while  the  value  of 
manufactured  articles  imported  decreased  by  629-5  millions  or  11-22  per  cent. 
The  value  of  imports  of  raw  materials,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  by  over  624 
millions  or  4-72  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  exports,  raw  materials  show  an  increase  in  value  of  184 
millions,  while  food  products  decreased  in  value  by  399-5  millions  or  13-67  per 
cent,  and  manufactured  articles  by  1,057  millions  or  8-64  per  cent.  These  figures 
are  encouraging,  as  the  increase  in  imports  of  raw  materials  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate increased  activity  in  French  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  falling  off  of 
less  than  9  per  cent  in  exports  of  manufactured  goods  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  record  of  1931-32,  when  exports  of  these  commodities  decreased  by  over 
30  per  cent. 

In  volume,  French  imports  show  the  same  general  trend  as  in  value,  there 
being  a  decrease  in  that  of  food  products  and  manufactured  articles,  and  an 
important  increase  in  that  of  raw  materials.  In  exports,  however,  there  is  an 
increase  in  weight  in  all  three  classes  of  goods,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
French  export  prices  have  been  reduced  to  some  extent. 

Total  French  imports  increased  in  weight  by  866,500  tons  or  nearly  2  per 
cent,  due  entirely  to  the  increase  in  imports  of  raw  materials  of  2,813,866  tons 
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or  5-90  per  cent.  Total  exports  increased  in  weight  by  1,432,183  tons  or  6  per 
cent,  the  increase  in  raw  materials  amounting  to  over  1,000,000  tons. 

Comparative  figures  for  1932  and  1933,  in  metric  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  are 
published  on  page  825. 

TOTAL  TRADE  BALANCE 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  of  France  in  1933,  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year,  the  unfavourable  visible  balance  being  reduced  from 
10,103  millions  in  1932  to  9,992-25  millions  in  1933.  This  improvement  is  not  due 
to  an  increase  in  exports  but  to  the  considerable  decrease  in  the  value  of  French 
imports. 

MONTHLY  TRA.DE  OF  FRANCE 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  trade  of  France  in  1933: — 


Imports  Exports 
Francs  Francs 

January   2,550,262,000  1,508,966.000 

February   2,654,517,000  1,540,764.000 

March   2,605,307,000  1,518,033,000 

April   2,427,230,000  1,501,553.000 

May   2,464,899,000  1,479,370,000 

June   2,403,583,000  1,427,940.000 

July   2.220,644,000  1,470,800,000 

August   2,149,533,000  1,440,117,000 

September   2,131,533,000  1,584,621.000 

October   2,229,771,000  1,662,425.000 

November   2,288,712,000  1,682,676.000 

December   2,299,419,000  1,615,889.000 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  trend  is  not  the  same  for  imports  as  for  exports. 
Imports  are  higher  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  while  exports  show  a  notable 
improvement  in  the  last  six  months. 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

Belgium  remained  France's  best  market  in  1933,  and  Great  Britain,  which 
held  second  place  in  1932,  was  displaced  by  Germany  and  moved  into  third  place. 
The  others  remained  in  practically  the  same  order — Switzerland,  United  States, 
Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain,  Argentina,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Canada,  holding 
twelfth  place  in  1932,  moved  down  to  nineteenth  place  in  1933. 

France's  ten  main  sources  of  supply,  in  order  of  importance,  were  Ger- 
many, United  States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Spain,  Australia, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Argentina.  Canada  held  tenth  place  in  1932,  but  moved 
down  to  thirteenth  place  in  1933. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1933  in  comparison  with  1932 
is  given  below,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  tonnage  covering  the  same 
period: — 

FRENCH  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Value  in  1,000  Francs 


Imports—                                                    1933  1932  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Food  products   9.601.455  10.979.163  -1.377.70S 

Raw  materials   13,846.486  13,222.319  +  624.167 

Manufactures   4,977,469  5,606.893  -  629,424 


28,425,410  29,808,375 

Decrease:  1,382,965  or  4.64  per  cent. 

Exports — 

Food  products                                     2,520,934  2,920,409       -  399.475 

Raw  materials                                    4,737,546  4,553.361       +  184.185 

Manufactures                                    11,174,674  12.231.695  -1,057.021 


18,433,154  19,705,465 


Decrease:  1,272,311  or  6.45  per  cent. 
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Imports—                                                    1933  1932  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Food  products                                   6,894,506  8,627,975  -1,733,469 

Raw  materials  . .   39,859.583  37,045,717  +2,813,866 

Manufactures                                      1,761,341  1,975,238  -  213,897 


48,515,430  47,648,930 
Increase:  866,500  or  1.82  per  cent. 

Exports — 

Food  products   1,199,081         1,167,276  +  31,805 

Raw  materials   20,763,840       19,747,673  +1,016,167 

Manufactures   3,092,368        2,708,157  +  384,211 


25,055,289  23,633,106 
Increase:  1,432,183  or  6.06  per  cent. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one 
hectare  equals  2-471  acres;  one  florin  equals  $0,402  at  par;  one  florin  at  cur- 
rent rate  of  exchange  equals  approximately  $0.67.) 

Wheat 

Rotterdam,  April  27,  1934. — During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  total 
imports  of  wheat  into  the  Netherlands  came  to  only  86,686  metric  tons,  which  is 
a  low  record  for  any  quarterly  period.  It  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  utilization 
of  surplus  stocks  on  hand  rather  than  by  any  decrease  in  bread  consumption. 

The  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  has  been  handicapped  by  high  price,  and  as  a 
result  the  quantity  coming  from  the  Argentine  was  greater  than  from  Canada. 
While  it  is  admitted  by  millers  and  bakers  that  Manitoba  wheat  is  the  highest 
quality  obtainable,  the  quality  of  Plate  wheat  is  good,  and  when  competing  with 
it  the  Canadian  product  cannot  command  a  premium  of  20  per  cent.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  larger  trade  in  Canadian  wheat  in  Holland,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
semi-open  markets  remaining,  prices  must  be  brought  more  into  line  with  those 
from  South  America. 

Details  of  wheat  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  by  quantity  and  value, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  1933,  from 
the  principal  countries  of  supply,  are  subjoined: — 


Jan.-Mar.,  1933  Oct.-Dcc,  1033  Jan.-Mar.,  1934 

Country  of  Origin             M.  Tons  $  M.  Tons  $  M.  Tons  $ 

Germany                                    29,716  475,200  21,010  244.400  4.881  55,200 

Belgium                                         5,112  96,400  512  7,600  1,024  14.400 

Russia                             .   .  .      32,141  538,400  22,057  345,200  10,752  135.200 

Roumania                                      1,705  28.400  36,427  458,000  18,930  232.300 

Canada                                        37,684  687,200  64,332  1,102,400  21,120  362.000 

Argentina                                    37,287  574,000  3,569  38,800  24.159  313.600 

United  States                              22,561  412.800  2,022  34,000  4,318  72,000 

Australia                                     4,317  83,200  1,121  20.000     

France     5,599  84,800     

Morocco         1.088  15,600 

Total                                  170,927  2.922,000  158,895  2,371.600  86,686  1,202,000 


TRANSIT  TRAFFIC  IN  WHEAT 

The  volume  of  wheat  moving  in  transit  through  the  port  of  Rotterdam 
dining  the  first  quarter  of  1934  has  increased  in  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year.  The  quantity  coming  from  Canada  has,  how- 
ever, fallen  from  89,827  metric  tons  to  47,072  metric  tons. 
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Particulars  as  to  the  countries  of  origin  of  wheat  unloaded  for  transit  are 
given  below: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 


Country  from  which  received  1933  1934 

M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Germany   65.328  88,060 

Russia                                                                             3.500  15,841 

Canada   89,827  47,072 

Argentina   11,340  10,358 

United  States   14.021  35,856 

Total   187,313  197,491 


The  thickly  populated  Rhineland  draws  most  of  its  wheat  imports  through 
Rotterdam,  including  large  quantities  of  the  German-grown  product  which  are 
moved  by  water  from  Baltic  ports  through  Holland  rather  than  overland  by  rail. 
Apart  from  Germany,  the  quantities  of  transit  wheat  going  to  other  countries 
are  unimportant. 

Details  as  to  countries  of  destination,  with  quantities  in  metric  tons,  for  the 
first  quarters  of  1933  and  1934  are  appended: — 


Countries  to  which  transhipped  1933  1934 

M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Germany   162,603  179,093 

Belgium   1,879  9,059 

United  Kingdom   6,381  1.804 

France   2.850  2.346 

Switzerland   12,407  5,042 

Total   186.892  197,491 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

The  Netherlands  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued  official  figures 
covering  the  1933  cereal  crop  which  illustrate  the  continued  increase  in  the 
domestic  production  of  wheat.  Prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  Milling  Law,  which 
became  effective  on  July  4,  1931,  and  which  guaranteed  the  farmer  a  price  for 
his  wheat  which  was  several  times  world  market  level,  the  inland  harvest  aver- 
aged roughly  150,000  metric  tons.  Since  then  it  has  more  than  doubled,  the  total 
yield  in  1932  having  been  367,796  metric  tons,  while  for  the  past  year  it  was 
439,044  metric  tons.  Not  only  has  there  been  an  expansion  in  the  area  sown, 
but  also  an  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre. 

As  regards  other  cereals,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  grow  less  of  these  in 
favour  of  the  more  profitable  wheat.  When  1932  and  1933  are  compared,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  increase  in  all  cereals  with  the  exception  of  spring-sown  barley. 

Particulars  regarding  grain  production  in  the  Netherlands  are  as  follows: — 


Area  Sown  Average  Yield  in         Total  Yield 

Acres  Kilos  per  Hectare        Metric  Tons 

1922-31      1932  1933  1922-31   1932     1933      1932  1933 

Fall  wheat                     127,642    251,810  284,494  2.968    3,136    3.272  319.317  376.687 

Spring  wheat                   15,666      44.886  53,344  2,760    2,672    2.888  48.479  62.357 

Rye                               487,128    409,511  39S.030  1,976    2,093    2.359  347.184  390.482 

Fall  barley                      23.049      16,452  18.145  3.048    3.029    3,133  20.165  23.012 

Spring  barley    ..    ..      45,318      32.896  25,587  2.983    2,704    2,762  36.017  29.162 

Oats                              377,678    350,415  336,980  2.235    2,125    2.315  301.407  315.603 

Buckwheat                        4,220       1,055  1.127  973      952    1,120         405  511 


A  proposal  has  been  made  that  next  autumn  the  acreage  sown  with  wheat 
should  be  reduced  by  one-third,  but  up  to  date  no  definite  action  has  been  taken. 

A  limited  quantity  of  Holland  surplus  wheat  has  been  sold  in  England,  the 
quantity  involved  up  to  date  being  about  7,000  tons.  The  last  1,000  tons,  which 
only  recently  changed  hands,  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  at  2.80  fl.  per  100  kilos. 

CROP  CONDITIONS 

The  weather  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  has  been  abnormally  dry. 
Light  rains  and  warm  sunshine  during  the  first  half  of  April  have  assisted  in  the 
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development  of  the  winter  wheat  crop,  although  more  moisture  is  needed  to  ensure 
its  normal  growth. 

WHEAT  IN  STORAGE 

Stocks  of  wheat  held  in  Rotterdam  have  declined  rapidly  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  with  more  than  one-half  of  the  large  quantity  which  had  accumu- 
lated at  the  close  of  1933  being  cleared  away. 

On  January  6  the  total  was  109,085  metric  tons,  which  included  58,810  tons 
from  Canada.  Since  then  the  decline  has  been  constant  until  on  April  7  the 
total  had  fallen  to  52,335  metric  tons  in  comparison  with  32,500  tons  on  the  same 
date  the  year  before  and  31,315  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1932.  While  the 
quantity  of  wheat  still  on  hand  is  above  normal,  the  liquidation  which  has  taken 
place  cannot  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  in  view  of  the  heavy  surplus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period. 

As  regards  present  stocks,  18,300  tons  are  from  the  Plate,  16,795  tons  from 
Canada,  11,900  tons  from  the  Danube,  and  2,500  tons  from  Russia. 

Flour 

The  market  for  foreign  flour  continues  to  be  inert  because  of  the  restrictive 
legislation  which  permits  its  employment  only  for  special  purposes  and  in  the  case 
of  bakers  allows  them  to  use  only  5  per  cent. 

Imports  from  Canada,  which  registered  a  gain  in  1933  in  comparison  with 
the  preceding  year,  fell  sharply  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  Abnormal  imports 
from  Germany  offset  losses  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  thus  preventing 
a  shrinkage  in  the  total  quantity  imported. 

Biscuit  manufacturers  are  showing  considerable  interest  in  Canadian  flour. 
Despite  its  superior  quality,  high  price  prevents  its  greater  use  up  to  the  limit 
allowed  ordinary  bakers.  Canadian  flour  is  quoted  at  from  $4.25  to  $4.75  per 
100  kilos  c.i.f.  Rotterdam,  to  which  must  be  added  various  taxes,  bringing  the 
figure  for  the  cheapest  quality  up  to  approximately  13-12  fl.  c.i.f.  Against  this 
home-milled  flour  is  sold  delivered  at  11-37  fl.  If  Canadian  flour  could  be  laid 
down  at  12  fl.  per  100  kilos,  inclusive  of  taxes  which  amount  to  6-83  fl,  a  larger 
turnover  could  be  obtained. 

Flour  imports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1933  and  1934  and  the  last  quarter 
of  1933  are  as  given  below: — 


Jan.-Mar.,  1933  Oct.-Dec,  1933  Jan.-Mar.,  1934 

Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  $  M.  Tons  $  M.  Tons  $ 

Germany   1,188  17,200  962  14,800  2.425  32,000 

Belgium   191  5,600       

United  Kingdom   208  6,400  246  6.800  363  8.800 

France   3,303  64,800  2,268  42,400  2,480  45,200 

Italy       1,539  21.200  1,781  20,000 

United  States   4,814  161,200  2,272  72,400  1,415  41.600 

Canada   1,005  30,800  1,004  30,400  649  17,600 

Australia   308  8.000  509  13.600     

Total   11,021  294,400  8,983  204,400  9.445  169.200 


CONSUMPTION  OF  FLOUR 

According  to  figures  emanating  from  the  Central  Flour  Office,  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  flour  by  bakeries  remains  normal.  The  total  quantity  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1934,  was  39,100  metric  tons  in  comparison  with  44,600  tons  in  January 
and  an  average  of  42,400  Ions  per  month  during  1933. 

SUGGESTED  RATIONALIZATION  OF  MILLING  INDUSTRY 

Competition  among  the  Dutch  mills  which,  since  the  imposition  of  the  wheat 
quota,  have  in  most  instances  enlarged  their  capacities,  continues  to  be  exces- 
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sive.  In  order  to  modify  this  cut-throat  competition,  a  scheme  has  been  put 
forward  whereby  each  enterprise  will  be  given  a  fixed  output.  With  all  mills 
compelled  to  use  35  per  cent  domestic  wheat  in  their  grist,  it  follows  that  pro- 
duction  can  easily  be  limited.  The  proposal  has,  however,  met  with  consider- 
able opposition,  particularly  from  one  large  mill  located  in  Rotterdam,  which 
is  the  largest  in  Holland.  It  is  contended  that  the  situation  could  be  rectified 
if  arrangements  were  made  to  close  down  the  less  efficient  units.  The  question 
is  still  pending,  and  while  the  outcome  is  uncertain,  some  form  of  government 
control  is  not  improbable. 

M  EELF ABRIEKEN  DEE  NEDERLANDSCHE  BAKKERIJ 

The  annual  report  of  Holland's  largest  flour  mill — the  Meelfabrieken  der 
Nederlandsche  Bakkerij — which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  700  tons,  was  published 
in  January,  and  showed  an  improved  position  when  compared  with  1932.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  many  other  Dutch  mills  which  are  suffering  because  of  the 
general  over-expansion.  The  dividend  declared  was  6  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  5  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  net  profit  was  613,347  fl.  against 
541,458  fl. 

Mention  is  made  that  during  the  year  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  by  from 
0-75  fl.  to  1  fl.  per  100  kilos.  Taking  into  consideration  the  monopoly  tax  of 
1  •  50  fl.,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  purchasing  35  per  cent  home-grown  wheat 
at  15-75  fl.  free  factory,  the  statement  goes  on  to  explain  that  they  pay  a  tax 
on  their  rawT  material  of  from  100  to  125  per  cent.  Comment  is  also  made  on 
the  good  milling  qualities  of  the  1933  Dutch  wheat  harvest. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  florin  equals  $0-402  ait  par;   one  florin  at  current  rate  of  exchange  equals 

approximately  $0-67) 

Rotterdam,  April  28,  1934. — There  has  been  no  forward  move  in  business 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  general  economic  and  commercial  outlook 
continues  to  be  without  animation.  Foreign  trade  and  shipping  remain  unsatisfac- 
tory. Industries  working  for  the  home  market  show  here  and  there  some  minute 
signs  of  improvement,  probably  due  to  the  fostering  effects  of  protective  measures 
and  national  propaganda.  The  Government  is  embarking  on  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  public  works  to  relieve  unemployment,  and  a  more  active  foreign  trade 
policy  is  being  pursued.  Retail  and  wholesale  trade  continues  to  be  quiet  despite 
the  seasonal  spring  upturn. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  value  of  both  imports  and  exports 
again  sank  to  new  levels  with  276,000,000  fl.  and  168,000,000  fl.  respectively. 
In  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1930,  these  figures  show  a  contraction  of 
60  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  country's  foreign  commerce.  There  are  few 
important  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  which  are  not  affected. 

Imports  from  Canada  had  a  value  of  only  1,634,000  fl.,  while  exports  to 
Canada  stood  at  898,000  fl.  The  shrinkage  in  both  directions  is  therefore  con- 
tinuing. As  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  this  is  due  to  the  unfavourable  grain 
situation. 

The  number  of  ocean-going  vessels  entering  Rotterdam  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  to  April  14  was  3,078  in  comparison  with  2,913  a  year  ago.  The  tonnage 
figures  were  4,723,761  and  4,091,567  respectively. 
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COMMERCIAL  POLICY 

In  the  course  of  recent  months  the  Netherlands  Government  has  concluded 
short-term  trade  agreements  with  Poland,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
the  Argentine.  Negotiations  towards  the  same  end  are  now  being  conducted  with 
Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  which  is  being  worked  out  of  making  import  trade  subservient  to 
export  trade.  To  further  facilitate  this  movement,  legislation  is  now  pending 
which  will  empower  the  executive  to  raise  or  lower  import  duties  as  they  see  fit 
and  at  short  notice. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  that  an  inquiry 
will  be  conducted  with  reference  to  Dutch  claims  against  a  number  of  South 
American  and  European  states  which  have  defaulted  in  their  debt  payments. 
These  include  cereal-producing  countries  such  as  Argentina,  Hungary,  and 
Roumania.  It  is  regarded  as  possible  that  clearing  arrangements  may  be  con- 
cluded with  some  of  them. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

One  of  the  heaviest  handicaps  with  which  Holland  has  to  contend  is  the 
abnormal  cost  of  living,  which  places  a  severe  burden  on  the  country's  competi- 
tive position. 

Primary  producers  cannot  obtain  prices  sufficiently  high  to  cover  costs  of 
production,  and  they  are  being  supported  by  a  series  of  bounties  and  levies  on 
the  home  market  price.  Early  in  March  the  export  price  of  butter  sank  as  low 
as  0*43  A.  per  kilo.  The  levy  on  this  for  home  consumption  is  1  fl.  per  kilo, 
which  means  that  it  carries  a  tax  of  over  200  per  cent.  The  result  is  that,  instead 
of  the  cost  of  living  being  reduced  owing  to  the  low  price  level,  it  is  actually 
increasing  owing  to  these  forms  of  intervention  coupled  with  ever-increasing  other 
forms  of  taxation. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION 

In  the  financial  field  the  outstanding  feature  has  been  the  launching  of  the 
900,000,000  fl.  Government  conversion  loan,  which  will  convert  a  series  of  out- 
standing obligations  into  4  per  cent  debentures  and  save  the  Treasury  some 
5,400,000  fl.  a  year. 

The  Netherlands  Bank  statement  shows  a  strong  position  which  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  country's  ability  to  retain  the  gold 
standard.  While  there  have  been  gold  losses  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
note  circulation  has  also  declined,  with  the  result  that  the  cover  percentage  has 
only  fallen  2  points  from  83  where  it  stood  on  January  2.  A  decrease  in  dis- 
counts and  advances  is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  demand  for  credit  facilities. 

As  a  result  of  gold  withdrawals,  there  was  a  slight  stiffening  of  the  money 
market.  The  issue  market  has  been  inactive  and  the  stock  market  has  been 
steady. 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  proceed  with  the  impounding  of  the  second 
or  northeastern  polder  in  connection  with  the  Zuydcr  Zee  reclamation  project. 
When  completed  this  will  give  the  country  an  added  area  of  approximately 
135,000  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  will  be  suitable  for  cereal  production.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  allow  a  state  credit  of  00,000,000  fl.  for  various  road-building 
and  harbour  and  canalization  schemes. 
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MICA  TRADE  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  April  25,  1934. — In  view  of  the  interest  shown  by  some  Belgian 
importers  in  Canadian  mica,  information  regarding  the  requirements  of  the  Bel- 
gian market  is  given  hereafter  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a 
position  to  export  this  commodity. 

Belgian  requirements  of  mica  are  entirely  met  by  imports.  Annual  imports, 
comprising  sheets  and  ground  and  scrap  mica,  amount  to  approximately  150 
metric  tons;  imports  of  sheets  and  ground  mica  respectively  are  placed  at  close 
to  50  and  100  metric  tons,  while  those  of  scrap  mica  are  negligible.  Sheets  origin- 
ate for  the  greater  part  in  British  India  and  are  purchased  direct  or  through 
London  brokers,  preference  being  given  to  the  latter  method,  as  smaller  quan- 
tities can  be  ordered  from  stocks  existing  in  that  centre;  sheets  are  also  being 
bought  in  Paris.  Ground  mica  is  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
Scrap  mica  comes  from  various  sources.  It  is  in  the  electrical  industry  that 
sheets  find  their  principal  use  in  this  country;  comparatively  limited  quantities  are 
consumed  in  the  stove  industry  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  etc.  Ground  mica  is 
used  in  the  wallpaper  and  paint  industry,  in  insulating  compounds,  etc.:  from 
the  finer  to  the  coarser  grades  are  in  demand,  and  importers  are  doubtful  if  the 
Canadian  product  could  compete  successfully  against  that  of  the  United  States. 
Scrap  mica  is  purchased  for  grinding  purposes,  but  grinding  is  conducted  on  such 
a  small  scale  that  the  possibilities  presented  by  the  market  are  slight. 

The  only  opportunity  offered  to  Canadian  producers  would  seem  to  be  in 
mica  sheets. 

The  Belgian  demand  is  for  all  kinds  of  mica,  but  the  white  and  ruby  varieties 
find  the  larger  outlet.  The  sheets  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  flat,  from  TVinch 
in  thickness  down  to  the  finest  splittings,  and  sickle-,  knife-,  shear-,  or  guillotine- 
trimmed.  Thumb-trimming  is  not  acceptable.  The  "  clear,"  "  spotted,"  and 
"  stained  "  qualities  are  all  wanted.  The  grades  required  are  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1, 
and  Al. 

Cut  sheets  (fine  and  rectangular),  designed  more  particularly  for  the  stove 
industry,  are  imported  in  negligible  quantities. 

Prices  vary  so  widely  that  no  reliable  information  in  this  respect  is  obtain- 
able unless  a  definite  transaction  is  in  view.  Offers  should  be  accompanied  by 
samples  and  full  details  in  respect  to  sizes  and  characteristics  of  sheets.  Quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Antwerp  are  essential.  Terms  of  payment  are  thirty  and  sixty  days 
end  of  month. 

All  mica  sheets,  except  cut  sheets,  enter  Belgium  duty-free.  Cut  sheets  are 
dutiable  at  5,  5-75,  and  17-25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  first  rate  applying  to 
sheets  for  the  electrical  industry,  the  second  to  those  intended  for  fitting  in  stoves, 
lamp  shades,  and  fans,  and  to  the  thin  sheets  for  use  in  machinery,  and  the  third 
to  sheets  for  other  manufactures.  The  sales  tax  levied  on  mica  sheets  is  2-5  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  countries  other  than  Canada;  the  rate  applicable  to  the  Cana- 
dian product  is  5  per  cent. 

Canadian  producers  of  mica  sheets  are  invited  to  forward  samples,  together 
with  quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp  and  all  other  relevant  data,  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Brussels,  or  to  communicate  with  Belgian  importers  of  mica,  a 
partial  list  of  whom  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
for  transmission  to  interested  parties. 
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PARCEL  POST   SHIPMENTS   TO  EGYPT 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  April  16,  1934. — Complaints  have  been  received  in  two  or  three 
instances  from  importers  located  in  Egypt  that  parcel  post  shipments  to  them 
from  Canada  have  been  nearly  two  months  en  route,  whereas  delivery  can  be 
effected  in  three  weeks  or  even  a  fortnight  provided  Canadian  exporters  make 
the  necessary  inquiries  before  posting,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  quickest  route 
will  be  used. 

There  is  but  one  direct  parcel  post  route  to  Egypt,  this  being  provided  by 
a  monthly  sailing  from  Saint  John,  N.B.,  per  American  and  Indian  Line.  These 
sailings  are  notified  regularly  in  advance  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
and  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin.  It  will  be  realized  that  a  parcel  forwarded 
by  this  route  and  which  were  to  arrive  at  the  post  office  in  Saint  John  just  after 
the  departure  of  a  ship  would  be  held  in  that  port  until  the  next  sailing,  one 
month  later. 

It  is  important  that  samples  should  be  in  the  hands  of  their  destinees  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  The  direct  service  is  the  cheapest,  but  there  are  three 
other  routes  to  Egypt  available  for  parcel  post  shipments,  at  slightly  greater  cost, 
and  one  or  other  of  these  routes  should  invariably  be  utilized  whenever  it  pro- 
vides quicker  delivery  than  by  the  direct  line. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  GREECE 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Athens,  April  20,  1934. — In  accordance  with  law  No.  6099,  appearing  in 
Greek  official  gazette,  under  date  April  3,  measures  are  being  instituted  with  the 
object  of  developing  Greek  export  trade,  regulating  imports,  and  improving  the 
balance  of  accounts  of  Greece  with  foreign  countries.  With  these  ends  in  view, 
an  organization  is  set  up  at  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy,  under  the  name 
of  the  National  Organization  of  Export  Trade. 

The  activities  of  the  organization  comprise  the  study  and  investigation  of 
foreign  markets,  and  the  submission  of  recommendations  on  export  trade  policy, 
as  well  as  on  agreements  to  be  concluded  between  Greece  and  foreign  countries; 
the  submission  of  recommendations  on  import  restrictions  and  in  connection  with 
the  regulation  of  import  trade;  the  study  of  the  balance  of  accounts  and  the 
indication  of  measures  for  the  improvement  thereof. 

The  organization  is  also  empowered  to  decide  upon  the  manner  and  means  of 
publicity  of  Greek  agricultural  and  industrial  products  abroad;  to  approve1  of, 
and  undertake,  the  participation  of  the  country  in  foreign  exhibitions  and  fairs, 
as  also  the  establishment  of  permanent  exhibits  of  Greek  products  abroad;  to 
send  special  commissions  abroad  for  purposes  of  investigation  and  publicity  with 
a  view  to  the  sale  of  Greek  products;  to  propose  the  appointment  of  commercial 
advisers  and  agents  of 'Greece,  as  also  the  establishment  of  Greek  chambers  of 
commerce  in  foreign  countries;  to  supply  interested  parties  with  information  use- 
ful for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  Greece;  to  undertake,  on  special 
authority  from  the  Government,  the  execution  of  agreements  for  the  exchange  of 
Greek  products  with  foreign  imports;  to  submit  recommendations  for  refund  of 
customs  duty  in  connection  with  Greek  industrial  products  exported. 

With  a  view  to  certifying  the  origin  and  quality  of  Greek  products  intended 
for  export,  a  special  mark  is  established  under  the  name  of  National  Export  Mark. 
The  organization  is  further  authorized  to  determine  the  products  which  may 
utilize  the  national  trade  mark  and  also  to  undertake  (lie  inspection  and  control 
of  the  goods  thus  marked. 

Decrees  may  be  issued  under  the  law  regulating  the  clearance  of  imported 
goods  within  time  limits  with  the  object  of  stimulating  export  trade. 
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BULGARIAN   CEREAL  MOVEMENT 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  lev  equals 
approximately  one  cent  Canadian) 

WHEAT 

Athens,  April  25,  1934. — Although  the  wheat  crop  of  Bulgaria  in  1933 
showed  an  increase  over  that  of  1932,  exports  were  lower  than  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  These  during  the  year  1933  totalled  100,554  tons  valued  at 
196,000,000  leva,  as  against  172,924  tons  valued  at  431,000,000  leva  for  1932. 
The  drop  in  exports  which  has  occurred  during  the  year  amounts  therefore  to 
72,370  tons  and  235,000,000  leva.  This  decrease  is  important,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  value  of  the  wheat  exported,  due  to  the  fall  in  world  prices, 
but  also  from  that  of  quantity.  The  inability  on  the  part  of  the  Cereals  Export 
Board  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  quantities  of  wheat 
offered  contributed  to  this  drop. 

Faced  with  the  Board's  inability  to  purchase  the  wheat  offered,  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  wheat  on  the  open  market 
at  prices  far  lower  than  those  fixed  by  the  Board.  Thus  the  Board  loses  its 
importance  as  an  institution  organized  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  agricultural 
population  by  means  of  artificial  inflation  of  wheat  prices — an  aim  in  the  reali- 
zation of  which  great  sacrifices  have  been  borne  by  the  state  and  the  non-pro- 
ductive part  of  the  population. 

It  is  true  that  the  Board  was  able  to  secure  a  loan  abroad  of  50,000,000 
leva,  under  special  conditions,  but  this  sum  is  very  limited  when  compared  to 
the  heavy  debts  owing  to  merchants  and  co-operative  associations. 

The  situation  on  the  international  market  has  not  been  modified.  Offers 
are  plentiful  with  a  restricted  demand,  and  prices  are  firm. 

At  the  actual  low  prices  the  non-productive  part  of  the  population  is  com- 
pelled to  purchase  expensive  flour  and  bread,  even  though  its  own  incomes 
have  been  reduced  to  the  extreme.  Famine  already  exists  in  several  villages, 
and  the  state  is  now  obliged  to  distribute  alimentary  products  to  the  starving 
population. 

Wheat  prices  in  the  local  exchanges  are  around  2-30  leva  per  kilogram, 
depending  upon  quality. 

MAIZE 

Although  certain  favourable  conditions  exist  for  the  disposal  abroad  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  maize  crop,  this  disposal  cannot  take  place  because  the 
maize  produced  in  northern  Bulgaria  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  be  put  into 
storage  in  large  quantities  and  to  be  conveyed  long  distances.  Apart  from 
these  factors,  an  unfavourable  influence  is  exercised  by  the  fact  that  the  maize 
cannot  be  exported  otherwise  than  through  the  Black  Sea  ports;  and  even  then 
the  transportation  expenses  to  these  ports  are  too  high,  especially  at  present 
with  the  existing  low  prices  offered  for  maize.  Navigation  on  the  Danube  is 
still  closed,  and  an  increased  movement  of  the  maize  market  cannot  therefore 
be  expected  before  the  beginning  of  spring. 

At  present  exports  of  maize  only  take  place  from  southern  Bulgaria,  "or 
from  agricultural  centres  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  Black  Sea.  Maize 
cultivation  in  these  regions,  however,  is  limited.  It  is  due  to  these  various 
factors  that  a  great  drop  has  occurred  in  maize  exports.  These  during  the  year 
1933  totalled  100,422  tons  valued  at  150,000,000  leva  as  compared  with  168,192 
tons  valued  at  292,000,000  leva  in  1932. 
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A  great  difference  exists  between  the  prices  of  maize  in  the  areas  situated 
close  to  the  Black  Sea  ports  and  in  those  farther  removed.  In  the  plain  of  the 
Danube,  particularly  in  the  regions  of  Orehovo  and  Bela  Slatina,  not  only  are 
prices  very  low  but  no  demand  exists.  At  the  grain  exchanges  the  price  varies 
between  1-05  and  1-28  leva,  delivered  at  seaport.  In  the  Antwerp  exchange 
the  average  prices  closed  vary  between  1-62  and  1-65  leva  per  kilogram. 

RYE 

Such  exports  of  rye  as  took  place  during  the  year  1933  were  insignificant, 
totalling  1,353  metric  tons  valued  at  2,300,000  leva  as  compared  with  9,994  tons 
valued  at  25,000,000  leva  in  1932.  The  price  of  rye  on  the  grain  exchanges 
varies  between  1-15  and  1-18  leva  per  kilogram.  In  the  productive  centres  the 
average  price  is  1  lev  per  kilogram. 

STATE  MONOPOLY  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE 

The  law  which  in  1930  had  established  an  exclusive  state  monopoly  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  cereals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  main- 
taining prices,  has  been  recently  amended  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  order 
that  it  may  be  more  in  conformity  with  present  conditions. 

The  system  under  which  the  Cereals  Export  Board  has  been  functioning 
consisted  in  purchasing  wheat  from  the  farmers  at  higher  prices  than  those 
quoted  on  the  free  market.  The  wheat  was  then  exported  at  prices  which 
resulted  in  losses  to  the  state. 

The  Cereals  Export  Board  was  therefore  handicapped  by  the  old  law  to 
the  point  of  suspending  its  payments  on  recent  purchases  of  cereals. 

The  recent  modifications  which  have  been  made  to  the  law  of  1930  on  the 
cereals  monopoly  in  Bulgaria  will,  it  is  hoped,  allow  the  Cereals  Export  Board 
more  scope  in  its  dealings  in  wheat  and  rye.  Details  of  these  modifications  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  upon 
application. 


CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  AND  SALTED  FISH 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  April  28,  1934. — According  to  Cuban  statistics,  imports  into  the 
island  of  dried  codfish  and  dried  hake  during  the  last  three  calendar  years  were 
as  follows  (prices  in  United  States  currency) : — 

1931  1932  1933 

Country  of  Origin               Kilos           $  Kilos          $  Kilos  $ 

Canada                                   2,130,933      333.779  1,080,467    117.070  1,180.989  101.143 

Norway                                 5,046,013      635,739  3,927,215    350,957  3.071,428  286,374 

Other  countries                      1,047,116      163,005  548,760     56,770  237,996  24.371 

Total   8,233,062    1,132,523    5,556,442    524,797    4,490,413  411,888 

The  classification  does  not  separate  codfish  from  hake,  but  as  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  latter  is  imported,  the  figures  given  above  apply  almost 
entirely  to  codfish. 

Compared  with  the  1931  figures,  total  imports  for  1933  were  36-4  per  cent 
in  value  and  54-5  per  cent  in  quantity  of  the  returns.  This  decline  has  been 
the  result  of  financial  depression  on  the  island  and  increased  customs  duties. 
The  latter  have  been  increased  both  for  revenue  purposes  and  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  live-stock  and  poultry  industries.  The  following  analysis  shows 
how  Canadian  trade  suffered  with  respect  to  Norway  and  other  countries.  The 
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1933  imports  have  fallen  to  the  undermentioned  percentages  of  the  1931 
figures: — 

Quantity  Value 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Canada                                                                                   55  30 

Norway                                                                                     61  45 

Other  countries                                                                          23  15 

Total                  .'V.  \  y.  . .  . .  *        54  36 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  importations  from 
Canada  fell  more  sharply  than  that  of  Norway,  yet  the  decline  was  not  so  great 
as  thai  of  countries  other  than  Norway  and  the  Dominion.  Norway  increased 
her  percentage  of  the  total  value  from  56  in  1931  to  70  in  1933,  while  Canada's 
proportion  fell  from  30  per  cent  in  1931  to  a  little  under  25  per  cent  in  1933.  The 
Dominion  therefore  lost  ground  in  two  directions:  from  the  general  depression 
and  to  Norway. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  figures  of  exports  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  were: — 

Exports  of  Dried  Codfish  from  Canada  to  Cuba 

Nine  Months 
Years  ended  Mar.  31         Apr.  1  to  Dec.  31 
1931  1932  1933  1932  1933 

Cwt   61,870         31.951       17,289       12,522  15,962 

$   488,084       193,071       86,100       63,935  70,896 

Exports  for  the  nine  months  ending  December  31,  1933,  show  an  increase 
over  those  of  the  same  period  for  1931.  Prices  have  also  increased  and  promise 
to  go  higher  still.  It  will  be  noted  that  Cuban  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1933 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  Canadian  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1933.  The  explanation  is  undoubtedly  that  the  later  Cuban  returns 
show  the  increase  in  imports  from  Canada  which  is  taking  place. 

PRESENT  TREND  OF  PRICES  UPWARD 

During  recent  years,  and  up  to  some  eight  months  back,  the  Cuban  codfish 
market  has  been  steadily  declining,  but  a  slight  improvement  has  since  been 
shown  both  in  quantity  and  price.  At  present,  codfish  prices  are  some  50  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent  higher  in  Cuba  than  they  were  eight  months  ago,  having 
advanced  in  sympathy  with  local  fresh  fish,  poultry,  and  meats.  During  recent 
months  increased  activity  has  been  in  evidence,  largely  due  to  returning  con- 
fidence. Several  lines  of  business  investigated  showed  a  turnover  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1934  equivalent  to  the  entire  twelve  months  of  1933. 

Present  quotations  of  codfish,  as  listed  by  a  group  of  the  principal  Nor- 
wegian exporters  who  have  formed  a  national  association  for  the  control  of  ship- 
ments and  prices,  are  given  below  with  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago: — 

For  March  and  April  Shipment 

Cases  of  45  Kilos  Net  Drums  of  58  Kilos  Net 

C.i.f.  Havana  C.i.f.  Santiago  de  Cuba 

Classification           Codfish      Zarbo      Perro        Ling  Codfish     Zarbo  Perro 

Selecta   ..  $8.45     

Porto  Imperial   ....      8.45  ....           

Superior                             8.10       $7.30       $7.00       $8.10  $9.60       $8.60  $8.35 

Combinado                        7.90         7.15                         7.90  9.35         8.35  8.10 

Regular   7.70         7.00        6.85        7.70        9.10    7.85 

Inferior                             7.40                         6.60         7.40  8.75         8.10  7.85 

Ten  cents  additional  per  case  is  to  be  added  for  May  and  June  shipment. 

These  prices  are  an  advance  on  previous  quotations  and  are  for  present  and 
future  delivery.  Many  wholesalers  have  stocks  and  contracts  at  lower  prices 
which  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
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Quotations  a  year  ago  (May,  1933)  for  cases  of  cod  of  45  kilos  net  were  as 
follows: — 

Destination  Grade  Quotation  Fish  to  Case 

Havana  Imperial   $6.00  18  to  20 

Havana  Superior  ;   -     5.75  20  to  22 

Interior  Regular   5.40  22  to  24 

Interior  Interior   5.25   

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PACK 

Quality  "  Regular  "  has  the  greatest  demand,  as  it  is  more  moderate  in  price 
and  yet  of  excellent  quality.  The  following  percentages  of  total  imports  illustrate 
the  relative  demand:  Imperial,  17;  Superior,  27;  Regular,  35;  Inferior,  8; 
others,  13. 

consumers'  preferences  and  packing 

The  demand  for  Canadian  codfish  comes  from  the  Province  of  Oriente,  where 
a  moist  pack  is  preferred,  and  it  is  there  that  Canadian  fish  dominates  the  market. 
Outside  of  this  limited  locality,  however,  an  absolutely  dry  fish  must  be  sup- 
plied, and  it  should  have  the  black  nape  removed.  Importers  of  Havana  affirm 
that  cod  with  a  considerable  moisture  content,  when  held  in  storage  for  some 
time,  turns  yellow  on  account  of  the  hot,  humid  climate,  when  it  is  immediately 
attacked  by  a  red  fungus  and  then,  under  decomposition,  turns  black.  Therefore 
they  specify  for  an  absolutely  dry  product  which  will  stand  up  indefinitely. 
Consumers  in  Havana  prefer  large  fish,  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  a 
premium.  The  rural  districts  are  satisfied  to  have  smaller  fish,  cost  being  the 
first  consideration.  Some  packs  have  the  tails  and  fins  clipped,  and  on  account 
of  the  reduced  weight,  the  duty  and  freight  costs  are  less.  Therefore  they  com- 
mand a  slightly  higher  price. 

Drums  of  58  kilograms  net,  which  are  popular  in  the  territory  fed  by 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  are  not  acceptable  in  the  Havana  area.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  size  of  fish  is  less  uniform  than  with  box  packing,  and  generally 
the  appearance  is  not  as  attractive.  Only  boxes  of  45  kilograms  are  in  demand 
in  the  capital  and  its  hinterland. 

IMPORTS  OF  OTHER  DRIED  FISH 

Herring. — Norway  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  herring  market,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  of  the  smoked  variety.  During  1931  Norway  supplied  Cuba  with  47 
per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  imported  smoked  herring, 
while  Canada  furnished  27  per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  26  per  cent  of  the  value. 
At  present  Canadian  herring  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  market.  Formerly 
the  Dominion  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  but  the  Norwegians  standard- 
ized the  pack  for  size  and  quality,  and  smoked  the  fish  to  a  higher  condition 
of  dryness.  One  importer  states  that  the  successful  test  is  to  find  the  flesh 
underneath  the  gills  quite  dry.  These  fish  are  packed  in  two  sizes,  40  to  60  and 
60  to  70  per  case.  The  preference  in  Havana  is  for  the  larger  sized  fish,  while 
the  smaller,  as  in  the  case  of  cod,  goes  to  the  interior.  The  present  Norwegian 
quotation  c.i.f.  Havana  is  55  cents  per  case  of  20  pounds  net  weight.  This  is 
the  only  kind  of  herring  which  is  imported  at  present  in  any  worthwhile  quantity. 

Cuban  Government  statistics  give  the  following  imports  of  herring: — 

Calendar  Years 

1931  1932  1933 

Kilos           $  Kilos  $  Kilos  $ 

United  States                         30,679         4,759  26,445  4,822  )  . _ 

United  States  (foreign)         92.561         7.894  19,673  1,275  }  l!M'4,{  Z>7JS 

Canada                                 148,923       11,085  5.494  402  9.857  689 

Norway                                263.330       18.452  364,315  18.453  407.891  17,542 

Other  countries                      21,482         1.197  2,697  283  8,199  719 

Total   556,975       43,387       418,624       25,235       444,990  21,743 
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FREIGHT  SERVICE 

There  is  a  good  steamer  service  between  Halifax  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  sup- 
plied by  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  of  Halifax.  While  there  is  no  line  connecting 
Bavana  with  any  eastern  Canadian  port,  there  is  a  frequent  service  from  New 
York.  Canadian  shippers  desiring  to  enter  the  Havana  area  should  obtain 
through  rates  to  Havana,  including  transference  charges. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  SERVICE 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  is  acquainted  with  several  reliable 
importers  and  agents  who  are  desirous  of  acting  as  distributors  of  Canadian  fish. 
He  is  therefore  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  firms,  especially  those  who 
are  willing  to  cure,  grade,  and  pack  codfish  and  herring  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  market. 


BRAZILIAN  DECREE  ON  COLLECTION  OF  FOREIGN  BILLS 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  24,  1934.— Decree  No.  24,038  of  March  26  makes 
deposit  of  milreis  on  the  due  date  of  foreign  bills  for  collection  compulsory,  under 
penalty  of  protest,  unless  the  bank's  instructions  are  definitely  not  to  protest. 
The  milreis  must  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  drawer.  This  is  a  guarantee 
of  considerable  value. 

Previously  the  situation  was  unsatisfactory,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  protest 
bills,  and  importers  so  inclined  could  use  the  exchange  restrictions  as  an  excuse 
for  non-payment. 

The  terms  of  the  new  decree  are  as  follows: — 

Art.  1— The  deposit  in  the  holding  bank  of  the  equivalent  in  national  currency  at  the 
rate  of  exchange  of  the  day  is  exigible  on  the  due  dates  of  term  or  sight  bills  in  foreign  cur- 
rency covering  the  importation  of  merchandise  and  drawn  on  any  city  in  this  country. 

Art.  2. — Failure  to  make  the  deposit  referred  to  in  the  previous  article  shall  be  equivalent 
to  non-payment  for  the  purposes  of  protest  of  the  bill. 

Art.  3. — Any  difference  between  the  rate  at  which  the  deposit  is  made  and  that  at  which 
the  exchange  is  closed  shall  be  for  account  of  the  drawees. 

Sole  paragraph.  For  the  purposes  of  collection  of  this  difference  the  bearer  of  the  bill 
shall  have  the  same  claim  and  rights  of  action  as  those  relative  to  a  bill  of  exchange  (Decree 
No.  2044  of  1908),  protest  being  necessary. 

Art.  4. — The  amounts  received  on  deposit  shall  be  credited  in  the  name  of  the  drawer  or 
endorser  of  the  bill  and  shall  be  converted  into  foreign  currency  as  soon  as  the  respective 
cover  be  available. 

Sole  paragraph.  The  right  is  thereby  reserved  to  the  bank  receiving  the  deposit  to  make 
the  conversion  referred  to  in  this  article  only  after  importation  of  the  respective  merchandise 
has  been  proved  and  the  exchange  difference  referred  to  in  Art.  3  paid. 

Art.  5. — All  contractual  obligations  in  foreign  currency  covering  the  purchase  of  imported 
merchandise  shall  be  accorded  the  same  status  as  the  bills  referred  to  in  Art.  1. 

Art.  6. — A  deposit  is  not  exigible  for  bills  matured  or  accepted  prior  to  this  date  or  within 
ten  days  thereafter. 

Art.  7. — This  decree  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  of  its  publication,  dispositions  to 

the  contrary  being  revoked. 

BANK  OF  BRAZIL  ISSUES  ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  control  section  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  has  made  new  resolutions  re  the 
closing  of  exchange  cover  for  importation  which  are  set  forth  as  follows  (literal 
translation) : — 

"Only  importers  who  present  the  receipt  for  the  milreis  deposit,  as  well  as 
the  documents  already  required,  according  to  decree  No.  24,038  of  March  26, 
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shall  have  authority  for  closing  exchange  at  official  rates.  The  drafts  will  be 
protested  which:  (1)  were  not  deposited  on  the  due  date;*  (2)  do  not  pay  the 
difference  in  exchange  which  may  occur  between  the  rate  at  deposit  and  the 
closing  of  the  exchange  rate;  (3)  have  not  an  express  order  for  "non  protest"; 
(4)  drawn  at  sight,  do  not  effect  their  deposits  within  five  days  of  the  register 
of  the  bill  in  the  bank;  (5)  due  on  the  date  of  April  7  or  later,  notwithstanding 
being  authorized,  do  not  have  their  deposits  made,  up  to  April  20,  1934.  Bills 
which  do  not  have  their  deposits  made  on  the  due  date  lose  the  right  to  exchange 
at  official  rates,  being  only  permitted  to  effect  these  purchases  in  the  grey  market. 
For  bills  covering  imports  of  fruits,  exchange  will  only  be  given  in  case  of 
presentation  of  the  sanitary  certificate  of  the  Customs  House  of  origin,  as  well 
as  other  documents  already  required  and  the  deposit  receipt."  The  period  of  five 
days  referred  to  in  (4)  is  subject  to  modification  following  claims  by  banks 
which  consider  the  period  of  five  days  very  exacting. 


CHILEAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1933 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(Peso  indicated  valued  at  sixpence  gold) 

Lima,  April  7,  1934. — Imports  during  1933  fell  32-2  million  pesos  in  com- 
parison with  1932,  while  exports  increased  77-6  million  pesos  over  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Total  foreign  trade  increased  43-6  million  pesos  in  1933  over  those 
of  1932,  having  risen  from  504-3  million  to  547-9  million.  Imports  fell  from 
213-8  million  pesos  to  181-6  million  pesos,  while  exports  increased  from  290-5 
million  pesos  to  368-1  million  pesos.  The  balance  of  trade  in  1933  was  a  favour- 
able one — 186-5  million  pesos  in  1933  as  compared  with  76-7  million  pesos  in 
1932.  This  favourable  balance  indicates  an  increase  of  143-2  per  cent  over  that 
of  1932  and  of  67  per  cent  over  that  of  1931. 

IMPORTS 

The  decline  in  imports  in  1933  was  largely  due  to  lessened  importations  of 
manufactured  goods  and  those  destined  for  the  extractive  industries  of  Chile.  A 
slight  increase  occurred  in  the  importations  of  specie  and  precious  metals.  The 
greatest  decline  was  experienced  by  the  following  groups:  machinery,  tools,  and 
hardware,  which  fell  by  7-7  million  pesos;  the  chemical  industries,  by  almost 
5  million  pesos;  and  agricultural  products,  by  4-4  million  pesos.  Declines  to  a 
lesser  degree  occurred  in  other  industries,  with  the  exception  of  materials  and 
equipment  for  transport,  which  rose  1*8  million  pesos  owing  to  the  importation 
of  railway  material  entered  during  the  month  of  October. 

On  examining  the  more  important  products  that  had  outstanding  changes  in 
the  trade  of  1933,  it  is  observed  that  importations  of  petroleum  increased  by  1-6 
million  pesos;  flour,  by  4-1  million  pesos;  cotton  yarn  and  thread,  by  2-1  million 
pesos;  cotton  cloth,  crude  and  uncarded,  by  1-9  million  pesos;  solid  paraffin,  by 
2-2  million  pesos;  cotton  thread  and  yarn  for  looms,  by  1  •  1  million  pesos;  and 
wheat,  by  7-2  million  pesos. 

When  the  aforementioned  imports  are  compared,  however,  with  those  of 
1931,  it  is  found  that  imports  of  crude  petroleum  fell  by  23  per  cent;  that  imports 
of  flour  were  100  times  greater  in  value  than  in  1931;  cotton  yarn  and  thread 
was  about  30  per  cent  lower;  crude  cottOD  cloth,  uncarded,  fell  by  15  per  cent; 
solid  paraffin,  by  14  per  cent;    cotton  yarn  and  thread  for  looms  rose  by  a  little 

*  The  above  are  the  exact  "words  of  1  lie  instructions,  but  the  bank  means  "on  which  deposits 
were  not  made  on  due  date"  and  so  on  throughout. 
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more  than  17  per  cent;  and  finally,  the  value  of  the  importation  of  wheat  was 
250  times  greater  than  that  of  1931. 

Other  important  products  that  did  not  show  as  great  an  advance  as  com- 
pared with  1932  are,  however,  very  much  lower  than  the  importations  of  1931, 
such  as  rattle,  88  per  cent  lower;  dynamite,  89  per  cent;  fulminants  and  deton- 
ators tor  explosives,  65-5  per  cent;  laminated  iron  and  steel  in  bars,  77  per  cent; 
bleached  cotton  cloth,  crude  and  carded,  68-2  per  cent;  cotton  cloth,  dyed,  74 
per  cent  ;  wrought  iron  pipes  or  tubing,  90  per  cent;  stoves,  ranges,  portable 
furnaces,  electric  or  oil,  83-4  per  cent;  machinery,  not  specified,  for  agriculture, 
82-8  per  cent;  railway  wheels,  axles,  and  tires,  60  per  cent;  automobiles,  87  per 
cent;  auto  chassis,  92-5  per  cent;  pneumatic  tires,  50  per  cent. 

The  important  products  which  have  experienced  a  greater  fall  in  1933,  in 
comparison  with  importations  of  the  previous  year  are:  Diesel  petroleum,  2-6 
million  pesos;  rice,  2  million  pesos;  coffee  in  the  bean,  4-5  million  pesos;  tea, 
in  bulk  or  packages,  3-1  million  pesos;  leaf  tobacco,  1-3  million  pesos;  soya 
bean  oil,  2-7  million  pesos;  special  paper  for  periodicals  and  reviews,  3-3  million 
pesos;  bags  of  hemp  and  jute,  0-7  million  pesos;  and  Roman  cement,  0-9  million 
pesos. 

If  the  values  of  these  products  imported  in  1933  are  compared  with  those 
of  1931,  an  enormous  drop  has  occurred,  reaching  as  high  as  97-8  per  cent  and 
almost  resulting  in  a  total  extinction  of  trade.  For  example,  Diesel  petroleum 
fell  by  84-2  per  cent  as  compared  with  1931;  coffee,  80-4  per  cent;  tea,  78  per 
cent;  leaf  tobacco,  76-3  per  cent;  soya  bean  oil,  88-6  per  cent;  paper  for 
periodicals,  64-1  per  cent;  jute  bags,  74-7  per  cent;  and  Roman  cement,  97-8 
per  cent. 

There  are  other  products  that  represent  an  appreciable  quota  in  Chilean 
foreign  trade  that  underwent  severe  declines  in  1933  when  compared  with  1931, 
and  provide  percentages  of  diminution  of  considerable  proportions.  Those  of 
greater  volume  are:  sugar,  34-5  per  cent;  fabrics,  84-5  per  cent;  ready-mate 
clothing,  96-5  per  cent;  different  types  of  benzine,  73-3  per  cent;  rolled  iron  or 
steel  sheets,  79-5  per  cent;  structural  iron,  fabricated,  97-6  per  cent;  machinery 
and  apparatus  not  specified  for  mining,  95  per  cent;  machinery  not  specified  in 
tariff  item  1359,  88-4  per  cent;  covered  wire,  92-4  per  cent;  and  apparatus  and 
equipment  for  developing  electrical  energy,  98  per  cent  in  comparison  with  1931. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  into  Chile  in  1933,  by  principal  countries, 
quantities  in  thousands  of  tons  and  values  in  millions  of  pesos  of  sixpence  gold, 
together  with  a  comparison  of  values  in  1932  and  1933: — 


1933 

1932 

1933 

Quantity  in 

Value 

in 

1,000 

Millions 

Metric  Tons 

of  Pesos  of  6d.  Gold 

Total  

  636 
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.3 
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4 
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.9 
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1 
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  17 

.9 
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.5 
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.6 
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9 
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.6 
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0 
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Italy  

  4 

.1 

7. 

3 

4.3 

.0 

1. 

2 
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1933  1932  1933 

Quantity  in  Value  in 

1,000  Millions 
Metric  Tons    of  Pesos  of  6d.  Gold 

Java  

Mexico  

Norway  

Peru  

Sweden  

Switzerland  .  . 
Other  countries 


0.7 
8.1 
3.9 
173.2 

11.2 
0.1 

39.1 


2.1 
1.7 
2.3 
27.5 
4.4 
1.6 
6.0 


1.3 
1.4 

1.8 
25.8 
3.4 
0.9 


Principal  Imports  into  Chile  in  1933 

Among  the  chief  products  imported  into  Chile  are  the  following: — 

Coke. — Total,  3,030  gross  tons  (259,113  pesos) :  practically  all  from  Germany. 

Petroleum,  Crude.— Total,  182,558  gross  tons  (8,642.921  pesos) :  United  States,  157,773 
tons  (7,715,347  pesos);  Venezuela,  24,656  tons  (911,887  pesos). 

Petroleum  for  Motors,  "  Diesel."— -Total,  29,520  tons  (2,527,663  pesos) :  United  States, 
19,954  tons  (1,439,493  pesos);  Peru,  8,138  tons  (982,461  pesos). 

Pine  Lumber. — Total,  105,000  square  metres  (26,740  pesos) :  United  States,  99,000  square 
metres  (26,290  pesos);  Canada,  6,000  square  metres  (450  pesos). 

Fish  and  Shellfish,  Dry.— Total,  4,550  gross  kilos  (6,838  pesos),  of  which  3,954  kilos  (5,888 
pesos)  were  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

Sheep.— Total,  323,923  (1,697,884  pesos) :  practically  all  from  Argentina. 

Rice.— Total,  7,865,912  kilos  (2,610,958  pesos):  Italy,  3,159,806  kilos  (1,037,921  pesos); 
Ecuador,  2,963,147  kilos  (904,272  pesos);  Peru,  1,029,481  kilos  (394,790  pesos). 

Wheat.— Total,  59,819,373  kilos  (9,918,806  pesos) :   practically  all  from  Argentina. 

Fruits,  Fresh,  Not  Specified.— -Total,  7,340,884  kilos  (1,628,429  pesos) :  Ecuador,  7,153,218 
kilos  (1,574,991  pesos). 

Tea,  in  Bulk  or  in  Packages  of  more  than  Five  Kilos. — Total,  1,230,613  kilos  (2,375,281 
pesos):  Java,  664,849  kilos  (1,304,975  pesos);  Great  Britain,  253,623  kilos  (508,321  pesos); 
India,  271,112  kilos  (472,225  pesos). 

Cheese.— Total,  660  kilos  (2,280  pesos):  Italy,  307  kilos  (1,678  pesos);  Peru,  282  kilos 
(366  pesos). 

Flour  of  Wheat.— Total,  19,574,786  kilos  (4,793,589  pesos) :  Argentina,  18,174,512  kilos 
(4,343,087  pesos);  United  States,  1,374,974  kilos  (436,273  pesos). 

Soya  Oil.— -Total,  1,130,464  kilos  (823,086  pesos):  Great  Britain,  453,430  kilos  (350,693 
pesos);  Netherlands,  375,236  kilos  (274,515  pesos);  Denmark,  295,879  kilos  (192,650  pesos). 

Salmon,  Canned.— Total,  2,567  kilos  (3,851  pesos) :  United  States,  2,152  kilos  (2,697  pesos). 

Sardines,  Canned. — Total,  1,928  kilos  (5,644  pesos):   Spain,  1,411  kilos  (1,722  pesos). 

Sugar,  Granulated.— -Total,  1,087,645  quintals  (16,223,824  pesos) :  Peru,  1,044,800  quintals 
(15,642,296  pesos);  Cuba,  36,735  quintals  (579,702  pesos). 

Bags  of  Hemp  or  Jute.— Total,  6,951,677  kilos  (4,790,558  pesos):  India,  6,231,795  kilos 
(4,248,319  pesos);  Great  Britain,  634,023  kilos  (443,282  pesos). 

Dynamite  and  Similar  Explosives.— Total,  181.019  kilos  (370,478  pesos) :  Norway,  144,727 
kilos  (276,548  pesos);  Belgium,  26,600  kilos  (74,983  pesos). 

Oil,  Mineral,  for  Industrial  Uses.— Total,  5,311.927  kilos  (2,827,013  pesos) :  United  States, 
3,995,807  kilos  (2,115,331  pesos) ;  Peru,  632,319  kilos  (339,654  pesos) ;  Mexico,  516,871  kilos 
(206,475  pesos). 

Benzine,  in  Bulk.— Total,  718,093  hectolitres  (6.605,520  pesos) :  Porn.  501.274  hectolitres 
(4,412,812  pesos);  Curacao,  143,143  hectolitres  (1,314,594  pesos);  Mexico,  66.910  hectolitres 
(784,204  pesos). 

Paraffin,  Solid.— -Total,  7,796,002  kilos  (4,005,631  pesos):  United  States,  5.277.602  kilos 
(2,366,274  pesos);  Great  Britain,  1,528,348  kilos  (967,461  pesos);  Canada,  10,000  kilos  (5,279 
pesos) . 

Pulp,  Mechanical  or  Chemical  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  or  Explosives. — Total. 
110,776  quintals  (2,701.748  pesos) :  Sweden,  95.707  quintals  (2.276,780  pesos);  Norway.  14,666 
quintals  (416,834  pesos);  Germany,  403  quintals  (8,134  pesos). 

Automobiles.— Total,  152  (622,418  pesos):  United  States,  133  (  501.109  pesos). 

Paper,  Special  for  Periodicals  and  Reviews.— Total,  7.173.338  kilos  (2.538.929  pesos): 
Norway,  1,994.3,83  kilos  (830,753  pesos);  United  States,  1.766.709  kilos  (415,795  pesos); 
Canada,  1,741,2.56  kilos  (468,835  pesos);   and  Sweden,  1,335,437  kilos  (666.145  pesos). 
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EXPORTS 

Total  Chilean  exports  amounted  to  368-1  million  pesos  in  1933,  an  increase 
of  77-6  million  pesos  over  those  of  1932,  but  a  drop  of  55-4  per  cent  in  value  from 
that  of  1931,  which  amounted  to  824-7  million  pesos. 

The  groups  that  experienced  the  greatest  increase  in  1933  were  mineral 
products,  agricultural  products,  and  precious  metals.  Smaller  increases  occurred 
in  fishery  and  forest  products,  beverages  and  liquors,  machinery,  tools,  and  hard- 
ware for  industry,  and  diversified  manufactures. 

The  greatest  decline  occurred  in  those  industries  devoted  to  the  production 
of  foodstuffs.  Other  industries  showing  lessened  exports  from  those  of  the  previous 
year  arc  dairy  production,  the  chemical  industries,  materials  for  transport  uses, 
and  products  of  the  metallurgical  industries. 

An  analysis  of  the  increases  and  decreases  of  the  principal  products  exported 
in  1933  in  comparison  with  those  of  1932  shows  an  increase  in  copper  ingots  of 
20-9  per  cent;  nitrates,  97-4  per  cent;  gold  ore,  336-2  per  cent;  lentils,  119-5 
per  cent;  concentrates  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver,  806-9  per  cent;  sheepskins, 
210-3  per  cent;  iron  ore,  47-3  per  cent;  barley,  63-4  per  cent;  and  silver  in  bars, 
982-6  per  cent. 

A  decline  occurred  in  the  exports  of  iodine,  which  amounted  to  95-2  per  cent 
from  those  of  1932;  wool,  19-4  per  cent;  and  fresh  and  frozen  meats,  42  per  cent. 
Other  products  that  experienced  declines  in  1933  but  which  do  not  represent  an 
appreciable  value  in  Chilean  exports  are:  copper  concentrates,  which  fell  by 
43-3  per  cent;  onions,  95-2  per  cent;  garlic,  53  per  cent;  bran,  46-8  per  cent; 
and  dynamite  and  similar  explosives,  86-1  per  cent. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPARISON 

If  the  month  of  January,  1931,  is  used  as  a  base  equal  to  100,  an  examina- 
tion of  statistical  returns  indicates  that  the  decline  in  Chilean  export  trade  has 
been  considerable,  since,  while  the  remainder  of  the  countries  of  the  world  declined 
only  to  50  on  this  base,  Chilean  exports  fell  to  16  at  the  end  of  1932.  It  increased 
slightly  up  to  32  in  the  first  three  months  of  1933,  but  again  fell  and  ended  at 
35  in  December  of  1933.  It,  however,  indicated  at  this  time  a  slight  tendency  to 
rise.  The  increase  which  became  apparent  at  the  beginning  of  1933,  and  with 
some  slight  deviations  was  continued  throughout  the  year,  was  principally  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  nitrates,  which  rose  from  243-4  thousand  tons  to 
499-4  thousand  tons. 

The  fall  is  even  greater  in  the  case  of  imports,  which  had  remained  sta- 
tionary for  a  year  and  a  half,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  exports.  The 
explanation  of  this  situation  lies  in  the  lack  of  means  for  obtaining  foreign  mer- 
chandise, for  although  exports  increased  from  290-4  million  pesos  to  368-1  million 
pesos,  importations  continued  to  fall.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
value  of  the  exports  did  not  return  to  the  country  because  of  several  treaties 
signed  with  foreign  countries  intended  to  amortize  frozen  credits  that  have  existed 
since  the  establishment  of  exchange  control  in  1931. 

The  following  table  indicates  exports  from  Chile  in  1933,  showing  countries 
of  destination,  quantities  in  thousands  of  tons,  and  values  in  pesos  valued  at  six- 
pence gold,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  values  of  exports  in  1932.  Exports 
of  nitrates  are  not  included,  but  total  exports  of  this  commodity  are  shown 
separately  at  the  end  of  the  table: — 
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1933  1932  1933 

M.  Tons  Values  in  Millions 
in  Thousands  of  Pesos,  at  6d.  Gold 


Germany   55.9  25.3  24.5 

Argentine   102.4  7.8  11.1 

Belgium   27.7  4.7  13.7 

Bolivia   10.7  2.4  1.7 

Brazil   4.0  0.8  1.1 

Cuba   10.6  1.6  2.4 

Ecuador   4.1  0.5  1.3 

United  States   680.2  72.0  62.6 

France   18.7  12.0  8.4 

Great  Britain   162.4  90.8  91.2 

Netherlands   11.0  5.8  8.0 

Italy   30.5  11.0  27.7 

Japan   22.2  0.3  1.2 

Panama   3.5  0.4  0.5 

Peru   33.0  3.7  5.2 

Sweden   13.7  3.8  13.2 

Uruguay   1.7  0.8  0.8 

Total   1222.6  246.4  282.3 

Nitrates   459.8  44.1  85.8 

Total   1682.4  290.5  368.1 


The  following  analysis  of  products  of  chief  importance  in  the  export  trade 
of  Chile  indicates  its  relative  position  towards  total  trade  as  well  as  country  of 
destination: — 

Copper  in  Ingots,  Cathodes,  and  "Blister."— Total,  1,563.210  quintals  (146,217,333  pesos): 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  United  States,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Belgium. 

Nitrates.— Total,  4,994,326  quintals  (85,757,981  pesos):  United  States,  Japan,  and  "to 
order." 

Iodine. —Total,  31,470  kilos  (654,252  pesos) :  almost  all  to  the  United  States. 
Coal— Total,  122,757  tons  (2,358,735  pesos) :  Argentina  and  Peru. 
Lumber,  Rauli.— Total,  7,242,443  kilos  (932,091  pesos) :  Argentina  and  Peru. 
Carob. — Total,  2,555,468  kilos  (787,480  pesos) :  Greait  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Cascara.— Total,  2,277,167  kilos  (552,397  pesos) :  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Argentina. 

Wool,  Cleaned  or  Uncleaned.— Total,  10,955,933  kilos  (19,916,948  pesos):  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  Italy. 

Hides,  Raw,  Uncut.— Total,  7,786.187  kilos  (10,894,962  pesos):  Great  Britain,  United 
States,  Germany,  Italy,  Argentina,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Oats.— Total,  25,396,706  kilos  (2,343,269  pesos) :  Great  Britain,  Cuba,  and  Germany. 
Barley.— Total,  47,282,807  kilos  (4,529,331  pesos):   Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Norway. 
Wheat. — Total,  508  kilos  (345  pesos),  entirely  to  Peru. 

Beans,  Kidney.— Total,  9,746,188  kilos  (2,437,777  pesos) :  Cuba,  United  States,  and  Argen- 
tina. 

i  Chickpeas.— Total,  2,243,547  kilos  (S23,608  pesos) :  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
United  States. 

Peas,  Dried.— Total,  6,209,206  kilos  (1,724,866  pesos):  Argentina,  Great  Britain,  Nether- 
lands, United  States,  and  Brazil. 

Lentils.— Total,  15,718,984  kilos  (8,651,932  pesos) :  France,  United  States,  Argentina,  and 
Germany. 

Onions.— Total,  570,598  kilos  (63,856  pesos) :  United  States  and  Peru. 
Apples.— Total,  5,016,446  kilos  (2,028,332  pesos):    France,  Brazil,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Garlic— Total,  3,101,208  kilos  (908,517  pesos) :  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
Poultry  Feed.— Total,  2,515,918  kilos  (141,662  pesos):  Great  Britain  almost  entirely. 
Meats,  Fresh  and  Frozen.— Total,  11,752,573  kilos  (6,554,015  pesos) :  Great  Britain  almost 
entirely. 

Flour,  Wheat.— Total,  11,101  kilos  (8,868  pesos):    Great  Britain  and  Yugoslavia. 
Fruits,  Preserved.— Total,  1,359,992  kilos  (1,192,995  pesos):  Great  Britain  and  Peru. 
Malt.— Total,  26,823  quintals  (942,082  pesos) :  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay. 
Wines,  Non-sparkling.— Total,  6,219,054  litres  (1,683,130  pesos):   Belgium,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Ecuador,  and  France. 
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JAPANESE  MARKET  FOR  SCRAP  METALS 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  picul  equals  132  pounds.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate 
of  the  yen  in  1931  was  51  cents;  in  1932,  31  cents;  and  in  1933,  28  cents  Cana- 
dian funds.) 

Kobe,  April  9,  1934. — There  is  a  large  demand  in  Japan  for  scrap  metals. 
The  following  notes  on  the  market  for  iron,  waste  and  old  (which  includes  steel 
sera})),  aluminium  scrap,  copper  scrap,  lead  scrap,  tin  scrap,  zinc  scrap,  and 
brass  and  bronze  scrap  may  assist  Canadian  exporters  in  taking  fuller  advantage 
of  the  demand  here  for  these  materials. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  SCRAP 


Imports  of  iron  and  steel  scrap,  which  are  given  under  the  heading  of  iron, 
waste  and  old,  amounted  to  16,822,682  piculs  valued  at  38,644,896  yen  in  1933  as 
against  9,318,009  piculs  valued  at  16,304,000  yen  in  the  previous  year.  Imports 
have  therefore  practically  doubled  in  value.  Prices,  however,  have  been  slightly 
higher  as  the  increase  in  quantity  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  value.  (Sources  of 
supply  are  not  available  for  the  year  1933.) 

The  following  table  gives  in  detail  Japanese  imports  from  the  principal  sup- 
plying countries  for  the  years  1932  and  1931: — 

Iron,  Waste  and  Old 

1932  1931 

Piculs  Yen 

Total   9,318,009  16,304,000 

Manchukuo   44.591  81,000 

Kwantung  Province   ..  105,658  165,000 

China   165.279  232,000 

Hongkong   2,312  3,000 

India   1,887,872  2,857,000 

Straits   Settlements    .  .  153,004  233,000 

British  Borneo   11,910  12,000 

Dutch  East  Indies.  .  ..  310,229  455.000 

French  Indo-China.    ..  20,578  31,000 

Asiatic  Russia   140,084  186,000 

Philippine   Islands.    ..  6,587  8,000 

Great  Britain   1,634,008  3,390,000 

France   16,033  25,000 

Germany   117,370  249,000 

Belgium   309,921  581,000 

Italy   63,051  126.000 

Austria   8,467  12,000 

Holland   428.743  918.000 

Norway   7,269  8.000 

Portugal   45,201  90,000 

United  States   2,579.959  4,673,000 

Canada   3,602  5,000 

Central  America  .  .    .  .  46,359  64,000 

South  Africa   478,529  781,000 

East  Africa  .  :   184,976  307,000 

Australia   476,560  693,000  29,336  35.000 

The  keenness  of  the  demand  for  scrap  iron  and  steel  is  shown  in  the  number 
of  new  sources  of  supply  that  have  been  tapped  during  1932  as  compared  to  the 
number  in  1931.  The  chief  sources  are  given  as  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  India.  Imports  from  Canada  are  considerably  less  than  in  1931;  but  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  Canadian  scrap  finds  its  way  into  Japan  through  the  United 
States. 

The  demand  at  present  is  still  brisk.  Prices,  however,  are  advancing  gradu- 
ally in  countries  from  which  supplies  are  received,  and  the  tendency  is  now  to 
buy  only  first-quality  scrap  as  this  can  be  used  more  efficiently  than  poorer 
quality  at  lower  prices.   Steel  mills  which  use  imported  scrap  are  generally  small. 


Piculs 

Yen 

4,926,665 

7,321,000 

229,882 

369.000 

251,429 

288,000 

5.818 

8,000 

1,813,603 

2,671,000 

53,089 

73,000 

24,030 

27.000 

418,980 

532,000 

9,967 

11.000 

186,563 

268.000 

6.837 

8.000 

790,023 

1,290,000 

2,938 

3,000 

150,133 

265,000 

279,929 

458,000 

568,215 

824,000 

33,680 

60,000 
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but  they  have  increased  in  numbers.  The  number  of  importers  active  in  this 
business  has  also  increased,  and  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  steel  companies 
and  the  larger  importers  to  limit  the  number  of  importers  and  to  allocate  trade 
areas  among  themselves.  The  principal  object  is  of  course  to  cut  down  Japanese 
competition  for  available  supplies  abroad  and  to  keep  prices  from  rising. 
Waste  iron  and  steel  is  admitted  into  Japan  free  of  duty. 

ALUMINIUM  SCRAP 

These  imports  are  given  in  the  Japanese  trade  returns  under  the  heading 
"  aluminium,  other,"  and  in  1933  amounted  to  60,541  piculs  valued  at  4,426,218 
yen  as  against  58,191  piculs  valued  at  2,750,000  yen  in  1932.  The  prices  paid 
in  1933  were  therefore  much  higher  than  those  in  1932,  as  the  quantity  has  shown 
only  a  slight  increase.  (No  figures  are  available  showing  sources  of  supply  for 
1933.)  The  chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  years  1932  and  1931  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Aluminium,  Other 

1932  1931 

Piculs  Yen  Piculs  Yen 

Total   58,191       2/750,000  40,433  1,131,000 

Kwantung  Province   355  12,000  244  6,000 

China   1,944  63,000  2,476  61,000 

India   930  46,000     

Straits  Settlements   475  17,000  140  3,000 

Siam       15   

Great  Britain   18,157  862.000  18,093  517,000 

Germany   12.169  706,000  7.627  226.000 

Belgium   376  22,000  300  8,000 

Holland   445  24,000  313  9.000 

Sweden   1,473  58,000  167  6.000 

United  States   21,240  904.000  8.331  198,000 

Canada   175  7.000  1,811  62,000 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table,  the  leading  sources  of  supply  are  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Imports  from  Canada  showed  a  considerable 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  year  1931. 

Waste  or  old  aluminium  fit  only  for  remanufacturing  is  dutiable  at  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

COPPEK  SCRAP 

Copper  scrap  imports  are  classified  in  the  Japanese  trade  returns  as  "  copper, 
other."  Imports  for  1933  amounted  to  71,510  piculs  valued  at  4,426,218  yen  as 
against  27,845  piculs  valued  at  758,000  yen  in  1932.  This  increase  was  due  to 
an  abnormal  situation  in  Japan,  where  supplies  of  domestic  copper  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand.  There  is,  however,  a  regular  demand  for  scrap  copper 
in  this  market,  Figures  of  imports  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  1932 
and  1931  are  given  below:  — 

Copper,  Other 

1932  1931 

Piculs  Yen  Piculs  Yon 

Total   27,845  758.000  31.085  766.000 

Kwantung  Province   1,501  42,000  3,530  91.000 

China   2,332  63.000  2.324  45,000 

Hongkong   518  15,000  242  6.000 

Straits  Settlements   335  8,000  231  4.000 

Dutch  East  Indies   268  5.000     

Great  Britain   1,394  30,000  619  17.000 

France       10  1.000 

Holland   399  10.000  185  4.001) 

United  States   19.9-14  545.000  23.052  567.000 

Canada   996  19.000  170  3.000 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
source  of  supply  of  copper  scrap,  will)  China,  Kwantung  Province,  and  Great 
Britain  next  in  importance.  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  showed  a  considerable 
increase  over  1931,  but  it  is  still  small. 
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Waste  or  old  copper,  fit  only  for  ^manufacturing,  is  dutiable  at  9-45  yen 
per  132  pounds. 

LEAD  SCRAP 

The  imports  of  lead  scrap,  given  under  the  classification  of  "  lead,  other," 
amounted  to  10,295  piculs  valued  at  93,655  yen  in  1933  as  compared  to  9,237 
piculs  valued  at  71,000  yen  in  1932.  During  the  past  year  supplies  in  terms  of 
yon  have  been  more  expensive.  Imports  are  relatively  small,  the  following 
(able  showing  the  more  important  sources  of  supply  for  the  years  1932  and 

Lead,  Other 

1932  1931 


Piculs 

Yen 

Piculs 

Yen 

Total  

  9,237 

71,000 

2,838 

21,000 

  1,784 

16,000 

  3,778 

31,000 

1,64  i 

12,606 

  556 

4,000 

1 

Italy  

  135 

1,000 

Holland  

  1.258 

10,000 

*666 

5,666 

  108 

  1,432 

5,000 

'  '94 

Great  Britain,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Holland  are  the  chief  sources  of 
supply. 

Waste  or  old  lead,  fit  only  for  remanufacturing,  is  admitted  into  Japan  free 
of  duty. 

ZINC  SCRAP 

Imports  of  zinc  scrap,  classified  under  "  zinc,  other,"  amounted  to  37,455 
piculs  valued  at  548,613  yen  in  1933  as  compared  to  44,918  valued  at  534,000 
yen  in  1932.  In  terms  of  yen,  the  prices  paid  were  slightly  higher  in  1933  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Chief  among  sources  of  supply  for  the  years  1932  and 
1931  were  the  following: — 

Zinc,  Other 

1932  1931 


Piculs 

Yen 

Piculs 

Yen 

Total  

44,918 

534,000 

29,127 

225.000 

15.322 

172,000 

12,916 

88.000 

,    ,  .  5,048 

51,000 

3.802 

26.000 

Great  Britain  

11,369 

138.000 

2,046 

16.000 

,   ..  1,693 

19,000 

426 

4.000 

.  .  .  3,175 

45,000 

5,085 

56,000 

,  .  .  3,989 

65,000 

1,695 

14.000 

.   .  .  2,562 

23,000 

3,002 

18,000 

For  further  particulars  see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1572 
(March  17,  1934),  page  416. 

BRASS  AND  BRONZE  SCRAP 

Imports  of  brass  and  bronze,  waste  and  old,  amounted  to  53,074  piculs 
valued  at  1,154,770  yen  in  1933  and  38,255  piculs  valued  at  697,000  yen  in  1932. 
According  to  sources  of  supply,  these  imports  were  as  follows  for  the  years  1932 
and  1931:— 

Brass  and  Bronze  (Waste  and  Old) 


1932  1931 

Piculs  Yen  Piculs  Yen 

Total   38,255  697,000  25,595  475.000 

Kwantung  Province   813  15.000  362  6.000 

China   2.016  40.000  4.171  73.000 

Straits  Settlements   240  4,000  78  1.000 

Dutch  East  Indies   2,653  35,000  60  1.000 

Great  Britain   3.347  65,000  1,648  32,000 

Germany   239  6,000     

Italy   114  2,000 

Holland   691  14,000  483  10.000 

Portugal   109  1,000     

United  States   27,548  501.000  18.210  339.000 

Canada   374  7.000  491  9.000 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  chief  source  of  supply  is  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  new  countries  did  business  with  Japan  in  this  product 
during  1932.    Canadian  exports  are  relatively  very  small. 

The  duty  on  waste  or  old  brass  and  bronze  is  9*45  yen  per  132  pounds. 

TIN  SCRAP 

There  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  imports  into  Japan  of  scrap  tin. 
These  imports  have  assumed  considerable  proportions,  however,  and  the  demand 
has  been  so  keen  during  the  last  year  that  importers  have  bid  up  the  price  in 
foreign  countries.  Even  at  increased  prices,  however,  they  are  able  to  sell  all 
they  can  secure  in  this  market. 

Waste  or  old  tin,  fit  only  for  remanufacturing,  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
Japan. 

MARKETING  METHODS 

There  is  one  point  which  is  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  the 
marketing  of  scrap  metals  in  Japan;  this  is  the  method  of  making  offers  to 
Japanese  importers.  In  the  past  a  number  of  Canadian  firms  have  written  or 
cabled  asking  for  price  offers  from  Japanese  importers.  Naturally  a  very  low 
price  is  cabled  back,  and  the  only  result  in  most  cases  has  been  loss  of  cable 
charges.  The  best  method  for  Canadian  firms  to  adopt  is  to  make  a  connection 
with  a  Japanese  importer,  specifications,  type  and  kinds  of  scrap  to  be  dealt 
in,  terms  of  payment  and  other  details  being  made  the  subject  of  definite 
arrangement.  Then  when  the  Canadian  exporter  has  material  to  sell,  he  can 
cable  a  description  of  his  goods  and  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell.  The  Japanese 
importer  can  then  get  in  touch  with  his  connections  with  something  definite  on 
which  to  do  business.  If  the  price  offered  is  favourable,  the  deal  can  be  closed. 
If  a  counter  offer  is  made,  it  can  be  rejected  or  accepted  by  the  Canadian 
exporter  without  delay  or  the  incurring  of  further  expense. 

Copies  of  the  specifications  governing  the  importation  into  Japan  of  the 
various  types  of  scrap  metal  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

JAPANESE  PROTECTIVE  TRADE  ACT 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  April  23,  1934.— At  the  last  session  of  the  Diet  a  bill  known  as  "  The 
Japanese  Protective  Trade  Act "  was  passed  authorizing  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, if  necessary,  to  establish  and  revise  tariffs,  and  to  restrict  or  prohibit 
exports  and  imports  when  such  action  is  felt  necessary  in  order  to  protect  Japan's 
foreign  trade,  and  to  balance  the  country's  international  payments  and  receipts. 
Action  in  such  matters  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  Trade  Investigation 
Commission  and  decisions  will  become  effective  by  Imperial  ordinances.  The 
nature  and  functions  of  the  Trade  Investigation  Commission  will  be  fixed  by 
Imperial  ordinance.  The  law  will  be  valid  for  five  years  from  the  time  it  is 
promulgated.  Spheres  of  influence  will  cover  Japan  proper,  Korea,  Formosa,  and 
the  Mandate  South  Sea  Islands.  Punishments  for  evasion  as  provided  for  in  the 
Foreign  Exchange  Control  Law  are  applicable  to  this  new  statute. 

The  date  for  the  bringing  into  effect  of  this  Act  is  anticipated  as  being  May  1, 
1934. 
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PROPOSED  UNITED  KINGDOM  LEGISLATION  ON  THE 
COMPOSITION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  FOOD 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  27,  1934. — New  legislation  to  establish  food  standards  is 
recommended  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Composition  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Food,  whose  report  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  just  been  presented  to 
Parliament.  The  terms  of  reference  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  committee's 
investigations  were  as  follows: — 

To  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  law  relating  to  the  composition  and  descrip- 
tion of  articles  of  food  should  be  altered  so  as  to  enable  definitions  or  standards  ito  be  pre- 
scribed or  declarations  of  composition  to  be  required,  for  articles  of  food  other  than  liquid 
milk;  and  if  so  to  recommend  what  alterations  of  the  law  are  required. 

The  report  comments  on  the  existing  situation  in  respect  to  food-quality 
legislation.  There  are  at  present  in  operation  in  this  country  laws  regulating  in 
some  respects  the  composition  of  a  number  of  articles  of  food  (including  spirits, 
flour,  bread,  butter,  margarine,  and  condensed  and  dried  milks),  and  there  are 
also  laws  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  addition  of  preservatives  and  other  harm- 
ful ingredients  either  to  foods  generally  or  to  specified  articles.  Some  of  these 
laws — e.g.  those  relating  to  margarine,  condensed  milks,  and  certain  articles  con- 
taining preservatives — also  impose  requirements  as  to  labelling.  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  (Adulteration)  Act  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  has  power  to  make  regulations  respecting  what  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  normal  composition  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts 
and  the  Food  Manufacturers'  Federation  (which  of  course  has  no  legal  sanction) 
as  to  the  composition  and  labelling  of  jam  of  two  specified  descriptions,  and  there 
is  the  voluntary  grading  of  a  number  of  articles  by  manufacturers  who  elect  to 
use  a  prescribed  "  grade  designation  "  (usually  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Mark)  in  pursuance  of  regulations  made  under  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Grad- 
ing and  Marking)  Act. 

committee's  recommendations 

The  committee's  answer  to  the  question  they  were  asked  to  report  upon  is 
that  the  Ministry  of  Health  should  be  granted  legislative  powers  to  impose  regu- 
lations prescribing  definitions  or  standards,  or  declarations  of  composition,  to 
which  particular  foodstuffs  shall  conform.  At  the  same  time  the  committee 
state  that  in  their  opinion  the  case  for  the  extension  of  standards  or  definitions 
to  all  articles  of  food  is  not  made  out.  They  consider  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  housewife  to-day  gets  an  article  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality 
she  demands  and  that  she  would  not  be  benefited  by  a  multitude  of  standards, 
definitions,  or  declarations  of  composition.  They  are  satisfied,  however,  that  in 
some  cases  standards  or  declarations  of  composition  or  definitions  of  some  kind 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

They  think  the  main  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  the  public,  when  buying 
any  important  article  of  food,  should  know  what  they  are  getting.  A  considerable 
amount  of  elasticity  must  be  allowed  in  the  preparation  of  many  articles,  and 
they  would  recommend  that  the  power  to  fix  standards  or  definitions  should  only 
be  used  where  it  is  shown  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  (including  nutrition)  or  the  protection  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer. 

Declarations  of  composition  may  be  prescribed  either  in  addition  to  or  in 
substitution  for  standards  or  definitions  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  that  the 
purchaser  should  be  informed  of  some  fact  relating  to  either  the  composition  or 
the  preparation  of  the  article. 
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In  any  case  the  power  should  only  be  exercised  if  the  question  of  conformity 
with  the  requirements  or  with  the  declaration  as  the  case  may  be  can  be  checked 
by  chemical  analysis  or  otherwise. 

The  committee  do  not  favour  the  constitution  of  a  new,  permanent  tribunal 
to  consider  and  advise  the  Ministry  of  Health  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
power  to  fix  standards  and  definitions,  but  are  content  to  leave  the  matter,  except 
in  certain  special  cases,  to  the  Foods  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
which  is  a  well-equipped  organization  possessing  an  expert  knowledge  of  foods. 
The  committee,  however,  agree  that  no  standard  or  definition  should  be  laid 
down  and  no  declaration  of  composition  should  be  required  without  giving  the 
manufacturers  and  other  persons  concerned  the  fullest  opportunity  of  hearing 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  and  submitting  their  views  on  the  proposal.  In  all 
cases  therefore  the  power  to  fix  standards  and  definitions  should  be  exercised  by 
means  of.  an  order,  a  draft  of  the  order  should  be  published,  and  ample  time 
allowed  to  any  persons  interested  to  state  their  objections. 

In  relation  to  imported  goods,  the  report  points  out  that  steps  will  have  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  articles  which  contravene  any  standards 
or  other  requirements  which  have  been  laid  down,  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Public  Health  (Condensed  Milk)  Regulations  and  the  Public  Health  (Pre- 
servatives, etc.,  in  Food)  Regulations,  and  other  enactments.  Where  the  article 
is  prepacked  the  importer  should  be  held  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  any 
infringement  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  composition  and  labelling  of  the  article. 

With  regard  to  the  present  responsibility  of  retailers  in  connection  with 
infringements  of  the  proposed  legislation,  the  evidence  produced  to  the  committee 
showed  general  agreement  that  the  primary  responsibility  under  the  law  should 
be  transferred  to  the  packer  of  the  article — that  is,  the  originator  of  the  package 
— and  that  the  retailer  should  be  absolved  from  proceedings  if  he  can  prove  that 
he  sold  the  article  in  the  same  condition  as  he  received  it,  and  took  all  neces- 
sary precautions  to  protect  it  during  storage.   The  committee  confirm  this  view. 

They  further  consider  that,  so  far  as  any  article  of  food  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  legal  standard  or  definition  is  concerned,  any  attempt  to  control  by 
statute  statements  about  the  composition  of  food  will  be  stultified  unless  it  is 
legally  enacted  that,  for  purposes  of  evidence  as  to  the  nature,  quality,  and  sub- 
stance demanded  of  a  food,  specific  claims  made  in  advertisements  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  part  of  the  package  label.  Though  it  is  theoretically  true  that 
the  purchaser  is  expected  to  examine  the  label  of  a  product  before  he  completes 
its  purchase,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  vast  majority  of  pur- 
chasers do  not  do  so.  The  description  on  which  they  have  been  induced  to  buy 
the  product  is  in  a  large  number  of  cases  only  that  contained  in  the  advertise- 
ments, and  the  committee  hold  very  strongly  that  progress  in  the  standardization 
and  description  of  food  will  be  seriously  hampered  until  this  matter  is  dealt  with. 

REVISION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE-MARK  LEGISLATION 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
January,  1933,  to  consider  and  report  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  are 
desirable  in  the  existing  law  and  practice  relating  to  trade-marks,  has  presented 
a  report  of  93  pages,  Cmd.  4568,  copies  of  which  are  obtainable  from  His 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.  2,  or 
through  booksellers,  at  a  price  of  Is.  6d.  Minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee  will  be  published  in  the  near  future.  The  main  conclusions 
reached  by  the  committee  include  several  recommendations  which,  if  adopted, 
will  involve  fundamental  changes  in  the  existing  trade-mark  law.  Some  of  the 
changes,  the  committee  point  out,  notably  those  relating  to  the  assignment  of 
trade-marks  and  to  the  registration  of  users  of  registered  trade-marks,  are  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  concerned. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Drawback  on  Certain  Lumber 

( )n  the  recommendation  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  an  Order 
wen1  into  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  April  27,  1934,  allowing  draw- 
hack  of  duty  on  the  exportation,  or  on  shipment  as  stores,  of  "  wood  and 
timber,  hewn  or  square-sawn,  but  not  further  manufactured  than  by  subjection 
bo  one  or  more  of  the  following  processes,  that  is  to  sa\,  planing  or  dressing, 
bonguing  and  grooving  or  other  jointing,  profiling  or  chamfering;  and  plywood 
and  veneers  imported  as  such."  The  drawback  privilege  may  be  used  either 
by  the  importer  or  by  some  person  who  has  taken  delivery  directly  from  the 
importer,  when  the  goods  are  exported  or  shipped  as  stores  in  the  same  form 
in  which  they  were  imported  and  on  condition  that  the  goods  have  not  been 
used  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Irish  Free  State  Motor  Car  Duties 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  April  26,  1934,  that  a  variety  of  alterations  have  been  made  during 
the  past  year  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  motor  cars  imported  into  the  Irish  Free 
State.  Under  the  Imposition  of  Duties  (Confirmation  of  Orders)  Act,  1933,  the 
former  preferential  rates  of  duty  continue  to  be  operative  on  imports  from  all 
countries  until  altered  by  further  legislation.  The  Irish  Free  State  motor  car 
duties  are  grouped  according  to  the  following  classes:  (1)  complete  motor  cars — 
private  cars,  trucks,  new  omnibuses;  (2)  second-hand  omnibus  bodies ;  (3)  motor 
car  chassis;  (4)  motor  car  bodies;  (5)  parts  and  accessories. 

A  complete  motor  car  is  subject  to  customs  duty  on  the  body  and  chassis 


separately.    Classified,  the  existing  duties  are  as  follows: — 

Bodies —  Duty 

(a)  Motor  car  bodies  for  passengers  or  goods,  except  second-hand  omni- 

bus bodies   50%  or  £40, 

whichever 
is  higher. 

(b)  Second-hand  omnibus  bodies   150% 

(c)  Motor  car  bodies,  other  types,  e.g.  fire  engines   22%% 

Body  Parte  and  Accessories — 

(d)  Metal  doors  and  metal  body  shells,  and  assembled  metal  parts  of  such 

not  painted,  upholstered,  or  fitted  with  glass,  and  made  for  pri- 
vate motor  cars   26|% 

(e)  Unassembled  iron  and  steel  parts  for  bodies  for  commercial  cars, 

charabancs  and  omnibuses   50% 

(f)  Unassembled  body  parts  and  accessories  other  than  as  in  (d)  or  (e). 

(Any  two  pieces  joined  together  in  any  way  constitute  an  assem- 
bly)   Free 

(g)  All  other  body  parts  and  accessories   50% 

In  lieu  of  the  above  duties  on  body  parts  and  accessories,  a  compounded 

rate  of  duty  may  be  paid  as  follows: — 

On  every  complete  or  substantially  complete  aggregate  of  parts  for 
the  body  of  a  motor  car,  which  is  imported  for  assembly  in  Saor- 
stat  Eireann,  excluding  any  such  aggregate  which  includes  a  body 
shell  painted' or  upholstered  or  fitted  with  glass   20% 

On  every  such  aggregate  chargeable  as  in  the  foregoing  which  includes 

a  body  shell,  wholly  or  substantially  assembled   £2  10s. 

(Parts  which  would  ordinarily  be  free  (i.e.  unassembled  parts)  must  additional 
be  included  in  the  value  for  duty  at  the  compounded  rate.) 
Chassis  and  Parts — 

(h)  Chassis  of  all  kinds  ..   33£% 

(i)  Complete  engine  assemblies;  transmission  assemblies;  propelling  gear 

assemblies   10% 

(j)  Radiators,  lamps,  starting  motors,  imported  separately   10% 

(k)  Motor  car  chassis  frames  assembled  otherwise  than  by  welding,  solder- 
ing or  other  like  process  _ . .  10% 

(1)  Unassembled  parts  and  accessories  of  motor  chassis  other  than  engine 

blocks,  crank  shafts,  connecting  rods  and  rear  half  axles   Free 

(Two  parts  joined  together,  otherwise  than  by  welding,  soldering,  or 
like  process,  constitute  an  assembly.) 
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Chassis  and  Parts — Concluded — 

(m)  With  the  exception  of  battery  plates,  all  other  component  parts  and 

accessories  of  chassis,  including  tires  and  tubes  

(n)  Battery  plates  

In  lieu  of  the  above  duties  on  chassis  parts,  a  compounded  rate  of  duty 

may  be  paid,  as  follows:  — 
On  every  complete  or  substantially  complete  aggregate  of  parts  for  the 
chassis  of  a  motor  car,  which  is  imported  for  assembly  in  Saor- 

stat  Eireann  

(Specific  duty  and  emergency  duty — where  chargeable — on  sparking 
plugs  are  levied  in  addition  to  the  charge  included  in  respect  of 
these  items  in  the  compounded  rate.) 
(Parts  which  would  ordinarily  be  free  (i.e.  unassembled  parts)  must 
be  included  in  the  value  for  duty  at  the  compounded  rate.) 

Full  Preferential 
Duty  Duty 

Garage  tools  and  equipment  are  free  of  the 

duties   applicable   to   motor   vehicles,  and 

may  be  free,  or  otherwise,  of  customs  duty, 

according  to  whether  or  not  they  come  un- 
der one  of  the  other  heads  of  duty  in  the 

tariff  as  regards  their  component  materials, 

e.g.,  a  hammer  with  a  wooden  handle. 
Sparking  plugs   are  liable  to  a  specific  duty 

of  per  plug         Is.  6d.  Is. 

This  duty  is  in  addition  to  any  other  duty 
which  may  be  chargeable,  i.e.,  as  an 

assembled  chassis  part   33 J  %  33J% 


A  complete  electric  motor  vehicle,  i.e.  a  com- 
plete chassis  or  complete  vehicle,  is  liable, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  applicable 
duties,  when  imported  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  emergency  duty  is  payable,  to  . . 


Duty 

33  h  % 
Free 


m% 


United 
Kingdom 
Duty 


Is. 


33  J  % 

plus  20%: 

53|% 


20% 


Canada-New  Zealand  Trade  Agreement  Extended 

A  Canadian  Order  in  Council  (P-C.  978)  dated  May  10,  1934,  extends  for 
a  period  of  one  year  dating  from  May  24,  1934,  the  trade  agreement  between 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  first  brought  into  force  on  May  24,  1932-  The  text 
of  this  agreement  was  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  May 
7,  1932.  The  agreement,  as  originally  drawn  and  ratified  by  a  Canadian  Act 
of  May  13,  1932,  was  for  a  period  of  one  year.  It  has  been  extended  under  the 
provisions  of  a  Canadian  Act  assented  to  May  23,  1933,  first,  to  November  24, 
1933,  then  to  Mav  24,  1934,  and  now  for  another  year,  that  is  to  say,  until 
May  24,  1935. 


Invoicing  for  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

An  Order  in  Council  of  Antigua,  passed  on  January  26,  1934,  requires  that 
the  country  of  origin  be  shown  on  invoices  accompanying  all  goods  imported 
into  that  colony.  Montserrat,  on  February  28,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  on 
March  21,  1934,  adopted  similar  regulations.  As  imports  for  entry  at  British 
preferential  rates  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin,  the  new  regu- 
lations in  these  colonies  affect,  in  practice,  only  goods  to  be  entered  at  general 
tariff  rates.  Canadian  products  receive  British  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
these  colonies. 


Customs  Facilities  for  Canadian  Samples  Shipped  to  Warsaw 

Information  has  been  received  from  Dr.  G.  Adamkiewicz,  Consul  (General 
of  Poland,  Ottawa,  that  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Finance  has  issued  instructions 
to  the  Director  of  Customs  in  Warsaw  to  the  effect  that  all  samples  or  specimens 
of  Canadian  goods  forwarded  to  the  address  of  the*  State  Export  Institute, 
Elektoralna  2,  Warsaw,  be  accorded  every  facility  on  entry  into  the  customs 
district  of  Warsaw. 
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Application  of  Quota  System  to  Wheat  Imports  into  Spain 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that 
a  Spanish  ministerial  decree  of  March  27,  1934,  provides  that  if  the  importation 
of  wheat  into  Spain  becomes  necessary,  imports  will  be  governed  by  the  quota 
system  laid  down  by  decrees  of  November  15,  1933,  and  December  27,  1933. 
Under  these  latter  decrees  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is 
empowered  to  fix  quotas  for  such  articles  as  are  deemed  necessary.  The  amount 
of  the  quota  is  to  be  based  on  previous  imports. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  14 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  14,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  May  7,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country- 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

May  7 

May  14 

.1407 

$  .1901 

$  .1905 

5 

.  1390 

.2337 

.2341 

2^ 

.0072 

.0125 

.0125 

7 

Czechoslovakia.  . 

.0247 

.0418 

.0417 

3i 

.2680 

.2283 

.2286 

2| 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0228 

.0227 

4i 

.0392 

.0661 

.0660 

3 

.2382 

.3943 

.3957 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

5.0925 

5.1055 

2 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

 Guilder 

.4020 

.6880 

.6784 

24 

.1749 

.2979 

.2999 

4 

Italy  

.0526 

.0851 

.0851 

3 

.0176 

.0229 

.0229 

7 

.2680 

.2569 

.2568 

3| 

.0442 

.0472 

.0469 

5h 

.0060 

.0101 

.0101 

6 

.  1930 

.1369 

.1369 

6 

.2680 

.2636 

.2635 

n 

.1930 

.3243 

.3250 

2 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9978 

.9994 

U 

.4245 

.2345 

.2399 

Brazil  

Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0858 

.0862 

.1217 

.1048 

.1074 

4* 

.9733 

.  6386 

.6196 

4 

.4985 

.2764 

.2786 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2270 

.2299 

6 

.1930 

.3193 

.3198 

1 . 0342 

.8063 

.8070 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9988 

1.0003 

.   . .   ..  ..Dollar 

.3647 

.3633 

.3650 

.3846 

.3855 

~n 

 Yen 

.4985 

.3022 

.3033 

3.65 

.4020 

.6914 

.6818 

li 

 Dollar 

.  3259 

.3248 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4892 

.4897 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.6013 

.6046 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1 . 0629 

1.0656 

4.8666 

5.1025 

5.1155 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1 . 0629 

1 . 0656 

.0392 

.0664 

.0663 

.0392 

.0664 

.  0663 

4.8666 

4 . 0739 

4.0843 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.2230 

5 . 2363 

New  Zealand. 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4 . 0903 

4.1007 

4.8666 

5.0988 

5.1118 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Onit.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  'Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Altta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Pork  and  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce. . 

Wheat  

Wheat  Flour  

Oats  

Hay  

M  iscellaneous — 

Writing,  Bond  and  Ledger  Papers 
(All  Grades). 

Writing  and  Printing  Paper  

Writing  Paper  

Paper,  Printing  and  Lithograph- 
ing, Satin. 

Stationery  Lines,  Playing  Cards, 
Crepe  Paper. 

Paper  Bags  

Wrapping  Paper,  Uncut  

Newsprint  

Newsprint  

Over-issued  Newspapers  

Household  Hardware  and  Uten- 
sils, particularly  Aluminium 
Ware. 

Household  Enamelled  Ware  

Tallow  

Fish  Oils  

Caustic  Soda  

Sole  Leather  

Dowels  


405 
406 
407 
408 
409 


410 

411 
412 
413 

414 

415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 


421 
422 
423 
121 
425 
426 


Hongkong. . .  . 

Lima,  Peru  

Havana,  Cuba. 
Havana,  Cuba. 
Havana,  Cuba. 


Lima,  Peru 


Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 


Lima,  Peru  

Quito,  Ecuador. 
Quito,  Ecuador. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

Quito,  Ecuador  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Lima,  Peru  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Hongkong  

( Ihristchurch,  New  Zealand 


( Ihristchurch,  New  Zealand 

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

I  longkong  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland.. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


A.gency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Purchase. 
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( Jommodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


M  iscellaneous — Concluded 

Rosin  

Horse  and  Cowhair  (Raw  and 
Washed). 

Lumber  

Waney  Birch  Logs  

Maple  Flooring  

Sanitary  Seats  

Heating  Stoves  

Electrical  Machinery  and  Mater- 
ials. 

Woodworking  Machinery  

Rubber  Tires  

Automobile  Accessories  

Methanol  for  Denaturing  Alcohol 
(U.S.  Standard  Formula). 

Tools,  Agricultural,  Woodwork- 
ing, Mechanical. 

Piping,  Tubing  and  Accessories .  . 

Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Radio 
Installations. 

Marine  Engines  

Gj'psum  


427 
428 

429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 

435 
436 
437 
438 

439 

440 
441 

442 
443 


Lima,  Peru  

Basle,  Switzerland  

Lima,  Peru  

Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Liverpool,  England  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State 
Quito,  Ecuador  

Santiago,  Chile  

Hongkong  

Amsterdam,  Holland . . . 
Havana,  Cuba  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Havana,  Cuba  


Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  May  25;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  1;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  June  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  15— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurenitic,  White  Star 
Line,  May  26  and  June  24;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  June  8. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  May  25;  Beaverdale,  June  1;  Beaverbrae,  June  8;  Beaver- 
hill.  June  15;  Beaverburn,  June  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  May  25;  Ausonia,  June 
1;  Ascania,  June  8;  Aurania,  June  15 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  May  27  and  June  27;  Montclare,  June  9 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  May  24;  Manchester  Commerce,  May  31;  Man- 
chester Division,  June  7;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  14;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  21 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  May  26;  Salacia,  June  16 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  June  6;  Bristol  City,  June  27 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  May  25;  Athenia,  June  1;  Sulairia,  June  8;  Letitia,  June  15 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hidl. — Kyno,  May  30;  Gitano,  June  20 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  June  1;  Cairnesk  (calls  ait  Dundee)  ,  June  15;  Cairn- 
mona,  June  29 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  May  24;  Fanad  Head,  June  10;  Lord  London- 
derry, June  22 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  May  25;  Beaverdale,  June  1;  Beaverbrae,  June  8;  Beaver- 
burn, June  22— all  Canadian  Pacific ;  Brant  County,  May  27 ;  Grey  County,  June  9 ;  Kings 
County,  June  30 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam.— Kings  County,  May  21;  Evanger,  June  4;  Hada  County,  June  22— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Hagen,  June  8;  Frankfurt,  July  6— both  Hamburg- American  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  (call  alt  Bremen) ;  Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  15. 
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To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfavoia,  May  22;  Giorgio  Ohlsen,  June  14;  Val- 
larsa,  June  23;  Valleluce,  June  26 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svaneholm,  May  25;  Sparreholm,  June 
12;  Lagaholm,  June  28 — all  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Ivar  (does  not  call  at  Gothen- 
burg), America  Line,  June  5.  , 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre  Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
May  25  and  June  8;  New  Northland  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  25 
and  June  8. 

To  Comerbrook,  ATfc?.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  28  and  June  11  and  25. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  31;  Cornwallis,  June  14;  Chomedy,  June  28 — all  Canadian 
National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  May  30;  a  steamer,  June  15 
and  30 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May  25;  Lady  Somers,  May 
30;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  8;  Lady  Rodney,  June  13 — 'all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  America  Line,  June  15; 
Tercero,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  June  16. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor,  May  24;  Canadian 
Constructor,  June  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  May  31;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  June  29— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — Dolius  (calls  at  Lourenco  Mar- 
ques and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  May  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  2  and  21 ;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  16 
and  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  1;  Lady  Nelson,  June  15; 
Lady  Hawkins.  June  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Olancho,  United  Fruit  Line,  May  24. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  June  16. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  May  26;   Nova  Scotia,  June  12 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Kelso,  May  21 ;  Gurko,  June  15 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  June  3;  Pennland,  June  17 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  June  3;  Kosciuszko,  June  21 — both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gripsholm,  Swedish-America  Line.  May  30. 

To  St.  John's,  ' Nfld.,  and  St.  Picrrc-Miqnclon .—Rosalind.  May  21;  Silvia.  May  28— both 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St..  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.. 
May  23  and  June  6;    Newfoundland.  May  26;  Nova  iScotia,  June  12— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  28;  Lady  Drake,  June  11; 
Lady  Nolson,  June  2.5 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy.  June  4;  a  steamer,  June  20  and 
July  5 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  May  28;  Cathcart, 
June  11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  May  23;  Lillemor,  June  6 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
May  21;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  4;  Cornwallis,  June  18 — all  Canadian  National 
(also  call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvercypress,  May 
23;  Malayan  Prince,  June  6;    Silverwalnut,  June  20 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Knute  Nelson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping  Co.,  May  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Norway  Maru,  June  2;  Ryoyo  Maru,  June  6 — both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

To  Hawaii.— M&n&,  Dingwall  Coitts  &  Co.,  June  28. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — A  Steamer,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  late  May. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  10;  Hiye  Maru.  June  24;  Heian 
Maru,  July  13 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  June  3;  Tantalus,  June  24 — both 
Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar);  Everett,  June  10;  Bellingham,  July  10 — 
both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (do  not  call  ait  Hongkong). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  1'2;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays 
Harbour,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Macassar),  June  20. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  May  22  and  July  10. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverbeech  (does  not  call  alt  Penang),  May  31;  Silverguava,  June 
14 — both  Silver- Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  May  23;  Niagara,  June  20 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  May  18;  Golden 
Coast,  June  18;  Golden  Cross,  July  18 — all  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  May  28. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Skagern,  June  8;  Tolken, 
July  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Bradglen,  May  26;  Sacramento  Valley,  June  14 — both  R ear- 
don  Smith  Line. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India  (calls  at  St. 
Thomas  but  not  at  Southampton) ,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  June  9. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Diego,  May  25;  Wisconsin, 
June  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  May  31. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  June  4;  Fella,  June  30 — > 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co..  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta.— Silverpalm,  May  21;  Mapia,  June  22— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa.  Cristobal,  'Puerto  Colombia.  Kingston  and  Tampico.— Point  Lobos,  May  31  ; 
Point  Ancha,  Julv  4— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.  ,  , 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires.— Brandanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co.. 
June  13. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See  also  Netherlands 
India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  ietters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercui.e  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  0'Mr\ra,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

Iames  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  41  Ann  Street,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Galle  Cooa,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya    Colony.)     Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:   Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  hy  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MARKET  FOR  EMPIRE  TOBACCOS  IN  THE  UNITED-  KINGDOM 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  10,  1934. — The  following  consolidated  report  embodies  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  Tobacco  Federation  of  the  British  Empire,  and  from  leading  United 
Kingdom  tobacco  importers  and  manufacturers. 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS  IN  1933  AND  1934 

In  1933  the  leading  United  Kingdom  tobacco  manufacturers  decided  to  dis- 
continue with  all  brands  of  cigarettes  the  issuance  of  coupons  convertible  into 
gifts.  This  decision  was  made  after  lengthy  negotiations,  and  came  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1934.  While  the  immediate  result  has  been  a  somewhat  lessened 
use  of  Empire  leaf,  the  ultimate  effect  cannot  be  gauged  until  such  time  as  the 
trade  becomes  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  practice  of  issuing  cigarette  coupons,  con- 
vertible into  merchandise,  had  grown  to  great  dimensions,  and  the  competition 
among  manufacturers  to  attract  smokers  to  their  brands  by  such  means  became 
so  costly  and  extravagant  that  some  form  of  agreement  to  end  this  practice  was 
inevitable. 

In  the  more  depressed  sections  of  the  country,  such  as  South  Wales,  retail 
shoe  merchants  complained  that  they  had  lost  business  owing  to  unemployed 
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miners  and  their  families  obtaining  shoes  in  exchange  for  cigarette  coupons. 
Packs  of  cards,  card  tables,  reading  lamps,  radio  sets — gifts  on  a  very  wide  range 
of  products — could  be  obtained  in  this  way,  and  the  immediate  effect  on  the 
tobacco  companies  of  the  decision  to  end  the  scheme  has  been  to  materially 
increase  the  market  value  of  their  common  shares.  The  termination  of  the  coupon 
system  will  undoubtedly  bring  many  smokers  back  to  their  original  taste  in 
cigarettes  from  those  brands  carrying  coupons. 

In  order  to  produce  a  cheap  cigarette  which  could  carry  a  premium  in  the 
form  of  a  coupon,  the  majority  of  the  companies  resorted  to  Empire  tobaccos, 
which,  with  a  tariff  preference  of  2s.  per  pound,  could  be  purchased  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  of  foreign  competitors,  particularly  the  United  States.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  proportion  of  Empire  tobaccos  to  all  other  tobaccos  in  the 
clearances  for  home  consumption.  In  1930  the  percentage  of  Empire  tobaccos 
was  17-29  and  in  1933  it  was  23-66,  the  respective  figures  being  29,812,001 
pounds  and  40,879,543  pounds. 

Deliveries  of  tobacco  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  as  yet 
indicate  any  decrease  in  Empire  supplies,  as  the  year  1933  shows  a  total  of 
40,879,543  pounds  of  leaf  and  strips  as  compared  with  36,970,053  pounds  in  1932. 
Deliveries  in  January,  1934,  for  home  consumption  from  Empire  sources  total 
3,312,818  pounds  compared  with  2,957,374  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1933. 

EFFECT  OF  UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  RESTRICTION  SCHEME 

One  factor  which  is  favourable  to  the  consumption  of  Empire  tobaccos  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Government  to  restrict 
tobacco  acreage  and  to  force  leaf  prices  to  a  more  economic  level  by  increasing 
the  price  to  smokers.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  eventually  help  prices  for 
Canadian  leaf  on  this  market,  and  any  decreased  consumption  resulting  from  the 
termination  of  the  coupon  system  may  be  overcome  by  the  higher  prices  demanded 
by  United  States  exporters. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  EMPIRE-PRODUCED  TOBACCOS 


Clearances  of  Empire-produced  tobaccos  for  United  Kingdom  consumption 
from  1919  to  date  are  as  follows: — 

Lbs.        Per  Cent  Lbs.  Per  Cent 

1919    1,546,278         1.01  1927    22.792.903  14.71 

1920    4,756,991        3.20  1928    26,627.595  16.62 

1921    6.402,805        4.27  1929    28.592.549  17.10 

1922    8.412,028        5.82  1930    29.812.001  17.29 

1923    9,788,627        6.95  1931    32,781,599  19.15 

1924    11,904.776        8.42  1932    36,970.053  21.68 

1925    14,580,807        9.82  1933    40,879,543  23.66 

1926   19,845,523  13.10 


In  January,  1934,  the  percentage  was  22-13;  total  clearances  amounted  to 
3,312,818  pounds. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  above  figures  have 
no  reference  to  the  imports  of  leaf  tobaccos  into  the  United  Kingdom  as  tobacco 
may  remain  in  bond  for  a  considerable  period  before  being  drawn  for  actual  con- 
sumption. 

EMPIRE  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  chief  Empire  sources  of  supply 
for  the  years  1927,  1931,  1932,  and  1933  are  as  follows:— 
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1927 

1931 

1932 

1933 

T  T  

.Lbs. 

T  1  

Lbs. 

T  1  

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

93,366 

256,214 

247,153 

352,365 

249,064  • 

114,457 

25,302 

328,610 

1,697,214 

403.706 

853,505 

403,393 

9  250  644 

5,826,727 

10.310,531 

10  fHQ  ^Q'i 

14,033,665 

11 ',168^2  88 

15'l06/218 

10,400,436 

,  .  8.555,211 

9.379.8D2 

9.163,994 

12,977,303 

1,348,501 

685,185 

684,789 

529,758 

5,619,923 

6.294,420 

10.699,493 

13,993,219 

Other  Empire  sources  .  . 

94.514 

121,849 

703,357 

247,411 

40,942,102 

34,250,698 

47,794,342 

49,272,088 

In  1929  the  imports  from  Empire  sources  of  supply  totalled  31,600,000 
pounds — a  considerable  fall  from  the  1927  figure  of  40,942,102  pounds — and  last 
year  were  49,272,088  pounds.  The  1931  and  1932  crops  of  Canadian  flue-cured 
Virginia-type  tobaccos  were  of  very  high  quality  and  definitely  placed  the 
Dominion  in  a  strong  position  as  a  source  of  supply  for  this  type  of  tobacco. 


PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


Special  returns  have  been  obtained  from  H.M.  Customs  and  Excise  of  quan- 
tities and  values  of  stripped  and  unstripped  unmanufactured  tobacco  imported 
into  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  during  the  calendar  year  1933.  Figures 
for  1932  are  given  for  comparative  purposes: — 

Stripped 

1933  1932  1933  1932 

Countries  from  whence  consigned             Lbs.  Lbs.  £  £ 

Total  from  all  countries                      28,383,799  32,886,578  1,390,939  1,776,027 

Netherlands                                       55,094  69,585  5,829  7.474 

Java     3,287    223 

United  States                                 10,300.297  18,677,806  636.145  1.174.229 

Cuba                                                 21,377  17.304  2,090  1,386 

Brazil                                                 1,290  3,144  171  325 

Northern  Rhodesia                             39,192  152.194  2,080  6,581 

Union  of  South  Africa  ..   ..           252.953  16,478  11,577  877 

Southern  Rhodesia                          1.096.752  957.385  50,159  50,026 

Kenya     10,013    659 

Uganda  Protectorate                           17,354  23,252  973  1  837 

Nyasaland  Protectorate  . .  . .         2,735,632  3.916,184  129.275  203'973 

British  India                                12.038.766  8,098.774  432.165  281,694 

Canada                                           1,820,083  898,195  119,844  44.543 

Irish  Free  State                                     892  42,745  20  2  187 


Unstripped 


Countries  from  whence  consigned 

Total  from  all  countries  

Soviet  Union  (Russia)   . .  . 

Denmark  

Germany  

Netherlands  

Java  

Sumatra  

Other    Dutch    possessions  ii 

Indian  Seas  

Belgium  

France   

Syria  

Italy  

Greece  

Bulgaria  

Turkey  (European)  

Turkey  (Asiatic)  

Liberia  

United  States  

Cuba  

Brazil  

80302-1  £ 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

£ 

£ 

182,855,272 

142,156,682 

9,583,816 

7,743,370 

1,850 

6,389 

75 

2S6 

2.362 

21,661 

50 

880 

333,801 

201,565 

15,792 

16.355 

454,747 

704,644 

38,943 

67,012 

33,760 

9.701 

2,595 

295 

20,051 

21,220 

2,547 

3,188 

2.762 

5,200 

130 

780 

183,762 

168,515 

14,364 

13,219 

9,180 

285 

523.536 

113,104 

17.929 

3.454 

11,421 

37,881 

1,219 

1 .582 

171,838 

277,311 

19,162 

30,870 

7,508 

28,572 

845 

3,529 

14,230 

47,154 

1.994 

3.655 

28.662 

85.974 

1.307 

5,604 

13,247 

47,506 

1.210 

6,085 

149,637,268 

106.612.2S4 

7,636.026 

5,540.067 

46,423 

106.968 

5.911 

10.097 

27,093 

18,082 

1,331 

702 
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Unstripped — Concluded 

1933  1032  1933  1932 

Countries  from  whence  consigned              Lbs.  Lbs.  £  £ 

Cyprus                                             352,365  231,079  15,698  9,785 

Northern  Rhodesia                           364,157  561,875  18,208  30,303 

Union  of  South  Africa  ..   ..             76,183  8,857  3,821  333 

Southern  Rhodesia                          8,942,820  9.494,778  445,648  516,826 

Tanganyika  Territory                           2,466  5,547  106  380 

Kenya     6,539    421 

Uganda   Protectorate                           126,030  67,791  5,650  3,384 

Nyasaland  Protectorate  ..  ..         7,658,986  11,147,418  363,301  601,136 

British  India                                     938,771  .    1,089,824  25,298  32,708 

Straits  Settlements     16,923    465 

Federated  Malay  States  . .                    589  7,939  30  290 

Ceylon                                               14,953  10,901  1,112  730 

State  of  North  Borneo  (Brit.)            529,758  667,848  73,465  87,500 

Australia                                               1,254  14,893  427  565 

Canada                                         12,173,109  9,785,083  860,530  722,593 

Territory  of  Papua     2,037    100 

Irish  Free  State                                  12,247  448,503  1.109  24,701 

China                                                68,420  31,755  1,774  832 

Jamaica                                             66,211  32,771  4,164  2,344 

Malta  and  Gozo                                  3,813    506   

Crete                                                  3,536    250   

Estonia                                               1,269    180   

The  great  increase  in  imports  of  United  States  unstripped  leaf — from  106,- 
612,284  pounds  in  1932  to  149,637,268  pounds  in  1933;  the  decline  in  imports 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  the  substantial  increase  in  ship- 
ments from  the  Dominion — 12,173,109  pounds  as  compared  with  9,785,083  pounds 
in  1932 — are  the  features  of  these  tables. 


Notes  on  Empire  Sources  of  Supply 

CYPRUS 

Imports  in  1933  amounted  to  352,365  pounds  compared  with  247,153  pounds 
in  1932.  Deliveries  for  home  consumption,  however,  were  only  243,572  pounds 
in  1933,  with  roughly  the  same  quantity  consumed  in  1932.  Stocks  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  January,  1934,  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  estimated  at  877,199  pounds, 
and  this  quantity,  based  on  average  deliveries  for  1932  and  1933,  corresponds  to 
3%2  years'  supply. 

The  consumption  of  Cyprus  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  comparatively 
small  and  consists  of  the  Latakia  and  Turkish  types.  This  tobacco  previously  came 
from  Syria,  but  owing  to  the  tariff  preference  it  is  now  being  developed  in  Cyprus. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

South  African  leaf  does  not  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  United  Kingdom 
trade.  There  has,  however,  been  a  considerable  revival  in  imports  during  the 
past  year,  and  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  January,  1934,  amounted  to  724,109 
pounds,  which  is  estimated  at  3%2  years'  supply,  based  on  average  deliveries  for 
1932  and  1933. 

South  African  leaf  is  mostly  of  the  dark  types  and,  in  the  opinion  of  English 
importers,  does  not  grade  as  high  in  quality  as  Nyasaland  supplies. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

Combining  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  deliveries  for  home  consump- 
tion in  1933  totalled  9,652,729  pounds  compared  with  8,851,780  pounds  in  1932. 
Stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  January,  1934,  amounted  to  17,521,479  pounds,  which 
based  on  average  deliveries  for  1932  and  1933,  correspond  to  11%2  years'  supply. 
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There  have  been  two  distinct  stages  in  the  advancement  of  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  tobacco  industry,  the  first  being  the  increase  in  production  from  2\ 
million  pounds  in  1923  to  25  million  pounds  in  1928.  The  latter  yield,  coupled 
with  the  production  of  19^  million  pounds  in  1927,  caused  the  market  to  collapse. 
In  order  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  market,  growers  restricted  their  output 
during  the  three  seasons  following.  The  second  stage  covers  the  period  1929  to 
1932,  when  the  yield  rose  from  7  million  pounds  in  the  former  year  to  15  million 
pounds  in  1932.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  exports  during  the 
period  under  review.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  in  1923  amounted  to 
4  million  pounds;  in  1932  the  total  had  grown  to  13^  million  pounds.  The 
increase  in  exports  has  advanced  in  stages  similar  to  that  experienced  in  regard 
to  crop  production.  The  greatest  quantity  exported  in  any  one  year  was  in  1927 
and  amounted  to  15J  million  pounds.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  therefore  be 
evident  that  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made. 

The  following  comment  on  Southern  Rhodesia  tobacco  has  been  made  by 
a  prominent  London  importer:  "  We  believe  that  the  quantities  grown  in 
Rhodesia,  unless  something  unforeseen  happens  before  harvesting,  will  be  prob- 
ably in  excess  of  the  quantity  used  for  home  consumption  and  consumption  in 
England,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  naturally  prices  will  be  unsatisfactory  to 
growers." 

NYAS  ALAND 

The  consumption  of  dark-fired  tobacco  on  the  United  Kingdom  market  has 
materially  decreased  as  the  sale  of  twist  and  roll  has  declined.  Consequently  it 
is  believed  the  quantity  produced  on  the  Nyasaland  market  will  exceed  the 
requirements  of  the  English  market.  Nevertheless  reports  from  Nyasaland  indi- 
cate further  concentration  on  the  production  of  dark-fired  tobaccos. 

As  shown  in  the  statistics,  Nyasaland  imports  have  fallen  from  11,147,418 
pounds  of  leaf  in  1932  to  7,658,986  pounds  in  1933,  while  imports  of  strips 
decreased  from  3,916,184  pounds  in  1932  to  2,735,632  pounds  in  1933.  Despite 
these  decreased  imports,  deliveries  for  home  consumption  increased  from  8,418,170 
pounds  of  leaf  in  1932  to  9,080,834  pounds  in  1933,  and  strips  from  2,496,907 
pounds  in  1932  to  2,595,723  pounds  in  1933.  Stocks  in  United  Kingdom  ware- 
houses at  January  31,  1934,  totalled  31,239,475  pounds,  and  it  is  estimated  there 
is  2% 2  years'  supply  on  hand. 

The  consumption  of  Nyasaland  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
comparatively  small  and  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  decline,  due  probably  to 
competition  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

BRITISH  INDIA 

The  clearings  of  Indian  tobacco  during  1933  are  slightly  larger  than  during 
1932,  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  being  mainly  of  the  air-cured  type,  suit- 
able for  pipe  tobaccos. 

The  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  India  is  expanding,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  potential  competitor  with  this  type  from  other  Empire  countries. 
Deliveries  of  all  types  for  home  consumption  in  1933  amounted  to  9,487,265 
pounds  compared  with  9,380,191  pounds  in  1932.  Imports  for  the  calendar  year 
1933  of  all  types  of  strip  tobacco  totalled  12,038,766  pounds  compared  with 
8,098,774  pounds  in  1932.  A  quantity  just  under  1,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  was 
likewise  imported  in  1933.  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  January,  1934,  totalled 
23,779,342  pounds,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  2%2  years'  supply. 

BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO 

There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  imports  from  British  North  Borneo. 
Deliveries  for  home  consumption  for  the  year  1933  amounted  to  466,377  pounds, 
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which  is  approximately  the  quantity  delivered  in  1932.  Stocks  on  hand  at  Janu- 
ary 31,  1934,  totalled  959,213  pounds,  which  represents  l1^  years'  supply,  based 
on  average  deliveries  for  1932  and  1933. 

CANADA 

Shipments  of  Canadian  tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933  constituted 
a  record.  The  1931  crop  was,  in  the  opinion  of  important  United  Kingdom  tobacco 
interests,  the  best  flue-cured  that  had  been  produced  in  Canada  up  to  that 
time,  and  the  1932  crop  was  reported  as  being  even  better.  The  priming  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  1932  crop  was  also  favourably  commented  upon  as  resulting  in  a 
better  and  more  even  colour  in  the  cured  leaf. 

Although  the  1933  crop  is  generally  reported  from  Canada  as  being  of  poor 
quality,  the  imports  which  have  been  seen  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
quite  satisfactory  and  show  that  the  growers  have  made  progress  both  in  the 
growing  and  curing  of  their  crops.  Despite  the  fact  that  from  the  manufacturing 
standpoint  it  undoubtedly  has  advantages,  certain  prominent  United  Kingdom 
importers  consider  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  price  Canadian  flue-cured 
tobacco  is  not  at  present  as  attractive  as  Southern  Rhodesian  tobacco. 

Canadian  Barley. — As  regards  Canadian  Burley,  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  maintained,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  the  present  rate  is  likely 
to  alter  to  any  extent  in  either  direction  in  the  near  future. 

Imports  of  the  1933  crop  are  very  satisfactory,  and  importers  state  that  this 
crop  is  the  cleanest  they  have  seen  from  Canada  and  that  the  quality  is  good. 
One  criticism,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  Cana- 
dian Burley  crops  have  gradually  become  lighter  in  body  and  colour,  and  the 
tobacco  is  now  approaching  the  cigarette-type  Burley  produced  in  Kentucky. 
Probably  the  change  is  one  that  suits  Canadian  manufacturers,  but  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  suits  English  manufacturers  equally  well  might  be  given  con- 
sideration, as  in  the  United  Kingdom  this  type  is  used  exclusively  in  pipe 
tobaccos. 

Dark-fired. — It  can  be  accepted  that  the  demand  for  dark-fired  tobacco  is 
limited,  suffering  as  it  does  from  severe  competition  from  Nyasaland  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  both  as  regards  quality  and  price.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  Nyasa- 
land fire-cured  tobaccos  are  mostly  grown  by  the  native  population,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  for  Canadian  dark-fired  leaf  to  compete  with  it  in  price. 

Bright  Flue-cured  Tobacco  from  British  Columbia. — Although  small  sup- 
plies of  tobacco  have  been  grown  in  British  Columbia  for  over  thirty  years,  it 
was  not  until  1930  that  real  progress  was  made  in  the  Sumas  Valley,  which  is 
situated  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  east  of  Vancouver.  Owing  to  the  large 
domestic  consumption,  there  have  been  little  or  no  supplies  of  Virginia-type  flue- 
cured  offered  in  the  United  Kingdom  until  this  year.  The  following  is  a  report 
on  a  sample  lot  which  was  made  by  a  well-known  United  Kingdom  firm  of 
tobacco  manufacturers: — 

In  appearance  this  tobacco  is  very  similar  to  the  flue-cured  tobacco  produced  in  Ontario, 
and  the  texture  of  the  leaf  has  much  the  same  characteristics.  This  tobacco,  when  smoked 
in  cigarette  form,  has  very  little  flavour  indeed,  such  slight  flavour  as  there  is  is  reminiscent 
of  the  flavour  of  Rhodesian  flue-cured  tobacco,  but  this  flavour  is  by  no  means  marked,  and 
is  not  noticeable  when  the  tobacco  is  manufactured  and  smoked  in  the  form  of  pipe  tobacco. 
The  tobacco  burns  slowly  and  is  a  little  hot. 

Our  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  British  Columbia  produced  tobacco  as 
compared  with  that  of  Ontario  as  far  as  manufacturing  merits  are  concerned.  If  therefore 
this  tobacco  is  to  compete  on  the  English  market,  it  would  seem  that  some  attraction  in  the 
way  of  price  would  be  necessary. 
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IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  TOBACCO 

The  following  short  tables  show  the  imports  of  Canadian  tobacco,  both 
stripped  and  unstripped,  for  the  past  four  years: — 

Stripped  Unstripped 

Lbs.               £  Lbs.  £ 

1930                                                529,729        31,732  3,488,635  246,024 

1931                                                 741,797        41,560  5,465,447  419,026 

1932                                                  898,195         44,543  9,785,083  722,593 

1933    1,820,083       119,844       12,173,109  860,530 

Messrs.  Frank  Watson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Liverpool  and  London,  report  a  total 
of  8,973,982  pounds  for  home  consumption  in  1933  compared  with  6,719,643 
pounds  in  1932.  Stocks  on  hand  at  January  31,  1934,  amount  to  18,090,458 
pounds  compared  with  12,730,144  pounds  at  the  end  of  1932.  The  1934  figure 
represents  2%2  years'  supply,  based  on  average  deliveries  for  the  twelve  months 
January  1  to  December  31,  1932  and  1933. 

Although  the  increase  in  consumption  during  1933,  as  compared  with  1932, 
has  been  common  to  all  Empire  growths,  the  increase  in  the  case  of  Canadian 
tobacco  has  been  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  Empire  country. 
The  increase  has,  of  course,  been  mainly  in  the  flue-cured  type. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  1934,  however,  the  clearings  of  Canadian 
tobacco  have  shown  a  slightly  decreasing  tendency,  and  it  is  thought  that  this 
tendency  is  due  to  smaller  clearings  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 

The  prices  paid  to  Canadian  farmers  for  the  1933  crop  appear  to  be  definitely 
higher  than  for  the  1932  crop.  The  favourable  rate  of  sterling  exchange  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  ruling  when  the  1932  crop  was  sold  has,  however,  enabled 
English  importers  to  land  their  purchases  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  final  cost 
slightly  below  that  of  the  1932  crop. 

A  report  on  Canadian  flue-curecl  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  pub- 
lished in  August,  1933,  following  the  return  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Major,  Tobacco 
Specialist,  Tobacco  Division,  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  from  a  visit 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  report  should  be  read  by  all  Canadians  interested 
in  the  United  Kingdom  tobacco  trade  as  it  embodies  concisely  the  situation.  The 
following  conclusions  are  worthy  of  close  attention: — 

The  tobacco  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  present  in  a  transitional  stage.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  assurance  the  direction  of  future  develop- 
ments. In  'the  light  of  presently  known  facts,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  greaitest 
opportunity  for  the  Canadian  flue-cured  industry  lies  in  the  furnishing  of  high-grade  cigarette 
tobaccos.  It  is  probable  that  the  popular  cigarette  of  the  future  in  the  United  Kingdom 
market  will  be  predominantly  a  blend  of  Empire  bright  Virginias.  Similarity  of  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  have  combined  to  produce  a  tobacco  distinctively  Canadian,  but  never- 
theless closely  resembling  the  United  States  product  so  long  established  in  the  British  market. 
This  has  placed  Canada  in  a  favoured  position.  The  efforts  of  all  flue  growers  must  be 
directed  towards  the  production  of  a  greater  proportion  of  high-grade  cigarette  leaf  in  order 
to  maintain  and  consolidate  the  position  of  Canada  as  the  source  of  the  best-quality  Empire 
bright  Virginia.  The  reputation  of  the  Canadian  product  must  be  built  on  leaf  of  high 
quality,  well  graded  and  packed.   The  future  position  of  such  a  product  is  assured. 

TOTAL  EMPIRE  SUPPLIES 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  March  report  of  Messrs.  Frank 
Watson  «fc  Co.  Ltd.  and  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  having  been  obtained  from 
H.M.  Customs  and  Excise: — 

Total  Empire  imports  January  1  to  December  31,  1933.  amount  to  49.272,088 
pounds  compared  with  47,794,352  pounds  in  1932.  Imports  for  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1934,  of  leaf  and  strips  total  1,768,736  pounds  compared  with  4,748,638 
pounds  in  January,  1933.  Deliveries  for  home  consumption  for  1933  total  40.879,543 
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pounds  compared  >  with  36,970,053  pounds  for  1932.  Deliveries  for  home  con- 
sumption for  January,  1934,  amount  to  3,312,818  pounds  compared  with  2,957,374 
pounds  for  January,  1933. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  chief  foreign  source  of  supply  for  United  Kingdom  tobacco  is  the  United 
States.  The  following  are  the  quantities  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  since  1927: — 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

1927   177,441,802  1931   157.188,102 

1928   171.838,580  1932   125.290,090 

1929   205,279,535  1933   159,937,565 

1930   197,657,872 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  1929  still  remains  the  peak  year 
of  imports,  and  1932  the  lowest,  in  recent  years.  The  1933  figure  comprises 
10,300,297  pounds  of  stripped  leaf  valued  at  £636,145  and  149,637,268  pounds 
unstripped  valued  at  £7,636,926.  Messrs.  Frank  Watson  &  Co.  Ltd.  in  their 
March  report  estimate  the  following  number  of  years'  stocks  of  United  States 
tobacco  on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  follows:  Virginia  leaf,  1%2>  Vir- 
ginia strips,  2;  Western  leaf,  1%2  5  Western  strips,  2;  Maryland,  etc.,  %2- 
These  figures  are  based  on  average  deliveries  for  the  twelve  months  Januarv  1 
to  December  31,  1931,  1932  and  1933. 

Total  Clearances  and  Stocks. — The  following  are  the  quantities  cleared  for 
United  Kingdom  home  consumption  (after  deducting  drawback  returns),  and 
the  stocks  remaining  in  warehouses  on  December  31  in  each  year: — 

Cleared  Remaining  in 

for  Home  Warehouse. 

Consumption  December  31 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

1933                                                                         149.110.118  439,968.000 

1932                                                                            149.219.135  431.960,000 

1931                                                                          149.833.617  455.191.000 

1930                                                                         150,947,946  462,847.000 

1929                                                                            147.004,259  446.058.000 

1928                                                                            140,869,495  420,438,000 

The  following  are  statements  by  United  Kingdom  tobacco  importers  regard- 
ing United  States  supplies: — 

"As  regards  the  United  States  of  America,  up  till  the  beginning  of  1933  there  was  quite 
a  fair  accumulation  of  old  stocks,  but  as  world  conditions  steadily  improved  this  stock  was 
gradually  absorbed.  The  1933  crop  was  a  good  one  which  found  ready  buyers,  and  prices 
have  gradually  stiffened  for  most  grades,  especially  coloury  flue-cured  types  of  a  medium  to 
good  character." 

"  The  1933  Bright  crop  was  above  average  regarding  quality,  being  well  matured  and 
readily  appreciated.  With  the  United  States  Government  scheme  to  help  the  farmers, 
prices  were  very  considerably  higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  although  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  more  favourable  rate  of  exchange  that  was  in  force  the  previous  year  materi- 
ally discounted  this  advance  in  prices.  The  1934  crop  is  expected  to  be  restricted  to  500 
million  pounds,  and  if  of  average  quality  there  will  be  strong  competition  as  this  amount 
can  be  easily  absorbed,  and  the  high  prices  of  last  year  should  be  fully  maintained. 

"  The  Kentucky  or  Dark  Western  crops  are  reported  to  have  shown  a  big  decrease,  and 
containing  much  inferior  and  undesirable  tobacco,  but  the  outlet  on  this  market  has  been 
rapidly  diminishing  in  the  past  few  years,  partially  due  to  declining  consumption,  and  substi- 
tution of  Empire  tobaccos." 

PRICES 

Details  of  prices  for  the  year  under  review  from  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  HOPS 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  2,  1934. — The  last  report  dealing  with  the  hop  industry  in  the 
West  of  England  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1479  (June  4, 
1932).  Since  that  time  the  position  has  greatly  altered,  largely  owing  to  the 
decreased  excise  duty  on  beer. 

In  1929  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  hops  grown  in  England  were  being 
marketed  through  the  co-operative  selling  agency  of  English  Hop  Growers  Ltd., 
but  after  drastic  reductions  in  the  prices  of  the  1928  stock,  the  co-operative 
selling  agency  closed  down  at  the  end  of  August,  1929,  and  as  a  result  the 
English  crops  of  1929,  1930,  and  1931  were  handled  on  a  free  market.  During 
those  years,  both  under  the  co-operative  selling  agency  and  on  the  free  market, 
the  English  hop  grower  had  a  most  difficult  time  financially,  brought  about  by 
economic  pressure  and  the  high  taxation  on  beer. 

ENGLISH  HOPS  MARKETING  BOARD,  1932 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1931  included  a  scheme  for  regulating 
the  market  of  English  hops.  This  was  implemented  through  the  formation  of 
the  English  Hops  Marketing  Board  1932,  full  details  of  which  were  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1479  (June  4,  1932) . 

The  situation  this  year  is  complicated.  Briefly,  a  bill  is  before  Parliament 
to  enable  the  Hops  Marketing  Board  to  impose  quotas  (1)  on  English  produc- 
tion to  prevent  market  flooding;  (2)  on  imported  supplies.  The  Hops  Market- 
ing Board  was  successful  in  having  the  Bill  presented  in  the  latter  part  of  1933, 
but  a  Committee  of  Investigation  was  appointed  in  November,  1933,  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Acts,  1931  and  1933, 
to  consider  the  objections  of  the  Brewers'  Society  to  the  scale  of  values  placed 
by  the  Hops  Marketing  Board  in  October,  1933,  on  the  crop  of  that  year. 
Early  in  February,  1934,  the  Committee  reported  to  the  Minister  that  the  evi- 
dence and  arguments  placed  before  it  disclosed  no  justification  for  the  complaint 
of  the  Brewers'  Society. 

FURTHER  INVESTIGATION 

In  April,  1934,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  come  to  by  the  Hops 
Marketing  Board  and  the  Brewers'  Society  for  the  discussion  of  certain  matters 
supplementary  to  the  amendments  to  the  Hops  Marketing  Scheme,  1932,  which 
arc  now  before  Parliament,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  appointed  a  Provisional 
Committee  consisting  of  four  representatives  each  of  the  Hops  Marketing  Board 
and  the  Brewers'  Society,  and  three  independent  members.  The  purpose  of  the 
Provisional  Committee  is  to  consider,  in  principle,  the  following  matters: — 

(a)  Long-term  planning  in  the  production  of  hops; 

(b)  The  fixation  of  the  estimated  total  market  demand  for  hops  of  each  season; 

(c)  The  determination  of  prices,  with  reference  to  (i)  costs  of  production,  (ii)  the  rate 
of  profit  to  be  fixed,  having  regard  to  the  growers'  willingness  to  accept  a  fixed  rate 
provided  the  brewers  agree  to  purchase  not  less  than  the  quantity  put  forward  as 
their  firm  requirements  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  total  market  demand, 
(iii)  the  nature  of  ithe  undertaking  the  Brewers'  Society  are  able  to  give  in  this 
respect,  and  (iv)  the  marketability  of  the  crop; 

(d)  The  administration  of  the  "levy  fund,"  if  such  is  agreed  to  be  established;  and 

(e)  Any  other  relevant  question  which  the  Brewers'  Society  and  the  Hops  Marketing 
Board  may  agree  to  refer  to  the  committee; 

and,  having  done  so,  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  composition,  func- 
tions, and  machinery  of  a  Permanent  Committee  to  deal  with  these  questions. 
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THE  HOPS  DISPUTE 

A  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  objections  raised  by  the  brewers  to  the 
Hops  Marketing  Scheme  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  may  be  in  order. 
Ah  hough  complicated  in  character,  these  provisions  may  briefly  be  described  as 
an  attempt  to  allocate  to  each  registered  producer  who  grew  hops  in  1932  a  basic 
quota  equal  to  his  average  annual  quantity  of  hops  picked  during  the  five  years 
1928-32.  This  implies  that  any  one  wlio  wras  not  a  grower  of  hops  in  1932 
could  only  be  allocated  quotas  when  the  estimated  market  demand  exceeded 
the  existing  basic  quotas  by  10  per  cent — that  is,  by  about  25  per  cent  more 
than  the  present  output.  Even  so,  the  conditions  under  which  quotas  wrere  to 
be  allocated  to  new  growers  might  in  practice  prohibit  newcomers  from  entering 
upon  production,  since  any  increased  allocations  are  to  be  sold  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board,  a  preference  only  being  given  "  so  far  as  practicable"  to  those 
who  bid  highest  for  the  privilege  of  being  placed  on  the  register. 

Brewers  regard  the  quota  scheme  as  in  any  event  premature,  since,  as  far 
as  can  be  foreseen,  the  whole  of  the  1934  crop  will  be  absorbed  without  difficulty. 
But  such  crop  might  be  relatively  a  failure,  in  which  event  brewTers  contend 
that  they  would  find  themselves  wedged  between  a  marked  insufficiency  of 
home-grown  hops  and  the  need  for  competing  in  the  wrorld  markets  for  supplies, 
and  having  to  meet  the  high  import  duty  of  £4  per  cwt.  on  foreign  hops  and 
£2  13s.  4d.  on  British  Empire  hops. 

The  brewers  affirm  that  the  quota  system  over-rides  the  principle  involved 
in  these  import  duties,  which  were  instituted  to  protect  the  English  hop  grower 
from  a  flooding  of  the  market  at  home  when  world  production  was  high.  Their 
contention  is  that,  as  the  only  consumers  of  hops,  they  should  not  be  subject  to 
an  import  duty,  to  be  paid  by  them,  on  hops  not  growm  in  this  country,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  freedom  to  grow  hops  in  England  is  virtually  withheld  from 
all  but  those  who  were  growers  in  1932.  The  Hops  Marketing  Board — which 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  buy  and  sell  hops  and  to  fix  the  price  at  which  they 
should  be  sold — is  composed  of  eighteen  members,  and  it  is  the  complaint  of  the 
brewers  that  fifteen  members  of  it  are  either  hop  growlers  or  are  associated  with 
the  hop  industry. 

ENGLISH  HOP  ACREAGE 

With  the  reduction  in  the  excise  duty,  coupled  wTith  the  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  demand  for  hops  has  been  substantially  increased, 
and  English  hop  growers  are  again  increasing  the  acreage  under  cultivation. 
In  1932  there  were  16,531  acres  under  cultivation,  and  in  1933  the  acreage  was 
16,895.  While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  1934  acreage  at  this  early  date,  a 
further  increase  is  considered  certain,  and  prominent  importers  believe  that 
such  increase  will  amount  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  1933  acreage. 

hop  imports 

Accounts  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
recent  calendar  years  show  quantities  and  values  of  imported  hops  as  follows:  — 

1929  1930  1931  1932  1933 

Total  imports  ..  ..Cwts.  67,900  18.873  55,055  17.711  47.881 
Total  values  £    357,157       239,875       230,503       110,170  546.807 

Imports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1934  totalled  11,858  cwts.  valued  at 
£138,797  as  compared  with  2,753  cwts.  valued  at  £20,820  and  6,646  cwts.  valued 
at  £38,454  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1933  and  1932  respectively. 

The  chief  source  of  supply  is  the  United  States;  other  contributors  are 
Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Belgium,  Yugoslavia,  and  Canada. 
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HOP  PRICES  , 

Some  indication  of  the  enormous  change  in  the  price  of  English  hops  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  average  prices  per  cwt.  in  recent  years:  1929, 
£3;  1930,  £4;  1931,  £o  (these  figures  cover  years  before  the  Hops  Marketing 
Board  came  into  operation)  ;  1932,  £9;  1933,  £16  10s. 

Through  inadvertence,  the  brewers  were  partly  responsible  for  the  very 
high  level  of  prices  in  1933.  The  Hops  Marketing  Board  sent  out  a  question- 
naire through  the  merchants  to  the  brewers  asking  for  their  estimated  require- 
ments for  1933.  In  order  to  cover  themselves,  the  total  estimate  sent  in  was 
350,000  cwts.,  whereas  their  actual  requirements  were  in  the  vicinity  of  250,000 
cwts.  This,  coupled  with  an  actual  crop  of  216,000  cwts.,  made  the  market 
prices  rise  rapidly. 

The  price  range  for  1933  was  from  £14  to  £18  per  cwt.,  less  commission  and 
charges  to  the  hop  merchants.  American  hops  were  sold  to  importers  at  from 
£11  to  £14,  duty  paid. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  the  1934  prices  will  be,  but  an  average  price 
of  £12  per  cwt.  delivered  Worcester,  with  top  prices  around  £15,  is  looked  upon 
as  probable. 

Offers  of  Canadian  hops  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  33  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.,  to  which  importers  have  to  add  approximately  20s.  per  cwt.  to  cover 
freight  charges.  Oregon  hops,  1934  crop,  are  now  being  offered  at  30  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  These  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  £4  per  cwt.  as  against  the  preferen- 
tial duty  of  £2  13s.  4d.  on  Canadian  hops. 

CANADIAN   IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  HOPS 

Imports  into  Canada  of  United  Kingdom  hops  and  exports  of  Canadian 
hops  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ended  March  31,  1929-1933:  — 


Imports  Exports 

Lbs.  $            Lbs.  $ 

1929                                                         198,482  25,680  307.240  90.189 

1930                                                         226,684  22,485  232.272  62.704 

1931                                                         549,898  30.381  196.393  45.802 

1932                                                         128.948  38.571         42.191  4.876 

1933                                                      159,735  22,587         54,032  10,742 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  hops  imported  by  Canada 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  more  than  double  the  value  of  Canadian  hops 
exported  to  this  country  in  1933. 

TOTAL  CANADIAN  IMPORTS 

The  following  shows  the  total  imports  into  Canada,  and  Canadian  imports 
from  the  United  States,  tor  the  years  ended  March  31,  1929-33: — 


Total  Imports  Imports  from  U.S.A. 

Lbs.              $  Lbs.  $ 

1929                                                  2.399.294  682,493  1.625.829  445.441 

1930                                                 2.802.861  580.162  1.442.831  307,249 

1931                                                  2.746.277  408.710  1.019.731  201.166 

1932                                                    1,039.434  197.223  212.5(14  48.916 

1933                                                    686.075  122,398  36,699  7,503 


The  chief  countries  supplying  hops  to  the  Dominion  are  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Danzig. 
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HINTS  TO  CANADIAN  SHIPPERS 

The  following  are  replies  to  questions  which  are  occasionally  asked  as  to 
United  Kingdom  market  conditions  for  Canadian  hops:  

Type  Required. — The  type  most  saleable  is  hops  with  a  large  flower  (it  is 
really  the  fruit)  with  the  flavour  of  the  best  English  hops.  Hops  with  the 
American  flavour  (black  currant)  would,  aided  by  the  preference,  sell  if  lower 
m  price  than  the  American.  The  bulk  of  British  Columbia  hops  used  in  this 
country  arc  of  the  11  fuggle  "  type. 

Packing. — In  single  uncompressed  bales.  American  and  Canadian  hops  are 
shipped  in  bales  of  200  pounds.  Continental,  including  Hamburg,  are  3^  cwts. 
each  or  approximately  400  pounds. 

Samples. — The  usual-sized  sample  is  6  by  4  by  4  inches.  This  would  do  to 
oiler  by,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  bulk  samples  which  are 
supplied  to  the  purchaser. 

CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES 

Canadian  hops  are  well  liked  and  have  a  high  reputation  in  the  Worcester 
area,  and  samples  from  growers  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Bristol.  These  will  be  placed  before  importers  in  this  territory. 
Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  either  in  dollars  or  sterling/ 

Considering  the  present  high  prices,  coupled  with  the  heavier  duty  on 
foreign  imported  supplies,  Canadian  hops  should  have  a  better  opening  than 
ever  this  year.  Furthermore,  the  exchange  situation  is  very  favourable  to 
Canadian  producers. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND, 
SOUTH  WALES,  AND  SOUTH  MIDLANDS 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  11,  1934. — An  examination  of  statistical  data,  shipping- 
returns,  and  other  commercial  reports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  bears  out 
the  forecast  of  improved  trading  conditions  in  this  area  as  reported  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1570  (March  3,  1934).  The  West  of  England 
and  South  Midlands  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  upward  business  trend, 
but  South  Wales  has  not  shared  to  the  same  extent  in  these  improved  condi- 
tions. Conditions  in  the  South  Wales  collieries  are  still  very  depressed.  There 
were  57,463  insured  persons  registered  as  unemployed  in  the  collieries  of  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  at  March  19  of  this  year.  This  represents  36*9  per  cent 
of  the  total,  which  is  an  increase  of  0-6  per  cent  over  the  previous  month  and 
0-4  per  cent  over  March,  1933. 

In  the  important  Welsh  tinplate  industry  unemployment  has  declined 
recently,  but  is  still  very  bad.  The  percentage  of  insured  workpeople  unem- 
ployed, including  those  temporarily  disengaged,  was  35-2  at  March  19,  1934, 
as  compared  with  40-3  at  February  19,  and  34  at  March  20,  1933. 

Bank  clearings  have  increased  in  all  the  provincial  centres.  The  auto- 
motive and  light  engineering  trades  are  flourishing,  and  there  has  been  an 
encouraging  growth  in  retail  sales  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

retail  trade 

Total  retail  sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  were  higher  in  every  district 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Sales  of  food 
and  perishables  increased  by  4  per  cent,  while  sales  of  general  merchandise 
increased  by  5-1  per  cent.   In  the  area  classified  in  Board  of  Trade  publications 
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as  "South  of  England"  (which  includes  the  territory  covered  by  this  office), 
the  increase  this  year  in  retail  sales  for  all  classes  of  merchandise  over  the  first 
quarter  of  1933  was  4-5  per  cent.  The  various  classes  of  merchandise  affected 
by  the  improved  marketing  conditions  in  this  area  included  men's  and  boys' 
wear,  furniture  and  household  furnishings,  sports  and  travelling  goods,  fancy 
goods,  hardware,  women's  wear,  household  goods,  foodstuffs,  and  perishables. 
In  a  few  dress  materials  and  certain  classes  of  piece-goods  there  were  decreases 
in  retail  sales  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  but  the  decline  was  of 
relatively  little  importance. 

Employment  in  the  retail  trade  in  this  territory  shows  an  increase  of  from 
3  to  4  per  cent  over  the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  although  there  was  a  seasonal 
decline  in  employment  following  the  fourth  quarter  of  1933. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Aggregate  bank  clearings  for  the  principal  provincial  cities  from  January  1 
to  April  28, 1934,  amounted  to  £530,487,000  as  against  £500,621,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1933,  an  increase  of  £29,866,000.  The  West  of  England  and 
the  South  Midlands  share  substantially  in  this  increase.  Total  clearings  for 
Birmingham  from  January  1  to  April  28,  1934,  were  £40,891,000  as  against 
£37,976,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933;  for  Bristol,  £20,428,000  com- 
pared with  £17.847,000;  and  for  Leicester,  £11,363,000  as  compared  with 
£10,854,000. 

Recent  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  show  a  slow  but  steady 
reduction  in  the  number  of  insured  persons  unemployed  in  Great  Britain  at 
March  19,  1934,  as  compared  with  the  number  unemployed  at  March  20,  1933, 
and  March  21,  1932.  In  all  industries  there  were  at  March  19  of  this  year 
2,160,358  insured  persons  unemployed  or  17-1  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  this 
represents  a  decrease  of  4-6  per  cent  over  the  previous  March  and  3-5  per  cent 
over  the  figure  for  March,  1932.  These  decreases  in  unemployment  are  spread, 
though  unevenly,  over  the  whole  industrial  field.  Detailed  statistics  published 
this  month  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  show,  industry  by  industry,  the  number 
of  insured  persons  unemployed  at  March  19,  1934,  with  increases  and  decreases 
as  compared  with  a  month  earlier,  a  year  before,  and  two  years  before.  In 
practically  every  industry  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  unemployment,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  industries  located  in  this  territory. 

A  recent  local  unemployment  index  o;ives  the  following  percentages  of 
insured  persons  unemployed  at  April  23,  1934,  for  the  counties  included  in  this 
trade  territory:  Cornwall,  19*9  per  cent;  Devonshire,  13-6;  Gloucestershire, 
18-5;  Leicestershire,  9-8;  Northamptonshire,  11-9;  Rutlandshire,  17-5;  Walsall 
and  Wolverhampton  (in  Staffordshire),  17-2  and  16-2  respectively;  Warwick- 
shire, 7-4;  Wiltshire.  9-8;  Worcestershire,  12-7;  Brecknockshire,  50-5;  Cardi- 
ganshire, 28-5;  Carmarthenshire,  22-7;;  Glamorganshire,  37*4;  Monmouth- 
shire, 37-2;  Pembrokeshire,  33-3;  and  Radnorshire,  13-9  per  cent.  With  the 
exception  of  Pembrokeshire,  where  there  was  an  increase  of  1-6  per  cent  in 
unemployment  over  April  of  last  year,  returns  from  all  other  counties  showed 
a  decrease  of  unemployment  in  varying  decrees. 

WELSH  COAL  TRADE 

Exports  of  Welsh  coal  to  France  and  other  Continental  countries  have  been 
disappointing,  and  reports  from  Cardiff  do  not  indicate  any  speedy  improvement 
of  the  situation.  Colliery  order  books  for  the  end  of  April  and  early  May  are 
poorly  filled  and  buyers  abroad  have  shown  less  interest  in  bookings  for  distant 
dates.  There  have  been,  however,  some  heavy  shipments  of  Welsh  anthracite 
to  Canada  recently. 
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Separate  statistics  for  South  Wales  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  tonnage 
of  coal  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  899,000 
tons  (9  per  cent)  less  than  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1933,  and  somewhat  less 
than  in  the  firsl  quarter  of  last  year,  the  decline  in  value  of  exports  compared 
with  a  year  ago  being  nearly  3  per  cent.  Exports  in  March  (2,943,000  tons) 
were  416,000  tons  less  than  in  February,  and  353.000  tons  less  than  in  March, 
L933.  The  average  value  of  the  coal  exported  during  March  was  15s.  7d.  per 
ton,  being  the  lowest  figure  recorded  in  recent  years,  and  comparing  with 
L5s.  lOd.  in  February  and  16s.  Id.  a  year  ago.  The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  as 
bunkers  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  and  on  fishing  vessels  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1934  was  slightly  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1933.  but  was  seasonally  less  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  1933. 

WELSH  TIN  PLATE  TRADE 

In  order  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  home-canned  goods,  Welsh  tin- 
plate  firms  are  promoting  a  competition  to  determine  the  most  popular  brands 
of  British  tinned  products,  and  in  this  respect  the  manufacturers  have  enlisted 
the  co-operation  of  South  Wales  grocers.  The  British  canning  industry  has 
made  enormous  strides  in  recent  years  and  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
economic  life  of  South  Wales. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  published  annual  accounts  of  the  four  group  railway  companies  for 
the  year  1933  show  that  the  gross  receipts,  which  persistently  declined  through- 
out the  previous  three  years,  have  now  taken  an  upward  turn,  being  £165,102,466. 
an  increase  of  £136,279  over  1932.  An  additional  improvement  is  shown  in  the 
reduced  revenue  expenditure  of  £138,744,683 — a  saving  of  £2,332,859  compared 
with  the  previous  year;  net  receipts  are  accordingly  nearly  £2,500,000  higher. 

The  railway  companies  serving  this  territory  are  the  London  Midland  and 
Scottish,  and  the  Great  Western.  The  annual  statements  of  these  companies 
show  gratifying;  increases  in  revenue  and  traffic  over  previous  years.  The  gross 
receipts  from  the  Great  Western*  Railway  were  £59,299  higher,  while  revenue 
expenditure  was  £388.899  lower  than  in  1932.  making  an  increase  of  £448,198  in 
railway  net  receipts.  The  results  obtained  from  the  ancillary  businesses,  how- 
ever, had  the  effect  of  reducing  this  improvement  to  £420,861  for  railway 
businesses. 

During  the  financial  year  1933  the  London  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway 
reduced  expenditure  by  £1,133,605  and  showed  an  improvement  of  £928,645  in 

net  receipts. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  BUDGET 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  10,  1934.— The  third  Budget  of  the  Irish  Free  State  Govern- 
ment was  placed  before  the  Dail  last  night.  The-  Minister  of  Finance,  in  intro- 
ducing it,  began  his  financial  statement  by  disclosing  a  surplus  of  £1,355,000  in 
revenue  (£30^229,182)  over  administrative  expenditure  (£28,874,298)  during  the 
past  year  and,  having  followed  the  established  practice  of  providing  for  capital 
and  non-recurrent  expenditure  by  borrowing  during  1934-35,  he  announced  a  dis- 
posable surplus  of  £1,202,000.  This  surplus  is  to  be  distributed  on  social  schemes 
(the  provision  of  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans,  by  additional  expenditure  on 
relief  works,  and  by  a  grant  for  housing  in  the  Gaelic-speaking  areas),  and  by  the 
reduction  of  taxation  (income  tax  by  6d.  in  the  pound,  making  the  standard  rate 
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4s.  6d.,  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea  of  4d.  per  pound,  and  an  increased  rebate  of 
2d.  in  the  pound  on  home-grown  tobacco),  leaving  a  small  surplus  of  £2,750  for 
next  year.  In  a  review  of  the  whole  financial  situation,  the  Minister  pointed  out 
that  every  single  tax  had  produced  more  than  the  estimate,  particularly  those 
taxes  which  reflected  the  well-being  of  the  community  as  a  whole — the  duties  on 
motor  cars,  tea,  petrol,  cinematograph  films,  and  beer,  and  the  entertainment  tax. 
The  Minister  examined  fully  the  debt  position  and  showed  that  when  the  present 
Government  came  into  office  the  public  debt  was  £22,484,000,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  it  was  £17,027,000 — a  reduction  of  £5,460,000  in  two  years. 

The  large  Budget  surplus  came  as  a  great  surprise,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  widespread  impression  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  taxa- 
tion. 

Twenty-four  financial  resolutions  make  up  the  Budget,  and  cover  a  wide 
range  of  articles  on  which  higher  taxation  is  levied  in  most  cases.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  new  direct  taxation;  most  of  the  numerous  items  are  covered  by 
new  or  altered  customs  duties,  which  come  into  effect  to-day  and  will  be  reported 
on  fully  at  a  later  date.  The  guiding  principle  seems  to  have  been  the  protection 
of  local  industries  and  assembly  plants,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  con- 
sumption in  larger  measure  of  home  produce. 


MARKET  FOR   DRIED  PEAS   IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  4,  1934. — Imports  of  dried  peas  into  the  United  Kingdom 
average  79,000  tons  per  annum,  of  which  it  is  estimated  9,000  tons  are  con- 
sumed in  Scotland.  These  figures  include  split  peas,  which,  however,  do  not 
form  more  than  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Japan  has  long  been  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and  has  shipped  on  the 
average  during  the  last  few  years  about  22,000  tons  per  annum  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Netherlands  follow  with  an  annual  average  of  21,000  tons,  and  India  with 
8,200  tons.  Poland,  Germany,  Belgium,  Hungary,  China,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Canada  (320  tons  valued  at  £10,391  in  1932)  are  other  sources  of 
supply. 

Japanese  marrowfat  peas  are  well  liked  in  this  country,  and  it  is  usually 
only  when  these  are  scarce  and  dear  that  buyers  turn  to  other  kinds.  Dutch 
blue  peas,  however,  have  been  in  increasing  demand  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  now  compete  with  Japanese  for  first  place. 

Canadian  blue  peas  have  been  practically  unknown  in  this  country  since 
the  War.  Just  over  a  year  ago,  as  Japanese  marrowfats  were  high  in  price  and 
a  short  crop  was  anticipated,  a  certain  amount  of  business  was  transacted  at 
the  time  by  Canadian  shippers.  During  the  past  year,  however,  the  price  of 
Japanese  peas  has  dropped  from  25s.  to  16s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f.,  while  the  price  of 
Dutch  peas  has  come  down  from  £22  to  approximately  £13  per  ton  (2,240 
pounds)  c.i.f.  Consequently  Canadian  dried  peas  must  now  be  offered  at  less 
than  £13  per  ton  c.i.f.  in  order  to  attract  business.  No  peas  will  be  required  in 
Scotland  until  about  September  of  this  year. 

There  is  no  demand  in  Scotland  for  yellow  peas  or  Victoria  white  peas. 
The  demand  is  divided  between  marrowfats  and  blue  (or  green)  peas.  It  is 
essential  that  offerings  should  not  contain  white  or  yellow  peas.  The  trade 
require  them  as  large  as  possible — all  green  in  colour.  They  are  usually  shipped 
in  100-pound  or  112-pound  jute  bags. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  13,  1934. — Farming  conditions  in  South  Africa  are 
improving  steadily.  There  is  good  grazing  for  live  stock  and  sufficient  rainfall 
for  the  majority  of  the  growing  crops.  The  latter  are  progressing  favourably, 
while  wool  prices,  which  are  of  such  importance  to  the  South  African  farmer, 
have  shown  a  remarkable  recovery  since  the  beginning  of  1933.  This  is  due  not 
only  to  improved  world  prices,  but  also  to  the  thousands  of  animals  lost  in  the 
drought.  The  average  price  for  wool  has  risen  from  4 -2d.  per  pound  in  1933 
to  over  7-7d.  per  pound  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  To  appreciate  the 
value  of  wool  in  the  South  African  economic  system,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  second  in  importance  to  gold  production. 

WHEAT  IMPORTING 

The  wheat  farmers  are  preparing  to  plant  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  in  his  budget  speech,  stated  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
allow  larger  importations  of  wheat  into  South  Africa  this  year  on  account  of 
the  short  crops  in  the  Northern  provinces. 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  maize  crop  is  1,835,100  bags  of  200  pounds. 
This  is  double  last  year's  production,  but  is  below  expectations.  There  are  still 
many  dangers  ahead,  including  drought,  early  frost,  and  locusts.  Prices  of  oats 
have  been  somewhat  depressed,  due  to  the  expectation  of  a  large  maize  crop. 
Sugar  production  for  1933-1934  is  placed  at  391,173  short  tons  as  compared 
with  358,905  short  tons  in  1932-1933.  Sales  to  the  end  of  February  are  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  same  period  1  ast  year. 

Deciduous  fruit  production  has  shown  a  substantial  increase  over  last  year, 
and  shipments  for  this  season  are  already  about  700,000  parcels  or  packages  in 
excess  of  the  same  period  last  year.  Dried  fruit  shipments  are  also  running 
ahead  of  last  season. 

LIVE  STOCK 

During  the  last  four  months  swine  fever  is  reported  to  have  killed  off  large 
numbers  of  swine,  which  is  resulting  in  a  bacon  shortage.  Imports  of  the  latter 
as  a  result  are  increasing.  There  is  also  an  outbreak  of  blue  tongue  on  sheep 
farms,  and  horse  sickness  is  prevalent  in  some  districts.  The  heavy  rains  after 
the  drought  are  reported  to  be  the  cause.  On  the  whole,  however,  live  stock 
has  shown  considerable  improvement  since  November  last  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  export  subsidies  now  in  existence  on  wool, 
meat,  hides  and  skins,  maize,  fresh  and  dried  fruit  will  be  continued  for  another 
year,  but  that  starting  on  June  1,  1935,  these  subsidies  will  be  gradually  with- 
drawn by  the  Government  so  as  to  completely  disappear  over  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  exception  to  this  is  the  subsidy  on  meat,  which  will  continue  as 
before,  in  order  to  help  the  industry  develop  an  export  trade  in  chilled  meat, 
before  announcing  any  change  in  the  subsidy  payments. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  MEAT  SKEWERS 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  11,  1934. — Although  there  are  no  statistics  available 
showing  imports  into  the  Union  of  wooden  meat  skewers,  investigations  show 
that  quite  an  appreciable  business  is  done  in  this  article.  There  are  at  least 
twelve  large  cold  storage  concerns  in  the  country  handling  meat  and  other  perish- 
ables whose  requirements  of  skewers  must  total  in  quantity  anything  from 
10,000,000  to  15,000,000  annually,  and  in  value  from  £2,000*  to  £3,000.  The 
largest  Cape  Town  importer,  for  instance,  places  orders  several  times  a  year 
for  quantities  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  and  the  requirements  of  a  Johannesburg 
concern  average  160  cases  of  8,000  skewers  each  per  annum. 

The  principal  suppliers  of  these  skewers  are  Australia,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada.  At  the  present  time  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  business  is 
going  to  Australian  manufacturers,  mainly,  it  must  be  stated,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  Australian  sterling  is  at  a  discount  of  approximately  25  per  cent  in 
terms  of  South  African  currency.  The  South  African  customs  duty  on  wooden 
skewers  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  irrespective  of  origin,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  exchange  advantage,  importers  in  the  Union  can  land  Australian  skewers, 
which  are  priced  at  about  4s.  (Australian)  per  1,000  f.o.b.  Melbourne,  at  5s. 
(South  African).  Recent  Canadian  offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  work  out  at 
anywhere  from  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  (South  African)  per  1,000  landed,  for  the  same  size 
of  skewer,  at  present  exchange  rates  between  Canada  and  South  Africa. 

The  sizes  in  principal  demand  are  (in  inches):  4^  by  -fy,  6  by  \}  7  by  J, 
8  by  ^,  8  by  and  9  by  T}%,  but  the  8-inch  skewer  undoubtedly  commands  the 
greatest  sale.  South  African  importers  prefer  the  skewTers  to  be  tied  in  bundles 
of  100,  and  packed  in  cartons  containing  1,000  skewers  each.  The  cartons  in 
turn  should  be  packed  in  cases  holding  anywhere  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
cartons,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  skewer.  One  Australian  supplier,  how- 
ever, offers  hickory  skewers  packed  in  cartons  of  250,  a  case  containing  5,000 
skewers,  8-inch  size. 

Prices  paid  for  Australian  skewers  vary  with  the  quantity  ordered,  but 
importers  are  receiving  offers  for  8-inch  skewers  at  from  4s.  10^d.  to  5s.  Hd. 
(Australian)  per  1,000  f.o.b.  Melbourne,  and  one  purchaser  recently  placed  a 
very  large  order  at  4s.  per  1,000  f.o.b.  Melbourne.  It  must  be  remembered,  more- 
ever,  that  these  quotations  are  subject  to  a  25  per  cent  exchange  discount.  Cana- 
dian quotations  submitted  to  date  range  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  1,000  c.i.f.  South 
African  ports  for  8-inch  maple  skewers,  but  although  the  Canadian  article  is 
well  and  favourably  known,  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  no  chance  against  present 
Australian  competition.  Strangely  enough,  United  States  quotations  upon  maple 
skewers  are  slightly  more  favourable  than  Canadian,  but  they  are  still  a  long 
way  out  as  compared  with  Australian  hickory. 

With  the  rising  cost  of  raw  materials,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Canadian 
suppliers  can  bring  their  prices  into  line,  but  if  Australian  exchange  were  to  return 
to  anything  like  parity,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  this  business  would 
return  to  Canada. 

It  is  suggested  that  any  Canadian  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
prices  quoted  above  would  be  best  advised  to  appoint  a  representative  operating 
on  a  commission  basis  who  enjoys  a  good  connection  with  the  cold  storage  con- 
cerns operating  in  the  Union  and  with  tlie  several  firms  specializing  in  butchers' 
requisites  and  machinery,  and  who  could  submit  quotations  to  them  all  from 
time  to  time.  Prices  quoted  would  therefore  require  to  provide  for  a  selling 
commission  of  5  per  cent.  One  importer  has  suggested  thai  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  have  Canadian  quotations  in  sterling,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  NORWAY  IN  1933 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  krone  equals  $0-268  ait  par;    one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;    one  metric  ton 

equals  2,204-6  pounds) 

Oslo,  April  26,  1934. — After  the  disastrous  fall  in  the  export  trade  of  Norway 
during  1931  as  a  result  of  the  general  strike  and  lockout  resulting  in  an 
unfavourable  trade  balance  equivalent  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  export  trade, 
the  year  1932  saw  industry  again  in  production,  which,  although  considerably 
-mailer  than  during  1930,  temporarily  resuscitated  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 
Import  restrictions  and  the  development  of  a  strong  nationalistic  sentiment  in 
favour  of  buying  at  home  greatly  reduced  imports.  These  agencies,  together 
with  an  extended  production  and  export  as  the  result  of  easier  markets  in  some 
lines  and  better  prices,  brought  in  1933  the  visible  unfavourable  trade  balance 
to  a  lower  level. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  past  three  years  indicate  the  effect  of  these 
various  factors  on  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation: — 

Unfavourable 
Imports     Exports  Balance 
Figures  in  1,000  Kroner 

1931    861,371       466.472  394,899 

1932    690,376       568.591  121,785 

1933    663,325       557,702  105,623 

Prior  to  1931,  returns  from  shipping  usually  more  than  compensated  for  the 
unfavourable  trade  balance,  but  in  1931  and  1932  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  ship- 
ping was  laid  up.  In  1933  the  situation  was  about  the  same  during  the  first  six 
months,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  position  improved  considerably 
although  freight  rates  continued  on  a  very  low  level.  The  fillip  given  to  ship- 
ping, however,  affected  favourably  the  whole  trade  position. 


imports 

With  a  reduction  in  value  of  only  27  million  kroner  from  the  total  of  690 
millions  imported  during  the  previous  year,  it  is  evident  that  only  small  reduc- 
tions would  be  noted  among  the  individual  groups  of  products  comprising  the 
twenty-five  groups  indicated  in  the  statistics  issued  by  the  Norwegian  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  As  might  be  expected,  further  declines  in  imports  from 
the  totals  reached  in  1932  took  place  among  luxury  lines  and  in  most  of  the 
manufactured  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  raw  products  among 
the  groups  comprising  grains,  seeds,  yarns,  minerals  and  metals,  maintained  or 
even  improved  their  position  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  In  some  cases 
this  improvement  is  attributable  to  the  increased  volume  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  raw  products  into  finished  products  which  has  characterized  the  past 
three  years  in  particular. 

Imports  into  Norivay,  1932  and  1933 

The  following  table  covering  the  twenty-five  groups  indicated  presents  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  comparative  imports  during  1932  and  1933: — 

1933  1932 

1,000  Kr.  1,000  Kr. 

358  250 

7.855  9.152 

58.230  60.255 

15,209  1 4.041 

32.315  37.158 

44,241  48,040 


Live  animals  

Animal  foodstuffs  .  . 

Grain  products  

Seed  and  feeding  stuffs 
Fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  . 
Colonial  goods  
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Imports  into  Norvmy,  1932  and  1933 — Concluded 


1933 
1,000  Kr. 


1932 
1.000  Kr. 


Spirits  and  other  products  of  fermentation  

Spun  goods   

Yarn  and  thread,  rope,  ete  

Manufactured  textile  goods  

Hair,  feathers,  skins,  bone  and  other  animal  substances 

Manufactures  of  hair,  skins,  bone,  etc  

Fats,  oils,  tar,  rubber  and  similar  substances  

Manufactures  of  fats,  oils,  rubber,  etc  

Timber  

Woodenware,  mostly  manufactured  

Dyes  and  paints  

Wood-pulp,  paper  and  manufactures  thereof  

Other  vegetable  substances  and  manufactures  thereof.  . 

Minerals,  raw  and  partly  manufactured  

Minerals,  manufactures  

Metals,  raw  and  partly  manufactured  

Metals,  manufactures  

Ships,  carriages,  machines,  etc  

Ships  alone  

Goods  not  included  in  the  above  group  


10,979 
8,579 
28,241 
69.905 
12.572 
3,795 
47.700 
9.040 
6.701 
5,341 
6.892 
9.020 
7.052 
81,426 
30,802 
34.266 
41,944 
80,838 
23,085 
10,024 


10,082 
8,841 
27.768 
76,364 
14.746 
5.124 
52,782 
9.387 
13,026 
6,625 
6,765 
7.324 
8,396 
75,132 
35,287 
31.312 
41.313 
81,426 
21,959 
9.180 


Total  imports 


663,325 


690,376 


The  foregoing  table  indicates  the  broad  lines  into  which  imports  are  divided; 
but  the  following  classification  is  set  out  in  order  to  show  the  trade  in  those 
products  in  which  Canadian  exporters  are  interested,  either  directly  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  trade  trends,  and  to  show  the  basic  necessities  of  Norwegian 
import. 


The  great  reduction  in  value  of  the  imports  falling  within  this  group,  which 
was  so  noticeable  during  1932,  has  not  been  maintained  although  a  reduction 
from  9,152,000  kroner  to  7,855,000  kroner  took  place  during  the  year.  Among 
meats  the  greatest  and  only  important  reduction  was  in  salted  mutton  from 
5,501,905  kilos  to  671,346  kilos.  Fish  was  reduced  from  4,764,673  kilos  to  3,062,- 
294  kilos,  while  among  dairy  products  there  is  only  a  slight  change  with  the 
exception  of  cheese,  which  has  continued  its  downward  trend  in  imports  from 
254,978  kilos  in  1931  to  108,657  kilos  in  1932  and  to  86,917  kilos  in  1933.  The 
batter  price  situation  throughout  the  year  has  affected  the  production  of  mar- 
garine and  as  a  result  the  importation  of  oleo  stock  (premier  jus,  etc.)  shows  a 
substantial  reduction  from  1,846,307  kilos  to  1,498,337  kilos.  Neutral  lard  has 
also  been  affected  adversely  with  respect  to  its  imports  throughout  the  past  year 
by  the  butter  market,  the  imports  falling  from  216,593  kilos  to  128,990  kilos. 


The  price  factor  has  again  played  an  important  part  in  connection  with  the 
importation  of  wheat  during  the  past  year — 168,656  tons  compared  with  147,771 
tons  in  1932.  The  fall  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  barley  continued — 12,491  tons 
compared  with  18,993  tons  in  1932;  those  of  maize  increased — 168,656  tons  as 
against  147,771  tons.  An  increase  in  the  imports  of  rye,  probably  directly 
attributable  to  the  low  prices  obtaining  throughout  mo.st  of  the  year  for  Polish 
and  German  rye,  was  recorded — 130,671  tons  in  1932  and  137,182  tons  in  1933. 
Wheat  flour  imports  increased  slightly  from  the  1932  figures  of  48,406  tons  to 
50,320  tons,  but  were  at  least  15,000  tons  less  than  in  cither  of  the  two  previous 
years.  Despite  the  increases  in  volume  for  most  of  the  products  in  this  group, 
depressed  prices  made  for  a  slight  reduction  in  the  value  of  all  the  products 
included  in  it,  the  comparative  figures  being  60,255,000  kroner  in  1932  and 
58,230,000  kroner  in  1933.  Rye  flour,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  domestic 
rye  milling  industry,  is  of  no  importance  in  so  far  as  imports  arc  concerned. 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


GRAINS 
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FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  COLONIAL  PRODUCTS 

Citrus  fruits  continue  to  bulk  large  among  the  import  statistics,  and  a 
further  increase  in  volume  over  that  recorded  in  1932  was  indicated.  Fresh 
apples  and  pears,  which  are  subject  to  a  high  tariff  and  of  which  domestic  pro- 
duction is  increasing,  fell  from  3,425,924  kilos  to  2,295,818  kilos.  All  other  types 
of  fresh  fruits  indicated  declines;  dried  fruits  also  were  reduced  in  import  volume 
from  947  195  kilos  to  855,116  kilos.  Canned  fruits  showed  a  slight  increase  from 
162,250  kilos  to  168,021  kilos.  Among  vegetables  the  most  important  reductions 
were  noted  for  all  types  of  cabbage,  the  total  imports  of  which  were  853,408  kilos 
as  compared  with  3,315,084  kilos;  and  in  carrots,  the  imports  of  which  (119,552 
kilos)  were  less  than  10  per  cent  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  domestic 
production  of  potatoes  was  slightly  less  than  during  the  previous  year,  and 
imports  increased  from  20,000  kilos  to  635,000  kilos,  but  that  is  not  a  large 
figure  compared  with  the  domestic  production  and  consumption.  Imports  of 
potato  meal  continued  to  decline  and  assumed  an  unimportant  place  in  the  statis- 
tics, the  comparative  figures  being  956,630  kilos  in  1931,  107,459  kilos  in  1932, 
and  38,712  kilos  in  1933.  Among  colonial  products  imports  of  rice,  sago,  coffee, 
tea,  tobacco,  and  sugar  showed  only  slight  changes,  except  that,  with  respect  to 
the  last  named,  over  3,000,000  pounds  were  credited  to  Canada  in  1933  as  against 
a  negligible  quantity  in  previous  years.  The  reduction  in  value  of  the  total 
imports  of  fruit  and  vegetables  amounted  to  4,733,000  kroner  from  the  total 
value  of  37,158,000  kroner  in  1932,  while  colonial  products  were  reduced  from 
48,040,000  kroner  in  1932  to  44,241,000  in  1933. 

RUBBER  AND  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

Despite  a  serious  fire  which  during  the  early  summer  almost  destroyed  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  factories  manufacturing  rubber  products  in 
Norway,  production  has  not  suffered  any  serious  setback  and,  well  protected  by 
the  tariff,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  country. 
Cheap  footwear  and  other  products  from  Japan  have,  however,  made  inroads 
into  the  market,  which  are  reflected  in  the  imports  of  footwear — 297,826  kilos  in 
1932  and  453,878  kilos  in  1933.  The  fire  already  mentioned  affected  somewhat 
the  imports  of  raw  rubber  and  balata,  which  fell  from  1,447,761  kilos  to  1,068,735 
kilos.  Imports  of  rubber  soles  increased  slightly  in  volume,  from  170,087  kilos 
to  173,333  kilos;  but  automobile,  motor  cycle,  and  bicycle  tires  and  tubes  were 
reduced  from  829,811  kilos  to  731,191  kilos. 

SPUN  GOODS,  SILKS,  TEXTILES,  ETC. 

Slight  decreases  were  indicated  for  both  raw  wool  (821  tons  as  against  905 
tons  in  1932)  and  cotton  (2,299  tons  as  compared  with  2,349  tons) .  Among  silk 
goods  those  of  greatest  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  are  silk  stockings: 
the  effect  of  economy  measures  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  reduction  of  imports 
from  3,710  kilos  to  1,889  kilos.  Other  types  of  silk  goods  showed  reductions  also, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  artificial  silk  products,  which  retained  about  the 
same  position  as  in  1932.  All  woollen  products  showed  important  reductions, 
those  of  particular  interest  being  woollen  felts  for  technical  use — 195,522  kilos 
in  1932  and  147,584  kilos  in  1933.  The  majority  of  cotton  products  were  imported 
to  about  the  same  extent  as  in  1932,  although  the  value  was  slightly  reduced. 

MINERALS,  OILS,  ETC. 

Mineral  imports  in  most  cases  remained  fairly  steady  in  volume  during  the 
past  year  as  compared  with  1932,  while  gasolene  indicated  important  further 
reductions,  from  117,576  tons  to  98,451  tons.    Cake  oils  in  the  majority  showed 
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large  reductions,  but  mineral  oils  were  greatly  advanced  in  volume,  from  9,930 
tons  to  13,203  tons.  Fuel  oils  indicated  further  increases — 279,492  tons  as  com- 
pared with  191,872  tons  in  1932.  The  value  of  the  products  within  these  groups 
fell  in  value  from  211,241,000  kroner  to  204,179,000  kroner. 

METALS  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS 

Although  imports  of  aluminium  made  a  phenomenal  advance  during  1932 
to  1,734,884  kilos  from  the  previous  year's  volume  of  36,240  kilos,  this  position 
was  far  from  being  maintained  during  1933 ;  the  total  imports  were  only  182,770 
kilos.  All  other  metals  showed  slight  reductions,  including  nickel,  which  on  the 
basis  of  the  Norwegian  statistics  indicate  an  import  of  9,938  kilos  compared  with 
18,515  kilos  in  1932.  The  statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistic-, 
however,  are  at  considerable  variance,  as  the  exports  are  reported  as  having 
advanced  considerably  from  the  58,378  cwt.  in  1932  to  91,963  cwt.  in  1933.  The 
matter  of  re-exports  is  one  which  undoubtedly  makes  for  inconsistencies  in  the 
two  sets  of  statistics,  and  also  the  fact  that  nickel  matte  is  not  specified  in  the 
preliminary  Norwegian  statistics  (the  most  important  of  the  nickel  derivatives 
exported  from  Canada).  Iron  and  iron  products,  including  plates,  were  at  about 
the  same  level  as  in  the  previous  year. 

MACHINERY,  TOOLS,  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 

Among  farm  tools  such  as  ploughs,  spades,  harrows,  rakes,  etc.,  the  domestic 
industrv  is  of  importance,  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  import  in  goods  of 
this  class— 3,456,408  kroner  in  1932  and  3,508,267  kroner  in  1933.  Mowing 
machines  and  binders  showed  further  reductions — 454,372  kroner  as  compared 
with  487,870  kroner  in  1932. 

Among  electric  machines,  which  were  reduced  in  value  from  17,831,837 
kroner  to  16,937,377  kroner,  a  slight  general  reduction  is  noted  for  practically 
all  classes.  Those  of  greatest  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are  radio  receiving 
sets,  which  were  reduced  in  value  from  3,032,764  kroner  to  2,759,259  kroner,  but 
electric  storage  batteries  increased  in  volume  from  386,717  kilos  to  592,231  kilos. 

AUTOMOTIVE  AND  OTHER  EQTJIPMEENT 

The  reduction  in  the  kroner  value  of  automobiles  during  the  past  year  due 
to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  United  States  dollar  is  reflected  in  the  import  trade, 
which  increased  from  1,619  units  valued  at  4,161,669  kroner  in  1932  to  3,530 
units  valued  at  6,005,088  kroner  in  1933.  Other  motor  vehicles,  which  include 
trucks  and  farm  tractors,  increased  from  952  units  valued  at  3,175,598  kroner  in 
1932  to  1,504  units  valued  at  4,329,195  kroner  in  1933.  Automotive  parts,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  exchange  position  during  1933,  failed  to  maintain  the  increased 
value  indicated  in  1932  over  the  previous  year,  but  the  volume  was  probably 
slightly  greater  owing  to  the  greater  need  for  replacement  parts  in  view  of  the 
length  of  time  most  automotive  vehicles  have  been  in  service. 

NETHERLANDS  FISH  MEAL  MARKET 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2.205  pounds;  one  florin  equals  $0. 102  at  par,  at  present  rate  of 

exchange  approximately  $0.67) 

Rotterdam,  May  3,  1934. — During  the  past  season  (he  Dutch  fish  meal 
market  has  been  featured  by  the  heavy  imports  from  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  almost  equal  to  combined  imports  from  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Canada,  which  countries  under  norma]  conditions  have  been  the  principal 
suppliers.   In  the  course  of  the  first  quarter  of  1934  the  United  States  supplied 
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42  per  cent  of  all  imports  against  7  per  cent  for  the  same  period  of  1933.  This 
reorientation  of  this  trade  has  been  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  While  the  pil- 
chard catch  in  Canada  and  the  herring  catch  in  Norway  were  failures,  there 
was  an  abnormally  high  yield  of  sardines  on  the  coast  of  California.  This  left  a 
surplus  of  meal  produced  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  could  not  be  secured 
from  the  other  two  countries  mentioned. 

As  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  live-stock  industry  is  being 
fostered,  with  the  result  that  fish  meal  is  being  consumed  to  an  increasing  extent 
on  the  home  market  and  export  offers  are  accordingly  tending  to  become  weaker. 

Another  feature  noticeable  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been  the 
re-entry  of  Japan  as  a  serious  competitor  in  the  fish  meal  market.  Japan  has 
not  exported  this  product  to  the  Netherlands  since  1931,  at  which  time  the 
quality  was  unsatisfactory.  Recent  arrivals,  however,  are  reported  to  be  accept- 
able and  without  serious  defects. 

Imports  from  the  principal  countries  of  origin  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1934,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  as  follows: — 

January-March,  1933       January-March,  1934 


Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl.  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 

Total   5.392  483  7,316  614 

Germany   119  13  ....  .... 

United  Kingdom   1,360  148  1,031  105 

Norway   1.952  147  1,220  96 

Sweden   220  24     

Canada   1.291  107  1,191  94 

United  States   408  39  3,082  249 

Japan       496  38 


At  the  present  time  there  are  ample  stocks  of  fish  meal  on  hand  in  Holland, 
while  in  addition  there  are  unexpired  contracts  with  Calif ornian  exporters  calling 
for  May  and  June  shipment.  As  a  result,  it  is  probable  that  the  demand  later 
in  the  year  for  Canadian  pilchard  meal  will  not  be  as  strong  as  was  the  case  in 
1933.  In  addition,  owing  to  the  non-delivery  of  1933  orders,  importers  are 
showing  some  hesitancy  about  the  placing  of  future  contracts  for  the  forthcoming 
season.  Prior  to  1933  Californian  sardine  meal  was  little  known  in  Holland  and 
was  not  as  well  regarded  as  pilchard  meal.  As  a  result  of  its  present  extensive 
use,  however,  consumers  are  well  disposed  towards  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Canadian  meal  would  command  a  premium  as  formerly. 

Recent  Californian  prices  have  been  from  $50  to  $52  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
c.i.f.  Rotterdam.  Current  Japanese  quotations  are  approximately  £9  10s.  per 
long  ton,  while  Norwegian  herring  meal  is  obtainable  at  about  90  fl.  per  metric 
ton. 

TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  CANADA  IN   1933  34 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  May  1,  1934.— The  total  trade  of  France  with  Canada  in  1933 
amounted  to  480,916,000  francs  ($25,814,063)  compared  with  691,222,000  francs 
($30,844,355)  in  1932,  a  decrease  of  210,306,000  francs  ($5,030,292),  roughly 
30-42  per  cent.  Both  import  and  export  returns  showed  a  decrease  of  about 
30  per  cent,  but  when  considered  in  terms  of  tons  and  francs  the  decrease  is 
greater  in  imports  from  Canada  than  in  exports  to  the  Dominion. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  remains  favourable  to 
Canada  to  the  extent  of  261,228.000  francs  ($14,021,902)  compared  to  a  favour- 
able balance  of  382,991,000  francs  ($17,081,398)  in  1932. 

An  analysis  of  the  monthly  trade  figures  reveals  that  both  imports  ami 
exports  are  much  higher  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  than  in  the  first  half,  and 
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this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table  of  the  half-yearly  trade  of  France 
with  Canada  in  the  past  two  years: — 

Jan.- June,  July-Dec,  Jan.- June,  July-Dec., 
1932  1932  1933  1933 

Values  in  1,000  Francs 

Imports   360,094       180,997       158,370  212,702 

Exports   98,198         60,801         41,909  67,935 

A  new  trade  agreement  with  France  was  brought  into  force  on  June  10, 
1933. 

Yearly  Trade  Between  Canada  and  France  1913,  and  1924  to  1933 

Imports  from  Exports  to  Balance  of  Trade  in  favour  of 

Year                                Canada            Canada  Canada  France 

Values  in  Francs 

1913    18,369,000        27,456,000    9,087,000 

1924    446,937,000  340,465,000  106,472,000   

1925    339,287,000  359,340,000    20,053,000 

1926    398,833,000  642,890,000    244,057,000 

1927    722,668,000  700,833.000  21,835,000   

1928    619,870,000  674,853,000    54,983,000 

1929    843,443,000  586,667,000  256,776,000   

1930    447,350,000  458,653,000    11,303,000 

1931    829,812,000  318,535,000  511,277,000   

1932    541,991,000  159.000,000  382,991,000   

1933    371,072,000  109,844,000  261,228,000   


FEEXCH  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Value. — Total  imports  into  France  from  Canada  in  1933  amounted  to 
371,072,000  francs  ($1,991,798)  compared  to  541,991,000  francs  ($2,909,237)  in 
1932,  a  decrease  of  170,919,000  francs  ($917,439)  or  roughly  31-53  per  cent.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  882  that  this  decrease  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  in  imports  of  Canadian  wheat,  wThich  fell  from 
472,488,000  francs  in  1932  to  228,448,000  francs  in  1933,  a  difference  of 
244,040,000  francs.  With  this  exception,  an  increase  of  over  72,000,000  francs 
($5,918,411)  was  recorded. 

Out  of  the  list  of  twenty-eight  leading  commodities  imported  into  France 
from  Canada,  thirteen  show  increases  over  the  previous  year,  while  fifteen  have 
decreased. 

The  items  showing  increases  are:  raw  pelts  and  skins,  which  increased  by 
55,426,000  francs;  canned  fish  (9,300,000);  woodpulp  (6,444,000);  lobster 
(3,508,000) ;  dressed  pelts  (3,316,000) ;  copper  (2,527,000) ;  stones  and  earths 
(1,980,000);  frozen  fish  (718,000);  seeds  (673,000);  cheese  (549,000);  chemicals 
(366,000) ;  rubber  goods  (20,000)  ;  there  is  also  an  increase  in  "  other  goods  "  of 
3,705,000  francs. 

Of  the  fifteen  commodities  showing  decreases,  wheat  comes  first,  followed 
by  zinc  (5,714,000  francs)  ;  lead  (4,410,000) ;  groats  and  semolina  (2,219,000) ; 
table  fruits  (994,000) ;  bran  (555,000) ;  common  wood  (434,000) ;  machinery 
(325,000) ;  ores  (182,000)  ;  spare  parts  (180,000)  ;  tools  and  hardware  (131,000)  : 
jute  fabrics  (117,000);  woodenware  (116,000);  boots  (47,000);  wool  and  wool 
waste  (1,000). 

Weight. — The  total  volume  of  French  imports  from  Canada  in  1933  was 
422,818  metric  tons,  compared  to  716.113  tons  in  1932,  a  decrease  of  293,29f> 
tons,  or  40-95  per  cent.    Here  again  the  decrease  is  more  than  accounted  tor  by 
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t he  falling  off  in  imports  of  wheat,  which  are  lower  by  301,250  metric  tons,  and 
the  total  of  all  other  items  besides  wheat  is  slightly  higher  than  for  1932. 
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14 

.5 

60.4 

2,736 

2,370 

6.248 

.0 

6.673.2 

117 

34.9 

4.416 

1,100 

15 

.4 

1.5 

Machinery  

1,332 

1.657 

264 

.9 

270.0 

Spare  parts  

118 

298 

6 

.3 

20.2 

Tools  and  hardware  

131 

8.4 

75 

191 

25 

.8 

69.4 

Boats  

59 

106 

18 

.0 

26.0 

1,173 

1,143 

148 

.7 

82.2 

28 

24 

1 

.1 

0.7 

Other  goods   

6,411 

2.706 

371,072 

541,991 

422,818 

.6 

716.112.8 

170,919  or  31.53% 

293,294 

.2 

or  40.95% 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  FROM  FRANCE 

Value. — The  total  value  of  French  exports  to  Canada  in  1933  amounted  to 
109,844,000  francs  compared  to  158,999,000  francs  in  1932,  a  decrease  of 
50,155,000  francs  or  31  per  cent.  The  commodities  which  decreased  to  the 
greatest  extent  are:  woollen  fabrics,  which  are  lower  by  8,782,000  francs;  leather 
goods  (4,552,000  francs) ;  paper  and  cardboard  (3,948,000  francs) ;  silk  fabrics 
(3,845,000  francs) ;  millinery  and  ready-made  clothes  (3,459,000  francs) ;  wines 
and  brandies  (3,362,000  francs) ;  compound  medicines  (2,991,000  francs) ; 
dressed  skins  (2,988,000  francs)  ;  table  fruits  (2,395,000  francs) ;  dressed  pelts 
(1,625,000  francs);  tools  and  hardware  (1,538,000  francs);  "other  goods " 
(1,461,000  francs);  raw  pelts  and  skins  (1,332,000  francs);  glass  and  crystal 
(1,242,000  francs);  perfumery  and  soap  (1,224,000  francs);  books,  engravings, 
etc.  (1,195,000  francs);  earthenware  and  china  (1,146,000  francs);  machinery 
and  spare  parts  (1,130,000  francs). 

Only  the  following  four  items  showed  increases  over  the  preceding  year: 
chemicals  (6,660,000  francs);  iron  and  steel  (1.263,000  francs);  cotton  fabrics 
(992,000  francs) ;  and  parcel  post  shipments  (867,000  francs). 

Weight. — The  tonnage  of  French  exports  to  Canada  increased  from  15,830 
metric  tons  in  1932  to  19,801  tons  in  1933,  a  difference  of  3,971  tons  or  25  per 
cent  due  chiefly  to  the  increase  in  exports  of  chemicals  and  iron  and  stool  goods. 
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Exports  to  Canada  from  France 

1033 

1932 

1933 

1932 

V 

alues  in  1,000  Francs 

Weights  in 

.  M.  Tons 

1.827 

3,159 

208.3 

364.1 

111 

9.9 

919 

1.635 

75.3 

135.9 

262 

25.0 

5.969 

8.364 

914.9 

1.159.0 

190 

20.6 

542 

1,133 

106.1 

202.8 

1.777 

L992 

375.7 

355.7 

Fusel  oils,  natural  and  artificial 

1,080 

1,710 

15.3 

25.7 

Preserved  vegetables  

627 

1,393 

134.5 

256.2 

473 

883 

101.3 

143.3 

Wine  and  brandies  

8.254 

11.616 

647.5 

591.0 

905 

1,420 

1,057.3 

1.540.7 

3,471 

2^208 

6.982.5 

4,298.3 

Potash  tartrate  

362 

458 

73.8 

69.6 

8.845 

2,185 

5,697 . 3 

877.9 

677 

784 

38.8 

42.2 

Ink,   colours   and  pencils.. 

376 

429 

372.6 

342.0 

Perfumery  and  soap  

4  312 

5.536 

462.2 

588.4 

4  816 

7807 

197.4 

369.1 

Earthenware   and   china    .  . 

789 

1,935 

180.3 

216.6 

1  498 

2  740 

818.3 

1,967.5 

Yarns — - 

Cotton  and  wool  

569 

850 

13.6 

17.5 

Silk  

1  106 

57.9 

30.9 

Fabrics — 

5  167 

4  175 

73.2 

99.1 

Wool  

4^539 

13321 

112.4 

330.4 

Silk  

14,600 

18445 

108.4 

170.1 

Jute  

274 

463 

16.2 

28.6 

Millinery  and  ready-made  clothes 

4,945 

8,404 

41.5 

62.9 

6,025 

9.973 

459.1 

530.4 

3  073 

4  268 

156.3 

266 . 5 

334 

3.323 

5.8 

40.8 

Leather  goods   

3,358 

7,910 

17.6 

32. 1 

Dressed  pelts  

2,159 

3,784 

27.3 

43.8 

Jewellery  and  imitation   .  . 

646 

1,007 

3.4 

4.9 

Machinery  and  spare  parts..  .. 

i ,  low 

49.3 

Tools  and  hardware  

1,048 

2.586 

78.6 

170.9 

397 

22.4 

Musical  instruments  

269 

602 

II ;  1 1  s  and  caps 

131 

368 

2 . 1 

13.3 

267 

626 

6.5 

10 .4 

Fans  and  small  wares  

2.037 

2.593 

62.9 

Oo  .  o 

743 

1.298 

32.0 

65.0 

Artificial  flowers  

123 

385 

Works  of  art  

226 

396 

3.897 

5.030 

67.5 

72.9 

7,249 

8,710 

109,844 

158.999 

19.801.7 

15,830.0 

-49,155  or  30.92% 

+  3,971.7 

or  25.09% 

—  Decrease.    +  Increase. 


WHEAT  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  decrease  in  Canadian  exports  of  wheat  in  the  last  two 
years,  this  commodity  still  accounted  for  61-56  per  cent  of  Canada's  total  sales 
to  France  in  1933. 

Imports  of  Canadian  wheat  into  France  totalled  13,746,663  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  24,628,895  bushels  in  1932  and  31,606,508  bushels  in  1931.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  while  imports  from  Canada  decreased  by  44  per  cent, 
total  imports  from  all  countries  decreased  by  60  per  cent,  imports  from  Argen- 
tina by  98  per  cent,  from  the  United  States  by  over  93  per  cent,  from  Roumania 
by  99  per  cent,  and  from  Russia  by  85  per  cent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wheat  imported  from  the  French  possessions  in 
North  Africa,  which  receives  special   tariff  treatment,   almost    all   the  wheal 
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imported  into  France  in  1933  (over  92  per  cent)  was  of  Canadian  origin,  the 
closest  competitors  being  the  United  States  with  500,000  bushels  and  Argentina 
with  340,121  bushels.  The  absence  of  Australian  wheat  is  due  to  tariff  difficulties. 

The  record  of  the  past  year  confirms  the  statement  previously  made  that 
a  reduction  in  total  imports  of  wheat  into  France  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  percentage  supplied  by  Canada  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  Canadian 
wheat  for  mixing  purposes. 

The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  French  imports  of  wheat  is  well  known.  For 
the  past  two  years  France  has  had  exceptionally  large  crops  of  wheat  and 
stocks  have  accumulated  on  the  market.  These  stocks  could  not  be  exported 
due  to  the  high  price  of  French  wheat,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  fall  in  prices 
drastic  measure's  were  taken  to  restrict  imports.  At  the  present  time  foreign 
wheat  may  be  imported  only  on  condition  that  an  equivalent  amount  of  French 
flour  be  exported.  All  the  Canadian  wheat  imported  into  France  is  entered 
under  these  conditions. 

Imports  of  Wheat  Into  France 


1933 

1932 

Less  than 

in  1932 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Per  Cent 

13.746.663 

24.628.895 

10.882,232 

44.18 

340,121 

16,351,635 

16,011,514 

97.92 

V.  ,1 

15,831,382 

24,231,348 

8,399,866 

34.66 

524,313 

7,869,067 

7,344,754 

93.35 

..  ..1 

..  ..f 

26,812 

1,600,494 

1,573,682 

98.32 

1,198,923 

15,855 

1.183,068 

98.68 

68,622 

219,124 

150,502 

68.68 

43,982 

300,243 

256.261 

85.35 

145,751 

527,561 

381,810 

72.37 

15,840 

354,326 

338.486 

95.52 

27,745 

101,295 

73,550 

72.60 

1,926 

26,019 

24,093 

92.59 

30,789,012 

77,408,830 

46,619,818 

60.22 

CONDITIONS   IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  May  3,  1934. — With  the  exception  of  iron  and  steel  works,  the 
operations  of  which  are  kept  at  a  comparatively  high  level,  Belgian  industries 
indicate  no  improvement.  Labour  troubles,  which  have  recently  developed  in 
the  wool  industry  at  Verviers  as  a  result  of  a  wages  reduction,  have  not  yet  been 
settled,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  coal  and  textile,  industries. 
Cement  and  glass  factories  are  working  at  less  than  50  per  cent  capacity.  Con- 
ditions in  the  heavy  chemicals,  paper  manufacturing,  and  building  trades  are  not 
so  favourable  as  they  were  last  year.  Briefly,  Belgian  industries,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  less  active. 

Out  of  an  approximate  working  population  of  1,605,000  and  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  8,159,185  (1931  census),  figures  issued  by  the  Government  disclose  that 
towards  the  end  of  December  last  194,000  workers  were  completely  idle,  and 
163,500  were  partially  unemployed.  Employment  conditions  have  declined  some- 
what in  the  past  few  months. 

Further  quotas  have  been  placed  on  the  importations,  and  a  few  tariff 
increases  have  been  put  into  effect.  Negotiations  are  being  conducted  with 
several  countries,  particularly  those  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  unfavour- 
able. 
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Imports  into  Belgium  for  the  two  months  ended  February  28 — the  latest 
available— totalled  47,813,194  metric  quintals*  valued  at  2,396,285,000  Belgian 
francsf  in  1934  as  compared  with  47,119,201  quintals  valued  at  2,477,831,000 
francs  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year,  and  exports  31,046,606 
quintals  valued  at  2,321,640,000  francs  compared  with  29,969,307  quintals  valued 
at  2,313,043,000  francs. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  May  11,  1934. — In  general,  business  conditions  have  been  good 
since  the  usual  post-Christmas  decline  of  January,  although,  even  in  that  month, 
sales  were  estimated  as  being  better  than  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  purchase  of  medium-grade  to 
expensive  goods  as  compared  with  the  previous  situation  of  a  greater  demand  for 
cheaper  goods.  Prices  have  increased  about  10  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of 
1933.  Manufacturing  continues  under  satisfactory  conditions,  with  no  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  stocks  such  as  occurred  in  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
and  there  is  a  fair  activity  in  mining  and  construction;  as  a  result  employment 
conditions  have  decidedly  improved.  Tourist  traffic  is  improving  all  the  time  as 
Mexico  becomes  better  and  better  known.  Foreign  trade  has  continued  to 
improve  and  efforts  are  being  made,  with  good  promise  of  success,  to  develop 
further  commerce  with  the  Central  American  republics.  The  exchange  rate  of 
the  peso  with  the  American  dollar  continues  at  the  rate  of  3-60;  the  Canadian 
dollar  suffers  minor  fluctuations  paralleling  its  relationship  to  the  American 
dollar  on  the  New  York  market. 

BANKING 

Banking  in  general  continues  much  as  noted  in  previous  reports.  Clearing 
house  totals,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  same  months  of  1933  in  parentheses, 
were:  January,  387  million  pesos  (347) ;  February,  348  million  (362) ;  March, 
371  million  (330);  and  April,  343  million  (297) ;  .  the  monthly  average  for  the 
year  1933  was  346  million  pesos.  Early  in  March  there  was  a  run  on  the  Banco 
de  Londres  y  Mexico,  which  lasted  several  days.  The  bank  was  saved  by  assist- 
ance from  other  banks.  While  there  was  a  resulting  disturbance  of  the  credit 
situation,  conditions  had  returned  to  normal  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  general  the  credit  situation  is  quite  good,  loans  being  readily  available 
to  those  whose  financial  rating  warrants  the  confidence;  collections  are  fairly 
good. 

CANADIAN  BANKS  LEAVE  MEXICO 

During  the  past  few  months  both  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  have  definitely  announced  their  withdrawal  from  Mexico  and 
are  now  closing  out  their  business  in  this  country.  The  Anglo-South  American 
Bank  closed  at  the  end  of  1933,  and  there  are  consequently  only  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  German  Bank  of  South  America  left  as  foreign 
banks  of  importance  in  Mexico;  it  is  understood  that  the  former  is  to  be  the 
correspondent  of  the  two  Canadian  banks. 

LEGISLATION 

A  considerable  amount  of  new  legislation  has  been  promulgated  in  recent 
months,  affecting  land  rights,  inheritance  taxes,  monopolies,  control  of  prices, 


*  One  metric  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds. 

t  One  Belgian  franc  equals  $0.0471  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 
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rates  charged  by  public  utilities,  etc.,  and  also  in  bringing  the  Six-year  Plan  into 
effect.  The  regulations  against  the  immigration  of  foreign  workers  have  also 
been  made  even  more  stringent. 

ABSENTEE  TAX 

On  March  1,  1934,  a  new  law  was  brought  into  effect  placing  taxation  on 
funds  sent  abroad  for  purposes  other  than  the  purchase  of  merchandise.  Briefly, 
the  law  imposes  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  total  income  received  from  sources  in 
Mexico  by  persons  (except  Mexican  government  officials)  domiciled  abroad  or 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  a  fiscal  year,  have  been  out  of  Mexico  for  a  period 
exceeding  four  months;  corporations,  partnerships,  etc.,  domiciled  abroad  are 
included.  Funds  considered  as  originating  in  Mexico  include  rentals,  profits, 
royalties,  dividends,  interest,  and  all  other  proceeds  or  revenue  derived  from 
property  or  concessions  in  Mexican  territory  and  from  bonds,  shares,  etc.,  grant- 
ing participation  in  the  profits  of  companies  domiciled  or  having  a  branch  or 
representative  in  Mexico;  revenue  from  loans,  credit  instruments,  annuities, 
current  accounts,  deposits,  guarantee  bonds,  and  other  sources  ordinarily  subject 
to  income  tax;  remuneration  of  any  kind  paid  by  persons  or  companies  domiciled 
in  Mexico;  revenue  from  insurance  contracts  or  indemnity  paid  for  personal 
injury  by  persons  domiciled  in  Mexico  to  persons,  etc.,  domiciled  abroad;  prizes 
from  lotteries,  etc. ;  and  any  other  income  analogous  to  the  foregoing. 

A  tax  of  4  per  cent  is  imposed  on  income  originating  in  Mexico  which  is 
invested  in  foreign  countries  by  persons  or  corporations  domiciled  in  Mexico, 
including  investments  in  foreign  businesses  of  all  kinds,  in  immovable  property 
abroad,  in  shares,  bonds,  debentures,  or  securities  of  foreign  governments  or  of 
companies  located  outside  Mexican  territory,  and  all  analogous  cases,  as  well 
as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  goods  exported  from  Mexico  when  it  cannot  be 
proven  that  such  proceeds  have  been  returned  to  Mexico  in  goods  or  cash. 

In  practically  every  case  the  tax  must  be  paid  at  the  time  the  transaction 
is  made.  All  payers  of  returns  or  income  of  any  kind  subject  to  this  law,  being 
jointly  liable  with  the  taxpayer,  must  withhold  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  tax  officer;  this  includes  banks  of  all  kinds,  exchange  and  stock 
exchange  brokers,  and  insurance  companies.  Fines  of  from  25  to  5,000  pesos  are 
provided  for  infractions  of  the  law.  The  regulations,  which  have  not  yet  been 
published,  will  determine  additional  details  and  clarify  the  law  and  its  enforce- 
ment. 

GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM,  1934 

In  furtherance  of  the  Six-year  Plan,*  the  Mexican  Government  published 
on  April  10  details  of  the  parts  of  the  plan  to  be  completed  during  the  current 
year.  Each  department  of  the  Government  has  a  full  scheme  of  work  laid  out 
for  the  year,  some  of  the  items  of  which  have  already  been  put  into  effect.  In 
addition  to  the  drawing  up  of  codes  and  regulations  affecting  immigration,  public 
utilities,  censorship,  various  governmental  services,  land  distribution,  etc.,  as  well 
as  general  development  plans,  certain  specific  projects  have  been  allotted  definite 
appropriations  from  the  current  budget.  The  Agrarian  Department,  responsible 
for  the  redistribution  of  land  to  the  peasants,  has  been  granted  4,252,164  pesos 
(1,449,200  acres  were  handed  over  to  41,549  farmers  in  the  course  of  about  two 
months  early  in  the  year) ;  the  National  Commission  of  Irrigation  receives 
8,581,703  pesos,  to  be  distributed  among  six  development  schemes  ;  over  18.000.000 
pesos  is  to  be  applied  to  the  federal  road  development  plans,  particularly  the 
highway  from  the  American  border  to  Mexico  City,  and  the  States  will  spend  a 
further  4,000,000  pesos;  605,000  pesos  is  allotted  to  the  construction,  adaptation 

*  See  "The  Mexican  Six-year  Plan"  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No,  1575  (April  7. 
1934). 
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and  repair  of  certain  offices,  mainly  of  the  Department  of  Finance;  3,571,363  pesos 
will  be  spent  on  the  drainage  and  sanitary  system  of  Veracruz  and  3,439,000 
pesos  on  the  water  supply  system  of  the  same  city;  1,144,416  pesos  are  to  be 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  Tampico  water  supply;  and  other  sums  are 
to  be  spent  on  telegraph  equipment,  lighthouse  and  life-saving  equipment,  dredg- 
ing, water  diversion  for  flood  prevention,  railway  extensions,  schools,  hospitals, 
etc.  The  Federal  District  is  spending  9.845,000  pesos  on  its  water  supply  system, 
1,320,000  pesos  on  sanitation,  1,362,000  pesos  on  paving,  2,690,000  pesos  on 
public  buildings,  and  smaller  sums  on  parks,  lighting,  etc. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

While  importations  and  exportations  experienced  the  usual  drop  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  there  was  a  distinct  improvement  of  both  in  1933  as  compared 
with  the  two  previous  years.  In  fact  the  month  of  November,  1933,  registered 
the  highest  figures  of  the  past  three  years,  with  53,406,400  pesos  of  exports  and 
27,465,900  pesos  of  imports.  The  total  exports  of  1933  have  been  placed  at 
364,967,039  pesos  as  compared  with  304,697,177  pesos  (final  figure)  in  1932, 
while  the  total  imports  amounted  to  244,475,056  pesos  and  180,912,211  pesos 
respectively. 

INCREASE  IN  VALUE  OF  IMPORTATIONS 

The  Mexican  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  recently  made  available  information 
concerning  those  articles  which  were  largely  responsible  last  year  for  the  increase, 
as  compared  with  1932,  in  the  value  of  importations  into  Mexico.  From  data 
furnished  it  is  seen  that  Poland,  Japan,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland, 
and  Canada  show  the  greatest  percentage  increases. 

Business  secured  by  Poland  in  1933  increased  175  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  important  articles  were  plywood,  common  metal  cable, 
potash  and  soda  silicates,  paper,  and  certain  types  of  machinery. 

Importations  from  Japan  increased  128  per  cent.  The  leading  imports  were 
celluloid,  chemicals,  artificial  silk  thread,  cellophane-type  paper,  electrical  sup- 
plies, scientific  instruments,  bicycles,  phosphorus,  iodine,  and  a  great  variety  of 
toys  of  every  description. 

Imports  from  Hungary  increased  109  per  cent;  the  leading  articles  were 
pharmaceutical  products,  opotherapic  (glandular)  compounds,  wines,  toy-,  malt, 
and  cordage. 

Imports  from  Czechoslovakia  increased  86  per  cent;  the  main  products  were 
crystalware,  hardware,  malt,  hops,  textiles,  machinery,  and  cheap  jewellery. 

Switzerland  exported  to  Mexico  fine-quality  machinery,  watches,  high- 
quality  textiles,  condensed  milk,  cheese,  artificial  silk,  and  some  chemicals,  all 
of  which  were  responsible  for  an  increase  of  66  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  that  country. 

Direct  imports  from  Canada  increased  66  per  cent  in  1933  as  compared  with 
1932  and  consisted  of  cyanide  in  large  quantities,  calcium  carbide,  aluminium 
sheets  and  manufactured  articles,  malt,  oilcloth,  liquors,  and  some  classes  of 
machinery.  Many  Canadian  products  are  shipped  to  Mexico  through  the  United 
States  and  are  consequently  recorded  as  coming  from  the  latter  country. 

Imports  from  France,  the  value  of  which  increased  64  per  cent,  consisted  of 
dry  goods,  perfumes,  drugs  and  chemicals,  machinery,  carded  wool,  sheet  glass, 
artificial  silk  thread,  foodstuffs,  wines  and  liquors,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
luxury  articles. 

Denmark  follows  in  order;  imports  from  that  country  increased  53  per  cent. 
The  articles  responsible  for  this  increase  were  powdered  or  condensed  milk, 
canned  butter,  cheese,  vegetable  greases,  electric  cells,  stoves  and  heaters,  ink. 
beet  seed,  ham,  and  preserved  meats. 
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Imports  from  Great  Britain  increased  52  per  cent,  the  most  important 
articles  being  wool  in  large  amounts,  jute,  cement,  tinplate,  sheet  iron  and  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  articles,  cotton  thread  and  dry  goods,  cloth,  caustic  soda, 
carbonates,  pharmaceutical  products,  and  machinery  of  every  description. 

Portugal  increased  her  exports  to  Mexico  by  49  per  cent,  mainly  in  wines, 
cork,  and  cigarette  paper. 

Germany  increased  her  exports  35  per  cent,  sending  all  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel  articles,  industrial  salts,  chemicals,  drugs,  machinery,  and  other  articles. 

Spain's  exports  to  Mexico  comprised  olive  oil,  preserved  foods,  perfume,  and 
books;  Sweden  and  Norway  sent  cellulose,  paper,  cod,  electrical  machinery  and 
supplies  therefor;  Belgium,  mainly  chemicals;  Italy,  wines,  machinery,  chemicals 
and  drugs ;  Holland,  cheese,  industrial  meals,  cocoa  and  its  products,  iron  piping, 
artificial  silk,  and  calcium  carbide;  and  Argentina,  casein,  extracts  for  tanning, 
and  seeds. 

CROP  CONDITIONS* 

The  general  condition  of  the  crops  is  officially  reported  as  regular  in  the 
northern  and  southern  plateau  areas  and  the  coastal  districts,  and  bad  in  the 
central  plateau  zone  which  suffered  so  severely  from  the  heavy  frosts  of  early 
March. 

The  corn  and  bean  crops  damaged  in  March  have  been  resown  under  fairly 
promising  conditions.  Chickpeas  suffered  heavily  and  a  short  harvest  is  expected. 

Due  to  frosts  in  some  parts,  lack  of  rain  in  others,  and  a  reduced  area  sown 
in  still  others,  it  is  officially  estimated  that  the  coming  wheat  crop  of  the  entire 
country  will  be  some  15  to  20  per  cent  less  than  the  past  crop,  which  amounted 
to  329,898  metric  tons  or  about  12,096,275  bushels.  This  figure  was  only  1-5  per 
cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  persistent  unofficial  reports  from  the  northern  states,  which  produce  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  total,  that  little  serious  damage  was  suffered. 

MINING 

The  final  statistics  of  mining  production  in  1933  have  recently  been  made 
available  and  show,  in  general,  an  improvement  over  the  production  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Gold  production  increased  from  18,171  kilograms  in  1932  to  19,836 
kilograms  in  1933 ;  copper,  from  35,255  metric  tons  in  1932  to  39,825  metric  tons 
in  1933;  zinc,  from  57,211  metric  tons  to  89,339;  antimony,  from  1,338  to  1,950; 
graphite,  from  2,045  to  2,685 ;  and  arsenic,  from  3,767  metric  tons  to  4,697.  There 
were  also  increases  in  the  production  of  molybdenum,  bismuth,  and  cadmium. 

The  most  important  decreases  in  production  were  registered  by  lead,  which 
declined  from  137,400  metric  tons  in  1932  to  118,693  in  1933,  and  by  coal,  which 
dropped  from  652,621  metric  tons  in  1932  to  565,068  in  1933.  Other  decreases 
noted  were:  silver,  2,155  metric  tons  in  1932  and  2,118  in  1933;  mercury,  252 
and  154;  and  tin,  751  and  124  metric  tons. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

While  still  not  on  the  same  scale  as  a  few  years  ago  in  that  small  orders 
made  frequently  are  generally  preferred  to  the  laying  in  of  large  stocks,  orders 
for  importation  are  now  on  a  more  liberal  basis  than  during  the  past  two  years. 
There  are  fair  opportunities  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  producer  who  is 
prepared  to  meet  competition  and  supply  what  the  market  requires  and  orders. 
The  comparatively  settled  rate  of  exchange  is  of  advantage  in  competing  with 
Western  Europe.  As  there  are  no  exchange  restrictions  of  any  kind  only  the 
ordinary  risks  prevail,  and  when  business  is  carried  on  with  the  reliable  firms 
in  Mexico  there  is  no  abnormal  danger  of  loss  nor  difficulty  in  collection. 

*  See  also  "Crop  Damage  from  Frosts  in  Mexico,"  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1575  (April  7,  1934). 
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NEW  RAYON  ACTIVITIES  IN  JAPAN 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  27, 1934. — The  staple  fibre  and  spun  rayon  sections  of  the  rayon 
industry  are  being  given  an  increased  amount  of  attention  in  Japan  at  the  present 
time.  Among  companies  whose  plans  are  nearly  completed  are  the  Dai  Nippon 
spinning,  Shinko  rayon,  Kinkwa  rayon,  and  Nisshin  rayon  mills,  whose  produces 
are  expected  to  be  marketed  sometime  during  the  second  half  of  this  year.  The 
Nitto  spinning  company  is  already  producing  spun  rayon.  The  Kinkwa  rayon 
company  plans  to  begin  manufacturing  artificial  wool  in  May,  and  the  Shinko 
rayon  company  in  July. 

The  total  production  capacity  of  staple  fibre  in  this  country  is  47  tons  a 
day,  of  which  Shonaigawa  rayon  has  a  capacity  of  five  tons,  Nisshin  rayon  two 
tons,  Fukushima  spinning  five  tons,  Fuji  spinning  five  tons,  Dai  Nippon  spinning 
five  tons,  Kotobuki  Seisakusho  three  tons,  Nihon  spinning  one  ton,  Shinko  rayon 
ten  tons,  Kinkwa  rayon  two  tons,  Kanegafuchi  spinning  five  tons,  and  Kokko 
rayon  four  tons. 

A  fibre  manufacturing  concern  capitalized  at  10,000,000  yen  is  projected  by 
business  men  in  Kwansai.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Toho  Jinzo  Sen-i  Kabushiki 
Kaisha.  Of  a  total  of  200,000  shares,  180,000  shares  will  be  taken  up  by  inter- 
ested parties  and  the  remaining  20,000  shares  will  be  offered  to  the  public.  A 
factory  site  has  not  been  announced  yet. 

As  staple  fibre  production  requires  adequate  shipping  facilities  and  much 
water,  a  prefecture  bordering  the  Inland  Sea  of  Seto  is  desirable.  The  company 
intends  to  use  the  "  viscose  method  "  in  manufacturing  fibre,  and  plans  to  main- 
tain a  daily  production  of  six  tons,  two-thirds  of  which  will  be  used  as  material 
for  making  spun  rayon.  The  intention  of  this  company  is  to  produce  staple  fibre 
and  spun  rayon  at  the  same  time.  Plant  cost  for  the  concern  is  estimated  at 
420,000  yen  for  one-ton  equipment  for  staple  fibre  and  43  yen  per  spindle  to 
spin  the  rayon  fibre.  This  estimate  is  said  to  be  some  20  per  cent  lower  than 
basic  prices  prevailing  a  year  or  two  ago. 


INCREASE  IN  JAPANESE  COTTON  MILL  CAPACITY 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  27,  1934. — Statistics  on  the  Japanese  spinning  industry  were 
recently  issued  by  the  Japan  Spinners'  Association,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
half-yearly  returns  given  below  that  business  improved  during  the  second  half  of 
1933.  Where  dividend  percentages  are  given,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  per- 
centage is  on  a  per  annum  basis  applied  to  a  half-year  period:  — 


Business  Conditions  in  Sixty  Spinning  Mills 

July-Dec.,  Jan.-June, 

1933  1933 

1 ,000  Yon  1 .000  Yon 


Total  capitalization   529.961  526.461 

Paid-up  capitalization   391.898  385,974 

Reserves   248.974  243.549 

Fixed  assets   124.933  128.770 

Depreciation  funds  for  fixed  assets   24.282  17.415 

Balance  brought  forward  from  previous  term   45,500  30.406 

Net  profits  for  the  term   32.673  30.009 

Reserves  set  aside  for  the  term   6,200  5,313 

Dividend  for  the  term   21,047  19.840 

Balance  carried  forward  to  next  form   50.925  35,301 

Dividend  rate  a  year   10.8%  10.6% 


c 
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The  average  dividend  rate  for  the  second  half  of  1930  was  7-6  per  cent,  the 
lowest  in  recent  years.  Since  then  it  has  been  steadily  rising.  The  rate  was  8-4 
per  cent  for  the  first  half  and  9-4  per  cent  for  the  second  half  of  1931;  9-6  per 
rent  for  the  first  half  and  10  per  cent  for  the  second  half  of  1932;  and  10-6  per 
cent  for  the  first  half  and  10-8  per  cent  for  the  second  half  of  1933. 


SPINNING  MILLS  ENLARGEMENTS 

Plant  equipment  of  spinning  mills  in  Japan  has  been  increased  to  the  extent 
of  2,845,000  spindles  during  the  past  eight  years.  In  other  words,  the  average 
yearly  increase  was  356,000  and  the  average  monthly  increase  21,000  spindles. 
The  ratio  of  increase  was  greatest  during  1933,  totalling  47,000  spindles  a  month 
on  the  average.  A  heavy  demand  for  cotton  cloth  caused  the  rapid  increase  in 
equipment.  The  number  of  looms  and  spindles  at  the  end  of  1933  and  their 
increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934  in  Japan  proper  are  listed  below: — 

End  of  1933  Jan  -Mar.,  1934 

Equipment  Increase 

Spindles  Looms     Spindles  Looms 

Mills—  1,000  100  1.000  100 

Total   4.796  443  663  24 

Kanegafuchi   823  103  160 

Toyo   1,372  158  55  12 

Fuji  Gasu   537  35  10  * 

Kishiwada   259  22  60  4 

Kurashiki   382  18  50  2 

Kinkwa   314  15  5 

Wakayama   126  10  17 

Izumo   100  14  50  3 

Hinode   136  ...  62 

Myosho   122  13  33  3 

Omi  Hampu   94  8  20  * 

Kureha   250  27  24 

Nagasaki   120  4  13 

Sagami   69  ...  24 

Asahi   49  8  6  * 

Naigaimen   43  8  20  * 

*  Unknown. 

Increases  in  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  during  the  past  eight  years 
are  shown  by  the  following  figures: — 

Spindles  Looms  Spindles  Looms 

1926                                    5,679.852  77,043        1930   7.214.001  79.466 

1927                                    6,116,266  78.352        1931   7.535.146  77.782 

1928                                    6,467,714  81,209        1932   7.964.850  79,277 

1929                                    6,836,516  77,898        1933   8.525.204  82.084 


JAPANESE  STEEL  PRODUCTION 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  27,  1934. — From  figures  recently  issued,  it  appears  that  iron 
and  steel  production  in  Japan  during  January  and  February,  1934,  continue  the 
rising  trend  observable  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  figures  given  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  compared  to  the 
same  period  of  last  year  are  as  follows: — 

Jan.-Feb..  1934     Inc.  or  Dec. 
M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

301,019  +  88.425 

75.156  +  1.474 

568.404  +115.018 
14.895  -  14.311 

25.329  +  21 

10,938  +  4.55S 

428,214  +  66.271 


Japanese  and  Korean  pig  iron  . 

Manchurian  pig  iron  

Carbon  steel  (ingot  and  casting) 
Carbon  steel  (market  billets)  . 
Carbon  steel  (sheet  bars)  .  . 

Cast  steel  

Carbon  steel  (pressed)  
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Carbon  steel  pressed  is  further  divided  as  follows:  — 

Jan.-Feb.,  1934     Inc.  or  Dec. 

Plates  thickness  under  M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

7  mm    37,395  -  9,707 

Others   90,284  +  22,908 

Tin-plates   5,238   

Bars   95,754  +  3.061 

Shapes   56,484  +  1.043 

Rails   57,206  +  20,536 

Tubes   19,492  +  2,046 

Wires   60,375  +  20.381 

Others   5,986  +  865 

The  demand  in  Japan,  however,  is  well  above  that  of  the  increasing  pro- 
duction. Imported  steel  forms  a  larger  proportion  of  the  steel  used  than  was 
the  case  in  either  the  years  1931  or  1932;  in  1933  it  represented  16  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  production.  Last  year's  output  of  steel  of  various  kinds  was 
2,424,900  tons  contrasted  to  1,891,400  tons  in  1932  and  1,559,000  tons  in  1931. 
This  means  an  increase  of  58  per  cent  over  the  1931  production.  Of  this  output, 
the  defunct  Government  steel  works  produced  1,041,000  tons,  a  57  per  cent 
increase  as  compared  with  1931 ;  and  all  private  manufacturing  companies  com- 
bined produced  1,383,000  tons,  a  54  per  cent  gain  as  against  1931. 

In  spite  of  this  heavy  production,  domestic  demand  continues  as  strong  as 
ever.  The  1933  imports  of  steel  totalled  396,000  tons,  nearly  double  the  1932 
figure,  and  an  increase  of  263  per  cent  over  1931.  Imports  ranging  from  22,000 
to  25.000  tons  have  arrived  so  far  this  year.  Steel  products  are  in  heavy  demand 
for  the  munitions  industry. 

Japan's  largest  hearth  of  700-ton  capacity  was  built  by  the  defunct  Gov- 
ernment steel  works  at  the  cost  of  15,000,000  yen.  and  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember last  year;  other  hearths  are  not  in  the  same  state  of  efficiency.  To 
meet  the  increasing  demand,  the  less  efficient  hearths  will  be  gradually  replaced 
by  better  ones. 


MARKET  FOR  HAY  AND  OATS  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
oats 

Havana,  Cuba,  May  10,  1934. — Recently  Cuba  has  been  importing  the  bulk 
of  her  oats  from  Chile,  owing  to  prices  quoted  being  more  favourable  than  those 
from  the  United  States,  the  former  chief  source  of  supply.  Chilean  oats  contain 
from  3  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  of  a  wild  variety  and  is  a  little  inferior  to  Cana- 
dian "  No.  2  feed  "  in  colour  and  mixture,  but  in  substance  it  is  a  good  heavy 
grain.  Recent  quotations  were  around  $18.50  per  metric  ton  c.i.f.  Havana. 
Chileans  are  not  graded,  but  sell  to  samples  in  possession  of  importers.  Cana- 
dian u  No.  2  feed  "  and  American  "  No.  3  white  "  and  a  small  proportion  of 
Canadian  "  No.  1  feed  "  and  American  "  No.  2  white  "  are  what  is  sold  in  this 
market  when  prices  are  favourable. 

Imports  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  last  three  years  were: — 

1931  1932  1933 

M.Tons         $  M.  Tons          $  M.  Tons  $ 

Totals                            6.652       203,509  5.117        111.386  2.512  44.760 

United  States.  .       2.185         63,676  4,942        107.300  044  20.225 

Canada                        50           1.657  55  1.014     

Chile                       4.376       137.276  120          3.072  1.567  24.490 

United  States  shipments  are  packed  in  bags  of  from  157  to  160  pounds, 
Chilean  in  bags  of  from  70  to  80  kilos. 

The  import  duty  on  supplies  from  the  United  States  is  81.04  per  100  kilos, 
and  from  other  countries  $1.30  per  100  kilos. 
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HAY 

Timothy  hay,  quality  No.  1  and  No.  2,  is  imported  principally  from  the 
United  States,  with  a  small  quantity  from  Canada.  It  arrives  in  three-wire  bales 
of  125  pounds  to  130  pounds.  Imports  were  as  follows  from  the  principal  sources 
of  supply  for  the  past  three  years: — 

1931  1932  1933 

M.Tons        $  M.Tons         $  M.  Tons  $ 

Totals                                   2,573       70,716  1,839       32,530       335  7.135 

United  States.  .    . .        1,960       37,754  1,437       26,490       325  7,020 

Canada                              610       32,866  402         6,040         10  115 

The  import  duty  on  shipments  from  the  United  States  is  $1.56  per  100 
kilos  plus  3  per  cent  Public  Works  tax,  and  from  other  countries  $1.95  per  100 
kilos  plus  3  per  cent  Public  Works  tax. 

Terms  of  payment  are  cash- against  documents,  Havana.  This  condition  is 
not  satisfactory  as  of  late  acceptance  of  delivery  after  arrival  of  goods  or  docu- 
ments has  been  delayed  sometimes  for  several  months  until  demurrage,  at  the 
cost  of  shipper,  has  eaten  up  the  value  of  the  fodder.  Cash  in  Canada  before 
shipment  is  the  proper  basis. 

The  consumption  of  imported  hay  and  oats  is  principally  for  the  use  only 
of  horses  of  the  Cuban  army  and  of  racing  stables. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from 
shippers  who  are  interested  in  this  market. 


TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Mr.  Muddiman 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  will  con- 
tinue his  tour  of  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of  trade 
with  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  firms  who  are  interested  in  exporting  to  these  countries. 

Mr.  Muddiman's  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 


Vancouver  May  25  to  31  and 

June  2  to  8 

Victoria  June  1 

Winnipeg  June  13  and  14 

Toronto  June  18 

Kitchener  June  19 

London  June  20 


Windsor  June  21  and  22 

Niagara  Falls  and 

St.  Catharines  June  23 

Toronto  June  25  and  26 

Kingston  and  Brockville  .  June  27 
Ottawa  June  28 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Muddiman  should  com- 
municate, for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  and  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the 
respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Wilson 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  will 
continue  his  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  live  stock  and  dairy  and  packing  house 
products,  and  will  be  glad  to  meet  representatives  of  firms  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  export  of  these  products. 

Following  is  itinerary: — 

Regina  May  26  to  28  Calgary  June  3  to  9 

Moose  Jaw  May  29  Vancouver  June  11  and  12 

Swift  Current  May  30  Victoria  June  13 

Edmonton  June  1  and  2  Saskatoon  June  18 
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For  Edmonton,  Calgary,  and  Saskatoon,  those  desiring  interviews  should 
communicate  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  care  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Edmonton;  and  for  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

CHAIN  BLOCKS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1558  (December  9,  1933),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
writes  that  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  have  now  recommended  that  each  imported  chain  block  of  metal, 
whether  imported  complete  or  in  parts,  should  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  bear  an  indication  of  origin. 

While  they  do  not  favour  making  this  marking  compulsory  at  the  time  of 
importation,  the  effect  of  such  a  regulation,  if  adopted,  will  in  practice  mean  that 
the  overseas  manufacturer  will  be  expected  to  supply  goods  already  marked  in 
accordance  with  the  Government  order. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  mark  of  origin  should  be  cast,  die-stamped,  or  incised 
conspicuously  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hand  wheel,  or  where  there  is  no  hand 
wheel,  on  the  outer  casing  or  side  frame,  or  where  there  is  no  hand  wheel  or  side 
frame,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  block. 

MAIZE  STARCH 

With  further  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1571  (March  10,  1934),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lon- 
don reports  that  the  Board  of  Trade  announces  that  a  draft  Order  in  Council 
was  laid  before  Parliament  on  May  1,  which,  if  confirmed,  will  require  imported 
maize  starch  (including  maize  starch  corn  flour)  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin 
on  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Revised  United  Kingdom  Certificate  of  Origin  No.  120 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  advises  that 
the  United  Kingdom  Customs  authorities  have  drafted  a  slightly  revised  form 
of  certificate  of  origin  No.  120,  which  is  the  form  required  for  manufactured 
goods  in  general. 

The  principal  change  is  in  clause  3  where,  instead  of  printing  three  per- 
centages, 25,  50,  and  75,  and  directing  the  exporter  to  delete  the  inapplicable  ones, 
a  blank  space  is  provided  in  which  the  appropriate  percentage  is  to  be  inserted 
in  words.  The  explanatory  marginal  note  then  reads:  "Insert  '  Twenty-five,' 
'  Fifty,'  or  1  Seventy-five  '  as  the  case  may  be." 

The  other  change  eliminates  His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioners  in  over- 
seas Dominions  as  sources  from  whom  Notice  27A,  containing  preference  regula- 
tions, may  be  obtained. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  points  out  that  it  is  intended  that  the  change 
from  the  present  to  the  new  forms  shall  take  place  very  gradually  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  complete  absorption  of  stocks  of  old  forms  and  to  avoid  incon- 
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venience  to  exporters  in  the  British  Dominions.  No  time  limit  is  imposed  to 
cover  the  process  of  substitution,  the  present  forms  being  acceptable  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Exporters  requiring  to  replenish  their  stocks  of  this  certificate  would  do  well 
to  follow  the  new  text. 

South  African  Exchange  Dumping  Duties 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writes 
under  date  April  20,  1934,  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  announced  on  April  5  an  exchange  dumping  duty  on  the  following  com- 
modities imported  from  Japan:  millet;  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  (dried) ;  knitted 
underwear,  not  including  jerseys  and  pullovers;  socks  and  stockings  for  men 
and  boys;  handkerchiefs;  cotton  canvas;  padded  quilts;  spades;  shovels; 
barbed  wire;  wire  netting;  rubber  tiles;  aluminium  sulphate;  magnesium  sul- 
phate; copper  sulphate;  infants'  footwear;  rubber  water  hose  up  to  3  inches 
diameter;  rubber  flooring;  sodium  sulphate;  shopping  bags;  manufactured 
cotton  waste. 

The  rate  at  which  the  Japanese  yen  is  to  be  computel  in  terms  of 
Union  currency,  for  the  assessing  of  dumping  duty,  is  1  yen  equal  to 
23-35  pence,  South  African.  The  exchange  dumping  duty  will  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  cost  f.o.b.,  port  of  shipment  to  the  importer,  in  Union 
currency,  and  the  same  cost  expressed  in  Japanese  currency  computed  at  the 
above  rate.  It  was  originally  provided  that  dumping  duties  should  not  collec- 
tively exceed  one-half  of  the  value  of  such  goods,  but  the  Minister  of  Finance 
in  his  budget  speech  of  April  10  intimated  that  this  restriction  was  to  be  removed. 

A  list  of  Japanese  articles  already  subject  to  exchange  dumping  duty  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1566  (page  172),  February  3. 
1934. 

Customs  Tariff  Modifications  in  Malta 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  April  23,  1934,  that  a  Government  ordinance  of  Malta,  dated  March  31, 
1934,  establishes  an  Empire  preferential  customs  tariff  for  certain  goods.  This 
has  been  effected  by  retaining  customs  duties  hitherto  in  force  on  such  merchan- 
dise as  an  Empire  preferential  tariff,  while  increasing  customs  duties  on  such 
goods  when  of  non-Empire  origin,  in  most  cases  by  the  equivalent  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

To  be  eligible  for  preferential  customs  treatment,  merchandise  must  be  wholly 
or  in  part  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  a  British  Empire  country.  In  the  latter 
case  the  final  manufacturing  processes  must  take  place  in  an  Empire  country,  and 
the  material  and  labour  involved  in  the  production  of  each  article  must  together 
form  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  factory  cost  of  the  article  in  its  finished 
state. 

Goods  affected  by  the  new  regulations  of  possible  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  are: — 

Boots  and  shoes  of  skin  or  leather:  high  boots.  Empire  preferential  5s.,  general  tariff 
7s.  6d.  per  pair;  low  boots,  men's  and  women's,  Empire  preferential  2s.  6d.,  general  tariff 
3s  9d.  per  pair;  men's  and  women's  shoes,  including  sandals,  slippers,  and  clogs.  Empire 
preferential  2s.  3d.,  general  tariff  3s.  4d.  per  pair;  boots  and  shoes  for  young  people,  includ- 
ing sandals,  slippers,  and  clogs,  Empire  preferential  Is.,  general  tariff  Is.  6d.  per  pair. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  duty  on  rubber-soled 
shoes,  which  remain  at  8d.  per  pair,  one  penny  per  pair  if  less  than  20  centi- 
metres in  length. 

Laundry  soap  is  exempt  from  duty  when  originating  in  Empire  countries,  while  the 
general  tariff  rate  is  8s.  4d.  per  100  kilos. 
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Machinery  and  tools,  Empire  preferential  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  general  tariff  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Motor  vehicles,  including  parts  and  accessories,  Empire  preferential  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  general  tariff  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wireless  sets  and  parts  thereof,  Empire  preferential  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  general  tariff 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Pianos,  pianolas,  organs,  harmoniums,  and  gramophones,  Empire  preferential  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  general  tariff  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Articles  of  woodwork,  i.e.  doors,  windows,  blinds,  roll  shutters,  and  similar  wares  with 
or  without  ironwork  and  locks,  wooden  casing  for  electrical  installations,  round  and  square 
blocks,  toilet  seats,  candlesticks,  table  and  piano  lamps,  table  legs,  knobs  and  moulding,  deck- 
chairs,  three-ply  seaits  in  sets,  and  ice  chests,  Empire  preferential  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
general  tariff  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Drawback  on  Empire  Tobaccos  in  Hongkong 

Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hongkong,  writes  that 
the  Government  of  Hongkong  on  April  11,  1934,  promulgated  an  official  notifica- 
tion on  drawback  of  tobacco  duty  amending  previous  legislation  and  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  benefit  Empire  tobacco  in  the  Hongkong  market.  A  tariff  prefer- 
ence of  approximately  10  per  cent  on  manufactured  and  unmanufactured 
tobaccos  of  British  Empire  origin  imported  into  Hongkong  was  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1933,  but  at  that  time  no  satisfactory  provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  drawback  on  Empire  leaf  tobacco  when  re-exported  in  a  manufactured 
state  such  as  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  manufactured  tobacco.  On  the  other  hand, 
former  provisions  remained  in  force  in  respect  to  drawback  on  foreign  leaf 
tobacco.  This  placed  the  foreign  leaf  in  a  preferred  position  when  being  re- 
exported from  Hongkong.  The  situation  reacted  against  the  use  of  Empire  leaf, 
since  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  raw  tobacco  imported  into  Hongkong  is 
for  re-export  in  manufactured  form. 

The  drawback  regulations,  as  amended  on  April  11,  provide  for  drawback 
on  both  foreign  and  Empire  tobacco.  As  regards  Empire  tobacco,  a  drawback, 
subject  to  certain  prescribed  regulations,  is  to  be  paid  on  every  pound  or  frac- 
tion, not  being  less  than  a  hundredth,  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  of  Empire  origin 
manufactured  in  the  colony,  upon  which  the  proper  duties  have  been  paid,  when 
the  tobacco  is  exported,  by  any  licensed  manufacturer  whose  name  appears  on 
a  list  and  who  duly  observes  the  prescribed  conditions,  as  merchandise,  shipped 
by  him  as  ships'  stores,  or  exported  by  him  by  parcel  post.  The  drawback  is 
to  be  calculated  according  to  the  proportion  of  Empire  and  non-Empire  tobacco 
in  any  blend  and  is  to  be  at  a  rate  based  upon  the  duty  originally  paid  on  the 
tobacco  of  Empire  origin  used  in  the  manufacture.  The  rate  of  drawback  is  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  Department  in  each 
case. 

Hongkong  Government  records  for  the  year  1933  show  that  imports  of  raw 
tobacco  amounted  to  6,093,060  pound?,  of  which  3,256,552  pounds  was  re- 
exported. The  balance  of  approximately  3,000,000  pounds  was  manufactured 
into  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  prepared  tobacco.  The  exports  were:  cigars,  23.674 
pounds;  cigarettes,  2,534,982  pounds;  prepared  tobacco  (foreign),  3,372  pound-; 
prepared  tobacco  (native),  1,364,500  pounds. 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  tobacco  would  not  appear  in  the  Governmenl 
statistics  unless  they  paid  duty  and  entered  into  consumption  in  Hongkong. 
Imports  consumed  in  the  colony  presumably  were:  cigars,  21,319  pounds;  cigar- 
ettes, 3,023,245  pounds;  prepared  tobacco  (foreign),  16,170  pounds;  prepared 
tobacco  (native),  1,226,537  pounds. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  year  1932  showing  imports  and  exports  under 
similar  headings  to  those  given  above  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligena 
Journal  No.  1524  (April  15,  1933). 
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It  is  under  the  heading  of  raw  tobacco  leaf  that  Canada  might  expect  to 
secure  a  share  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  Hongkong.  The  purchasing  of  the  raw 
leaf  for  the  two  large  tobacco  manufacturers  in  Hongkong  is  done  in  Shanghai. 

New  Preferences  in  British  North  Borneo 

The  British  North  Borneo  Gazette  of  April  3,  1934,  revises  rates  of  duty 
on  certain  articles  establishing  new  Empire  preferences  as  follows: — 

Former  Tariff  New  Tariff 

British  General 
Preferential  Tariff 
Tariff 

Cement   Free  Free  S$5  per 

2,000  lbs. 

Aerated  waters   Free  Free  S6c.  per  gal. 

Electric  lamps   10%adval.        10%adval.  25%adval. 

S$  (Straits  dollar)  equals  $0.^013  Canadian  at  present  rate  of  exchange. 


Netherlands  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  writes 
that  the  restrictions  on  all  varieties  of  leather  when  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lands, to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1555 
(November  18, 1933),  page  839,  have  been  extended  to  December  31, 1934.  Dur- 
ing the  eight-month  period  from  May  1,  1934,  to  December  31,  1934,  40  per  cent 
of  the  average  quantity  of  sole  leather,  leather  belting,  harness  and  saddlers' 
leather  imported  per  eight  months  during  the  years  1930  and  1931  from  each 
exporting  country  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Netherlands;  the  previous  quota  was 
90  per  cent.  As  regards  upper  and  other  non-specified  leathers,  the  quantity  which 
may  be  imported  during  the  above-mentioned  period  is  limited  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  average  quantity  shipped  by  each  exporting  country  per  eight  months  during 
the  years  1931  and  1932;  the  previous  quota  was  100  per  cent.  Special  quotas, 
however,  may  be  granted  to  countries  designated  by  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Affairs. 

The  restrictions  on  footwear  when  imported  into  the  Netherlands,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1551  (October  21, 
1933),  page  679,  and  earlier  issues,  have  been  extended  until  April  30,  1935. 
Included  in  these  are  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  wholly  or  for  the  greater  part 
made  of  rubber.  During  the  period  affected  by  the  restriction,  35  per  cent  of  the 
average  number  of  pairs  imported  from  each  country  per  twelve  months  during 
the  years  1930  and  1931  may  be  brought  into  the  Netherlands;  previously  the 
allotment  was  100  per  cent.  In  addition,  special  quotas  may  be  granted  to  coun- 
tries designated  by  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs.  During  the  years  1930 
and  1931,  10,969  pairs  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  were  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lands from  Canada. 

The  restrictions  on  linseed  cake  as  well  as  all  other  sorts  of  feeding  cake 
when  imported  into  the  Netherlands,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1559  (December  16,  1933),  page  1015,  have  been 
extended  to  July  31,  1934,  inclusive.  During  the  period  from  May  1,  1934,  to 
July  31,  1934,  inclusive,  imports  of  each  of  the  aforesaid  commodities  shall  not 
exceed  100  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  imported  from  each  exporting 
country  per  three  months  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1931,  to  June  30,  1933. 
inclusive.  It  is  added,  however,  that  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  may  set 
special  quotas  for  countries  to  be  designated  by  it. 
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Italian  Tariff  Increases  on  Wood  and  Wood  Products 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  writes  under 
date  April  9,  1934,  that  an  Italian  Royal  Decree  Law,  effective  April  23,  1934, 
provides  for  modifications  in  the  general  customs  tariff  on  wood  and  wood  pro- 
ducts which  are  applicable  to  Canada  in  the  absence  of  conventional  rates  on 
these  products. 

The  changes  of  duty  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

New  Old 

Wood — ■  General  Rate      General  Rate 

A.  Common:  Lire  per  100  kilos 

1  Rough: 

a  Beech  and  chestnut   3.00  Free 

b  Other   2.25  Free 

Common  rough  wood  destined  for  the  manufacture  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  (cellulose)  woodpulp  is  admitted 
at  a  reduced  duty  of  1  lira  per  100  kg.  for  a  quantity  of 
80.000  metric  tons  per  annum,  as  laid  doAvn  by  the  rules 
and  conditions  to  be  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Fin- 
ance. 

2  Merely  hewn  with  the  axe: 

a  Beech  and  chestnut   8.00  Free 

b  Other   6.00  Free 

3  Squared  or  sawn  lengthwise: 

a  Beech  and  chestnut   12.00  1.10 

Beech  wood  sawn  into  boards  of  a  thickness  of  from 
17  to  22  millimetres  for  the  manufacture  of  packing  cases 
for  the  export  of  citrus  fruit  is  admitted  at  a  reduced 
duty  of  1.10  lire  per  100  kg.  for  a  quantity  of  35.000 
metric  tons  per  annum  under  conditions  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance. 

b  Other   9.00  1.10 

4  Small  boards  for  boxes,  sieves  and  the  like   25.00  11.00 

Small  beech-wood  boards  for  the  manufacture  of  pack- 
ing cases  for  the  export  of  citrus  fruit  are  admitted  at  a 
reduced  duty  of  1.10  lire  per  100  kg.  for  a  quantity 
of  12.000  metric  tons  per  annum  under  conditions  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

5  Veneers  of  the  following  thicknesses: 

a  More  than  1  up  to  3  millimetres   35.00  16.50* 

b  1  millimetre  or  less   45.00  22.00* 

C.  Plywood   96.00*  90.00* 

Staves  for  casks    10.00*  Free* 

Rough  or  merely  unbarked  trunks   11.00*  Free* 

Casks,  new  or  used:  Lire  per  hectolitre  capacity 

a  With  wooden  hoops   2.00*  0.75* 

b  With  iron  hoops   4.00*  1.10* 

*  Plus  the  surtax  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Imports  of  Lard  and  Other  Edible  Fats  into  Belgium 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes  that 
the  Moniteur  Beige  of  May  7-8  contained  a  royal  decree,  dated  May  7  and 
effective  May  9,  stipulating  that  licences  must  be  obtained  by  importers  from  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  or  his  delegate,  for  the  importation  into  Belgium  of  lard 
and  other  edible  fats. 

Portuguese  Codfish  Restrictions 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1534 
(May  27,  1933),  page  864,  regarding  the  prohibition  of  importation  into  Portugal 
of  dried  codfish  treated  with  boracic  acid  or  borax,  Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney, 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under  date  May  5,  1934,  that  the 
operation  of  this  restriction  has  been  postponed  until  March  31,  1935. 

Guatemalan  Tariff  on  Brushes 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  May  11,  1934,  that,  effective  April  29,  the  Guatemalan  tariff  on 
painters'  flat  brushes  of  horsehair,  (1)  when  the  widest  part  of  the  handle  is 
one  inch  or  more,  (2)  when  the  metal  reinforcement  measures  30  mm.  or  more  in 
circumference,  has  been  set  at  0-50  centavo  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  221 
cents  Canadian  per  pound,  which  is  one-half  of  the  previous  rate. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
Sit.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Secretarj',  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NjS. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  ALba.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquirv  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer. 


Purchase  or  Agency. 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon,  Salted  Mackerel. 

Cod-liver  Oil   

Potato  Starch  and  Dextrine  

Miscellaneous — 

Cone  Cups  

Electric    Refrigerator  Freezing 
LTnits. 

Newsprint  

Mosquito  Netting  

Stitching  Wire   (for  Book  and 

Stationery  Binding). 
Fish  Meal  Fertilizer  


444 
445 
446 


447 

448 

449 
450 
451 

452 


Genoa,  Italy. .  . 
Havana,  Cuba. 
Mexico,  Mexico 

Batavia,  Java . . 
Batavia,  Java. . 

Batavia,  Java . . 
Batavia,  Java . . 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Hongkong  


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency, 


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  21 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  21,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  May  14,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  :Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

J  ugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile.  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Si  raits-  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egvpt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


May  14 

May  21 

.  1407 

$  .1905 

$  .1902 

5 

.2341 

.2339 

3 

.0072 

.0125 

.0125 

7 

.  0247 

.0417 

.0417 

3? 

.2680 

.  2286 

.2280 

2* 

.0252 

.0227 

.0229 

4l 

.0392 

.  0660 

.0661 

3 

.  2382 

.3957 

.3954 

4 

4 . 8666 

5. 1055 

5. 1013 

2 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

.4020 

.6784 

.6781 

1\ 

.  1749 

.2999 

.2984 

4* 

.  0526 

.0851 

.0850 

3 

.0176 

.  0229 

.0229 

7 

.2680 

.2568 

.2564 

3J 

.  0442 

.  0469 

.0471 

5i 

.  0060 

.0101 

.0101 

6 

.  1930 

.  1369 

.  1369 

6 

.2680 

.  2635 

.2629 

2i 

.  1930 

.3250 

.3253 

2 

1 .0000 

.9994 

.9978 

.4245 

.2399 

.2370 

— 

.1196 

.  0862 

.0848 

— 

.  1217 

.  1074 

.  1073 

4? 

.9733 

.6196 

.6186 

4 

.4985 

.2786 

.2781 

4-5 

.  ZovU 

6 

.1930 

.3198 

.3143 

1.0342 

.8070 

.8030 

1.0000 

1.0003 

.9988 

.3633 

.3692 

.3650 

.3855 

.3838 

3i 

.4985 

.3033 

.3031 

3. 

.4020 

.6818 

.6815 

4,1 

.3248 

.3318 

.4424 

.4897 

.4750 

.5678 

.6046 

.  5999 

1.0138 

1 . 0656 

1.0647 

4 . 8666 

5.1155 

5.1112 

1.0138 

1 . 0656 

1.0647 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

4.8666 

4 . 0843 

4.0810 

4.9431 

5.2363 

5.2320 

4.8666 

4.1007 

4.0974 

4.8666 

5.1118 

5.1076 

65 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  1;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  S;  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  June  15;  Duchess  of  York,  June  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Gurnard  Line, 
June  8;  Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  June  24. 

To  London. — Beaverdalc,  June  1;  Boavcrbrae.  June  8;  Beaverhill,  June  15;  Beavor- 
burn,  June  22;  Beaverford,  June  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonki,  June  1;  Ascania,  June 
8;  Aurania,  June  15;  Alaunia,  June  22 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  June  9;   Montcalm.  June  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Manchester.— Manchester  -Commerce,  May  31;  Manchester  Division,  June  7;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  June  14;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  21;  Manchester  Producer,  June  28 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avon-mouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— <Salacia,  Cunard-Donaldson  Line,  June  16. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— New  York  City,  June  6;  Bristol  City,  June '27— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  GJasgo  w .— Aithenia,  June  1;  Sulairia,  June  8;  Letitia,  June  15;  Airthria,  June  22— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull.— Kyno,  May  30;  Gitano,  June  20— both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairnross,  June  1;  Cairnesk  (calls  ait  Dundee),  June  15;  Cairn- 
mona,  June  29 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  June  10;  Lord  Londonderry,  June  22 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  June  1;  Beaverbrae,  June  8;  Beaverburn,  June  22;  Beaver- 
ford,  June  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,.  June  9;  Kings  County,  June' 30 — both 
County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  June  4;  Hada  County,  June  22 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen,  June  8;  Frankfurt,  July  &— both  Hamburg- American  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen);  Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  15. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  June  14;  Vallarsa,  June  23;  Valle- 
luce,  June  2G — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Sparreholm,  June  12;  Lagaholm,  June  28 
— both  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line;  Ivar  (does  nolt  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia- 
America  Line,  June  5. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre  Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SIS.  Co., 
June  8;  New  Northland  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  8. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  28  and  June  11  and  25. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  31;  Cornwallis,  June  14;  Chomedy,  June  28 — all  Canadian 
National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  May  30;  a  steamer,  June  15 
and  30 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) . — Lady  Somers,  May  30;  Caithcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau).  June  8; 
Lady  Rodney,  June  13;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  22 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  ait  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment alt  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  America  Line,  June  15; 
Tercero,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  June  16. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National,  June  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  May  31;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  June  29— both  Canadian  National. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  2  and  21;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  16 
and  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  June  12;   Newfoundland,  June  30 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Gurko,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  15. 

To  Antwerp .— Westernland,  June  3;  Pennland,  June  17— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Pulaski,  June  3;  Kosciuszko,  June  21— both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Poi  ts. — Gripsholm,  Swedish-America  Line,  May  30. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— iSilvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  May  28; 
Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  June  6;  Nova  Scotia, 
Furness  Line,  June  12.  . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— Lady  Hawkins,  May  28;  Lady  Drake,  June  11; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  25 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
oados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  June  4;  &  steamer,  June  20  and 
July  5 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  May  28;  Cathcart, 
June  11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  June  6;  Ciss,  June  20 — both 
Pickford  k  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  ait  St.  Georges),  June  4;  Cornwallis,  June  18;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  2 
— all  Canadian  National  (also  call  alt  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
June  6;  Silvenvalnuit,  June  20;  Siamese  Prince,  July  4 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  1;  Lady  Nelson,  June  15; 
Lady  Hawkins,  June  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Choluteca,  June  7;  Olancho,  June  14 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland,  American  and  Indian  Line,  June  16. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  10;  Hiye  Maru,  June  24;  Heian 
Maru,  July  13 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  June  3;  Tantalus,  June  24 — both 
Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar);  Everett,  June  10;  Bellingham,  July  10 — 
both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (do  not  call  ait  Hongkong). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  1'2;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays 
Harbour,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Macassar),  June  20. 

To  Shanghai.— City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  July  10. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverbeech  (does  not  call  alt  Penang),  May  31;  Silverguava,  June 
14 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  20;  Aorangi,  July  18 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  June  18;  Golden 
Cross,  July  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  June 
7;  Hauraki.  June  2.5 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Skagern,  June  8;  Tolkcn, 
July  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Sacramento  Valley,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  June  14. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India  (calls  at  St. 
Thomas  but  not  at  Southampton),  East  Asiatic  Co.,  June  9. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — Wisconsin,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  8. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  June  7. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  June  4;  Fella,  June  30 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  June  20. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta. — Mapia,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Juno  22. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia.  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  May  31; 
Point  Ancha,  July  4 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Lino  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  A  ires.— Brandanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
June  13. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Norway  Maru,  June  2;  Ryoyo  Maru.  Juno  6 — both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  Dingwall  Qabto  &  Co.,  June  28. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — A  gteamor,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  late  May. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  SI;  single 

copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1 . 50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  S3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  SI  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  SI  per  annum.) 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See  also  Netherlands 
India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Youno.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003.  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that,  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.   (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South.  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Karris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya    Colony.)     Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:   Acting   Chief  Trade   Commissioner   in   the  United   Kingdom,   Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Potjssette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  hy  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL  IN  1933 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  28,  1934. — Brazil's  total  trade  for  1933  amounted  to 
£63,921,000  compared  with  £58,373,000  in  the  previous  year.  The  increased 
trade  was  due  to  increased  imports,  which  reached  £28,131,000  against  £21,- 
744,000  in  1932.  Exports  fell  from  £36,629,000  in  1932  to  £35,790,000"  in  the  year 
under  review.  The  course  of  trade  in  the  past  five  years  is  shown  at  a  glance 
in  the  table  below:  — 

1929  1930  1931  1932  1933 

compared  compared  compared  compared  compared 
with  1928     with  1929      with  1930      with  1931     with  L932 

Exports   -2.7%       -30.7%       -24.6%       -26.1%       -  2.3% 

Imports   -4.4%       -38.1%       -46.4%       -24.4%  +22.7% 

With  regard  to  the  decline  in  exports,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is  due  to 
lower  prices  and,  allowing  for  the  price  changes,  the  figures  represent  an  increase 
estimated  at  17-4  per  cent  against  an  actual  decrease  in  1932  of  27  per  cent. 
This  increase  will  undoubtedly  be  reflected  in  an  increased  favourable  balance 
of  trade  in  1934  with  the  increased  prices  now  ruling  for  coffee. 

In  the  import  returns  which  total  £28,132,000,  raw  material  and  live  stock 
accounted  for  £6,983,000  or  24  per  cent,  foodstuffs  and  forage  for  £5,840,000  or 
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20-7  per  cent,  and  manufactured  goods  for  £15,309,000  or  54  per  cent,  according 
to  the  Brazilian  classification.  It  is  evident  that  Brazil  is  still  primarily  an 
importer  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  movement  of  imports  by  principal  commodities  from  1929  is  shown  for 
the  principal  commodity  groups,  in  metric  tons  and  sterling  gold  values,  in  the 
tables  below: — 

IMPORTS  OF  RAWr  MATERIAL 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Potent  fuel  cool 

and  coke,  Tons 

2,324.602 

1,941,946 

1,285,494 

1,189,466 

1,292,020 

£ 

3,538,000 

3,083,000 

1,686,000 

1,124,000 

l',167!.000 

384 

446 

487 

530 

1,075 

£  ' 

808.000 

745,000 

610,000 

510,000 

702,000 

Iron  and  steel  , 

 Tons 

117J61 

50,407 

26.230 

29'830 

59^927 

£ 

1,289.000 

584,000 

295.000 

261,000 

456,000 

Wool  

1,896 

1,377 

1,108 

70<8 

1,777 

£ 

973.000 

523,000 

363,000 

180,000 

454,000 

 Tons 

26,984 

20,090 

23.229 

19.199 

24,415 

£ 

1,199,000 

814,000 

667,000 

393,000 

428,000 

Wood-pulp  for 

manufacture  of 

 Tons 

49.666 

38,223 

29.081 

43,742 

66.582 

£ 

606,000 

461,000 

296.000 

305,000 

407,000 

Skins  and  hides 

 Tons 

890 

453 

382 

263 

420 

£ 

801.000 

453,000 

255.000 

132,000 

201.000 

535,276 

384,503 

114,332 

160.534 

113.870 

£ 

1,539,000 

1,081,000 

290,000 

263,000 

174,000 

 Tons 

177,660 

132,070 

89,547 

100,817 

130,776 

£ 

6,569,000 

4,139,000 

2,699,000 

2,211,000 

2,944,000 

Totals 

 Tons 

3.234.519 

2,569,515 

1,569.890 

1.545.089 

1.690.862 

£ 

17,372,000 

11,883,000 

7,161,000 

5,379,000 

6,933,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  a  weight  basis  imports  of  silk  yarns,  wood-pulp, 
jute,  and  wool  have  resisted  the  depression  best,  pulp  showing  a  substantially 
increased  consumption  even  over  1929  requirements.  Imports  of  cement  show 
the  greatest  relative  decline,  due  to  the  establishment  of  new  Brazilian  factories. 
Coal  is  the  largest  single  item  in  the  raw  material  group,  and  the  figure  is  still 
substantial.  The  effort  to  substitute  national  coal  has  not  been  very  successful. 
Crude  steel  imports  by  tons  approximately  doubled  in  1933  over  those  of  1932 ; 
and  jute,  wool,  wood-pulp,  skins  and  hides  (chiefly  leather),  silk  and  miscel- 
laneous materials  all  rose  sharply.  Total  imports  in  this  group  were  about  half 
their  1929  level  and  slightly  over  the  figures  for  1932.  The  gold  sterling  returns 
are  not  a  good  measure  of  activity  in  relation  to  raw  materials,  in  view  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  gold.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  if  the  1933  gold 
figures  are  increased  by  about  40  per  cent,  to  bring  them  to  paper  pounds,  the 
decline  in  paper  values  from  1929  is  less  than  that  in  tons. 


IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Machinery,  apparatus, 

utensils 

Tons 

100.428 

54.184 

20.248 

20.628 

32.016 

£ 

13,063.000 

7,610.000 

3,048.000 

2.835.000 

3.724.000 

,    .  .  Tons 

351,053 

202.500 

101.468 

97,501 

181.023 

£ 

7,171,000 

4,187,000 

1,800,000 

1,346,000 

2.150.000 

Chem.  prod.,  drugs  and  pharm. 

Tons 

63.132 

40,636 

41.581 

40.676 

54.688 

£ 

1.983.000 

1,500.000 

1.218.000 

1,025,000 

1.517.000 

293,626 

279,495 

214.301 

143.709 

235.872 

£ 

3,614,000 

3.177,000 

1.454.000 

768.000 

985.000 

.  .  .  ,N"o. 

53,928 

1.946 

4.429 

2.595 

772 

£ 

5,582,000 

348,000 

404,000 

278,000 

776.000 

Paper  and  manufactures  there- 

of  ? 

Tons 

61.301 

51.722 

33.284 

33.685 

43.842 

£ 

1.813.000 

1.363.000 

778.000 

580.000 

705.000 

Fuel  oil  

336.754 

374,457 

392.1  SO 

402,829 

442.225 

£ 

847,000 

962.000 

873,000 

687.000 

661.000 
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imports  of  manufactured  goods — Concluded 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Tons 

6.502 

3,767 

3.305 

2,249 

5,363 

£ 

1,294,000 

723.000 

475,000 

269,000 

572,000 

,  Tons 

117,256 

90,465 

98,537 

47.070 

81,176 

£ 

1,425,000 

1,063,000 

929,000 

359,000 

549,000 

Earthenware,  porcelain, 

glass 

.  .Tons 

21,339 

11,139 

6.489 

7,245 

11,912 

£ 

1,213,000 

670.000 

290.000 

223,000 

379,000 

.  .Tons 

1,164 

796 

389 

623 

1,098 

£ 

683.000 

417,000 

175,000 

207,000 

360,000 

Cotton  (piece-goods)   . . 

.  .Tons 

4,940 

1.338 

447 

390 

794 

£ 

2,684,000 

721,000 

239,000 

135,000 

313,000 

Other  vehicles  and  accessories 

Tons 

29,357 

9,130 

6.724 

2,578 

2,530 

£ 

1,942,000 

G  AT  AAA 

607,000 

472.000 

1  A  O  AAA 

148,000 

fjArt  AAA 

203,000 

Wool  

.  .Tons 

1.018 

488 

225 

165 

321 

£ 

1,033,000 

463,000 

181,000 

80.000 

153,000 

Tons 

7,908 

5,597 

1.685 

1.336 

1,386 

£ 

964,000 

610,000 

175,000 

105,000 

160.000 

Cotton  (other  mnfrs.)    .  . 

Tons 

1.107 

506 

191 

181 

397 

£ 

548,000 

277,000 

83,000 

72,000 

140,000 

,  ,Tons 

90,262 

55,242 

36,493 

35,677 

44,664 

£ 

6,176,000 

3,421,000 

1,873,000 

1,645,000 

1,962,000 

Totals  

1,580,304 

1,184,510 

964,967 

841,136 

1,154.294 

£ 

52,035,000 

28,119,000 

14,467,000 

10,762,000 

15,309,000 

The  trade  returns  on  the  above  group  show  it  to  be  more  important  than  the 
other  two  main  groups  combined,  and  the  1933  figures,  both  in  sterling  and  tons, 
indicate  that  the  improvement  in  imports  is  largely  accounted  for  by  this  group. 
Imports  of  "  machinery,  apparatus,  utensils,  and  tools  "  are  still  the  largest  single 
item  in  any  group  and  include  the  principal  items  credited  to  the  United  States. 
The  1933  imports,  valued  at  £3,724,000,  while  only  a  little  better  than  a  quarter 
of  those  of  1929,  are  about  32  per  cent  greater  than  1932,  and  this  improvement 
should  be  more  than  maintained  in  the  present  year,  as  recent  sales  are  large. 
Iron  and  steel  imports  are  of  next  importance;  the  figure  of  £2,150,000  represents 
a  substantial  improvement  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  is  still  less  than 
one-third  ^  of  the  1929  value  of  £7,171,000.  Imports  of  chemicals  at  £1,517,000 
show  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  and  are  close  enough  to  the  1929  figure 
to  suggest  that  in  the  present  year  the  pre-depression  total  will  be  exceeded. 
Caustic  soda  is  the  large  item  among  chemicals;  an  industry  using  soda  is  doing 
well. 

The  other  imports  are  shown  above  in  order  of  importance,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that  these  all  show  gains  in  sterling  gold  values  with  the  exception  of  fuel 
oil,  which,  however,  increased  considerably  in  tonnage. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Wheat  

.  .Tons 

746,198 

648,240 

795.893 

772,378 

850,056 

£ 

7,645,000 

6,069,000 

4,181,000 

3,606,000 

3,318.000 

Codfish  

Tons 

37,780 

35,392 

22.399 

26.340 

26,162 

£ 

1,931,000 

1,585.000 

738.000 

606.000 

581,000 

Tons 

18.505 

11,148 

11,305 

11,401 

16,597 

£ 

1,009,000 

564.000 

467.000 

361.000 

502.000 

Tons 

27,432 

18,147 

7,733 

6.124 

8.625 

£ 

1,452,000 

897.000 

329.000 

245.000 

333.000 

.  .Tons 

162.878 

152.279 

61.307 

5,113 

48.605 

£ 

2,447,000 

2,109.000 

593.000 

45.000 

307.000 

4.452 

S.346 

2.652 

5,259 

4.851 

£ 

442,000 

643.000 

177,000 

283,000 

268.000 

40,402 

29,738 

7,206 

5.972 

1  1.325 

£ 

389,000 

292.000 

46,000 

28,000 

60.000 

Salt,  rock  and  white  .  . 

.  .Tons 

43.467 

48.611 

20,95] 

24.050 

10.43S 

£ 

97,000 

104.000 

38,000 

30.000 

13.000 

80740—1  i 
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imports  of  foodstuffs — Concluded 


1929  1930  1931  1932  1933 

Fodder  Tons             3,645  1,137  70  87  93 

£           27,000  8,000  1,000  1,000  1.000 

Sundries  Tons           27,030  26,122  10,877  10,840  14496 

£       1,619,000  1,232,000  516,000  367,000  457,000 


Totals  Tons       1,111,879         979,160         940,393  867,564  990,948 

£      17,058,000      13,503,000       7,086,000       5,572,000  5,840,000 


Imports  of  foodstuffs,  it  will  be  noted,  show  only  a  small  increase  over  the 
previous  year  in  gold  values,  although  the  volume  increase  is  appreciable.  At 
their  present  level  food  imports  are  about  one-third  of  their  1929  values;  in 
volume  they  have  fallen  off  by  a  little  over  10  per  cent. 

Wheat  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  this  group.  The  figure  of  850,056 
tons  is  substantially  greater  than  even  the  1929  import  of  746,198  tons,  although 
the  value  is  less  than  half.  Imports  are  nearly  all  from  Argentina.  Consump- 
tion, however,  is  steadily  increasing  and  is  absorbing  world  stocks. 

The  other  three  items  of  chief  interest  to  the  Dominion  are  dried  codfish, 
fresh  fruit,  and  wheat  flour.  Codfish  imports  are  slightly  lower  in  values  com- 
pared with  1932  and  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  1929  figure.  Tonnage  at 
26,162  is  about  the  same  as  in  1932  and  compares  with  37,780  in  1929.  Exchange 
discrimination  against  codfish  drafts  is  largely  responsible  for  the  decline,  as  the 
demand  for  this  article  is  fairly  constant. 

Wheat  flour  imports  totalled  48,605  tons  valued  at  £307,000,  and  are  in 
volume  less  than  one-third  of  the  1929  figure.  Expansion  of  local  mills  during 
the  year  in  which  imports  were  prohibited  (up  to  February  26,  1933),  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  prohibition  extended  into  two  months  of  the  year  1933, 
accounts  partly  for  the  failure  of  imports  to  reach  previous  levels.  Canadian 
flour  prices  have  not  been  competitive  during  1933  and  exchange  difficulties  had 
an  arrestive  effect  on  the  trade.  Collections  on  flour  exports  have  always  been 
difficult,  even  in  prosperous  years. 

Imports  of  fresh  fruit,  chiefly  apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  increased  greatly, 
the  value  being  about  half  that  of  1929,  and  the  weight  was  5,000  tons  over 
that  of  1932  and  only  about  10  per  cent  below  pre-depression  tonnage. 

The  movement  of  other  items  is  shown  in  the  above  table  in  order  of  import- 
ance. Imports  of  malt  are  not  shown  in  these  main  groups,  but  these  continued 
important,  Canadian  malt  obtaining  a  good  share  of  the  business. 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  following  table  lists  the  principal  countries  of  origin  of  Brazilian  imports, 
and  the  countries  of  destination  of  exports,  during  1933,  and  shows  the  balance 
in  favour  of  or  against  Brazil: — 

Imports  Exports      Trade  Balance 


£  Gold  £  Gold  £  Gold 

United  States   5,957,764  16,716.360  +10.758.596 

Great  Britain   5,469,327  2.677,171  —  2.792.156 

Argentina   3.549,333  1,854.597  —  1.694.736 

Germany   3,370,902  2,905,105  —  465.797 

Belgium   1,489,112  1,007,683  —  481,429 

France   1,435,186  3.265,909  +  1,830,723 

Italy   1,131,663  1,150.931  +  19.158 

Holland   1,080,940  1,641,629  +  560.689 

Uruguay                                                    104,134  1,168,409  +  1.064,275 

Other  countries   4,543,440  3,402.286  —  1,141.154 


28,131,911       35,790,080       +  7,658,169 

Of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  in  1933,  Santos  accounted  for  47-36 
per  cent  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  29-12  per  cent. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Mexico's  Foreign  Trade 

(See  also  "  Economic  Conditions  in  Mexico  in  1933,"  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1570,  dated  March  3,  1934.  An  approximate  conversion  of 
the  Mexican  peso  to  Canadian  dollars  would  be  3.60  pesos  equal  SI.) 

Mexico  City,  May  16,  1934.— Mexico's  total  foreign  trade  in  1933  showed 
a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year  with  exports  valued  at  364,967,039 
pesos  and  imports  valued  at  244,475,056  pesos  as  compared  with  exports  of  304,- 
697,177  pesos  and  imports  of  180,912,211  pesos  in  1932,  according  to  the  latest 
returns  of  the  Mexican  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  Mexico's  trade  continues  to  be  conducted 
with  the  United  States,  but  her  exports  to  that  country  in  1933  dropped  by  some 
18  per  cent  to  47  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
only  reduced  by  3  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  Mexico's  total  import  trade.  Exports 
to  Great  Britain  showed  a  very  large  increase  from  12,000,000  to  79,000,000  pesos 
for  the  respective  years,  while  imports  from  Great  Britain  also  increased  from 
14,000,000  to  22,000,000  pesos.  Germany,  Mexico's  third  best  customer,  increased 
her  consumption  of  Mexican  products  from  a  value  of  20,000,000  pesos  in  1932 
to  27,000,000  in  1933,  while  Mexico  purchased  29  million  pesos'  worth  of  goods 
from  Germany  during  1933  as  against  20,000,000  pesos'  worth  in  the  previous 
year.  Other  countries  trading  with  Mexico  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in 
1933  were:  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Sweden,  Italy, 
Japan,  Australia,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Norway,  Cuba,  Canada,  Denmark,  and 
the  Bahamas,  which,  however,  sold  little  to  Mexico  in  return  for  purchases  valued 
at  over  11,000,000  pesos,  while  Switzerland  imported  little  in  exchange  for  her 
exports  to  Mexico  valued  at  nearly  4,500,000  pesos. 

The  value  in  pesos  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade  during  1932  and  1933  by  main 
groups  is  shown  as  follows: — 

Exports  Imports 
Group  1932  1933  1932  1933 

Values  in  1.000  Mexican  Pesos 

Total   304.697       364.967       180.912  244,475 

Animals  and  animal  products  5.678  7.620         16.079  18,280 

Vegetable  products   73.364         80.750         14.525  24,010 

Mineral  products   190.540       235.000         37.846  50,021 

Miscellaneous   manufactures..  5.331  8.866         16.217  19,565 

Bullion,  notes,  shares,  etc.  ..         29,784         32.732  1.549  4..V>1 

Textiles   14.083  19.760 

Manufactures  of  textiles.  .   ..      3.825  3.961 

Drugs  and  chemicals       23,638  31,453 

Machines  and  tools  for  agri- 
culture,   industry,  mining 

and  arts       29,959  45,364 

Other    machines,    tools,  and 

vehicles   23,191  27,509 


MEXICAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  total  value  of  Mexican  products  exported  to 
Canada  in  1933  was  650,372  pesos,  an  increase  from  186,715  in  the  previous  year. 
The  principal  commodities  listed  in  the  order  of  values  were:  fuel  oil;  sugar, 
raw  and  refined;  coffee;  spirituous  liquors;  settlers'  effects;  zinc;  hides;  and 
manufactures  of  animal  and  vegetable  fibres. 

The  Canadian  trade  statistics  show  imports  from  Mexico  during  1933  valued 
at  $390,029  as  against  imports  valued  at  $1,0-13,883  in  1932.  The  great  drop  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  tomatoes.    Whereas  in  1932 
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some  16.000,000  pounds  of  tomatoes  valued  at  $842,918  were  imported,  the  quan- 
ta v  was  reduced  to  a  little  over  8,000,000  pounds  valued  at  only  $162,697  in  1933. 
Other  principal  products  shown  as  imported  from  Mexico  in  1933,  with  their 
values,  wore:  green  coffee,  $93,549;  sugar,  n.o.p.,  $33,073;  settlers'  effects,  $25,- 
915;  fuel  oil  (ships'  stores),  $24,952;  petroleum,  $20,157;  cattle  hides,  $9,459; 
fresh  vegetables,  $9,085;  shelled  nuts,  n.o.p.,  $3,105;  peas,  n.o.p.,  $1,541;  fresh 
oranges,  $1,141;  and  fresh  pineapples,  $519.  Melons  and  cleaned  and  uncleaned 
rice,  previously  shipped  to  Canada,  were  not  shown  as  having  been  imported 
during  1933. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  differences  shown  by  the  two  sets  of  statistics 
not  only  in  the  nomenclature  but  in  values,  but  the  only  plausible  reason  appears 
to  be  that  goods  interchanged  between  the  two  countries  frequently  lose  their 
identity  through  transhipment  at  American  or  other  centres. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO 

Likewise,  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity  between  the  Canadian  and  Mexican 
statistics  in  values  as  well  as  the  actual  commodities  which  are  shipped  from 
Canada  to  Mexico. 

The  Canadian  trade  returns  show  exports  to  Mexico  having  a  total  value 
of  $1,583,454  in  1933  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $1,218,870  in  1932.  The  prin- 
cipal commodities  listed,  with  their  respective  values,  were  as  follows:  soda  and 
sodium  compounds,  $1,007,481  in  1933  and  $915,774  in  1932  ;  acids,  $48,935  and 
$23,170;  electrical  apparatus,  $45,599  and  $39,668;  oilcloth,  $38,520  and  $18,893; 
malt,  $30,864  and  $16,131;  tire  casings,  $27,310  and  $5,798;  felt,  $26,920  and 
$18,029;  aluminium  bars,  $21,195  and  $11,365;  ferro-silicon,  $16,185  and  $14,410; 
copper  wire,  $10,020  and  $8,723;  machinery,  n.o.p.,  $7,873  and  $3,107;  cartridges, 
$7,318  and  $427;  artificial  abrasives,  $6,685  and  $944;  pipe,  tubing  and  fittings, 
$4,004  and  $1,521;  whisky,  $3,558  and  $4,670;  brushes,  $3,331  and  $5,472;  wall- 
paper, $3,151  and  $2,584;  porcelain  insulators,  $2,180  and  $4,645;  rubber  belt- 
ing, $1,938  and  $320;  paints,  $1,611  and  $2,883;  woollen  clothing,  $1,346  and 
$1,403;  Douglas  fir  timber,  $1,228  and  $330. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  whisky,  brushes,  porcelain  insula- 
tors, paints,  and  woollen  clothing,  each  item  shows  an  increase  in  value  for  1933 
over  the  previous  year. 

At  the  same  time  a  number  of  products  exported  from  Canada  during  1932 
did  not  appear  as  such  in  the  year  under  review.  The  most  important  of  these 
were:  calcium  carbide;  iron  and  steel,  n.o.p. ;  oats;  manufactured  metals,  n.o.p.; 
asbestos  manufactures:  sardines;  aluminium  manufactures;  rubber  manufac- 
tures, n.o.p.;  book  paper;  chains;  radio  apparatus;  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats; 
mica;  tallow;  bran,  shorts,  etc.;  stationery;  copper  bars,  rods,  or  strips;  and 
rubber  hose. 

The  non-appearance  of  the  above  products  illustrates  in  large  measure  the 
greater  proficiency  and  development  of  Mexican  industry,  which  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  increased  tariff  protection. 

However,  this  loss  in  trade  was  balanced  by  a  number  of  Canadian  products 
not  previously  mentioned  which  found  a  market  in  Mexico  during  1933,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which,  together  with  the  values,  were:  sewing  machines,  valued  at  $38,- 
592;  cotton  fabrics,  n.o.p.,  $13,234;  typewriters,  $13,232;  wood-pulp,  bleached 
and  unbleached,  $12,920;  razor  blades,  $12,410;  petroleum  products,  $4,466; 
wood  furniture,  $4,018;  cotton  manufactures,  n.o.p.,  $3,141;  black  and  other  fox 
skins,  $2,560;  evaporated  milk,  $2,550;  silk  socks  and  stockings,  $2,383;  bolts 
and  nuts,  $2,058;  cattle  for  stock,  $2,150;  and  needles,  $1,601.  Apart  from 
these,  other  articles  not  itemized,  having  a  value  of  about  $150,000.  were  exported 
to  Mexico  in  1933. 
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MEXICAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Details  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Bureau  of  Statistics  show- 
ing importations  from  Canada  for  the  year  1933  which  are  of  additional  interest 
in  that  the  classification  is  more  extensive.  The  total  value,  however,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  equivalent  in  dollars  as  shown  by  the  Canadian  export 
figures. 

According  to  the  Mexican  returns,  the  total  value  of  goods  imported  from 
Canada  in  1933  was  964,523  pesos  as  compared  with  581,021  pesos  in  1932.  The 
principal  commodities,  with  respective  values  in  pesos,  were  as  follows:  oilcloth, 
valued  at  116,529  pesos  in  1933  and  35,483  pesos  in  1932;  aluminium  sheets, 
n.o.p.,  89,416  and  46,705;  malt,  82,533  and  15,929;  electric  meters,  62,109  and 
20,567;  calcium  carbide,  54,614  and  53,845;  black  alkaline  cyanides  in  sheets, 
etc,  46,089  and  86,162;  belting  of  animal  fibres,  39,936  and  38,290;  tires,  22,427 
and  3,502;  railway  switches,  frogs,  points,  etc.,  21,364  and  18,989;  machinery 
(complete  or  partial  installation),  16,742  and  6,216;  whisky,  13,843  and  9,524; 
electric  transformers  12,820  and  1,373;  wallpaper,  11,455  and  6,953;  articles  of 
iron  or  steel,  n.o.p.,  8,123  and  19,963;  manufactures  of  copper,  6,991  and  16,531; 
machinery  spare  parts  of  textiles,  6,650  and  4,289;  rubber  gloves,  4,931  and  4,394; 
elastic  webbing,  4,425  and  5,367;  machinery  spare  parts,  n.o.p.,  3,139  and  3,204; 
machinery  spare  parts  of  copper,  2,677  and  2,478;  hand  tools,  n.o.p.,  2,532  and 
3,159;  machinery  spare  parts  of  iron  or  steel,  2,513  and  3,388;  linoleum,  1,801 
and  2,438;  paints  and  colours,  1,536  and  7,113;  and  white  paper,  1,188  and 
4,319. 

Again,  increases  were  registered  in  each  case  with  the  exception  of  alkaline 
cyanides,  articles  of  iron  or  steel,  manufactures  of  copper,  elastic  webbing,  hand 
tools,  machinery  spare  parts  of  iron  or  steel,  paints  and  colours,  and  white  paper. 

A  number  of  products  such  as  electric  switches,  circuit  breakers,  etc.,  auto- 
mobile motor  accessories,  aluminium  and  bronze  powder,  stationery,  asbestos 
manufactures,  felt  hats,  agricultural  machinery,  and  machinery  n.o.p.,  which  were 
received  in  1932,  do  not  appear  in  the  statistics  for  1933. 

Nevertheless,  the  following  new  items  appeared  in  the  Mexican  statistics  of 
imports  from  Canada  in  1933,  which  are  listed  together  with  values  in  pesos: 
hides  and  skins,  27,169;  aluminium  (presumably  bars),  21,431;  typewriters, 
18,301;  wines,  8,770;  iron  or  steel  pipes,  6,700;  copper  bars,  5,174;  barbed  wire, 
3,288;  tea,  2,679;  roofing,  2,251;  and  rubber  toys,  2,222.  In  addition  to  these, 
porcelain  insulators  valued  at  4,986  pesos  and  brushes  valued  at  4,488  pesos, 
while  not  new  items,  appeared  under  separate  classifications,  while  a  value  of 
some  72,000  pesos  covers  imports  in  1933  of  other  articles  not  listed. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the  trade  situation  in  Mexico  is  improving 
and  that  Canada  is  sharing  the  increasing  business. 

There  is  a  very  pronounced  movement  in  Mexico  to  enlarge  her  industrial 
capacity  and  once  any  new  plant  gets  under  way,  tariff  protection  is  usually 
afforded  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  foreign  article.  This 
tendency  is  more  and  more  reducing  Mexico's  requirements  from  abroad  to  suit- 
able raw  and  semi-prepared  products,  even  though  the  locally  manufactured 
article  often  falls  short  in  quality. 

Above  all,  Mexico  is  a  price  market  as  well  as  one  in  which  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  business  is  financed  on  terms.  It  is  also  a  difficult  market  to 
introduce  any  new  commodity  which  is  not  well  known  and  tried. 

The  proximate  and  vast  source  of  supply  offered  by  the  United  State-  and 
the  close  association  and  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  easily  explains 
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the  preponderance  of  America's  share  in  Mexican  trade.  However,  a  number  of 
Canadian  firms  have  found  it  possible  to  overcome  this  handicap  and  are  enjoy- 
ing  a  profitable  export  business  in  Mexico.  Mexicans  as  individuals  are  very 
favourably  disposed  to  trade  with  Canada,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  those 
exporters  who  are  in  a  position  to  compete  on  the  prescribed  basis  cannot,  to  a 
greater  degree,  share  this  market  where  a  demand  exists. 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  FERTILIZERS 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  May  9,  1934. — Fertilizers  are  employed  in  Cuba  principally  on 
sugar-cane  plantations  and,  in  lesser  degree,  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  including  potatoes. 

During  the  World  War  and  the  immediate  years  following,  sugar  commanded 
a  high  price.  In  1920  Cuban  raws,  cost  and  freight  New  York,  were  22-50  cents 
per  pound.  Consequently  the  cultivation  of  cane  spread  from  the  old  planta- 
tions of  the  provinces  of  Havana  and  Matanzas  eastward  as  far  as  the  virgin 
soils  of  Oriente.  As  the  price  of  sugar  and  the  area  of  sugar-cane  planted  rule, 
in  a  major  degree,  the  consumption  of  fertilizer  on  the  island,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  review  in  a  few  sentences  the  prices  and  the  production  of  sugar  at  the  past 
peak  of  prosperity  and  last  year's  depth  of  depression.  To  keep  pace  with  the 
newer  lands  of  the  east  and  to  win  greater  harvests  from  the  soil,  the  older  prov- 
inces were  compelled  to  be  prodigal  in  the  use  of  fertilizers.  To-day  the  situa- 
tion is  entirely  changed.  From  22-50  cents  per  pound  in  1920,  sugar  prices  fell 
to  0-57  in  1932.  It  now  stands  at  1-40  cents  c.  &  f.  New  York.  In  order  to 
prevent  sugar  from  failing  still  farther,  restrictive  quotas  have  been  put  in  force 
by  the  governments  of  some  of  the  sugar-producing  countries.  The  maximum 
yields  of  5,189,346  long  tons  in  1924-25  and  of  5,156,315  long  tons  in  1928-29 
fell  to  2,000,000  in  1932-33  and  to  less  than  one  twentieth  of  the  peak  price. 
The  sugar-cane  yield  fell  off  because  lands  were  withdraAvn  from  cultivation; 
worn-out  agricultural  machinery  was  not  replaced;  fewer  labourers  were 
employed;  the  ox  replaced  the  tractor;  and  the  use  of  fertilizer  was  all  but  done 
away  with. 

Sugar  forms  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Cuba.  On  much  of 
the  land  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  sugar  cane,  fruit  and  vegetable  seeds, 
including  potatoes,  were  planted,  and  in  this  direction  a  fair  quantity  of  fertilizer 
is  employed.  The  second  product  of  importance  in  Cuba  with  respect  to  export 
values  is  tobacco.  The  finest  quality  tobacco,  Vuelta  Aba  jo,  comes  from  Pinar 
del  Rio,  which  adjoins  the  Province  of  Havana  to  the  west.  The  tobacco 
fields  of  this  province  are  kept  in  first-class  condition  only  by  fertilizer.  On  the 
other  hand,  fertilizer  is  not  used  to  any  extent  on  the  tobacco  fields  of  Santa 
Clara,  where  tobacco  of  less  importance  than  Vuelta  Abajo  is  cultivated. 

IMPORTS 

In  the  main,  raw  materials  are  imported  into  Cuba  and  are  mixed  locally  by 
fertilizer  companies,  the  principal  items  being  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  super- 
phosphates from  the  United  States,  sodium  nitrate  from  Chile,  and  sulphate  of 
potash  from  Germany.  One  American  company  is  credited  with  probably  60 
per  cent  of  the  imports  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  another  with  20  per  cent. 
The  remaining  20  per  cent  is  shared  by  two  German  companies,  one  of  which 
ships  to  Cuba  a  highly  concentrated  compound  of  nitrogen  phosphorus  and  potas- 
sium salts  under  a  trade  name,  "  Nitrofoska,"  made  up  from  the  three  commodi- 
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ties.  A  small  quantity  of  cyanamide  is  also  imported  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
statistics. 

In  addition  to  imports  of  chemical  fertilizers,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
animal  fertilizer  including  the  by-products  of  American  packing  plants  is  brought 
into  the  island.  Cotton  seed  also  is  imported  and,  together  with  dried  blood, 
bone  meal,  and  other  by-products  of  the  meat  companies,  is  added  in  a  limited 
degree  to  chemical  fertilizers. 

Fertilizers  are  sold  either  mixed  or  unmixed — that  is,  the  cultivator  may 
buy  from  the  local  company  any  one  or  all  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
soda,  superphosphate,  bone  meal,  etc.,  separately,  if  he  so  desires.  The  mixed 
product  is  designated  by  three  figures  under  the  title  of  analysis  and  written 
thus:  4-6-5.  These  figures  indicate,  in  the  order  named,  the  number  of  units  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash-containing  salts.  These  proportions  are  mixed 
to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  the  plant  and  the  soil  and  are  numerous  in 
variety.  Cost  (per  ton  of  2,000  pounds)  is  of  course  affected  by  the  varying 
quantity  of  ingredients,  as,  for  example,  the  following: — 

For  Fruits  and  Vegetables.— 3-8-3,  $26.75;  6-8-13,  $44. 
For  Tobacco.— 3-8-2,  $24.75;   5-10-12,  $43.50. 
For  Sugar  Cane.— 7-8-5,  $34;   10-10-10,  $47.50. 

On  raw  or  unmixed  materials  entry  is  free.  On  mixed  fertilizer  the  general 
tariff  is  5  cents  per  100  kilograms.  Tariff  for  the  United  States  is  4  cents  per 
100  kilograms. 

Fertilizer  is  shipped  about  the  country  in  strong  jute  bags,  the  filled  sack 
weighing  200  pounds. 

IMPORTS  INTO  CUBA 

Cuban  Government  statistics  record  the  following  imports  into  Cuba  of 
chemical  fertilizers  during  the  years  1931  and  1933  from  the  principal  sources  of 
supply:  — 

1931  1933 


Phosphates  and  Superphp: 

jphates — -  Kilos 

$ 

Kilos 

$ 

Total  

8.043.611 

123.713 

875.176 

19,439 

United  States  

7.687.514 

107.988 

771.365 

17,498 

356,097 

15,725 

1*03,802 

1,930 

Sulphate  of  Ammonium  ai 

u\  Aluminium — 

Total  

1,328,528 

34,385 

7,057.437 

132,115 

United  States  

608,576 

16,883 

4.824,095 

70.148 

Germany  

309.847 

8,832 

1,025,900 

25,238 

62,440 

1,511 

Holland  

399,435 

7,470 

411,368 

15,253 

732,045 

19,905 

United  Kingdom .  . 

10,670 

1,200 

1,589 

60 

Nitrate  of  Pota.ssium  and 

Soda— 

Total  

174.655 

5,476 

258,555 

0.948 

United   States   ..  .. 

82.823 

1,415 

113.406 

2.951 

Chile  

14.1.149 

3,997 

91.832 

4,061 

Other  Salts- 

Total   

756.883 

50.821 

3.259.836 

93.777 

United  States   .  . 

563.991 

16.245 

1,485.806 

21.367 

192,787 

34,543 

812,389 

34.169 

France  

105 

33 

943.4i^ 

37,516 

Holland  

18.144 

721 

Artificial  Fertilizers — 

Total  

3,682,253 

153.137 

1,877,205 

60.542 

United  States   ..  .. 

571.638 

22.705 

455,299 

14,694 

9.4  14 

36.0.".  4 

SS6 

Germany  

2JS7.lt  1 

102.3i>:> 

630,152 

35,201 

Holland  

770.550 

18,711 

7:>5.70O 

9.761 

Grand  total. .  . . 

13,985.930 

367,532 

13  32S.209 

313.S-21 
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PINEAPPLE  SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  May  5,  1934. — Exports  of  pineapples  from  Cuba  this  year  will 
roughly  amount  to  700,000  crates,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity 
exported  last  year.  Unfavourable  weather  has  reduced  the  crop  to  this  extent. 
Harvest  commenced  about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  shipments  abroad  were 
under  way  during  the  fourth  week.  Exports  reach  their  peak  during  the  second 
week  in  May  and  are  completed  towards  the  middle  of  June.  Production,  which 
consists  of  the  varieties  "  Cuban  Red  Spanish,"  "  Sugar  Loaf,"  and  "  Cheyenne," 
is  confined  to  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  exports  being  by  way  of  Havana. 

The  Pineapple  Growers  and  Shippers  Association  of  Cuba  controls  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  pineapples  exported.  The  association  operates  through  a 
Havana  firm  of  fruit  dealers. 

The  following  are  the  prices  which  governed  some  recent  sales: 

18         24  30  36  42 

F.o.b.  Havana   $2.00       $1.80       $1.35  $0.70 

C.i.f.  Chicago   4.20        4.00        3.15  2.50 

Sizes  18,  24,  and  30  for  canners  are  quoted  48  cents  per  dozen  f.o.b.  Havana. 

Exports  of  fresh  pineapples  from  Cuba  during  the  last  three  calendar  years 
(almost  entirely  to  the  United  States)  were:  1931,  44,837,265  kilos  ($1,292,200)  ; 
1932,  33,788,023  kilos  ($1,044,936);  1933,  29,494,733  kilos  ($745,287).  In  1933 
Canada  was  credited  with  59,422  kilos  valued  at  $1,800.  According  to  the  returns 
of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  imports  of  pineapples  into  Canada  from 
Cuba  in  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1933,  totalled  16,692  crates  valued  at 
$22,301. 

TRADE  OF  PERU  IN  1933 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  May  1,  1934. — A  pronounced  increase  occurred  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
Peru  in  1933  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year  and  of  1931. 

The  total  foreign  trade  in  1933  amounted  to  S/359,648,229  (the  sol  equals 
28  cents  Canadian  at  par  of  exchange).  This  amount  does  not  include  parcel 
post  shipments,  which  can  be  approximated  at  some  6,000,000  soles.  The  increase 
in  foreign  trade,  excluding  postal  shipments,  amounted  to  43  per  cent  over  that 
of  the  previous  year.  This  increase  was  more  pronounced  in  exports  than  in 
imports. 

The  following  table  clearly  indicates  the  volume  and  value  of  Peruvian  foreign 
trade  for  the  year  1933,  in  comparison  with  previous  years  to  1928.  The  years 
1928-29  are  in  Peruvian  pounds  (10  soles  equal  Lp.l) : — 

Total  of 

Imports  Exports  Imports  and  Exports 


Year                                      Weight  Value  Weight  Value         Weight  Value 

M.  Tons  Lp.  M.  Tons  Lp.  M.  Tons  Lp. 

1928                                         559,346  16.848.342  1.798.896  31.518.776  2.358.242  48.367.118 

1929                                         604.415  18,247,437  2,157.221  33.508,146  2.761.636  51.755.583 

M.  Tons  s.  M.  Tons  s.  M.  Tons  s. 

1930                                         426,937  133.283.470  2,020,818  241.133.250  2.447.755  374.416.720 

1931                                         316,571  97.939,494  1.708,238  197,417,166  2.024.809  295.356.660 

1932                                         233,978  72.062,663  1.610.060  178.529.111  1.844.038  250,591,774 

1933                                       258,920  102,672,636  2,124,391  256.970,572  2.383.341  359,648,229 


The  average  depreciation  of  Peruvian  currency  in  1933  was  some  20  per  cent 
in  comparison  with  that  of  1932,  but  despite  this  there  was  an  increase  in  imports 
amounting  to  almost  50  per  cent  over  that  of  1932.   Exports  of  agricultural  and 
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animal  products  in  1933  were  sufficient  alone  in  value  to  cover  total  imports. 
Imports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1933  amounted  to  only  S/39;709,800. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  were  effected  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

IMPORTS 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  principal  import  items  follows: — 

Cottons. — Cotton  cloths  and  fabrics  to  the  amount  of  S ,'7,505,278  were  imported  into 
Peru  in  1933  as  compared  with  S/5,628,940  in  1932.  This  increase  in  imports  occurred  despite 
greatly  increased  local  production.  An  increase  also  occurred  in  manufactures  of  cotton  from 
6/1, 658,220  in  1932  to  S,  2.065.992  in  1933.  Imports  of  cotton  yarn  rose  from  S/1,344.962  to 
S/ 1,757,069. 

Woollens. — Imports  of  woollens  fell  in  1933  as  compared  with  similar  imports  in  1932. 
Imports  of  woollen  fabrics  and  cloths  amounted  to  S/l.354,328  in  1933  as  compared  with 
S/1,402,416  in  1932;  of  woollen  yarns,  S/655,248  as  compared  with  S/746,438;  and  of  woollen 
manufactures,  S/85,884  as  compared  with  S/165,123. 

Linen,  Hemp,  and  Jute. — The  most  important  item  in  this  group  is  under  the  heading 
of  "  manufactures  of."  composed  principally  of  empty  bags  and  sacks,  and  crude  fibre.  A 
notable  increase  in  imports  took  place  owing  to  the  greater  production  of  sugar  and  cotton 
and  the  lower  exchange  value  of  Peruvian  currency.  The  value  of  imports  in  1933  was 
S/4,00 1,773  as  against  S/ 2,236,574  in  1932. 

Silks. — Imports  under  this  heading  were  almost  doubled  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Imports  of  silk  yarns  in  1933  were  valued  at  S/617,317  as  compared  with 
S/  364,099  in  1932  and  of  cloths  and  fabrics,  S/850.417  in  1933  as  compared  with  S/410,711 
in  1932. 

Metals. — Items  under  this  heading  also  show  a  pronounced  increase  and  represent 
materials  for  use  in  primary  industries.  Ores  and  metals  for  industry  were  imported  to  the 
amount  of  S/2,978,49'5  in  1933  and  S/2,073,067  in  1932,  indicating  an  increase  of  almost  50  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  manufactured  metals  was  not  so  large.  Imports  in  1933  totalled 
S/4,332,316  as  compared  with  S./3,263,234  the  previous  year. 

Stones,  Earths,  Ceramics,  and  Glassware. — Importations  increased  to  S/2.307.256  in  1933 
as  compared  with  S/2,005,413  in  1932. 

Lumber. — Imports  of  lumber  have  increased  by  a  little  more  than  one  million  soles 
over  those  of  1932.  This  increase  corresponds  to  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
building  industry.    Importations  in  1933  amounted  to  S/3,966,096. 

Oils,  Colours,  Bitumens,  and  Gums. — Imports  in  1933  amounted  to  S/7,407,571,  and  in 

1932  to  S/5,154,495.    This  item  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  materials  for  industry. 
Papers  and  Cartons. — Newsprint  is  included  in  this  item   and   constitutes   the  most 

important  product  under  this  heading.  Here  too  a  pronounced  increase  took  place  in 
imports  which  were  S/4,173;724  in  1933  and  S/ 3,239,331  in  1932. 

Tools  and  Implements. — An  increase  of  approximately  65  per  cent  occurred  in  this  item, 
which  rose  to  S/l, 650.729  from  S/1,033,922  in  1932. 

Machines  and  Vehicles. — This  item,  which  is  principally  composed  of  automobiles  and 
trucks,  has  been  doubled  and  constitutes  the  second  most  important  item  in  Peru's  imports. 
The  value  in  1933  was  S/ 14,413, 152;  in  1932  it  was  only  S/7,469,329.  In  1929  the  figure  was 
S/34,594,370. 

Arms,  Munitions,  and  Explosives. — The  increase  in  this  item  is  explained  by  the  inter- 
national situation  that  existed  during  the  early  months  of  1933.  A  further  increase  can  be 
expected  in  1934,  further  orders  having  been  placed  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
Imports  in  1933  were  S/6,398,484  as  compared  with  S/l, 127,249  in  1932. 

Electrical  Appliances  and  Apparatus. — Imports  under  this  heading  amounted  to 
8/2,536,677  as  compared  with  S/2,1 34,053  in  1932. 

Foodstuffs  and.  Specialties. — This,  the  principal  import  item,  is  composed  more  or  less 
to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent  by  wheat.    The  importation  of  foodstuffs  and  specialties  in 

1933  amounted  to  S/ 18,620.068  as  against  ,8/ 15,935.350  in  1932.  In  1931  this  item  amounted 
to  more  than  19,000.000  soles;  in  1930  to  more  than  23,000.000;  in  1929  to  more  than 
31,000,000;  and  in  1928  to  more  than  35,000.000.  In  1927  and  1926  it  rose  to  hum.  than 
41,000,000  soles. 

Chemical  and,  Pharmaceutical  Prod  ids. — The  importation  of  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical products  rose  to  S/4.353.071  in  1933.  an  appreciable  increase  over  1932,  when  it  was 
S/2,878,992.  As  against  this  the  importation  of  special  pharmaceuticals  has  remained  almost 
the  same,  owing  to  the  increased  production  in  Peru.    Imports  in  1933  were  S  1.031,731. 

Unenumerated  Items. — This  item  has  continued  to  decrease  since  192S,  and  in  1933  was 
S/2,884,371,  being  scarcely  a  thousand  soles  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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EXPORTS 

The  value  of  exports  in  1933  amounted  to  S/ 256,970,572  and  the  volume  to 
2,124,391  metric  tons,  being  in  both  cases  the  highest  figures  attained  since  1929. 
It  might  be  noted,  too,  that  in  the  year  1929  the  volume  was  2,157,221  tons,  so 
thai  volume  exports  in  1933  were  only  exceeded  in  1929  by  33,000  tons,  a  year 
that  represented  the  high-water  mark  of  Peruvian  exports. 

Cotton. — During  the  year  1933,  54,832,992  gross  kilos  of  cotton  were  exported  or 
1,192,021  quintals.  Exports  in  1932  totalled  46,266,055  kilos.  The  difference  in  value  is 
marked  owing  to  the  increase  in  world  prices  for  cotton  and  the  depreciation  of  Peruvian 
currency.  The  value  of  Peruvian  cotton  exported  in  1933  was  S/60,763,950 ;  in  1932  it  was 
S  33,938,046.  These  figures  in  themselves  explain  in  greater  part  the  improved  economic 
condition  of  the  country  during  the  past  year  and  the  recovery  of  Peruvian  exchange. 

Sugar. — Sugar  exports  in  1933  reached  the  greatest  volume  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Prior  to  1933  the  greatest  amount  of  sugar  exported  had  been  in  1929,  when  exports 
amounted  to  363,379,994  kilos.  Exports  in  1933  were  366,587,319  kilos,  equivalent  to 
7,969.289  quintals  of  46  kilos. 

The  value  of  the  sugar  exports  has  been  maintained  proportionately,  not  as  a  conse- 
quence of  prices  in  international  markets  which  have  been  lower  during  the  year,  but  due 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  sugar  in  1933  amounted 
to  S/33,874,791,  being  more  or  less  the  same  value  attained  in  1929,  but  is  an  appreciable 
increase  over  1932,  when  the  value  of  the  exports  was  S/25,952,493. 

~\Yool. — The  volume  of  wool  exports  increased  about  25  per  cent,  but  the  value  doubled. 
The  volume  exported  was  5,855,978  kilos  with  a  value  of  S/ 10,439,754,  the  value  being  more 
or  less  equal  to  that  of  1929. 

Derivatives  of  Cotton. — -The  exportation  of  cotton  derivatives,  which  comprises  cotton 
seed,  cotton  seed  oil.  cotton  seed  cake  and  meal,  amounted  to  47.313.817  kilos  in  1933 — a 
lower  figure  than  that  of  1932,  which  was  greater  by  some  50,000  kilos.  However,  in  1933 
the  value  was  S/2,464,236  greater,  more  or  less,  by  some  S/200,000  than  in  the  previous 
year.    In  1929  this  item  amounted  to  S/3,724  560. 

Hides  and  Skins.— Exports  in  1933  amounted  to  2.593,136  kilos  valued  at  S/2,796.290. 
These  figures  are  double  those  of  1932,  when  1,717,976  kilos  with  a  value  of  9/1,268,143  were 
exported.    In  1929  exports  amounted  to  2,402.327  kilos  valued  at  S/3,101.540. 

Coffee. — Exports  of  coffee  were  less  in  1933  than  in  1932,  but  considerablv  greater  than 
those  of  1929.  Exports  in  1933  were  1,861,658  kilos  valued  at  S/1,294,332.  In*1932.  2.421.030 
kilos  valued  at  S/1,709,201  were  exported,  and  in  1929,  798,181  kilos  valued  at  S/770.210. 

Lumber. — Exports  of  lumber  in  1933  amounted  to  8.151.105  kilos  valued  at  S '575.904. 
Exports  in  1932  were  slightly  higher,  9,218,188  kilos  valued  at  S/618.088.  There  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference  between  these  returns  and  those  of  1929. 

Rice. — The  exportation  of  rice  has  more  or  less  been  doubled  in  1933.  Exports  amounted 
to  2,425,508  kiios  valued  at  S/320.804. 

The  foregoing  analysis  is  chiefly  concerned  with  those  products  of  a  national  nature 
whose  value,  in  greater  part,  returns  to  the  country. 

Crude  Petroleum. — Following  cotton,  petroleum  ranks  in  greatest  value  in  exports  for 
1933.  Exports  in  that  year  amounted  to  990,812.394  kilos  with  a  value  of  S/47,980.200. 
These  returns  are  considerably  greater  than  those  for  1932,  when  615,619,117  kilos  valued  at 
S/33,525,078  were  exported,  but  is  less  than  that  for  1929,  when  exports  amounted  to 
1,020,117,300  kilos  valued  alt  S/51,006,070. 

Derivatives  of  Petroleum. — A  considerable  shrinkage  is  noted  for  this  item  in  1933. 
Exports  amounted  to  432.032,059  kilos  valued  at  S/43.584,493  in  comparison  with  1,126,273.690 
kilos  valued  at  S/77.184.560  in  1932.  Exports  in  1929  were  343.506.643  kilos  valued  at 
S/  72,344,970.  Wide  variations  are  noted  in  this  litem  both  from  year  to  year  as  well  as  in 
quantities  and  \  alues. 

Copper  Bars. — Exports  of  copper  in  bars  in  1933  amounted  to  24,615.331  kilos,  scarcely 
9,000  kilos  more  than  the  previous  year,  but  a  comparison  of  values  shows  a  very  appreci- 
able increase,  owing  to  better  prices  and  the  depreciation  of  Peruvian  currency,  the  deprecia- 
tion being  considerably  decreased  during  'the  latter  months  of  the  year  owing  to  the  fall  of 
the  dollar.  The  value  of  exports  rose  in  1933  to  S/23,412.400  in  comparison  with  S  13,751,900 
in  1932. 

Fuel  Petroleum. — The  quantity  of  fuel  petroleum  exported  amounted  to  163.880.996 
kilos  valued  at  S/3.300,170.  the  value  being  double  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Cyanide  Precipitates. — Exports  in  1933  amounted  to  3,395  kilos  valued  at  S  3.2 11. 351 . 
being  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Other  Mineral  Products. — Included  under  this  heading  are  bismuth  bars,  mineral  ores, 
concentrates,  lead  in  bars,  sulphur  (lixiviated).  The  value  of  (the  exports  of  these  products 
in  1933  was  S/5,S63,813,  almost  double  that  of  1932. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  minerals  and  its  derivatives  amounts  to  S  127,352,438. 
The  remaining  exports  under  this  heading  are  represented  by  gold  and  silver  (coined  or  not 
coined),  with  a  value  of  S/13.590,423. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  URUGUAY 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Uruguayan  peso  equals  $1-034  Canadian  at  par;  the  ton  referred  to  in  this  report 
is  the  metric  ton,  equal  to  2,205  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  May  1,  1934. — During  the  period  of  January  to  March, 
customs  revenue  showed  a  substantial  increase  compared  with  the  1933  period, 
thus  continuing  the  upward  curve  established  during  1933  of  this  important 
source  of  state  income.  A  certain  increase  in  business  activity  is  also  reflected 
in  the  higher  clearing  house  figures  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  when 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1933.  In  spite  of  these  favourable  indica- 
tions, and  the  fact  that  the  recently  published  trade  returns  for  1933  show 
increases  in  both  the  imports,  exports  and  apparent  favourable  trade  balance, 
when  compared  with  1932,  the  economic  position  in  general  and  the  import  and 
investment  markets  in  particular  continue  to  be  depressed. 

Although  the  pegged  rate  of  the  Uruguayan  peso  lias  remained  unchanged 
since  April,  1933,  the  rate  on  the  newly  established  free  market  has  continued 
to  fall  as  the  scarcity  of  official  exchange  has  become  more  marked.  A  state- 
ment of  exchange  bought  and  sold  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  during  1933 
shows  a  slightly  increased  turnover  compared  with  1932.  However,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  amortization  payments  and  only  part  of  the  interest  charges 
were  met  throughout  the  year  on  the  foreign  debt,  debt  services  and  payments 
on  account  of  the  Autonomous  Amortization  bonds  absorbed  nearly  20  per  cent 
of  the  exchange  sold,  leaving  the  balance  of  about  49,000,000  pesos  for  the  pay- 
ment of  imports  which  amounted  to  60,644,000  pesos,  according  to  the  artificial 
customs  valuation,  which  is  probably  considerably  below  the  true  value  of  the 
merchandise  imports. 

Recently  issued  figures  covering  the  Uruguayan  public  debt  show  that 
during  1933  the  total  debt  was  increased  by  some  38,500,000  pesos,  all  of  which 
was  floated  through  internal  bond  issues,  the  outstanding  foreign  debt  remain- 
ing unchanged. 

Heavy  rains  in  March  have  considerably  revived  the  parched  pastures  and 
the  condition  of  the  live  stock  is  reported  to  be  fairly  good,  while  the  winter 
sowings  are  proceeding  normally.  The  movement  of  the  locusts  towards  the 
north  has  also  contributed  to  a  brighter  outlook  in  the  agrarian  community. 

General  elections  have  just  been  held  and  passed  off  without  any  undue 
disturbance,  the  provisional  Government  being  constitutional^  returned  for 
the  period  1934-38. 

FINANCE  ; 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  issued  in  December,  1933,  the  services  on 
foreign  loans  during  1934  will  be  met  at  a  maximum  rate  of  3£  per  cent  per 
annum.  This  decree  replaces  the  decree  of  July  whereby  the  interest  services 
on  foreign  loans  was  met  in  Montevideo  in  pesos  at  the  par  rate  of  exchange. 

In  January  (he  Government  was  authorized  to  issue  6,000,000  pesos  of 
treasury  bills  to  be  used  by  holders  of  credits  awaiting  remittance  abroad  Hint 
resulted  from  operations  between  July  15,  1932,  and  December  31,  1933.  These 
bills  will  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  with  amortization  of  not  less 
than  10  per  cent  annually;  they  will  also  have1  the  same  privileges  as  the 
autonomous  amortizablc  bonds  issued  to  release  blocked  exchange  {Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1520:  March  18,  1933.  page  381).  The  state  has  also 
agreed  to  contribute  30.000.000  pesos  to  tne  reserves  of  the  pension  fund,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  bond  issue  to  be  used  by  the  pension  fund  in  payment  of 
back  pensions.   In  February  the  Government  authorized  the  issue  of  a  second 
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series  of  internal  public  works  bonds  of  1932  to  the  value  of  1,200,000  pesos  for 
the  cancellation  of  credits  obtained  for  unemployment  relief.  Because  of  the 
low  values  quoted  for  internal  debt  bonds  on  the  Montevideo  bond  market, 
instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  Bank,  of  the  Republic  prohibiting  the  sale 
at  issue  of  such  bonds  below  the  quotations  ruling  at  the  time  for  the  thirtieth 
series  of  State  Mortgage  Bonds  (current  quotations  are  around  82  per  cent). 

Beginning  on  April  1,  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  was  imposed  on  all  coupons  of 
internal  issues  of  municipal  bonds,  to  be  used  to  amortize  these  issues  and  for 
unemployment  relief.  The  tax  imposed  on  public  debt  bonds,  referred  to  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1557  (December  2,  1933),  page  924,  has 
not  had  the  desired  result  of  raising  the  price  of  these  bonds,  so  that  a  project 
of  law  has  been  presented  calling  for  the  suspension  of  the  tax. 

Funds  continue  to  be  plentiful  on  the  money  market,  but  the  demand  is 
negligible  and  good  investments  are  scarce.  The  bond  market  is  steadier,  the 
mortgage  bank  issues  showing  a  slight  upward  tendency. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  AND  THE  IMPORT  MARKET 

As  from  February  1,  the  banks  and  exchange  dealers  were  authorized  to 
deal  in  exchange  at  rates  to  be  determined  by  buyer  and  seller,  provided  such 
exchange  does  not  arise  from  export  shipments.  New  regulations  affecting  the 
compensated  or  grey  exchange  market — in  which  exporters  dealing  in  certain 
specified  products  are  privileged  to  sell  a  definite  proportion  of  their  foreign 
exchange  outside  the  official  market — have  recently  been  issued,  whereby  the 
privileged  exporters  are  required  to  sell  their  free  exchange  to  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  at  the  official  rate  plus  40  per  cent,  the  bank  reselling  such  exchange 
to  importers  at  fixed  rates.  Thus  three  exchange  markets  now  exist  in  Uruguay: 
the  official  market,  for  which  the  importer  requires  an  exchange  permit;  the 
grey  market,  in  which  only  importers  of  raw  materials  or  necessities  are  allowed 
to  deal,  current  quotations  being  about  45  per  cent  higher  than  the  official  market 
rates ;  and  the  free  market,  open  to  all  firms  or  individuals  at  a  premium  of  about 
56  per  cent  at  the  present  over  the  official  rates  of  exchanges. 

The  increase  in  the  issue  of  the  amortizable  gold  bond  issue,  referred  to  in 
the  report  entitled  Economic  Conditions  in  Uruguay,  1933  (Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1574:  April  7,  1934,  page  546),  has  now  been  sanctioned  to 
the  extent  of  5  per  cent. 

As  shipments  of  wool  are  practically  over  for  this  season  and  exports  of 
meat  and  grains  are  small,  the  amount  available  of  exchange  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  imports  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  with  the  resultant 
increase  in  quotations  on  the  grey  and  free  exchange  markets,  which  continue  to 
show  a  rising  tendency.  It  seems  certain  that  the  import  market  is  turning  more 
and  more  to  the  free  exchange  markets  for  their  requirements.  This  naturally 
curtails  the  volume  of  imports,  particularly  in  non-essential  items,  but  it  offers 
a  solution  to  exporters  shipping  to  Uruguay  who  cannot  afford  to  tie  up  their 
funds  indefinitely.  The  import  market  has  been  further  restricted  by  an  increase 
in  the  special  customs  tax  from  5  per  cent  to  12  per  cent. 

LIVE-STOCK  AND  MEAT-PACKING  INDUSTRIES 

January  and  February  experienced  a  severe  drought,  which,  combined  with 
the  locust  ravages,  depleted  the  pastures,  and  breeders  were  forced  to  sell  cattle  in 
a  half-finished  condition  at  poor  prices.  Heavy  rains  in  March  brought  relief, 
although  prices  continued  low  except  for  increases  for  well-prepared  animals. 
The  Government  have  again  extended  assistance  to  this  principal  Uruguayan 
industry  by  granting  bonuses  on  sales  of  cattle  and  to  breeders  inscribing  pedi- 
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gree  animals  in  the  Uruguyan  Herd  Book.  The  funds  for  these  bonuses  will 
be  supplied  by  the  increase  in  the  special  customs  tax  referred  to  previously.  A 
law  has  also  been  passed,  to  become  effective  on  October  1,  1934,  the  beginning 
of  the  wool  season,  exempting  from  the  5  per  cent  export  tax  on  wool  all  sheep 
grazers  possessing  certificates  stating  that  their  flocks  are  free  of  tick. 

Cattle  slaughterings  show  a  considerable  drop  for  January  and  February 
as  compared  with  last  year's  figures,  while  pig  and  sheep  killings  show  a  slight 
decrease. 

Conditions  on  the  hide  market  have  been  fairly  inactive  during  the  first 
three  months.  The  period  closed  with  some  fairly  active  demand  for  sheepskins, 
but  there  was  little  interest  in  dry  or  salted  hides.  Quotations  for  wool  were 
consistently  low,  but  offerings  were  few  as  most  of  the  clip  has  been  shipped. 
Wool  shipments  from  October  1,  1933,  to  the  end  of  March  were  93,634  bales, 
or  about  equal  to  the  shipments  during  the  same  period  last  season.  Exports  of 
sheepskins  have  declined  to  3,299  bales  for  the  first  three  months  of  1934  from 
13,193  bales  for  the  same  period  of  1933. 

AGRICULTURE 

A  decree  has  been  passed  conferring  upon  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  the 
right  to  control  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  and  to  establish  bounties  and  quotas. 
The  first  quota  of  15,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  has  been  filled,  but  so  far  has  not 
been  shipped.  The  local  wheat  market  has  shown  a  firm  tendency  and  supplies 
have  been  satisfactory.  A  shipment  of  12,000  tons  of  flour  to  Brazil  was  arranged 
during  the  quarter. 

Heavy  entries  of  the  new  season's  maize  crop  have  caused  a  certain  weak- 
ness, but  linseed  offerings  have  been  readily  taken  up  by  local  buyers  and 
exporters.  Exports  of  linseed  for  the  first  three  months  have,  however,  been  con- 
siderably below  shipments  during  the  1933  period,  being  8,999  tons  against  47,598 
tons. 

The  grape  crop  is  reported  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  citrus  crops  are  said 
to  have  recovered  to  an  unexpected  extent  from  the  attacks  of  the  locusts,  and 
the  prospects  for  a  good  year  are  more  hopeful. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT 

As  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1572  (March  17,  1934 1. 
page  419,  plans  are  now  available  at  the  price  of  100  pesos  covering  the  proposed 
construction  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Rio  Negro.  Nothing  further  has 
transpired  in  connection  with  this  scheme  since  the  writing  of  the  above  report, 
but  interested  firms  desiring  the  plans  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  giving  authority  to 
make  the  necessary  expenditure  on  their  behalf. 


OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  ARGENTINE  EXPORTABLE  MAIZE  SURPLUS 

Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  May  7  that  according  to  an  official  statement  issued  on  May  5  by 
the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  the  exportable  surplus  of  Argentine  maize 
on  that  date  was  estimated  at  3,575,248  metric  tons  as  against  5,007,962  on  May 
I,  1933.  The  calculation  for  this  year's  crop  is  based  on  the  first  est  imate  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  early  in  April. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  ALFALFA  MEAL  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  16,  1934. — The  market  for  alfalfa  meal  in  London  is  in  a 
rather  stagnant  condition.  Prices  are  low,  offers  fairly  numerous,  and  demand 
none  too  strong.  The  embargo  prohibiting  the  importation  of  South  African 
alfalfa  meal  into  the  United  Kingdom,  which  came  into  force  on  January  26, 
1933,  was  cancelled  on  March  17,  1934,  but  to  date  the  withdrawal  of  this  order 
has  had  little  appreciable  effect  on  the  already  depressed  market. 

Good-quality  Calif ornian  meal  is  at  present  quoted  at  from  £5  2s.  6d.  to 
£5  12s.  6d.  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  applicable  to  imports  of  foreign 
alfalfa  meal.  Canadian  meal  is  priced  at  approximately  £5  to  £5  10s.  per  ton 
c.i.f.,  but  there  is  little  turnover  at  the  moment.  Californian  meal  is  usually  pre- 
ferred to  Canadian  as  it  is  generally  of  much  greener  colour.  Undoubtedly  South 
African  meal  will  be  a  factor  in  the  next  season's  trade,  although  it  is  as  yet 
somewhat  early  to  forecast  to  what  extent,  current  quotations  being  considerably 
lower  than  prices  which  South  African  shippers  were  formerly  accustomed  to 
receive. 

The  embargo  on  the  landing  of  alfalfa  meal  of  South  American  origin  is  still 
in  force,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be  withdrawn,  due  to  the  preval- 
ence of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  measure  prevents 
strong  competition  from  that  source;  South  American  alfalfa  meal  of  good 
quality  is  being  quoted  as  low  as  £4  10s.  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Continental  ports. 

Canadian  suppliers  therefore,  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  position  in  this 
market,  should  make  special  efforts  in  the  coming  season  to  offer  a  good- 
quality  meal  of  a  bright  green  colour  and  of  a  minimum  protein  content 
of  15  per  cent,  with  a  maximum  fibre  content  of  30  per  cent,  and  then 
take  steps  to  have  their  shipments  conform  strictly  to  the  sample  submitted. 
Exporters  are  reminded  that  the  Seed  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  on  request,  will  issue  certificates  of  inspection  comparing  shipments 
of  alfalfa  meal  with  type  samples  upon  which  the  business  was  originally  placed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  importing  firms,  and  also  certificates  of  analysis  of  repre- 
sentative samples  of  alfalfa  meal  destined  for  export,  both  these  facilities  being 
available  free  of  charge.  Importers  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  business  is  to 
develop  satisfactorily,  a  guaranteed  analysis  should  be  supplied  with  the  ship- 
ments. Weight  certificates,  certificates  of  origin,  and  the  usual  insurance  docu- 
ments should  also  be  attached  to  the  invoices.  Contracts  are  usually  entered 
into  in  August  and  September  for  shipments  which  are  effected  between  then  and 
the  end  of  February. 

General  conditions  applying  to  the  alfalfa  meal  trade  in  the  United  King- 
dom were  recently  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1570  (March 
3,  1934)  by  the  Liverpool  office.  The  names  of  suitable  agents  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion. In  this  connection  it  is  strongly  urged  that  Canadian  exporters  offer  their 
meal  through  the  recognized  trade  channels;  in  the  past,  unrestricted  distribution 
of  offers  has  given  the  impression  to  the  trade  (hat  much  larger  supplies  are  avail- 
able than  was  actually  the  case,  and  consequently  tended  to  a  lowering  of  prices. 
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MARKET  FOR  SAUSAGE  CASINGS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Blair  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  8,  1934. — The  market  in  Great  Britain  for  sausage  casings, 
both  hog  and  sheep,  is  considered  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  principal 
suppliers  are  the  United  States,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Denmark. 
Imports  of  sausage  casings  are  not  individually  entered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
trade  returns,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  supplies  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports,  New  Zealand  20  per  cent,  Australia  15  per  cent,  and 
Denmark  about  10  per  cent.  Small  quantities  come  from  other  countries, 
including  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Canada. 

Imports  of  hog  casings  are  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 
The  United  States  products,  owing  to  their  superior  quality  and  grading,  are  in 
chief  demand;  their  sales  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  country.  Those  from 
Denmark,  although  they  have  grown  considerably  in  favour,  are  regarded  as 
slightly  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  product,  on  which 
the  same  care  in  preparation  and  grading  does  not  seem  to  be  expended,  are 
comparatively  little  known. 

Hog  casings  are  sold  in  three  grades,  narrow-mediums,  medium-wides,  and 
wides.  These  grades,  as  indicated,  are  regulated  by  their  widths,  which  range 
from  approximately  28  mm.  to  42  mm.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  casings  in  order  that  they  be  free  of  fat,  perforations,  and 
scorings.   The  grading  of  widths  and  lengths  is  of  no  less  importance. 

Current  prices  c.i.f.  plus  duty  are  quoted  as  follows:  narrow  mediums,  6s. 
per  bundle  (100  yards);  medium  wides,  5s.  3d.;  wides,  5s.;  and  unselected,  4s. 
Foreign  importations  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  those  from  Empire 
countries  enter  duty  free. 

Sheep  casings  are  obtained  almost  entirely  from  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  many  of  them  are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  which  provides  a  large 
market.  They  are  narrower  and  more  expensive  than  hog  casings.  Two  grades 
prevail — wides  and  mediums — recent  prices  for  which  were  quoted  at  8s.  to  8s.  6d. 
and  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  100-yard  bundle  respectively. 

Both  types  of  casings  are  as  a  rule  put  up  in  100-yard  bundles,  although 
sheep  casings  are  sometimes  shipped  in  50-yard  bundles.  Each  bundle  contains 
from  six  to  eight  lengths.  The  method  of  packing  is  in  salt  in  tierces,  each  tierce 
containing  from  200  to  300  bundles. 

It  is  estimated  that  almost  half  of  the  casings  imported  have  undergone  a 
bleaching  process.  This  practice,  although  it  reduces  the  strength  of  the  casing, 
produces  an  effect  in  the  finished  sausage  that  appeals  to  the  butcher  in  a  small 
way  of  business,  to  the  less  discriminating  consumer,  and  to  the  small  manufac- 
turer. The  large  and  well-established  sausage  manufacturers  prefer  the  un- 
bleached casings. 

Sausages  sell  best  in  the  winter  season,  and  for  this  reason  orders  are  usually 
placed  during  the  period  between  July  and  the  following  February. 

The  greater  percentage  of  the  imports  of  casings  are  marketed  through 
importers  and  direct  representatives  of  packing  houses  who  sell  to  the  sausage 
manufacturers.  Both  importers  and  representatives  distribute  among  the  smaller 
butchers  and  manufacturers  as  well,  who  take  for  the  most  part  the  lower  and 
unselected  grades.  In  addition,  a  certain  amount  of  business  is  done  with  buyers 
of  other  countries. 

In  the  opinion  of  several  local  importers,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  Cana- 
dian firms  to  increase  their  trade  in  hog  casings.  It  has  been  suggested  that- 
Canadian  manufacturers  follow  the  same  procedure  as  did  the  Danes  a  few 
years  ago,  who  shipped  on  a  consignment  basis  and  allowed  them  to  be  offered 
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at  a  price  slightly  below  the  market,  with  the  result  that  their  product  has  become 
favourably  known.  In  order  to  establish  themselves  permanently,  great  care 
should  be  taken  by  Canadian  firms  to  ship  casings  of  uniformly  good  quality 
and  as  free  from  scoring,  perforations,  and  other  defects  as  possible.  The  tierces 
containing  the  casings  should  be  clearly  marked  so  that  they  may  be  identified 
as  of  Canadian  origin. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

WHEAT 

Melbourne,  April  24,  1934. — The  total  oversea  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  December  1  to  April  18  amounted  to  37,879,644  bushels,  as  compared  with 
total  shipments  of  93,572,357  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  Shipments  to  date  represent  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  Australian 
export  quota  of  105,000,000  bushels  which  may  be  shipped  by  July  31.  There 
is,  however,  little  present  indication  of  increasing  activity  in  the  export  of  wheat 
from  Australia,  and  this  trade  has  been  remarkably  stagnant  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  Australian  wheat  growers  are  now  preparing  the  ground  for  the  next 
season's  crop,  which  will  apparently  be  sown  under  very  favourable  weather  con- 
ditions, and  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  large  balance  of  the  current  crop 
is  becoming  rather  a  serious  one.  Growers  are  still  loath  to  accept  the  low  prices 
offered  them,  and  the  belief  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better  has  caused 
the  majority  of  them  to  retain  title  to  their  wheat  as  long  as  possible.  Early  con- 
signment shipments  of  Australian  wheat  did  not  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
grower  and,  as  a  result,  there  is  now  comparatively  little  unsold  Australian  wheat 
in  transit.  The  congested  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  is  not  con- 
ducive to  ready  sales  of  wheat  stocks  held  in  store  in  England  for  account  of 
Australian  shippers,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  firm  demand  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  further  substantial  supplies. 

The  Wheat  Commission  appointed  by  the  Australian  Government  to  inves- 
tigate the  problems  of  the  growers  will  doubtless  have  some  recommendations 
to  make  at  the  completion  of  its  exhaustive  inquiries,  which  may  be  of  value 
in  shaping  future  policy  but  cannot  affect  the  present  problem  of  disposal,  which 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  serious  one.  The  growers  are  becoming  restless,  but 
realize  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  merchants  as  the  situation  is  beyond 
their  control. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Australian  growers  that  the  formerly  valuable 
Oriental  market  should  have  been  so  largely  diverted  to  the  United  States,  in  :i 
year  when  the  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  Australian  wheat  has  bi  en 
so  limited.  The  United  Kingdom  market,  however,  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
required  to  absorb  the  large  balance  available  for  export,  and  whether  or  not  this 
will  be  accomplished  at  firmer  prices  than  arc  now  ruling  is  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. The  marked  lack  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  New  South  Wales  growers 
to  ship  their  wheat  continues,  and  practically  no  grain  was  exported  from  that 
Stnte  in  April,  the  total  shipments  from  New  South  Wales  to  date  being  only 
1,964,485  bushels  as  compared  with  24,915,818  bushels  for  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  prices  dutitlg  the  last  month,  although  a 
slightly  firmer  tone  is  in  evidence.  Growers  continue  to  receive  approximately 
2s.  per  bushel  at  nearby  country  railway  sidings  (about  40  cents  Canadian)  and 
2s.  6d.  (about  51  cents  Canadian)  f.o.b  steamer  Melbourne. 
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FLOUR 

The  export  market  has  been  strengthened  slightly  by  an  increased  demand 
from  Manchuria  and  two  steamers  loading  for  Dairen  during  April.  The  United 
Kingdom  demand,  however,  continues  weak  and  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging. 
It  is  anticipated  that  some  mills  may  be  forced  to  close  down  during  May,  owing 
to  lack  of  orders.  The  prices  received  for  export  shipments  are  so  low  that  they 
are  unattractive  to  millers,  and  their  position  is  being  complicated  by  the  fact 
thai  the  tanners  have  lodged  large  quantities  of  wheat  with  them  in  the  hope 
that  price-  would  strengthen;  the  millers,  in  many  cases,  have  milled  wheat 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  any  upward  movement  in  the  wheat  market 
may  involve  them  in  a  possible  loss  of  profits.  This  somewhat  unusual  position 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  farmers  to  sell  wheat  at 
prevailing  prices. 

Export  quotations  on  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  150-pound  sacks,  have 
Srmed  to  £5  7s.  6d.  or  $21.93  Canadian.  Flour  packed  in  49-pound  calico  bags 
has  strengthened  to  £5  12s.  6d.  or  $22.95. 

FREIGHTS 

Chartering  is  proceeding  slowly,  but  freights  have  firmed  in  the  anticipation 
of  an  increased  demand  for  space  during  the  latter  months  of  the  grain  export 
season.  Parcel  rates  for  April  shipment  are  unchanged  at  20s.,  but  June  deliveries 
have  firmed  to  21s.  3d.  Cargo  quotations  are  firmer  at  23s.  9d.  per  ton  in  bags 
from  Western  Australian  ports.  No  charters  have  been  fixed  recently  from  the 
Eastern  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  it  is  fully  expected  that  the  firmer 
rates  will  prevail.  Rates  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton,  and 
are  payable  in  English  currency. 


MOTOR   SHOW  AT   CAPE  TOWN 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  23,  1934. — Forty  exhibitors  participated  in  the  Cape  Town 
Motor  Show  of  1934,  which  was  officially  opened  on  April  11  by  General  Smuts, 
Minister  of  Justice  for  the  Union,  and  which  closed  at  the  end  of  the  week  after 
establishing  a  new  record  for  paid  admissions. 

Honours  were  almost  equally  divided  between  British  and  United  States 
manufacturers,  the  former  being  represented  by  fifteen  exhibits  and  the  latter  by 
sixteen.  One  Italian  and  one  German  manufacturer  were  also  represented,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  makes  on  display  to  33.  Of  the  121  distinct  models  (not 
makes)  displayed,  ranging  in  price  from  £165  to  £995,  64  were  British,  51 
American,  4  Italian,  and  2  German. 

The  show,  which  is  described  as  the  most  successful  yet  attempted,  revealed 
a  number  of  drastic  changes  in  motor  car  design  in  the  interest  of  greater  com- 
fort and  mechanical  longevity,  and  a  particularly  noteworthy  feature  was  the 
evidence  afforded  that  several  manufacturers,  both  British  and  American,  had 
adopted  divergent  methods  with  a  view  to  achieving  identical  objects.  Possibly 
the  most  radical  changes,  however,  were  to  be  found  in  the  variety  of  new  front- 
wheel  suspension  systems  used  in  practically  all  the  1934  model  United  States 
cars. 

A  few  years  ago  the  X-braced  frame  was  regarded  as  the  first  marked 
improvement  in  chassis  design,  as  it  prevented  the  transmission  of  torsional  oscil- 
lation to  the  bodywork,  which  not  only  caused  discomfort  to  the  passenger  but 
soon  created  numerous  body-squeaks  and  rattles.   A  large  number  of  the  models 
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displayed  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  manufacturers  had  con- 
centrated still  further  on  frame  stiffness  for  their  1934  models,  "  KY  "  frames, 
"  X  plus  A  "  frames,  and  other  extremely  rigid  cross  bracings  being  much  in 
evidence.  One  well-known  American  make  of  car  exhibited  showed  that  the 
manufacturer  regarded  the  chassis  not  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
body  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  body  itself.  In  other  words,  the  rigidity  of 
the  car  as  a  whole  was  obtained  by  using  a  comparatively  light  chassis  frame  and 
mounting  it  on  a  welded  steel  frame  which  stretched  from  front  to  rear  of  the 
chassis,  forming  a  light  but  extremely  rigid  truss.  Around  this  framework  the 
body  proper  was  mounted,  body  and  chassis  thus  becoming  a  completed  whole, 
instead  of  each  preserving  its  separate  identity. 

To  judge  from  the  Cape  Town  Motor  Show  of  1934,  it  would  appear  that 
designers  generally  are  gradually  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  ideal  type  of  body, 
which  in  all  probability  will  ultimately  take  the  form  of  an  elongated  egg  with 
the  blunt  end  towards  the  front.  Quite  a  number  of  the  models  displayed  might 
have  been  described  in  such  terms  by  the  layman,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  never 
before  have  manufacturers  gone  to  such  lengths  to  remove  every  possible  source 
of  unnecessary  wind  resistance.  Some  models  were  equipped  with  valances  entirely 
enclosing  the  rear  wheels  within  their  mudguards,  designed  to  prevent  the  passing 
air  from  eddying  into  this  vacant  space  and  setting  up  a  certain  amount  of  wind 
resistance.  In  others,  the  valley  between  the  front  mudguards  and  the  sides  of 
the  bonnet  was  eliminated,  while  in  the  majority  of  cars  displayed,  head  lamps, 
bonnet  louvres,  and  even  door  handles  were  streamlined. 

With  reference  to  motor  car  engines  themselves,  there  were  few  fundamental 
alterations  in  design  to  be  seen,  although  it  was  interesting  to  note,  in  many 
makes  of  cars,  that  the  power  plant  had  been  mounted  very  much  farther  forward 
than  in  the  past,  thus  enabling  the  passenger  accommodation  to  be  moved  forward 
an  equal  amount.  What  may  be  termed  engine  accessories,  however,  appeared 
to  have  undergone  considerable  changes.  On  a  large  number  of  the  new  cars,  for 
instance,  thermostatic  choke  controls  took  the  responsibility  for  correct  choke 
operation  entirely  out  of  the  driver's  hands.  Carburettor  heat  controls  were  now 
also  governed,  in  many  models,  by  a  thermostat  which  controls  a  valve  and  allow- 
just  the  required  amount  of  exhaust  gas  heat  to  be  retained  in  the  induction 
system  for  the  correct  vaporization  of  the  petrol-air  mixture.  It  was  evident 
that  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  automatic  spark  control  had  also  been 
improved  on  a  number  of  1934  models  by  means  of  a  simple  piston  or  diaphragm 
device  coupled  between  the  induction  manifold  and  the  distributor. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  reflections  of  the  modern  demand  for  engine 
efficiency — or  the  production  of  maximum  power  from  an  engine  of  minimum  size 
— was  to  be  seen  in  the  fitting  of  a  supercharger  to  the  induction  system  of  one 
of  the  American  cars  displayed.  One  of  the  few  driving  controls  which  have  nol 
as  yet  been  made  entirely  automatic  is  the  brake,  but  even  here  there  were  certain 
makes  equipped  with  a  vacuum-operated  servo-motor  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  braking  action  without  calling  for  any  physical  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  driver. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  1934  Motor  Show  in  Cape  Town  presented 
unlimited  interest  both  to  +he  technically-minded  enthusiast  and  to  the  layman. 
Certainly  the  show  received  an  excellent  Press,  and  the  record  number  of  paid 
admissions  is  proof  that  this  annual  event  increases  in  popularity  with  each  year, 
The  public  demand  for  motor  cars  accurately  reflects  the  upward  trend  of  busi- 
ness generally,  and  in  this  respect  the  number  of  sales  which  were  made  on  the 
spot,  and  the  number  of  inquiries  received  by  dealers  from  prospective  buyers, 
point  to  generally  improved  conditions  and  to  a  record  year  for  the  motor  trade 
in  South  Africa. 
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MARKET  FOR  POTATOES  IN  THE  EASTERN  GROUP  OF  THE 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  May  17,  1934. — The  continuous  and  extreme  tropical  heat, 
together  with  very  heavy  annual  rainfall,  militates  against  the  successful  com- 
tnercial  production  of  table  potatoes  throughout  this  territory.  Potatoes,  how- 
ever,  form  an  important  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  even  the  low  income  earning 
groups  and  considerable  quantities  are  imported  every  year.  The  very  low  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  necessity  creates  a  demand  for 
the  cheap  vegetables  of  high  starch  content  some  variety  of  which  is  native  to 
each  island.  Rice,  sweet  potatoes,  plantains,  yams,  and  breadfruit  are  available 
to  local  consumers  at  very  low  cost  and  are  substituted  for  potatoes  wherever 
possible. 

IMPORTS 

Canada  has  been  t\ie  leading  shipper  of  potatoes  to  these  colonies  for 
many  years,  and  imports  from  this  source  have  varied  in  value  in  accordance 
with  the  size  and  condition  of  the  Canadian  crop.  Whenever  good-quality 
Canadian  potatoes  are  offered  for  export,  the  commercial  units  in  this  area 
purchase  considerable  quantities.  Holland  has  been  gaining  an  increased  share 
of  this  trade  in  recent  years  at  the  expense  of  Canadian  exporters.  Formerly 
Dutch  potatoes  were  in  demand  in  June,  July,  and  August  before  the  new 
Canadian  crop  had  arrived,  but  during  the  past  two  years  the  Netherlands  has 
been  supplying  potatoes  of  excellent  quality  at  very  low  prices  throughout  most 
of  the  year.  This  competition  has  been  particularly  keen  in  Trinidad  and  Bar- 
bados, which  are  regular  ports  of  call  for  continental  steamship  lines  sailing  direct 
from  Holland.  British  Guiana  and  the  colonies  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands  obtain  the  bulk  of  their  potatoes  from  Canada,  as  the  regular  services 
furnished  from  Eastern  Canadian  ports  direct  to  these  islands  has  enabled  Cana- 
dian potato  shippers  to  market  successfully  against  Dutch  competition  as  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  tranship  supplies  from  Holland  consigned  to  the  above 
colonies  at  Barbados  or  Trinidad.  Argentina  has  been  obtaining  a  small  share 
of  the  Trinidad  potato  trade  during  the  past  three  years.  The  following  table 
shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  of  potatoes  into  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana  in  the  calendar  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933:— 

Trinidad 


1933  1932  1931 

Country  of  Origin                       Lbs.           £  Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 

Total                                                   8,185,569     21.584  7.186.323  21,870  7,170.714  24.882 

Holland                                          4.182,276      10,239  2.695.540  8.059  284.150  1.234 

Canada                                           2.505,846       7,147  3,429.810  10.621  5.479.490  1S.444 

Belgium                                            791,245       1.968  252,800  643   

United  Kingdom  •                              558,042       1,683  29,063  136  11.074  46 

Argentine   633.985  1.854  495,550  1.765 

United  States                                    38,750         132  88,025  341  889.950  3.326 

Other  countries                                109.410         415  57,100  216  10,500  67 

British  Guiana 

1933  1932  1931 

Country  of  Oriein                      Lbs.           $  Lbs.  $  Lbs.  $ 

Total                                                   7,603,826    126,498  7,655,700  131,300  7,247.940  126,608 

Canada                                           5,227,317      90,668  5.914.659  100.975  5,127,774  90.963 

Holland                                            1.240.308      17.985  501.600  9.606  104.559  2.143 

British  West  Indies*                         734,611      11,054  872.255  13.154  1.054.805  16.275 

United  Kingdom                               318.608       5.187  81.363  1.387  407.743       7  050 

Other  countries                                   82.982       1.604  285.823  6.1 78  553.059  10.177 


*  Sweet  potatoes. 
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Potatoes  are  not  listed  separately  in  the  returns  for  Barbados.  Imports  of 
fresh  vegetables  into  that  colony  for  1933  totalled  4,692,160  pounds  (Holland, 
1,788,334  pounds;  Canada,  1,242,492  pounds;  United  Kingdom,  729,622  pounds; 
Madeira,  all  onions,  654.391  pounds). 

Imports  into  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  Barbados  account  for  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the  Eastern  group  of  the  British  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana.  In  the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands — Antigua,  St. 
Kitts-Nevis,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  British  Virgin  Islands — potato 
imports  were  valued  at  £1,137  in  1932  as  compared  with  £1,759  in  1931.  The 
colony  of  the  Windward  Islands,  which  includes  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St. 
Lucia,  imported  fresh  vegetables  valued  at  £1,184  in  1932  and  £1,357  in  1931. 
Returns  covering  the  1933  imports  into  the  above  two  colonies  are  not  available. 

DEMAND 

Small  and  medium-sized  potatoes  are  in  demand  in  this  market;  there  is 
little  or  no  call  for  the  large  No.  1  size.  Local  consumers  purchase  their  require- 
ments by  weight  from  small  shopkeepers  and  wish  to  secure  from  five  to  six 
potatoes  to  the  pound.  The  average  householder  spends  from  four  to  five  cents 
daily  on  this  commodity:  size  is  therefore  an  important  consideration  and  is 
catered  to  by  potato  importers.  The  only  quantity  purchasers  are  the  hotels 
and  restaurants;  local  merchants  select  the  largest  of  the  medium  sizes  for  this 
trade.  The  preference  is  for  a  white-skinned  potato  without  blemish;  some  of 
the  pink-skinned  variety  are,  however,  offered  for  sale.  Irish  Cobbler  and 
Green  Mountain  are  the  two  species  of  Canadian  potatoes  most  in  evidence. 

SUPPLY 

Price  being  equal,  Canadian  potatoes  are  preferred  throughout  this  area; 
they  are  at  present  being  quoted  at  from  $2.40  to  $2.80  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain  per 
barrel  of  160  pounds.  The  new  Canadian  crop  arrives  on  these  markets  in  Sep- 
tember and  continues  through  the  winter  and  spring  until  the  following  June. 
Dutch  potatoes,  which  were  recently  quoted  at  3s.  9d.  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain  for  a 
wooden  crate  of  30  kilos  (66  pounds),  have  been  gaining  an  increasing  share 
of  the  trade.  When  there  is  a  heavy  Dutch  crop,  extremely  low  export  prices 
offered  to  Trinidad  and  Barbados  have  made  the  shipping  of  Canadian,  United 
Kingdom,  and  foreign  potatoes  to  these  colonies  unprofitable.  Shipments  from 
Holland  are  received  early  in  June  and  continue  until  March.  Imports  from 
Argentina  arrive  in  Trinidad  in  February  and  March.  When  these  are  avail- 
able, supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  well  received,  and  owing  to  recent 
low  offerings  at  $1.20  per  bag  of  112  pounds  c.i.f.  Barbados,  potatoes  from  that 
source  have  been  selling  readily. 

PACKING 

Canadian  potatoes  are  shipped  in  barrels  of  approximately  160  pounds,  while 
supplies  from  Holland  are  packed  in  crates  of  30  kilos  each.  Due  to  ease  in 
handling,  the  crate  is  preferred  by  local  importers  as  it  is  sometimes  neccs-ary 
for  them  to  repack  potatoes  shipped  in  barrels  into  crates  to  cater  to  the  needs 
of  local  purchasers.  A  few  shipments  are  received  in  bags  of  90,  110,  and  112 
pounds,  but  this  method  of  packing  does  not  appeal  to  local  dealers. 

METHOD  OF  SALE 

The  usual  terms  governing  the  purchase  of  provisions  in  this  territory— 
namely  fifteen  to  thirty  days  documents  on  acceptance—  applies  to  the  sale  of 
potatoes.  Recently  exporters,  in  order  to  gain  a  Bhare  of  thia  competitive  trade, 
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have  been  forced  to  guarantee  shipments  to  arrive  in  good  order  to  the  extent 
of  9f>  per  cent.  In  the  handling  of  a  perishable  product  of  this  kind  shipped 
from  temperate  zones  to  the  humid  tropical  weather  prevailing  in  this  territory 
such  a  guarantee  frequently  results  in  losses.  It  is  essential  to  ship  only  firm, 
dry  potatoes. 

Potatoes  were  formerly  chiefly  sold  by  commission  merchants  in  the  lead- 
ing exporting  countries  to  agents  located  in  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  this 
territory.  There  has  been  a  tendency  during  the  past  few  years  for  local  agents 
to  deal  direct  with  producers,  but  most  of  this  business  is  still  handled  by  foreign 
commission  agents  who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  exacting  requirements  of 
these  markets. 

IMPORT  TARIFF 


The  rates  of  duty  applying  on  potatoes  upon 
British  Guiana,  and  Barbados  are  as  follows: — 


Trinidad 
Per  100  lbs. 
Br.  Pref .  General 

24c.  48c. 
Phis  a  surtax  on  the  duty  of 
10% 


British  Guiana 
Per  100  lbs. 
Br.  Pref.  General 

40c.  80  c. 

Plus  a  surtax  on  the  duty  of 
30% 


importation  into  Trinidad, 


Barbados 
Per  100  lbs. 
Br.  Pref.  General 

12c.  60c. 
Plus  a  surtax  on  the  duty  of 
10% 


British  preferential  rates  are  accorded  to  Canadian  potatoes. 


TRADE  OF  CEYLON,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

R.  T.  Young.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  April  18,  1934. — The  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year  in  both  imports  and  exports  shows  a  considerable 
improvement  over  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  two  previous  years.  The 
total  visible  balance  of  trade  for  the  three  months  ended  March,  1934,  in  which 
exports  and  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  are  included,  was  Rs.  12,364.000  in 
favour  of  Ceylon  as  compared  with  a  favourable  balance  of  Rs.2, 179,000  in  the 
1933  quarter  and  an  unfavourable  one  of  Rs. 4,366,000  in  that  of  1932.  Total 
imports  of  merchandise  for  the  three  months  ended  March  were  valued  at 
Rs.52.649,302  as  compared  with  Rs.44,936,436  in  the  same  period  of  1933  and 
Rs.56,380,330  in  1932.  Total  exports,  including  other  than  domestic,  for  the 
quarter  amounted  to  Rs.65,013,723  as  compared  with  Rs.47,155,112  in  1933  (an 
increase  of  Rs.17,858,611) ,  and  Rs.52,019,080  in  1932  (an  increase  of 
Rs.  12,994,643) .  These  values  include  coal  and  oil  bunkered — approximately 
Rs.4,250,000  in  the  respective  quarter  years. 

Comparing  the  principal  main  heads  of  import  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934 
with  1933,  "  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  "  were  valued  at  Rs.24,308,494  as  against 
Rs.21, 279,659.  The  increase  was  principally  due  to  larger  imports  of  rice  and 
other  food  grains. '  "  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured " 
amounted  to  Rs. 7,920,294  as  compared  with  Rs. 7,380, 105,  "  articles  wholly  or 
mainly  manufactured  "  to  Rs.20,364,999  as  against  Rs. 16, 136,775  in  the  corre- 
sponding previous  quarter-year.  The  large  increase  is  accounted  for  by  larger 
imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  Rs.  1,355,400  as  against  Rs.880,103. 
Imports  of  manufactures  of  wood  and  timber  rose  from  Rs. 3,51 1,061  to 
Rs.2, 706,545.  Imports  of  manufactured  oils,  fats  and  resins  were  valued  at 
Rs.5,179,079  compared  with  Rs.4,,283,036  in  the  1933  quarter-year.  Under  the 
main  heading  of  "  animals  not  for  food  "  there  was  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
imports,  the  values  being  Rs. 55,51 3  and  Rs. 139,897  for  the  respective  periods 
mentioned.    A  large  increase  in  vehicles  was  recorded,  principally  motor  cars 
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and  lorries,  in  which  Canada  shared  to  a  considerable  extent.  Imports  were 
valued  at  Rs.1,454,578  as  compared  with  Rs.767,637  in  1933.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1934,  imports  of  motor  cars  from  all  countries  totalled  422  valued  at 
Rs. 779,746  of  which  21  valued  at  Rs.30,619  were  from  Canada,  380  valued  at 
Rs.709,539  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  21  valued  at  Rs.39,588  from  other 
foreign  countries.  Imports  of  motor  lorries,  vans,  buses,  tractors,  and  trailers 
from  all  countries  totalled  161  valued  at  Rs.295,466,  of  which  68  valued  at 
Rs.88,254  were  from  Canada ;  36  valued  at  Rs.68,784  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  48  valued  at  Rs.88,027  from  the  United  States,  and  9  from  Germany 
valued  at  Rs.50,401. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce  were  valued  as  follows  (figures  in  parentheses 
refer  to  the  first  three  months  of  1933) :  "  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,"  Rs.40, 752,855 
(Rs.34,457,189) ,  the  increase  being  in  exports  under  the  heading  of  "  other  food 
and  drink,"  Rs.40,101 ,060  as  against  Rs.33;255,105  in  1933.  "  Raw  materials 
and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  were  valued  at  Rs. 18,216,938  (Rs. 7,436,400) . 
Here  the  increase  was  almost  solely  due  to  increased  value  in  the  exports  of 
rubber,  Rs.12,743,162  (Rs.3,396,160) .  "Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured" were  valued  at  Rs.410,592  (Rs.290,564) ,  the  increase  being  accounted 
for  principally  by  increased  exports  of  manufactures  of  textiles. 


SUPERSCRIPTION  ON  AIR  MAIL  TO  INDIA 

With  reference  to  the  notice  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1580  (May  12,  1934),  page  788,  directing  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  proper  superscription  on  mail  matter  despatched  from  Canada  to  India  and 
intended  for  carriage  by  air  from  London,  the  Canadian  postal  authorities  recom- 
mend that  such  matter  be  endorsed  "  By  Air  Mail  to  Karachi  and  in  India  " 
instead  of  "  By  Air  Mail "  as  suggested  in  the  notice. 


TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Mr.  Muddiman 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  will  con- 
tinue his  tour  of  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of  trade 
with  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  firms  who  are  interested  in  exporting  to  these  countries. 

Mr.  Muddiman's  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 


2 

to  8 

Winnipeg  

13 

and  14 

18 

19 

20 

21 

and  22 

Niagara  Falls  and 

St.  Catharines  June  23 

Toronto  .Tune  25  and  26 

Kingston  and  Brockville  .  June  27 
Ottawa  June  28 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Muddiman  should  com- 
municate, for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  and  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the 
respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Wilson 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  will 
continue  his  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  live  stock  and  dairy  and  packing  house 
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products,  and  will  be  glad  to  meet  representatives  of  firms  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  export  of  these  products. 
Following  is  his  itinerary: — 

Calgary  June  3  to  9  Victoria  June  13 

Vancouver  June  11  and  12         Saskatoon  June  18 

For  Calgary  and  Saskatoon,  those  desiring  interviews  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  Wilson  in  care  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Edmonton;  and 
for  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 

Association,  Vancouver. 


TRADE  OF  THE  BELGO-LUXEMBURG   ECONOMIC  UNION 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  quintal  equals  220-46  pounds;   and  one  Belgian  franc  is  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  $0-0470  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.) 

Brussels,  May  14,  1934. — According  to  the  Belgian  official  statistics,  imports 
and  exports  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31  amounted  respectively  to  76,364,867  quintals  valued  at  3,713,991,000 
francs  and  49,755,169  quintals  estimated  at  3,660,756,000  francs,  as  compared  with 
75,997,198  quintals  valued  at  3,855,462,000  francs  and  47,711,406  quintals  total- 
ling 3,609,841,000  francs  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year.  These 
figures  indicate  therefore  an  increase  of  367,669  quintals  in  the  volume  of  imports 
and  a  decline  of  141,471,000  francs  in  their  value,  and  an  increase  of  2,043,763 
quintals  and  of  50,915,000  francs  in  the  volume  and  value  of  exports.  They  show 
also  that  the  difference  in  the  volume  of  imports  over  that  of  exports  has  been 
reduced  from  28,285,792  to  26,609,698  quintals  or  by  1,676,094  quintals,  while  the 
adverse  balance  of  trade  fell  from  245,621,000  to  53,235,000  francs  or  by  the  sum 
of  192,386,000  francs. 

Subjoined  are  tables  giving  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union  for  the  quarters  ended  March  31,  1934  and  1933 
respectively,  under  the  five  categories  as  established  by  the  Convention  of  Brussels 
(December  31,  1913)  :— 

Imports 

Quarter  ended  March  31 
1934  1933  1934  1933 

Categories  In  Metric  Quintals     1.000  Belgian  Francs 

Living  animals   34,606         48,136    '    11.746  16.S2S 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages   9.515,161      8.860,367      777.880  862.95S 

Raw  materials  and  semi-finish  products..    65,146,568    65,279,046    1,857,290    1. 777.882 

Manufactured  goods   1,668,152      1,809.605      996.288  1.136.808 

Gold  and  silver   380  44        70,787  60,986 

Total   76,364,867    75,997,198    3,713,991  3,855,462 

Exports 

Living  animals                                                     19,090  19,407  15,451  13.980 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages                                 1,458,178  1.946,295  226,527  294.563 

Raw  materials  and  semi-finished  products    36,451.178  34.758.977  1.498.029  1.355.026 

Manufactured  goods                                      11,826.112  10.986.417  1.830.231  1,881,802 

Gold  and  silver                                                      611  310  90,518  64,470 

Total   49,755,169    47,711,406    3,660,756  3,609,S41 

As  is  evident  from  the  above  figures,  advances  were  shown  in  the  volume  of 
imports  of  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  and  in  gold  and  silver;  in  the  volume  of 
exports  of  raw  materials  and  semi-finished  products,  manufactured  goods,  and 
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gold  and  silver;  in  the  value  of  imports  of  raw  materials  and  semi-finished  pro- 
ducts, and  gold  and  silver;  and  in  the  value  of  exports  of  living  animals,  raw 
materials  and  semi-finished  products,  and  gold  and  silver.  Decreases  were 
recorded  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  living  animals,  raw  materials  and  semi- 
finished products,  and  manufactured  goods;  in  the  volume  of  exports  of  living 
animals,  and  foodstuffs  and  beverages;  in  the  value  of  imports  of  living  animals, 
foodstuffs  and  beverages,  and  manufactured  goods;  and  in  the  value  of  exports 
of  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  and  manufactured  goods. 

TRADE  WrITH  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  amounted  during  the  period  under  review  to  824,526  quintals  valued 
at  44,704,000  francs  ($2,088,972)  as  compared  with  272,753  quintals  assessed  at 
16,728,000  francs  ($781,682)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933.  Exports  to  Canada 
totalled  34,253  quintals  valued  at  19,101,000  francs  ($892,570)  against  62,468 
quintals  of  a  value  of  18,173,000  francs  ($849,206).  There  were  consequently 
increases  of  551,773  quintals  and  27,976,000  francs  ($1,307,290)  respectively  in 
the  volume  and  value  of  Canadian  exports  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg;  on  the  other  hand,  Belgian  exports  to  the  Dominion 
fell  by  28,215  quintals  in  volume,  their  value  showing  an  advance  of  928,000 
francs  ($43,364) .  The  balance  of  trade,  represented  by  25,603,000  francs  ($1,196,- 
402),  was  favourable  to  Canada. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  and  value  of  Canada's  exports  to  the  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  increased  shipments  of 
Canadian  wheat,  which  amounted  to  660,304  quintals  and  34,636,000  francs 
($1,618,505)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  against  248,370  quintals  and  11,168,000 
francs  ($521,869)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933— an  advance  of  411,934  quintals  and 
23,468,000  francs  ($1,096,636).   No  detailed  figures  are  available. 

CANADIAN  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT 

The  Belgian  official  statistics  indicate  that  Canadian  goods  in  transit 
amounted  to  342,947  quintals  valued  at  28,331,000  francs  ($1,324,813)  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1934,  against  592,904  quintals  estimated  at  44,499,000  francs 
($2,079,392)  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1933,  a  decline  of  249,957  quintals 
in  volume  and  of  16,168,000  francs  ($754,579)  in  value.  Imports  from  Canada 
into  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union,  including  goods  for  consumption  in 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg  and  those  in  transit,  stood  therefore  at  1,167,473  quintals 
assessed  at  73,035,000  francs  ($3,413,785)  in  the  three  months  ended  March  31, 
1934,  as  compared  with  865,657  quintals  of  a  value  of  61,227,000  francs  ($2,861,- 
074)  in  the  three  corresponding  months  of  1933,  an  advance  of  301,816  quintals 
in  volume  and  of  11,808,000  francs  ($552,711)  in  value. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDI  \ 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  April  20,  1934. — The  first  quarter  of  1934  was  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  the  renewal  of  old  quota  restrictions.  There  are  now  varying 
degrees  of  restriction  on  the  importation  of  beer,  cement,  certain  textile  fabrics, 
cambrics,  soya,  and  rice.  These  restrictions  have  stimulated  domestic  industries, 
but  by  checking  imports  they  have  reduced  the  income  from  tariffs.  In  spit  o  of 
the  increase  of  duties  effective  January  10,1934,  revenues  from  this  quarter  are 
down.  So  also  are  the  returns  from  personal  taxes;  bu1  the  total  revenue  from 
all  sources  in  January  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  large  deficit  originally 
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expected  may  be  reduced,  An  excise  tax  on  sugar  was  introduced  in  January, 
and  produced  $500,000  during  the  first  month  of  its  operation.  The  crisis  sur- 
tax on  incomes  has  been  doubled;  on  the  average  10  per  cent  of  all  income 
reverts  to  the  state. 

The  Government  is  still  endeavouring  to  reduce  expenditures.  Depart- 
mental amalgamations  with  resultant  reductions  in  personnel,  added  to  a  further 
civil  servants'  salary  cut,  have  effected  most  of  the  savings. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  principal  industries  in  Netherlands  India 
have  led  the  Government  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  new  lines  of  endeavour. 
Cotton-growing  possibilities  are  being  investigated  and  live-stock  experimenta- 
tion  is  being  carried  on.  Some  success  has  attended  recent  efforts  to  make  cheese 
from  locally  produced  milk,  and  results  indicate  that  it  may  be  possible  to  meet 
the  bulk  of  local  requirements  with  cheese  made  within  the  customs  territory. 
The  financial  standing  of  many  of  the  smaller  firms  remains  precarious.  Ex- 
porters in  the  Dominion  should  not  make  commitments  with  new  firms  without 
first  obtaining  a  report  on  their  standing  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. 

Import  trade  has  been  affected  by  the  restrictions  mentioned  above,  and  by 
the  flood  of  imports  which  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  1933  in  anticipation  of 
the  higher  customs  duties  that  became  effective  in  January.  Exports  have 
increased  in  both  quantity  and  value  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1933.  The  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  raw  products  of  the  country 
are  strengthening. 

NOTES  ON  EXPORT  COMMODITIES 

Rubber. — The  market  for  rubber  during  the  quarter  has  been  fairly  steady. 
The  average  price  for  standard  crepe  in  January  and  February  was  10  cents 
Canadian  per  1-1  pound.  The  price  touched  11-3  cents  at  the  close  of  the  quar- 
ter, which  was  higher  than  at  any  time  since  1932.  Prices  are  strengthening  in 
anticipation  of  a  restriction  scheme.*  Exports  for  January  and  February 
amounted  to  75,388  tons  valued  at  $7,000,000  compared  with  28,194  tons  valued 
at  $2,670,000  for  the  first  two  months  of  1933. 

Tea. — The  market  for  tea  has  shown  a  better  aspect.  The  average  price  in 
March  was  40  cents  per  half-kilo  (26-6  cents  Canadian  per  1-1  pound)  compared 
with  a  price  of  19J  cents  (13  cents  Canadian)  per  half-kilo  in  1933.  Although 
exports  for  the  quarter  are  lower  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  recent  inter- 
national restriction  scheme,  higher  prices  paid  have  increased  the  net  returns. 
Total  exports  from  Netherlands  India  for  the  first  two  months  of  1934  were 
valued  at  $3,785,000  compared  with  $2,925,000  for  the  same  period  of  1933.  At 
the  same  time  quantity  decreased  by  roughly  1,000  tons. 

Sugar. — Sugar  still  continues  to  be  the  cloud  on  the  horizon.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  many  of  the  larger  estate-holding  companies  have  written  their  sugar 
holdings  down  to  zero.  The  average  price  for  sugar  in  March,  1934,  was  $3.63 
per  220  pounds  compared  with  $4  a  year  ago.  Exports  for  the  first  two  months 
of  the  year  amounted  to  139,000  tons  compared  with  138,000  tons  in  1933.  In 
spite  of  this  increase  in  quantity,  the  value  fell  from  $5,000,000  to  $4,000,000. 
A  restriction  on  the  importation  of  sugar  is  now  contemplated.  This  is  a  peculiar 
act  for  a  sugar-exporting  country,  but  to  compete  in  the  export  markets  it  has 

*  An  international  agreement  for  the  regulation  of  rubber  supplies  was  signed  on  May  7 
by  the  Governments  of  France  (for  French  Indo-China)  ;  the  United  Kingdom  (for  Ceylon, 
British  Malaya,  North  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak);  India  (for  India  including  Burma): 
the  Netherlands  (for  Netherlands  India)  ;  and  Siam.  This  agreement  is  for  a  minimum 
period  extending  from  June  1,  1934,  to  December  31,  1938,  and  provides  for  revision  and 
renewal  at  the  latter  date. 
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been  necessary  to  quote  exceedingly  low  prices.  Certain  buyers  in  British  India 
have  found  it  possible  to  buy  at  these  low  prices  and  resell  in  Java  at  a  profit. 
As  the  sugar  is  of  Javanese  origin,  it  is  exempt  from  import  duties  and  has  tended 
to  keep  sugar  prices  within  the  island  at  depressed  levels. 

Coffee. — The  demand  for  Netherlands  India  coffee  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  elevation  of  French  tariffs  against  Brazilian  coffee  and  the  destruction  of 
coffee  estates  in  Brazil.  At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  prices  were  the  best  that  had 
been  registered  for  nine  months,  although  still  below  those  prevailing  in  the  same 
month  of  1933. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  State  Railways  continue  to  operate  at  a  deficit  in  spite  of  the  intro- 
duction of  extreme  economy  measures.  It  is  planned  to  further  check  bus  com- 
petition by  increasing  the  excise  tax  on  petroleum  and  diesel  oil.  The  Govern- 
ment Posts  and  Telegraph  Service  reported  a  deficit  of  $600,000  for  the  year 
1934,  and,  although  this  is  smaller  than  that  recorded  last  year,  it  is  the  fourth 
consecutive  deficit  faced  by  this  branch  of  the  service.  A  wireless  telephone  ser- 
vice to  British  Malaya  was  introduced  during  the  quarter. 


TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1933 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Foreign  Trade1' 

Cairo,  May  1,  1934.— Imports  into  Egypt  during  1933  totalled  £E26,766,991 
compared  with  £E27,425,691  in  1932,  a  decrease  of  £E658,700  or  2-3  per  cent. 

Exports  totalled  £E28,842,436  last  year  as  compared  with  £E26,981,577  in 
1932.  This  represents  an  increase  of  £E1,860,859  as  against  a  previous  decrease 
of  £E1,086,213.  With  re-exports  valued  at  £E676,897,  the  balance  of  trade  for 
1933  is  favourable  to  the  extent  of  £E1,751,342. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  despite  last  year's  improvement. 
Egypt's  foreign  trade  is  still  lower  than  the  pre-war  level  of  1913  and  in  value 
remains  at  about  half  that  of  the  peak  year  of  1929: — 


Year  Imports  Exports 

1929   £E56.098,ol2  £E51.751.994 

1930   47.188.328  31.941.592 

1931    31.528,167  28.073.630 

1932   27.425,483  26,981,577 

1933   26.766,991  28,842,436 

1913   27.865.000  31,662,000 


The  decrease  in  Egypt's  foreign  trade  in  recent  years,  due  to  falling  com- 
modity prices  and  the  world-wide  decline  in  trade,  appears  to  have  been  definitely 
checked. 

Raw  cotton  normally  represents  80  per  cent  of  Egypt's  exports.  Last  year's 
substantial  increase  in  the  Egyptian  crop,  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
this  staple,  resulted  in  greater  exports,  which  turned  Egypt's  adverse  balance 
of  trade  into  a  favourable  one,  and  an  improvement  in  the  country's  foreign 
trade,  both  imports  and  exports,  may  be  expected  in  1934. 


_  *  One  Egyptian  pound  (£E)  at  par  equals  si. !)«.):  the  Egyptian  currency  and  sti>rlin<:  have 
a  fixed  ratio,  one  pound  sterling  being  equivalent  to  n7.">  milliemes  or  EE0.975.  An  average 
of  $4.7.")  Canadian  to  EE]  may  be  taken  tor  the  year  L&S3. 
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EXPORTS 


Under  normal  conditions  of  trade,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  products  (cotton 

seed  oil  and  cake)  together  form  approximately  90  per  cent  in  value  of  Egypt's 
exports.    The  balance  consists  of  onions,  rice,  eggs,  hides  and  skins,  cigarettes, 

gasolene,  fuel  oil,  rock  phosphate,  and  a  few  other  products. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  principal  items  of  Egypt's  exports  in 
1931,  1932,  and  1933:— 

1931  1932  1933 

Commodity  Figures  in  1,000  £E 

Cotton,  raw   19,688  17.867  21,380 

Cotton,  seed   1.437  1.336  1,088 

Cotton  seed  oil   288  315  70 

Cotton  seed  cake   791  799  498 

Onions   717  1,261  771 

Other  vegetables  (chiefly  beans)   121  315  521 

Rice   350  468  868 

Eggs   322  518  .  378 

Molasses   53  97  39 

Sugar,  refined     4  206 

Fish,  fresh   46  68  68 

Barley   4  57 

Maize   1  9  50 

Bran                                                            ..  ..  24  108  161 

Wool,  raw   114  58  104 

Hides  and  skins,  raw   157  167  150 

Hides  and  skins,  prepared   153  114  118 

Cigarettes  .  .   .  .'   248  225  237 

Gasolene  (benzine)   243  363  186 

Mazout  and  fuel  oil  ...   128  124  103 

Asphalt  (petroleum)  .  .  . .   80  78  71 

Phosphate,  rock   217  368  417 

Ores  (chiefly  manganese)   33  51  16 

Gold  and  silver  (ingots  and  coins)   2.280  1.714  721 

Books   38  48  60 

All  other  goods   545  841  504 

28,074       26,982  28,842 

Exports  of  raw  cotton,  refined  cane  sugar,  rice,  bran,  barley,  maize,  and 
raw  wool  show  a  notable  increase  in  1933  over  1932,  but  the  greater  exports  of 
ttiese  commodities  do  not  offset  the  value  of  decreases  in  shipments  of  cotton 
seed,  seed  oil  and  cake,  onions,  eggs,  molasses,  gasolene,  and  manganese  ore. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  market  for  Egyptian  cotton,  cotton 
seed,  and  cotton  seed  oil,  onions,  bran,  gasolene,  tanned  hides  and  skins.  Hol- 
land is  the  main  export  market  for  cigarettes,  Spain  for  eggs,  Japan  for  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  the  United  States  for  raw  wool,  while  the  entire  shipments  of 
fresh  fish  are  destined  to  Palestine. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 


The  following  table,  which  does  not  include  bullion  or  specie,  shows  the  value 
of  Egypt's  foreign  trade  (less  bullion)  in  1932  and  1933,  by  countries,  these  being 
ranked  in  order  of  importance  as  regards  imports  into  Egypt  last  year: — 

Imports  Exports 


Country 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1,000  £E 

% 

1,000  £E 

% 

1,000  £E 

% 

1.000  £E 

% 

6.181 

23.1 

6,569 

24. 

1 

11.260 

40.0 

8.857 

35. 

0 

716 

2.7 

837 

3. 

1 

445 

1.6 

921 

3. 

6 

50 

0.2 

607 

2 

2 

9 

7 

59 

0.2 

49 

o' 

2 

98 

'o'3 

70 

0. 

3 

Other  British  countries  . 

594 

2.2 

682 

o 

5 

288 

1.0 

219 

0. 

8 

Japan   

2.873 

10^7 

2.152 

8 

1.410 

5.0 

1 .286 

5. 

1 

Italy  

2.092 

7.8 

2.439 

S. 

9 

2.126 

7.6 

2.175 

8. 

6 

Germany  

2,032 

7.6 

1,912 

7. 

0 

2.290 

8.1 

2.642 

10. 

5 

1.898 

7.1 

1.842 

6. 

8 

3.512 

12.5 

2.644 

10. 

5 

Belgium  

1.306 

4.9 

1.270 

4. 

6 

229 

0.8 

214 

0. 

9 

1.009 

3.7 

780 

2. 

8 

193 

0.7 

83 

0. 

3 
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distribution  of  trade  by  countries — Concluded 

Imports  Exports 

Country                            1933                      1932  1933  1932 

1,000  £E  %       1,000  £E       %      1,000  £ E       %       1,000  £E  % 

United  States   857  3.2  872  3.2  1.258        4.5       1.324  5.2 

Norway   726  2.7  600  2.2  1   

Greece   671  2.5  623  2.3  267        0.9         216  0.8 

Chile   609  2.3  569  2.1   

Russia   554  2.1  716  2.6    120  0.5 

Persia   532  2.0  542  2.0   

Czechoslovakia   408  1.5  360  1.3  489         1.7          497  1.9 

Holland   376  1.4  286  1.0  302         1.1          281  1.0 

Turkey   329  1.2  459  1.7  48         0.2           29  0.1 

Switzerland   329  1.2  299  1.1  659         2.3          729  2.9 

Dutch  East  Indies   276  1.0  240  0.9  52         0.2           59  0.2 

Austria   239  0.9  257  0.9  146         0.5          156  0.6 

Sweden   228  0.9  314  1.1  97        0.3           65  0.2 

Finland   203  0.8  146  0.5  1        ....  1 

China   158  0.5  172  0.7  152         0.5          180  0.7 

Palestine   148  0.5  207  0.8  444         1.6         356  1.3 

Yugoslavia   123  0.4  102  0.4  4    4   

Syria   115  0.4  180  0.7  309         1.1          288  1.1 

Bulgaria   114  0.4  226  0.8  12    15   

The  United  Kingdom's  remains,  by  a  long  way,  Egypt's  principal  source  of 
supply  and  client.  Great  Britain's  purchases  of  Egyptian  products  increased  by 
£E2,400,000  last  year  compared  with  1932,  but  Egypt  bought  £E400,000  less  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Japan  is  now  the  second  largest  source  of  supply;  imports 
from  Japan  jumped  up  by  £E 720,000  last  year.  Imports  from  Italy  dropped  by 
£E340,000,  while  Russia  sold  £E162,000  less.  Australia  experienced  a  decrease 
of  £E557,000  in  its  exports  to  Egypt  last  year,  due  to  heavy  duties  on  wheat 
flour  and  wheat  protecting  Egyptian  cereals  and  milling. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  Egyptian  trade  statistics  credit  Canada  with  total  imports  of  £E59,275 
or  $296,350  at  par  during  1933  compared  with  £E49,110  in  1932,  an  increase  of 
£E10,165  or  20-4  per  cent.  The  increase  is  due  mostly  to  larger  imports  of 
apples  from  British  Columbia,  which  totalled  £E36,171  in  1933  compared  with 
£E22,437  in  1932. 

Exports  of  Egyptian  products  to  Canada,  which  mainly  comprise  cotton, 
totalled  £E98,011  in  1933  as  against  £E69,625  in  1932.  According  to  these  figures, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  favourable  to  Egypt  to  the  extent  of  £E38,736  last  year 
and  £E20,515  in  1932. 

Official  figures  issued  by  the  statistical  departments  both  in  Canada  and 
Egypt  err  substantially  on  the  low  side  owing  to  the  fact  that  considerable  trade 
between  the  two  countries  is  effected  through  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  which  causes  the  goods  so  shipped  to  lose  their  origin  and  ultimate  des- 
tination. 

The  Egyptian  market  consumes  a  number  of  Canadian  products  such  as 
cheese,  bacon,  canned  salmon,  evaporated  milk,  flour,  apples,  whisky,  soap, 
druggists'  sundries,  automobiles  and  parts,  etc.,  which  are  first  consigned  from 
Canada  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  while  Egyptian 
cotton  finds  its  way  to  Canada  through  brokers  located  in  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Furthermore,  in  a  comparison  of  Canadian  and  Egyptian  trade  statistics, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  values  are  f.o.b.,  while 
the  Egyptian  are  c.i.f. 

IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Egypt  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  and,  while  industry  is  developing, 
the  local  manufacturing  establishments  are  unable,  with  a  lew  notable  excep- 
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turns,  bo  meet  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  demand  in  manufactured  goods,  while 
Egypt  is  also  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  in  regard  to  coal  and  other  raw 
and  semi-manufactured  products. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  main  categories  of  imports  into  Egypt  are 
textiles  cotton,  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  and  hosiery) ;  iron  and  metal 
and  their  manufactures  (including  machinery  and  vehicles);  foodstuffs  (fruits, 
cerealSj  dairy  products,  vegetable  oils  and  fats);  fuel  (coal  and  oil);  lumber; 
and  fertilizers. 

Imports  by  Main  Groups 

1932  1933  Inc.  or  Dec. 

£E  £E  £E 

Living  animals  and  products  of  the  animal  kingdom  .  .  564,807  579.008  -f  14,401 

Products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom   2,961,197  1,871,649  -1,089,548 

Animal   and  vegetable  fatty  substances,  greases,  oils 

and  waxes  and  alimentary  fats   408,267  524,321  -f  116,054 

Products  of  the  food  preparing  industries,  beverages, 

alcoholic  liquids,  vinegar,  and  tobacco   1.623,682  1,413.901  —  209,781 

Mineral  products   3,162,678  2,993,204  -  169,474 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  colours,  varn- 
ishes,   perfumery,    soap,    candles,    glue,  gelatine, 

explosives  and  fertilizers   3.053,093  3,326,666  +  273.573 

Skins,  hides  and  leather,  furs  and  articles  thereof  .  .  202,814  208,122  4-  5.308 

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof                                 .  197,359  190,498  —  6.861 

"Wood,  cork,  articles  thereof  and  articles  made  of  plait- 
ing materials   994.879  1.103,320  4-  108.441 

Paper  and  its  applications   708,166  762.614  +  54.478 

Textile  materials  and  textiles   7,610,470  8.004.705  +  394.235 

Footwear,   tarbouches,   hats,   umbrellas,   parasols  and 

sticks;  articles  of  fashion  .  .   191,096  197,214  +  8,118 

Wares  of  stone  and  other  mineral  materials,  pottery, 

glass  and  glassware   570,501  547.008  —  23.493 

Precious  metals,  pearls,  precious  stones  and  coins.  .   .  .  273,347  157.132  —  116.215 

Common  metals  and  manufactures  thereof   2,020.289  2,148,121  +  127.S32 

Machinery  and  apparatus  and  electrical  material  ....  1,701,378  1,480.002  -  221.376 

Means  of  transport   603,344  604,563  +  1,219 

Scientific   and   precision   instruments   and  apparatus, 

horological  wares  and  musical  instruments..   ..   ..  244,692  257.099  +  12.407 

Arms  and  ammunition   46,848  55.085  +  8.237 

Miscellaneous  goods  and  products   286,984  342,729  +  55.745 

Total  of  imports   27,425,691      26,766,991       —  658,700 

The  principal  decreases  registered  in  1933  were:  wheat  flour  (£E456,783). 
articles  of  natural  silk  (£E330,111),  wheat  (£E248,604),  rice  (£E241,863), 
tobacco  in  leaves  (£E165,283),  gasolene  (£E97,898),  cement  (£E67,168),  wine 
(£E52,601),  common  soap  )£E42,626). 

The  main  increases  were:  fertilizers  (£E195,335),  woollen  carpets  (£E146,- 
910),  jute  sacks  (£E112,304),  wood  for  building  (£E95,443),  cotton  piece-goods 
(£E90,306),  iron  and  steel  manufactures  (£E81,895),  woollen  fabrics  (£E74,449), 
cotton  articles  (£E69,702),  kerosene  (£43,708),  automobiles  (£E42,476),  vegetable 
oils  for  soap  manufacture  (£E34,365),  fuel  oils  (£E30,946),  coal  (£E28,348). 


BRAZILIAN   EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  cabled 
as  follows  under  date  May  24  on  the  exchange  situation  in  Brazil: — 

"  Recent  decree  authorizes  licensed  banks  to  operate  in  exchange  at  the  open 
market  rates  but  Banco  do  Brasil  still  monopolizes  purchases  of  all  Brazilian 
export  bills  at  official  rate  and  supplies  cover  for  approved  imports  at  official 
rates  with  usual  six  months'  delay.  All  accounts  can  now  be  legally  liquidated 
promptly  at  open  rate  by  taking  the  loss  of  difference  in  rate.  Present  open  rate 
about  6  cents  to  milreis  (Brazilian)." 
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ECONOMIC  REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR   1933  IN  TURKEY 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

(Approximately  1-45  Turkish  pounds  equal  one  Canadian  dollar;  tons  mentioned  are  metric 
tons — 2,205  pounds;  kilogram — 2*20  pounds.) 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Athens,  May  28,  1934. — The  financial  situation  of  Turkey  continues  to  be 
difficult  and  this  may  be  expected  to  last  until  world  conditions  are  more 
favourable.  Ten  years  of  the  republican  regime,  however,  have  improved  the 
state  finances  which,  under  old  conditions,  showed  a  continuous  deficit  and 
necessitated  periodical  recourse  to  borrowing. 

The  Budget. — To-day  the  balancing  of  the  budget  has  become  the  principal 
concern  of  the  Turkish  government,  which  endeavours  constantly,  by  means  of 
economies  and  prudent  management  of  public  funds,  to  maintain  its  expendi- 
ture within  the  limits  of  revenue. 

At  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  as  on  May  31,  1933,  public  finances  were 
in  a  better  position  than  anticipated.  Actual  expenditure  amounted  to 
170,000,000  Turkish  pounds  against  an  actual  revenue  of  182,300,000,  and  the 
budget  therefore  closed  with  a  surplus  of  12,300,000  Turkish  pounds. 

The  position  of  the  budget  for  the  current  financial  year,  running  from 
June  1,  1933,  to  May  31,  1934,  is  believed  to  be  satisfactory.  Receipts  for  the 
first  seven  months,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year,  show 
a  decrease  of  3,500,000  Turkish  pounds.  The  shortage  is  not  considered  serious 
as  it  is  expected  that  during  the  first  two  months  of  1934  large  quantities  of 
goods  will  have  been  cleared  before  the  new  and  high  customs  tariff  becomes 
fully  effective,  and  the  last  five  months  of  the  financial  year  in  question  should 
show  an  increase  in  revenue  from  this  source.  Taking  it  all  round,  it  is  probable 
that  the  insufficiency  of  receipts  for  the  whole  year  will  not  be  too  great  to  he  com- 
pensated by  the  economies  which  will  have  to  be  made,  as  usual,  in  the  general 
expenditure.  Although  since  1925  an  amount  of  over  180,000.000  Turkish 
pounds  has  been  disbursed  by  the  treasury  for  the  construction  of  railways,  no 
loans  have  been  floated  abroad  and  until  the  year  under  review  no  internal 
loans  even  have  been  issued.  This  constitutes  a  striking  change  from  pre-war 
methods  of  finance  as  the  authorities  appear  to  have  resolutely  set  their  face 
against  borrowing.  The  Turkish  Government,  furthermore,  has  had  the  rare 
merit  of  not  resorting,  like  many  other  governments,  to  inflation. 

The  table  below  indicates  the  movement  of  state  receipts  and  expenditure 
since  the  year  1924-25,  the  date  of  the  voting  of  the  first  normal  budget  of  the 
Republic: — 

Estimated        Actual       Estimated  Actual 


Year  Receipts  Receipts  Expenditure  Expenditure 

1.000.000  Turkish  Pounds 

1924-  25                                         129.2  136.5  140.4  131.6 

1925-  26*                                      191.3  1  68  .  2  1(56.})  210.2 

1926-  27                                           190.1  177.9  190.0  17!). 9 

1927-  28                                         194.4  200.4  194.4  198.9 

1928-  29    207.1  218.9  207.1  201.1 

1929-  30    220.4  218.5  220.4  213.3 

1930-  31                                       222.6  190.2  222.6  203.4 

1931-  32                                           186.5  165.2  186.5  198.2 

1932-  33                                      109.3  182.3  169.1  170.0 

1933-  34                                         170.4    170.4   


*15  months. 


*  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Ottoman  Bank  and  to  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 

in  Istanbul  tor  the  information  contained  in  this  report. 
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As  this  table  shows,  the  budgetary  equilibrium  has  been  practically  con- 
tinuously assured,  owing  to  economies  realized  in  the  granting  of  credits.  The 
deficits  which  appeared  were  covered  by  the  extra-budgetary  receipts. 

Public  Debt. — In  1933.  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  an  internal  loan  of 
12.000,000  Turkish  pounds  was  authorized,  the  proceeds  to  be  utilized  for  the 
financing  of  an  extension  of  the  railway  system.  The  issue  was  to  be  made  in 
three  sections;  the  first  of  these  was  oversubscribed,  and  the  second  was  on 
offer  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  noteworthy  that  previously  all  expenditure 
relating  to  an  extensive  railway  program  has  been  met  out  of  public  revenue. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  negotiations  which  were  being  conducted  for 
a  considerable  time  in  Paris  actually  led  to  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for 
the  resumption  of  the  service  of  the  old  Ottoman  public  debt.  This  has  since 
been  ratified  by  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  as  well  as  by  the  bondholders, 
and  is  at  present  effective. 

The  total  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  Turkey  has,  as  a  result,  been  very 
substantially  reduced  and  a  new  series  of  bonds  issued  in  substitution  of  the 
various  outstanding  loans  floated  in  pre-war  days. 

Banking. — The  creation  in  the  past  of  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Turkish 
Republic  has  had  a  growing  influence  upon  national  finances.  The  institution 
controls  the  supply  and  demand  of  foreign  exchange,  carries  out  the  usual  func- 
tions of  a  state  bank,  and  is  used  as  a  clearing  medium  in  the  execution  of  the 
agreements  reached  between  Turkey  and  various  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  balance  of  payments. 

Extensive  banking  legislation  has  been  enacted  during  the  year  under  review. 
A  law  provided  for  the  safeguarding  of  deposits  in  Turkish  as  well  as  in  foreign 
banks  operating  in  the  country,  another  dealt  with  the  creation  of  an  industrial 
bank  to  run  state  factories  and  to  afford  credits  towards  the  development  of 
local  industries,  and  a  third  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  bank 
to  finance  municipalities  and  public  works. 

Furthermore,  the  Ottoman  Bank,  a  long-established  institution  in  the 
country,  has  had  its  concession  renewed  to  1952. 

AGRICULTURE 

Turkey  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  cultivators  represent 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  population.  The  insufficiency  of  railways  and 
means  of  transport  has  hitherto  prevented  her  from  developing  her  agricultural 
wealth,  but  endeavours  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  Unfor- 
tunately the  world  crisis  has  prevented  the  expansion  which  might  have  taken 
place. 

Complete  figures  of  agricultural  production  in  Turkey  for  the  year  are  not 
so  far  available,  but  the  following  table  showing  the  yield  of  some  of  the  impor- 
tant crops  in  1933,  in  tons,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  may  be  of 
interest: — 


Year  Wheat  Tobacco  Nuts  Figs  Raisins  Olive  Oil 

1926    2,469,200  54.319  22.695  23.000  39.000  16.500 

1927    1.333,000  69,603  53.491  32.000  48.000  5.500 

1928    1,557,000  43,034  21,549  33.000  45.000  33.000 

1929    2,759,000  36.503  6.253  33.000  51.000  15.000 

1930    2,826,000  47,210  47,726  23.000  35.000  25.000 

1931    3.000,000  51.110  23.700  28.000  26,000  11.500 

1932    1,823,000  18,036  47,500  32,000  65,000  35,000 

1933    2,200,000  45,000  38,000  30.000  56.000   


Wheat  production  in  1933  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  377,000 
tons;  that  of  tobacco  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Reductions  have  been 
recorded  in  the  production  of  nuts,  figs,  and  raisins;  olive  oil  production  in  1933 
has  not  been  estimated. 
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Agricultural  Instruction. — Under  the  old  regime  agricultural  instruction  did 
not  have  the  place  in  education  that  it  merited.  The  present  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  sent  abroad,  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  branch, 
about  one  hundred  professors  and  students.  Recently,  a  modern  agricultural 
institute  has  been  founded  at  Ankara,  composed  of  four  faculties:  natural 
science,  agriculture,  veterinary  surgery,  and  agricultural  industry,  with  foreign 
experts  as  professors.  Twenty-two  other  agricultural  institutes  of  lesser  impor- 
tance complete  the  organization  for  higher  instruction.  As  regards  secondary 
instruction,  in  1923  there  was  a  single  agricultural  school  at  Bursa,  and  three 
other  establishments  have  been  opened  at  Izmir,  Adana,  and  Istanbul.  There 
are  also  five  schools  of  sericulture  and  several  schools  of  agricultural  mechanics. 
Courses  have  been  instituted  in  several  districts  in  order  to  give  agricultural 
ideas  to  the  instructors  of  the  villages  and  to  the  inspectors  of  primary  educa- 
tion. Numerous  propaganda  works  and  brochures  are  distributed  among  the 
peasants,  and,  finally,  practical  demonstrations  are  organized  as  well  as  agrarian 
celebrations  in  which  the  whole  agricultural  population  takes  part. 

Improvement  of  Products. — Experimental  stations  have  been  created  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  plants  cultivated,  both  by  selection  and  by  adaptation 
to  local  climatic  conditions  of  types  imported  from  abroad.  The  results  already 
achieved  are  notable.  Thus,  Montana  wheat,  which  is  very  early,  and  resists 
blight,  has  acquired  a  considerable  reputation. 

The  experiments  made  to  acclimatize  Italian  rice  will  permit  the  produc- 
tion of  the  35,000,000  kilograms  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  consump- 
tion. The  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  poppies  has  been  regulated  and  improved, 
and  a  special  institution  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  vineyards  and  orchards. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  forest  lands  covering  11-5  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  Neglected  or  despoiled  under  the  old  regime, 
they  are  now  protected  by  special  legislation  which  provides  for  their  manage- 
ment and  exploitation.  As  yet,  however,  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  forests  are 
actually  under  management;  the  output  of  the  forestry  industry  is  now  practic- 
ally equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

Assistance  to  Cultivators. — Extensive  areas  have  been  distributed  to  poor 
peasants  in  different  districts.  The  need  for  agricultural  machinery,  particu- 
larly for  ploughing,  has  received  careful  consideration,  and  7,677  ploughs  of  a 
value  of  200,000  Turkish  pounds  have  been  distributed  to  the  peasants,  as  well 
as  912  sifters  for  the  rapid  cleaning  of  grain,  and  220  tractors.  Seeds  and  cattle 
have  also  been  gratuitously  distributed,  and  loans  have  been  made  to  cultivators 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Agricultural  Bank.  This  establishment,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  buys  and  stocks  the  excess  wheat,  and  thus  regu- 
lates the  price  of  this  essential  cereal. 

Four  silos  of  4,000  tons  each  have  been  constructed  at  Ankara,  Eski- 
Chehir,  Sivas,  and  Konia.  The  wheat  stored  in  these  silos  is  assured  of  being 
kept  in  good  condition  and  can  be  certified,  which  enables  the  peasants  to  obtain 
credits  against  it.  Six  additional  silos  of  1,000  tons  each  are  in  the  course  of 
construction. 

Stock-raising. — The  fact  that  the  tax  on  cattle  alone  brings  in  between 
11.000,000  and  12,000,000  Turkish  pounds  per  annum — i.e.  about  7  per  cenl  of 
the  total  budget — emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  production. 
Owing  to  its  climate,  the  central  Anatolian  plateau  is  most  suitable  for  cattle- 
breeding.  Poultry-breeding  is  very  scattered  and  no  statistics  arc  available, 
but  the  exports  of  1932—24.750  tons  valued  at  8,000.000  Turkish  pounds— is  a 
witness  of  its  importance. 
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Considerable  technical  progress  has  been  made  in  stock-raising.  Three 
breeding  cent  its  have  been  opened,  as  well  as  several  model  cowhouses  and 
sheepfolds.  In  ten  years  42,627  thoroughbred  horses  and  colts  have  been  raised, 
and  2,120  bulls  and  1,22:5  merino  rams  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  to 

breeders. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  measures  for  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagious  diseases  among  animals.  Bacteriological  and  scientific  research  insti- 
tutes, and  laboratories  for  the  production  of  serum  have  been  founded.  On  an 
average  100,000  animals  are  inoculated  annually,  and  the  different  diseases 
show  a  considerable  decrease.  Cattle  plague,  which  in  1922  caused  a  loss  of 
27,000  beasts,  has  now  completely  disappeared. 

INDUSTRY 

As  in  1932,  great  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  under  review  to 
development  of  local  industries,  and  a  great  number  of  factories  of  various 
kinds  have  been  started.  The  protection  afforded  to  such  industries  is  very 
effective;  the  high  protective  tariff,  exemption  from  import  duty  in  the  case  of 
raw  materials  and  sometimes  machinery  imported,  together  with  import  quota 
restrictions  on  manufactured  goods,  have  all  contributed  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  local  industries  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  to  the  country. 

The  authorities,  however,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  encouragement 
of  private  enterprise  in  this  direction,  but  are  giving  increased  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  trade  through  institutions  created  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Government.  During  the  year  the  handling  of  opium  and  narcotics  has  been 
monopolized;  a  company  has  been  authorized  to  organize  the  export  of  tobacco 
and  cigarettes,  in  which  the  Government  monopolies  shall  hold  a  controlling 
interest  of  55  per  cent  ;  the  monopoly  of  coastal  passenger  traffic  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  company  in  which  Turkish  owners  of  passenger  steamers  are 
interested. 

Government  monopolies  are  at  present  subdivided  into:  (a)  monopolies 
administered  directly  by  the  state,  namely,  those  of  tobacco,  salt,  spirits,  posts, 
telegraphs  and  telephones,  mint,  powder  and  explosives,  coasting,  opium  and 
narcotics;  and  (b)  monopolies  administered  conditionally  by  private  companies, 
such  as  those  pertaining  to  matches,  playing-cards,  obligatory  re-assurance. 

The  tobacco  monopoly  has  benefited  by  an  ever-increasing  suppression  of  con- 
traband and  by  the  rationalization  of  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture 
made  necessary  by  foreign  competition  and  the  critical  conditions  in  the  markets. 
The  spirit  monopoly  has  created  a  wine  and  spirit  industry  which  did  not  exist 
previously,  while  the  salt  monopoly  has  put  in  order  again  the  salt  mines  and 
increased  production  and  sales.  The  monopoly  of  posts,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones has  considerably  modernized  and  extended  its  services,  introduced  an 
air  mail  service,  and  opened  two  wireless  broadcasting  stations. 

Towards  the  end  of  1933  the  Turkish  authorities  drew  up  a  very  extensive 
industrial  development  plan,  which  is  to  take  some  five  years  to  complete. 
Existing  industries  are  to  be  extended  and  new  industries  created  under  govern- 
ment control  and  supervision;  the  participation,  however,  of  private  enterprise 
and  capital  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  various  new  branches  of  industry.  It 
is  understood  that  the  new  industrial  bank  shall  be  the  chief  medium  through 
which  the  plan  will  be  put  into  effect. 

The  new  scheme,  besides  including  the  enlargement  of  the  textile  industries 
and  the  development  of  the  production  of  attar  of  roses,  will  create  a  consider- 
able number  of  new  industries.  An  iron  industry  takes  a  prominent  place; 
electricity  is  to  be  provided  on  a  large  scale  for  motive  power;  there  are  to  be 
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coke  ovens,  a  paper  mill  and  later  on  one  for  cellulose,  a  ceramic  industry  to 
consist  ultimately  of  a  porcelain  factory,  a  bottle  factory,  and  one  for  glass, 
and  a  mill  for  artificial  silk.  The  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  also  to 
be  developed  by  the  extraction  of  gold,  oil.  sulphur,  and  copper,  and  the  fishing 
and  sponge  industries  are  to  be  developed  by  modern  methods. 

A  report  on  the  Turkish  five-year  plan  of  industrial  development  appeared 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1569  (February  24,  1934),  page  281. 

It  will  be  realized  that  the  Government  will  take  over  through  this  plan  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  although  it  is  not  intended 
to  monopolize  trade.  It  already  controls  the  establishment  of  new  industrial 
plants  in  that  a  permit  in  advance  is  now  required  before  new  factories  can  be 
erected.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  necessary  measure  in  order  to  prevent  the 
production  of  manufactured  goods  in  excess  of  local  requirements,  a  condition 
which  had  already  been  reached  in  certain  industries  and  which  had  resulted 
in  cut-throat  competition. 

The  degree  of  development  of  local  industry  already  attained  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  select  list  of  goods  which  are  now  being  produced 
in  the  country,  either  direct  from  raw  materials  or  from  semi-manufactured 
products: — 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  yarns;  hosiery  and  knitted  goods;  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
textiles;  cement,  galvanized  sheets,  wire  and  nails,  sugar,  chocolate,  confectionery,  biscuits, 
vegetable  faJts  and  oils,  tinned  foods,  salted  fish,  distilled  spirits,  washing  blue  and  brasso, 
rubber  shoes,  bedsteads,  furniture,  rope  and  twine,  tin  boxes,  matches,  scents,  soap,  gramo- 
phone records,  ready-made  clothes,  buttons,  a  large  range  of  medicinal  and  toilet  products, 
canvas  sacks  and  bags,  leather  boots  and  shoes,  travelling  bags  and  requisites,  saddleiy, 
razor  blades,  cast  metal  articles,  gloves,  paints  and  varnishes,  tiles,  enamel  tinplates. 

As  a  whole,  the  growth  in  national  industry  is  considerable.  The  number 
of  establishments  benefiting  by  the  privileges  granted  by  the  law  on  the  encour- 
agement of  industry  has  increased  from  140  in  1923  to  2,317  in  1933.  The 
value  of  industrial  production,  estimated  at  20,000,000  Turkish  pounds  in  1927, 
has  been  quintupled  in  the  space  of  five  years. 

Although  the  progress  made  is  important,  it  is  far  from  exhausting  the  pos- 
sibilities, and  although  numerous  needs  are  already  satisfied,  the  quality  of  the 
products  still  leaves  something  to  be  desired  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  tools 
and  lack  of  techniques.  It  is  hoped  that  the  application  of  the  five-year  plan 
evolved  will  vastly  improve  this  situation. 

SOCIAL  REFORM 

The  fundamental  reforms  in  the  political  and  social  statutes,  which  indi- 
cate the  powers  of  innovation  of  the  new  regime,  may  be  recalled:  abolition  of 
the  Caliphate  and  the  "  cheri  "  tribunals  (1924)  ;  suppression  of  the  fez  (1925)  : 
adoption  of  international  time  and  calendar  (1925)  ;  promulgation  of  new  civil, 
penal  and  commercial  codes  inspired  by  Swiss,  Italian  and  German  legislation 
(1926);  adoption  of  the  Latin  alphabet  (1928);  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures  (1931),  coming  into  force  on  January  1,  1934;  re- 
founding  of  the  Istanbul  University  (1933). 

These  reforms,  all  efforts  towards  social  progress,  were  very  difficult  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  interfere  with  ancient  customs  and  usages.  Compulsory 
free  primary  education  has  been  established,  and  secondary  education  has  been 
reorganized.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  protection  of  public 
health,  and  expenditure  in  this  connection  is  being  constantly  increased,  being 
practically  1,000,000  Turkish  pounds  in  1931  in  comparison  with  660,000  only 
in  1925.  Lastly,  in  this  rapid  enumeration  of  social  progress,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  emancipation  of  women. 
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JAPANESE  IMPORTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SALT  DURING  1934 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo.  May  4,  1934. — Salt  is  not  mined  in  Japan,  but  an  annual  produc- 
tion sufficient  to  meet  only  about  half  of  the  total  domestic  consumption  is 
derived  from  sea  water.  The  remainder  is  imported  from  various  countries,  the 
largest  sources  of  supply  being  Somaliland,  Eritrea,  and  the  Kwantung  Province 
of  China.  This  salt  is  handled  as  a  Government  monopoly  and  all  purchases 
are  made  by  the  Salt  Monopoly  Bureau,  which  sells  the  commodity  to  whole- 
salers for  distribution  throughout  the  country  at  prices  that  are  maintained  at  a 
low  and  more  or  less  stable  level.  The  Bureau  has  offices  and  warehouses  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  where  stocks  are  held  in  readiness  to  meet  demands 
at  any  time.  For  the  fiscal  year  April,  1934,  to  March,  1935,  the  Salt  Monopoly 
Bure  au  has  just  announced  its  approval  of  the  importation  of  1,055,000  metric 
tons  of  industrial  salt.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  300,000  metric  tons  over  the 
quantity  approved  of  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  but  154,000  metric  tons  less 
than  the  quantity  for  which  permits  were  requested  by  the  various  consuming 
industries.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  largest  quantity  of  industrial  salt  ever 
imported  through  the  Bureau,  the  increased  demand  being  attributed  to  the 
present  activity  in  the  soda  industry.  Industrial  salt  is  imported  on  a  quota 
basis,  and  the  quantity  allocated  to  the  various  foreign  salt-producing  countries 
is  given  in  the  following  table,  as  well  as  the  quantity  purchased  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year: — 

1934  1933 

Kwantung  Province  .  .  .   145,000  61,611 

Tsingtao   100,000  89,553 

Manchuria   113,470  41.636 

Egypt   100,060  70,265 

Spain   45,000  7,290 

Germany   1.500  1,162 

United  States   25,000  20,008 

French  Indo-China     63,630 

Eritrea   200.000  129.721 

Somaliland   272,530  206,569 

Java   52,500  41,154 

Total     1,055,000  632,599 

A  list  of  the  Japanese  firms  to  whom  the  above  quantity  of  industrial  salt 
has  been  allocated,  together  with  figures  showing  the  1933  consumption,  is  avail- 
able to  interested  Canadian  organizations  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

DRAWBACK  OF  DUTY  ON  WHEAT  IN  CHINA 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Shanghai,  forwards 
China  Customs  Notification  No.  1356,  dated  April  28,  which  provides  for  a  refund 
of  import  duty  on  foreign  wheat  made  into  flour  and  exported  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  importation.  The  drawback  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
100  kilograms  (220-4  pounds)  wheat  equals  75  kilograms  of  flour,  the  amount 
refunded  being  fixed  at  80  per  cent  of  the  duty  originally  paid.  Wheat  imported 
into  China  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  0-50  gold  unit  (40  cents  gold)  per  100  kilo- 
grams plus  the  usual  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty,  or  approximately  10  cents 
a  bushel  at  present  rate  of  exchange,  inclusive  of  surtax. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

CROWN  CORKS 

The  Board  of  Trade  give  notice  that  they  have  instructed  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Committee  to  give  consideration  to  an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council 
to  require  the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  crown  corks  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Certificate  of  Origin  for  Sugar  Ingredient 

Information  has  been  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
London  concerning  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  Canadian  firms  in  preparing 
certificate  of  origin  F,  form  121  (Sale).  This  is  the  document  required  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  sugar  refiner  when  preference  is  claimed  on  Empire-grown  sugar 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  such,  or  when  used  as  an  ingredient  in  other 
goods  exported  to  that  market.  The  form,  in  clause  5,  calls  for  the  port  of  ulti- 
mate destination,  the  port  of  shipment,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
signee. When  the  form  is  furnished  for  sugar  exported  as  such  these  facts  are, 
of  course,  known  to  the  sugar  refiner  or  the  sugar  exporter.  But  when  the  sugar 
is  supplied  by  the  refiner  to  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  some  other  article,  the 
refiner  would  not  likely  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  information.  Advice  received 
from  the  London  Custom  House  indicates  that  the  British  Customs  will  accept, 
in  lieu  of  completion  of  clause  5,  a  statement  by  the  sugar  refiner  on  form  121 
to  the  following  effect: — 

This  sugar  was  supplied  by    (sugar  refining  company) 

to    (manufacturer  of  article  incorporating  the  sugar)  during 

 (specify  period). 

The  foregoing  statement  also  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  filling  in  the 
supplementary  certificate  on  form  121.  The  supplementary  certificate  would 
still  be  required,  of  course,  when  sugar  shipped  as  such  is  exported  by  some 
person  other  than  the  refiner. 

Irish  Free  State  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  Fruits 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Irish  Free  State  has  given  notice  to  manu- 
facturers of  jams,  jellies,  and  confectionery  that  licences  may  be  obtained  by 
them  for  the  free  importation  during  specified  periods  of  limited  quantities  of  cer- 
tain raw  fruits.  The  fruits  affected,  period  of  free  importation,  and  the  tariff 
rates  which  are  suspended  are  as  follows: — 


Fruit  Period  of  Suspension  of  Duty  Rate  Suspended 

Strawberries   June  24,  1934,  to  July  31.  1934       3d.  per  lb. 

Raspberries   July  1,  1934,  to  Aug.  31,  1934  2d.  per  lb. 

Currants   Up  to  December  31,  1934  2d.  per  lb. 

Plums   Up  to  December  31,  1934  Id.  per  lb. 

Greengages   Up  to  December  31,  1934  Id.  per  lb. 


Licences  may  also  be  issued  for  the  importation  of  raw  plums  free  of  duty, 
during  the  period  to  December  31,  1934,  to  firms  engaged  in  the  canning  of  fruit 
and  for  cherries  preserved  in  brine  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  other  sweeten- 
ing matter,  during  the  period  June  24,  1934,  to  July  31,  1934,  to  manufacturers 
of  confectionery,  etc. 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  Adopt  Preferential  Tariff 

A  new  customs  tariff  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands,  effective  March  15, 
1934,  established  preferential  rates  of  duty  on  British  Empire  goods  for  the  first 
time.  In  most  cases  the  grant  of  preference  has  been  effected  by  maintaining 
the  rates  of  duty  previously  in  force  (and  applicable  to  goods  from  all  sources  i 
as  the  British  preferential  rates,  and  increasing  these  rates  as  regards  goods  of 
foreign  origin.    The  majority  of  goods  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates,  the 
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preference  to  British  Empire  products  being  usually  12-h  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  goods  subject  to  specific  rates,  the  general  tariff  is  usually  double  the  British 
preferential. 

Of  eigSty-four  items  in  the  schedule,  twenty-two  items  are  free  of  duty 
under  the  British  preferential  and  pay  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general 
tariff,  including  flour,  infants'  foods,  rice,  sugar,  tinned  milk,  tinned  fruits  and 

babies,  common  soap,  sail  cloth,  manures,  and  kinematograph  films. 

Machinery  and  railway  materials  and  cars  pay  10  per  cent  under  the  British 
preferential  and  20  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  Articles  paying  12^  per 
cent  and  25  per  cent  respectively  are  aerated  and  mineral  waters,  electrical  goods 
(except  machinery),  and  sewing  machines.  These  rates  also  apply  to  goods 
unspecified  in  the  tariff.  Goods  paying  15  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  are  bicycles 
and  motor  cycles,  musical  instruments,  perfumery  and  scented  soap. 

Specific  duties  apply  on  thirty-five  items,  including  cement,  8d.  British 
preferential  and  Is.  4d.  general  tariff  per  112  pounds;  cigarettes,  6s.  and  9s. 
per  pound;  explosives,  6d.  and  Is.  per  pound;  black  iron  and  mild  steel,  30s. 
and  60s.  per  ton  (2;240  pounds) ;  galvanized  iron,  60s.  and  120s.  per  ton.;  putty, 
3s.  and  6s.  per  112  pounds;  undressed  timber,  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  per  100  superficial 
feet;  dressed  timber,  2s.  and  4s.  per  100  superficial  feet;  wire  rope,  60s.  and 
120s.  per  ton. 

Twenty-three  items  free  of  duty  under  both  tariffs  are  chiefly  non-commercial 
goods,  but  include  also  coal,  printed  matter,  flags,  animals,  guano,  and  seeds. 
Eight  items  of  dutiable  goods  on  which  there  is  no  preference  include  watches, 
tobacco  leaf  and  twist,  and  various  petroleum  oils. 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  the  Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,,  advises  under 
date  April  12  that  the  Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States  will  accept 
certificates  of  origin  in  the  form  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Con- 
ference, 1923  ('Form  B),  to  cover  goods  for  which  preferential  rates  of  duty  are 
claimed.  The  Unfederated  Malay  States  consist  of  Johore,  Perlis,  Kedah,  Kelan- 
tan,  and  Trengganu.  All  of  the  foregoing  Malayan  administrations,  except 
Johore  and  Perlis,  prescribe  an  Empire  content  of  25  per  cent.  Johore  and 
Perlis  prescribe  a  50  per  cent  content  for  certain  manufactures  and  25  per  cent 
for  other  goods  claiming  entry  under  the  preferential  tariff. 

Swiss  Import  Restrictions 

Writing  under  date  of  May  18,  1934,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  The  Netherlands,  reports  that  by  virtue  of 
a  Federal  Decree  which  became  effective  on  May  1,  a  number  of  additional  com- 
modities are  named  which  can  only  be  imported  into  Switzerland  under  quota 
licence.  These  include  refrigerating  apparatus,  parts  for  oil  furnaces,  washing 
machines  and  picks-ups  for  radios  and  gramaphones. 

In  addition  existing  quota  restrictions  which  were  previously  only  applic- 
able to  the  products  of  certain  specified  countries,  have  now  been  extended  to 
cover  all  countries.  The  articles  involved  include  silk  stockings,  boots  and  shoes 
with  leather  uppers,  and  certain  woollen  goods  such  as  stockings  and  gloves, 

Belgian  Tariff  Regulations 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that 
in  virtue  of  a  royal  decree,  dated  April  7  and  effective  April  10,  certain  goods 
originating  in  countries  other  than  Greece — goods  from  Greece  are  subject  to  the 
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production  of  a  duplicate  invoice — must  be  covered  by  a  certificate  of  origin 
when  imported  into  Belgium.  These  goods  comprise  sponges,  maize,  haricot  and 
other  beans,  figs,  prunes,  grapes,  emery,  carborundum,  pumice  stone,  tripoli  and 
other  mineral  substances  for  grinding,  polishing  or  cleaning,  rough,  also  granu- 
lated, washed  or  ground  but  not  put  up  for  retail  sale,  ores  of  lead,  ores  of  zinc, 
wine,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  cigarettes. 

The  certificate  of  origin  required — one  copy  is  sufficient — may  appear  on 
the  invoice  or  constitute  a  distinct  document  and  be  in  English  or  French.  It 
must  be  drawn  up  as  follows,  and  vised  by  the  Belgian  or  Luxemburg  consular 
authorities  in  the  country  of  origin: — 

I,  the  undersigned  (name,  surname,  profession,  and  address),  declare  that  I  am  the  seller 
of  the  goods  specified  in  this  (or  the  attached)  invoice.  I  declare  that  these  goods  have 
been  manufactured  (or  yielded)  in  (country  of  origin). 

Issued  at  (place),  on  the  (day,  month,  and  year).  (Signature.) 

Under  previous  regulations  a  certificate  of  origin,  or  in  lieu  thereof  a  special 
authorization  obtained  by  the  importer,  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  imports 
into  Belgium  of  matches  other  than  wax,  stearine  and  the  like,  oats,  flour  and 
groats  of  oats,  semolina,  wine,  gelatine,  glue  from  bones,  sinews,  hides,  oleic  acid, 
and  stearic  acid. 

Certificate  of  Origin  for  Spain 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1577 
(April  21,  1934),  page  656,  regarding  a  new  form  of  certificate  of  origin  which 
will  be  required  for  shipments  from  Canada  to  Spain  from  June  6,  1934,  onward, 
models  of  the  new  form  are  now  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Copies  from  which  Canadian  firms  may  draw  up  their  own  forms 
for  use  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

Increase  in  Uruguayan  Customs  Tariff 

With  reference  to  the  notice  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1580  (May  12,  1934),  page  802,  whereby  the  special  customs  tax 
was  raised  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in  order  to  create  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
premiums  to  sellers  of  live  stock,  advice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  R.  G.  C. 
Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  April  23, 
1934,  that,  according  to  a  law  dated  March  17,  this  increase  has  been  further 
augmented  to  12  per  cent.  This  tax  is  levied  on  the  official  tariff  valuation  of  the 
merchandise. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection 
at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director-General  (Stores  Division) 
General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  C.l,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Sixteen  'thousand  screws,  coach,  galvanized,  2\  inches  by  $  inch,  to  specification;  2.000 
screws,  coach,  galvanized,  3  inches  by  \  inch,  to  specification  (tenders  close  August  15). 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  handles,  microtelephone,  to  drawings  and  specifications  (tenders 
close  August  20). 

Fifty  thousand  cells,  dry,  telephone,  1-5  volt,  to  specification  (tenders  close  August  15). 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  28 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  28,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  May  21,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 


parison. 

Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  v.Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  .Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milrei3  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  ..   ..  Dollar 

India  ,  . .  .  .Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  "British  West  Ind  ies.  Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


May  21 

May  28 

.  1407 

<£      1 QA9 
$    .  1»UZ 

$  .  iyui 

.  1390 

9QQQ 

.  Z66o 

.0072 

.  vjLzd 

mot 

.0247 

0/4  17 

.  U4IO 

.2680 

OOOA 

.  ZZav 

.  0229 

.  0227 

.  Uool 

AC  K  O 

.  Uboo 

.2382 

.  ovoi 

.  oy  Id 

i . OUUU 

0 .  lUio 

5.0/9/ 

.0130 

.  vvvo 

.  uiryo 

!4020 

.6781 

.6765 

.1749 

.2984 

.2993 

.0526 

.0850 

.0849 

.0176 

.0229 

.0229 

.2680 

.2564 

.2551 

.0442 

.0471 

.0467 

.0060 

.0101 

.0102 

.1930 

.  1369 

.1365 

.2680 

.2629 

.2618 

.1930 

.3253 

.3247 

1.0000 

.9978 

.9975 

.4245 

.2370 

.2394 

.1196 

.0848 

.0848 

.1217 

.1073 

.1072 

.9733 

.6186 

.6184 

.4985 

.2781 

.2781 

.2800 

.2345 

.2194 

.1930 

.3143 

.3192 

1.0342 

.8030 

.8030 

1.0000 

.9988 

.9985 

.3692 

.3653 

!3650 

.3838 

.3820 

.4985 

.3031 

.3017 

.4020 

.6815 

.6799 

.3318 

.3280 

.4424 

.4750 

.4688 

.5678 

.5999 

.5960 

1.0138 

1.0647 

1.0603 

4.8666 

5.1112 

5.0897 

1.0138 

1.0647 

1.0603 

.0392 

.0663 

.0662 

.0392 

.0663 

.0662 

4.8666 

4.0810 

4 . 0638 

4.9431 

5.2320 

5.2099 

4.8666 

4.0974 

4.0801 

4.8666 

5.1076 

5.0860 

Official 
Bank  Rate 


7 

31 

2* 

4* 

3 

4 

2 

7 

24 

4* 

3 

7 

3J 
54 
6 
6 

2 

14 


4£ 
4 
4-5 
6 


34 

3.65 
4J 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  

Mackerel,  Dry  and  Smoked  

Sardines  

Tinned  Pilchards  in  Tomato 
Sauce. 

Wheat  

Miscellaneous — 

Sanitary  Goods;  Rubber  Baby 

Pants  and  Aprons. 
Corset  Brocade  Material,  Cotton 

and   Artificial  Silk;  Fittings, 

such    as   Suspender  Fittings, 

Steels,  Clasps. 

Calf  and  Kid  Leathers  

Used    Singer    Sewing  Machine 

Heads. 

Horse  Shoes  

Water-power  Washers  

Maple  Blocks  

Douglas  Fir  Flooring  Strips;  Con- 
struction Lumber. 

Metal:  Linotype,  Stereotype,  and 
Monotype. 

Zinc  Sheets  and  Plates  

Insulators  (High-tension  Trans- 
mission). 

Zinc  in  Bars;  Lead  in  Bars  and 
Pigs. 


453 
454 
455 
456 

457 


458 
459 


460 
461 

462 

463 
464 
165 

466 

467 
ins 

469 


Arequipa,  Peru  

Arequipa,  Peru  

Arequipa,  Peru  

Durban,  South  Africa 

Cartagena,  Colombia. 


Auckland,  New  Zealand  . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  . 


Hongkong. 
Hongkong. 


Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

London,  England  

(  araeas,  Venezuela  

Noumea,  New  Caledonia 


Lima,  Peru. 


Lima,  Peru 
Lima.  Peru 


.Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  S;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  15;  Duchess  of 
York,  June  22;  Montclare,  July  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  June  8; 
Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  June  24. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  June  8;  Beaverhill,  June  15;  Beaverburn,  June  22;  Beaver- 
ford,  June  29;  Beaverdale,  July  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  June  8;  Aurania,  June  15; 
Alaunia,  June  22 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  June  9;  Montcalm,  June  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  June  7;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  14;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  June  21 ;  Manchester  Producer,  June  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  July  5;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  July  12 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salaeia,  Cunard-Donaldson  Line,  June 
16;  Nortonian,  Dominion  Line,  July  7. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  June  6;  Bristol  City,  June  27 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  June  8;  Letitia,  June  15;  Airthria,  June  22;  Athenia,  June  29 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  June  20;  Kelso,  July  11 — both  Ellermans  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  June  15;  Cairnmona,  June  29; 
Cairnross,  July  13 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  June  10;  Lord  Londonderry,  June  22 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  June  8;  Beaverburn,  June  22;  Beaverford,  June  29;  Beaver- 
dale, July  6— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  June  9;  Kings  County,  June  30;  Evanger, 
July  13 — all  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam.— -Evanger,  June  4;  Hada  County,  June  22;  Brant  County,  July  7— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen,  June  8;  Frankfurt,  July  &— both  Hamburg- American  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen);  Beaverhill,  June  15;  Beaverbrae,  July  13— both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Giorgio  Ohlsen,  June  14;  Vallarsa,  June  23;  Yalle- 
luce,  June  26 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports.— Sparreholm,  June  12;  Lagaholm.  June  28 
—both  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line;  Ivar  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia- 
America  Line,  June  5. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
June  8;  New  Northland  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  8. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  11  and  25. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
June  14;  Chomedy,  June  28— both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
June  15  and  30. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) . — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  8;  Lady  Rodney,  June  13; 
Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  22;  Lady  Somers,  June  27 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  ait  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment ait  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  America  Line,  June  15; 
Tercero,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  June  16. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National,  June  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National,  June  29. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  16  and  30;  Empress  of  Australia,  June  21 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  15;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  29 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Choluteca,  June  7;  Olancho,  June  14 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland,  American  and  Indian  Line,  June  16. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  June  12;   Newfoundland,  June  30 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London— Gurko,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  15. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  June  17;  Westernland,  July  29 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  Gdynia-America  Line,  June  21  (calls  at 
Gdynia). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  New- 
foundland Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  June  6;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  June  12. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  11;  Lady  Nelson,  June  25; 
Lady  Hawkins,  July  9 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
Oados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  June  4;  a  steamer,  June  20  and 
July  5 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) . — Cathcart,  June  11;  Cavelier 
June  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  June  6;  Ciss,  June  20 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  ait  Si.  Georges),  June  4;  Cornwallis,  June  18;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  2 
— all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  it'  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
June  6;  Silvcrwalnut,  June  20;  Siamese  Prince,  July  4 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Abraham  Lincoln  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping  Co.,  June  7;  Pacific  Pioneer,  June  10;  Pacific  Shipper,  June  25— both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line  (call  ait  Glasgow  and  Manchester);  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Southampton  and 
Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  June  10;  Modavia,  June  13;  Gregalia,  June  26 — both 
Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (call  at  Glasgow). 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June  10;  Atlantic  City, 
B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  June  15;  Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Continental  ports),  American  Mail 
Line  Ltd.,  June  27. 

To  European  Ports. — Wisconsin,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Ryoyo  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  June  6;  Hikawa 
Mara,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  June  7. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  Dingwall  Cottts  &  Co.,  June  28. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — A  steamer,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  late  June. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  10;  Hiye  Maru,  June  24;  Heian 
Maru,  July  13 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  June  24;  Talthybius,  July  15 
— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar);  Everett,  June  10;  Bellingham, 
July  10 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SIS.  Co.  (do  not  call  ait  Hongkong). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  12;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  June  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), July  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays 
Harbour,  July  10;  Shelton,  July  20— both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  Iloilo,  Cebu  and 
Macassar). 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  July  10. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverguava,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  14. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  20;  Aorangi,  July  18 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  June  18;  Golden 
Cross,  July  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  June 
7;  Hauraki,  June  25;  Waikawa,  July  22 — all  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Skagern,  June  8;  Tolken, 
July  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  LwerpooZ.-^Sacramento  Valley,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  June  14. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India  (calls  at  St. 
Thomas  but  not  at  Southampton),  East  Asiatic  Co.,  June  9. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — Wisconsin,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  8. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  June  7;  Buenos  Aires,  July  14 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  June  4;  Fella,  June  30— 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) .— Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  June  20. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques.— A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta.— Mapia,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  22. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico.— Point  Lobos,  May  31 ; 
Point  Ancha,  July  4— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires.— Brandanger,  June  14;  Gisla.  July  23— 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleaknet.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See  also  Netherlands 
India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address; — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S,  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— -8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Stale  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.   (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  BissETT.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Oalle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  6S3,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House. 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.) 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  touring  the 
principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada,  as  indicated  below,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  firms  in  these  and  adjacent  cities  who  are  interested 
in  exporting  to  countries  in  their  respective  territories:  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  whose  territory  also  includes  Haiti,  Bahamas,  and  British  Hon- 
duras; Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Milan,  Italy, 
whose  territory  also  includes  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Yugoslavia;  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Wilson,  London,  England.  Subjoined  are  their  itineraries  as  at  present 
arranged: — 

Mr.  Fraser 

Vancouver,    New    Westmin-  Indorsed  1.     Woodstock  and 

ster  and  Victoria  rune  10  to  24  Urantford  July  4 

Windsor  Juno  29  and  30       Hamilton  July  5  to  7 

Chatham  July  2  Kitchener  July  9  and  10 

London  July  2  and  3  Toronto  July  11  to  Aug.  1 

Mr.  Grew 


Vancouver  and  Victoria    ..Juno  20  to  July  4  Winnipeg  Inly  !)  and  lit 

Calgary  Inly  6  Ottawa  Tidy  12 
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Mr.  Muddiman 


"Winnipeg  June  13  and  14 

Toronto  June  18 

Kitchener  June  19 

London  June  20 

Windsor  June  21  and  22 

Niagara  Falls  and  St.  Cath- 
arines   June  23 


Toronto  June  25  and  26 

Kingston  and  Brockville  . .  June  27 

Ottawa  June  28 

Montreal  June  29  to  July  13 

Halifax  July  16  to  18 

St.  John  July  20 

Quebec  July  23  to  28 


Mr.  Wilson 

Vancouver  June  11  and  12      Saskatoon  June  18 

Victoria  June  13 

Those  desirous  of  interviewing  Mr.  Wilson  should  communicate,  for  Van- 
couver and  Victoria,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 
Vancouver;  and  for  Saskatoon,  in  care  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Edmonton. 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  other  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other 
cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ALIMENTARY  PRODUCTS  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Quantities  are  expressed  in  metric  quintals  of  220-5  pounds;   conversions  have 
been  made  at  the  rate  of  12  lire  equal  one  dollar  Canadian) 

Milan,  May  2,  1934. — The  average  Italian  peasant's  food  consists  of  polenta 
(maize  pudding),  minestrone  (thick  vegetable  and  rice  soup),  beans,  risotto 
(boiled  rice),  pasta  asciutta  (alimentary  pastes),  and  cheese,  olive  oil,  and  wine. 
Only  the  better  class  of  the  population  can  afford  to  buy  meat,  fish,  and  fruit. 
Macaroni  is  a  daily  dish  without  which  the  ordinary  Italian  meal  would  not  be 
complete.  Consumption  of  milk,  butter,  and  meat  is  small  as  compared  with 
Canadian  figures.  Cheese  is  universally  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and 
since  the  pre-war  period  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  use  of  bread.  With 
the  exception  of  meat  extracts,  canned  tomatoes,  sardines,  tunny  fish,  and  canned 
salmon,  the  average  Italian  family  consumes  little  canned  food.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  in  Italy,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
dietary  requirements  of  the  people  are  for  fresh  foods,  although  the  production 
of  canned  foods  has  increased,  large  quantities  being  exported. 

CANNED  GOODS 

The  principal  canned  food  consumed  in  Italy  is  tomato  sauce,  which  is  pre- 
pared from  canned  tomato  paste  or  plum  tomatoes  and  is  used  extensively  in 
pasta  asciutta  dishes.  Italian  tomato  pastes  are  universally  known,  exports  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  amounting  to  236,775  metric  quintals  as  com- 
pared with  358,779  quintals  in  the  calendar  year  1932.  Exports  of  canned  peeled 
tomatoes  in  the  same  period  were  393,455  quintals. 

Canned  Fish  and  Meats. — The  canned  sardines  consumed  in  Italy  come 
chiefly  from  Portugal  and  Spain  or  the  Northern  Adriatic.  Boneless  French 
canned  sardines  are  consumed  by  the  wealthier  classes  only.  The  demand  in 
canned  salmon  is  for  chum.  Canned  tunny  comes  from  the  coasts  of  Spain. 
Tunisia,  and  other  Mediterranean  countries. 

There  is  a  large  consumption  of  meat  extracts  in  Italy,  but  only  world- 
famous  brands  can  compete.    In  order  to  introduce  a  new  line,  heavy  adver- 
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tis.'ng  would  have  to  be  undertaken.  The  demand  for  canned  meat  is  limited 
to  the  upper  classes.  Canned  pork  and  beans  is  not  consumed.  Canned  lunch 
tongues  are  on  sale,  but  the  Italians  prefer  the  fresh  tongue.  The  price  of 
imported  canned  meats  is  too  high  to  compete  with  fresh  alimentary  products. 
Imported  canned  goods  are  consumed  principally  in  the  hotels  which  cater  to 
the  foreign  tourists. 

Canned  Fruits. — Imports  of  canned  fruits  into  Italy  are  restricted  to  pine- 
apples, peaches,  and  apricots.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  canned  pineapple, 
the  Hawaiian  product  being  best  known.  It  is  usually  packed  in  20-ounce  cans, 
Various  United  States  brands  are  on  the  market,  and  some  supplies  are  imported 
from  Singapore.  Canned  apricots  and  peaches  come  from  California,  especially 
from  those  areas  where  the  growers  are  Italians.  Large  American  firms  have 
their  own  distributing  agents,  generally  located  in  Genoa,  and  others  sell  through 
Now  York  distributors  who  maintain  consignment  stocks  in  Italy,  usually  at  the 
ports. 

Only  the  very  best  quality  in  pineapples,  peaches,  and  pears  packed  in  glass 
are  sold  in  Italy,  and  the  trade  is  consequently  small.  Supplies  practically  all 
come  from  California.  Retail  prices  of  20-ounce  jars  range  from  20  lire 
(approximately  $1.66)  upward,  and  it  is  therefore  a  luxury  trade.  There  is  a 
fairly  large  domestic  production  of  fruits  in  liquid  syrups,  such  as  cherries  and 
green  tangarines,  the  syrups  used  being  alcoholic,  such  as  cognac  for  cherries,  etc. 

Canned  Vegetables. — American  exporters  have  tried  at  various  times  to  intro- 
duce canned  vegetables  into  this  market,  but  without  success.  On  account  of 
their  quality,  certain  French  vegetables,  such  as  canned  mushrooms  and  canned 
petit-pois,  are  on  sale  at  some  of  the  higher-class  stores,  but  sales  are  limited. 

Canned  Meats. — The  most  important  importation  under  this  heading  is  C.C. 
beef  in  cases  containing  forty-eight  1 -pound  tins  and  twelve  6-pound  tins  each. 
Practically  all  this  product  comes  from  South  America.  Corned  beef  in  tins 
of  8  ounces,  12  ounces,  and  6  pounds  net  weight  is  also  imported  from  Argentina 
and  Uruguay.  The  8-  and  12-ounce  tins  are  packed  in  cases  containing  forty- 
eight  tins  each.  The  Italian  import  duty  on  corned  beef  is  300  lire  per  quintal 
($11.36  per  100  pounds)  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  surcharge.  There  is  no 
conventional  rate. 

BREAKFAST  FOODS 

The  consumption  of  breakfast  foods  is  practically  limited  to  the  foreign 
tourist  trade  Porridge,  corn  flakes,  etc.,  and  other  dishes  are  thus  consumed 
by  a  limited  class  only.  The  dietary  habits  of  the  people  call  for  light  break- 
fasts and  heavy  lunches  and  dinners.  The  sale  of  breakfast  foods  in  Italy  would 
require  extensive  newspaper  advertising. 

Edible  pastes  form  the  staple  food  of  every  Italian  family.  The  most  com- 
mon types,  such  as  macaroni  and  spaghetti,  are  well  known  all  over  the  world, 
but  there  are  many  other  varieties  on  sale  in  Italy,  and  there  must  be  well  over 
150  types.  It  is  estimated  that  the  per  capita  consumption  is  25  kilos  per 
annum.  Although  no  official  statistics  of  production  are  available,  one  of  the 
principal  Italian  macaroni  manufacturers  estimates  the  total  Italian  output  of 
edible  pastes  of  all  types  at  11,000,000  quintals  yearly. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Butter. — There  has  been  from  time  to  time  a  fairly  large  importation  of 
butter,  particularly  from  the  Argentine,  into  Italy.  The  figures  for  all  types  of 
fresh  butter  for  the  years  1931,  1932,  and  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  respec- 
tively are  as  follows:  28,137,  19,949,  and  18,049  quintals.  The  market,  however, 
is  changing.   Owing  to  the  slump  in  the  price  of  beef  cattle,  breeders  ;nv  devot- 
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ing  more  attention  to  milk  producers  than  to  beef  cattle,  and  on  this  account 
there  is  a  larger  production  of  milk,  with  some  surplus  which  is  used  in  butter 
making.  On  the  whole,  the  butter-making  industry  is  backward  in  Italy  owing 
bo  climatic  conditions  and  the  fact  that  cows  are  not  pastured  out  of  doors  except 
m  Piedmont.  In  recent  years  the  industry  has  been  more  closely  supervised  than 
formerly,  resulting  in  a  considerable  improvement.  Domestic  production  is  esti- 
mated ai  about  500,000  quintals  per  annum.  Three  types  of  butter  are  produced 
in  Italy,  the  heaviest  output  being  of  sweet  butter.  Salted  butter  is  practically 
unknown.  Prospects  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  butter  depend  upon  the  extent 
stocks  of  the  domestic  product  and  the  position  of  the  Argentine  butter 
export  trade.  The  consumption  of  butter  in  Italy  is  really  small,  as  very  little 
is  used  in  cooking,  olive  oil  and  lard  being  more  commonly  used.  The  per  capita 
consumption  is  1*1  kilos  per  annum  as  compared  with  30-5  kilos  in  Canada. 

Milk. — The  domestic  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  is  very  limited — 25 
litres  per  annum  as  compared  with  250  litres  in  Switzerland.  Except  for  its  use 
in  the  cheese  industry,  milk  is  not  an  important  product.  Production  of  sterilized 
and  condensed  milk  amounts  to  about  40,000  quintals  per  annum.  There  is  also 
an  output  of  about  8,000  quintals  of  milk  powder,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
production  of  milk  chocolate  and  biscuits.  In  the  past,  milk  powder  was  imported 
into  Italy  from  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  but  owing  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  large  Italian  firms  and  the  imposition  of  high  duties, 
the  importation  is  now  practically  negligible  and  there  is  a  considerable  export 
surplus. 

Cheese. — Italy  is  one  of  the  leading  cheese-producing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  total  domestic  output  of  all  types  amounts  to  approximately  2,500,000  quin- 
tals per  annum  and  comprises  about  fifty  different  varieties. 

DRIED  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 

The  local  production  of  dried  fruits  and  nuts  is  large,  owing  to  the  abundant 
crops,  particularly  of  almonds,  chestnuts,  hazelnuts,  pistachios,  pine-cones,  and 
figs.  The  almond  trade  is  extensive,  nearly  2,000,000  quintals  being  produced, 
of  which  about  30,000  quintals  are  exported  in  shells  and  250,000  quintals 
unshelled.  Dried  fig  production  amounts  to  about  500,000  quintals,  the  first- 
quality  fig  being  dried  in  the  sun  and  other  qualities  in  ovens.  The  chestnut 
crop  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  amounting  to  nearly  6,000,000  quintals.  This 
product  is  consumed  largely  in  the  country,  but  a  fair  amount  is  exported. 

Importations  of  foreign  dried  fruits  consist  chiefly  of  dried  apricots  and 
prunes  sold  in  bulk.  There  is  no  demand  for  dried  apples,  although  some  have 
come  in  from  time  to  time  from  California.  These  are  of  a  light,  bleached 
colour,  but  there  is  no  market  for  large  quantities,  apricots  being  preferred. 
There  is  a  fairly  large  sale  of  California  prunes,  especially  silver  prunes. 

OILS  AND  SAUCES 

Oils.— Although  olive  oil  is  produced  in  Italy,  about  2,300,000  hectares 
(5,600,000  acres)  being  under  cultivation,  there  is  considerable  importation  from 
Spain,  Greece,  Syria,  Algiers,  and  Tunisia.  The  average  crop  during  the  period 
1925-30  reached  11,700,000  quintals. 

There  are  over  9,400  concerns  engaged  in  the  production  of  olive  oil,  which 
is  carried  on  under  government  supervision.  Large  quantities  are  exported  to 
Argentina,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Franco. 
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Sauces. — The  consumption  of  imported  sauces  is  restricted  to  foreigners, 
chiefly  to  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  Italians.  The 
exchange  situation  and  the  imposition  of  protective  duties  have  resulted  in  reduced 
sales.  Only  world-known  brands  are  in  demand,  and  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  introduce  new  ones.  Some  imported  catsup  comes  from  Canada,  but  this  pro- 
duct, as  well  as  Chili  sauce,  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  ground  to  domestic  products. 

PACKING- HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Bacon, — Importations  of  bacon  into  Italy  in  1931  were  only  1,539  quintals; 
in  1932  they  went  up  to  43,530  quintals,  and  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933 
fell  to  22,145  quintals.  The  heavy  imports  in  1932  were  due  to  over-production 
in  various  hog-producing  European  countries,  which  led  to  dumping  on  the 
Italian  market.  In  September,  1932,  however,  the  Italian  customs  duty  was 
raised  from  44  lire  to  250  lire  per  quintal  general  tariff,  and  to  180  lire  per  quintal 
conventional  tariff,  the  latter  applying  to  Canada.  While  bacon  is  still  imported, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  domestic  production  and  the  heavy  duty  in  force  impor- 
tations are  not  likely  to  again  reach  the  1932  figures. 

Hams. — Importations  of  hams  amounted  in  1931  to  1,425  quintals,  in  1932 
to  920  quintals,  and  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  to  738  quintals. 
Domestic  production  has  practically  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  importations 
in  any  quantity.  In  hams  for  this  market  the  local  styles  of  cut  must  be  rigorously 
followed.  Uncooked  salted  ham  is  in  greatest  demand.  The  general  tariff  rate 
is  400  lire  per  quintal,  and  the  conventional  rate,  which  applies  to  Canada,  280 
lire  per  quintal. 

Lard. — Italian  imports  consist  chiefly  of  North  American  refined  lard  packed 
in  25-kilo  boxes  containing  two  blocks  of  12^  kilos  each.  Southern  Italy  also 
imports  limited  quantities  of  refined  lard  packed  in  50-kilo  barrels,  and  there  is 
some  importation  of  Dutch  and  Danish  lard.  The  United  States  product  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  owing  to  its  low  moisture  content  which  increases  its  keep- 
ing properties.  Total  imports  of  lard  in  1931  amounted  to  12,670  quintals,  in 
1932  to  26,168  quintals,  and  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  to  28,570 
quintals.  Imports  have  decreased  recently  owing  to  the  very  low  prices  ruling 
for  the  domestic  product. 

Meat  Extracts. — Italian  imports  come  from  South  America  and  consist  of 
pure  meat  extracts  in  tins  containing  from  50  to  60  kilos,  according  to  the  pro- 
duct. One  important  firm  import  their  products  packed  in  china  jars.  Meat 
extract  is  used  in  Italy  largely  to  produce  concentrated  soups  and  condiments. 
Solid  or  paste  meat  extracts  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  352  lire  per  quintal,  and 
in  the  liquid  form  at  264  lire  per  quintal.  There  is  no  conventional  rate.  These 
duties  are  subject  to  an  additional  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  surcharge. 

Oleomargarine. — All  types  of  edible  oleos  imported  into  Italy  must  contain 
5  per  cent  of  sesame  oil,  and  this  has  rendered  importation  extremely  difficult. 
Imports  of  oleomargarine  in  1931  totalled  9,054  quintals,  in  1932  they  fell  to  311 
quintals,  and  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  only  77  quintals  came  in. 

Sausages. — There  is  a  large  and  varied  production  of  sausages  in  Italy. 
While  sausage  casings  are  imported,  very  few  sausages  come  in.  as  local  produc- 
tion suffices.  A  few  English  Cambridge  and  Oxford  sausages  in  tins  arc  imported 
for  tourist  and  foreign  residents'  consumption  and  arc  sold  in  the  higher-class 
grocery  stores. 
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SWEET  FOODSTUFFS 

Biscuits. — There  are  approximately  2,500  concerns  in  Italy  manufacturing 
biscuits,  pastry,  sweets,  etc.  While  the  larger  factories  produce  principally 
caramels  and  biscuits,  etc.,  the  smaller  local  firms  are  concerned  principally  with 
the  production  of  specialties.  Biscuits  de  luxe  are  generally  imported,  and  two 
well -known  English  brands  dominate  the  market.  Imports,  however,  are  small, 
limucs  tor  1931,  1932,  and  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  being  respectively 
083,  758,  and  443  quintals. 

Chocolate. — Approximately  900  Italian  factories,  including  small  stores, 
manufacture  chocolate  and  candied  fruits.  Of  late  years  the  production  has 
developed  considerably,  especially  that  of  fine  milk  chocolate.  Chocolates  are 
also  imported  into  Italy  from  Switzerland  and  Austria. 

Honey. — The  importation  of  honey  into  Italy  has  greatly  increased  of  late, 
the  figures  for  natural  honey,  pure,  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  being  11,033 
quintals  as  compared  with  6,891  quintals  for  the  calendar  year  1932  and  370 
quintals  for  1931.  However,  owing  to  the  recent  increase  in  customs  duty 
whereby  all  honey  (natural,  pure,  and  other)  now  pays  300  lire  duty  per  quintal 
plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  previously  natural  honey,  pure,  paid  110 
lire  per  quintal  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  other  honey  367  lire  per  quintal 
plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  is  expected  that  imports  will  fall  off. 

There  are  some  850  apiaries  in  Italy,  of  which  about  ten  are  large.  The 
principal  honey  area  is  Northern  Italy,  where  bee-keeping  is  carried  on  along 
modern  lines.  For  registered  hives  the  local  production  is  about  24,000  quintals  a 
year  of  honey  and  just  over  2,000  quintals  of  wax.  Current  wholesale  prices  are 
approximately  300  to  350  lire  per  quintal  for  honey  for  commercial  purposes  and 
400  to  450  lire  for  that  intended  for  table  use.  Commercial  honey  is  generally 
packed  in  tins  of  20  kilos,  and  table  honey  in  jars  of  250,  500,  and  1,000  grams, 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  Canadian  J-pound,  1-pound,  and  2-pound  jars. 

Jams. — The  market  for  imported  jams  is  practically  monopolized  by  one 
English  firm,  although  a  Swiss  brand  commands  a  small  sale.  The  Italian 
preference  is  for  apricot  jam:  ordinary  orange  marmalade  is  chiefly  consumed 
by  foreigners.  Other  types  of  jams  commonly  demanded  are  cherry,  peach, 
plum,  strawberry,  and  black  and  red  currant..  Imported  jams  are  sold  in 
1-pound  glass  jars  with  vacuum-sealed  lids,  English  brands  retailing  at  from 
6  to  8  lire.  There  is  no  sale  for  larger  sizes,  and  the  prices  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  consumer.  Jams  are  shipped  from  England  and  Switzerland  in 
barrels,  each  jar  being  packed  in  a  corrugated  cardboard  carton  with  outside 
paper  wrapping  and  the  layers  separated  by  straw  packing.  No  standard-size 
barrel  is  used. 

Sugar. — The  product  used  in  Italy  is  beet  sugar,  which  sells  in  Milan  at 
6-40  lire  per  kilo  (approximately  24  cents  a  pound)  for  loaf  sugar  and  6-30 
lire  per  kilo  in  powdered  form.  In  centres  other  than  Milan,  prices  are  slightly 
higher  owing  to  carriage  charges.  Prices  are  based  on  the  saccharine  content 
and  not  on  polarization.  Domestic  consumption  varies  from  3,000.000  to  3.300,000 
quintals  a  year,  which  is  met  from  local  production,  and  there  are  no  importa- 
tions at  present. 

Sweets. — The  demand  in  luxury  foodstuffs  in  Italy  is  for  brand  goods,  and 
unless  their  products  are  universally  known,  exporters  of  similar  types  of  goods, 
even  when  of  equal  quality,  will  find  the  market  disappointing.  Such  luxury 
foods  are  only  consumed  by  the  wealthy  class  and  by  foreigners. 
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MARKET  FOR  EGGS  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  17,  1934. — Imports  of  eggs  in  shell  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1930  reached  the  record  figure  of  26,541,280  great  hundreds  (120)  valued  at 
£16,377,646,  or  approximately  $82,000,000.  In  addition,  over  850,000  cwts.  of 
liquid  or  frozen  eggs,  albumen,  and  dried  eggs  were  imported  in  that  year  valued 
at  £3,450,000 — a  total  egg  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  practically 
$100,000,000  per  annum.  Imports  of  eggs  have  declined  by  fully  25  per  cent 
since  1930,  but  the  volume  of  trade  is  still  very  great. 

Scotland  usually  imports  about  one-eighth  of  the  United  Kingdom  total. 
Egg  imports  into  Scotland  for  the  first  eighteen  weeks  of  1934  and  1933  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Egg  Imports  into  Scotland 


Irish  Free  State  . 

Denmark  

China  

Poland  

Germany  

Finland  

Sweden  

Belgium  

Australia  

Netherlands  .  . 
Roumania  

Total  imports. 


1934 

1933 

Jan.  1-May  7 

Jan.  1-May 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Gt.  Hunds. 

508,204 

673,136 

184,356 

196,378 

55,980 

36,403 

35,283 

25,908 

6.927 

13,127 

5,778 

4,458 

7,043 

3,495 

16,860 

2,115 

1,785 

1,425 

12,667 

1,200 

809,221 

983,307 

The  decline  in  imports  from  the  Irish  Free  State  is  noteworthy.  Shipments 
from  Denmark  remain  fairly  steady,  while  Poland,  China,  and  Finland  have 
shipped  increasing  quantities.  Australian  and  Canadian  shipments  usually  arrive 
in  the  autumn  and  consequently  do  not  bulk  largely  in  the  above  figures. 


CURRENT  PRICES 

Last  year  egg  quotations  were  exceptionally  low  in  Scotland,  and  prices  are 
stil!  ruling  at  low  level-. 

Irish  Free  State  eggs  were  bought  in  large  quantities  last  spring  for  putting 
into  store  when  they  were  as  cheap  as  7s.  per  120  (landed).  At  present  Free 
State  eggs  are  ruling  at  7s.  4d.  for  15-pound,  7s.  7d.  for  selected  15-2-pound,  and 
7s.  lid.  for  extra  selected  16-pound.    (These  are  duty-paid  prices.) 

There  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Irish  eggs  entering  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  works  out  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  120,  according  to  weight. 
Good  fresh  eggs  (medium  size)  can  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  5s.  per  120  f.o.b. 
Ireland.  The  Free  State  Government,  beginning  to-day,  have  increased  the 
bounty  for  egg  exports  from  2s.  up  to  4s.  per  great  hundred.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  difficult  for  Canadian  eggs  to  compete  in  this  market  unless 
they  could  be  delivered  in  Glasgow  at  a  very  low  figure.  The  cost  for  storage 
in  Glasgow  has  been  increased  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  case  per  month,  this  work- 
ing out  at  2d.  per  120  per  month.  Thus,  allowing  for  a  maximum  storage  of 
six  months,  the  price  would  be  increased  by  Is.  per  120,  over  the  price  at  which 
they  were  put  down.  Free  State  eggs,  at  present  being  put  into  store  at  7s.  4d. 
per  120,  could  thus  be  placed  on  the  market  in  November  al  8s.  4d.  per  120. 
This  is  equivalent  to  approximately  lOd.  per  dozen,  and  will  give  some  idea  of 
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the  competition  which  Canadian  shippers  will  be  required  to  meet  on  any  ship- 
ments which  they  contemplate  this  autumn. 

In  addition,  both  Danish  and  Polish  eggs  arrive  at  Leith  in  considerable 
quantities.  Danish  eggs,  mediums,  15J  pounds,  are  offered  at  present  at  7s.  2d. 
f.o.b.  Estimating  freight  at  6d.  and  duty  at  Is.  6d.,  this  makes  a  landed  price 
oi  IK  2d  per  120  or  lid.  per  dozen.  Polish  eggs,  which  are  smaller  and  cheaper, 
vary  in  price  from  4s.  6d.  up  to  5s.  5d.  per  120  duty  paid,  according  to  size. 

MARKET  PROSPECTS 

Canadian  eggs  are  considered  a  good  storage  product  and  are  preferred  to 
the  so-called  "  pickled  "  egg.  All  shipments  should  be  carefully  packed  to  ensure 
against  breakage.  Mapes  flats  are  regarded  by  the  trade  as  a  satisfactory  pack- 
ing and  are  recommended  to  Canadian  shippers. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  eggs  this  fall  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
weather  conditions  and  the  amount  of  supplies  then  available.  The  spring  has 
been  late  in  Scotland,  and  Irish  eggs,  which  are  chiefly  used  for  storage,  have 
not  been  arriving  in  as  large  quantities  as  during  last  season,  and  consequently 
not  so  many  have  as  yet  been  put  into  store.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  quotations  for  Canadian  egg-s  of  from  lOd.  to  lid.  per  dozen 
c.i.f.  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  business  in  the  Scottish  market  during 
the  coming  autumn. 

CANNED  FISH  TRADE  IN  IRELAND 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  15,  1934. — The  trade  in  canned  fish,  both  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  and  Northern  Ireland,  is  handled  largely  through  agents  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  same  applies  to  fresh  and  smoked  fish.  Imports  of  canned  fish  of  all 
kinds — including  salmon,  sardines,  lobster,  pilchards,  etc. — during  1932  totalled 
30,756  cwts.  The  available  statistics  do  not  enumerate  separately  the  various 
types  of  canned  fish  imported  into  either  the  Irish  Free  State  or  Northern  Ireland. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  imports  of  both  salmon  and  sardines  are  fairly 
large  and  account  for  most  of  the  above-mentioned  figures.  The  sale  of  sardines 
is  confined  chiefly  to  Norwegian  brands  which  are  well  advertised.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  French  sardines  is  also  imported,  and  at  one  time  Canadian  sardines  were 
also  on  the  market  but  they  did  not  sell  well.  The  consuming  public,  although 
not  wealthy,  as  a  rule  demand  only  the  best,  irrespective  of  price,  and  under  the 
circumstances  could  not  be  induced  to  change  over  from  the  more  attractive 
looking  and  smaller  Norwegian  fish. 

Originally  practically  all  the  canned  salmon  sold  was  of  Canadian  and 
United  States  production,  but  in  recent  years  a  good  deal  of  the  trade  appears 
to  have  gone  to  Japan.  This  trade,  as  is  the  case  with  sardines  and  other  canned 
fish,  was  controlled  almost  entirely  by  large  importing  houses  in  Great  Britain, 
but  local  commission  agents  now  obtain  a  good  share  of  it  directly.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  in  salmon  is  in  two  well-advertised  brands  of  red  put  up  in  half-  and 
one-pound  tins.  From  time  to  time  certain  quantities  of  Canadian  and  United 
States  pink  salmon  are  imported,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  is  not  in  the  same 
demand  as  the  better  varieties  despite  its  lower  price,  although  cheap  salmon 
retailing  at  6d.  per  can  is  commanding  a  growing  share  of  the  market  among  the 
poorer  section  of  the  community.  The  Irish  market  is  relatively  small  when 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  Free  State  a  direct  trade  can 
be  successfully  carried  on  between  Canada  and  Ireland  if  keenly  sought  after 
and  properly  serviced. 
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An  Irish  Free  State  Financial  Resolution  effective  May  10  imposes  duties 
on  fish  as  follows:  On  fish  kippered  or  smoked,  2d.  per  pound;  on  fish  filleted 
and  parts  thereof,  3d.  per  pound;  on  fish  in  cans,  where  the  container  and  contents 
do  not  together  exceed  a  pound,  Id.  per  container,  or  where  the  container  and 
contents  do  exceed  a  pound,  Id.  per  pound  or  part  thereof  leviable  on  container 
and  contents. 

STATUTORY  CONTROL  OF  MARKETING  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  for- 
warded the  following  notes,  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Australian  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  on  Australian  marketing  legislation: — 

1.  Both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  have  enacted  legislation  for  the 
control  of  marketing  of  primary  products.  This  legislation  may  be  set  out 
under  three  separate  headings,  viz: — 

(a)  State  legislation  providing  for  the  acquisition  and  marketing  of  a 
commodity  by  a  board  set  up  under  the  State  Act  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Complementary  State  and  Commonwealth  legislation  by  which  the  inter- 
state trade  in  a  commodity  is  controlled  and  a  quota  of  production 
which  must  be  exported  is  determined. 

(c)  Commonwealth  legislation  providing  for  the  orderly  overseas  marketing 
of  a  commodity  by  means  of  an  Export  Control  Board. 

2.  Dealing  with  (a),  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  have  marketing 
legislation  designed  to  operate  without  collaboration  with  the  Commonwealth 
or  other  States.  In  Queensland,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Primary  Producers 
Organization  and  Marketing  Act,  1926-30,  boards  have  been  constituted  to  con- 
trol the  marketing  products  such  as  arrowroot,  maize,  barley,  broom  millet, 
butter,  cheese,  canary  seed,  cotton,  eggs,  fresh  fruit,  honey,  pigs,  peanuts,  wheat, 
etc.  The  New  South  Wales  Marketing  of  Primary  Products  Act,  1927-31,  is 
similar  in  general  terms  to  the  Queensland  legislation,  but  only  three  commodi- 
ties, viz.  eggs,  rice,  and  wine  grapes,  have  been  brought  within  the  provisions  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Act. 

3.  The  State  legislation  mentioned  requires  producers  to  deliver  the  whole 
of  their  commodity  to  the  appropriate  board  for  marketing  by  that  board  on 
their  behalf,  either  within  the  State,  interstate,  or  overseas.  A  test  case  regard- 
ing the  powers  of  the  States  to  legislate  in  this  manner  recently  arose  in  the 
Queensland  Peanut  Board  v.  the  Rockharnpton  Harbour  Board.  The  facts  lead- 
ing up  to  this  suit  were  that  in  May,  1932,  the  Rockhampton  Harbour  Board 
refused  to  deliver  to  the  Queensland  Peanut  Board  a  quantity  of  peanuts  which 
certain  persons  had  delivered  to  the  former  board  for  transfer  interstate.  The  Pea- 
nut Board  brought  an  action  against  the  Harbour  Board  and  sought  a  declaration 
that  the  peanuts  were  its  property,  and  that  an  order  for  their  delivery  be  made. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Queensland  non-suited  the  Peanut  Board,  and  later,  when 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  that  court  dismissed  the 
appeal.  The  High  Court  judgment  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Queensland  State 
Marketing  legislation  under  which  the  board  functioned  was  invalid  as  being  in 
contravention  of  section  92  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution.  Although  the 
various  Queensland  Marketing  Boards  have  continued  to  function  since  the 
decision  was  given,  it  appears  that  as  a  result  of  this  judgment  the  powers  which 
they  are  exercising  may  at  any  time  be  challenged  by  parties  interested. 

4.  With  regard  to  (b) ,  complementary  State  and  Commonwealth  legislation 
has  been  enacted  in  respect  of  dried  vine  fruits  (1928),  dried  tree  fruits,  and 
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butter  and  cheese  (1933).  The  Commonwealth  Act  for  butter  and  cheese  has 
not  yet  been  proclaimed.  The  dried  vine  fruits  legislation,  however,  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  nature  of  marketing  control  exercised  by  the  States 
and  Commonwealth. 

5.  Under  the  Commonwealth  Dried  Fruits  Act,  1928,  the  movement  of  dried 
vine  fruits  from  one  State  to  another  is  prohibited  except  by  licences  granted  by 
prescribed  authorities  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth.  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  State  Dried  Fruit  Boards 
(constituted  in  the  producing  States — viz.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Western  Australia — by  means  of  State  legislation  in  those  States) 
as  prescribed  authorities  and  empowered  those  authorities  to  issue  "  owners  " 
and  "  carriers  "  licences. 

6.  The  principal  conditions  which  are  required  of  those  granted  "  owners  " 
licences  are: — 

(a)  To  furnish  monthly  returns  to  the  prescribed  authority  setting  out  the 

movement  of  all  dried  fruits  which  come  under  the  licencees'  control. 
(6)  Market  outside  the  Commonwealth  such  percentage  of  fruit  as  the 

Minister  of  Commerce  determines  from  time  to  time  upon  receipt  of 

recommendation  from  the  State  authorities. 
(c)  Lodge  security  with  a  prescribed  authority  for  compliance  with  the 

terms  and  conditions  of  the  licence. 

The  only  condition  required  of  the  possessor  of  a  "  carriers  "  licence  is  that 
he  shall  not  accept  delivery  of  any  fruit  for  carriage  interstate  excepting  from 
a  person  holding  an  "  owners  "  licence. 

7.  Under  this  method  of  marketing,  the  State  Dried  Fruits  Boards  determine 
the  percentage  of  dried  vine  fruits  which  may  be  marketed  within  their  respective 
States.  The  balance  must  be  either  exported  or  transferred  interstate,  and  any 
person  desirous  of  trading  interstate  must  observe  the  export  quota  condition  of 
the  interstate  licence. 

8.  Thus,  by  means  of  complementary  State  and  Commonwealth  legislation, 
all  producers  of  a  commodity  are  compelled  to  equitably  share  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  Australian  and  export  markets  respectively. 

9.  Vide  paragraph  1  (c),  where  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the  orderly  over- 
seas marketing  of  a  product  without  interfering  with  interstate  trade  in  that 
commodity  or  enforcing  a  quota  of  production  which  must  be  exported,  the 
Commonwealth  alone  may  introduce  legislation  for  this  purpose.  To  date  the 
following  Commonwealth  enactments  have  been  made  and  are  in  operation:  — 

Dairy  Product  Export  Control  Act,  1924. 
Dried  Fruits  Export  Control  Act,  1924. 
Canned  Fruits  Export  Control  Act,  1926. 
Wine  Overseas  Marketing  Act,  1929. 

10.  Legislation  of  this  nature  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a  statutory 
Export  Control  Board  which  exercises  control  of  the  export  and  overseas  market- 
ing of  a  commodity.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  Acts  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  are:  — 

(a)  The  prohibition  of  export  except  in  accordance  with  a  licence  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  under  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are 
prescribed  after  recommendation  to  the  Minister  by  the  Board. 

(6)  The  establishment  of  an  agency  or  a  representative  in  London  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Export  Control  Board  in  relation  to  the  disposal 
of  the  commodity  in  the  United  Kingdom  (or  elsewhere). 
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11.  Such  legislation  providing  for  the  statutory  control  of  export  of  a  com- 
modity may  be  brought  down  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  at  any  time 
upon  receipt  of  a  specific  request  from  producers  of  a  particular  commodity. 
Provision  is  made  in  each  Act  for  a  poll  of  producers  to  be  taken  and  a  majority 
of  at  least  60  per  cent  of  producers  who  vote  must  be  obtained  before  the  Act 
may  operate. 

12.  The  personnel  of  statutory  boards  when  appointed  consists  of  represent- 
atives of  the  industry  concerned,  together  with  a  representative  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government.  Thus,  the  Commonwealth  legislation  simply  provides 
machinery  for  the  control  by  an  industry  of  the  orderly  overseas  marketing  of 
its  product. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Sydney 

Sydney,  May  1,  1934.— The  111th  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  during  Easter  week.  The  standard  of  the  exhibits  was  high,  and  there 
were  record  entries  in  many  of  the  principal  sections.  The  attendance,  which 
slumped  to  479,840  in  1931  from  642,290  in  the  previous  year,  reached  602,623, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather  conditions  that  prevailed.  This  exhibi- 
tion has  developed  from  its  primary  object  of  an  agricultural  show  into  one  in 
which  the  products  of  the  secondary  industries  are  well  displayed,  and  reflects 
in  a  special  manner  the  increasing  part  which  electrical  appliances  play  in  modern 
life.  The  cattle  and  horse  sections  were  well  represented,  and  breeders  obtained 
very  high  prices  for  stock  as  compared  with  those  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
high  quality  of  the  Clydesdale  section  was  noteworthy,  and  supported  the  opinion 
frequently  expressed  that  the  horse  is  coming  back  again,  especially  for  farm 
purposes. 

Mineral  Production  in  New  South  Wales  in  1933 

The  value  of  metals  and  minerals  won  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1933,  was  £8.082,065,  an  increase 
of  £768,067  over  the  previous  year.  Last  year's  figures  added  to  those  of  pre- 
vious years  bring  the  total  value  of  mineral  production  to  date  to  £502,684,000. 
Increased  values  were  recorded  last  year  for  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and 
cement.  The  output  of  coal — 7,118,327  tons  as  compared  with  6,784,222  tons  in 
1932 — showed  an  increase  in  tonnage  but  a  decrease  in  value.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  an  improved  price,  the  production  of  tin  amounted  to  1,135  tons 
valued  at  £218,224,  compared  with  793  tons  valued  at  £120,124  for  1932,  an 
increase  of  £98,120.  The  production  of  gold  amounted  to  29,252  ounces  fine, 
valued  at  £14,524  (standard  rate),  the  highest  yield  since  1921,  and  1,311  ounces 
in  excess  of  the  output  for  1932.  Owing  to  the  existing  high  price  of  gold  many 
old  mines  have  been  reopened.  The  aggregate  value  of  gold  production  in  New 
South  Wales  since  Its  discovery  is  £64,047,369. 

Sydney  Fur  Sales 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  financial  year  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  export  of  fur  skins  from  Australia.  Rabbit  and  hare  skins 
have  increased  from  a  value  of  £285,024  to  £625,772;  fox  skina  from  £88,113 
to  £151,305;  and  kangaroo  and  wallaby  from  £62,470  to  £187,224.  Thnv  i>  a 
good  demand  for  rabbit  skins;  from  150,000  to  200,000  pounds  weighl  is  sold 
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weekly.  Owing  to  excellent  conditions  prevailing  for  some  time  there  is  plenty 
of  fodder  available  and  skins  are  in  prime  condition. 

Australian  Sugar  Crops 

Seasonal  conditions  in  Queensland  have  been  very  variable,  and  the  sugar 
districts  just  escaped  the  ravages  of  a  disastrous  cyclone,  which,  if  it  had  worked 
farther  south,  would  have  caused  great  destruction.  No  general  estimate  can 
be  formed  at  this  period  of  the  season,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  yield 
will  not  equal  last  season's  record  crop. 


HOLLAND-JAVA  AIR  SERVICE 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  Java,  writes 
under  date  April  25,  1934,  that  the  operation  of  a  weekly  air  service  between 
Holland  and  Java  has  become  of  importance  to  the  commerce  of  this  territory. 
The  use  of  the  service  in  1933  considerably  exceeded  the  estimates  made  in  1932. 
On  numerous  flights  it  was  not  possible  to  afford  accommodation  for  the  number 
of  passengers  desirous  of  travelling.  The  increased  bookings  are  attributed  to 
a  wider  interest  in  air  travel,  to  the  discounts  allowed  for  return  flights,  and  to 
the  larger  free  baggage  allowance  per  passenger  (45  pounds  instead  of  33).  A 
total  of  784  passengers  flew  over  the  route,  of  which  322  were  English,  215  Dutch, 
and  78  Americans. 

Freight  receipts  are  increased  due  chiefly  to  rate  reductions,  and  nine  tons 
of  merchandise  were  carried.  Results  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  indicate  that 
the  1933  record  will  be  exceeded. 

MARKET  FOR  SEWING  MACHINE  HEADS  IN  HONGKONG 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  Hongkong  dollar  ait  date  of  writing  was  valued  at  about  38  cents  Canadian) 

Hongkong,  April  20,  1934. — The  business  in  the  reconstruction  of  sewing 
machines  from  imported  used  heads  and  locally  manufactured  accessories  con- 
tinues in  Hongkong  in  spite  of  adverse  current  conditions. 

The  volume  of  heads  imported  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  determined  from 
the  statistics  prepared  by  the  Hongkong  Government,  which  group  new 
machines,  used  heads,  accessories  and  sundries,  jointly  under  one  entry,  wherein 
imports  amounted  to  HK$438,492  in  1933  as  against  HK$843,364  in  1932.  The 
leading  countries  participating  in  this  trade  in  1933  were  the  United  States 
(HK$287,179),  United  Kingdom  (HK$116,183) ,  and  Germany  (HK$30,553). 

Inquiry,  however,  shows  that  of  the  five  local  firms  engaged  in  the  business, 
two  are  importing  approximately  200  heads  per  month,  and  the  others  in  the 
aggregate  probably  100.  Against  these  current  figures  the  largest  importer  din- 
ing the  peak  year  of  1932  imported  10,000  used  heads,  which  was  probably  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  consumption  during  that  year. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  sewing  machines  naturally  controls  the  market 
for  new  equipment,  and  it  is  the  "  used  heads  "  manufactured  by  this  firm  which 
a.re  rebuilt  locally  for  sale  to  South  China. 

The  heads  are  received  in  Hongkong  packed  six  to  a  case.  The  wooden 
work  and  iron  parts  are  manufactured  locally  at  an  approximate  cost  of  Cana- 
dian $2.65.    The  additional  spare  parts  are  imported  from  Germany.    It  will 
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be  understood  from  this  that  in  a  market  such  as  China,  where  it  is  truly  stated 
that  nothing  goes  to  waste,  as  long  as  the  supply  of  second-hand  machines  is 
available,  the  market  here  will  absorb  them. 

The  severe  competition  which  must  be  met  by  the  original  manufacturer  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  these  reconstructed  machines  retail  at  less  than  half  the 
price  of  a  new  machine. 

The  present  main  source  of  supply  of  these  second-hand  machines  is  Xew 
York,  through  an  association  which  deals  solely  in  goods  of  this  type.  The 
market  is  capable  of  absorbing  at  least  300  per  month. 

Hongkong  being  a  free  port,  there  is  no  duty  on  these  machines  and  no 
special  documents  are  required,  except  the  usual  commercial  invoices. 

Interested  firms  may  secure  further  information  by  referring  to  a  Trade 
Inquiry,  No.  491,  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

MARKET  FOR  PAPER  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  picul  equals  133-V  pounds;   one  gold  unit  equals  approximately  Canadian  SO. 67) 

Shanghai,  May  4,  1934. — The  importance  which  imports  of  paper  into  China 
have  assumed  during  the  past  few  years  is  not  commonly  realized,  but  a  tendency 
to  develop  along  Western  lines  has  included  the  adoption  of  modern  methods  of 
advertising  in  the  vernacular  press.  Paper  and  paper  products  of  all  kinds  now 
occupy  fifth  place  in  China's  import  returns,  being  exceeded  only  by  cereals  and 
flour,  piece-goods,  metals  and  ores,  and  oils. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  raw  materials,  paper-making  is  one  of  the  few 
industries  which  have  not  kept  pace  with  domestic  demand,  and  although,  for 
revenue  purposes,  substantial  duties  were  imposed  on  all  classes  of  paper  in  1933, 
all  countries  are  on  the  same  footing,  and  Central  China  continues  to  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  paper  manufacturers  desirous  of  expanding  their  exports 
of  this  product. 

Prior  to  1931  imports  of  paper  into  China  from  Canada  were  negligible.  The 
Scandinavian  countries,  Finland,  Germany,  and  Japan  divided  this  important 
market,  with  the  exception  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  were 
sources  of  supply  for  special  classifications.  As  a  result  of  investigation,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  West  Coast  of  the  Dominion  was  in  a  competitive 
position  to  supply  ordinary  newsprint,  with  the  added  advantage  of  facilities 
for  rapid  delivery  as  compared  with  European  sources  of  supply.  As  a  result, 
Canada  has  assumed  first  place  as  a  supplier  of  common  newsprint  with  over 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1933. 

At  the  same  time  kraft  and  wrapping  paper,  for  which  there  is  a  continuous 
and  increasing  demand,  were  also  made  available  from  Canada,  while  in  wood- 
pulp  for  use  by  local  paper  mills  in  Central  China  the  Dominion  offered  the  first 
competition  to  North  European  sources  of  supply  and  to-day  ranks  second  to 
Sweden. 

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS 

The  success  that  has  attended  these  importations  from  Canada  lias  aroused 
interest  in  her  ability  to  supply  other  classes  of  paper,  and  the  attention  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  the  China  market  is  directed  to  the  follow- 
ing statistics:  — 

The  total  imports  of  all  classes  of  paper  and  wood-pulp  were  valued  in 
1933  at  28,700,000  gold  units,  of  which  Central  China,  through  the  central  port 
of  Shanghai,  absorbed  approximately  00  per  cent  as  direel  imports,  and  an 
estimated  additional  15  per  cent  through  orders  placed  tor  direct  delivery  to 
other  parts  of  China. 
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Common  printing  and  newsprint  containing  mechanical  wood-pulp  was  imported  to  the 
value  of  6,110,000  gold  units:  Canada,  1,510,000  gold  units;  Japan,  958,000;  Sweden,  770,000; 
Finland,  732,000;  Norway,  677,000;  Germany,  515,000;  and  the  United  States,  330,000  gold 
units.   The  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Esthonia,  and  Italy  were  olther  sources  of  supply. 

Printing  paper,  free  of  mechanical  wood-pulp,  is  imported  to  the  value  of  2,500,000 
gold  units,  the  chief  suppliers  being  Norway,  734,000;  United  States,  379,000;  Sweden, 
364,000;  Netherlands,  329,000;  Austria  and  Germany,  160,000  each;  Japan,  117,000;  and 
Greait  Britain,  103,000 — all  in  gold  units — with  smaller  imports  from  Italy,  Finland,  and  Bel- 
gium. 

M.G.  cap,  white  or  coloured,  made  chiefly  from  mechanical  wood-pulp,  was  imported  to 
the  value  of  2.46S.000  gold  units:  Norway,  632,000;  Sweden,  573,000;  Japan  and  Germany, 
i'TMHlO  each;  and  Finland,  146,000  gold  units.  Smaller  shipments  were  received  from  the 
\  therlands,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

Paper  boards  iaccounted  for  2,441,000  gold  units:  Germany,  740,000;  Sweden,  629,000; 
United  Stairs.  136,000;  Netherlands,  225,000;  and  Finland,  86,000  gold  units.  Substantial 
imports  were  also  received  from  Norway,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Japan.  The  major  indus- 
tries absorbing  this  type  of  paper  being  established  in  Shanghai,  that  port  absorbed  imports 
valued  at  2,100,000  gold  units  of  the  above  total. 

Cigarette  paper  was  imported  to  the  value  of  2,808,000  gold  units,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  nearly  40  per  cent  with  a  total  value  of  1,030,000  gold  units;  France,  538,000; 
Italy,  474.000;  Great  Britain,  377,000 ;  and  smaller  shipments  from  Poland,  Germany  and  Spain. 
As  the  -  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  is  primarily  established  in  Shanghai,  that  port 
absorbed  practically  the  entire  quantity  with  a  total  value  of  2,300,000  gold  units. 

Imports  of  packing  and  wrapping  paper  were  valued  at  892,000  gold  units  in  1933,  Sweden 
being  the  chief  supplier  with  394,000  gold  units,  followed  by  Germany  with  130,000 ;  Norway, 
116,000  ;  Japan,  88,000;  and  the  Netherlands,  62,000  gold  units.  Great  Britain,  Finland,  Aus- 
tria, and  the  United  States  were  other  sources  of  supply. 

Kraft  paper  imports  amounted  in  value  to  870,000  gold  units,  the  largest  suppliers  being 
Sweden  with  232,000;  Austria,  138,000;  Netherlands,  124,000;  and  Germany  and  Finland, 
110.000  each;  with  small  shipments  from  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  total, 
Canada's  share  was  only  2,400  geld  units. 

Parchment,  glassine,  pergamyn,  and  greaseproof  papers  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
710,000  gold  units,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  being  the  chief  suppliers  with  250,000  and 
220,000  gold  units  respectively,  while  Sweden,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States 
divided  the  remainder. 

Paperware  accounted  for  2,738,000  gold  units,  of  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  supplied  1,020,000  each;  Japan,  242,000;  Germany,  155,000;  Austria,  54,000;  the 
Netherlands,  29,000;  and  Sweden,  27,000;  while  Canada's  total  amounted  to  5,500  gold  units. 

Writing  paper  accounted  for  a  total  of  505,000  gold  units,  divided  between  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  Austria,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  tissue  paper  were  valued  at  272,000  gold  units,  Sweden  supplying  117,000; 
Japan,  45,000;  with  Finland,  Norway,  Germany,  and  France  dividing  the  remainder. 

Glazed,  flint,  friction  or  plated,  and  marbled  paper  was  imported  to  the  value  of  485,000 
gold  units,  of  which  Austria  supplied  200,000;  Belgium,  126,000;  Germany,  91,000;  Italy, 
25,000;  the  Netherlands,  18,000;  and  Sweden,  16,000  gold  units. 

Imports  under  the  heading  of  paper,  coated  and/or  enamelled,  had  a  value  of  795,000 
gold  units,  of  which  Germany  supplied  48,000;  the  United  States,  123,000;  Sweden,  80,000; 
Japan,  65,000;  and  the  Netherlands,  32,000  gold  units. 

Wallpaper  and  paper  embossed,  metallic,  or  otherwise  decorated,  was  imported  to  a 
total  value  of  154,000  gold  units,  of  which  Germany  supplied  36,000  and  Japan  42,000.  The 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Italy  divided  the  remainder. 

The  above  items  constituted  the  main  imports  of  paper  into  this  country. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  demand  for  all  classes  of  paper  in  commercial  use 
in  Western  countries. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Shanghai  Paper  Importers'  Association,  the 
chairman  made  special  reference  to  the  increased  competition  from  Canada  in 
newsprint,  in  which  he  noted  that  the  importation  of  newsprint  from  the 
Dominion  into  Shanghai  had  risen  from  practically  nil  in  1931  to  17,000  tons 
in  1933.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  3,400  tons  in  1931  and  4.000 
tons  in  1933;  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  5,000  tons  in  1931  and  16.000  tons  in 
1933;  and  Japan,  20,000  tons  in  1931  and  1,500  tons  in  1933.  The  total  value 
of  paper  and  boards  imported  into  Shanghai  last  year  was  19,700,000  gold  units. 

The  total  importation  of  paper  into  the  whole  of  China  decreased  by 
6,400,000  gold  units  in  1933  as  compared  with  1932.    Canada  and  the  United 
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States  were  the  only  countries  to  increase  their  contributions;  that  from  all  other 
sources  of  supply  declined. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  1933  conditions  were  adversely  affected  by  the  tense 
situation  in  North  China,  but  with  the  temporary  settlement  of  hostilities 
between  China  and  Japan,  the  market  improved  considerably  and  substantial 
orders  were  placed  for  all  classes  of  paper. 

Following  the  promulgation  of  the  new  Customs  Tariff  on  May  22,  1933, 
the  demand,  particularly  for  the  better  grades  of  paper,  declined  considerably 
until  the  autumn,  dealers  covering  only  their  immediate  needs  in  anticipation 
of  a  revision  or  possibly  a  reduction  in  the  duties,  which,  however,  did  not 
materialize.  The  year's  trade  was  far  below  the  average,  mainly  due  to  the 
high  tariff  rates,  reduced  buying  power,  and  uncertainty  regarding  the  future 
of  silver  currency.  In  spite  of  these  adverse  conditions,  the  majority  of  paper 
dealers  in  Central  China  made  reasonable  profits  during  the  year,  and  the 
outlook  for  future  trading  is  at  the  present  time  decidedly  encouraging. 

SIZES   AND  WEIGHTS 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  the  following  are  the  sizes 
and  weights  of  the  leading  paper  items  imported  into  China: — 

Newsprint. — This  commodity  is  imported  in  sheets  and  rolls,  approximately  60  per  cent 
being  in  the  37-gram  weight  for  use  by  the  numerous  email  hand-printing  machines  utilized 
extensively  throughout  the  interior,  while  the  remaining  40  per  cent  is  imported  in  49-  and 
50-gram  weights  for  use  by  the  larger  newspapers  in  the  main  coastal  and  river  cities.  Rolls 
are  usually  imported  in  sizes  of  68  in.  by  43  in.,  51  in.  by  43  in.;  34  in.  by  43  in.,  and  43  in. 
by  31  in.,  ten  reams  per  roll,  while  standard  size  sheets  are  25  in.  by  44  in.,  the  weight  per 
ream  being  approximately  23  pounds.  As  the  import  duty  on  rolls  is  7^  per  cent  compared 
with  30  per  cent  when  imported  in  sheets,  imports  are  usually  made  in  rolls,  and  sheets  are 
cut  locally  by  distributors  and  dealers. 

White  Printing  Paper.— (Size  31  in.  by  43  in.  Weights  41,  49,  59,  69,  79,  89,  104,  124,  139 
to  199  pounds  per  ream. 

M.G.  Cap. — Size  25  in.  bv  44  in.   Weight  16  pounds  per  ream. 

Kraft  and  Wrapping. —Size  31  in.  by  43  in.  Weights  41,  49,  59,  69,  79,  89,  104,  124,  139 
to  199  pounds  per  ream. 

M.G.  Buff. — Size  25  in.  by  44  in.    Weight  36  pounds  per  ream. 

Bleached  Parchment. — Size  20  in.  by  30  in.    Weight  11  pounds  per  ream. 

Coloured  Flint. — Size  20  in.  by  30  in.    Weight  23  pounds  per  ream. 

Bank  Bond. — Size  22  in.  by  34  in.   Weight  31  pounds  and  44  pounds  per  ream. 


DUTIES 

The  present  duties  in  force  on  importation  of  paper  into  China  are  as 
follows:  — 

Paper,  writing  and/or  printing,  glazed  or  unglazed,  white  or  coloured, 
plain  or  laid  (including  antique  wove,  uncoated  art  printing 
paper,  and  the  like)  n.o.p.f. 

(a)  Free  of  mechanical  woodpulp   G.U.    8.40  per  100  kg. 

(b)  Others  ..    ..  G.U.    7.60  per  100  kg. 

Paper,  glazed,  cither  flint,  friction,  marbled  or  designed,  plain  or 

embossed,  white  or  coloured   G.U.  14.00  per  100  kg. 

Paper,    M.G.    cap,    white    <>r    coloured,    made   wholly   or    chiefly  of 

mechanical  woodpulp   G.U.    5.50  per  100  kg. 

Paper,  packing  and  wrapping,  brown  or  coloured,  glazed  or  unglazed. 

plain  or  laid    (including  packing  paper  proofed  with  pitch  or 

other  material  and  of  one  or  more  ply)   G.U.    5.00  per  100  kg. 

Paper,  common  printing  and  newsprinting  (made  chiefly  of  mechani- 
cal woodpulp),  calendered  or  uncalendered,  .sized  or  unsized, 
white  or  coloured:  — 

(a)  In  rolls   1\  per  cent  ad  val. 

(b)  Others   G.U.    2.60  per  100  kg. 

Paper,  drawing,  document,  bank-note  and  document  bond   30  per  cent  ad  val. 

Paper,  parchment,  pergamyn,  glased  ne,  and  grease-proof  (including 

"cellophane"  and  similar  transparent  paper)   30  per  cent  ad  val. 

Paper,  cigarette:  — 

(a)  On  bobbins  or  rolls   G.U,  25.00  per  100  kg. 

(including  weight  of 
bobbin  or  roll") 

(b)  Others   If,  ,>,.,•  cent  ad  val. 
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PACKING  AND  TERMS 

Wrapping  km  ft,  M.G.  cap,  M.G.  buff,  and  newsprint  in  sheets  are  usually 
packed  in  bales,  and  bank  bond,  bleached  parchment,  and  coloured  flint  in  cases. 

From  mill  to  importer,  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  is  established  with  the 
usual  24  per  cent  discount  for  cash,  while  importer  to  dealer  credits  are  15  to 
30  days" 

QUOTATIONS 

As  a  guide  to  interested  exporters,  quotations  on  the  Shanghai  market  at 
the  time  of  writing  are  as  follows: — 

£   s.         £  s. 

Newsprint  per  ton       9  10  to  12  5 

Kraft  per  ton      14  10 

M.G.  cap  per  ton      15  0 

M.G.  buff  per  ton      12  5 

Woodfree  printing  paper  and  Simili  per  ton      17  15 

Bank  bond  per  ton     20  0 

Bleached  parchment  per  ton     27  15 

Coloured  flint  per  ream       2  5 

The  above  prices  are  c.i.f.  Shanghai  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  reams  of  500 

sheets. 

The  names  of  responsible  Shanghai  importers  of  paper  can  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  quoting  file  No.  17183. 


JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

A.  K.  Dotjll,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  yen  equals  100  sen  —  $0-4985  Canadian  at  par.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  an  average  rate  for  the  yen  for  the  three  months  of  1934  under  review 
would  be  30^  cents,  while  25  cents  should  be  taken  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  1933.) 

Tokyo,  April  30,  1934. — Japan's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1934  was  valued  at  991,028,504  yen  as  compared  with  912,799,281  yen  in  the 
1933  quarter,  an  increase  of  78,229,223  yen.  Exports  were  valued  at  462,681,831 
yen  as  against  371,245,687  yen,  an  increase  of  91,436,144  yen;  and  imports  were 
valued  at  528,346,673  yen  as  against  541,553,594  yen,  a* decrease  of  13,206,921 
yen. 

Japan  had  thus  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  amounting  to  65,664,842 
yen  as  against  an  excess  of  imports  in  the  1933  period  amounting  to  170,307,907 
yen,  a  decrease  of  104,643,065  yen. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  to  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  233,226,210  yen  as  against  202,- 
709,299  yen  in  the  1933  period,  an  increase  of  30,516,911  yen:  Kwantung  Prov- 
ince, 56,000,000  yen;  British  India  and  Ceylon,  58,000,000  yen;  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  30,000,000  yen.  Exports  to  European  countries  were  valued  at 
56.823,675  yen  as  against  36,980,412  yen  in  the  1933  period,  an  increase  of 
19^843,263  yen:  Great  Britain,  25,779,774  yen;  France,  11,728,559  yen;  and 
Germany,  4,963,676  yen.  Exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  97,436,355 
yen  as  compared  with  81,670,685  yen,  an  increase  of  15,765,670  yen.  Exports  to 
Canada  were  valued  at  1,774,662  yen  as  against  1,263,897  yen,  an  increase  of 
510,765  yen.  Exports  to  Central  America  were  valued  at  6,747,035  yen  as  against 
1,981,324  yen,  an  increase  of  4,765,711  yen:  Cuba,  1,530,669  yen;  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  507,775  yen;  and  Mexico,  487,834  yen.  Exports  to  South  American  coun- 
tries were  valued  at  8,179,151  yen  as  against  5,264,941  yen,  an  increase  of  2,914,- 
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210  yen:  Argentina,  2,168,788  yen;  Peru,  1,317,263  yen;  and  Uruguay,  1,134,717 
yen.  Exports  to  African  countries  amounted  to  43,560,527  yen  in  value  as  against 
28,456,736  yen,  an  increase  of  15,103,791  yen;  Egypt,  19,286,124  yen;  East 
Africa,  9,150,280  yen;  and  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  5,590,390  yen.  Exports  to 
Oceanic  countries  were  valued  at  13,917,022  yen  as  compared  with  12,904,565 
yen,  an  increase  of  1,012,457  yen:  Australia,  11,053,748  yen;  New  Zealand, 
1,561,769  yen;  and  Hawaii,  1,085,925  yen. 

Chief  among  Japan's  exports  to  make  up  her  large  increase  during  the  period 
were  raw  silk,  cotton,  silk,  and  artificial  silk  tissues.  Exports  of  raw  silk  during 
the  period  amounted  to  116,389  bales  (75,259,512  yen)  as  against  80,534  bales 
(60,606,033  yen)  during  the  1933  period:  United  States,  91,002  bales;  France, 
7,494  bales;  Great  Britain,  6,814  bales;  and  Australia,  1,626  bales.  Exports  of 
cotton  tissues  amounted  to  583,965,000  square  yards  (106,536,136  yen)  as  against 
492,676,000  square  yards  (89,906,880  yen) ;  the  largest  purchasers  were  British 
India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Egypt.  Exports  of  silk  tissues  were  valued 
at  18,520,631  yen  as  compared  with  13,673,763  yen;  the  largest  purchasers  were 
British  India  (5,420,818  yen),  Great  Britain  (3,392,764  yen),  and  the  United 
States  (1,433,821  yen).  Exports  of  artificial  silk  tissues  were  valued  at  22,004,- 
535  yen  as  against  14,718,800  yen:  British  India,  4,191,749  yen;  Australia, 
2,851,979  yen;  Dutch  East  Indies,  2,202,259  yen;  and  Egypt,  2,037,618  yen. 
The  only  other  products  export  values  of  which  exceeded  10,000,000  yen  were 
knitted  goods  (10,361,170  yen)  and  iron  (11,108,461  yen).  Knitted  goods  were 
exported  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  British  India,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  while  exports  of  iron  and  steel  were  shipped  chiefly  to  Kwan- 
tung  Province. 

The  following  other  products  were  exported  to  a  value  exceeding  2,000,000 
and  less  than  10,000,000  yen:  rice  and  paddy,  to  Canada  and  numerous  coun- 
tries: wheat  flour,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province:  refined  sugar,  chiefly  to 
Kwantung  Province;  comestibles,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
cotton  yarns,  chiefly  to  British  India;  woollen  tissues,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Prov- 
ince; hats  and  caps,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  ;  buttons,  to  Great  Britain  and 
numerous  countries;  jewellery,  chiefly  to  British  India;  paper,  chiefly  to  China; 
pottery,  to  the  United  States  and  numerous  countries;  glass,  chiefly  to  British 
India;  machinery,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province;  plaits  for  hat  making,  chiefly 
to  the  United  States;  lamps  and  parts,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  toys,  chiefly 
to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  from  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  154,975,157  yen  as  against 
178,665,937  yen  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  a  decrease  of  23,690,780  yen:  Man- 
chukuo,  46,000,000  yen;  British  India  and  Ceylon,  40,000,000  yen;  China  proper, 
28,000,000  yen;  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  14,000,000  yen.  Imports  from 
European  countries  were  valued  at  69,545,987  yen  as  against  72,637,919  yen,  a 
decrease  of  3,091,932  yen:  Germany,  27,000,000  yen;  Great  Britain,  17,000,000 
yen;  and  Sweden,  4,000,000  yen.  Imports  from  North  America  were  valued  at 
198,475,557  yen  as  against  205,779,776  yen  in  1933,  a  decrease  of  7,304,219  yen: 
United  States,  185,833,213  yen;  and  Canada,  12,642,126  yen.  Imports  from 
Central  America  were  valued  at  49,148  yen  as  against  74,552  yen,  a  decrease  of 
25,404  yen;  Mexico,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  Cuba  were  the  largest  sources  of 
supply.  Imports  from  South  America  were  valued  at  8,272,243  yen  as  against 
2,294,302  yen,  an  increase  of  5,977,941  yen:  Argentina,  4,555,389  yen;  Uruguay, 
1,407,989  yen;  and  Chile,  1,243.190  yen.  Imports  from  African  countries 
increased  from  11,780,702  yen  to  17,068>)87  yen,  an  increase  of  5,287,985  yen: 
Egypt,  12,423,167  yen;  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  1,759,473  yen;  and  East  Africa, 
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1,534,071  yen.  Imports  from  Oceanic  countries  were  valued  at  70,453,012  yen 
as  against'  00,883,419  yen,  an  increase  of  9,569,593  yen:  Australia,  62,611,099 
yen;  ami  New  Zealand,  6,617,810  yen. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  Japan's  exports  increased  during  the  period  under 
review  as  compared  with  the  1933  period,  her  imports  showed  a  decrease.  This 
decrease  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  falling  off  in  imports  from  British 
India,  which  were  exceptionally  large  during  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  amounting 
to  61,799,949  yen  as  compared  with  39,549,513  yen  during  the  period  under 
review.  This  drop  may  be  directly  attributed  to  heavy  imports  of  raw  cotton 
during  the  first  three  months  of  last  year.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  Japan's 
import  trade  during  the  period  under  review  is  normal.  Imports  of  raw  cotton, 
always  Japan's  largest  import  item,  amounted  to  402,176,148  pounds  (162,303,- 
708  yen)  as  against  552,252,888  pounds  (196,619,318  yen),  a  decrease  in  both 
quantity  and  value.  As  usual,  Japan's  largest  cotton  purchases  were  from 
the  United  States  (113,712,043  yen),  British  India  (31,266,096  yen),  and  Egvpfc 
(11,099,742  yen). 

Imports  of  sheep's  wool  amounted  to  63,536,748  pounds  (67,093,206  yen) 
as  against  82,674,240  pounds  (45,225,474  yen)  in  the  1933  first  quarter,  a  decrease 
in  both  quantity  and  price.  Australia  wTas  by  far  the  largest  source  of  supply 
(54,079,452  yen),  followed  by  Argentina  (3,605,373  yen)  and  South  Africa 
(1,199,138  yen).  Imports  of  iron  and  steel,  apart  from  pig  iron,  amounted  to 
449,283  tons  (30,953,529  yen)  as  against  245,299  tons  (19,450,234  yen),  an 
increase  in  both  tonnage  and  value.  The  United  States,  Germany,  and  Belgium 
were  the  chief  sources  of  the  iron  and  steel.  Machinery  imports  were  valued  at 
20,761,423  yen  as  compared  with  16,450,376  yen,  an  increase  of  4,311,047  yen; 
Germany,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden  were  the  largest  sup- 
pliers. 

The  following  other  products  were  imported  to  a  value  exceeding  10,000,000 
yen:  oilcake  (14,622,132  yen),  chiefly  from  Manchukuo;  wheat  (10,840,283 
yen),  chiefly  from  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  Canada;  and  beans  (15,- 
541,056  yen),  chiefly  from  Manchukuo.  The  following  other  products  had  an 
import  value  exceeding  2,000,000  yen  and  less  than  10,000,000  yen:  hides  and 
skins,  chiefly  from  China  and  the  United  States;  mineral  oil,  chiefly  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  United  States;  crude  rubber,  chiefly  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many; pulp,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Sweden,  and  Canada;  phosphorite, 
chiefly  from  Egypt;  pig  iron,  chiefly  from  Manchukuo  and  British  India;  lead, 
chiefly  from  Canada;  copper,  chiefly  from  the  United  States;  tin,  chiefly  from 
the  Straits  Settlements;  automobiles  and  parts,  chiefly  from  the  United  States; 
lumber,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  wheat  bran,  chiefly 
from  China. 

JAPAN'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  was  valued  at  14,416,788  yen  as  against 
14,325,516  yen  in  the  first  three  months  of  1933,  an  increase  of  91,272  yen. 
Exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  1,774,662  yen  as  compared  with  1,263,897 
yen  in  the  1933  period,  an  increase  of  510,765  yen;  imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  12,642,126  yen  as  against  13,061,619  yen,  a  decrease  of  419,493  yen. 
Japan  had  thus  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Canada  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1934  amounting  to  10,867,464  yen  as  against  11,797,722  yen  in  the 
1933  period,  a  decrease  of  930,258  yen.  Canada  stood  eighth  among  all  countries 
as  a  source  of  supply  to  Japan  during  the  period  under  review.  Apart  from 
Asiatic  countries,  imports  into  Japan  from  Canada  were  only  exceeded  in  value 
by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Australia. 
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JAPAN'S   CHIEF  EXPORTS   TO  CANADA 

Japan's  largest  exports  to  Canada  during  the  period  under  review  were  pot- 
tery, rice  and  paddy,  tea,  toys,  and  raw  silk. 

Exports  of  pottery  to  the  Dominion  were  valued  at  333.022  yen  as  against 
319,911  yen  in  the  1933  period,  an  increase  of  13,111  yen.  Canada  was  Japan's 
fourth  largest  customer  for  potteries.  Exports  of  rice  and  paddy  to  Canada 
amounted  to  4,291,056  pounds  (302,240  yen)  as  against  1,815,660  pounds  (134,- 
659  yen),  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value.  Canada  was  Japan's  best 
customer  for  rice.  Exports  of  tea  to  Canada  amounted  to  876,216  pounds  (156,- 
493  yen)  as  against  305,184  pounds  (81,566  yen),  an  increase  in  both  quantity 
and  value.  The  United  States  and  Canada  were  Japan's  largest  customers  for 
tea.  Exports  of  toys  to  Canada  were  valued  at  120,718  yen  as  compared  with 
79,697  yen  in  the  1933  period,  an  increase  of  41,021  yen.  Exports  of  raw  silk 
to  Canada  amounted  to  120  bales  (74,655  yen)  as  against  40  bales  (31,824  yen), 
an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value. 

Japan's  next  largest  exports  to  Canada  were  silk  tissues  (42,425  yen),  arti- 
ficial silk  tissues  (37,184  yen),  menthol  crystal  (25,547  yen),  buttons  (24,988 
yen),  brushes  (17,661  yen),  lamps  and  parts  (9,027  yen),  and  beans  (7,080  yen). 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Japan's  largest  imports  from  Canada  during  the  period  under  review  were 
lead,  wheat,  lumber,  newsprint,  and  pulp. 

Imports  of  lead  (ingots  and  slabs)  from  Canada  amounted  to  12,375  tons 
(2,078,853  yen)  as  against  8,572  tons  (1,464,056  yen)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933. 
Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  over  65  per  cent  of  the  total.  Canada  is 
credited  with  743,509  bushels  of  wheat  (1,881,147  yen)  as  against  1,263,347 
bushels  (3,066,036  yen).  Canada's  share  of  Japan's  wheat  imports  for  the  period 
under  review  amounted  to  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total  as  against  47  per  cent 
from  Australia  and  38  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  For  the  first  time  since 
1930  imports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  have  exceeded  those  from  Canada. 
During  the  three  months  under  review  the  United  States  is  credited  with  2,014,100 
bushels,  which  figure  represents  nearly  four  times  as  much  wheat  as  her  combined 
wheat  exports  to  Japan  during  the  whole  of  1932  and  1933.  This  large  total  may 
be  credited  to  the  operations  of  the  Stabilization  Board,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  such  large  imports  will  continue  to  come  from  the  United  States.  In  1928 
and  1929  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  of  wheat  to  Japan,  followed  by  the 
United  States  and  Australia.  In  1930  the  United  States  ranked  first,  followed  by 
Canada  and  Australia.  Since  1931,  however,  Australia  has  been  Japan's  chief 
wheat  supplier,  followed  by  Canada.  Until  within  the  last  few  months,  imports 
of  wheat  from  the  United  States  since  1931  have  been  small. 

Imports  of  lumber  from  Canada  were  valued  at  1,756,070  yen  as  against 
2,099,137  yen  in  the  1933  period.  Total  lumber  imports  were  valued  at  8,524,744 
yen  as  against  10.135,100  yen  in  the  1933  period.  Canada  ranked  second  to  the 
United  States  (4,717,998  yen)  as  a  source  of  supply.  The  Dominion  continued 
to  hold  first  place  in  newsprint,  total  imports  for  the  period  under  review  amount- 
ing to  10,875  tons  (1,119,585  yen),  of  which  amount  Canada  supplied  10,257  tons 
(896,133  yen).  It  was  only  in  1931  that  the  Dominion  entered  into  this  trade1; 
one  that  had  been  held  chiefly  by  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Norway. 

Canada  has  for  many  years  been  the  largest  source  of  supply  of  pulp  to 
Japan;  but  for  the  period  under  review  shipments  from  (he  United  States  and 
Sweden  exceeded  hers.  Total  imports  amounted  to  54,967  tons  (8,877,005  yen) 
as  against  44,395  tons  (6,796,852  yen)  in  the  1933  period.    Of  this  amount,  the 
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United  States  supplied  17,449  tons  (2,832,452  yen),  Sweden  15,317  tons  (2,112,- 
500  yen),  and  Canada  9,983  tons  (1,394,456  yen).  Germany  and  Norway  were 
the  other  contributing  countries. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years  fresh  beef  is  again  being  imported  from  the 
nonunion,  prices  having  again  become  competitive.  Imports  of  beef  from 
C  anada  for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  90  tons  (27,438  yen). 

Canada  maintained  her  position  as  a  leading  supplier  of  zinc,  amounting  to 
2,367  tons  (570,131  yen)  as  against  5,086  tons  (1,440,681  yen)  in  the  1933  period. 
Canada's  percentage  was  45,  that  of  Australia  40,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
the  remaining  15  per  cent.  Imports  of  machinery  from  the  Dominion  were  valued 
at  55,844  yen  as  against  76,224  yen;  and  of  automobiles  1,688  yen  as  against  nil. 


SUMMARY  OF  JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 


A  summary  of  Japan's  foreign  trade  for  the  first  three  months  of  1934  and 
1933  ended  March  31  is  given  below: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 
1934  1933 
Yen  Yen 

Imports   528,346,673  541,553,594 

Exports   462,681,831  371,245,687 

Total  trade   991,028,504  912,799,281 

Excess  of  imports   65,664,842  170,307,907 

The  following  table  shows  Japan's  chief  exports  and  imports  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1934  and  1933,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or 
decrease  compared  with  1933: — 


Principal  Exports  from  Japan 


Rice  and  paddy  

Wheat  flour  

Sugar  

Comestibles  

Cotton  yarns  

Raw  silk  

Cotton  tissues  (gray)  .  . 
Cotton  tissues  (bleached) 
Cotton  tissues  (other)  .  . 

Woollen  tissues  

Silk  tissues  

Artificial  silk  tissues  .  . 

Knitted  goods  

Hats  and  caps  

Buttons  

Pottery  

Glass  

Machinery  

Lamps  and  parts  

Toys  


Jan.-Mar., 

Jan.-Mar., 

1934 

1933 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Yen 

Yen 

Per  Cent 

2,342,022 

885,042 

+  164.1 

5,550,644 

10,005.866 

-  44. 

.5 

2,590,342 

3.691,786 

-  29 

.8 

7,763,322 

6,653,001 

+  16 

.  t 

5.195,925 

3,642.319 

+  42, 

,6 

75,259.512 

60.606,033 

+  24 

0 

29.996.342 

21,931.668 

+  36 

A 

21.942.131 

17.969.729 

+  22 

.1 

54,597,663 

50.005.483 

+  ~9 

.1 

3,803,762 

1,884.082 

+  101 

.9 

18,520.631 

13.673.763 

+  35 

.4 

22.004.535 

14.718.800 

+  49 

.  5 

10.361.170 

8,307.866 

+  24 

.  7 

5,014,392 

2.630.577 

+  90 

2 

2.070.690 

1.842.21 1 

+  12 

^4 

7.245,368 

6,898,823 

+  5. 

.0 

4.069,484 

3,506.345 

+  16 

.0 

6.562.311 

3.107.733 

+  111 

.1 

3.653.200 

3,854.225 

-  5, 

0 

6.520,306 

5.874.725 

+  11 

.0 

Principal  Imports  into  Japan 

Jan.-Mar..  Jan.-Mar.. 

1934  1933         Inc.  or  Dec. 

Yen  Yen  Per  Cent 


Wheat   10.840.283  15.176.666  -  28.5 

Hides  and  skins   3.966.779  3.578.837  +  10.8 

Mineral  oil   7.873.273  9.435.026  -  16.5 

Rubber   8,967.541  7.653.436  +  17.2 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   3.133.064  1.433.814  +118.5 

Raw  cotton   162.303.768  196.619.318  -  17.4 
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Principal  Imports  into  Japan — Concluded 


u  tiii.-Jiai .,  u  axi.-j.vj.ai  ., 

1934  1933  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Yen  Yen  Per  Cent 

Sheep's  wool                                             67,093,206  45,225,474  +  48.3 

Pulp                                                          8,877,005  6,796,852  +  30.6 

Newsprint                                                    1,119,585  842,903  +  32.8 

Iron  and  steel                                             30,953,529  19.450,234  +  59.1 

Aluminium                                                   1,850,874  2,031,210  -  8.8 

Lead                                                          3,557,861  3,975,756  -  10.5 

Copper                                                       3.956,962  2,331,463  +  70.1 

Tin                                                            2.269,038  2,705.130  -  19.4 

Zinc                                                           1,239,880  2,955,664  -  58.0 

Automobiles  and  parts                                4,066,603  2,228,724  +  82.4 

Machinery                                                  20,761,423  16,450.376  +  26.2 

Lumber                                                      8,524,744  10,135,100  -  15.9 

Oil  cake                                                    14,622,132  18,023,255  -  18.9 


SUMMARY  OF  JAPAN 'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  for  the  three 
months  of  1934  and  1933:— 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1933 
Yen  Yen 

Imports   12,642,126  13,061,619 

Exports   1,774,662  1,263,897 

Total  trade   14,416,788  14,325,516 

Excess  of  imports   10,867,464  11,797,722 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  chief  exports  to  and  imports  from 
Canada  for  the  first  three  months  of  1934  and  1933,  showing  percentage  of 
increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  1933: — 


Principal  Exports  to  Canada 


Jan.-Mar., 

Jan.-Mar., 

1934 

1933 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Yen 

Yen 

Per  Cent 

  302,240 

134,659 

+  124.4 

Tea  

  156,493 

81,566 

+  91.8 

  25,547 

2,826 

+  804.0 

  74,655 

31,824 

+  134.6 

  42,425 

25,242 

+  68.0 

  37,184 

16,891 

+  120.1 

Silk  handkerchiefs  

  6,285 

2,605 

+  141.2 

  24,988 

19,234 

+  29.9 

  333,022 

319,911 

+  4.0 

22,062 

-  19.9 

  9,027 

44,777 

-  79.8 

79,697 

+  51.5 

Principal  Imports  from  Canada 


Jan.-Mar., 

Jan.-Mar., 

1934 

1933 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Yen 

Yen 

Per  Cent 

Wheat  

  1,881,147 

3,066,036 

-  38.6 

Beef  

..   ..  27,438 

Pulp  

.  .   .  .  1,394,456 

1,818.755 

-  23.3 

.  .    .  .  896,133 

698,533 

+  28.3 

.  .    .  .  2.078,853 

1,464.05(1 

+  42.0 

1,440,681 

-  60.4 

..    ..  1,688 

  55,844 

76,224 

  22  8 

  1,756,070 

2,099,137 

-  16  3 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MANCHURIA,  1933 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  average  vialue  of  the  yon  during  1933  may  be  arbitrarily  placed  at  Canadian  $0.30) 

Tientsin,  April  12,  1934. — The  following  statement  may  be  read  as  a  partial 
review  only  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Manchuria  during  the  year  1933.  Owing  to 
inadequacy  and  inaccuracy  of  published  data  on  the  subject,  it  must  be  based 
on  returns  issued  by  the  Government  of  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  showing 
imports  and  exports  into  and  from  ports  in  that  area.  Similar  figures  for  the 
ports  of  Antung,  Newchwang  and  others  as  well  as  those  relating  to  inward  and 
outward  trade  at  inland  customs  stations  have  accordingly  been  disregarded,  but, 
as  noted  in  previous  statements  on  the  same  subject,  the  bulk  of  Manchuria's 
overseas  trade  has  been  and  still  is  centred  in  Dairen,  and  the  index  provided 
by  the  statistics  in  question  may  therefore  be  considered  as  of  genuine  value. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  for  the  year  1933  was 
valued  at  704,932,018  yen,  this  figure  being  considerably  in  excess  of  the  1932 
total  of  512,654,903  yen.  The  former  comprises  330,151,374  yen,  being  the  value 
of  the  year's  exports,  and  374,780,644  yen  the  total  value  of  imports.  The  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  total  trade  over  the  1932  period  may  be 
accounted  for,  up  to  a  point,  by  the  lower  exchange  value  of  yen  currency  during 
a  part  of  the  year  1933  than  during  the  previous  year.  It  must,  however,  be 
attributed  principally  to  a  substantial  development  in  import  trade  amounting 
to  no  less  than  167,193,719  yen. 

Final  figures  for  the  years  1932  and  1933  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Total  Trade  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  1932  and  1933 


1932  1933 
Yen  Yen 

Exports   305.067,978  330.151.374 

Imports   .  . .       207,586,925  374.780,644 


Total   512,654,903  704,932,018 


EXPORTS 

A  comparison  of  export  business  during  the  two  years  reveals  comparatively 
few  changes  of  importance.  With  respect  to  commodities,  however,  it  may  be 
noted  that  slight  improvement  in  outward  shipments  of  soya  beans  have  been 
counteracted  by  decreased  sales  of  bean  cake,  oil,  and  meal.  Coal  exports 
showed  considerable  improvement  as  did  those  of  iron  ingots  and  slabs.  White 
sugar  shipments  developed  appreciably  although  this  business  is  in  transhipment 
cargo  only.  Large  exports  of  kaoliang  recorded  during  1932  declined  to  com- 
paratively small  figures  during  the  past  year. 

Extensive  alterations  are  apparent  in  the  direction  of  outward  shipments 
to  various  countries,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  having  increased  to  an 
important  degree  their  purchases  of  Manchurian  products,  while  exports  to  China 
have  shown  serious  declines. 

Summary  data  illustrative  of  the  above  noted  points  and  showing  a  general 
outline  of  Manchurian  export  business  during  the  past  two  years  are  given  in 
the  following  tables: — 

Exports  from  Manchuria  through  Dairen,  1932  and  1933,  by  Principal  Products 


1932      ■  1933 

Products                       Piculs*            Yen  Piculs  Yen 

Yellow  soya  beans                      28,592,456    120,422,943  30,890,552  141,327,062 

Bean  cakes                                 18,461,089      50,966,099  10,236,088  34,993.022 

Bean  oil                                       1,873,196      19,234,358  1.068.129  14.590.581 

Iron  ingots  and  slabs                   4,359.407       6,324,552  6,362,443  9,080,292 
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Exports  from  Manchuria  through  Dairen,  by  Principal  Products— Concluded 

1932  1933 

Products 

Cotton  yarn  

Small  beans  

Miscellaneous  tissues  and  knit- 
tings   

Bean  meal  

Ground  nuts  in  kernel  .  . 

Ground  nuts  in  shell  

White  sugar  

Coal   1,937,959      18,468.206     2,798,783  24,769,228 

*  One  picul  equals  133^  lbs. 


Piculs* 

Yen 

Piculs 

Yen 

118,540 
1,092,645 

7,319,529 
5,015,699 

109,494 
1,039,944 

7,908,142 

e  o  o  o  o  o  *7 

0,868,337 

215,390 
5,600,446 
2,094.519 
3,697,652 

671,824 

5.470,842 
4,458,298 
4.412,516 
4,152,908 
3,946,989 

1,819,361 
312,778 
522.229 
98,665 

1,309,711 
438,794 
478,956 
447,137 

Long  Tons 

Long  Tons 

Exports  from  Manchuria  through  Dairen,  1932  and  1933,  by  Principal  Countries. 

1932  1933 

Countries                                         Yen  Yen 

Japan                                                                      110,514,777  128,041,857 

United  Kingdom                                                           24,847,365  34.111,377 

China                                                                        62,712,291  33,994,750 

Netherlands                                                                  33,779,101  31,741,927 

Germany                                                                        5,369,765  24,783,418 

Egypt                                                                        27,810,293  24,218,109 

Formosa                                                                    12,394,489  14,174,669 

United  States                                                              4,452,893  7,931,587 


IMPORTS 

The  situation  in  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned  has  been  of  considerably 
greater  interest.  Both  in  respect  to  variety  and  sources  of  supply,  this  branch  of 
Manchuria's  foreign  trade  has,  during  1933,  undergone  very  appreciable  changes. 
The  former  of  the  two  tables  which  follow  shows,  in  order  of  value,  the  principal 
imports  into  Manchuria  through  Dairen  during  the  past  year  while,  in  addition 
to  these  specific  data,  attention  may  be  drawn,  for  example,  not  only  to  the 
extremely  large  development  in  inward  shipments  of  almost  all  commodities  but 
also  to  the  individual  items  of  miscellaneous  metal  manufactures,  steel  rails, 
tobacco  leaf,  raw  silk  and  threads,  motor  cars,  railway  vehicles,  and  implements 
and  tools.  The  varied  and  extensive  industrial  enterprises  commenced  under 
Japanese  direction  have  provided  a  basis  for  much  of  this  increased  trade  and 
may  be  counted  on  as  providing  a  future  market  for  large  quantities  of  raw 
materials  which  are  not  as  yet  in  immediate  demand.  The  progress  also  made 
by  various  governmental  authorities  in  improving  the  country's  transportation 
facilities  has  been  the  prime  reason  for  the  very  substantial  growth  in  the  im- 
portation of  road  and  railway  vehicles  and  materials  incidental  to  their  use. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  direction  of  inward  trade  into  Manchuria,  it  is 
once  again  to  be  noted  that  Japanese  goods  form  the  great  bulk  of  all  1933 
imports.  The  imposing  figure  of  259,052,416  yen  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
133,217,302  yen,  the  total  value  of  all  imports  from  Japan  in  1932,  while  it  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  actual  increase  thereby  illustrated  is  even  greater  than 
that  attained  in  the  preceding  year  over  the  1931  total  of  53,237,704  yen. 
Supplying  over  69  per  cent  of  all  goods  imported  into  Dairen  during  the  year, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  few  commodities  of  which  some  quantities 
at  least  have  not  been  supplied  from  Japanese  sources,  and  this  is  in  fact  the 
case,  there  being  only  such  items  as  motor  cars,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  in  which 
other  foreign  countries  have  had  the  field  entirely  to  themselves. 

The  improved  positions  attained  by  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Aus- 
tralia as  suppliers  to  the  Manchurian  market  in  1933  are  deserving  of  note,  the 
principal  reason  having  been  their  respective  participation  in  the  increased 
demand  for  motor  vehicles,  steel  products,  and  floor. 
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Imports  into  Manchuria  through  Dairen,  1932  and  1933,  by  Principal  Products. 

1932  1933 

Products                Unit     Quantity  Yen  Quantity  Yen 

Wheat  Hour  bags     6,852,910  16,012.089  13,078,448  36,636,487 

Miscellaneous  cotton  tissues    13,968.418    22,928,586 

Miscellaneous  metal  mfrs   5,485,223    15,761,079 

Cotton  vain  piculs        139,127  8,462,090  229,792  15,078,346 

Steel  rails   2,969,529    9,657,180 

White  sugar  piculs      1,151.559  7,266,049  1,259,452  9,324,802 

Tobacco  leaf  piculs         83,087  2,569,392  191,194  9,137,414 

Raw  cotton  piculs        322,997  12,322,397  188,144  8,912,141 

Raw  silk  or  threads   297,948    7,957,039 

Grey  shirtings  pieces        882,417  5.499,643  1,123,459  7,823,177 

Motor  cars  and  accessories    1,999,340    7,822,349 

Implements  and  tools   2,855,947    7,713,285 

Railway    vehicles    and  acces- 
sories   770,375    7,564,703 

New  gunny  bags  pes.    27,566,760  8,704,449  18,918,205  7,018,961 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc   3,480,319    6,818,292 

Silk  tissues   2,886,901    6,560,370 

Footwear   2,909,825    5,956,301 

Imports  into  Manchuria  through  Dairen,  1932  and  1933,  by  Principal  Countries. 

Countries 


Japan  , 

China  

Hongkong   

United  States  . .  . 

Belgium  

Australia  

Korea  

United  Kingdom  .  . 

Germany  

Netherlands  . .  . .  . 
Russia  (in  Asia)  . 

Formosa  

Canada   

Netherlands  India  . 
Russia  (in  Europe) 


1932 

1933 

Yen 

Yen 

133,217,302 

259,052,416 

39,908,480 

47,401,793 

12,242,882 

16,609,156 

2,187,960 

11.837,531 

1,940.832 

5,371.003 

1,951,279 

5,350,188 

4,311,018 

4,466,455 

2,654,402 

4,381.596 

2,685,887 

2,904.089 

728,185 

2,475,577 

924,360 

2,374,355 

2,034,867 

1,738,717 

96,817 

1,586.426 

54,461 

1,449,137 

1,012,047 

1,341,145 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Comments  in  previous  reports  on  the  subject  of  Manchuria's  balance  of 
trade  have  emphasized  the  fact  of  this  balance  having  been  consistently  favour- 
able owing  to  the  predominance  of  outward  shipments  of  soya  beans  and  their 
products  over  all  other  import  or  export  business.  The  partial  failure  of  this 
branch  of  commercial  activity,  or  at  least  its  failure  to  keep  pace  with  others, 
combined  with  the  unprecedented  development  in  industrial  activity  and  the 
general  alteration  in  the  whole  of  the  country's  economic  existence,  have  led  to 
a  distinct  reversal  in  the  relationship  between  import  and  export  values  during 
the  past  year.  An  excess  of  the  latter  amounting  to  no  less  than  97,481,053  yen 
during  1932  has  been  replaced  by  an  unfavourable  balance  of  44,629,270  yen 
during  1933.  The  phenomenon  may,  of  course,  be  explained  as  one  which  has 
been  common  to  many  countries  during  the  transition  from  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  existence,  but  there  must  indeed  have  been  few  instances  where  this 
has  been  so  marked.  • 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  MANCHURIA 

As  indicated  in  the  last  of  the  statistical  tables  given  above,  Canadian  trade 
into  the  Manchurian  market  improved  in  value  from  96,817  yen  in  1932  to 
1,586,426  yen  in  1933.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  give  full  details  regarding 
the  volume  and  value  of  the  imports  of  such  goods  as  went  to  make  up  this  total, 
but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  it  was  provided  by  wheat  flour,  sup- 
plemented by  small  quantities  of  lumber,  electrical  equipment,  building  materials, 
whisky,  and  a  varied  range  of  foodstuffs  and  miscellaneous  manufactures.  The 
unusual  condition  of  the  market,  together  with  particularly  keen  competition 
from  other  suppliers  of  such  commodities  as  flour  and  lumber  and  an  unfavour- 
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able  exchange  situation,  have  combined  to  render  progress  in  extending  sales  of 
Canadian  products  extremely  difficult.  The  revival  which  is  hoped  for  in  living 
standards,  however,  the  continued  extension  of  peace  and  order,  and  a  growing 
demand  for  raw  materials  for  industrial  use,  may  be  regarded  as  grounds  for 
the  expectation  that  improved  export  trade  to  this  territory  may  be  reported  in 
future. 

ECONOMIC  REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR  1933  IN  TURKEY 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

TRADE  SITUATION 

The  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade  in  Turkey  have 
undergone  considerable  alteration  during  the  year  under  review.  Import  quota 
lists  were  made  to  extend  over  half-yearly  periods  instead  of  quarterly;  it  has 
been  sought  to  avoid  the  incidence  of  quota  restrictions  by  the  conclusion  of 
clearing  agreements  with  other  countries,  and  several  such  agreements,  mostly 
of  a  temporary  nature,  have  been  reached ;  compensation,  or  the  system  of  barter 
of  imports  against  exports,  has  been  abolished. 

Quota  System. — During  1932  import  quota  lists  published  in  advance  were 
extended  to  cover  three  months  only.  In  1933  the  quota  lists  were  made  to 
extend  over  six  months,  and  this  constituted  a  considerable  improvement  over 
previous  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  trade  is  thus  apprised  beforehand  of  the  basis 
upon  which  commitments  could  be  undertaken. 

The  (M)  lists  which  distribute  the  quota  allocation  of  certain  goods  among 
specified  countries  have  been  extended  to  cover  thirty-six  items  of  the  tariff,  but 
are  still  issued  for  only  three  months  in  advance  and  they  now  discriminate 
against  countries  without  clearing  agreements,  which  are  thus  placed  in  a  dis- 
advantageous position  in  comparison  with  countries  with  which  such  agreements 
are  in  effect. 

Clearing  or  Exchange  of  Products  Agreements. — It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Turkish  Government  during  the  year  to  seek  clearing  agreements,  based  upon 
a  balance  of  payments,  with  all  countries  which  trade  with  Turkey.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  this  means  it  will  ultimately  be  possible  to  do  away  with  the  quota  sys- 
tem and  the  restrictions  thereby  imposed  upon  trade  and  the  difficulties  created 
for  the  Government. 

A  considerable  number  of  such  agreements  have  been  effected  on  terms 
which  are  favourable  to  Turkey,  the  most  important  being  those  concluded  with 
France  and  Germany.  Switzerland  has  also  now  been  added  to  the  list,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  negotiations  being  carried  out  in  Rome  are  likely  to  result  in  a  similar 
agreement  with  Italy.  Sweden,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Russia  all  have  similar 
arrangements.  By  a  unilateral  arrangement  the  United  States  is  allowed  to 
export  a  large  range  of  goods  to  Turkey  free  of  quota  restrictions,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  commercial  exchanges  between  the  two  countries  are  always  largely 
in  favour  of  Turkey. 

As  regards  the  agreements  reached  with  France  and  Germany,  imports  must 
not  exceed  70  per  cent  of  Turkey's  exports  to  the  said  countries,  the  remain- 
ing 30  per  cent  being  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  meet 
payments  abroad  for  liabilities  other  than  those  arising  out  of  ordinary  trade 
transactions. 


*  The  writer  is  indebted  to  tli<>  Ottoman  Hank  and  to  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Istanbul,  tor  the  information  contained  in  this  report. 
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The  provisions  of  the  agreements  generally  give  large  facilities  as  regards 
imports  into  Turkey.  Each  country  has  been  accorded  a  large  range  of  tariff 
articles  under  which  goods  can  come  in  free  of  the  quota;  undor*  the  (M)  lists 
they  can  import  triple  their  allocation,  they  have  been  authorized  tu  olear  through 
customs  free  of  quota  restrictions  all  goods  arrived  before  November  1,  1933, 
and,  furthermore,  government  contracts  can  be  given  to  these  countries  without 
special  permission.  All  other  countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  do  not 
gei  the  benefit  of  these  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreements  being 
based  on  a  balance  of  payments,  no  foreign  exchange  can  leave  the  country  in 
payment  of  imports,  the  value  of  which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Turkish 
Central  Bank,  and  suppliers  abroad  shall  only  receive  payment  from  their  central 
bank  as  and  when  the  proceeds  of  Turkish  exports  accumulated  there  will  permit. 
It  is  understood  that  so  far  foreign  suppliers  have  found  the  system  to  work 
satisfactorily. 

A  temporary  agreement  of  six  months'  duration  was  reached  with  Greece 
whereby  Turkish  exports  to  Greece  were  to  be  paid  as  to  70  per  cent  in  foreign 
exchange  and  the  balance  in  cash  vouchers  to  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of  Greek 
goods  or  services.  During  the  second  three  months  cash  payments  were  reduced 
to  65  per  cent.  The  agreement,  which  lapsed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  has  been 
replaced  by  another  in  which  the  amount  payable  to  Turkey  by  Greece  in  foreign 
exchange  has  been  further  reduced. 

The  temporary  agreement  made  with  Spain  in  November,  1932,  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  was  denounced  by  Spain  and  has  not  yet  been  renewed.  Under  the 
said  agreement  the  movement  of  trade  wras  practically  free  of  quota  restrictions. 
As,  however,  Turkish  exports  continue  to  exceed  in  a  large  degree  imports  from 
Spain,  the  latter  was  not  prepared  to  continue  the  arrangement  and  has  since 
placed  a  heavy  duty  on  Turkish  eggs  and  also  restricted  the  exodus  of  foreign 
exchange  in  payment  of  Turkish  exports.  These  measures  have  paralyzed 
exports  to  Spain  and  a  new  basis  of  trading  is  being  sought. 

Compensation  or  Barter. — The  system  of  compensating  imports  by  exports 
of  an  equivalent  value,  which  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  1932,  was 
abolished  as  from  November  20,  1933.  Minerals,  however,  can  still  be  shipped 
for  another  year  with  a  view  to  compensation  of  imports,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  minerals,  and  this  only  against  goods  from  the 
country  to  which  the  minerals  have  been  exported. 

Compensation  operations  in  respect  of  exports  effected  up  to  November  20 
last  are  permitted  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  date  of  shipment — i.e.  until 
May  20,  1934,  at  latest. 

The  system  of  barter  was  introduced  to  encourage  the  export  of  Turkish 
produce,  for  which  it  was  at  the  time  difficult  to  find  a  market  abroad.  It  appears 
to  have  had  the  desired  result,  inasmuch  as  large  stocks  of  produce  were  cleared, 
which  had  been  practically  unsaleable.  Having  accomplished  its  main  object,  it 
has  been  abolished,  presumably  because  of  the  adverse  effects  which  it  undoubt- 
edly also  had  on  the  national  economy.  The  consumer  had  to  pay  more  for 
imported  goods,  and  it  was  found  that  it  led  to  abuses.  It  also  gave  an  artificial 
value  to  local  produce,  which  was  beneficial  so  long  as  large  stocks  were  being 
carried  over.  Its  abolition  is,  therefore,  felt  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
gradually  removing  existing  restrictions  and  of  reverting  to  normal  trading- 
methods. 

Exchange  Restrictions. — The  original  law  for  the  protection  of  the  national 
currency,  introduced  on  February  20,  1930,  was  made  effective  for  three  years: 
during  1933,  this  was  extended  to  five. 

Whenever  imports  are  effected  under  quota  regulations,  and  no  clearing 
arrangements  are  in  force  with  the  country  where  the  goods  originate,  these  are 
paid  for  in  foreign  exchange.    On  the  other  hand,  increasing  difficulty  has  been 
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experienced  during  the  year  in  purchasing  foreign  exchange  for  certain  legitimate 
commercial  requirements,  such  as  interest  payments  due  on  capital  and  loans 
raised  abroad.  Furthermore,  regulations  governing  money  taken  abroad  by 
travellers  have  become  more  stringent  and  considerable  difficulty  is  reported  to 
have  been  experienced  by  people  going  abroad  to  secure  sufficient  foreign  exchange 
to  meet  even  the  bare  necessaries  of  their  trip.  These  measures  are  reported  to 
have  been  necessary  to  curb  the  continued  exodus  of  capital. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  year  a  decree  was  issued  providing  for  the  transfer 
to  the  Turkish  Central  Bank  of  all  foreign  exchange  held  with  banks  and  bankers 
for  account  of  third  parties.  All  previous  regulations  with  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Turkish  currency  were  merged  in  one  decree  (No.  13900  of  February  27, 
1933).  There  had  been  innumerable  amendments  to  the  original  law,  and  the 
promulgation  of  this  decree  clarified  the  situation. 

Miscellaneous  Trade  Legislation. — Other  important  trade  legislation  enacted 
during  the  year  under  review  referred  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new  customs 
tariff,  to  the  abolition  of  octroi,  and  to  the  application  of  the  metric  system 
in  Turkey. 

On  May  31,  1933,  a  law  (No.  2255)  was  passed  raising  customs  duties  on 
a  large  range  of  articles,  with  reductions  in  a  few  cases.  It  came  into  effect  on 
September  1,  1933,  but  those  tariff  articles  which  had  been  given  special  rates 
under  existing  commercial  treaties  had  to  remain  unchanged  for  nine  months, 
so  that  the  new  rates  of  duty  for  the  said  tariff  articles  were  to  become  effective 
as  from  February  28,  1934. 

The  old  system  of  octroi,  or  municipal  taxation,  was  abolished  on  May  31, 
1933,  and  replaced  by  a  uniform  charge  of  10  per  cent  on  the  duty  collected,  the 
proceeds  from  this  charge  to  be  apportioned  among  the  various  municipalities 
which  previously  benefited  from  the  collection  of  octroi  at  customs  and  else- 
where. This  uniform  charge,  instead  of  varying  rates  of  octroi,  constitutes  an 
improvement,  as  it  simplifies  and  standardizes  the  incidence  of  the  tax  and 
eliminates  the  variety  of  rates  charged  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  metric  system  came  into  force  throughout  Turkey  on  January  1,  1934. 
Special  steps  have  been  taken  to  educate  and  accustom  the  population  to  the 
use  of  this  new  system.  It  will  naturally  take  some  time  for  the  people  to  adapt 
their  ideas  and  customs  to  the  change,  but  when  once  established  it  will  greatly 
simplify  all  commercial  transactions,  whether  they  be  internal  or  with  foreign 
countries.  The  different  weights  and  measures  hitherto  in  use,  varying  with 
different  districts,  are  now  eliminated  entirely. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE  AND  ACCOUNTS 

The  equilibrium  of  the  commercial  balance  and,  consequently,  that  of  the 
balance  of  payments  which  it  makes  up,  has  been  the  constant  objective  of  the  new 
regime.  Since  1930,  in  spite  of  the  repercussions  of  the  world  crisis  which  have 
necessitated  exceptional  measures  of  protection,  this  equilibrium  has  been  main- 
tained. 

The  table  below,  which  reproduces  the  official  figures,  briefly  indicates  this:  — 

Commercial  Balance 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Difference 

In  1.000.001)  Turkish  Pounds 

1924   

  193.0 

158.7 

-  34.9 

1925   

  241. G 

102.4 

-  49.2 

1926   

  234.7 

1 80 . 4 

-  48.3 

1927   

  211.4 

158.4 

-  53.0 

1928   

  223 . 5 

173.5 

-  50.0 

155.4 

-100.5 

151.4 

+  3.9 

1931  

  126.0 

127.2 

+  0.6 

1932   

  86 . 0 

101. 3 

+  15.3 

1933  (10  months)  

  61.4 

70.3 

+  8.9 
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Balance  of  Payments 

Assets  Liabilities  Difference 
In  1,000,000  Turkish  Pounds 

1926                                                                  238.6  283.5  —  44.9 

1927                                                                    236.3  273.5  -  37.2 

1928                                                                    269.7  285.6  -  15.9 

1929                                                                  253.0  343.7  —  90.7 

1930                                                                    227.7  213.7  +  14.0 

1931                                                                  189.8  188.3  +  1.5 

1932                                                                  138.8  131.8  +  7.0 

1933   .     


To  recapitulate  the  principal  stages  in  this  improvement,  these  have  been 
as  follows: — 

When  Turkey  recovered  her  tariff  freedom  at  the  expiration  of  the  commercial 
convention  annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  she  brought  into  force,  on 
October  1,  1929,  a  new  and  distinctly  protectionist  customs  tariff,.  At  the  same 
time,  twenty-seven  commercial  treaties  or  modus  vivendi  were  concluded  with 
the  principal  countries  having  business  relations  with  Turkey.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  in  anticipation  of  the  increase  in  tariffs,  considerable  imports  were  effected 
at  the  beginning  of  1929,  which  make  the  results  for  that  year  not  comparable 
with  those  of  preceding  and  following  years. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  general  crisis  in  world  economic  affairs  caused  a  fall 
in  prices,  particularly  of  agricultural  products.  This  for  Turkey  caused  a  crush- 
ing inequality  in  exchanges  and  a  grave  shortage  of  currency.  Thus,  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1931,  there  appeared  a  decree  restricting  the  goods  imported,  an  artificial 
measure  which  circumstances  made  many  countries  adopt.  In  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
organized world,  Turkey  was  obliged  to  safeguard  her  economic  position. 

This  resulted  in  a  restriction  of  exchanges  with  foreign  countries.  But  when 
national  industry,  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid,  is  capable  of  supplying  home 
markets,  as  well  as  absorbing  part  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  earth  which 
cannot  be  exported,  a  current  of  business  arises  in  the  country  itself  and,  by 
providing  herself,  as  she  is  doing,  with  a  complete  economic  structure,  Turkey  is 
expected  to  be  ready  to  profit  to  the  maximum  degree  from  an  eventual  world 
recovery. 

Further,  basing  itself  on  the  experience  which  it  has  acquired,  the  Turkish 
Government  has  gradually  made  several  amendments  to  the  quota  system  in 
order  to  render  its  effect  less  prejudicial  to  exports.  Thus,  facilities  for  increased 
sales  to  Turkey  have  been  granted  to  those  countries,  such  as  Greece  and  the 
United  States,  with  whom  she  has  a  credit  balance,  while  countries,  such  as  Brazil 
and  Japan,  with  whom  she  has  a  debit  balance,  are  required  to  purchase  Turkish 
products. 

As  a  result,  in  her  business  relations  with  the  principal  foreign  countries, 
Turkey  has  been  obliged  to  take  into  account,  not  only  the  state  of  the  commer- 
cial balance,  but  also  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  of  payments.  For  this 
reason  she  has  concluded  the  clearing  agreements  mentioned — that  is  to  say, 
compensation  of  debits  and  credits,  first  with  Sweden,  and  recently  with  France 
and  other  countries. 

As  a  set-off,  the  system  of  compensation  of  goods,  instituted  by  a  decree 
of  September  26,  1932,  was  suppressed  on  November  20,  1933,  owing  to  certain 
abuses  and  inconveniences  to  which  it  gave  rise.  However,  a  period  of  six 
months  is  allowed  in  which  to  complete  operations  already  in  course. 

General  instability  has  caused  Turkey  to  limit  her  new  trade  agreements 
to  the  relatively  short  period  of  six  months  or  one  year. 
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TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1933 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Tr\de  Commissioner 

(£1  sterling  equals  £0-975  Egyptian) 

IT 

Imports  of  Foodstuffs,  Beverages,  and  Tobacco 

Foodstuffs  constitute  the  third  main  group  of  imports  into  Egypt,  textiles 
being  the  most  important,  followed  by  common  metals  and  manufactures  thereof, 
including  machinery. 

In  1933  foodstuffs  formed  about  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  total  imports 
compared  with  14  per  cent  in  1932  and  17  per  cent  in  1931.  The  chief  items  in 
this  group,  as  the  following  table  shows,  are  coffee,  tea,  and  spices;  fresh  fruits 
and  nuts;  fresh  vegetables  and  olives;  cheese;  meats  and  fish,  fresh  or  pre- 
served, and  edible  fats  and  oils;  oleaginous  fruits  and  oil  seeds;  sweets;  and 
flour  of  wheat. 

IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS,  1933  AND  1932 


Commodity 

Live  animals  

Meats,  fresh,  preserved  or  canned 
Fish,  fresh,  preserved  or  canned.. 
Milk  and  cream,  chiefly  preserved 

Butter  

Cheese  

Vegetables,  fresh  

Olives  and  capers,  fresh  or  dried.  . 

Fruits  and  nuts,  fresh  

Fruits  and  vegetables,  preserved.  . 

Wheat  

Rice  

Flour  of  wheat  

Semolina  and  <rroats  of  wheat.  .  . . 

.Malt  and  starch  

Macaroni,  alimentary  pastes  .  . 
Biscuits  and  bakers'  products.  .   .  . 

Sugar,  refined,  chiefly  beet  

Confectionery  and  chocolates.  .    .  . 

Oil  seed,  oleaginous  fruits  

Oils  and  fats,  edible  

Coffee,  tea,  spices  

Miscellaneous  

Total  


1933 

1932 

1.000  £E 

25 

22 

81 

79 

147 

166 

36 

36 

27 

40 

191 

207 

99 

126 

75 

99 

455 

507 

63 

63 

3 

251 

3 

245 

56 

513 

51 

80 

28 

31 

7 

12 

25 

24 

10 

6 

62 

56 

106 

34 

138 

150 

834 

876 

69 

57 

2,691 

3,680 

Chief  Countries  of  Supply 
Arabia.  Syria,  Palestine,  Cyprus. 
Australia,  Italy,  Argentina,  U.  K. 
U.K.,  France,  Portugal.  Spain,  U.S. 
Switzerland,  Canada,  Holland,  U.K. 
Australia,  Syria. 

Balkans,   Italy,   Switzerland,  France, 
United  Kingdom. 

Greece,  Italy,  Palestine,  Cyprus. 

Greece.  Iraq,  Italy,  Palestine. 
Italy,  U.K  U.S. 
Australia,  Bulgaria. 
India. 

U.S.,  Canada,  Australia. 
France. 

Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  Hungary. 

Italy,  France. 

U.K.,  Belgium. 

Czechoslovakia. 

U.K.,  Belgium. 

India,  Syria,  Cyprus. 

France,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy. 

Ceylon,  Brazil,  India. 


A  glance  at  the  values  in  the  above  table  will  show  that  the  lower  imports 
of  foodstuffs  into  Egypt  last  year  are  due  almost  entirely  to  decreases  in  wheat 
(- £E248,000),  wheat  flour  ( —  £E457,000) ,  and  rice  (- £E242,000) . 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Imports  of  wheat  into  Egypt  during  1933  amounted  to  only  347  metric  tons 
valued  at  £E2,600,  compared  with  37,193  metric  tons  valued  at  £E251,203  in 
1932,  and  38,151  tons  worth  £E215,340  in  1931.  This  drastic  reduction  in  lasl 
year's  imports  is  the  result  of  the  greatly  increased  area  of  land  sown  under 
wheat  in  Egypt  during  1932,  when  the  total  area  sown  under  cotton,  Egypt's 
main  crop,  was  reduced  by  one-third  by  legislation.  During  1933  there  were  no 
restrictions  in  regard  to  cotton  growing  and  the  wheat  crop  was  consequently 
reduced  as  compared  to  1932.  However,  there  has  been  sufficient  wheat  to  fill 
the  entire  local  demand,  and  there  will  be  a  fair  carry-over  when  the  1934  crop 
is  marketed  in  May. 
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On  the  other  hand,  millers  have  been  endeavouring  to  make  local  stocks  of 
wheat  go  further  by  milling  broken  rice  grains  with  wheat,  which  has  rather 
lowered  the  quality  of  the  bread  sold  in  Egypt  in  recent  months. 

As  a  result  of  the  practice  of  mixing  adopted  by  the  millers,  combined  with 
the  abundant  supply  of  local  wheat  during  the  last  two  years  and  prohibitive 
import  duties  the  importation  of  wheat  flour  into  Egypt  in  1933  was  only  5,247 
metric  tons  valued  at  £E56,406  ($280,000  at  par)  compared  with  58,430  tons 
valued  at  £E513,189  ($2,565,000)  in  1932  and  152,244  tons  valued  at  £E1, 151,000 
is,"), 750.000)  in  1931.  In  1930  Egypt's  flour  imports  totalled  195,929  metric  tons 
valued  at  £E2,106,000  ($10,530,000).  In  the  five-year  period  1925-29  the  imports 
of  wheat  flour  into  Egypt  averaged  184,500  metric  tons  yearly.  Australia  has 
been  hit  very  hard  by  the  fall  in  Egyptian  imports  of  flour,  and  last  year  Canada 
even  led  Australia  in  imports  of  this  commodity. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  carry-over  of  wheat  combined  with  the 
new  crop  during  May  will  prove  sufficient  for  the  coming  year,  and  already  in 
some  quarters  requests  have  been  made  for  lowering  the  duty  on  wheat  so  as  to 
allow  the  purchase  of  foreign  hard  wheat  to  mix  with  the  local  varieties.  The 
Government  has,  however,  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  local  harvesting  season, 
refused  to  consider  any  reduction  in  the  existing  duties  on  wheat  or  flour. 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  during  1933  wrere  mainly  from  the  United  States, 
which  is  credited  with  4,634  metric  tons  out  of  a  total  of  5,247  tons.  The  other 
leading  suppliers  were  Canada  (207  tons)  and  Australia  (205  tons).  The  United 
Kingdom  was  credited  with  166  tons.  In  1932  Australia  supplied  43,092  tons, 
the  United  States  9,127  tons,  France  2,097  tons,  Bulgaria  1,900  tons,  Italy  946, 
the  United  Kingdom  310,  India  238,  and  Canada  266  metric  tons. 

SEMOLINA,  MACARONT,  BISCUITS 

Semolina  and  Groats. — Under  a  protective  tariff,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  and  other  alimentary  pastes  in 
Egypt  in  recent  years,  accompanied  by  large  imports  of  semolina  of  wdieat. 
However,  during  1933  imports  fell  to  5,360,395  kilos  valued  at  £E51,526  com- 
pared with,  in  1932,  8,821,035  kilos  valued  at  £E79,743  and  of  8,603,788  kilos 
valued  at  £E74,010  in  1931.  Imports  from  France  have  dropped  from  4,174,134 
kilos  in  1931  to  2,717,911  kilos  in  1932  and  2,222,768  kilos  in  1933.  The  United 
States  supplied  382,046  kilos  last  year  as  against  451,368  kilos  in  1932.  Imports 
from  all  other  countries  increased  from  1,549,157  kilos  in  1932  to  2,577,695  kilos 
last  year. 

Imports  of  groats,  including  flaked  oats  and  semolina  other  than  those  dealt  with  above, 
■totalled  220,085  kilos  (£E8,327)  last  year  compared  with  201,015  kilos  (£E8,025)  in  1932.  This 
item  comprises  certain  breakfast  foods  such  as  rolled  oats. 

Macaroni. — Imports  of  alimentary  pastes  in  1933  totalled  299,453  kilos 
(£E7,041)  compared  with  489,560  kilos  (£E12,241)  in  1932.  Italy  supplied  92 
per  cent  of  last  year's  imports. 

Bakers'  Products. — Imports  of  fancy  bakers'  products  in  1933  totalled  227,- 
670  kilos  (£E21,831)  as  against  241,380  kilos  (£E23,741)  in  the  previous  year. 
The  United  Kingdom  supplied  80  per  cent  of  the  1933  imports.  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  and  Holland  supplied  the  balance. 

MALT  AND  STARCH 

Malt. — There  are  several  breweries  in  Egypt;  this  industry  is  encouraged 
by  the  tariff.  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of 
foreign  malt.  Total  imports  last  year  increased  to  702,299  kilos  (£E1 1,009)  as 
compared  with  529,274  kilos  (£E9,822)  in  1932. 
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Sfarc/i.— Imports  of  starch  in  1933  amounted  to  1,724,636  kilos  (£E17,359) 
compared  with  1,789,626  kilos  (£E20,904)  in  1932.  Czechoslovakia,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

GLUCOSE,  SUGAR,  CONFECTIONERY 

Glucose. — While  Egypt  has  a  considerable  maize  crop,  there  is  no  local  pro- 
duction of  glucose.  Imports  of  this  commodity  increased  from  400  tons  (£E5,- 
573)  in  1932  to  1,240  tons  (£E14,945)  last  year.  The  main  source  of  supply  is 
the  United  States. 

Sugar. — The  sugar  cane  has  been  cultivated  and  refined  in  Egypt  for  many 
years  and  this  industry  is  highly  protected,  so  that  imports  are  practically  impos- 
sible. Nevertheless,  1,114  metric  tons  of  refined  beet  sugar  were  imported  last 
year,  chiefly  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Confectionery. — The  Egyptians  are  fond  of  sweets,  and  these  are  manufac- 
tured locally  to  some  extent.  In  1933  total  imports  increased  to  £E16,832  com- 
pared with  £E16,012  in  1932,  and  the  United  Kingdom  increased  its  share  of  this 
trade  from  64  to  66  per  cent.  Austria  and  Italy,  in  order,  were  the  next  chief 
sources. 

Chocolates. — Total  imports  of  chocolates  in  bars  or  other  form  last  year 
amounted  to  445,912  kilos  (£E45,056)  compared  with  363,507  kilos  (£E40,329) 
in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom  increased  its  share  last  year  to  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  as  against  48  per  cent  in  1932.  Belgium  is  the  next  largest  sup- 
plier, while  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy,  and  France  also  supply  this  market. 

MILK,  BUTTER,  CHEESE 

Preserved  Milk. — Egypt  imports  preserved  milk  either  in  powder  or  con- 
densed (syrupy)  form,  the  quantities  of  sweetened  and  unsweetened  milk  being 
about  equal.  Canada  has  a  large  sham  of  the  imports  of  the  unsweetened 
variety. 

Total  imports  of  preserved  milk,  in  lumps  or  powder,  in  1933  amounted  to  100,160  kilos 
(£E11,U3),  of  which  70,663  were  unsweetened. 

Egypt's  imports  of  preserved  condensed  milk  last  vear  comprised  294,784  kilos  unsweet- 
ened (£E10,740)  and  313.748  kilos  sweetened  (£E13.889).  Of  the  unsweetened,  Canada  sup- 
plied 172,681  kilos,  Holland  85,004,  Switzerland  10,328,  and  olther  countries  26.771  kilos. 
Switzerland  supplied  143,881  kilos  of  sweetened  condensed  milk,  while  Holland  supplied 
110,944  kilos. 

Butter. — There  are  two  kinds  of  butter  imported  into  Egypt.  Up  to  1931 
the  largest  quantity  consisted  of  melted  butter  known  as  maslee,  which  is  used 
bv  the  natives.  Imports  of  this  quality  fell  sharply  from  624,846  kilos  (£E6o,- 
790)  in  1931  to  73,560  kilos  (£E8,467)"  in  1932,  and  decreased  still  further  last 
year  to  38,551  kilos  (£E3,473). 

Imports  of  fresh  or  salted  butter  decreased  last  year  ito  288,057  kilos  (£E23.139)  com- 
pared with  300,411  kilos  (£E31.343)  in  1932.  Imports  of  fresh  butter  are  chiefly  from  Aus- 
tralia, which  supplied  203,476  kilos  last  year.  New  Zealand  supplied  60.241  kilos  and  other 
countries  24.340  kilos.  Canadian  butter  is  difficult  to  market  in  Egypt  in  competition  with 
Australian,  for  Australia  possesses,  among  other  advantages,  direct  and  frequent  steamship 
services  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Cheese. — While  there  arc  a  considerable  number  of  cheese-making  estab- 
lishments in  Egypt,  there  are  nevertheless  large  imports  of  this  commodity. 

The  foreign  type  for  which  the  greatest  demand  exists  is  known  as  Kashkawal,  a  fairly 
hard,  round,  flat  loaf  such  as  is  commonly  produced  and  consumed  in  the  Balkans.  Total 
imports  of  this  quality  of  cheese  in  1033  amounted  to  1,943  metric  tons  (£E1 12,463)  com- 
pared with  1,667  metric  tons  (£E126,920)  in  1932,  supplied  mostly  by  Greece  and  Bulgaria. 
Turkey  and  Cyprus  also  supply  this  type.    Another  type  of  cheese  is  imported  in  its  own 
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brine  or  water,  and  is  creamy  white  in  colour;  84  tons  of  this  quality  were  imported  last 
-car  (£E4,804)  as  against  a  similar  quantity  in  1932  (£E6,208).  Cyprus  is  the  chief  source 
of  supply. 

The  third  group  shown  in  the  'trade  statistics  includes  ithe  Canadian,  Swiss,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Italian  types,  the  total  imports  of  which  in  1933  amounted  to  775  metric  tons 
l£K73,S34)  compared  with  735  .tons  (£E74,368)  in  the  previous  year.  The  1933  total  is  made 
up  as  follows:  ftaly,  233  tons;  United  Kingdom,  94  tons;  Holland,  90  tons;  Switzerland,  123 
tons,  France  62  tons,  Cyprus  39  tons,  and  other  countries  (including  Canada)  133  tons.  The 
large  Ontario  or  Quebec  loaves  are  appreciated  in  Egypt  and  are  imported  from  stocks  held 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Importers  are  interested  in  obtaining  (their  requirements  if  possible 
direct  from  Canada  rather  than  through  Great  Britain,  as  transhipment  in  the  latter  country 
adds  to  the  c.i.f.  price. 

MEATS,  FRESH  OR  PRESERVED 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  Egypt  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  most 
countries  in  Europe  and  North  America.  While  the  total  population  of  Egypt 
is  over  15,000,000,  of  which  Europeans  number  about  250,000,  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  the  workers  on  the  land  are  satisfied 
with  a  very  frugal  meal  consisting  mostly  of  corn  or  millet  bread  with  beans, 
onions,  or  other  vegetables. 

The  chief  consumption  of  meat  therefore  is  in  the  towns,  especially  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  and  Port  Said,  where  there  is  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  Europeans. 
Nevertheless  Egypt's  foreign  meat  bill  is  a  relatively  small  one. 

The  other  chief  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian  market  are  (a)  the  fact 
that  the  Egyptians  are  Moslems,  prohibited  from  eating  pork,  and  (b)  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  beef-dripping  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
for  cooking  purposes. 

Live  Stock. — Egypt  is  an  importer  and  not  an  exporter  of  live  stock.  Its 
requirements  in  this  respect  are  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  Syria 
being  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  sheep;  goats  coming  mostly  from  Palestine, 
Arabia,  Tripoli,  and  Turkey;  cows  and  buffaloes  and  bullocks  from  Turkey, 
Syria,  Abyssinia,  and  Cyprus.  Egypt  also  imports  a  considerable  number  of 
animals  from  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  There  is  no  market  in  Egypt  for 
Canadian  live  stock. 

Meats,  Fresh  or  Cured. — Imports  of  meats,  fresh  or  frozen,  salted,  dried, 
smoked  or  cooked,  but  not  canned,  totalled  £E35,941  in  1933  compared  with 
£E36,851  in  1932  and  £E43,796  in  1931. 

Australia  has  a  monopoly  of  the  import  trade  in  refrigerated  beef  and  veal  (510  tons 
in  1933),  mutton  and  lamb,  besides  supplying  a  fair  share  of  pork.  Imports  last  year  included 
522,207  kilograms  of  beef  and  veal  valued  at  £E13,778;  mutton  and  lamb,  15,093  kilos 
(£E6S7) ;  pork,  excluding  bacon,  2,977  kilos  (£E143) ;  bacon,  101,866  kilos  (£E8,555) ;  ham, 
salted,  dried,  smoked,  or  cooked,  73,995  kilos  (£E9,556) ;  meat,  salted,  dried,  smoked,  or 
cooked,  13,548  kilos  (£E1,722). 

The  demand  for  ham  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  Kingdom  (39  tons  out  of  a 
total  of  74  tons  in  1933).   Italy  supplied  12  tons  last  year. 

Meats,  Prepared  or  Canned. — Imports  of  preparations  of  meat  totalled 
£E45,011  last  year  as  against  £E42,500  in  1932.  The  chief  demand  was  for 
sausages  and  the  like  (£E23,507),  chiefly  Italian.  Imports  of  preserved  ham 
and  pork  totalled  £E12,267,  and  of  preserved  beef  and  veal  (£E1,842). 

FISH,  FRESH  OR  PRESERVED 

Fresh  Fish. — Imported  fresh  fish  is  somewhat  of  a  luxury  in  Egypt  owing 
to  the  fairly  heavy  duty  on  this  commodity.  The  hotels  catering  to  the  tourist 
trade  are  the  chief  consumers  of  fresh  frozen  fish.  Imports  of  fresh  or  frozen 
fish  in  1933  totalled  only  5,644  kilos  valued  at  £E573. 
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Dried,  Salted,  or  Smoked  Fish. — Imports  of  salted,  dried,  or  smoked  fish  of 
all  kinds  totalled  3,764  metric  tons  valued  at  £E84,339  in  1933  compared  with 
3,601  tons  (£E103,503)  in  1932. 

Dried  cod  imports  rose  from  1,717  tons  (£E5S,211)  in  1932  to  2,372  metric  tons  (£E52,996) 
in  1933.  France  supplied  1,193  tons  in  1933,  and  the  United  Kingdom  629  tons.  Other 
countries  supplied  550  tons  last  year.  Cheapness  is  the  prime  requisite,  and  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  find  a  market  in  Egypt  for  Canadian  dried  hake  or  ling  if  Canadian  cod  proved 
too  expensive  compared  with  competitive  sources. 

There  were  1,178  metric  tons  of  herrings,  salted,  dried,  or  smoked,  imported  in  1933 
(£E20.651),  the  trade  being  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  335  tons  as  compared  with  1932. 

Imports  of  dried  and  salted  fish,  other  than  cod  or  herring,  totalled  213  metric  tons 
(£E10,G92)  in  1933,  and  this  class  comes  chiefly  from  Turkey,  besides  Eritrea  and  Arabia. 

Canned  Fish. — Total  imports  of  canned  or  preserved  fish  of  all  kinds  in  1933 
amounted  to  £E61,878  as  compared  with  £E61,700  in  the  previous  year. 

Some  116,928  kilograms  of  canned  salmon  (£E4,217)  were  imported  in  1933  as  against 
101,595  kilos  (£E4,163)  in  1932.  Canada  has  the  largest  share  of  this  trade.  The  quantity 
demand  is  for  the  cheaper  grades,  such  as  chums  and  pinks,  but  the  European  communities 
also  buy  reds  and  sockeyes.  A  part  of  the  Canadian  imports  are  handled  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Canned  tuna  fish  imports  last  year  amounted  to  57,582  kilograms  (£E5,752)  compared 
with  54,761  kilos  in  1932.  This  fish  offers  considerable  competition  to  canned  salmon  in  the 
hotels  and  restaurants.    Canned  tuna  is  subject  to  higher  import  duties  than  canned  salmon. 

Imports  of  canned  sardines  increased  from  158,755  kilos  (£E8,353)  in  1932  to  207.828 
kilos  (£E10,179)  last  year.  This  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  This  item 
includes  only  the  true  sardine  and  not  the  young  of  the  herring  species. 

Imports  of  canned  or  preserved  fish  other  than  salmon,  tuna,  or  sardines  increased  from 
807,323  kilograms  (£E34,278)  in  1932  to  1,013,423  kilos  (£E32.653)  last  year.  These  imports 
consist  mostly  of  California  sardines  and  pilchards  and  similar  cheap  fish  from  European 
waters,  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand  in  this  country  from  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
whose  purchasing  power  is  low. 

Canned  Shell  Fish. — There  is  a  restricted  demand  for  canned  shell  fish. 
There  is  a  very  limited  sale  of  canned  clams  and  crabs,  for  which  Japan  is  the 
chief  source  of  supply.  Total  imports  of  preserved  shell  fish,  excluding  molluscs, 
amounted  to  £EU70  in  1933  compared  with  £E539  in  1932. 

Caviar  and  Roe. — Throughout  the  Near  East,  as  in  Egypt  and  other  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  native  peoples  consume  fairly  large 
quantities  of  fish  eggs,  generally  smoked  and  prepared  in  the  form  of  botargo. 
The  cheaper  varieties  of  this  product  are  red  or  pink  in  colour,  while  the  most 
expensive  qualities  are  dark  brown  or  black,  such  as  sturgeon's  roe,  known  as 
caviar. 

Imports  of  red  caviar  in  1933  amounted  to  31.526  kilos  (£E3.567).  Imports  of  black 
caviar  last  year  totalled  6,252  kilos  (£E4,205)  compared  with  5,736  kilos  (£E4.023)  in  1932. 

EDIBLE  FATS  AND  OILS 

Animal  fats  and  oils  are  imported  into  Egypt  both  for  food  and  industrial 
purposes.  The  chief  industrial  consumption  is  for  the  manufacture  of  common 
soap. 

Out  of  a  total  of  £E524,321  representing  the  value  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and 
fats  imported  into  Egypt  during  1933,  it  is  estimated  thnt  tho  value  of  tho  edible  goods 
totalled  approximately  £E13S,000.  made  up  chieflv  of  olivo  and  coconut  oil,  hydrogenated 
oils  and  fats,  artificial  fals,  medicinal  oils,  and  edible  tallow  (beef  dripping). 

FRUITS  AND  NUTS,  FRESH 

Total  imports  of  fresh  fruits  and  nuts  into  Egypt  in  1933  amounted  to 
£E455,109  compared  with  £E507,360  in  the  previous  year. 

The  only  article  in  this  category  which  is  of  interest  to  Canada  is  apples. 
Last  year  there  were  3,582  metric  tons  gross  of  fresh  apples  imported  i  £E73,646; . 
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For  the  first  time  imports  of  boxed  apples  from  Canada  exceeded  those  from  the 
United  States,  the  figures  being  respectively  1,308,689  kilos  (£E36,171)  and 
888,2  19  kilos  t£E23,208).  Imports  of  apples  from  Turkey  decreased  from  £E10,- 
537  in  1932  to  £E3,861  last  year,  while  purchases  from  Italy  dropped  from 
GE3,068  to  £E1,523. 

Canada  increased  its  exports  of  pears  to  this  country  considerably  last  year. 
The  United  States  constitutes  Canada's  chief  competitor  for  this  fruit,  as  for 
apples. 

PREPARED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Imports  of  fruits,  whole  or  divided,  and  pulps,  preserved  in  non-alcoholic 
liquids,  increased  from  390,086  kilos  gross  (£E10,704)  in  1932  to  552,452  kilos 
(£E14,066)  last  year. 

Imports  of  jams,  jellies,  and  similar  preparations  amounted  to  £E12,187  in  1933,  an 
increase  of  about  10  per  cent  on  the  previous  year.  Preserved  tomatoes,  chiefly  imported 
from  Italy,  totalled  427,849  kilos  (£E11,874),  a  decrease  of  about  30  per  cent  compared  with 
1032.  Imports  of  other  preserved  vegetables  and  pot-herbs  in  1933  totalled  522,463  kilos 
(£E16,728)  compared  with  408,645  kilos  (£E14,548)  in  1932. 

III.  Beverages 

The  total  value  of  alcoholic  beverages  imported  into  Egypt  in  1933  amounted 
to  £E41 1,426,  a  decrease  of  £E75,304  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
most  important  categories  were:  wines  (£E112,015),  beer  (£E60,562),  whisky 
(£E101,121),  and  brandy  (£E77,740).  Imports  of  wines  decreased  by  £E41,000, 
beer  by  £E19.500,  whisky  by  £E8,000,  and  brandy  by  E£12,800. 

Egypt  being  primarily  a  Mohammedan  country,  imports  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages are  limited  to  the  European  and  other  non-Moslem  inhabitants,  a  total  of 
some  250,000. 

The  preference  in  this  country  in  regard  to  whisky  is  mostly  for  the  qualities 
produced  in  the  British  Isles.  A  certain  quantity  of  Canadian  rye  whisky,  how- 
ever, is  consumed,  and  in  some  quarters  it  is  highly  appreciated  on  account  of 
its  particular  flavour. 

IV.  Tobacco 

Tobacco  is  not  grown  in  Egypt,  this  being  prohibited  by  law.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  cigarette  industry,  catering  to  both  the  local  and  foreign 
demand. 

Total  imports  of  tobacco  in  leaves  during  1983  amounted  to  5,452  metric  tons  (£E575.120) 
compared  with  5,692  metric  tons  (£E740,403)  in  1932.  This  tobacco  is  imported  from 
Turkey,  Greece,  Japan,  China,  Bulgaria,  and  Russia,  in  the  order  named.  Last  year  the 
United  States  was  credited  with  217,185  kilos  (£E29,744).  This  tobacco  is  chiefly  of  the 
Kentucky  type. 

Imports  of  cigarettes  last  year  totalled  83.849  kilos  (£E61,124),  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  85  per  cent;  cigars,  15,408  kilos  (£E14,205),  chiefiV  from  Italy;  other 
manufactured  tobacco,  9,393  kilos  (£E5,627). 

Egypt  exported  312,742  kilograms  of  cigarettes  last  year  (£E236,853),  of  which  Holland 
took  56  per  cent. 

EXTERNAL   TRADE    OF   THE    BELGIAN    CONGO   IN  1933 

(One  kilogram  is  equal  to  2-2046  pounds;  one  Belgian  franc  is  equal  to  SO -0465  at  the 

present  rate  of  exchange) 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes  under 
date  April  26  that,  according  to  the  Lloyd  Anversois,  imports  into  the  Belgian 
Congo  amounted  in  1933  to  133,380,859  kilos  valued  at  389,358,885  Belgian 
francs  as  compared  with  182,878,189  kilos  estimated  at  464,631,939  francs  in 
1932,  the  decrease  in  volume  and  value  respectively  being  49,497,330  kilos  (27-06 
per  cent)  and  75,273,054  francs  (16-20  per  cent).  Exports  totalled  269,063,789 
kilos  valued  at  658,348,150  francs  against  206,239,715  kilos  of  a  value  of 
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667,922,436  francs,  indicating  an  advance  of  62,824,074  kilos  (30-46  per  cent) 
in  volume  and  a  decline  of  9,574,286  francs  in  value  (1-43  per  cent).  The  differ- 
ence of  exports  over  imports  left  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  amounting  to 
268,989,265  francs  in  1933  and  203,290,497  francs  in  1932,  an  increase  of 
65,698,768  francs. 

IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  May  18,  1934. — On  May  9  the  Jones-Costigan  sugar  bill  was 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt.  At  the  same  time  a  commission  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  96-degree  raw  sugar  to  1-875  cent  a  pound,  to  be  effective  June  8, 
was  approved.  The  United  States-Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty  gives  the  island 
a  further  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  making  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  1-5  cent  a 
pound. 

The  quotas  contained  in  the  bill,  added  to  those  in  force  in  other  countries, 
bring  more  than  half  of  the  world's  sugar  crop  under  a  restricted  program. 
Economists  and  sugar  brokers  have  estimated  that  world  sugar  production  for 
1933-34  season  will  be  25,695,000  long  tons  of  raw  sugar  values,  53  per  cent  of 
which  will  be  controlled  either  by  governments  or  by  national  sugar  associations. 
Approximately  24  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  is  regulated  by  an  international 
agreement  known  as  the  Chadborne  plan.  Nine  countries,  of  which  Cuba  is  one, 
are  parties  to  this  agreement.  American  continental  and  insular  production  of 
about  5,000,000  long  tons,  raw  sugar  values,  or  over  19  per  cent  of  world  produc- 
tion, will  by  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  come  under  United  States  Government 
direction.  Cuba,  which  is  a  signatory  to  the  Chadborne  agreement,  is  not  included 
among  these  areas  mentioned. 

The  Cuban  quota  of  imports  as  accorded  by  the  United  States  assures  the 
purchase  of  very  close  to  2,000,000  short  tons,  raw  sugar  values.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  "  Cubas  "  from  $2  to  $1.50,  has  had  a 
stabilizing  and  indeed  buoyant  effect  upon  local  trade. 

A  substantial  improvement  in  all  the  main  fields  of  activity  in  Cuba  is 
apparent.  Railway  receipts  for  April,  1934,  show  an  increase  of  approximately 
20  per  cent  over  those  of  April,  1933.  Customs  duties  during  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  were  $4,833,000  against  $3,629,000  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Exports  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  sugar  have 
shown  increased  activity  during  the  last  few  months.  Bank  clearings  in  April 
we  re  $32,121,000  as  against  $26,583,000  in  April,  1933. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  1930  AND  1931 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  May  1,  1934. — Through  the  kindness  and  very  courteous  co- 
operation of  the  Mexican  Department  of  Statistics  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
the  complete  detailed  statistics  of  importations  during  the  calendar  years  1930 
and  1931,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  made  generally  available.  In  spite  of 
being  rather  late,  the  following  summary  has  been  prepared  to  show  at  least  the 
trends  of  trade  and,  in  addition,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  data  for 
succeeding  years  as  they  appear.  In  this  summary,  details  of  which  may  be  had 
by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  values  have  been  left  in  pesos  to  avoid  distortion  in  con- 
version because  of  the  varying  rates  of  exchange  in  those  years,  but  an  approxi- 
mate Canadian  dollar  value  may  be  obtained  by  taking  two-fifths  of  the  peso 
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value.  Weights  are  in  kilograms  or  metric  tons  (2,204-6  pounds).  Commodities 
of  which  the  importations  amounted  to  only  a  few  thousand  pesos  have  generally 
been  omitted. 

SUMMARY  BY  MAIN  HEADINGS 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  1930  amounted  to  350,178,416  pesos  and  in 
1931  to  216,585,416  pesos.  By  the  main  headings  of  the  international  nomen- 
( lature,  for  the  respective  years,  the  totals  in  pesos  were:  live  animals,  1,094.522 
and  918.348;  food  products  and  beverages,  59,937,477  and  28,124,571;  primary 
materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods,  40,641,064  and  27,387,042;  manufac- 
tured products,  247,796,704  and  149,537,392;  gold,  silver,  banknotes,  bonds,  etc., 
659,318  and  10,075,055;  passengers'  baggage  and  household  equipment,  49,331 
and  543,008. 

The  percentage  of  the  most  important  items  of  each  group  were  as  follows 
for  the  years  1930  and  1931  respectively:  cattle,  50-9  per  cent  and  55-7  per  cent; 
horses,  24-2  and  21-4;  poultry,  7-8  and  7-5.  In  the  foodstuffs  and  beverages 
group  the  most  important  items  were:  edible  fats  (mainly  lard),  30-9  per  cent 
in  1930  and  35-7  of  the  group  total  in  1931;  corn,  10  and  4  (reflecting  the  tariff 
increase  of  May,  1931) ;  wheat,  9-9  and  6-8  (decline  also  due  to  tariff  increase)  ; 
and  vegetable  oils,  8-1  and  10-4.  In  the  primary  materials  and  semi-manufac- 
tured group  the  respective  percentages  were:  mineral  oils,  30-3  and  41-9;  woods 
of  all  kinds,  18-4  and  13-5  (again  due  largely  to  tariff  increases) ;  wool,  13  and 
6-3  (due  to  temporarily  reduced  consumption) ;  and  wood-pulp,  5-6  and  6.  In  the 
manufactured  products  group  the  more  important  percentages  were:  machines  and 
mechanisms,  n.o.p.,  and  their  spare  parts,  14-8  per  cent  in  1930  and  14-3  in  1931; 
automobiles  of  all  kinds,  9-6  and  5-8:  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  n.o.p.,  7-6  and 
8-9;  chemical  products,  including  industrial  alcohols,  5-1  and  7-7;  and  electrical 
apparatus  and  machinery,  5-3  and  6-3  per  cent  of  the  group. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN,  1931 

As  in  all  other  years,  the  United  States  was  by  far  the  most  important  sup- 
plier of  Mexican  requirements;  in  1931  the  value  amounted  to  144,559,186  pesos, 
which  was  66-75  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Germany,  although  far  behind, 
was  next  in  importance  as  a  supplier  with  the  value  at  19,494,362  pesos  or  9  per 
cent  of  the  whole;  Great  Britain,  15,638,948  pesos  or  7-2  per  cent;  France. 
11,636,134  pesos  or  5-3  per  cent;  Spain,  4,620,322  pesos  or  2-1  per  cent;  Sweden. 
4,278,048  pesos  or  1-98  per  cent;  Belgium,  2,709,394  pesos  or  1-2  per  cent;  Italy. 
2,140,078  pesos  or  0-99  per  cent;  Switzerland,  2,023,026  pesos  or  0-94  per  cent: 
the  Netherlands,  1,971,680  pesos  or  0-91  per  cent;  Canada,  1,157,058  pesos  or 
0-54  per  cent;  Japan,  1,025,874  pesos  or  0-48  per  cent:  all  other  countries  had 
less  than  1,000,000  pesos  of  exports  to  Mexico. 

As  always,  an  unknown  proportion  of  merchandise  loses  its  identity  by  trim- 
shipment;  this  applies  particularly  to  Canada,  which  has  no  direct  steamship 
connection  with  Mexico,  but  also  in  varying  degree  to  the  trade  from  China, 
Japan,  and  countries  of  lesser  commercial  importance  not  mentioned  above.  One 
of  the  most  important  examples  is  that  of  soda  and  its  compounds,  which  con- 
stitute Canada's  leading  export  to  Mexico,  but  which  appear  in  the  Mexican 
statistics  as  being  at  least  in  part  from  the  United  States. 

POINTS  OF  ENTRY,  1931 

Veracruz,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  continued  as  the  most  important  point  of 
entry  with  a  total  value  of  62,386,671  pesos  or  28-8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  nil 
Mexico's  import  trade  in  1931.    Nuevo  Laredo,  on  the  American  border.  wa3 
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second  in  importance,  the  value  amounting  to  39,991,197  pesos  or  18-4  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Tampico,  oil  port  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  gulf,  was  third  with 
31, 050,544  pesos  or  14-3  per  cent.  Mexico  City  was  the  fourth  most  important 
point  of  entry  with  goods  valued  at  16,073,216  pesos  by  freight  or  7-4  per  cent  of 
the  total  and  a  further  9,622.336  pesos  or  4-4  per  cent  by  post,  thus  making  the 
Mexico  City  Post  Office  the  sixth  in  importance  in  the  whole  republic.  The  fifth 
in  ranking  was  Ciudad  Juarez,  on  the  American  border,  with  10,523,437  pesos 
or  4-8  per  cent  of  the  total.  Other  leading  points  of  entry  were,  in  order  of 
value  of  imports:  Coatzacoalcos  (Puerto  Mexico),  gulf  port  of  entry  to  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  oil  district,  7,349,277  pesos  or  3-4  per  cent;  Piedras 
Negras,  American  border  point,  6,120,770  pesos  or  2-8  per  cent;  Nogales,  rail- 
way port  of  entry  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  5,902,192 
pesos  or  2-7  per  cent;  Progreso,  port  of  Merida  and  the  Yucatan  area,  4,485,933 
pesos  or  2  per  cent;  Mazatlan,  west  coast  port,  3,296,662  pesos  or  1-5  per  cent; 
Manzanillo,  3,211,911  pesos  or  1-48  per  cent;  and  Mexicali,  on  the  American 
border  of  Lower  California,  2,157,509  pesos  or  1  per  cent. 

By  areas  the  percentages  of  the  total  import  trade  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: nearly  49  per  cent  by  ports  on  the  gulf  coast,  over  33  per  cent  through 
American  border  points,  nearly  12  per  cent  direct  to  Mexico  City,  and  slightly 
over  5  per  cent  by  the  Pacific  ports. 

TRADE  OF  HAITI 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  gourde  equals  20  cents  United  States  currency) 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  16,  1934. — The  annual  report  of  the  Financial 
Adviser-Receiver  General  of  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1933, 
indicates  that  that  republic  has  achieved  a  remarkable  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  the  depression  through  which  she,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
has  passed  during  the  previous  three  years.  The  budget  has  been  balanced, 
revenues  have  exceeded  the  budget  estimates,  and  expenditure  has  been  kept 
well  within  the  sums  allotted.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  the 
largest  recorded  since  1928,  amounting  to  8,316,423  gourdes.  The  coffee  crop 
was  the  largest  on  record,  exports  of  sugar  and  sisal  established  new  high 
records,  and  raw  cotton  also  showed  a  satisfactory  increase.  The  value  of 
imports  increased  over  the  previous  year,  giving  evidence  of  improved  conditions 
in  the  country. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

Total  imports  from  all  sources  during  the  period  under  review  amounted 
to  38,333,943  gourdes,  as  compared  with  37,305,551  gourdes  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  The  improved  conditions  noted  above  are  reflected  in  the  larger 
purchases  of  textiles  and  clothing,  which  accounted  for  33-3  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  as  compared  with  an  average  of  25-9  per  cent  during  the  previous 
five  years,  and  also  in  the  decline  in  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  from  30-9 
per  cent  to  20-5  per  cent,  increased  domestic  food  production  replacing  to  a 
large  extent  foodstuffs  previously  purchased  from  abroad. 

The  United  States  continued  to  be  the  largest  shipper  to  Haiti,  although 
the  proportion  of  the  total  imports  supplied  by  that  countrv  declined  from 
67-58  per  cent  in  1931-32  to  62-22  in  1932-33.  The  chief  items  furnished  by 
the  United  States  are  textiles,  foodstuffs,  machinery,  automobiles,  kerosene,  and 
various  manufactured  metal  products.  The  United  Kingdom  came  second  with 
12-70  per  cent,  an  increase  of  3-50  per  cent  over  the  1931-32  period.  The 
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principal  imports  from  this  country  were  textiles,  soap,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment-. Other  countries  participating  in  Haiti's  import  trade  in  order  of  import- 
ance were  as  follows:  France,  Germany,  Japan,  Holland,  Curacao,  and  Belgium. 

NOTES   ON   IMPORTED  COMMODITIES 

(The  figures  are  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1933) 

Agricultural  Machinery,  Tools,  and  Implements.— -Total  imports  amounted  to  350,337 
gourdes,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  147,736,  Germany  95,718,  and  the  United 
States  88,254.  This  trade  is  comprised  chiefly  of  machetes,  hoes,  shovels  and  spades,  ploughs, 
and  harrows.  The  cultivation  of  crops  in  Haiti  has  not  advanced  to  the  point  where  the 
larger  types  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  are  required.  Imports  during  the 
pr<  vious  fiscal  period  amounted  to  286,505  gourdes. 

Automobiles,  Trucks,  and  Accessories. — The  United  States  was  practically  the  sole  shipper 
of  goods  in  this  category.  Total  imports  were  valued  at  1,813,613  gourdes  against  935,709 
gourdes  during  the  previous  year. 

Cement. — Total,  319,799'  gourdes,  supplied  as  follows:  Belgium,  112,602  gourdes;  Ger- 
many, 76,659;  Denmark,  52,341;  Netherlands,  31,674;  Cuba,  22,049;  and  United  States,  21,968 
gourdes. 

Foodstuffs 

Beef,  Mutton,  and  Pork,  Fresh.— Total  imports  of  fresh  meats  amounted  to  30,066 
gourdes,  all  of  which  emanated  from  the  United  States. 

Lard. — The  United  States  supplied  lard  to  the  value  of  966,850  gourdes,  out  of  a  total 
importation  valued  at  969,805  gourdes. 

Pickled  Meats. — Importations  amounted  to  303,319  gourdes,  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  252,799  and  the  United  Kingdom  45,997. 

Meats,  Salted  or  Smoked. — This  item  consists  of  ham  and  bacon,  of  which  there  is  a 
fair  importation,  amounting  to  101,009  gourdes,  supplied  almost  altogether  by  United  States 
packers. 

Fish,  Pickled  or  Smoked. — This  is  a  fairly  important  trade,  amounting  to  941,559  gourdes, 
of  which  the  United  States  is  shown  as  supplying  799,470  gourdes  and  Canada  138,143.  It  is 
probable  that  a  good  deal  larger  proportion  of  the  fish  in  this  category  originates  in  Canada 
than  the  trade  figures  indicate.  , 

Fish,  Salted  or  Dried. — Total  imports  amounted  to  516,447  gourdes,  originating  according 
to  the  trade  returns  as  follows:  United  States,  398,885;  Canada,  42,115;  Norway,  37,468; 
Bahamas,  17,542;  and  Netherlands,  14,593  gourdes. 

Flour  of  Wheat. — The  flour  trade  is  important,  amounting  during  the  period  under 
review  to  11,362,903  kilos  valued  at  2,866,115  gourdes,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  2,775,370  gourdes,  and  Canada  with  the  balance.  The  imports  during  this  period  are. 
however,  hardly  to  be  considered  normal,  as  the  following  figures  will  show:  imports  1929-30, 
19,876,285  kilos  ^7,629,613  gourdes);  1930-31,  23,531,174  kilos  (6,644,975);  and  1931-32, 
19,941,336  kilos  (4,965,715  gourdes).  Three  factors  affect  flour  importation,  viz:  (1)  purchas- 
ing power;  (2)  local  foodstuffs  production;  and"  (3)  the  new  import  duties  on  flour,  which 
are  on  a  sliding  scale  and  vary  with  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago.  These  three  factors  all 
combined  to  reduce  the  normal  flour  importations  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Other  Foodstuffs. — The  following  other  foodstuffs  were  imported  during  this  period  to 
the  extent  shown:  onions  and  garlic  (figures  in  gourdes),  62,713;  potatoes,  83,280;  rice. 
313.251;  refined  sugar,  49,225;  vermicelli  and  macaroni,  20,311;  butter,  233,446;  oleo- 
margarine and  butter  substitutes,  203,319;  cheese,  99,863;  canned  fish,  28,277;  canned  fruit, 
18,020;  canned  meats,  67,274;  canned  vegetables,  15,983;  confectionery,  129,626;  condensed, 
malted,  and  fresh  milk,  69,963;  pickles  and  sauces,  14,687.  The  only  items  included  in  the 
above  in  which  Canada  participated  to  any  extent  were  butter  (5,272  gourdes)  and  canned 
fruit  (2,081  gourdes). 

Other  Manufactured  Goods 

Hats  and  Caps.— Total  imports,  229,985  gourdes,  originated  as  follows:  Italy,  69.570; 
France,  61,255;  United  Kingdom,  33,817;  United  States,  26,800  gourdes.  Smaller  quantities 
came  from  Switzerland,  Japan,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers. — Total  imports,  330,574  gourdes:  United  States.  200.4,">7 : 
Czechoslovakia,  49,669;  France,  39,996;  Italy,  8,734;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  8.301  gourdes. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. — Fairly  large  quantities  of  goods  included  in  this  category 
are  imported,  such  as  bars,  beams,  rods,  plates,  and  sheets  of  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  mal- 
leable cast  iron,  388,614  gourdes;  kitchen  utensils  of  cast  iron,  76.057;  kitchen  utensils  oi 
wrought  iron  or  malleable  cast  iron,  61,282;  kitchen  utensils  enamelled ,  349,848 ;  nails  and  lacks. 
126.980;  and  barbed  wire,  9.638  gourdes.  Goods  in  this  category  are  supplied  largely  by  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium. 
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EXPORTS 

The  principal  exports  from  Haiti  in  order  of  importance  are:  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  sisal;  these  four  commodities  alone  accounted  during  the  period  under 
review  for  94-86  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  the  country,  an  increase  of 
2-10  per  cent  over  the  previous  twelve-month  period. 

Coffee. — The  crop  during  the  1932-33  period  was  the  largest  on  record,  exports  reaching 
a  total  of  41,745,766  kilos,  or  nearly  10,000,000  kilos  over  the  previous  ten-year  average.  It 
is  also  understood  that  an  unusually  large  carry-over  existed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
France,  as  usual,  took  the  largest  portion,  purchasing  to  the  value  of  23,665,261  gourdes. 
Denmark  was  the  second  largest  buyer  with  3,793,683  gourdes,  followed  by  Belgium,  3,288.244; 
Italy,  2,997,370;  Spain,  916,010;  and  the  Netherlands,  620,439  gourdes;  and  smaller  quan- 
tities to  the  United  States,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

Cotton. — Cotton  is  the  second  in  importance  among  Haitian  exports,  amounting  in  value 
during  the  year  to  4,634,860  gourdes  as  compared  with  4,062,261  during  the  previous  twelve- 
month period.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  buyer,  taking  cotton  to  the  value  of 
2,992,260  gourdes,  followed  by  France  with  1,394,274  gourdes  and  Germany  with  207,713 
gourdes.    Some  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  cake  is  also  exported. 

Sugar. — Raw  sugar  exports  amounted  to  2,193,623  gourdes,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
took  1,837,047  gourdes  and  the  United  States  295,115.  There  is  one  refinery  in  the  country, 
which  produces  sugar  chiefly  for  home  consumption;  exports  during  the  year  amounted  to 
28,006  gourdes  in  value. 

Sisal. — Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  production  and 
export  of  sisal,  and  a  record  was  reached  during  the  year  when  a  total  of  3,737,057  kilos  was 
exported,  practically  all  of  which  was  absorbed  by  the  United  States.  Canada,  however,  took 
184,528  kilos  valued  at  63,500  gourdes. 

Other  exports  include  logwood,  valued  at  653,560  gourdes  compared  with  817,086  in 
1931-32,  and  an  average  annual  value  of  3.331.037  during  the  seventeen  years  of  the  receiver- 
ship; canned  pineapples,  634,869  gourdes;  goatskins  valued  at  277,538  gourdes;  and  cacao 
valued  at  227,382  gourdes.  Small  quantities  of  honey,  turtle  shells,  corn  and  cashew  nuts 
and  bananas  make  up  the  balance  of  Haitian  exports. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC'S  EXPORT  TRADE 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  under 
date  May  22,  1934,  that  a  report  covering  exports  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1934  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  the  value  of  commodities  exported.  Sugar, 
syrup,  and  sugar  cane  amounts  to  approximately  69  per  cent  of  the  total,  while 
cacao  and  coffee  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 

Exports  from  January  to  March  of  all  products  totalled  $4,702,000;  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  were  valued  at  $3,006,000. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  jack  and  mattress  chain 
and  other  similar  chain  of  iron  or  steel  wire,  plated,  coated,  or  galvanized  or 
not  (at  present  20  per  cent  ad  valorem),  as  well  as  on  certain  articles  of  iron  or 
steel  wholly  or  mainly  of  wire,  plated,  coated,  or  galvanized  or  not  (at  present 
mostly  10  per  cent  ad  valorem)  ;  for  a  reduction  in  the  import  duty  on  refined 
borax  (at  present  20  per  cent  ad  valorem) ;  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list  of 
silicon  and  alloys  or  mixtures  thereof  containing  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of 
silicon  (at  present  apparently  10  per  cent  ad  valorem) ;  and  for  the  amendment 
of  the  order  allowing  drawback  in  respect  of  certain  billets  of  steel  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hollow  mining  drill  steel. 

The  committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations in  respect  of  the  applications  previously  advertised  for  the  addition 
to  the  free  list  of  barytes,  dry  earth  colours,  and  certain  alloys  or  mixtures  of 
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calcium  and  silicon  or  of  calcium,  silicon,  and  iron.  These  applications  were 
referred  bo  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  November  18,  1933,  and  of 
March  3.  1934. 

Duties  under  the  Import  Duties  Act  apply  to  products  of  countries  outside 
the  British  Empire.  Canadian  products  are,  by  the  Canada-United  Kingdom 
Trade  Agreement,  1932,  in  force  for  five  years,  guaranteed  exemption  from  the 
Import  Duties  Act. 

Bacon  Certificates  for  the  United  Kingdom 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  that 
certain  London  importing  firms  have  complained  of  difficulty  which  they  have 
encountered  in  clearing  shipments  of  bacon  imported  from  Canadian  packers 
due  to  the  fact  that  original  certificates  of  origin  are  not  promptly  available. 
The  certificate  of  origin  in  this  case  is  the  form  signed  by  a  veterinary  inspector 
of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  bacon 
has  been  salted,  pickled  or  otherwise  cured  in  Canada  and  is  from  pigs  bred  in 
Canada.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  through  the  shippers  sending  a  duplicate  of 
this  certificate  of  origin  to  the  importers  and  passing  the  original  through  the 
shipping  company.  There  are  no  Canadian  regulations  which  would  interfere 
with  the  Canadian  packers  sending  the  original  certificate  of  origin  direct  to 
the  importers,  and  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  advises  that  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty  referred  to.  In  order 
to  avoid  inconvenience  and  delay  and  the  risk  of  loss  due  to  deterioration  of 
bacon  being  held  up  in  store,  exporters  should  therefore  send  the  original  cer- 
tificate of  origin  direct  to  the  importers  by  mail  with  the  bill  of  lading,  invoice 
and  shipping  documents.  Duplicates,  if  necessary,  may  accompany  the  trans- 
portation papers. 

Irish  Free  State  Export  Bounties  on  Poultry  and  Eggs 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin,  writes  that 
the  Irish  Free  State  has  announced,  effective  as  from  May  14,  that  the  export 
bounty  on  all  classes  of  dead  poultry  is  to  be  increased  by  2d.  per  pound,  making 
the  amounts  5d.  per  pound  on  turkeys,  4d.  per  pound  on  guinea  fowl,  and  5^d. 
per  pound  on  other  poultry.  The  export  bounty  on  eggs'  of  all  kinds  has  be"en 
increased  by  2s.  per  great  hundred  (120),  thus  making  the  new  bounties  range 
from  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  per  great  hundred.  The  announcement  states  it  is  esti- 
mated the  increased  prices  resulting  from  these  additional  bounties,  which 
will  be  obtained  by  Irish  Free  State  producers  for  the  quantities  sold  on  the 
home  and  export  markets,  will  reach  £500,000. 

Irish  Free  State  Tariff  Changes 

An  Irish  Free  State  Financial  Resolution,  effective  May  10,  1934,  altered 
rates  of  duty  on  many  articles,  including  the  following,  for  which  former  and 
new  rates  are  shown.  The  absence  of  a  preferential  column  under  the  new  rate 
means  that  the  preferential  rates  on  the  goods  affected  have  been  dropped: — 


Boots,  wholly  or  mainly  rubber,  rubber  proofed 
or  rubber  coated  material,  or  combination 
of  foregoing  when  length  from  heel  to  toe 
over  9  inches  per  boot 

Foregoing,  smaller  (excluding  infants')  per  boot 

Footwear,  wholly  or  mainly  of  leather  (exclud- 
ing infants'),  also  soles,  heels,  uppers,  and 
shaped  parts  thereof  ad  val. 

Other  footwear  (excluding  infants')  and  shaped 
soles,  heels,  uppers  and  parts  thereof 

ad  val. 


New  Rate  Old  Rate 

Full  Pref. 


2s. 

2s. 

2s. 

9d. 

9d. 

9d. 

30% 

30% 

25% 

20% 

20% 

15% 
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New  Rate  Old  Rate 

Domestic    hollowware.    rainwater    gutters  and 

pipes,    buckets,    cans,    pails',    refuse  bins. 

mainly  of  galvanized  wrought  iron  or  gal- 
vanized steel  ad  val. 

External    water   pipes   and    connections,  sash 

weights,  desk,  seat,  table,  and  lamp  and 

street    standards,    smoke    and  ventilation 

pipes,     hand-operated     water-pumps,  and 

similar  articles  of  cast-iron  ad  val. 

Guards,   baskets,  trays,  ladles,   cages,  frames, 

muzzles,  screens,  whisks,  and  some  other 

articles  of  iron  or  steel  wire  ..  ..ad  val. 
Sieves,  riddles  and  riddling  screens  of  metal  or 

wood  ad  val. 

Disinfectants,  insecticides,  vermicides,  vermini- 

cides,  fungicides  ad  val. 

Photographic  prints  and  slides  (except  technical 

or  scientific)  ad  val. 

Golf  clubs  and  tennis  racquets  ad  val. 

Filled  shot-gun  cartridges  ad  val. 

Sparking  plug  parts  (except  copper  washers) 

per  article 

Sodium  carbonate  (in  crystalline  form),  p.  cwt. 
Bedding,  excluding  mattresses  and  bedding  of 

rubber  ad  val. 

Component  parts  of  pianos  for  assembly,  ad  val. 
Articles  of  aluminium  or  an  aluminium  alloy 

ad  val. 

Canned   fish    (not   including   fish   paste) :  If 

weight  of  container  and  contents  does  not 

exceed  one  pound  per  can 

Same,  exceeding  one  pound  per  lb. 

Fish,  kippered  or  smoked  per  lb. 

Fish,  filleted  and  parts  thereof  per  lb. 

Vegetable  soups  

Soups,    other,    excluding    highly  concentrated 

essences  or  extracts  per  cwt. 

Egg  powders  and  substitutes,  dried  eggs  and 

egg  yolk  paste  

Strawberries,     gooseberries,     damsons,  plums, 

raspberries,     blackberries,     currants  and 

greengages,  canned  in  syrup  per  lb. 

Other  sweetened  canned  fruits  per  lb. 

Union  of  South  Africa  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writes 
under  date  April  24,  1934,  that,  with  reference  to  the  recent  announcement  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1577  (April  21,  1934)  regarding  South 
African  customs  duties,  a  further  list  has  now  been  received,  in  which  a  consider- 
able number  of  reductions  in  customs  duties  are  proposed.  These  will  in  all  prob- 
ability come  into  effect  some  time  towards  the  beginning  of  June.  The  most 
important  of  these,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  are  wire  gauze,  mosquito 
and  fly;  stoves  and  ranges  for  industrial  purposes;  and  electric  parts  for  the 
manufacture  of  electric  stoves,  on  all  of  which  the  duty  is  reduced  from  20  per 
cent  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Of  interest  to  elastic  web  manufacturers,  it  is  also  noticed  that  elastic  and 
webbing,  when  imported  into  South  Africa  for  manufacturing  purposes,  will  be 
given  a  rebate  of  the  duty  paid. 

The  other  items  on  which  reductions  are  proposed  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

French  Import  Licence  Tax  on  Apples 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1565 
(January  27,  1934),  page  137,  regarding  the  imposition  of  the  licence  tax  on 
imports  of  apples  into  France,  Mr.  Hercule  Bam',  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris, 
has  cabled  that  a  degree  published  May  31,  1934,  effective  from  June  1.  has 
increased  the  import  licence  tax  on  apples  from  40  francs  to  60  francs  per  100 
kilos  gross  weight. 
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French  Quotas  on  Apples  and  Cheese 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1579 
(May  5,  1934),  page  754,  Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris, 
writes  under  date  May  22  that  .the  quota  allotted  to  Canada  for  the  import  oil 
apples  into  France  between  April  1  and  June  30,  1934,  has  been  fixed  at  2,400 
metric  quintals  (528,000  pounds). 

Under  a  decree  of  April  24,  1934,  the  total  quota  of  cheese  for  all  countries 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1934  was  fixed  at  35,000  metric  quintals,  of  which 
1,600  quintals  (352,000  pounds)  has  been  allotted  to  "other  countries"  (i.e. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  5 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  5,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  May  28,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Umcial 

ijroia  .rarity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

xSanii  txSiZe 

M.ay  28 

June  5 

.1407 

$  .1901 

$  .1894 

5 

.1390 

.2338 

.2331 

3 

.0072 

.0125 

.0120 

7 

 Krone 

.0296 

.0416 

.0416 

34 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2266 

.2245 

2l 

Finland  , 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0227 

.0225 

4£ 

 Franc 

.0392 

.  0658 

.0657 

2| 

.2382 

.3915 

.3763 

4 

 Pound 

4.8666 

5.0797 

5 . 0242 

2 

. .  .  .Drachma 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

 Guilder 

.4020 

.6765 

.6748 

2h 

.1749 

.2993 

.2991 

Italy  

.0526 

.0849 

.0860 

3 

 Dinar 

.0176 

.0229 

.0226 

7 

.2680 

.2551 

.2524 

3h 

.0442 

.0467  , 

.0465 

rr  1 

.0060 

.0102 

.0101 

6 

 Peseta 

.  1930 

.  1365 

.1363 

6 

.2680 

.2618 

.2592 

.1930 

.3247 

.3237 

2 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9975 

.9969 

11 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.2394 

.2442 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0848 

.0847 

.1217 

.  1072 

.1072 

~4i 

.9733 

.6184 

.6180 

4 

Mexico  

 Peso 

.4985 

.2781 

.2786 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2194 

.2393 

6 

Venezuela  

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.3192 

.3090 

1.0342 

.8030 

.8000 

1.0000 

.9985 

.9979 

 Dollar 

.3653 

.3601 

 Rupee 

.3650 

.3820 

.3798 

3* 

.  .  .  >  ..  ..Yen 

.4985 

.3017 

.2994 

3.65 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.6799 

.6780 

44 

 Dollar 

.3280 

.3265 

Siam  

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4688 

.4735 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.  5960 

.5931 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1 . 0603 

1.0487 

 Pound 

4.8666 

5.0897 

5.0342 

Other  British  West  Indies . Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0603 

1.0487 

 Franc 

.0392 

.0662 

.  0658 

.0392 

.0662 

.0658 

Australia  

 Pound 

4.8666 

4 . 0638 

4.0193 

Egypt.  .   .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5 . 2099 

5.1530 

New  Zealand .  .  . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.0801 

4.0355 

 Pound 

4 . 8666 

5.0860 

5.0304 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Xo. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Fish  

Sardines  in  Tomato  Sauce  

Seed  Potatoes  

Miscellaneous — 

Men's  Socks  and  Ladies'  Stock- 
ings. 

Hockey  Skates  

Tropical  Tennis  Racket  Gut .... 

Kleenex-type  Facial  Tissues  

Scalp  and  Hair  Lotions,  Beauty 

Soaps  and  Perfumery. 
Glass  Bottles  for  Soft  Drinks .... 

Crown  Corks  

Theatrical  Scenery  

Fish  Oil  

Fishmeal  

Fishmeal  

Printing  and  Blotting  Papers  and 

Cardboard. 

Wall  Papers  

Pulp  wood  

Lumber    (Douglas    Fir,  Rough 

Merchantable). 
Kastern  ( 'anadian  White  Pine.  .  . 

White  Pine  

Used   Singer   Sewing  Machine 

Heads. 

Locks    (Brass    and    Nickel)  for 
Trunks  and  Bags. 


470 
471 
472 

473 

474 
475 

476 
477 

478 
479 
ISO 
482 
483 
484 
485 

486 
1ST 
iss 

480 
I!)!) 
491 

492 


Genoa,  Italy  

Hongkong  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Durban,  South  Africa. .  .  . 


Vienna,  Austria. . . . 
Singapore,  Straits 
ments. 

Hongkong  

Hongkong  


Settle- 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Genoa,  Italy  

I  ramburg,  Germany  

The  Hague,  Holland.  .  .  . 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  . . 


Bat  a  via,  Java. .  . 
Stel tin,  Germany 
Lima,  Peru  


Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

A geney. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Buenos  Aires,  Argent  ina 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Hongkong  


Batavia.  Java 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Miscellaneous — Concluded. 

Galvanized  Hexagon  Wire  Net- 
ting. 

Nail  N\  ire  and  W  ire  for  Drawing. 

Brass  and  Iron  Wood  Screws. .  .  . 

Carriage  Bolts  and  Nuts  

Hardware,  Chemicals,  Pharma- 
ceuticals, Stationery  Lines. 

Acids:  Hydrochloric,  Sulphuric, 
Muriatic,  Acetic. 

493 

494 
495 
496 
497 

498 

Batavia,  Java  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. .  . 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95.  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  15;  Duchess  of  York,  June  22;  Montclare, 
July  4;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  July  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  White  Star  Line.  June  24; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  6. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  June  15;  Beaverburn,  June  22;  Beaverford,  June  29;  Beaver- 
dale,  July  6;  Beaverbrae,  July  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  June  15;  Alaunia,  June  22 
— both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  June  14;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  21:  Man- 
chester Producer,  June  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  July  5;  Manchester  Commerce.  July  12 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Cunard-Donaldson  Line.  June 
16;  Nortonian,  Dominion  Line,  July  7. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  June  27. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  June  lt5;  Airthria,  June  22;  Athenia,  June  29;  Sulairia,  July  6 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
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To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  June  20;  Kelso,  July  11— both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  June  15;  Cairnmona,  June  29; 
Cairnross,  July  13 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  June  10;  Lord  Londonderry,  June  22 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  June  22;  Beaverford,  June  29;  Beaverdale,  July  6 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Kings  County,  June  30;  Evanger,  July  13 — both  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  June  22;  Brant  County,  July  7 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  June  15;  Beaverbrae,  July  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Frank- 
furt (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  July  6. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  June  14;  Vallarsa,  June  23;  Valle- 
luce,  June  2G — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Sparreholm,  June  12;  Lagaholm,  June  28 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
June  22. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  11  and  25. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
June  14;  Chomedy,  June  28— both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
June  15  and  30. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) . — Lady  Rodney,  June  13;  Oavelier  (does  not  call  ait  Hamilton  or  Nassau).  Juno 
22;  Lady  Somers,  June  27;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  6 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  America  Line,  June  15; 
Tercero,  Internaitional  Freighting  Corp.,  June  16. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A- steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthlv 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National,  June  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National,  June  29. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Towerbridge,  Juno  1 ;  Cairn- 
valona  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  June  25 — both  Elder- 
Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  16  and  30;  Empress  of  Australia,  June  21 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  June  12;   Newfoundland,  June  30 — both  Furncss  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  June  17  and  July  15;  Westernland,  July  29 — both  Rod  Star 
Lino  (call  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Juno  21. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierrc-Miquelon. — Nova  Scotia,  Furnoss  Lino,  Juno  12; 
Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Juno  18;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.', 
Juno  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  11;  Lady  Nelson,  June  25; 
Lady  Hawkins,  July  9 — all  Canadian  National 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Juno  20  and  July  5. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  June  11;  Cavolirr 
June  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss.  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  Juno  20. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
June  18;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  2 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong.  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverwalnut,  June 
20;  Siamese  Prince,  July  4;  Silverteak,  July  18 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gourko,  June  15;  Borodino,  July  11 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  15;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  29 
—both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Olancho,  June  14;  Choluteca,  June  21 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland,  American  and  Indian  Line,  June  16. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  June  24;  Heian  Maru,  July  13 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  June  24;  Talthybius,  July  15 
 both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar) ;  Bellingham  (does  not  call  at  Hong- 
kong), Tacoma  Oriental  SIS.  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki) June  12;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  June  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki)' July  14;'  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays 
Harbour,  June  20;  Shelton,  July  20 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Iloilo,  Cebu  and 

T^I  3.  C3.SS3.lO 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  July  10. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverguava,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  14. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  20;  Aorangi,  July  18 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  June  18;  Golden 
Cross.  July  18— both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  June 
25:  Waikawa,  July  22 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping 

To^London  and  Liverpool. -^Sacramento  Valley,  Reapdon  Smith  Line.  June  14. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Pioneer,  June  11;  Pacific  Shipper,  June  25;  Pacific  Ranger, 
July  9;  Pacific  Reliance,  July  23— all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America  (calls  at  King- 
ston 'and  St.  Thomas),  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Aug.  4. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  July  14;  Balboa,  Aug.  2 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Fella,  Empire  Shipping  Co..  June  30. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) .— Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  June  16. 

To  Cape  Town.  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques.— A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town.  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta.— -Mapia,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  22.  # 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal.  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico.— Point  Anoka.  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  July  4. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires.— Br andanger,  June  14;  Gisla.  July  23— 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool— Modavia,  June  13;  Gregalia,  June  26— both  Balfour  Guthrie 
&  Co.  (call  at  Glasgow);  Pacific  Shipper  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line,  June  25.  „ 

To  United  Kingdom,  Ports.— Atlantic  City,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd..  June  lo:  Gothic 
Star  (calls  at  Continental  ports),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  June  27;  Hmdanaer.  Canadian 
Shipping  Co.,  June  26. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  June  28.  . 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Cuzco,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  late  Juno. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See  also  Netherlands 
India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Pa  in.  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Ro3-al  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territoiy  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  covers  Germany— except  the 
.  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office-^8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  60  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (Thia 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Ro3'al  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya    Colony.)     Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square.  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.     (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liver-pool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:   Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.) 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  EASTERN  GROUP  OF  THE  BRITISH 

WEST  INDIES 

W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  May  29,  1934. — Reports  now  being  published  covering  the 
trade  of  these  islands  for  1933  all  indicate  a  decided  improvement  in  business 
conditions.  A  hurricane  which  passed  over  the  southern  coastal  district  of 
Trinidad  inflicted  severe  damage  on  the  cocoanut  estates  and  oilfields;  but 
weather  conditions,  on  the  whole,  were  favourable.  The  Leeward  Islands  are 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  hurricanes  of  1928  and  1930.  Although  prices  of  the 
leading  agricultural  products,  sugar,  cocoa,  cocoanuts,  cotton,  spices,  etc.,  are  all 
well  below  1928-29  levels,  as  a  result  of  a  record  crop  of  sugar  in  the  sugar- 
producing  islands  and  economies  in  production,  most  of  the  estates  operated  at 
a  profit.  These  improving  conditions  led  to  larger  imports  and  increased  gov- 
ernment revenues  with  the  result  that  surpluses  and  balanced  budgets  are  (lie 
rule  and  not  the  exception  as  in  recent  years. 

TRINIDAD 

Trinidad,  the  largest  and  most  important  commercially  of  all  the  islands 
in  this  territory,  in  addition  (o  agricultural  products  is  the  leading  producer  of 
crude  oil  in  the  British  Empire.  Oil  and  oil  products  accounted  for  52*13  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports — 9,561,000  barrels  of  crude  being  mined  against 
10,124,000  in  1932.    Most  of  the  oil  was  sold  locally  and  exported  as  bunker 
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fuel;  the  remainder  was  sold  as  gasoline  in  the  United  Kingdom,  exported  as  crude 
oil  to  be  refined  in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  converted  into  road  oils, 
kerosene,  etc.    Due  to  heavy  rains  during  the  growing  season  and  favourable 
weather  during  the  harvest  period,  120,763  tons  of  sugar  were  produced  last 
year— a  record  for  this  colony.    World  prices  of  sugar  are  still  very  low,  but 
colonial  sugars  have  sold  in  Empire  markets  at  slightly  better  prices  than  in 
the  previous  year,  and  as  a  result  of  this  Empire  preference  the  sugar  industry 
was  able  to  show  a  profit.   Another  record  sugar  crop  is  estimated  for  this  year. 
Cocoa  is  in  many  ways  a  more  important  product  to  this  colony  than  sugar 
since  the  estates  are  owned  and  controlled  locally  and  all  profits  are  spent  in 
the  colony.    For  several  years  the  cocoa  industry  has  been  suffering  due  to 
over-production  in  West  Africa  and  resulting  low  prices  and  from  the  effects  of 
witchbroom,  a  disease  which  is  seriously  affecting  the  local  production.    As  a 
result,  the  value  of  the  exports  (£550,000)  was  the  lowest  of  any  year  in  the 
present  century.   In  spite  of  its  present  serious  condition,  the  development  of  a 
witchbroom-resisting  type  of  cocoa  in  Ecuador  affords  hope  that  the  menace 
may  be  stayed,  and  the  chief  cocoa-producing  countries  are  endeavouring  to 
formulate  a  restriction  policy  with  a  view  to  raising  prices.   The  exportation  of 
cocoanuts  increased  from  51,000,000  to  68,000,000  nuts;  exports  of  coffee  and 
citrus  fruit  fell  off,  but  with  new  orchards  coming  into  bearing  the  colony  will 
soon  be  a  large  producer  of  citrus;  20,000  crates  have  been  packed  so  far  this 
year  and  a  crop  of  50,000  crates  is  expected  for  next  year.   During  the  past  two 
years  trial  shipments  of  bananas  have  been  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  with 
considerable  success;  recently  these  shipments  have  averaged  4,000  stems  per 
month.    This  colony,  along  with  other  banana  producers  in  the  territory,  has 
entered  into  a  contract  to  ship  bananas  to  Canada,  and  the  first  shipment  was 
forwarded  last  week.    It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  300,000  banana 
plants  in  Trinidad  at  present  and  planting  is  proceeding  very  quickly,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  exports  will  exceed  1,000,000  stems  within  the  next  few  years. 
Panama  disease  is  prevalent,  however,  but  by  close  supervision  and  small  scat- 
tered plantings  it  is  hoped  to  keep  the  disease  in  check.    Bananas  wall  be  a 
valuable  secondary  crop  and  an  important  source  of  revenue  for  the  small 
planters. 

In  spite  of  extraordinary  expenses  due  to  the  hurricane  which  swept  this 
island  on  June  27,  1933  (the  last  previously  reported  hurricane  was  in  1810)  7 
the  colony  showed  a  surplus  of  £49,000  on  the  year's  operations.  Of  this  sur- 
plus £45,000  were  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  now  stands  at 
£555,624.  The  actual  public  debt  at  the  end  of  December,  1933,  amounted  to 
£4,001,233,  and  the  market  value  of  investments  held  on  behalf  of  the  various 
sinking  funds  for  repayment  of  the  debt  amounted  to  £1,250,260  on  that  date. 

Last  year  this  colony  commenced  the  construction  of  a  Central  Water 
Scheme  to  supply  all  the  leading  cities  in  the  island  with  pure  water.  A  large 
artificial  lake  is  being  formed  to  deliver  5,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
Funds  for  the  construction  of  this  water  system,  estimated  to  cost  between 
$5,000,000  and  $7,000,000,  have  been  obtained  by  a  bond  issue  sold  in  part 
locally  and  in  London.  The  colony  also  has  under  consideration  the  construc- 
tion of  a  deep-water  harbour  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,000  from  funds  advanced  by 
the  British  Government,  interest-free  during  the  period  of  and  for  a  year  after 
construction.  Tenders  are  to  be  called  for  this  work  early  next  month  and 
work  commenced  in  September  or  October.  These  two  large  public  works  will 
take  care  of  the  local  unemployment  problem  and  put  a  large  amount  of  money 
into  circulation,  which  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  improved  retail  sales.  Apart 
from  the  immediate  benefits  of  these  two  undertakings,  they  indicate  the  faith 
of  the  local  business  community  and  government  in  the  ability  of  this  colony 
to  adjust  its  present  problems  and  to  again  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
islands  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
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BARBADOS 

Barbados,  a  flat  densely  populated  coral  island,  depends  entirely  on  the 
production  of  sugar.  In  spite  of  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  world  markets  for 
this  commodity  during  recent  years,  the  colony  of  Barbados  shows  less  evidence 
of  having  been  through  a  serious  depression  than  any  of  the  other  colonies  irt 
this  group.  This  is  largely  due. to  the  frugality  of  the  small  estate  owners  who* 
built  up  sufficient  reserves  in  prosperous  times  to  carry  them  through  the  lean 
years.  A  record  sugar  crop  of  116,667  tons  was  produced  in  1933  (96,203  tons 
sugar  and  20,4,64  tons  or  61,940  puncheons  of  fancy  molasses).  The  molasses 
was  sold  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  sugar  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Prices  were  low,  but  owing  to  economical  and  efficient 
operation  and  the  British  preferential  tariff  most  of  the  producers  showed  a 
profit.  Due  to  a  curtailment  in  Canadian  lumbering  operations  and  in  New- 
foundland's lumbering,  fishing,  and  mining  operations,  there  was  a  heavy  carry- 
over of  molasses  from  1932.  As  a  result  of  this  surplus,  a  restriction  scheme 
was  inaugurated  which,  owing  in  part  to  an  increase  in  demand,  proved  success- 
ful. This  year,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  men  employed  in  logging  opera- 
tions in  Canada,  the  demand  for  fancy  molasses  has  been  very  brisk  and  70,000 
puncheons  have  already  been  contracted  for  at  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  gallon 
over  the  former  price  of  14  cents  per  gallon. 

Due  to  ideal  weather,  heavy  rains  during  the  growing  season — June  to 
January — and  dry  weather  during  the  harvesting  season — January  to  May — 
another  record  crop  is  being  produced  this  year.  It  is  estimated  that  116,000 
tons,  practically  the  same  as  last  year,  will  be  made — 90.000  tons  as  sugar  and 
26,000  tons  as  fancy  molasses.  Prices  of  sugar  have  weakened  recently  and  the 
planter  is  now  receiving  $1.80  per  100  pounds  against  $2  earlier  in  the  year.  This 
sugar  is  moving  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  part  to  Canada  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  change  in  the  United  Kingdom  sugar  preferences.  Early  in  1932  the 
United  Kingdom  granted  two  further  preferences  on  colonial  sugars  as  distinct 
from  Empire  sugars.  The  first  additional  preference  of  Is.  per  cwt.  applied  to  all 
colonial  sugars  imported  and  raised  the  general  preference  to  4s.  8-8d.  per  cwt., 
which  in  practice  works  out  to  approximately  $1-018  per  100  pounds.  The 
second  preference  of  Is.  per  cwt.  applied  in  fiscal  year  1933-34  to  300,000  tons 
of  colonial  sugar  only,  and  the  quotas  for  the  various  sugar-producing  colonies 
were  allotted  on  a  production  basis  and  varied  from  year  to  year  with  the  size  of 
the  crop.  As  the  Canadian  preference  amounts  to  $1  per  100  pounds,  it  was  felt 
that  these  additional  preferences  would  not  divert  West  Indian  sugars  from  Can- 
ada and  from  the  steamship  lines  operating  between  Canadian  and  West  Indian 
ports  since  the  second  preference  was  handled  by  means  of  warrants  which  could 
be  sold  to  producers  more  favourably  situated  to  ship  to  the  United  Kingdom 
markets.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar,  the  sugar  was  diverted  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Canada-West 
Indies  trade  accordingly  was  seriously  affected.  To  meet  this  situation,  the  recent 
British  budget  restored  the  general  preference  on  colonial  sugars  to  the  1932  level, 
3s.  8-8d.  per  cwt.,  and  added  a  special  preference  of  3s.  per  cwt.  on  360,000  tons 
of  colonial  sugars.  Quotas  have  been  fixed  for  the  sugar-producing  colonics  in 
every  case  higher  than  the  quotas  under  the  former  preferences  and  the  net  gain 
to  the  producers  is  increased.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement,  West  Indian  sugar 
is  moving  to  Canada  now  in  substantial  quantities.  These  changes  in  (he  United 
Kingdom  tariff  affect  the  entire  colonial  Empire,  and  in  this  territory  especially 
affect  the  following  sugar-producing  colonies:  Trinidad.  Barbados,  British 
Guiana,  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Antigua,  and  St.  Lucia.  (The  preferences  mentioned 
above  relate  to  sugar  of  96  degrees  polarization.  On  oilier  degrees,  the  prefer- 
ence is  graduated  in  proporl ion.) 
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As  a  result  of  the  larger  sugar  erops  of  the  past  two  years,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  colony  of  Barbados  is  very  sound.  Since  1927-28  a  surplus  has 
been  shown  every  year  and  the  Treasury  balance  has  increased  to  £71,850.  The 
surplus  on  the  financial  year  1933-34  amounted  to  £38,784,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  remove  the  customs  surtax  of  10  per  cent.  This,  however,  has  been  continued 
for  another  year,  to  cover  certain  hospital  improvements,  etc.  Debt  charges 
were  reduced  during  the  year  by  the  refunding  of  a  bond  issue  at  3^  per  cent 
against  a  former  rate  of  5-4-  per  cent.  The  volume  of  business  transacted  by 
local  merchants  has  recently  increased,  and  the  credit  standing  of  the  retailers 
has  not  been  as  seriously  affected  by  the  flood  of  low-priced  merchandise  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  other  units  of  this  territory,  where  in  many  instances  prices 
have  been  driven  so  low  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  cover  the  overhead 
expenses  and  several  failures  have  resulted.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  piece- 
goods  at  6  cents  per  yard  and  hosiery  at  4  cents  a  pair  and  still  show  a  profit. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS 

The  colony  of  the  Windward  Islands  is  composed  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia,  and  certain  small  dependent  islands.  These  islands  are  all  of  vol- 
canic origin  and  as  such  depend  for  the  most  part  on  the  production  of  orchard 
crops,  spices,  etc.  A  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  grown  in  St.  Vincent  and  St. 
Lucia  in  the  river  valleys;  but  cocoa,  limes,  nutmegs,  cotton,  arrowroot,  and 
bananas  are  the  chief  crops.  Grenada,  the  largest  producer  of  spices  in  this 
territory,  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  low  prevailing  prices  of  cocoa  and 
nutmegs;  however,  the  price  of  Grenada  cocoa  has  recently  strengthened  to  7| 
cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Canadian  and  United  States  ports,  which  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  low  price  of  5$  cents  which  was  current  last  year  but  still  well 
below  those  of  1925-29. 

Owing  to  unusually  heavy  rains  in  1933,  there  will  be  a  short  crop  of  cocoa 
in  1934,  which  is  being  offset  in  part  by  increased  prices  owing  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  world  cocoa  situation  and  to  better  grading  methods  which  have 
raised  Grenada  cocoa  to  a  position  among  the  best  grades.  The  nutmeg  and 
mace  crops  are  only  average  and  prices  are  low  but  firm.  The  most  hopeful 
outlook  is  in  bananas,  which  are  now  regularly  moving  to  Canada  at  the  rate 
of  from  2,000  to  3,000  stems  per  fortnight,  and  as  a  result  of  the  favourable  con- 
tract recently  signed  with  a  Canadian  company  it  is  hoped  to  greatly  increase 
the  quantity.  The  business  community  is  already  feeling  the  benefit  of  the  addi- 
tional capital  which  is  being  put  into  circulation,  especially  as  this  with  few 
exceptions  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  small  peasant  proprietors  and  is  spent  in 
the  colony. 

The  Government  again  reported  a  deficit  in  the  year's  operations — one  of 
£8,402 — which  sum  will  be  made  up  out  of  surplus  funds,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£78,000  in  this  account.  No  new  taxation  is  planned,  and  the  economy  program 
of  the  last  two  years  is  being  continued. 

St.  Vincent  is  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  Grenada  as  the  chief 
crop  of  the  colony  (arrowroot)  continues  to  sell  at  a  fair  price.  Two  years  ago 
a  co-operative  society  was  formed  to  improve  the  quality.  This  movement  lias 
been  successful,  and  production  has  so  far  increased  that  it  is  estimated  that 
30,000  barrels  will  be  available  this  year,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  new 
markets.  In  addition  to  arrowroot,  a  small  quantity  of  fancy  molasses  is  pro- 
duced. Due  to  inferior  quality,  this  business  has  not  been  very  profitable;  but 
a  movement  is  under  way  to  handle  the  sale  of  St.  Vincent  molasses  through  a 
co-operative  and  to  improve  and  standardize  the  quality.  Government  finances 
are  in  a  healthy  state;  a  surplus  of  £3,971  is  reported  for  last  year. 
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St.  Lucia,  at  one  time  an  important  military  and  naval  base,  formerly  largely 
depended  for  its  prosperity  on  the  expenditure  made  by  His  Majesty's  forces 
and  the  income  from  coaling  operations.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  after  the  war  and  the  great  falling-off  in  coal  bunkering  opera- 
tions due  to  the  replacement  of  coal  burners  by  oil  burners,  depression  settled 
on  St.  Lucia  long  before  1929.  The  production  of  sugar  and  molasses,  cocoa, 
cocoanuts,  limes,  bananas,  and  fresh  vegetables  has  been  vigorously  pushed 
with  fair  success,  and  conditions  are  more  hopeful  than  they  have  been  for  many 
years.  The  peasants  are  going  in  for  bananas  in  a  large  way  and  last  year 
shipped  22,000  stems  to  Canada.  With  the  new  contract,  many  times  this  quan- 
tity should  be  available  for  export  during  the  present  year.  Government  expen- 
diture exceeded  income  last  year,  but  no  new  taxation  is  planned;  a  surplus  is 
anticipated  for  the  present  year. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS 

This  colony  is  composed  of  St.  Christopher-Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
Dominica,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  several  small  dependencies.  The  first  two 
presidencies  are  sugar  producers;  Montserrat,  a  volcanic  island,  produces  sea 
island  cotton,  limes,  bananas,  and  vegetables;  Dominica,  also  volcanic  in  origin, 
produces  similar  crops.  Record  crops  of  sugar  were  produced  in  1933 — 24,000 
tons  in  each  island — and  the  1934  crop  for  St.  Kitts-Nevis  is  estimated  at  the 
same  figure.  Due  to  unfavourable  weather  conditions,  the  Antigua  crop  will 
be  smaller,  about  20,000  tons.  As  a  result  of  last  year's  record  crops,  both  these 
colonies  showed  substantial  surpluses  on  the  year's  operation,  and  although  a 
policy  of  rigid  economy  is  still  in  force,  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  arc 
very  hopeful. 

Due  to  the  low  prices  of  sea  island  cotton  and  the  effects  of  hurricanes 
which  visited  these  islands  in  1928-30,  conditions  in  Montserrat  and  Dominica 
are  not  so  bright  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Each  presidency  reported 
a  deficit,  although  this  was  less  than  expected.  Dominica  is  going  into  the  cul- 
tivation of  bananas  for  the  Canadian  market,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  industry 
will  replace  the  lime  industry,  which  has  in  the  past  suffered  from  hurricanes 
and  Withertip  disease.  Bananas  can  grow  in  about  fifteen  months,  a  much 
shorter  time  than  limes;  accordingly  they  should  prove  a  more  suitable  crop 
for  a  locality  damaged  by  hurricanes  at  frequent  intervals. 

There  has  recently  been  an  improved  demand  for  sea  island  cotton  from 
London  and  Lyons  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation  and  the  current  crop  is 
larger  than  usual.  Planters  in  Montserrat  tried  without  success  to  sell  tomatoes 
and  fresh  vegetables  in  Canada,  but  as  a  result  of  the  competition  of  growers 
in  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas  they  are  going  back  to  cotton  and  bananas.  For 
the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands  as  a  whole  conditions  are  more  promising 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

CONCLUSTON 

This  territory  offers  a  large  market  for  Canadian  foodstuffs,  flour,  potatoes, 
packing-house  products,  fish  and  fish  products,  canned  goods,  packaged  grocery 
products,  feedstuffs  such  as  oats,  oilmcal,  manufactured  necessities  suitable  for 
use  in  a  tropical  climate,  lumber,  motor  cars,  trucks,  and  tires  and  parts.  Com- 
petition from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  is  very  keen, 
but  Canadian  products  are  well  established  on  these  markets  and  exporters  in 
the  Dominion  are  well  served  with  direct  steamship  connections.  Accordingly, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  territory  should  not  be  further  developed.  In  subse- 
quent issues  of  this  publication  a  number  of  trade  inquiries  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducts received  on  a  recent  tour  of  the  northern  islands  will  be  published. 
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TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1933 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Imports 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  23,  1934. — The  total  c.i.f.  value  of  imports  into 
Jamaica  during  the  calendar  year  1933  was  £4,367,843,  including  importations 
bv  parcels  post,  which  amounted  to  £149,088.  Imports  totalled  £7,027,013  in 
1929,  £6,101,513  in  1930,  £4,945,539  in  1931,  and  £4,754,152  in  1932.  But  for 
the  hurricanes  that  did  considerable  damage  to  the  banana  plantations  in  Novem- 
ber, 1932,  and  October,  1933,  thereby  curtailing  the  community's  purchasing 
power,  the  1933  import  trade  would  probably  have  reached  a  higher  level.  The 
figure  for  that  year  is  the  lowest  since  1920. 

Of  total  imports  in  1933,  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £1,697,475, 
representing  40-3*  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  United  States  with  £687,937  (16-3 
per  cent) ;  Canada  with  £675,297  (16  per  cent)  ;  other  British  Empire  countries 
with  £562,206  (13-3  per  cent) ;  Japan  with  £200,444  (4-7  per  cent) ;  and  other 
foreign  countries  with  £395.396  (9-4  per  cent). 

Other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  the  chief  British  Empire  coun- 
tries from  which  imports  were  made  by  Jamaica  during  1933  were:  Trinidad, 
£239,170  (asphalt,  gasolene  and  kerosene  oil) ;  Newfoundland,  £98,229  (fish) ; 
British  Guiana,  £69,015  (rice) ;  India,  £85,874  (jute  bags  and  rice) ;  and  New 
Zealand,  £30,677  (butter). 

Prominent  among  foreign  countries  other  than  the  United  States  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Japan,  £200,444  (chiefly  apparel,  chinaware,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and 
haberdashery) ;  Germany,  £80,281  (chiefly  beer,  chinaware,  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, pottery,  cutlery,  glassware,  haberdashery,  hardware,  perfumery,  toys  and 
games) ;  Holland,  £40,556  (chiefly  beer,  wrapping  paper,  and  leaf  tobacco) ; 
France,  £27,006  (chiefly  perfumery,  silk  goods,  wines  and  spirits). 

As  in  1932,  Jamaica  imported  from  Japan  goods  of  greater  aggregate  value 
than  she  did  from  any  foreign  country  other  than  the  United  States.  The  tariff 
preference  granted  in  1932  on  rubber-soled  footwear  of  British  Empire  manu- 
facture, in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Confer- 
ence, has  considerably  restricted  imports  of  these  articles  from  Japan,  but  the 
latter  is  now  Jamaica's  largest  single  supplier  of  cotton  and  silk  piece-goods,  in 
which  a  large  trade  is  done. 

Divided  into  the  British  Board  of  Trade  categories,  Jamaica's  import  trade 


for  1933  appears  as  under: — 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  . .   £1,386,667 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured   310.534 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   2,517,161 

Animals  not  for  food   902 

Bullion,  specie  and  parcels  post   152,579 


Total   £4,367,843 


The  last  two  of  the  above  categories  are  slightly  different  from  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  Of  the  £152,579  representing  bullion,  specie,  and  parcels  post,  the 
last-named  accounted  for  £149,088,  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  being  £3,491. 

In  spite  of  the  exchange  situation,  which  was  against  her  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  Canada  remained  in  1933  Jamaica's  largest  single  supplier 
of  foodstuffs,  being  credited  with  £490,458  under  this  category,  the  total  of  which, 


*  As  in  former  years,  imports  by  parcels  post  are  not  taken  into  account  in  this  calcu- 
lation, since  they  are  not  distinguished  by  countries  or  by  categories  in  the  Jamaican  Customs 
returns;  but  this  omission  makes  little  if  any  difference  in  the  percentages. 
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£1,386,667,  exceeded  the  1932  total  by  £6,779.  Of  the  former  (i.e.  the  1933) 
total,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £354,117,  and  from  the 
United  States  to  £161,181. 

In  manufactured  goods,  of  which  total  imports  in  1933  exceeded  those  of 
1932  by  £4,539  in  value,  Canada  lost  ground  to  the  very  small  extent  of  £122,  as 
appears  from  the  following  table: — 

Imports  of  Manufactured*  Goods  into  Jamaica 

Total      From  Canada 

1929    £3,256,027  £314,297 

1930    3,166.818  236.982 

1931    2,398,623  193,981 

1932  . .    2,412,622  172.538 

1933    2,517,161  172,416 

*  Other  than  "Food,  drink  and  tobacco." 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  during  the 
past  three  calendar  years: — 

From  1931  Per  Cent  1932  Per  Cent  1933  Per  Cent 

United  States..    ..  £1,430,008         30.2  £   817,211  17.9  £   687,937  16.3 

United  Kingdom   .  1,406,562         29.7  1,890,526  41.4  1,697.475  40.3 

Canada   830,325         17.5  687,147  15.0  675,297  16.0 

Other  countries   ..  1,067,506        22.6  1,177,636  25.7  1,158,046  27.4 

Parcels  post  ..   ..  211,138    181,632    149,088   

Total   £4,945,539       100.0       £4,754,152       100.0       £4,367,843  100.0 

Canada's  percentage  in  1930  was  16-4,  and  in  1929,  18.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  1933  as  compared  with  1932,  Canada's  percentage  increased  and  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom  decreased  by  almost  the  same  small  amount,  The  decline  in 
the  value  of  fish  and  flour,  which  together  represent  a  substantial  proportion  of 
Jamaica's  imports  from  Canada,  and  increased  importations  of  fish  from  New- 
foundland and  of  butter  from  New  Zealand,  have  contributed  during  recent  years 
to  reduce  Canada's  share  of  Jamaica's  import  trade.  A  further  influence  in  this 
direction  was  the  depreciation  of  sterling  as  compared  with  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  dollar;  but  since  November  last  this  situation  has  been  reversed, 
and  Jamaican  importers  have  consequently  been  much  keener  than  they  were 
before  to  buy  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  1933,  69-6  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  was  done  with  British 
Empire  countries.  The  percentage  in  1932  was  69-5;  in  1931,  60-5;  in  1930, 
58-8;  and  in  1929,  62-4. 

Details  of  Principal  Imports,  1933 

CLASS  I — FOOD,  DRINK,  AND  TOBACCO 

Aerated  and  Mineral  Waters.— Total,  17,980  dozens  (£1.720) :  France,  10,415  doz.  (£9S1) ; 
U.K.,  5,461  doz.  (£346);  U.S.,  2,007  doz.  (£362);  Canada,  91  doz.  (£24). 

Baking  Powder.— Total,  71,078  pounds  (£3.263) :  U.K.,  39,957  pounds  (£1,941)  ;  VS.,  29.901 
pounds  (£1,258);  Canada,  1,020  pounds  (£59). 

Beer,  Ale,  Stout,  and  Porter.— Total,  154,027  gallons  (£36,990):  U.K.,  134.915  gallons 
(£32,716);  Germany,  3,810  gallons  (£1.126):  Denmark,  3,969  gallons  (£662);  Holland,  3,276 
gallons  (£628);  Cuba,  3,266  gallons  (£599);  tLS.,  2,184  gallons  (£611);  Canada,  2,107  gallons 
(£601). 

Biscuits,  Bread,  and  Cakes,  Unsweetened. — Total,  24,351  pounds  (£1.348):  Canada  10  561 
pounds  (£404);  U.K.,  7,352  pounds  (£558);  U.S.,  4,553  pounds  (£247);  Irish  Free  State,  1^643 
pounds  (£122). 

Biscuits,  Bread,  and  Cakes,  Sweetened.— -Total,  60,963  pounds  (£3,383) :  U.K.,  51 016 
pounds  (£2,957);  U.S.,  6.753  pounds  (£317);  Irish  Free  State,  2,417  pounds  (£77). 

Butter.— Total,  792,160  pounds  (£33,012) :  New  Zealand,  707,459  pounds  (£28,922) ;  Can- 
ada, 22,104  pounds  (£1,601);  U.K.,  25,475  pounds  (£1,050);  Irish  FVee  9tate,  12,544  pounds 
(£488);  Australia,  12,432  pounds  (£452);  Kenva  Colony,  10,136  pounds  (£401).  Total 
imports  of  butter  in  1932  were  670,743  pounds  valued  at  £37,183. 
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ButU  tutes.— Total,  591,328  pounds  (£13,722):  U.K.,  584,296  pounds  (£13,570). 

Cattli  an, I  Oth<  r  Animal  Foods:  (a)  Bran  and  Middlings.— Total,  309,890  pounds'  (£867)- 
Canada,  295.000  pounds  (£823). 

Other  Kinds.— Total,  439,617  pounds  (£1,904):  U.K.,  156,085  pounds  (£830)-  Canada 
103,360  pounds  (£474);'  Haiti,  99,306  pounds  (£292);  U.S.,  79,616  pounds  (£293).  ' 

Chi  ese.— Total,  428,089  pounds  (£14,009) :  Canada,  388,211  pounds  (£12,234) ;  UK  12  058 
1  omuls  (£697);  New  Zealand,  18,851  pounds  (£501). 

Cocoa,  Prepared.— -Total,  246,256  pounds  (£4,695):  Holland,  148,983  pounds  (£1271)- 
U.K..  41,027  pounds  (£2,905). 

Confectionery.— -Total,  383,726  pounds  (£15,951):  U.K.,  314,577  pounds  (£12,633)-  UJ8 
38,253  pounds  (£2,064);  Canada,  16,949  pounds  (£874);   Russia,  7,144  pounds  (£102). 

Eggs.— Total,  10,395  dozen  (£512):  Haiti,  3,765  doz.  (£117);  U.S.,  3,347  doz.  (£236)- 
Canada.  3,24S  doz.  (£156). 

Fish:  (a)  Ale  wives.— Total,  1,236,200  pounds  (£7,531):  Canada,  1,232,200  pounds  (£7,512) ; 
small  remainder  from  Newfoundland. 

(b)  Canned.— Total,  749,671  pounds  (£16,505):  Canada,  438,732  pounds  (£9,222);  VS., 
156.188  pounds  (£3.556);  U.K.,  74,320  pounds  (£1,861);  Norway,  65,039  pounds  (£1,141); 
Russia,  5,140  pounds  (£277):  France,  3,592  pounds  (£213). 

(c)  Dried  Salted.— To\ta\,  14,298,060  pounds  (£152,306) :  Newfoundland,  9,025,180  pounds 
(£96,808);  Canada,  5,235,683  pounds  (£53,606);  U.K.,  11.896  pounds  (£273);  U.S.,  11,741 
pounds  (£649). 

(d)  Fresh.— Total,  12.052  pounds  (£256):  U.S.,  7,686  pounds  (£136);  Canada,  2,814 
pounds  (£46);  U.K.,  1,411  pounds  (£66). 

(e)  Herring,  Pickled.— Total,  851,600  pounds  (£4,573):  Canada,  833,200  pounds  (£4,466); 
Newfoundland,  18,400  pounds  (£107). 

(f)  Herring,  Sm,oked.— Total,  46,514  pounds  (£562):  Canada,  19,617  pounds  (£170);  Nor- 
way, 16,590  pounds  (£1134);  U.K.,  10,296  pounds  (£258). 

(g)  Mackerel,  .Pickled. — Total,  6,306,100  pounds  (£43,687):  Canada,  6,266,700  pounds 
(£43,419) ;  Newfoundland,  39,400  pounds  (£268) . 

(h)  Salmon,  Pickled.— Total,  105.375  pounds  (£1,411):  Newfoundland,  71,200  pounds 
(£961);    Canada,  34,175  pounds  (£450). 

(i)  Salmon,  Smoked.— Total,  207  pounds  (£16):  Canada,  147  pounds  (£8). 

Fruits,  Fresh:  (a)  Apples.— Total,  249,899  pounds  (£2.362) :  U.S.,  223,599  pounds  (£2,085) ; 
Canada,  25,560  pounds  (£269). 

(b)  Dried.— Total,  547,927  pounds  (£7,182):  U-S.,  304.519  pounds  (£3,433);  Greece, 
192,341  pounds  (£2,720) ;  Canada,  12,797  pounds  (£156) ;  U.K.,  9,190  pounds  (£296) ;  Hong- 
kong, 4,871  pounds  (£73)  ;  China,  4,146  pounds  (£109). 

Grain:  (a)  Corn.— Total,  2,276,991  pounds  (£8,596):  U.S.,  2,106,975  pounds  (£7,917); 
Haiti,  166,562  pounds  (£669);  U.K.,  3,300  pounds  (£9). 

(b)  Oats.— Total,  1,284,331  pounds  (£4,300):    Canada,  1,262 ,925  pounds  (£4,205).  - 

(c)  Rice.— Total,  35,352,341  pounds  (£141.065):  British  Guiana,  16,298.612  pounds  (£69,- 
009);  India,  12,591,914  pounds  (£46,684);  Siam,  6,460.036  pounds  (£25,354).  Total  imports 
of  rice  in  1932  were  26,348,415  pounds  valued  at  £124,774. 

(d)  Wheat. — Total,  364,087  pounds  (£1.530):  Canada,  358.600  pounds  (£1,468);  U.S.. 
3,761  pounds  (£44). 

(e)  Flour  of  Wheat.— Total,  446,636  bags  of  196  pounds  (£378,450):  Canada,  324.167 
bags  (£273.916);  U.K.,  120,856  bags  (£102,135);  U,S,  1.613  bags  (£2.399).  Total  imports  in 
1932  were  367,114  bags  valued  at  £330,084.  In  that  year  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  73.775 
bags;  and  in  1931,  745  bags.    Local  bakers  sometimes  blend  English  flour  with  Canadian. 

(f)  Cornmeal— Total,  89.761  ba^s  of  196  pounds  (£68.430) :  Canada,  32,970  bags  (£25.- 
929);  U.K.,  32,349  bags  (£24,049);  U.S.,  24,392  bags  (£18,415). 

(g)  Oatmeal— -Total,  316  bags  of  196  pounds  (£915):  Canada,  162  bass  (£225);  U.K.. 
144  bags  (£677). 

(h)  Peas  and  Beaus,  Whole.— Total,  1.957.903  pounds  (£16,S37)  :  U.S..  965.797  pounds 
(£8.529);  Chile,  873,480  pounds  (£7,557);  Italy,  49,000  pounds  (£373);  Santo  Domingo. 
45,100  pounds  (£194). 

(i)  Peas  and  Beans,  Split.— Total,  462,661  pounds  (£3.029) :  U.K.,  223.305  pounds  (£1.- 
332);  Canada,  212.310  pounds  (£1.507):  India.  26.661  pounds  (£183). 

(j)  Cornflour.— Total,  45,459  pounds  (£702):   U.K..  34.351  pounds  (£593). 

(k)  Other  Kinds  of  Farinaceous  Preparations. — Total,  908.985  pounds  (£9.444):  U.S.. 
648.686  pounds  (£5,678)  ;  Canada,  161.595  pounds  (£2.058) ;  U.K.,  57.308  pounds  (£1.402). 
Cereals  and  various  sorts  of  breakfost  foods  are  included  in  this  category. 

Hops.— Total,  19,572  pounds  (£952) :  Germany,  10,584  pounds  (£236) ;  U.K..  6,798  pounds 
(£390);  Yugoslavia,  1,331  pounds  (£246). 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserved  Fruits.— Total,  360.662  pounds  (£9.238) :  U.K..  140.242  pounds 
(£4,301);  U.S.,  127,157  pounds  (£3,091);  Canada,  62,721  pounds  (£1,031). 
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Lard  and  Its  Substitutes.— -Total  887,690  pounds  (£17.509) :  U.K.,  748,106  pounds  (£12 - 
896) ;  Holland,  68,407  pounds  (£2,256) ;  U.S.,  49,719  pounds  (£1,878) ;  Canada,  21,458  pounds 
(£479). 

Malt. — Total,  275,520  pounds  (£2,705),  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Meats:  (a)  Fresh.— Total,  87,443  (£3,448):  Canada,  29,976  (£1,302);  U.K.,  29,552  pounds 
(£1,054);  New  Zealand,  23,588  pounds  (£886). 

(b )  Canned.— Total,  367,960  pounds  (£9,054) :  Argentine  Republic,  275,280  pounds  (£5,- 
757);  U.S.,  40,120  pounds  (£1,494);  Uruguay,  23,01i5  pounds  (£351);  U.K.,  20,328  pounds 
(£1,012). 

(c)  Bacon.— Total,  149,039  pounds  (£5,424):  Canada,  104,194  pounds  (£3,957);  U.K.. 
26,135  pounds  (£1,114);  U.S.,  7,936  pounds  (£262). 

(d)  Beef,  Wet  Salted.— Total,  953,964  pounds  (£15,421):  U.K.,  931,349  pounds  (£15,111); 
U.S.,  13,915  pounds  (£189). 

(e)  Ham.— Total,  347,269  pounds  (£16,914):  U.S.,  190,636  pounds  (£7,340);  U.K.,  79,264 
pounds  (£5,677);  Canada,  70,069  (£3,429);  Denmark,  5,750  pounds  (£376). 

(f)  Pork,  Wet  Salted.— Total,  1,161,739  pounds  (£20,080) :  U.S.,  945,917  pounds  (£16.021)  ; 
Canada,  215,622  pounds  (£4,057). 

(g)  Sausages,  Wet  Salted  or  Cured.— Total.  9,217  pounds  (£380):  Canada,  4,660  pounds 
(£161);  U.S.,  3,173  pounds  (£151). 

(h )  Tongues,  Wet  Salted.— Total,  15.994  pounds  (£500)  :  Canada,  10,794  pounds  (£335)  ; 
U.S.,  5,200  pounds  (£165). 

Milk,  Condensed,  Unskimmed.— Total,  5,803,618  pounds  (£102,718) :  U.K.,  1,597,562 
pounds  (£32,867);  U.S.,  1,352,751  pounds  (£23,295);  Holland,  1,143,5.54  pounds  (£16,326); 
Denmark,  840,495  pounds  (£12,153);  Canada,  721,419  pounds  (£15,840);  Irish  Free  State. 
114,982  pounds  (£1,562);  Switzerland,  32.421  pounds  (£668).  Total  imports  of  unskimmed 
condensed  milk  during  1932  were  5.241,524  pounds  (£110,008). 

Milk,  Powdered,- -Total,  28,857  pounds  (£1,134):  Canada,  12,559  pounds  (£591);  U.S., 
10,479  pounds  (£219);  U.K.,  3,242  pounds  (£278). 

There  were  no  imports  of  skimmed  condensed  milk  during  the  year  under  review. 

Oils,  Edible.— -Total,  1,975  gallons  (£1.018):  U.K.,  924  gallons  (£650);  'Spain,  331  gallons 
(£121);  Palestine,  323  gallons  (£108).  Most  of  these  imports  consisted  of  olive  oil,  only 
160  gallons  valued  ait  £25,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  being  cottonseed  oil.  The  import  of 
edible  oil  of  all  kinds  is  not  allowed  except  under  government  permit,  as  the  demand  for 
edible  cooking  oil  is  now  fully  supplied  by  a  factory  making  deodorized  cocoanut  oil ;  up  to 
two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  supplied  by  cottonseed  oil,  which  was  then  imported  in  Large 
quantities. 

Pickles.— Total,  £433:  U.K.,  £327;  Canada,  £72. 

Sauces.— Total,  £1,443:  U.K.,  £961;  Canada,  £143;  U.S.,  £129;  Hongkong,  £121 ;  China. 

£89. 

Condiments.— Total,  £735:   U.K.,  £700. 

Provisions,  Unspecified.— Total,  £21,067:  U.K.,  £9,901;  U.S.,  £6,999;  Canada,  £2,159; 
China,  £825. 

Salt,  Rock.— Total,  240  long  tons  (£751):  Germany,  222  tons  (£664). 
Salt,    Other  Kinds.— Total,  15,822,293  pounds   (£15,365) :    Bahamas,  5,880,614  pounds 
(£2,751);  U.K.,  5,857,169  pounds  (£10,5310  ;   Turks  Island,  3,992,305  pounds  (£1,938). 
Spirits:  (a)  Brandy  .—Total,  2,097  gallons  (£3,594):    France,  2,042  gallons  (£3,555). 

(b)  Gin.— Total,  4,421  gallons  (£2,740):  U.K.,  4,251  gallons  (£2,670);  Denmark,  170 
gallons  (£70). 

(c)  Whisky.— Total,  22,796  gallons  (£26,071):  U.K.,  22,171  gallons  (£25,405);  Canada. 
595  gallons  (£631). 

(d)  Spirituous  Compounds.— Total,  2,373  gallons  (£4.797):  U.K..  786  gallons  (£2,557); 
France,  614  gallons  (£788);  Holland,  260  gallons  (£425):  Germany,  204  gallons  (£191). 

Sugar,  Refined.— Total,  6,314  pounds  (£65) :  U.K.,  5,773  pounds  (£58) ;  U.S.,  541  pounds 
(£7).  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  imports  of  this  article  were  considerable.  The  falling-off  is 
due  to  the  establishment  in  Jamaica  of  a  refinery  which  supplies  all  local  requirements. 
Refined  sugar  may  not  now  be  imported  into  the  island  except  on  government  permit,  and 
most  of  'the  above  imports  consisted  of  powdered  sugar,  which  is  not  locallv  manufactured. 

Tobacco-  (a)  Leaf  for  Blending.— Total,  429,716  pounds  (£26.804):  U.S.,  381.524  pounds 
(£24.775);  Canada,  41,026  pounds  (£1.619);  India,  6,717  pounds  (£387). 

(b)  Leaf  for  Cigar  Wrappers.— Total,  16.733  pounds  (£3.463).  entirely  from  Holland. 

(c)  Cigarettes.— Total,  38,248  pounds  (£12.882):  U.K  .  36.521  pounds  (£12.463);  VS., 
1,724  pounds  (£417).    Cigarettes  are  manufactured  in  Jamaica  in  considerable  quantities. 

(d)  Other  Kinds  of  Manufactured  Tobacco  ((.rapt  Cigars). — Total,  6,974  pounds 
(£1,562):  U.K.,  3.449  pounds  (£1.030);  Canada,  2.751  pounds  (366);  U.S.,  733  pounds  (£161). 
Pipe  tobacco  was  the  chief  item  of  this  category.  During  the  year  under  review  cigars  were 
imported  in  the  total  value  of  £6  from  Cuba;  cigars  nre  made  in  Jamaica  in  large  quan- 
tities. 
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Vegetables,  Fresh:  (a)  Onions  and  Garlic.—- Total,  1,349,857  pounds  (£6,081):  U.S..  742,349 
pounds  (£3,754);  Canada,  278,200  pounds  (£716);  Egypt,  239,250  pounds  (£1,021);  Holland, 
43.163  pounds  (£242 h 

(b)  Potatoes.— Total,  1,682,312  pounds  (£6,615):  Canada,  1,642,292  pounds  (£6,454). 
c  I  Othi  r  Kinds  of  Fresh  Vegetables.— Total,  81,632  pounds  (£1,030) :  U.S.,  78,440  pounds 
(£951);  Canada.  1,858  pounds  (£43).  Most  of  .these  imports  consisted  of  lettuce,  cabbage, 
celery,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  beetroot,  and  other  similar  articles  in  demand  among  the  better- 
on  residents  of  Kingston  and  the  suburbs.  The  trade  is  essentially  a  luxury  one,  retail  prices 
being  considerabty  higher  than  those  of  locally  grown  vegetables. 

(d)  Vim -tables.  Dried,  Canned,  or  Preserved— Total,  83.127  pounds  (£1,607):  Canada, 
43,583  pounds  (£029);  U.K.,  19,096  pounds  (£394);  U.S.,  15,367  pounds  (£437). 

Wim  s.— Total,  13,524  gallons  (£11,455) :  France,  4,987  gallons  (£5,783) :  Spain,  2,986  gal- 
lons (£1,652);  U.K.,  1,681  gallons  (£1,614);  Portugal,  945  gallons  (£690);  Australia.  819 
gallons  (£453);  Italy,  649  gallons  (£350);  South  Africa,  543  gallons  (£213);  Canada.  251 
gallons  (£101).  Of  these  imports,  276  gallons  valued  at  £108  were  for  church  use.  Spain 
b(  ing  the  chief  country  of  supply. 

Yeast  and  Yeast  Cakes.— Total,  131,566  pounds  (£5,169):  U.S.,  129,843. 

CLASS  II  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTICLES  MAINLY  UNMANUFACTURED 

Coal:  (a)  Bituminous,  for  Bunkering.— Total,  101,453  long  tons  (£148,709):  U.K.,  94.368 
tons  (£138,037);   U.S..  7,085  tons  (£10,672). 

(b)  Bituminous,  for  Other  Purposes.— -Total,  19,282  long  tons  (£34,157):  U.K.,  19,217  tons 
(£34.095). 

Hay  and  Chaff.— Total,  139,878  pounds  (£150):   Canada,  139,332  pounds  (£148). 

Manures,  Other  than  Chemical.— Total,  303  long  tons  (£2,356)  :  U.K.,  170  tons  (£1.655)  ; 
Savannah  Banks,  90  tons  (£468);  Cayman  Islands,  43  tons  (£233).  The  much  larger  imports 
of  chemical  manures  are  recorded  under  the  heading  "  Goods  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufac- 
tured." 

Plants,  Seeds,  and  Bulbs  for  Propagation.— Total,  £1,350:  Canada,  £832;  U.K..  £386. 
Most  of  these  imports  consisted  of  seed  potatoes. 

Wood  and  Timber,  Unmanufactured :  (a)  Rough,  Creosoted. — Total,  £2,385,  entirely  from 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Douglas  Fir,  Rough.— Total,  603.045  feet  (£2,270),  entirely  from  Canada. 

(c)  Douglas  Fir,  Dressed.— Total,  837,216  feet  C£4,167),  entirely  from  Canada. 

(c)  Pitch  Pine,  Rough.— Total,  6,650,863  feet  (£42,327):  U.S..  4,697,773  feet  (£29.134); 
Bahamas.  1,953,090  feet  (£13,193). 

(e)  Pitch  Pine,  Dressed.— Total,  8,951,044  feet  (£60.527):  U.S.,  8.020,487  feet  (£51.562); 
Bahamas,  930,557  feet  (£8,875). 

(f)  White  Pine,  Rough.— Total,  51,878  feet  (£463),  entirely  from  Canada. 

(g)  White  Pine,  Dressed.— -Total,  55,923  feet  (£634),  entirely  from  Canada. 

(h)  Wood  and  Timber,  Unenumerated,  Rough.— -Total,  73.516  feet  (£555):  U.S..  6S.324 
feet  (£534). 

(i)  Wood  and  Timber,  Unenumerated,  Dressed. — Total,  60,521  feet  (£523),  entirely  from 
the  United  States. 

(j)  Shingles  of  Cyprus  or  Wallaba. — Total,  404,125  in  number  (£1.293),  entirely  from  the 
United  States. 

(k)  Shingles  of  Cedar  and  Other  Kinds  of  Wood.— Total,  2,164,590  in  number  (£4,784)  : 
Canada,  1,780,771  (£3,82,1)  ;  VS.,  382,819  (£961).  Most  of  these  were  Pacific  Coast  red  cedar 
shingles,  which  of  late  years  have  become  quite  a  popular  roofing  material  in  Jamaica, 
mainly  because  they  are  cheaper  than  American  cypress  shingles,  which  used  to  have  (the  bulk 
of  the  trade.  Contrary  to  popular  belief  when  they  were  first  introduced,  the  red  cedar 
shingles  stand  the  Jamaican  climate  quite  well. 

CLASS  III  ARTICLES  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 

Apparel,  not  Otherwise  Classified.— Total,  £79,859:  U.K.,  £30.493;  Japan,  £19.248;  U.S.. 
£17.661;   China,  £5,035;   Canada,  £2,268;   Holland,  £1,406. 

Arms,  Ammunition,  and  Explosives:  (a)  Firearms. — Total,  186  in  number  (£429):  U.S.. 
135  (£158);  U.K.,  31  (£224);  small  remainder  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  mainly  fowling  pieces,  and  those  from  the  United  States 
mainly  revolvers.  Parts  of  firearms,  totalling  £71  in  value  (not  included  in  the  above  figures), 
were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(b)  Ammunition,  viz.  Cartridges.— Total,  519,600  in  number  (£2.570):  U.K..  503,100 
(£2,507);  UjR,  15,850  (£59).  These  imports  consisted  of  cartridges  for  fowling  pieces  and 
revolvers. 
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(c)  Gunpowder  for  Sporting  Purposes. — Total,  1,675  pounds  (£102),  entirely  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(d)  Dynamite. — Total,  21,550  pounds  (£1,181),  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
importer  being  the  Jamaican  Government. 

(e)  Other  Kinds  of  Explosives. — Total,  £859,    entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Asphalt:  (a)  Pitch.— -Total,  65,836  pounds  (£86):   U.K.,  64,822  pounds  (£75). 

(b)  Tar.— Total,  40,073  pounds  (£352):  U.K.,  17.723  pounds  (£73);  Canada,  12.760  pounds 
(£206). 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  2,640,328  pounds  (£11,505):  U.S.,  2.381.567  pounds  (£10.384); 
Trinidad,  264,689  pounds  (£1,104). 

Bags  and  Sacks:  (a)  for  Putting  up  Island  Produce. — Total,  115,111  dozen  (£38.517): 
India,  102,755  doz.  (£35.967);  U.S.,  6,4,52  doz.  (£531);  U.K.,  4.908  doz.  (£1,866);  Canada, 
996  doz.  (£153). 

(b)  For  Other  Purposes.— Total  362  dozen  (£78):  U.S.,  333  doz.  (£60);  U.K.,  29  doz. 
(£18). 

Paper  bags  used  in  the  grocery  and  other  trades  are  not  included  in  this  category,  but 
under  "  Paper,  Other  Kinds,"  for  which  see  below. 

(c)  Trunks  and  Valises.— Total,  £4,631:  U.K.,  £3,762;  U.S.,  £337;  Canada,  £202;  Ger- 
many, £202. 

Bees,  Beehives,  and  Beekeeping  Apparatus. — Total,  £215:   U.S.,  £205. 

Blackings  and  Polishes.— Total,  224.709  pounds  (£11,844) :  U.K.,  201,447  pounds  (£10.S56)  ; 
U.S.,  22,343  pounds  (£944). 

Blue.— Total,  71,481  pounds  (£3,264):   U.K.,  71,355  pounds  (£3,249). 

Books,  Printed.— Total,  £16,730:  U.K.,  £10,854;  U.S.,  £3,800;  Canada,  £1,858. 

Boots,  Shoes,  Pumps  and  Slippers:  (a)  Of  Leather. — Total,  37,816  dozen  pairs  (£113.740)  : 
U.K.,  21,933  doz.  (£77.290);  Czechoslovakia,  7.024  doz.  (£14.S07)  ;  Japan,  5,152  doz.  (£7.538)  ; 
Cuba,  1,300  doz.  (£8,6-50) ;  TJ'JS.,  1,189  doz.  (£2,135).  Total  imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes 
in  1932  were  43,509  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £161,440. 

(b)  Of  Rubber  or  Canvas  with  Rubber  Soles. — Total,  13,106  dozen  pairs  (£9,734)  :  Japan, 
9,662  doz.  (£5,866);  British  Malaya,  1,959  doz.  (£2,375);  U.K.,  634  doz.  (£796;)  Czechoslo- 
vakia, 599  doz.  (£408);  Canada,  250  doz.  (£287).  Total  imports  of  rubber-soled  boots  and 
shoes  in  1932  were  67,181  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £47,382.  The  considerable  decline  in  imports 
during  1933  resulted  from  very  heavy  purchases  made  during  the  preceding  year,  induced 
by  the  low  prices  then  prevailing.  • 

Bricks  and  Tiles.— Total,  157,970  in  number  (£1,172):  U.K.,  123.273  (£978);  Belgium, 
31,397  (£173). 

Brooms  and  Brushes.— Total,  12,617  dozens  (£4,001) :  U.K.,  5,554  doz.  (£2,707)  ;  Japan, 
2.317  doz.  (£212) ;  U.S.,  1.692  doz.  (£1,003) ;  Germany,  1.469  doz.  (£296) ;  Canada.  493  doz. 
(£209). 

Buckets,  Pails,  and  Tubs  of  Metal— Total,  15,944  in  number  (£833) :  U.K.,  15,382  (£779) ; 
Canada,  432  (£46). 

Carriages,  Carts,  and  Wagons:  (a)  Aircraft. — Total,  £1,630,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Parts  of  aircraft,  totalling  £217  in  value,  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Bicycles.— Total,  1,125  in  number  (£3,623):  U.K.,  1,042  (£3,469);  Japan,  56  (£97). 

(c)  Tires  and  Tubes  of  Bicycles.— -Total,  31,502  in  number  (£2,510) :  U.K.,  20,374  (£1,628)  ; 
France,  5.197  (£467);  Belgium.  3,466  (£289);  Japan,  1,870  (£78). 

(d)  Motor  Cars.— Total,  690  (£91,808):  U.K.,  279  (£37.221);  Canada.  247  (£34,269); 
U.S.,  153  (£18,959);  Germany,  9  (£1,217);  small  remainder  from  France  and  Panama.  In 
1932  a  total  of  604  motor  cars  valued  at  £84,914  was  imported. 

(e)  Motor  Car  Tires.— Total,  15,930  in  number  (£27,072^  :  Canada,  7.961*  (£12.667)  ;  U  K  . 
6,311  (£11,883);   U.S.,  1,626  (£2,460);   France,  32  (£62). 

(f)  Motor  Car  Tubes.— Total,  11,078  in  number  (£2,570):  Canada.  5,132  (£942);  U.K., 
5.007  (£1.420);  U.S.,  939  (£208). 

(a)  Other  Parts  of  Motor  Cars.— Total,  £31,587:  U.S.,  £15,419;  U.K..  £8.579;  Canada, 
£7,178. 

(h)  Motor  Cycles.— -Total,  14  in  number  (£586):  U.K.,  12  (£547);  small  remainder  from 
United  States  and  Panama. 

(i)  Tires  and  Tubes  of  Motor  Cycles.— Total,  374  in  number  (£126):  U.K..  268  (£89); 
France.  116  (£37).  Other  parts  of  motor  cycles,  totalling  £96  in  value,  were  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

(j)  Motor  Trucks.— Total,  211  in  number  (£33.995):  Canada,  96  (£14,690);  U.K..  62 
(£11,125);  U.S.,  52  (£8.037);  Germany,]  (£113). 

(k)  Motor  Truck  Tires.— Total.  1.584  in  number  (£5,278):  U.S.,  096  (£2,939);  Canada, 
555  (£1,126);  U.K..  333  (£1.213). 

(I)  Motor  Truck  Tubes.— Total.  599  in  number  (£261):   U.K.,  294  (£128);   Canada.  128 
(£78);  U.S.,  177  (£&>). 
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(m)  Other  Parts  of  Motor  Trucks.— Total,  £1,282:  U.K.,  £808;  U.S.,  £419;  Canada,  £55. 
(n)  Railway  Rolling  Stock.— Total,  £1,986:   Uj&,  £1,052;   Germany,  £517;   U.K.,  £415; 
Canada.  £2. 

Other  Carriages  and  Parts.— Total,  £609:  U.K.,  £359;  Canada,  £258;  U.S.,  £52. 
C«  rrn  >i(.  Portland.— Total,  103,168  bags  of  400  pounds  (£47,853):  U.K.,  83,636  bags  (£38- 
328);    Denmark,  15.171  bags  (£7,538);    Belgium,  3,691  bags  (£1,683);    Germany,  656  bags 
(£286);   I'.S..  14  bags  (£18).   Total  imports  of  cement  in  1932  were  ,82,491  bags  yalued  at 
£41,196. 

Chemicals:  (a)  Calcium  Carbide. — Total,- 61,692  pounds  (£549):  Canada,  44,210  pounds 
(£400). 

(b)  Disinfectants. r— Total,  £2,011 :  U.K.,  £1,953. 

(c)  Insecticides  an,!  Vermin  Killers  .—Total,  £3,357:  U.S.,  £1,773;  U.K.,  £1,537;  Canada, 

£41. 

(d)  Tanning  and  Dyeing  Materials.— -Total,  £1,104:  U.K.,  £473;  Germany,  £322;  U.S., 
£286;   Canada,  £23. 

Other  Kinds.— Total,  £18,641:  U.K.,  £11,366;  U.S.,  £3,545;  Trinidad,  £1,247;  Canada, 
£S19;  Germany,  £776.  In  this  category  are  included  acids,  soda  compounds,  glycerine,  salt- 
petre, bleaching  materials,  sulphur,  etc. 

Chinaivare,  Earthenware,  and  Pottery  .—Total,  £14,271:  U.K.,  £6,102;  Germany,  £3.925; 
Japan,  £1,553;  Belgium,  £1,047. 

Clay  Manufactures.— Total,  £2,110:    Germany,  £710;   U.K.,  £688;    Italy,  £520. 

Clocks,  Complete.— Total,  6,825  in  number  (£1,868):  Germany,  4,617  (£682);  U.S.,  1,435 
(£324);  U.K.,  381  (£759);  Japan,  183  (£19). 

Cordage  and  Twine:  (a)  R  ope  .—Total,  £3,045:  Cavman  Islands,  £1.660;  U.K.,  81,174 
pounds  (£1.307);   U.S.,  1,366  pounds  (£52);   Canada,  1.092  pounds  (£26). 

(b)  Sash  Cord.— Total.  4,464  pounds  (£288) :  U.K.,  3,355  pounds  (£212) ;  U.S.,  931  pounds 
(£61);  Canada,  178  pounds  (£15). 

(c)  Twine.— Total,  83,822  pounds  (£4,337):  U.K.,  68,153  pounds  (£3.532);  U.S.,  7.987 
pounds  (£665);  Canada,  2,270  pounds  (£116). 

Cork  Manufactures.— Total,  £2,719:   Spain,  £1,973;   Canada,  £270;    U.K.,  £240. 
Cotton  Manufactures:  fa)  Gloves  .—Total,  £186:  U.K.,  £158. 

(b)  Hosiery.— Total,  368,372  pairs  (£8,559):  U.K..  299,126  pairs  (£7.510);  Hongkong. 
57.606  pairs  (£640);  Canada,  6,726  pairs  (£292);  U.S.,  2,1.19  pairs  (£89). 

(c)  Piece-goods.- Total,  17,251,506  yards  (£251, -873 ) :  U.K.,  8,446.070  yards  (£152.914); 
Japan.  6.701,708  yards  (£73,027);  U.S.,  2,037,099  yards  (£23,187).  Ait  the  present  time  Japan 
is  Jamaica's  largest  single  supplier  of  these  goods. 

(d)  Ribbons.— -Total,  £2,193:    Switzerland,  £1,218;   France,  £778. 

(e)  Other  Manufactures  of  Cotton.— Total,  £57,824:  U.K.,  £42,772;  Japan,  £6,469;  U.S., 
£3,893;  Germany,  £1,746. 

Cutlery.— Total,  £5,967:  U.K.,  £3,403;  Germany,  £2,097;  Japan,  £160;  Canada,  £136. 
Electrical  Apparatus:  (a)  Dental  Appliances.— Total.  £153:  U.S..  £120. 

(b)  For  Generating  Electricity '.—Total,  £11,369:  U.K.,  £7,197;  U.S.,  £3.982;  Germany. 
£179  ;  Canada,  £11\ 

(c)  Radio.— Total,  £4.299:  U.S.,  £3,765;  U.K.,  £509. 

(d)  Radio  Parts.— -Total,  £1,179:  U.S.,  £987:  U.K.,  £105. 

(e)  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Apparatus.— -Total,  £27,515:  U.K.,  £23.027;  U.S.,  £2.742; 
Belgium,  £1,638. 

(f)  X-ray  Apparatus.— -Total,  £1.648:  U.S.,  £1,621. 

(g)  X-ray  Films.— Total,  £367:  U.K.,  £344. 

(h)  Other  Kinds  of  Electrical  Apparatus.— Total.  £23,963:  U.S.,  £12,136;  U.K..  £8.112; 
Germany,  £1,497.   Batteries  and  lamps  were  considerable  items  of  'this  category. 

Fibre  Manufactures.— -Total,  £215:  Canada,  £135:  U.S.,  £56. 

Fireproof  W allboard.— Total,  £1,028:  Canada,  £431 ;  U.S..  £233;  U.K.,  £168. 

Fireworks.— Total,  £1,333:   China,  £981;    Germany,  £190. 

Glass  and  Glassware:  (a)  Bottles,  Lamps,  Chimneys,  and  Table  Glassware.— Total.  £23.- 
296:  Germany,  £9,614;  U.S.,  £5,312;  U.K.,  £4,742;  Holland,  £967;  Belgium.  £802;  Czecho- 
sloyakia.  £802. 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £5,249:  U.K.,  £2,198;  Germany.  £1,262;  Belgium,  £857. 

Grease,  Manufactured.— -Total,  400,258  pounds  (£4,490):  U.S..  281.516  pounds  (£3.150); 
Norway,  44,044  pounds  (£356);  Canada,  38,738  pounds  (£364);  U.K..  31,037  pounds  (£475). 
Much  of  these  importations  were  for  use  in  soap  manufacture. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery -.—Total.  £19,241:  U.K.,  £S,492;  Germany,  £2.549;  Japan. 
£2,215;    Switzerland,  £1,725;   Czechoslovakia,  £1,481. 

Hardware  and  Ironmongery:  (a)  Cash  Registers,  Casket  Hardware,  Office.  Cabinet  and 
Store  Furniture  of  Iron  and  Other  metals.— -Total,  £2,918:  Canada,  £1,415;  U.K.,  £808;  U.S.. 
£681. 
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(b)  Typewriters— -Total;  £2.138:  U.S.,  £1.043;  U.K..  £S34;  Canada.  £257. 

(c)  Other  Kinds  of  Hardwa  re  .—Total,  £114.210:  U.K..  £71.318;  U.S.,  £16,550;  Germany, 
£13,234;  Canada.  £7.808;  Japan,  £1.524;  Czechoslovakia.  £1.073.  Total  imports  during  1932 
of  goods  classified  under  this  heading  amounted  to  £93,444. 

Hats  and  Bonnets:  (a)  Felt.— Total,  £6.193:  U.K.,  £2.906;  Italy,  £1.648;  Japan,  £1.0S0. 

(b)  Straw.— Total,  £16.987:  U.K.,  £14,728:  U.S.,  £1,883;   Cuba,  £165. 

(c)  Other  Kinds:— Total,  £2,725:  U.S.,  £1,256;  U.K.,  £1,199;  India,  £178. 
Hemp  Manufactures.— Total,  £3.449:  U.K.,  £3.010;   U.S.,  £437. 

Implements  and  Tools:  (a)  Agricultural.— Total,  £20.037:  U.K.,  £16,418;  U.S.,  £2.392; 
Canada,  £793;  Germanv,  £285;  Sweden,  £128. 

(b)  Artisans'.— Total,  £12,825:  U.K.,  £5.924;  U^.,  £5.395;  Germanv,  £827 ;  Canada,  £528. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £653:  U.K.,  £508;  U.S.,  £137. 

India-rubber  and  Guttapercha  Manufactures.— Total,  £5,579:  U.K.,  £2,089;  Canada, 
£1.701;  Belgium.  £1,431;  Germany,  £229.  These  imports  do  not  include  tires  for  motor  or 
other  vehicles,  or  rubber-soled  footwear,  but  do  include  hose,  belting,  mats,  and  medical 
sundries. 

Instruments:  (a)  Scientific— Total,  £1,749:  U.K.,  £1.492;  U.S.,  £161;   Holland,  £91. 

(b)  Surgical— Total,  £829:  U.K.,  £736;  Canada.  £66. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £275:  U.K.,  £215;  U.S.,  £60. 

Jewellery.— Total,  £3.575:  U.K.,  £1.826;  U.S.,  £892;   Czechoslovakia,  £482;  Japan,  £207. 

Leather.  Dressed  and  Undressed.— Total,  £1.444:  U.K.,  £1.228;  U.S.,  £105;  Germany, 
£61.  Tanning  of  leather  is  extensively  done  in  Jamaica,  and  the  local  product  is  of  good 
quality. 

Leather  Manufactures,  except  Boots  and  Shoes.  Bags.  Saddlery  and  If  amiss — Total, 
£5.216:  U.K..  £3.630;  U.S.,  £891 ;  Germany,  £301 ;  Japan,  £223.  Machine  belting  and  gloves 
were  included  in  this  category. 

Linen  Manufactures  — Total,  £6,587 :  U.K.,  £4.850;  China.  £929:  Honerkons:,  £518.  Linen 
yarn,  of  which  total  imports  were  valued  at  £249  (from  the  United  Kingdom  except  £3 
worth  from  Russia)  were  not  included  in  this  classification. 

Machinery,  Agricultural:  (a)  Drainage  and  Irrigation. — Total,  £11,875:  U.S.,  £6.662;  U.K., 
£5,209. 

(b)  Sugar.— Total,  £40.492:   U.K..  £27.282;   U.S..  £12.1*0:   Cuba.  £926;   Canada,  £46. 

(c)  Other  Kinds  of  Agricultural  Machinery  .—Total,  £34,441:  U.K.,  £29,583;  U.S.,  £4,112; 
France,  £279. 

(d)  Electric  Lighting  and  Power.— Total.  £3,818:  U.K..  £2,764:  U.S.,  £973;  Germany.  £81. 

(e)  Railway  and  Tramway  .—Total,  £4,474:  U.K.,  £2.834;  U.S.,  £1,363;  Germany,  £247; 
Canada,  £30. 

(f)  Printing. — Total.  £1.215:  U.K..  £725;  U.S..  £490. 

(g)  Sewing  Machines.— Total,  £3,656:  Canada,  £1,810;  U.S.,  £911;  Germany,  £582;  U.K.. 
£340. 

(h)  Other  Kinds  of  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Machinery. — Total,  £8,767:  U.K., 
£5.446:  U.S.,  £2.013;  Germany,  £1,120;  Canada,  £182. 

(i)  Cinematograph  Machinery.— Total,  £2,755:  U.S.,  £2,741. 

(j)  Fire  Engines. — Total,  £439,  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(k)  Marine  Machinery.— -Total,  £875:   U.K.,  £452;   U.S.,  £423. 

(1)  Road-making  Machinery.— Total,  £4.836:  U.K..  £4.612;  U.S..  £224. 

(m)  Water  and  Sewerage  Machinery. — Total,  £1.532:  U.K..  £1.486;  Canada,  £46. 

(u)  Other  Kinds  of  Machinery  .—Total,  £16,970:  U.K.,  £9,741;  Canada,  £3.865;  U.S., 
£2,827;  Germanv,  £466. 

(o)  Machine  Accessories.— Total,  £5,146:  U.K.,  £2.412;  U.S.,  £2.243;  Canada,  £238. 

Manures,  Chemical— Total,  2,553  long  tons  (£21.652):  U.K.,  1,488  tons  (£11.143);  Ger- 
many, 345  tons  (£4.844);  Canada.  251  tons  (£1.917);  U.S.,  228  tons  (£1.975);  Holland.  124 
tons  (£811);  Belgium,  87  tons  (£559);  Chile,  30  tons  (£403). 

Matches.— Total,  139.534  gross  boxes  (£21.376):  Sweden.  138,558  gross  (£21.181);  small 
remainder  from  U.S.,  U.K.,  Holland,  and  Canada.  Matches  are  now  manufactured  in  Jamaica 
fairly  extensively. 

Mats  and  Mallmg.-To\n\,  £2.275:  U.K.,  £1,050:  U.S.,  £385;  Japan,  £279;  India.  £161; 
China,  £151. 

Medicinal  Sund ri<  x.— Total.  £2.822:   U.K.,  £2,464;   U.S.,  £266;   Canada.  £82. 

Medicines  and  Drugs,  chiefly  Patent  end  Proprietary — Total,  £64,733:  U.K.,  £27,625; 
U.S.,  £25.304 ;  Canada,  £7.291  :  Germany,  £931;  China,  £642;  France,  £615;  Norway,  £537. 
Other  kinds  of  medicines  and  drugs,  viz.  cocaine,  opium,  morphine  and  quinine,  and  unclassi- 
fied dangerous  drugs  were  imported  to  the  total  value  of  £1.539.  principally  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Mi  tals:  (a)  Brass  and  its  Manufactures.— Total,  £1,209:  U.K.,  £934;  U.S.,  £175;  Canada, 

£47. 

b    Coppi  r  am!  iis  Manufactures.— Total,  £623:  U.K.,  £492. 

Iron  Bars,  not  railway  materials.— Total,  £1,002:  U.K.,  £745;  Belgium,  £257. 
d)  Railway  Mali  rials  of  Iron  and  Steel— Total,  £8,141:   U.K.,  £57367 ;   U.S.,  £1,472; 
Germany,  £1,180. 

i     Iron,  Galvanized,  for  Roofing.— Total,  £27,058:  U.K.,  £26,779;  UjS.,  £236. 
(f)  Gas  Fixtures  of  Iron  and  Steel— Total,  £4,775:  U.K.,  £4,309;  Canada,  £367;  Germany, 

£99. 

(q)  Nails,  Screws,  and  Rivets  of  Iron  and  Steel— Total.  £11,100:  Canada,  £4,474;  U.K., 
£2,980;  Belgium,  £1.832;  Germany,  £713;  U.S.,  £568;  -Sweden,  £388. 

Iron  and  Steel  Nails  and  Staples  for  Fencing— -Total,  £1,590:  U.S.,  £653;  Belgium, 
E334;    U.K..  £302;   France,  £151;   Canada,  £120. 

Steel  Bars  and  Sheets.— Total,  £4,476:  U.K.,  £2,462;  Belgium,  £1,622;  U.S.,  £224. 
(j)  Iron  and  Steel  Wire  for  Fencing.— -Total,  £11,591:  U.S.,  £3,723;  U.K.,  £2,310;  France, 
£2,149;   Belgium,  £1,913;   Germany,  £1.078;  Holland,  £418. 

(k)  Iron  and  Steel  Wire  Netting.— -Total,  £5,562:  U.K.,  £4,508;  Belgium,  £527;  Germany, 
£431 :  Canada,  £37. 

(I)  Other  Kinds  of  Iron  and  Steel  Wire.— Total,  £2,845:  U.K.,  £1,697;  Belgium,  £464; 
Canada.  £226;  Germany.  £224;  U.S.,  £136. 

(m)  Screen  Cloth  oi  Iron  and  Steel  W ire.— Total,  £1,047:  U.K.,  £675;  U.S.,  £152;  Ger- 
many. £98;  Canada,  £88. 

(n)  Hoops  and  Shooks  of  Iron  and  ^eeZ.— Total,  £576:  U.S.,  £257;  France,  £152;  Bel- 
gium. £76;   Canada.  £65. 

(o)  Other  Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel— Total,  £14,631:  U.K.,  £12,658;  Belgium, 
£1.062:  Germany,  £302;  Canada,  £293;  U.S.,  £228. 

(v)  Pig  Lead.— Total.  £180,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(q)  Lead  Manufactures.— Total,  £422:   United  Kingdom.  £360. 

(r)  Tin  Manufactures.— -Total,  £7,658:  U.K.,  £6,054;  U.S.,  £921;  Denmark,  £315;  Ger- 
many. £295. 

(s)  Zinc  Manufactures.— -Total,  £6,052:   U.K.,  £6,050;   Belgium,  £2. 

(t)  Metal  Containers  for  Jamaican  Produce.— Total,  £4,020:  U.K.,  £3,345;  U.S.,  £617; 
Canada,  £49;  Denmark.  £9. 

(u)  Metals.  Unenumerated .— Total.  £3,9.50:  U.K..  £2,477;  Switzerland,  £713;  Cayman 
Islands.  £224;  U.S.,  £204;  Germany,  £177;  Canada,  £66. 

Musical  Instruments:  (a)  Pianos  and  Organs.— Total,  51  in  number  (£1,661):  U.S..  41 
(£1.093);  U.K.,  6  (£302);  Germany,  1  (£84);  1  each  from  Japan  (£44),  France  (£27),  and 
Canada  (£11). 

(b)  Other  Kinds  and  Parts.— Total,  £4,891:  U.S..  £2,338;  U.K.,  £1,664;  Germany,  £466: 
Japan.  £169;  Canada,  £121.    Gramophones  come  within  this  category. 

Oilcloth  and  Linoleum.— Total,  £1,767:  Canada,  £693;  U.K.,  £645;  U.S.,  £426. 

Painters  Colours  and  Materials. —Total,  1,551.065  pounds  (£29,940)  :  U.K.,  1.351.843 
pounds  (£23.502);  U.S..  93,174  pounds  (£4,469):  Canada.  61.531  pounds  (£1.545);  Belgium. 
23,408  pounds  (£116);  France,  14.200  pounds  (£52);  Holland,  3,884  pounds  (£91). 

Paper:  (a)  Playing  Cards.— Total,  24.227  packs  (£450):  U.K.,  24.003  packs  (£445). 

(b)  Printing.— total,  £14.688:  Canada,  £11,134 ;  U.K..  £2.443;  U.S.  £713;  Norway.  £216. 

(c)  Writing.— Total.  £3,225:   U.K.,  £2,544;   Canada,  £439:   U.S.,  £170. 

(d)  For  Wrapping  Fruit.— Total,  £3.166:  Canada,  £1,413 ;  U.S.,  £726;  U.K.,  £659;  Sweden, 
£322. 

(e)  Hoops  and  Shooks  of  Cardboard  or  Paper.— -Total,  £2,483  :  U.K..  £1,958;  U.S.,  £285; 
Canada.  £240. 

(f)  Other  Kinds  of  Paper.— -Total.  £51.408:  U.K.,  £15.690;  U.S.,  £11,693;  Holland.  £7,285; 
Belgium.  £4.850;  Canada,  £4,301:  Sweden,  £3,770;  Germany,  £2.575.  Paper  bass  for  use 
in  the  grocery  and  dry  goods  trades,  and  wrapping  paper,  were  large  items  of  this  category. 

Perfumery.— Total,  £32,942-  U.S.,  £16.698;  U.K.,  £8,750;  France,  £3,S32;  Germany. 
£1.805;  Canada,  £1,538. 

Photographic  Apparatus  and  Chemicals.— -Total,  £3,135:  U.K..  £1,174;  U.S..  £1.021;  Can- 
ada. £549;   Germany.  £317. 

Plate  and  Plated  Ware.— Total,  £1,839:  U.K.,  £1.698;  Canada,  £54;  U.S..  £36.  Those 
imports  consisted  of  nickel-plated,  electro-plated,  or  gilt  wares,  except  for  £43  of  other  kinds 
of  plated  ware  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Roofing  of  Felt.— -Total,  £144:   UjS.,  £70;   U.K..  £63;    Canada.  £11. 

Saddlery  and  Harness.— Total,  £3,945:   U.K.,  £3,074;   U.S..  £869. 

Silk  Manufactures:  fa)  Br oadstuffs.— -Total,  3.295,398  yards  (£84.083):  Japan.  3,070.992 
yards  (£68.644)  :  Italv,  110.346  yards  (£6.260)  :  U.K..  46.526  yards  (£3.738)  :  China.  16.581 
yards  (£909):  Switzerland.  16.270  yards  (£911);  Franco,  13,828  yards  (£1.861);  U.S..  12.989 
yards  (£1,127);  Hongkong,  4,725  yards  (£264). 
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(b)  Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Hosiery.— Total,  499,295  pairs  (£21.673):  U.K.,  341,346  pairs 
(£12.057);  Hongkong,  71,420  pairs  (£1,330);  Canada.  69.355  pairs  (£7,403);  Japan,  5,826 
pairs  (£103);  Germany,  1,548  pairs  (£137). 

(c)  Other  Kinds  of  Silk  Manufactures.— Total,  £17,190:  Japan,  £7,445;  U.K.,  £3,677; 
Italy,  £1,309;  Germany,  £1,097;  France,  £1,019. 

Soap:  (a)  Fancy.— Total,  297.925  pounds  (£13,041):  U.K.,  227,750  pounds  (£9,301); 
Canada,  35,924  pounds  (£1.692);  U.S.,  29,481  pounds  (£1,894);  Germany,  2,145  pounds  (£91). 

(b)  Common  Laundry.— Total,  4,632,074  pounds  (£58,593):  U.K.,  4,475,339  pounds  (£56,- 
097);  VS.,  15,360  pounds  (£1.646). 

(c)  Polishing.— -Total,  82,165  pounds  (£1.116):  U.K.,  41,557  pounds  (£598);  U.S.,  33.866 
pounds  (£459);  Canada,  6,742  pounds  (£59). 

(d)  Soap  Flakes.— -Toital,  22,090  pounds  (£562):  Canada,  12,550  pounds  (£176);  U.K., 
7.664  pounds  (£362);  U.S..  1.S76  pounds  (£24).  There  were  also  small  importations  (totalling 
£213  in  value)  of  liquid  soap,  soft  soap,  and  soap  powder,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 

Stationery,  other  than  Paper.— Total,  £31,898:  U.K.,  £23,882;  U.S.,  £4,545;  Canada, 
£2.169;   Germany,  £735;   Japan,  £323. 

Toys  a nd  Games.— Total,  £11,163:  U.K..  £5.837;  Germany,  £2,499;  U.S.,  £1,546;  Canada, 
£593. 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols.— Total,  £266:  U.K.,  £192;  Canada,  £35. 
Vaccines,  Lymph,  Serum,  and  Radium.— Total,  £1,177:  U.K.,  $1,052;   U.S.,  £125. 
Watches,  Complete.— Total,  3,296  in  number  (£543):    Switzerland,  1,532  (£198);  Ger- 
many. 1,302  (£266). 

Wooden  Furniture.— Total,  £13,254:  Canada,  £4,596;  U.K.,  £3,758;  U.S.,  £2,634;  Ger- 
many. £857;   Poland,  £526. 

Wooden  Hoops,  Shooks,  Staves,  and  Headings  for  Putting  Up  Jamaican  Produce:  (a) 
For  Biscuits.— -Total  5.329  packages  (£2,771) ;  U.K.,  3,298  packages  (£2,204) ;  Canada,  1,961 
packages  (£515).    These  imports  consisted  of  cases  for  packing  locally  manufactured  biscuits. 

(b)  For  Cigars.— Total.  88  packages  (£1.072):  U.S.,  .56  packages  (£1,035). 

(c)  For  Citrus  Fruits.— Total,  46,709  packages  (£12.276):  Canada,  32,884  packages 
(£9.143);  UjS.,  13,168  packages  (£2,558);  Brazil,  632  packages  (£560).  These  were  citrus 
crates. 

(d)  For  Cocoanut  Oil— Total,  1,080  packages  (£616):  Canada,  938  packages  (£377); 
Sweden,  142  packages  (£239).  These  were  cases  for  packing  tins  of  locally  manufactured 
ediblo  cocoanut  oil. 

(e)  For  Dye. — Total,  27  packages  (£230),  from  the  United  Kingdom.  These  were  cases 
for  shipping  logwood  dve. 

(f)  For  Honey.— Total,  2.992  packages  (£4,187):  Canada.  1,662  packages  (£1,544);  Ger- 
many. 790  packages  (£1.727);  U.S.,  375  packages  (£521);  U.K.,  165  packages  (£395).  These 
were  honey  barrels. 

(g)  For  Logwood  Extract.— Total,  3,802  packages  (£2.367) :  U.K..  3,702  packages  (£2,319)  ; 
Canada.  100  packages  (£4S).  These  were  mostly  trays  of  special  type,  used  in  ithe  manufac- 
ture of  loswood  extract. 

(h)  For  Rum.— -Total.  7.415  packages  (£6,122):  Canada.  6.160  packages  (£1.389);  U.S., 
682  packages  (£3,286);  Trinidad.  572  packages  (£1,445);  U.K.,  1  package  (£2).  These  were 
rum  puncheons  and  cases  for  bottle  rum. 

(i)  For  Sauce.— Total,  140  packages  (£103).  from  Canada. 

(j)  For  Tomatoes.— Total,  366  packages  (£214),  from  Canada. 

Other  Kinds  of  Manufactured  Wood  and  Timber.— -Total,  £9.465:  Belgium.  £2,917;  U.K., 
£2,568;  Italy,  £1,341 ;  Germany,  £721 ;  Canada,  £465. 

Wool  Manufactures.— -Total,  £26,130:  U.K.,  £24,801;  Italy,  £770;  U.S.,  £143;  Canada, 
£128. 

Manufactured  Articles,  line  numerated.— Total  £19,082:  U.K..  £10.287;  U.S.,  £5.208; 
Canada.  £1,510;  Germany,  £780. 

PARCELS  POST 

Imports  by  parcels  post  totalled  £149,088  in  1933  as  compared  with  £181,032 
in  1932  and  £211,138  in  1931.  These  imports  covered  a  wide  range  of  goods, 
principally  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  small  items  of  hardware.  The 
Jamaican  Customs  Department  keeps  no  record  of  countries  of  supply,  quan- 
tities, and  values  of  the  different  items.  The  following  particulars  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Jamaican  Post  Office:  A  total  of  90,753  parcels,  of  aggregate 
declared  value  of  £149,088,  was  imported  during  1933.  Of  these,  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  47,095  parcels  (£100.097);  the  United  States,  35,804  (£34,- 
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343);  Canada,  3,364  (£6,662);  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  2,848  (£1,336);  and 
other  countries,  1,042  (£650). 

The  total  number  of  parcels  imported  in  1932  was  102,624,  and  in  1931, 
130,268.  The  decline  during  this  period  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
importations  from  the  United  States;  those  from  Canada  have  remained  almost 
stationary,  and  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  varied  but  little.  Jamaica's 
purchases  from  American  mail  order  houses  during  the  year  under  review  totalled 
los  than  half  the  value  of  similar  purchases  in  1931.  The  exchange  situation 
was  of  course  mainly  responsible. 

GOVERNMENT  IMPORTS 

These  consisted  of  supplies  for  the  Public  Works,  Railway,  Medical,  Police, 
and  other  public  departments,  and  totalled  in  1933  £185,268  in  value,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £157,368,  the  United  States  £22,202,  Canada  £2,746, 
and  other  countries,  £2,952.  The  total  for  1932  was  £186,497,  and  for  1931, 
£283,194.  In  these  two  years  Canada's  share  of  this  Government  business,  which 
is  placed  for  the  most  part  through  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in  London, 
was  £5,018  and  £18,227  respectively.  As  in  former  years,  Government  imports 
during  1932  were  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  goods,  principally  the  following: 
apparel,  asphalt,  cement,  chemicals,  coal,  cotton  manufactures,  electrical  appli- 
ances, flour,  hardware,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  creosoted  lumber,  machinery, 
medicines  and  drugs,  motor  cars  and  trucks,  paint,  paper,  railway  rolling  stock 
and  other  railway  material.  All  these  imports  are  included  in  the  commodity 
figures  given  in  this  report. 


MARKET  FOR  BATHS  AND  BATHROOM  FITTINGS  IN  THE 
NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  PoussETTE,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  23,  1934. — In  reports  sent  in  from  this  office  at  various 
times,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  housing 
schemes  which  have  been  undertaken  or  are  projected  by  public  bodies  in  the 
L^nited  Kingdom.  Concurrently  with  the  demand  for  building  material,  large 
quantities  of  bathroom  appointments  will  be  required  to  fit  out  the  large  number 
of  tenements  and  houses  to  be  built  during  the  next  ten  years. 

As  the  majority  of  the  houses,  and  certainly  all  of  the  tenements,  will  be 
for  housing  the  working  classes,  the  class  of  bathroom  fittings  will  have  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  total  cost  of  the  houses  or  tenements  in  which  they  will 
be  used. 

BATH  TUBS 

The  market  for  bath  tubs  has  undergone  an  important  change  in  the  last 
six  or  eight  months,  and  one  that  has  had  an  effect  upon  prices.  LTp  to  about 
the  beginning  of  December,  1933,  large  numbers  of  bath  tubs  were  being 
imported  from  Continental  sources,  chiefly  Germany,  although  Belgium  par- 
ticipated to  a  lesser  extent.  Competition  was  keen  and  profit  had  to  be  cut  to 
a  minimum.  As  these  imported  baths  were  cheaper  and  of  a  quality  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  domestic  product,  local  manufacturers  were  placed  in  an  unfavour- 
able position.  To  overcome  this,  the  International  Bath  Association  was  formed 
toward  the  end  of  last  year,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  manu- 
facturers in  Germany  and  other  Continental  countries  withdrew  from  the  United 
Kingdom  market.  As  a  result  of  the  cartel,  prices  have  been  raised  by  about 
20  per  cent,  thus  affording  the  domestic  manufacturers  a  margin  of  profit  which 
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they  did  not  have  before.  It  is  understood  that  one  or  two  firms  have  remained 
outside  the  association,  but  the  majority  of  merchants  in  the  country  have 
agreed  to  buy  only  from  its  members. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  bath  tubs  are  under  the  handicap  of  distance 
from  the  market,  and  merchants  and  builders  have  a  natural  desire  to  patronize 
home  industries  whenever  it  is  practicable.  In  consequence,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  if  he  wishes  to  compete,  to  offer  some 
inducement  to  buyers.  While  Continental  competition  has  been  eliminated, 
there  is  still  keen  competition  between  merchants  and  builders,  so  much  so  that 
a  difference  of  2s.  per  bath  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  influence  the  trade. 

Types  and  Sizes  of  Baths. — Two  types  of  bath  tubs  are  in  general  use.  The 
standard  pattern  is  of  rectangular  shape  with  rounded  corners,  and  in  this  the 
principal  business  is  done.  Baths  with  square  corners  are  installed  in  houses  of 
medium  size  and  are  usually  faced  with  slate  or  other  panelling  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  a  porcelain  bath. 

These  tubs  are  in  two  sizes,  5  feet  and  5  feet  6  inches,  inside  measurements, 
with  rolls  of  2,  2-K,  and  3  inches.  They  are  enamelled  white  on  the  inside  and 
painted  on  the  outside  to  prevent  rusting.  The  finishing  coat  is  left  for  the 
householder  or  builder,  who  can  apply  a  colour  that  will  harmonize  with  the 
walls  of  the  room. 

Priees. — The  average  price  of  the  standard  pattern  bath  tubs  is  71s.  each, 
with  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  and  as  high  as  15  per  cent  on  orders  for  100  or 
more.  The  bath  at  the  above  price  is  the  one  most  in  demand  and  its  sales 
probably  represent  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  Rectangular  baths 
with  panelling  are  quoted  as  high  as  104s.,  although  at  that  price  the  demand 
is.  small. 

Terms  are  cash  at  30  days,  less  5  per  cent. 

To  compete  in  this  trade  Canadian  manufacturers,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, would  have  to  offer  some  inducement,  and  on  a  price  basis  the  reduction 
would  probably  have  to  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent  from  the  prices  quoted 
above. 

Undoubtedly,  in  recent  years  householders  have  taken  much  more  interest 
in  bathroom  appointments  than  formerly.  Houses  of  the  cheaper  class,  ranging 
from  £300  to  £600,  must  necessarily  more  or  less  resemble  each  other,  except  in 
perhaps  a  few  respects,  and  consequently  speculative  builders  find  it  necessary 
to  include  some  factor  that  will  appeal  to  the  prospective  buyer  and  assist  sales. 
To  this  end  there  is  a  tendency  to  feature  the  bathroom,  since  in  recent  years 
those  of  the  public  who  are  able  to  own  their  own  homes,  either  by  outright  or 
hire  purchase,  have  developed  a  very  close  interest  in  bathroom  appointments. 
To  a  considerable  extent  this  can  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
home  exhibitions  that  are  held  periodically,  and  also  to  the  publicity  conducted 
by  departmental  and  other  stores  in  directing  attention  to  the  attractiveness  of 
a  well-equipped  bathroom. 

In  order  to  increase  this  attractiveness,  it  is  usually  necessary  for  the  builder 
to  cut  clown  the  cost  of  some  oilier  pari  of  the  house,  since  competition  fixes  a 
maximum  price  beyond  which  he  may  not  go.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  case 
of  a  house  costing  £300  the  amount  spent  on  bathroom  fittings  would  be  about 
£6  10s.,  and  on  a  £450-house  about  £9.  It  is  probable  that  the  standard  of  bath- 
room fittings  will  continue  to  improve  now  thai  there  has  been  a  departure 
from  the  use  of  the  inferior  types  that  were  formerly  tolerated.  A  potent 
influence  in  this  direction  is  the  tact  that  so  many  people  are  making  great 
efforts  to  own  their  own  homes  and  consequently  are  less  reluctant  to  spend 
money  on  fittings  which  they  know  will  be  their  own  property.  It  is  likely 
that  the  present  substantial  trade  in  bathroom  fittings  will  continue  for  another 
ten  years,  or  until  the  demand  for  houses  has  been  satisfied.  Some  take  the 
view  that  it  will  continue  for  longer,  and  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  a  fresh 
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demand  will  spring  up,  or  there  will  arise  the  necessity  for  repairs  or  renewals 
for  the  houses  and  fittings  that  have  been  built  and  used  during  this  period. 

OTHER  BATHROOM  SUPPLIES 

Washbasins. — The  marketing  of  washbasins  is  also  subject  to  control  by  an 
association  formed  for  the  purpose,  although  it  is  understood  that  merchants 
are  not  so  closely  restricted  as  in  the  case  of  baths.  The  manufacture  of  lava- 
lory  basins  and  sanitary  earthenware  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  bath  tubs 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  only  one  firm  in  the  country  which  manufac- 
tures both,  largely  for  use  in  ships.  For  the  better  class  of  house,  washbasins 
are  made  of  white  earthenware  and  are  mounted  on  a  pedestal.  There  are  three 
sizes  in  demand,  the  greatest  being  for  those  22  inches  by  16  inches,  which  are 
sold  at  13s.  less  5  per  cent.  Sales  of  a  basin  25  inches  by  18  inches  are  next  in 
importance,  the  price  being  21s.  less  5  per  cent.  For  the  third  size,  27  inches 
by  19  inches,  the  demand  is  comparatively  small.  Earthenware  basins,  taps, 
plugs,  and  brackets  are  purchased  separately  from  the  potteries,  brass  foundries, 
and  iron  foundries  respectively,  and  are  fitted  together  by  the  purchasers. 

Closets. — The  closet  chiefly  in  demand  is  priced  at  lis.  6d.  less  5  per  cent. 
There  is  another  type  with  cistern  complete,  but  this  only  goes  into  the  better 
class  of  house  since  its  cost  is  approximately  £3.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
earthenware  portion  is  purchased  from  the  potteries  and  the  seat  from  the  seat- 
maker,  and  the  parts  are  assembled  by  the  merchant  as  in  the  case  of  wash- 
basins. 

Sanitary  Scats. — Sanitary  seats  are  of  various  kinds  and  prices  and  range 
from  Is.  4^d.  for  a  cheap  plain  seat  up  to  13s.  or  a  little  higher.  The  restricted 
demand  for  the  better  class  of  seat  is  being  filled  at  the  present  time  by  a 
product  of  Canadian  manufacture  which,  due  to  its  good  quality,  is  meeting 
with  an  increasing  demand.  Among  the  cheaper  seats  the  main  business  is  in 
one  priced  at  about  5s.  delivered.  This  is  intended  for  a  low-priced  house  or  for 
a  tenement.  The  Is.  4^d.  seat,  which  is  practically  a  one-piece  fixture,  is  for 
outside  closets.  For  the  better-class  houses — i.e.,  those  costing  from  £400  to 
£2,000 — a  seat  quoted  to  the  merchant  at  about  19s.  is  used.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  can  compete  in  this  country  in  the  plain  wooden 
seat,  but  if  so  they  would  be  able  to  do  a  very  substantial  business,  since  for 
one  seat  of  the  more  expensive  grade  hundreds  of  those  at  Is.  4-kl.  are  sold. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  entire  trade  in  bathroom  fittings  is  conducted  through  merchant-  who 
buy  their  requirements  from  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers.  These 
merchants  are  very  often  large  firms  or,  more  properly,  wholesalers  who  sell  to 
builders  and  plumbers.  If  the  merchants  sold  direct  to  the  public,  the  commis- 
sion would  be  reserved  and  paid  to  the  plumber,  who  is  therefore  quite  willing 
to  take  his  customers  to  the  merchant's  showroom  in  order  that  they  may  make 
their  own  choice,  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  he  will  receive  his  commission 
when  the  sale  has  been  completed. 

Illustrations  and  information  regarding  measurements  and  prices  are  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

FISH  MEAL  AS  A  FEEDSTUFF  IN  IRELAND 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Dublin,  May  15,  1934. — Although  import  statistics  are  not  available  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  fish  meal  is  used  in  Ireland,  it  is  the  opinion  that  as 
yet  it  is  not  extensively  employed  either  as  a  feeding  staff  or  a  fertilizer.  As  a 
feeding  stuff  for  poultry  and  pigs  it  is  not  generally  favoured  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  which  state  in  their  report  that  it  cannot 
be  recommended,  especially  for  pig  feeding.    The  report  continues:  "  Tin 
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brands  of  fish  meal,  which  should  contain  not  less  than  55  per  cent  proteins 
or  more  than  5  per  cent  oil,  are  made  from  wholesome  materials  only,  such  as 
whole  white  fish,  fresh  specially  selected  fish  offal,  etc.  By  thorough  steaming, 
removal  of  part  of  the  oil,  drying  at  a  high  temperature  and  grinding,  it  is  possible 
to  prepare  from  such  raw  materials  a  palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  stock. 
Unfortunately,  however,  quantities  of  inferior  fish  meal,  made  from  unsuitable 
fish  offal  and  containing  a  high  percentage  of  oil,  have  been  coming  to  this  coun- 
try. Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  injudicious  use  of  such  fish 
meal  for  pig  feeding  up  to  the  last  day  of  fattening  and  the  consequent  tainting  of 
the  carcass.  The  use  of  fish  meal  for  pig  feeding  is  not  therefore  recommended." 

From  time  to  time  the  question  of  fish  meal  as  a  feedstuff  has  been  investi- 
gated and  it  has  been  found  that  little  encouragement  would  be  given  to  its  use. 
Importers  of  various  types  of  fertilizers  and  feeds  consider  that  at  the  present 
time  the  difficulties  and  expenses  involved  in  introducing  a  comparatively  new 
product  of  this  nature  would  not  pay.  Irish  farmers  are  notoriously  conserva- 
tive, and  unless  practical  demonstrations  of  the  new  products  were  made  and  the 
goodwill  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  secured  little  progress  could  be  hoped 
for.  At  the  present  time  the  feedstuff's  chiefly  used  are  ground  and  flaked  maize 
and  home-grown  grains.  For  fertilizer,  superphosphates  are  most  common.  These 
are  processed  in  Ireland  from  imported  raw  products  and  are  considered  to  be 
entirely  suited  to  the  local  requirements. 

The  importation,  sale  and  use  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  are  governed 
by  the  British  Act  of  1906,  but  this  does  not  offer  any  difficulties  to  the  intro- 
duction of  pure  and  good  products.  No  customs  duties  are  in  operation  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  on  fish  meal. 

Both  cattle  feeds  and  fertilizers  are  extensively  required  and  used  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  demand  will  increase  with  the  return 
to  normal  conditions  of  prosperity.  The  reason  why  fish  meal  is  not  looked 
upon  with  favour  is  that  at  one  time  unscrupulous  merchants  supplied  as  fish 
meal  the  ordinary  herring  guano,  or  mixed  it  in  too  large  proportions  with  actual 
fish  meal  as  a  pig  feed,  the  result  of  this  being  that  the  bacon  tasted  strongly 
of  the  highly  unpalatable  herring  guano.  Proper  fish  meal  as  made  from  the 
residue  of  white  fish  has  no  such  effect,  but  it  is  somewhat  expensive,  costing 
£20  a  ton.  Whether  or  not  fish  meal  will  be  used  in  the  near  future  depends 
largely  upon  the  publicity  that  is  given  to  it.  The  trade  could  best  be  handled 
by  direct  representation  in  Ireland,  but  to  get  satisfactory  results  a  good  agent 
backed  up  with  keen  prices  and  some  assistance  from  the  producer  in  the  initial 
stages  of  introduction  into  the  country  would  appear  to  be  essential. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA,  1933 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  May  5,  1934. — In  attempting  a  survey  of  economic  conditions  in 
Hongkong,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hongkong  functions  as  an 
entrepot  and  shipment  port  for  cargo  into  arid  out  of  South  China,  and  is  there- 
fore dependent  largely  upon  that  territory  for  her  existence.  The  continued 
unsettled  political  situation  in  that  part  of  China  during  1933  was  accentuated 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  attempt  of  certain  tactions  to  establi-h  an 
independent  government  in  the  province  of  Fukien.  The  movement  met  with 
temporary  success  and  resulted  in  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Amoy  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  of  Nankin}!',  with  a  consequent  serious  dislocation  of  trade 
within  the  province.  In  addition,  the  activities  of  bandits  and  communistic 
forces,  together  with  military  operations  directed  against  these  elements,  made 
trading  in  the  interior  both  precarious  and  unprofitable. 
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Some  impression  of  the  stringent  financial  situation  in  Kwantung  Province 
during  1933  may  be  drawn  from  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Canton,  which  shows  that  no  fewer  than  seventy  native  banks  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy during  the  year,  with  registered  liabilities  amounting  to  well  over 
11  K$i  6,000, 000.  The  economic  conditions  affected  not  only  the  banking  interests 
but  involved  many  of  the  local  industrial  companies  and  factory  groups, 
resulting  inevitably  in  an  acute  shrinkage  of  domestic  purchasing  power.  In  the 
knitting  industry  alone  more  than  20,000  workers  in  Canton  were  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

Exchange  conditions  were  also  an  unsettling  factor.  During  the  year  Canton 
dollar  quotations  in  terms  of  Hongkong  currency  fluctuated  widely,  while  even 
the  external  silver  dollar  of  Hongkong  fluctuated  over  80  per  cent  in  terms  of 
gold  dollars.  In  addition,  domestic  silver  dollars  in  other  cities  of  the  southern 
provinces  fluctuated  almost  without  reason  in  terms  of  each  other  and  of  the 
Canton  and  Hongkong  dollars,  illustrating  in  their  fluctuation  the  chaotic 
economic  condition  of  the  territory  and  eliminating  all  prospect  of  orderly  and 
controlled  marketing. 

For  instance,  the  warehouses  of  Hongkong  during  1933  were  storing  goods 
the  replacement  value  of  which,  due  to  the  appreciation  of  the  Hongkong  dollar 
in  terms  of  foreign  currency,  was  40  per  cent  less  than  their  original  cost.  The 
large  import  houses  were  compelled  to  carry  these  stocks  or  sell  at  current  values 
since  the  Chinese  buyers  were  not  in  a  position  to  accept  delivery  at  contracted 
prices  without  suffering  severe  financial  losses.  Indeed,  such  was  the  financial 
gravity  of  the  period  that  the  attempts  by  local  importers  to  liquidate  their 
frozen  position  by  enforcing  sales  contracts  proved  the  final  stroke  to  the  weak- 
ened finances  of  the  Chinese  traders,  numbers  of  whom,  including  many  of  long 
standing  and  high  repute,  were  forced  to  suspend  operations. 

With  the  restoration  of  Chinese  tariff  autonomy  on  May  5,  1933,  a  revised 
scale  of  duties  was  made  effective  as  from  May  22,  while  further  increases  were 
put  into  effect  on  August  4  and  December  16.  These  duties  seriously  retarded 
the  movement  of  a  major  proportion  of  the  foreign  imports  into  consumption, 
since  among  the  most  highly  taxed  commodities  wTere  those  which  were  in 
greatest  demand  in  the  South  China  market. 

Superimposed  on  the  duties  levied  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  each 
province  fixes  its  own  local  taxes.  These  taxes  are  almost  universal  in  their 
incidence  and  prevail  throughout  the  interior  region  of  South  China,  where  they 
are  as  a  rule  farmed  out  to  parties  or  syndicates  who  purchase  the  privilege  of 
fixing  the  rate  and  enforcing  collection,  a  system  which  leads  inevitably  to  cor- 
rupt practices. 

Thus  it  can  be  said  that  political  and  financial  insecurity,  depreciated  cur- 
rency, low  purchasing  power,  and  the  new  Chinese  tariffs  are  the  main  causes 
of  the  serious  business  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Hongkong  during  1933. 

SHIPPING 

China-coast  shipping  had  a  depressing  year,  and  both  trade  and  passenger 
figures  show  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year's  totals.  Revenues  from  the  West 
River  run — Hongkong  to  Wuchow — were  lower  than  at  any  time  during  the  last 
forty  years;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  no  political  disturbances  in 
Kwangsi  Province.  Exports  from  Kwangsi  are  principally  raw  opium,  firewood, 
charcoal,  and  raw  hides  for  tanning,  though  others  of  minor  importance  are 
shipped.  Raw  opium  is,  however,  the  principal  export  on  which  the  private  and 
public  revenues  of  the  province  depend;  and  the  financial  return  from  the  exports 
of  raw  opium  during  the  year  1933  was  drastically  curtailed,  owing  to  the  over- 
production both  in  that  region  and  in  the  other  opium-growing  sections  of  China, 
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and  to  the  more  active  intervention  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  control  and 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  this  narcotic.  This  province,  therefore,  which  has  been 
led  as  one  of  the  more  wealthy  territories  of  the  Southwest,  underwent  a 
is  lowering  of  its  standard  of  living  and  economically  was  precluded  from 
it-  customary  consumption  of  imported  goods.  Cargoes  carried  by  steamers 
declined  by  40  per  cent  as  against  the  ten-year  average  and  some  30  per  cent 
when  compared  with  1932.  Rates  were  reduced  to  a  point  where  companies  were 
operating  at  a  loss,  and  ultimately  many  of  the  boats  providing  the  service  were 
laid  up.  Practically  the  same  conditions  obtained  in  the  Hongkong-Canton 
service  and  during  August  a  freight-pool  policy  for  the  rationing  of  cargo  among 
the  existing  companies  was  introduced  and  rates  returned  to  their  previous  levels. 

eight  movement  with  Macao  was  well  maintained  despite  local  conditions, 
owing  to  the  development  of  an  extensive  network  of  roads  in  southern  Kwan- 
tung  which  provides  a  new  route  for  the  movement  of  goods  entering  that  prov- 
ince. 

An  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  during  1933  as  it  affected  the 
shipping  companies,  however,  will  disclose  that  in  some  respects  the  year  was 
better  than  the  previous  one,  but  that  additional  factors,  particularly  the  drastic 
reduction  in  outward-bound  freight  rates  on  principal  commodities  owing  to  non- 
conference  competition,  has  offset  the  advantage  of  the  increased  movement. 

Imports  from  the  continental  countries  showed  a  marked  decline  continuing 
throughout  the  year.  A  similar  state  of  progressive  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
exports  of  Chinese  origin  continued  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  During 
August  an  upward  trend  in  the  volume  of  outward  cargo  was  noted,  which 
increased  steadily  and  resulted  by  the  close  of  1933  in  an  aggregate  volume  of 
exports  some  20  per  cent  larger  than  those  during  1932.  Satisfactory  though  this 
is  as  an  index  of  conditions  in  the  territory,  the  non-conference  rate  war  which 
developed  led  to  a  freight  revenue  from  this  cargo  which  was  lower  than  that 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  total  outward  movement  of  silk  during  the  year  was  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  restriction  in  exports  to  France  proved  disappointing  when  com- 
pared with  quantities  of  previous  years,  but  the  Indian  market,  in  part,  offset 
the  reduction,  particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  when  commitments 
for  immediate  shipment  were  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  abnormally  low 
price  prevailing  in  the  lower  grades  of  this  commodity.  The  magnitude  of  the 
sales  for  delivery  to  that  country  were  of  sufficient  size  to  appreciably  improve 
the  Canton  silk  market  quotations. 

The  expected  improvement  in  Transpacific  cargo  failed  to  materialize  during 
1933.  Export  movements  to  the  Pacific  Coast  were  2  per  cent  below  those  of 
the  previous  year,  though  offset  by  an  almost  identical  increase  in  movements 
to  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Passenger  movements  on  the  Transpacific  route  showed  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  those  of  the  previous  year.  Authorities  in  a  position  to  diagnose  the 
nature  of  this  movement  divide  the  improvement  equally  between  the  tourist 
trade  and  the  regular  movement  of  residents,  many  of  whom  are  now  favouring 
the  Transamerican  route  in  preference  to  the  voyage  through  Suez. 

BUILDING 

The  building  industry  and  allied  trades  in  Hongkong  and  South  China  have 
witnessed  a  noticeable  restriction  during  the  past  year,  due  to  a  number  of  causes. 

Hongkong,  the  European  centre  of  the  territory,  has  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  curtailment  in  the  earnings  of  the  foreign  trading  companies.  The  expansion 
which  occurred  during  the  years  prior  to  1931  was  predicated  to  a  continuance 
of  the  existing  level  of  prosperity,  and  with  the  removal  of  which  the  European 
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section  of  Hongkong  has  found  itself  temporarily  overbuilt,  while  the  reduction 
of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  native  population  has  limited  the  demand  for 
buildings  by  this  section  of  the  community. 

Simultaneously  with  this  curtailment  in  demand  for  private  construction 
there  has  been  a  restriction  in  the  volume  of  credits  available  for  such  work, 
with  the  result  that  developments  in  the  colony  have  been  limited  to  the  replace- 
ment of  obsolescent  equipment  by  shipbuilding  interests,  and  the  continuance  by 
the  Public  Works  Department  of  their  road-building  schemes  and  improvements 
to  the  Hongkong  water  supply. 

Conditions  in  Canton  are  much  the  same  as  in  Hongkong,  save  that  there  is 
an  additional  complicating  factor  in  that  remittances  from  Chinese  nationals 
abroad,  which  previously  constituted  one  of  the  biggest  items  of  income  in  South 
China,  have  practically  ceased. 

Additionally,  the  political  and  economic  situation  which  has  had  such  an 
unfortunate  incidence  on  Hongkong  is  much  more  real  in  Kwangtung,  wherein 
Canton  is  the  centre  of  the  Southern  Government  of  China.  Although  a  policy 
of  active  expansion,  involving  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  industries, 
is  outlined  in  their  plans  for  the  next  five  years,  it  is  difficult  to  learn  which  of 
these  government-fostered  industries  are  receiving  present  attention. 

Conditions  in  the  territory  served  by  Hongkong,  as  has  been  already  noted, 
are  contingent  upon  the  volume  of  trade  moving  through  the  port.  As  the  full 
incidence  of  world  conditions  did  not  make  itself  felt  for  approximately  two 
years  after  its  appearance  elsewhere,  a  similar  lapse  of  time  may  be  expected  in 
recovery.  This,  however,  takes  no  note  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  flux  pre- 
vailing in  South  China,  where  the  people  are  seeking  to  reconcile  their  tradition- 
ally established  methods  of  social,  political,  and  economic  life  with  those  of  the 
West.  The  present  absence  of  such  security  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
depressing  conditions  of  the  past  year. 

NORWEGIAN  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  STATE  GRAIN  MONOPOLY 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Norwegian  krone  equals  Canadian  $0-208  at  par;  one  metric  ton 
equals  2,204-6  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  hectolitre  (100  litres) 
equals  22  gallons.) 

Oslo,  May  23,  1934.— On  July  1,  1929,  the  Norwegian  State  Grain  Monopoly 
commenced  operations.  This  organization,  which  was  set  up  by  the  state,  is 
controlled  by  the  Norwegian  Government  in  so  far  as  matters  of  policy  are 
concerned,  but  within  these  limits  the  governing  body  of  the  Monopoly  is  almost 
free  to  carry  out  its  plans  in  whichever  way  is  the  most  feasible  and  promising 
the  greatest  returns.  All  buying  of  grain  and  flour  from  abroad  is  done  by  the 
Grain  Monopoly,  which  receives  daily  quotations  from  agents  of  the  leading 
exporters  throughout  the  world;  purchases  are  made  in  the  cheapest  markets 
consistent  with  the  quality  required.  The  importance  of  the  Monopoly  is  indi- 
cated by  the  barter  arrangement  made  with  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  this 
present  month  whereby  the  Monopoly  agreed  to  purchase  70,000  tons  of  grain 
in  return  for  the  Russians  purchasing  45,000  tons  of  herring  from  the  Norwegian 
herring  fisheries.  Of  this  grain,  50,000  tons  is  rye,  the  balance  being  wheat.  A 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  purchase  is  that,  as  indicated  by  subsequent  statistics 
in  this  report,  it  marks  a  considerable  fall  in  the  quantities  purchased  from 
Russia  each  year.  The  Monopoly  also  makes  dome-tic  purchases  of  grains.  In 
the  case  of  foreign  flours  all  sacks  must  be  marked  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications  of  the  Grain  Monopoly;  foreign  brands  may  not  be  advertised 
upon  the  domestic  market;  on  the  other  hand,  domestic  flours  may  be  advertised. 
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During  the  first  lour  years  of  operation  the  Monopoly  has  shown  a  large 
profit  over  operating  expenses,  among  which  are  included  propaganda  for  bread- 
making  and  a  subvention  to  the  domestic  farmers  for  their  grains.  By  fixing 
arbitrary  prices  for  domestic-grown  grains,  this  organization  has  had  a  marked 
effeel  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  In  some  of  the  best  grain-growing  dis- 
tricts  many  of  the  farmers,  as  a  result  of  this  form  of  subsidy  for  their  products, 
have  been  enabled  greatly  to  improve  their  properties,  buildings  and  equipment. 
The  profits  of  the  Monopoly  are  devoted  to  the  building  of  equipment  such  as 
silos  and  mills,  and  are  kept  in  a  special  fund  which  in  time  of  need  may  be 
used  for  stabilization  of  prices,  etc.  Any  other  use  of  this  fund  must  be  by 
legislation. 

With  a  population  of  slightly  less  than  3,000,000,  who  until  more  recent 
years  have  been  primarily  devoted  to  independent  agricultural  and  sea-faring 
pursuits,  the  business  done  by  the  State  Grain  Monopoly  each  year  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  livelihood  of  the  nation.  With  an  annual  turnover  exceeding 
70,000,000  kroner  during  the  first  two  years  of  operation  (76,000,000  kroner 
during  1930-31),  the  turnover  for  the  fiscal  or  operating  year,  ending  June  30, 
1932,  totalled  70,790,000  kroner,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1933, 
72,792,133  kroner.  The  profits  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years  were:  1931, 
2,020,000  kroner;  1932,  1,990,000  kroner;  1933,  2,482,664  kroner. 

The  artificial  aids  to  farmers  referred  to  above  have  required  large  sums  of 
money,  which  are  raised  yearly  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  price  for  flour  and 
(consequently)  bread.  While  the  prices  to  consumers  are  considerably  out  of 
proportion  to  the  costs  of  the  natural  products,  the  manufacturing  processes 
and  distribution,  it  is  generally  recognized  by  consumers  that  the  price  is  not 
inordinately  high,  and  that  the  assistance  given  to  agriculture  which  the  addi- 
tional price  brings  about  is  essential  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  nation. 
There  is  little  or  no  criticism  of  the  Monopoly. 

DOMESTIC  CROPS 

The  domestic  grain  crop  in  1931  was  rather  poor,  not  only  as  regards 
quality  but  also  as  to  quantity.  The  unfavourable  conditions  of  growth  made 
the  grains  light,  while  the  adverse  conditions  during  harvesting  partly  spoiled 
the  grain,  which  in  many  districts  was  damaged  by  frost.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  grain  crop  in  1932  was  very  good,  not  only  as  regards  quantity  but  also  as 
regards  quality.  The  grain  was  fully  ripe  in  most  districts,  and  with  harvest- 
ing conditions  being  favourable  the  grains  were  both  dry  and  heavy.  The 
grain  harvests  in  1933  were  somewhat  irregular  with  some  drought  losses.  Beth 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality  the  growth  was  too  rapid,  while  the  grains  were 
small  and  light  and  the  straw  was  on  the  average  short.  During  the  ripening 
period  favourable  conditions  prevailed,  and  considerable  weight  was  given  to 
the  heads,  resulting  in  a  better  crop  than  was  expected,  with  a  very  good  quality. 
Wheat  gave  the  best  yields;  those  of  autumn  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  mixed  cereals 
were  somewhat  less.  The  yield  for  the  whole  year  in  percentage  of  an  average 
year  is  as  follows:  spring  wheat  99,  autumn  wheat  95,  spring  rye  92,  autumn 
rye  89,  barley  87,  oats  90,  mixed  cereals  97.  The  hay  crop  was  greatly  diversi- 
fied; in  some  districts  a  partial  failure  was  recorded,  while  in  others  excellent 
results  were  obtained.  For  the  whole  country  the  percentage  is  estimated  at 
84  per  cent  of  an  average  year  and  78  per  cent  for  meadow  hay.  The  quality  as 
a  whole  was  good  so  that  with  the  abundant  foliage,  cake-meal,  and  root  crops 
available,  it  is  considered  that  very  little  slaughtering  of  cattle  would  be  neces- 
sary before  pasturing  becomes  general. 

FOREIGN  GRAIN  PURCHASES 

It  would  naturally  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  condition  of  the  domestic 
crops  would  be  reflected  in  the  volume  of  purchases  abroad;  and  while  undoubt- 
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edly  such  may  be  the  case  in  some  measure,  there  is  little  real  effect  upon  pur- 
chases of  grain  for  bread-making;  the  noticeable  effect  is  felt  on  the  purchases 
of  feeding  stuffs.  The  buying  policy  of  the  Monopoly  is  really  influenced  only 
by  the  requirements  of  the  nation,  which  are  guided  by  the  price  factor.  During 
this  present  year  the  Monopoly,  while  requiring  Russian  grain,  made  the  pur- 
chase of  certain  Norwegian  products,  including  herring,  a  condition  precedent 
to  their  entering  into  a  buying  contract. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  fiscal  years  1930-31,  1931-32,  and  1932-33 
indicate  the  purchases  of  the  various  types  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc.,  and 
flour  from  abroad. 


Wheat- 
Total   

Manitoba  .  . 

La  Plata  .... 

Russian  

Donan   

Hard  winter  .  . 

Australian.  .  .  . 
Rye—  . 

Total  

La  Plata  .... 

Russian  

German-Polish 

Canadian  .  . 
Barlev — - 

Total  

La  Plata  .... 

Russian  

Donau   

Canadian  .  . 

German-Polish  . 
Oats — 

Total  

La  Plata  .... 

Russian  

Canadian  .  . 
Barley  groats- 
German   

Grand  total 


1930-31 
Tons  Percentage 


1931-32 
Tons  Percentage 


140.140 

100 

.00 

153.740 

100. 

00 

68.960 

49 

.2 

61.054 

39. 

71 

11.663 

8. 

3 

28,450 

18. 

51 

45,125 

32 

.2 

43.000 

27. 

97 

12.736 

8. 

28 

8.400 

6 

.0 

500 

0. 

33 

5.992 

4 

.3 

8,000 

5 . 

20 

171,228 

100 

.00 

160,826 

100, 

.00 

6.050 

3 

.5 

24.426 

15. 

19 

149.028 

87 

.0 

125,000 

77 

.73 

16.150 

9 

.5 

2.000 

1. 

24 

9,400 

5 

.84 

42.668 

100 

.00 

24.860 

100 

.00 

6.530 

15 

.3 

6.800 

27 

.35 

22.768 

53 

.4 

17.060 

68 

.63 

3.630 

8 

.5 

1.000 

4 

.02 

9.540 

22 

.3 

200 

0 

.5 

354,036 


10.700 
7.2IKI 
2.500 
1,000 

2,015 
352,141 


100.00 
67.29 
23.36 
9.35 


Wheat- 
Total    177.370 

Manitoba   87,970 

La  Plata   55.100 

Russian   23.000 

Australian   5.500 

German   5,800 


1932-33 
Tons  Percentage 
100.00 
49.60 
31.06 
12.97 
3.10 
3.27 


Rye- 
Total   

Russian  

La  Plata  

German-Pol  ish . 
Hungarian .  .  . 


1932-33 
Tons  Percentage 


116.935 

75,  I 

25.635 
15.800 
500 


100.00 
64.14 
21  .92 
13.51 
0.43 


In  addition,  3,000  terns  of  La  Plata  barley  was  imported,  3,015  tons  of 
German  barley  groats,  and  3,000  tons  of  La  Plata  oats — making  a  grand  total 
of  grain  imports  of  300,570  tons. 

The  above  statistics  indicate  the  increase  of  the  purchases  of  wheat  and 
the  decreased  purchases  of  rye  due  to  the  price  factors  and  the  continuing  trend 
towards  the  use  of  wheat  instead  of  rye.  In  the  main,  however,  the  total  grain 
and  flour  imports  have  steadily  declined  during  the  past  three  years.  This 
decline  has  been  specially  noted  with  respect  to  wheat  flour,  the  type  which 
received  the  greatest  volume  setback  being  Canadian  straight.  Russia  continues 
to  be  the  dominating  source  of  supply  of  grains.  Of  the  354,036  tons  purchased 
in  1930-31,  216,921  tons  were  from  Russia,  while  of  the  aggregate  of  350,126 
tons  in  1931-32,  187,560  tons  were  from  that  country.  In  1932-33,  however, 
there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  of  purchases  from  Russia,  for  of  the  total 
grain  import  of  300,570  tons,  Russian  wheat  and  rye  totalled  but  98,000  tons. 
Canada  throughout  these  three  years  lias  been  in  second  place  with  totals  of 
78,560  tons,  71,454  tons,  and  87,970  tons  respectively.  As  previously  indicated, 
the  purchases  from  Russia  for  the  year  1933-34  will  fall  to  70.000  tons. 
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The  increase  in  f.o.b.  purchases,  of  which  the  Monopoly  chartered  space  for 
about  166,300  tons  of  grain  and  flour,  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  operating 
year  L 932-33.  Only  Norwegian  tonnage  has  been  chartered.  From  La  Plata, 
for  example,  the  Monopoly  have  almost  exclusively  bought  on  an  f.o.b.  basis. 
All  of  the  grain  and  flour  being  shipped  from  Canadian  ports  to  Norway  is 
carried  in  Norwegian  bottoms. 

DOMESTIC  GRAIN  PURCHASES 

The  purchases  made  by  the  Grain  Monopoly  of  domestic  grains  during  the 
past  three  operating  years  under  review,  as  well  as  those  made  during  1929-30, 
offer  some  interesting  comparisons  with  the  purchases  made  abroad.  With  the 
lion  of  the  year  1931-32,  when  the  wheat  purchases  from  abroad  increased, 
the  domestic  purchases  of  the  Monopoly  have  increased  annually.  The  crop 
of  1931  was  smaller  than  usual  and  deficient  in  quality,  and  it  was  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  purchases  by  the  Monopoly  would  have  been  less  during  the 
operating  year  1931-32.    The  crops  throughout  the  four  years  (excepting  1931 ) 

;ressively  increased  by  volume  owing  to  generally  favourable  weather  condi- 
tions, while  the  purchase  price  offered  by  the  Monopoly  has  been  an  added 
incentive  to  more  extensive  grain  sowings. 


1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Bought  and  Delivered 

Figures  in 

Metric  Tons 

Wheat  

3,402 

3.718.6 

1.946.6 

4.147.7 

Rye  

915 

554 . 5 

192.4 

543.4 

10,107 

5,914.6 

4.591.2 

17.218.9 

11,074 

16,982.6 

4.867.9 

30,094.2 

Total   . 

25,509 

27,170.3 

11,598.1 

52,004.2 

During  these  four  years  the  basic  prices  stipulated  by  the  Grain  Monopoly 
for  domestic  grains  were  as  follows: — 

1930  Crop    1931  Crop    1932  Crop    1933  Crop 


Prices  in  Kroner 

Begin  wheat   20.75  14.75  16.50  18.00 

Close    16.25  16.50  16.50  15.75* 

Begin  rye   14.25  12.00  14.50  15.25 

Close    12.50  14.50  14.50  12.00* 

Begin  barley   13.50  12.00  14.75  15.00 

Close    12.00  14.75  14.75  12.75* 

Begin  oats   13.00  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Close    11.00  14.50  13.50   


*  Jan.  2,  1934. 

(The  first  figures  for  each  crop  year  cover  the  opening  of  the  season,  the  latter  the 
close  of  the  season,  for  each  variety  of  grain.  All  prices  are  per  100  kilos  without  bag 
f.o.b.  the  grower's  nearest  railway  station.) 

For  the  year  1932-33  the  Monopoly  greatly  increased  its  domestic  pur- 
chases, from  the  total  of  11,598  tons  reached  during  the  previous  operating  year 
and  27.170  tons  during  the  operating  year  1930-3Cto  52,004  tons.  Of  the  1933 
crop,  up  to  the  end  of  November,  1933,  30,245  tons  had  been  delivered  of  a 
commitment  purchase  as  of  that  date  of  50,244  tons.  Most  of  the  purchasing 
lias  been  made  early  during  this  present  operating  year,  1933-34,  but  without 
doubt  the  total  will  exceed  substantially  even  that  high  level  of  domestic  pur- 
chases reached  during  the  operating  year  1932-33.  With  respect  to  oats,  how- 
ever, the  Monopoly  found  that  with  an  abundant  crop  the  supply  was  too  large 
and  for  the  time  being  have  suspended  purchases. 

QUALITY  OF  PURCHASES 

For  the  domestic  crops  the  basic  quality  as  regards  hectolitre  weight  per 
kilo  was  fixed  during  the  several  years  in  the  following  manner: — 


1931  Crop  1930-32-33  Crops 

Wheat   74.9—74.0  76.9—76.0 

Rye   68.9—68.0  70.9—70.0 

Barley   60.9—60.0  62.9—62.0 

Oats   48.9—48.0  50.9—50.0 
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The  basis  as  regards  moisture  content  was  for  the  1931  crop  14  per  cent, 
and  for  the  other  three  crop  years  16-1  per  cent  to  17-5  per  cent.  For  better 
qualities  an  addition  in  price  is  granted  to  producers,  and  for  inferior  qualities 
the  prices  are  reduced,  both  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  table  of  price  graduation 
based  on  a  grading  system  compatible  with  the  domestic  needs. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

As  the  following  figures  indicate,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  wheat  flour  imported  during  the  past  three  operating  years  of  the 
State  Corn  Monopoly.  Most  of  this  reduction  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
North  American  flours,  particularly  that  known  as  "  Canadian  straight,"  while 
English  flour  known  to  the  trade  as  "  English  straight  "  has  reached  an  important 
position  in  the  statistics,  rising  from  zero  in  1930-31  to  13,250  tons  or  over 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  import  during  the  operating  year  1932-33. 

1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

Tons     Percentage  Tons  Percentage  Tons  Percentage 

Buffalo  patent                           9,589         14.6  7.450  12.62  3,700  7.33 

Canadian  patent                       2,750          4.2  2.300  3.90  5.600  11.09 

Canadian  straight   ..    ..        28.100         42.9  17.570  29.76  14,125  27.98 

Canadian  blending  flour  .         3.315          5.0  1,370  2.32  575  1.14 

Winter  wheat  patent   ..        10.550         16.1  6.100  10.33  5.800  11.49 

French  patent                         10,910         16.7  9.850  16.69  5,850  11.59 

Hungarian  patent   ..    ..            300          0.5  1.190  2.02  1.588  3.14 

English  straight   12.800  21.68  13.250  26.24 

Russian   400  0.68   

Total   65,514       100.00       59,030       100.00       50,488  100.00 

Of  the  wheat  flour  imported  from  abroad  the  Monopoly  sold  60,357  tons  in 
1930-31,  57,662  tons  in  1931-32,  and  48,768  tons  in  1932-33.  During  the  same 
years  the  turnover  of  wheat  flour  ground  by  the  Norwegian  mills  increased 
from  68,440  tons  in  1930-31  and  71,368  tons  kU  931-32  to  85,969  tons  in  1932-33. 
The  importance  of  this  increase  may  be  noted  in  another  way  when  the  com- 
parative percentages  of  consumption  of  domestic  and  foreign  wheat  flours  are 
shown  to  be  51-5  and  48-5  during  1930-31,  55  and  45  during  1931-32,  and  64 
and  36  during  1932-33. 

The  sale  of  wheat  flour  during  the  past  three  operating  years  has  continued 
to  expand.  In  1931-32  the  increase  was  only  about  500  tons,  but  in  1932-33  the 
increase  was  about  5,700  tons  or  approximately  4  per  cent.  The  sale  for  Nor- 
wegian-ground flour  during  the  past  operating  year  of  1932-33  was  about  14,600 
tons  greater,  while  that  for  imported  flour  about  8,900  tons  less  than  during  the 
preceding  operating  year. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE  FLOUR  . 

In  Norway,  like  the  majority  of  other  countries,  consumption  of  grain 
products  is  declining.  Bread  which  has  previously  been  the  main  article  of 
food  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  displaced  by  fruit,  fish,  vegetables,  and  (to 
some  extent)  meat.  Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  population  in 
Norway,  a  certain  decline  in  the  consumption  of  grain  products  on  the  whole 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  is  shown;  but  while  the  consumption  of  rye  and 
barley  products  has  suffered,  there  has  been  a  constant  upward  tendency  in  the 
use  of  wheat  flour  which  was  most  marked  during  the  decade  between  1920  and 
1930;  during  the  subsequent  years  the  advance  lias  continued  although  it  is  not 
so  striking.    This  will   appear  from  the   following  comparison  showing  the 

consumption: —  RyeFlour  WheatFlour 

M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

1920   153,000  73,000 

1926    145,000  100,000 

]  930-31    110.000  128.800 

1931-  32    99,000  120.000 

1932-  33   04.000  134,700 
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These  figures  in  terms  of  percentages  for  the  past  three  operating  years  of 
the  Grain  Monopoly  show  both  the  trend  of  the  taste  for  wheat  flour  as  dis- 
tinguished from  rye  Hour  and  the  effect  of  the  comparative  prices  for  wheat 
and  rye  during  recent  years. 

Rye  Flour  Wheat  Flour 

M.  Tons     Per  Cent     M.  Tons     Per  Cent 

1930-  31   110,000  48  128,780  52 

1931-  32   99,185  43  129,030  57 

1932-  33   95,019  41  134,737  59 


CANADIAN  POSITION 


Throughout  the  period  since  the  Great  War,  Canada  has  been  in  a  favour- 
able position  with  respect  to  the  sales  of  grain  and  flour  to  Norway,  while  during 
the  pasl  three  years,  partly  due  to  price  considerations  and  partly  to  the  high 
quality  of  Canadian  wheat,  her  position  in  the  aggregate  by  volume  has 
improved.  With  respect  to  wheat,  the  gain  in  1932-33  was  most  marked;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  flour  considerably  decreased.  With  the  present 
price  position  wherein  English  millers  are  enabled  to  sell  flours  largely  made 
from  Canadian  wheat  at  prices  often  more  than  competitive  with  Canadian 
offerings,  and  with  the  development  of  the  local  wheat-milling  industry,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  for  the  future  Canadian  flour  will  tend  to  be  of  gradually 
lessening  importance  in  this  market,  while  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  will 
either  remain  at  about  their  present  volume  or  increase  in  accordance  with  the 
larger  demand  for  wheat  as  distinguished  from  rye  flour.  In  other  words,  while 
imports  of  wheat  from  all  countries  may  with  the  lessened  consumption  of  all 
grains  decrease,  Canada's  percentage  position  should  improve,  due  to  the  fact 
that  her  wheat,  on  account  of  its  strength,  will  always  be  required  for  blending 
purposes,  to  make  the  flours  in  demand  in  this  market. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FRANCE,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

Heecule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  May  25,  1934. — The  improvement  noted  during  1933  in  the  French 
trade  balance  was  even  more  apparent  in  the  beginning  of  1934,  and  statistics 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  are  more  encouraging  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1933. 

TEADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  ALL  COUNTRIES 


Value 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  trade  of  France  in  francs  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1934  and  1933:  — 

J  an  .-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 

1934  1933 

Imports —  Figures  in  1,000  Francs 

Total                                                  6,656,538  7,811,977  -1,155,439 

Food  products                               2,019.445  2.670.791  —  651.346 

Raw  materials                               3.466.818  3.775.417  -  308.599 

Manufactured  goods                       1,170,275  1,365,709  -  195.194 

Exports — 

Total"                                                   4.513.581  4.558.258  -  44.677 

Food  products                                  627.556  584.131  +  43.425 

Raw  materials                                1.324.780  1.113.058  +  211.722 

Manufactured  goods                       2,561.245  2.861.069  -  299,824 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  total  trade  of  France,  imports  and 
exports  combined,  amounted  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to  11,170  million 
francs  compared  to  12,370  millions  in  the  first  three  months  of  1933,  a  decrease 
in  total  trade  from  one  year  to  the  other  of  1,200  million  francs. 

This  decrease,  however,  is  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  the  falling  off 
in  imports  of  foreign  goods  while  total  French  exports  decreased  only  slightly. 

The  falling  off  in  imports  into  France  represents  1,155^  million  francs  or 
about  15  per  cent,  while  French  exports  decreased  by  only  44^  millions  or  less 
than  1  per  cent.  As  a  result,  the  deficit  in  the  French  trade  balance  has 
decreased  from  3,253  million  francs  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933  to  2,143  millions 
in  the  same  period  of  this  year. 

The  important  falling  off  in  imports  affects  all  three  main  classes  of  goods. 
Imports  of  food  products  are  lower  by  651  million  francs,  of  raw  materials  by 
308  millions,  and  of  manufactured  goods  by  195|  millions.  For  exports,  increases 
of  212  millions  and  43^  millions  in  raw  materials  and  food  products  respectively 
were  not  sufficient  to  balance  a  decrease  of  300  millions,  or  11  per  cent,  in  exports 
of  manufactured  goods. 

Weight 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  in  metric  tons  of  2,204-6  pounds  of 
French  imports  and  exports  in  the  first  three  months  of  1933  and  1934: — 


Jan. -Mar., 

J  an.-Mar.. 

Imports — 

1934 

1933 

Total  

1 1,769.095 

12,219.597 

-450,502 

1,482,044 

1,881,361 

-399,317 

9,692,680 

9,714,429 

-  21,749 

594,371 

623,807 

-  29,436 

Exports — 

Total  

6,315.512 

5,876,408 

+  439,104 

252,219 

267,217 

-  14.998 

5.348,676 

4,982,238 

+  366,438 

Manufactured  goods  .  . 

714,617 

626,953 

+  87,664 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  imports  the  movement  is  about  the  same  in  ton- 
nage as  in  value,  but  that  for  exports  the  decline  is  less  important  in  tons  than 
in  value. 

TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports  into  France. — Total  imports  of  Canadian  goods  into  France  for  the 
firsl  three  months  of  1934  amounted  to  72,585,000  francs  compared  to  111,500.- 
000  francs  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  a  decrease  of  38,915,000  francs. 

There  is  an  important  falling  off  in  imports  of  wheat,  raw  furs  and  skins, 
copper,  cellulose  pulp,  canned  lobster,  but  imports  of  canned  and  frozen  salmon, 
manufactured  furs,  chemical  products,  show  increases  compared  to  last  year. 
Imports  of  wheat  decreased  from  57,805,000  francs  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933 
to  36,881,000  francs  in  the  same  period  of  1934,  while  imports  of  raw  furs  and 
skins  decreased  from  35.846,000  francs  to  19,257,000  francs.  These  two  items 
accounted  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  decline  in  total  Canadian  sales  to 
France. 

French  Exports  to  Canada. — Total  French  exports  to  Canada  amounted  to 
18,366,000  francs  in  the  first  three  months  of  1934  compared  to  17.330,000  francs 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  an  increase  of  1,036,000  francs.  This  increase  is 
well  distributed  over  the  whole  list,  the  most  important  increases  being  for 
liquors  and  spirits,  silk  thread,  cotton  fabrics,  wines,  manufactures  of  metal-, 
cheese,  and  raw  furs  and  skins.  The  most  important  decreases  are  in  ready- 
made  clothings,  paper,  patent  medicines,  candies  and  syrups,  and  chemical 
products. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 
Mr.  Cole 

Mr,  D.  S.  Colo,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  who  has  been  transferred 
from  Bristol,  England,  to  New  York  City,  is  making  a  short  tour  of  Canada 
before  taking  up  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Cole  will  be  pleased  to  meet  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Canadian  firms  interested  in  trade  with  either  his  former  territory 
or  the  territory  to  which  he  has  just  been  assigned. 

The  first  part  of  his  itinerary  is  as  follows:  — 

Montreal  June  20  to  27  Winnipeg  July  27 

Ottawa  July  24  Calgary  July  31 

The  following  Trade  Commissioners  are  also  on  tour:  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser, 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  whose  territory  also  includes  Haiti,  Bahamas,  and  British 
Honduras;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Milan, 
Italy,  whose  territory  also  includes  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Yugoslavia.  Subjoined 
are  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged:  — 

Mr.  Fraser 


Vancouver,   New  Westmin- 
ster and  Victoria  June  10  to  24 

Windsor  June  29  and  30 

Chatham   . .  July  2 

London  July  2  and  3 


Toronto  June  18 

Kitchener  June  19 

London  June  20 

Windsor  June  21  and  22 

Niagara  Falls  and  St.  Cath- 
arines   June  23 

Toronto  June  25  and  26 


Ingersoll,     Woodstock  and 

Brantford  July  4 

Hamilton  July  5  to  7 

Kitchener  July  9  and  10 

Toronto  July  11  to  Aug.  1 


Julv  9  and  10 
July  12 


Kingston  and  Brockville  . .  June  27 

Ottawa  June  28 

Montreal  June  29  to  Julv  13 

Halifax  July  16  to  18 

Saint  John  July  20 

Quebec  July  23  to  2S 


Mr.  Grew 

Vancouver  and  Victoria  ..June  20  to  July  4  Winnipeg 
Calgary  July  6  Ottawa.. 

Mr.  Muddiman 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other 
cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ITALIAN  MICA  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  May  25,  1934. — There  is  practically  no  production  of  mica  in  Italy. 
A  very  small  amount  of  clear  mica  is  found  in  Val  Dossola  near  Domodossola, 
but  the  product  is  not  marketable  as  mica.  It  is  turned  into  a  powder  and  used 
as  an  insulating  material  employed  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  certain 
special  varnishes  and  wallpaper. 

Mica  imported  into  Italy  is  chiefly  from  India,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  The 
bulk  of  the  imports  is  from  India.  Italy  also  imports  mica  from  Australia  and 
Russia,  and  small  quantities  from  South  Africa  and  Canada,  The  Canadian 
mica  is  imported  into  Italy  through  London.  Its  quality  is  found  quite  satis- 
factory, but  its  price  has  been  found  to  be  very  high  as  compared  with  that  from 
other  sources  of  supply. 

The  varieties  of  mica  sold  on  this  market  are  the  following:  (a)  muscovite 
mica  (white);    (b)  phlogopite  mica  (amber);    (c)  biotite  mica  (black).  The 
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first  two  varieties  are  chiefly  in  demand,  especially  muscovite  mica.  The  sizes 
usually  requested  are  as  follows: — 

Grade  Size 

Xo.  2  having  a  minimum  sound  rectangular  surface  of  15  sq.  in. 

Xo.  3  having  a  minimum  sound  rectangular  surface  of   10  sq.  in. 

Xo.  4  having  a  minimum  sound  rectangular  surface  of     6  sq.  in. 

Xo.  5  having  a  minimum  sound  rectangular  surface  of     3  sq.  in. 

Xo.  6  having  a  minimum  sound  rectargular  surface  of     1  sq.  in. 

Mica  finds  its  largest  application  in  Italy  in  the  electric  industry  as  an 
insulating  material  and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mica  plates  for  col- 
lectors, transformers,  motors,  radio  condensers,  and  magnets.  It  is  also  widely 
used  for  making  discs  for  internal  combustion  engine  spark  plugs. 

The  qualities  of  mica  mostly  demanded  are  Indian,  Brazilian,  and  Argentine. 
Splittings  are  imported  only  from  India.  Russia  supplies  mica  to  this  market 
in  a  very  irregular  way.  In  some  cases,  stocks  are  offered  for  ready  delivery  at 
widely  varying  prices,  while  in  some  other  cases  the  Italian  market's  demands 
cannot  be  met  so  far  as  the  time  of  delivery  is  concerned.  As  regards  Italian 
market  requirements  for  mica,  no  figures  are  available.  It  is  understood,  how- 
ever, that  Italian  mica  consumption  has  dropped  since  1932  to  one-fourth  of  that 
for  previous  years. 

PACKING  AND  TERMS 

As  a  rule,  the  material  is  packed  in  wooden  cases  weighing  45-30  kilograms 
or  100  pounds  each,  net  weight.  Brazilian  and  Argentine  mica  are  put  up  in 
cases  of  50  kilos  each.  Payments  are  usually  made  against  documents  at  sight, 
or  by  the  opening  of  credit  in  the  country  of  origin.  Old-established  firms,  how- 
ever, who  are  well  known  to  the  exporter  are  usually  granted  120  days'  credit 
from  date  of  arrival  of  the  goods. 

The  prevailing  approximate  wholesale  prices  quoted  for  this  product  are  140. 
110,  80,  60,  and  30  lire  per  kilo  or  respectively  $il.66,  $9.16,  $6.66,  $5,  to  S2.50 
per  kilo,  according  to  the  quality,  quantity,  and  size  of  the  sheets.  The  Italian 
market  is  highly  competitive  and  it  should  be  noted  that  suppliers  are  unwilling 
to  quote  except  for  firm  offers  for  a  specified  quantity. 

TRADE  OF   EGYPT  IN  1933 

Yves  Lamontagxk,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III.    Imports — Continued 

(£1  sterling  equals  £0-975  Egyptian) 

Mineral  Products 

Cement. — Imports  of  cement  into  Egypt  in  1933  totalled  86,033  metric  tons 
valued  at  £E136,010,  compared  with  105,647  tons  valued  at  £E203,168  in  1932. 
The  principal  sources  of  supply  last  year  were  Yugoslavia  (47,992  tons)  and 
the  United  Kingdom  (24,994  tons).  The  local  production  of  cement  is  con- 
siderable and  can  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  local  demand. 

Gypsum. — Substantial  deposits  of  gypsum  are  worked  in  Egypt,  and  imports 
of  this  product,  both  raw  and  calcined,  are  practically  limited  to  the  neigh- 
bouring  island  of  Cyprus.  Imports  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  1933  totalled  9,006 
tons  valued  at  £E8,813,  and  raw  gypsum  857  tons. 

There  is  no  market  for  Canadian  gypsum  wallboard  and  similar  products 
in  Egypt  because  of  the  local  industry  and  general  type  of  building  construc- 
tion. 
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Asbestos. — Imports  of  asbestos,  raw  or  in  fibre,  amounted  to  89  tons  last 
year  (£E1,039),  compared  with  73  tons  (£E627)  in  1932.  Asbestos  board  was 
imported  to  the  extent  of  68  metric  tons  (£E3,932).  Other  imports  of  asbestos 
manufactures  reached  a  value  of  £E9,972. 

Mica. — Imports  of  raw  mica,  which  in  1932  totalled  367  kilograms  valued 
a1  AE196,  decreased  to  only  14  kilograms  last  vear,  while  manufactured  mica 
imports  increased  from  £E413  in  1932  to  £E682. 

Whetstones. — Natural  hand-whetstones  imported  last  year  totalled  £E530, 
and  artificial  £E791;  natural  grindstones  £E726,  and  artificial  £E2,941. 

Sanitary  Ware. — The  total  value  of  imports  of  sanitary  appliances  in  1933 
wa<  £E26,823,  of  which  stoneware  and  fireclay  products  represented  £E12,812 
and  faience  and  porcelain  £E14,011. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  other  countries  includ- 
ing France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

Chemicals,  Paints,  Soap,  Fertilizers 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 

Acids. — Imports  of  sulphuric  acid  into  Egypt  during  1933  totalled  3,349 
metric  tons  valued  at  £E18,665,  of  which  Holland  supplied  2,615  tons  and  Ger- 
many 188  tons. 

Imports  of  edible  acetic  acid  totalled  118,937  kilograms  valued  at  £E5,488. 
Central  Europe  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

Sodium  Compounds. — Some  365  metric  tons  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  valued 
at  £E3,608  were  imported  in  1933.  Imports  of  carbonate  and  crystals  of  soda 
totalled  577  tons  valued  at  £E4,113,  and  caustic  soda,  including  lye,  2.674  tons 
valued  at  £E26,009. 

Imports  of  sodium  or  potassium  bichromate  totalled  361  tons  valued  at 
£E15,032,  and  of  silicate  of  soda  and  potash  and  fluo-silicate  of  soda  2,810 
metric  tons  valued  at  £E  17,878. 

Medicinal  Preparations. — Imports  of  medicinal  preparations  and  pharma- 
ceutical specialties  in  1933  totalled  £E188,319,  apart  from  £E63,840  in  hypo- 
dermic preparations. 

COLOURING  MATERIALS 

Red  and  White  Lead. — Imports  of  red  lead  in  1933  totalled  358  metric  tons  valued  at 
£E8,01i9,  and  of  white  lead  24  tons  valued  at  £E804. 

Zinc  Oxide. — Imports  of  zinc  white  totalled  1,366  metric  tons  valued  at  £E22,821.  Bel- 
gium supplied  691  tons  and  Spain  411  tons. 

Bronze  and  Aluminium. — Imports  of  bronze  and  aluminium  colours  totalled  14.910  kilo- 
grams valued  at  £E1,761.  Aluminium  powder  imports  totalled  6.588  kilograms  valued  at 
£E931. 

Ribbons,  Inked.— Imports  of  inked  ribbons  in  1933  totalled  £E2,919. 
Ink. — Imports  of  printing  ink  amounted  to  £E  15,685,  and  of  writing  and  drawing  ink  to 
£E4,892. 

Oil  Colours. — Imports  of  oil  colours  and  enamel  paints  in  1933  totalled  575  metric 
tons  valued  at  £E36,304,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  65  per  cent.  There  were 
also  180  tons  of  colours  with  a  chalk  or  baryte  base  imported  last  year,  representing  £E1.679. 

Varnishes. — Imports  of  varnishes,  lacs  and  siccatives  last  year  amounted  to  390  metric 
tons  valued  at  £E27,055.   The  United  Kingdom  supplied  121  tons  and  Belgium  184  tons. 

SOAP 

There  are  many  establishments  in  Egypt  producing  soap,  and  this  industry 
is  being  encouraged  by  means  of  low  tariffs  on  raw  materials  and  high  duties 
on  the  finished  product,  which  are  rapidly  reducing  imports. 

Common  Soap. — In  1933  total  imports  of  common  soap  amounted  to  3.861  metric  tons 
valued  at  £E107,472  as  against  4,574  tons  valued  at  £E150.345  in  1932.  The  sources  of  supply 
are  chiefly  Palestine,  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and  France. 
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Toilet  Soap. — The  total  value  of  toilet  and  medicinal  soaps  imported  last  year  was 
£E  15,908  compared  with  £E20,438  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  SO  per  cent  of  the 
demand  last  year. 

GLUE 

Imports  of  glue  in  1933  amounted  to  £E  16,576,  consisting  chiefly  of  glue 
made  from  bones  and  skins  (£E10,568)  and  of  glue  made  from  gum  arabic,  etc. 
(£E5,992).   There  was  only  £E16  of  fish  glue  imported. 

FERTILIZERS 

Egypt  produces  for  export  considerable  quantities  of  rock  phosphate,  but 
is  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  materials  which  can  be  used  directly  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Plans  are  on  foot  to  erect  a  superphosphate  plant  at 
Suez. 

Total  imports  in  1933  were  valued  at  £E1,847,482  compared  with  £E1,652,- 
147  in  1932.   Nitrate  of  calcium  and  Chilian  nitrates  are  the  chief  groups. 

Imports  of  Fertilizers,  1933 


Quantity 

Value 

Nature 

Met.  Tons 

£E 

Nitrate  of  calcium  

127,365 

889.520 

Xatural  nitrate  of  soda  .  . 

91.393 

608,552 

Synthetic  nitrate  of  soda. 

12,848 

75,908 

Superphosphate  of  lime  .  . 

40,347 

85,592 

Sulphonitrate  of  ammonia 

9,751 

90,777 

Sulphate  of  ammonia..  .. 

13.357 

92,460 

Potassium  salts  

157 

1,807 

Cyanamide  of  calcium.  .  .  . 

200 

1,060 

Chief  Sources 
Norway  (92,165  tons),  U.K.  (26.134  tons). 
Chile. 

U.S.  (8.784  tons). 

Algeria  (15,448  tons),  Greece  (17,889  tons). 
Germany. 

U.K.  (7,315  tons),  Germany  (4,548  tons). 
Yugoslavia. 


Imports  of  nitrate  of  soda  decreased  by  30  per  cent,  while  nitrate  of  calcium 
gained  10  per  cent.  Superphosphate  of  lime  imports  last  year  were  nearly  double 
the  1932  figures,  while  imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  increased  by  45  per  cent. 

Leather  and  Rubber 

LEATHER 

Raw  Hides. — Egypt  is  an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer  of  raw  hides 
and  skins.  Total  imports  in  1933  amounted  to  £E6,127,  mostly  ox,  cow,  or  calf 
hides,  fresh. 

Tanned  Hides. — There  are  a  number  of  tanning  establishments  in  Egypt 
which  supply  not  only  the  local  market,  but  carry  on  a  substantial  export  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  countries,  especially  in  hides  tanned  with  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

As  a  result  there  is  little  demand  for  sole  leather  from  abroad,  the  local 
production  being  practically  sufficient.  The  Egyptian  product  is  of  very  fair 
quality,  and  besides  being  suitable  for  this  country,  is  less  costly  than  the  foreign- 
made  article. 

Total  imports  of  hides  and  skins,  simply  tanned,  were  valued  at  £E10,652 
in  1933,  of  which  hides,  backs  and  butts,  tanned  with  vegetable  substances, 
amounted  to  £E3,359,  while  those  tanned  with  mineral  substances  were  valued 
at  £E847. 

Varnished  Leather. — Imports  of  varnished,  lacquered,  moroccoed,  or  dyed 
leather  during  1933  totalled  £E77,355,  and  of  this  total  the  United  States  is 
credited  with  £E33,675,  chiefly  patent  leather.  Canada  is  endeavouring  to 
increase  its  share  of  this  trade.  Other  countries  of  supply  last  vear  included 
Germany  (£E18,173),  France  (£E7,078),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (£E3,643). 

Apart  from  patent  leather,  this  category  includes  box-calf,  glazed  kid,  and 
leather  of  similar  grades. 
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(Hons. — Imparts  of  leather  gloves  last  year  totalled  58,927  pairs  valued  at 
£E  12.593. 

Saddlery. — Imports  of  saddlery  amounted  to  £E484,  and  of  other  harness- 
makers'  wares  £E34. 

Mac  linn  Belting. — The  value  of  imports  of  machine  belting  in  1933  was 
£E7,916.  TW  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £E3,161,  France  with  £E2,563, 
( Germany  with  £E974,  the  United  States  with  £E596,  and  Belgium  with  £E181. 

Footwear. — There  are  a  large  number  of  small  shoemaking  establishments 
in  Egypt,  but  there  are  two  or  three  modern  plants  which  possess  machinery. 
This  industry  is  receiving  tariff  assistance  and  imports  have  greatly  decreased  as 
a  result. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pairs  and  value  of  principal  classes 
of  leather  footwear  imported  in  1933  and  1932: — 

1933  1932 

Pairs  £E  Pairs  £E 

Top  boots                                                        60  222  15  47 

Boots,  wholly  or  mainly  of  leather..        56.456  ~27,345  86,144  41,608 

Children's  footwear                           ..         2,794  348  2.594  2,.022 

Boots  and  shoes  of  fabric  with  leather 

or  sewn  rubber  soles                            15,056  3,814  20,766  7,190 

Leather  boots  are  chiefly  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  1932  imports  of  shoes  originated  from  Czechoslovakia,  the 
next  largest  suppliers  being  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 


RUBBER 

There  is  but  a  single  establishment  in  Egypt  manufacturing  rubber  goods, 
its  production  being  limited  to  rubber  tubing,  gaskets,  and  similar  goods  for 
industrial  use,  apart  from  rubber  mats,  heels,  and  soles. 

Total  imports  of  rubber  goods,  excluding  footwear,  amounted  to  £E190,498 
in  1933  compared  with  £E197,359  in  1932.  The  range  and  value  of  imports  of 
rubber  products  during  1933  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table: — 


Commodity  Kilos  £E 

Rubber,  raw   41,352  1.271 

Flexible  rubber  sheets,  bars  or  bands   34,588  3.334 

Hardened  rubber  (ebonite)  sheets  :   604  122 

Rubber  sheets,  with  metal  or  fabric   6.336  685 

Vulcanized  rubber  sheets   3.022  1.196 

Rubber  thread   7.350  1.922 

Tires,  rubber,  solid   83.825  5,272 

Tires,  rubber,  hollow,  for  automobiles   661.630  111.648 

Pneumatic  rubber  tubes   101.111  14.807 

Tires,  rubber,  hollow,  for  cycles   64.034  8.178 

Pneumatic  rubber  tubes  for  cycles   28.973  4.081 

Rubber  tubing  and  piping   65.466  7.371 

Hygienic  rubber  goods   30.147  12.282 

Belts  and  industrial  rubber  goods   13.634  4.597 

Rubber  heels  and  soles   63.884  4.716 

Floor  covering,  of  rubber   14.166  1.081 

Erasers   14,267  1,608 

All  other  goods  of  rubber,  except  footwear   22,085  5.068 

Total  value   190.498 


Automobile  Tires  and  Tubes. — Total  imports  of  rubber  tires  for  auto- 
mobiles into  Egypt  last  year  amounted  to  a  value  of  £E11 1,648  for  48,458  units, 
as  against  45,857  units  (£E121,198)  in  1932.  Last  year  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 12,121  tires,  Italy  8,820,  the  United  Kingdom  8.369,  France  14,157,  and 
Belgium  3,479.   All  other  countries  are  credited  with  482  tires  valued  at  £E919. 

Pneumatic  Tubes  for  Automobiles. — These  were  imported  last  year  to  a 
value  of  £E14,807  for  53,919  units.    The  number  of  tubes  imported  from  the 
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United  States  was  12,585,  from  Italy  8,735,  France  17,510,  the  United  Kingdom 
8,543,  Belgium  4,726,  Germany  1,272;  all  other  countries  548. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. — Soft  rubber  goods  for  hygiene,  toilet,  hydro- 
therapy, or  other  use  are  supplied  chiefly  from  Germany.  Other  sources  include 
the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Austria.  Imports  in 
1933  and  1932  were  valued  at  £E12,282  and  £E1 0,995  respectively. 

Heels  and  Soles. — Rubber  heels  and  soles  are  imported  from  Austria,  Ger- 
manv,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  Imports  decreased  from  £E9,455  in  1932  to 
£E4,716  last  year. 

Footwear. — Some  10,264  pairs  of  footwear  made  entirely  of  rubber  and 
valued  at  £E705  were  imported  last  year  as  against  9,528  pairs  (£E846)  in  1932. 

Last  year  Egypt  imported  340,717  pairs  of  footwear  made  of  fabric,  with 
stuck  rubber  soles,  of  a  total  value  of  £E  16,346.  Price  is  usually  the  main  con- 
sideration in  this  market,  and  as  a  result  Japan  has  the  largest  trade  in  this 
article  (275,047  pairs  last  year).  Czechoslovakia  supplied  45,563  pairs  (£E2,- 
271)  ,  and  all  other  countries  20,107  pairs  (£E1,454). 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  SUGAR  BAGS 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  May  29,  1934. — Imports  of  sugar  bags  into  Cuba  during  1933  were 
valued  at  $1,442,701,  a  decline  of  $550,000  from  the  previous  year's  figures. 

Refined  sugar  is  transported  in  Cuba  in  100-pound  double  bags  (burlap 
with  a  cotton  liner)  and  also  in  100-pound  single  cotton  bags.  The  burlap  in  the 
double  bags  is  of  36-inch  material,  10-ounce  weight,  cut  from  widths  of  from 
38  inches  to  42  inches,  at  the  buyer's  option,  and  the  inside  liner  is  made  from 
36-inch,  6-15  cotton  cloth  (Osnaburg,  6-15  yards  to  1  pound),  cut  to  fit  the  out- 
side bag,  generally  1  inch  smaller. 

Cotton  bags  used  for  export  are  made  either  of  36-inch,  2'85-sheeting,  or 
36-inch,  7-ounce  Osnaburg,  the  former  being  preferred  on  account  of  its  lower 
price.  For  local  consumption,  refineries  also  use  100-pound  cotton  bags  for 
which  a  2-85  Osnaburg  may  be  used. 

Smaller  containers  of  2-,  5-,  10-,  and  25-pound  capacity  are  also  utilized 
by  the  majority  of  refineries.  Sugar  is  also  exported  in  small  cotton  bags  of 
5  pounds  and  10  pounds  capacity,  packed  in  burlap  bags,  each  containing  twenty 
small  or  ten  of  the  larger  size. 

Raw  sugar  is  shipped  in  heavy  jute  bags  of  330  pounds  capacity.  These 
are  imported  from  India  and  carry  a  2-inch  purple  stripe  from  top  to  bottom 
along  each  side,  but  no  printing. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton  bags  is  protected  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  customs  tariff;  the  duty  is  lower  on  the  unsewn  product.  United  States 
manufacturers  ship  their  bags  folded  and  ready  to  be  sewn  at  the  refineries. 
Imported  cotton  bags  are  assessed  at  the  lowest  tariff  rate  when  already  printed 
on  both  sides  with  the  name  or  brand  of  the  refinery  using  them.  This  applies 
also  to  cotton  liners  for  the  double  bags.  Imported  burlap  bags,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  assessed  at  a  lower  rale  when  sewn,  but  the  rate  is  the  same  whether 
(lie  bags  arc  printed  or  imprinted. 

Burlap  bags  of  all  typos  are  dutiable  under  the  general  tariff  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  100  kilos  gross  weight,  imports  from  the  United  Stales  being  accorded 
a  preference  of  20  per  cent.  Cotton  bags  when  imported  unsewn  and  with  the 
largest  part  of  the  bag  on  both  sides  covered  with  printing  are  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  8  cents  per  100  kilos  net  weight,  with  a  preference  of  20  per  cent  on  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States. 
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Only  5  per  cent  of  the  duties  on  sugar  bags  is  required  in  cash,  a  bond  being 
given  by  the  sugar  mills  for  the  remaining  95  per  cent,  payment  of  which  is 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  bags  re-exported. 

Quotations  must  be  c.i.f.  Havana  per  1,000  bags.  A  recent  quotation  to 
an  importer  tor  cotton  single  bags  of  100  pounds  capacity  was  $115.50  per  1,000, 
and  for  jute  and  cotton  double  bags  of  the  same  capacity  $130.75  per  1,000. 

IMPORTS 

The  different  quantities  of  each  kind  of  bag  imported  are  not  available  from 
the  Cuban  import  statistics.  Total  imports  of  all  types  of  sugar  bags  in  1933 
amounted  to  16,289,942  kilos  valued  at  $1,442,699,  the  principal  supplving  eoun- 
tries  being  India,  11,432,881  kilos  ($929,210)';  the  United  Kingdom^  2,786,495 
kilos  ($127,814)  ;  the  United  States,  1,933,340  kilos  ($383,716) ;  and  Germany, 
136,966  kilos  ($1,955). 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL 

Writing  under  date  May  24,  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  provides  additional  information  regarding  the  change 
in  the  exchange  situation  in  Brazil  reported  in  his  cable  of  the  same  date  appear- 
ing in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1582  (June  2,  1934). 

The  recent  decree  provides  means  by  which  all  accounts  can  be  liquidated 
promptly  if  the  Canadian  exporter  is  willing  to  bear  the  loss  represented  by  the 
difference  between  the  official  and  the  open  market  value  of  the  milreis.  The 
present  open  market  value  is  6  cents,  but  it  is  generally  expected  that  the 
removal  of  all  legal  restrictions  against  operations  on  the  open  market  will  be 
followed  by  an  increased  demand  for  and  consequent  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  milreis  on  this  market. 

The  decree  also  appears  to  make  it  possible  to  do  business  in  certain  articles, 
for  which  exchange  at  official  rates  was  not  previously  available,  by  two 
methods: — 

(1)  The  exporter  should  quote  in  dollars  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
the  account  shall  be  liquidated  at  the  open  market  rates. 

(2)  The  exporter  should  require  the  Brazilian  importer  to  purchase  dollars 
on  the  free  market  and  open  a  credit  in  Canada.  The  goods  should  then  be 
shipped  with  all  documents  required  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  for  liquidation  at 
official  rates,  in  which  case  the  importer  has  to  make  the  deposit  of  milreis  at 
the  due  date  of  the  draft,  and  then  wait  for  cover  at  official  rates. 

When  the  cover  becomes  available,  possibly  six  months  later,  the  importer 
can  sell  this  cover  in  the  free  market  and  reimburse  himself  for  the  cost  of  open- 
ing the  original  credit  in  Canada,  but  has,  of  course,  to  take  the  risk  of  fluctua- 
tions. The  importer  can  usually  arrange  with  his  bank  to  advance  the  milreis 
for  the  deposit.  By  this  method  the  delays  in  supplying  cover  run  for  account 
of  the  importer  and  not  the  Canadian  exporter.  The  importer  obtains  his  cover 
eventually  at  the  official  rate,  which  reduces  the  nrices  of  the  imported  goods  in 
Brazil,  and  the  bank  finances  the  operation.  The  importer,  of  course,  has  to 
pay  interest  on  his  loan,  but  rates  are  relatively  low  in  Brazil  at  the  present 
time  (about  7  per  cent)  and  he  can  recover  his  interest  by  adding  it  to  the  price 
of  the  goods. 

A  good  deal  of  business  was  being  done  on  this  basis  before  the  recent  decree 
made  it  legal,  by  using  the  so-called  "  bootleg  "  market,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  considerable  volume  of  business  will  be  done  on  this  basis  from  now  on.  Cana- 
dian exporters,  however,  should  consult  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  or  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in  this  matter  before  shipping. 
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It  should  be  noted  that,  by  a  recent  Bank  of  Brazil  resolution,  20  per  cent 
of  available  exchange,  at  official  rates,  is  now  being  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
accounts  for  goods  other  than  raw  materials  and  prime  necessities.  However, 
delays  in  obtaining  cover  for  raw  materials  and  prime  necessities  are  now  about 
six  months  and  delays  for  other  materials  may  be  longer. 

MARKET  FOR  CARBON  PAPER  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  May  30,  1934. — The  domestic  production  of  Japanese-character 
typewriting  machines  is  not  classified  as  a  separate  item  in  the  government 
returns,  but  included  in  printing  and  binding  apparatus,  under  which  caption  the 
total  amounts  to  6,615,661  yen,  of  which  over  half  is  said  to  relate  to  the  manu- 
facture of  typewriting  machines.  A  radical  departure  has  been  made  from  the 
old  method  of  writing  all  letters  by  hand,  and  now  government  offices  and  the 
larger  business  houses  have  their  correspondence  typed.  In  addition  to  produc- 
ing typewriters,  manufacturers  are  conducting  schools  at  which  typists  are 
trained,  and  while  the  domestic  machine  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  cumber- 
some and  unwieldy,  the  Japanese  typists  become  quite  expert  and  are  capable 
of  turning  out  a  very  creditable  volume  of  work.  This  machine  also  has  the 
advantage  of  being  capable  of  making  a  very  large  number  of  legible  duplicates. 
Houses  interested  in  exporting,  government  offices,  and  purely  domestic  business 
organizations  employ  increasing  numbers  of  imported  machines.  The  consump- 
tion of  carbon  paper  has  increased  with  the  more  general  use  of  typewriters,  and 
while  a  very  good  copy-making  paper  was  formerly  manufactured,  this  is  not 
suitable  for  the  present  time  and  is  fast  losing  ground  to  the  more  modern  carbon 
papers.  There  is  a  small  production  of  cheap  carbon  paper  in  Japan,  but  busi- 
ness houses  usually  find  it  much  more  economical  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
better  quality  obtained  from  foreign  sources  of  supply,  and  the  more  expensive 
brands  are  increasing  in  demand  year  by  year.  Imports  of  carbon  paper  in  1933 
showed  an  increase  in  volume  of  11-7  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  13-8 
per  cent  over  1931.  To  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Germany  is  credited 
the  increased  volume.  The  cheaper  papers  are  supplied  by  Austria,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany,  while  the  higher  grades  are  obtained  from  Great  Britain 
and  Canada.  The  cheaper  grades  are  usually  boxed  and  sold  under  local  brand 
names ;  the  more  expensive  lines  are  marketed  more  or  less  as  foreign  manufactures. 
In  1933  the  laid-down  cost  of  Austrian  carbon  paper  averaged  85  sen  per  pound; 
American,  2-33  yen;  German,  2-93  yen;  and  British,  5-36  yen;  Canadian  aver- 
aged 6-66  yen  per  pound.  These  figures  represent  the  average  cost — not  a 
definite  price  guide,  as  the  factors  of  exchange  and  quality  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  in  pounds  imported  into 
Japan  during  the  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933,  together  with  the  principal  sources 
of  supply: — 


Inc.  or  Doc. 

1931            1932            1933  over  1932 
Figures  in  rounds 

Total                                                     139.981        142.630        159.333  +  11.7 

United  States                                104.023       102.940       102.713  -  0.2 

Austria                                           18.921         27.134         45.190  +  66.5 

Great   Britain                                 11.236          4.148          4.983  +  20.1 

Canada                                               2.023           3.991           4.530  +  13.5 

Germany                                      1.3ito           281          1,916  +581.8 

Italy   1.252  3,949     


The  duty  on  carbon  paper  imported  into  Japan  is  36-85  yen  per  100  kin 
(132-3  pounds),  or  about  cents  a  pound  at  the  prevailing  exchange  rate  of 
30-17  cents  to  the  yen. 
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LINOLEUM  MARKET  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  LangleYj  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  May  25,  1934. — The  Oriental  Linoleum  Company,  Limited,  with 
headquarters  in  Osaka  and  with  plants  in  Itami,  Hyogo  Prefecture,  is  the  only 
concern  in  Japan  producing  linoleum  floor  coverings.  This  plant  was  estab- 
lished in  1919  with  an  annual  capacity  of  roughly  60,000  yards  of  linoleum. 
As  a  result  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1923,  there  was  a  change  in  the  type  of 
const  rue  i  ion  of  office  buildings,  and  concrete  and  stone  buildings  began  to 
replace  the  highly  inflammable  wooden  structures  erected  previous  to  that  time. 
Due  to  this  change  the  demand  for  linoleum  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
additional  plant  was  installed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  establishment  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  to-day  it  is  possible  for  this  concern  to  produce  550,000 
yards  annually.  The  linoleum  manufactured  in  Japan  is  in  one  colour,  without 
design;  the  colours  chiefly  in  demand  are  brown  and  green  in  different  shades. 
Linoleum  with  designs  is  imported,  but  in  decreasing  quantities,  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  however,  is 
credited  with  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Japan.  Shipments  are  usually 
made  to  foreign  importers,  and  are  distributed  to  the  larger  departmental  stores 
and  to  the  manufacturers  of  elevators. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  sales  of  Japanese-made  linoleum,  as  well 
as  the  imports,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  domestic  production  and  sales 
have  almost  steadily  increased  from  1921,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
imports :  — 

Total 

Sales         Imports  Demand 
Yards         Yards  Yards 


1921    58,440  293.850  352.290 

1922    121.410  180.830  302.240 

1923    246.930  142,410  389.340 

1924    439.890  116.280  556.170 

1925    400.990  54.210  455.200 

1926    447,080  39.060  486.140 

1927    503.700  28.620  532.320 

1928    586.363  51.720  638.083 

1929    567.782  58.060  625.842 

1930    464,035  35.490  499,525 

1931                                                          .   .  .  413,565  38.520  452.085 

1932    468.707  29.490  498.197 

1933    536.470  15.420  551.890 


It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  price  at  which  domestic  linoleum  may  be 
purchased,  for  although  manufacturers  issue  retail  price  lists  from  time  to  time, 
these  are  subject  to  discounts  ranging  anywhere  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  depend- 
ing upon  the  quantity  required.  For  example,  2  mm.  brown  is  listed  at  3.10  yen 
per  yard,  and  4  mm.  brown  at  7.20  yen,  delivered.  Other  colours  range  from 
30  sen  to  80  sen  per  yard  additional.  On  the  other  hand,  2  mm.  imported  lino- 
leum is  being  offered  in  Tokyo  at  3.50  yen  to  4  yen  per  yard.  The  import  duty 
is  15.39  yen  per  132^  pounds,  receptacles  being  included  in  computing  the 
weight  for  duty  purposes.  The  situation  appears  to  be  that  it  is  possible  for 
foreign  manufacturers  to  increase  their  business  in  Japan  if  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  domestic  product  on  a  price  basis;  this  would 
be  more  easily  done  if  the  yen  exchange  advanced  to  around  $40  from  its 
present  value  of  $30.50  per  100  yen.  The  use  of  linoleum  in  Japan  is  confined 
practically  to  office  buildings,  elevators,  and  to  the  few  foreign-style  residences, 
as  the  usual  covering  for  floors  in  Japanese-style  houses  is  tatami  (mats  about 
2  inches  thick),  made  out  of  rice  straw  and  covered  with  a  finely  woven  covering 
of  the  same  material. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

METAL  SPOOLS  FOR  TYPEWRITER,  ETC.,  RIBBONS 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1529,  dated  May  20,  1933,  page  804,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  just 
issued  a  report  in  which  they  recommend  that  imported  goods  of  the  following 
descriptions  should,  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bear  an 
indication  of  origin,  die-stamped  or  otherwise  impressed,  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Metal  spools  for  typewriter,  adding  machine  and 
calculating  machine  ribbons,  whether  imported  com- 
plete or  in  parts   On  the  outer  surface  of  one  flange. 

(b)  Flanges  therefor   On  the  outer  surface  of  each  flange. 

The  committee  recommend  that  this  order  should  come  into  force  three 
months  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  made,  but  that  for  a  period  of  six  months 
after  its  coming  into  force  the  order  should  not  apply  to  any  imported  spool 
which  is  proved  to  have  been  wound  with  a  ribbon  prior  to  its  coming  into  force. 

While  marking  at  the  time  of  importation  is  not  suggested,  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  above  recommendation,  that  in  practice  the  onus  of  complying  with 
the  proposed  regulations  will  rest  upon  the  Canadian  or  other  overseas  manufac- 
turer. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Proposals  Before  United  Kingdom  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  given 
notice  that  applications  have  been  received  for  increased  duties  on  certain  iron 
and  steel  bars  and  rods,  angles,  shapes  and  sections,  hoop  and  strip,  and  spring 
blind  rollers,  and  adjustment  of  duties  on  various  manufactures  of  cork.  The1 
committee,  it  is  announced,  has  under  consideration  an  application  for  addition 
to  the  free  list  of  seaweed,  and  are  reviewing  duties  on  various  preserved  fruits 
and  edible  nuts.  The  public  have  been  notified  through  the  press  that  any 
representations  interested  parties  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  these  application- 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  Cax- 
ton  House  (West  Block),  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  1,  not  later 
than  June  23. 

Irish  Free  State  Prohibits  Barley  Imports 

An  order  has  been  made  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Minister  for  Agriculture 
under  section  90  of  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  1933,  prohibiting, 
on  and  after  May  23,  the  importation  into  Saorstat  Eireann,  except  under  licence, 
of  pearled  barley;  pot  barley;  and  barley  which  has  been  subjected  to  any 
process  of  dehulling,  flailing,  rolling,  or  crushing.  The  reason  for  this  prohibi- 
tion, the  Trade  Commissioner  writes,  is  that  large  quantities  of  barley  have  been 
imported  in  substitution  for  home-grown  grain. 

Irish  Free  State  Baron  Stabilization  Seheme 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  May  25,  1934,  that  during  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a 
considerable  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  pig  industry  to  have  the  Governmenl 
increase  the  export  bounty  on  bacon,  live  pigs  and  carcasses. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  has  been  that  the  pig  trade  has  not  been  able 
to  fill  the  export  quota  arranged  with  Great  Britain  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
pigs,  and  the  Government  is  anxious  to  rectify  that  situation,  especially  as  it  is 
expected  that  the  quota  for  Juno  for  live  pigs  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  has 
been  allocated  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
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Accordingly,  there  has  been  issued  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an 
official  notice  providing  for  increased  export  bounties,  as  and  from  May  28. 
The  new  rates  are  to  be  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Bacon,  20s.  per  cwt.  (old  rate  12s.  per  cwt). 

(/>)  Live  pigs  exported  with  quota  certificates— 26  per  cent  ad  valorem  (old  rate  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem). 

(The  new  rates  are  not  to  apply  to  ipigs  exported  without  quota  certificates,  and  the 
nates  for  these  remain  as  heretofore  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.) 

In  addition,  there  has  been  issued,  under  the  powers  contained  in  the  Emer- 
gency Imposition  of  Duties  Act,  an  order  (No.  31),  providing  that  on  and  after 
May  20,  1934,  there  shall  be  paid  by  every  proprietor  of  a  bacon  factory  in  the 
Free  State  an  excise  duty  of  5s.  in  respect  of  every  pig  carcass,  or  part  thereof, 
converted  into  bacon. 

The  order  puts  the  pig-raising  industry  on  a  par  with  the  local  butter- 
making  industry,  and  the  levy  is  intended  to  recoup  the  Exchequer,  and  to 
stabilize  prices  generally. 

This  legislation  is  in  temporary  form,  but  it  is  announced  that  a  Bill  will 
be  introduced  into  the  Dail  at  an  early  date  to  confirm  it  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Jamaica  Restricts  Japanese  Textiles 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  cables  that  a 
law  passed  on  June  7,  1934,  prohibits  the  landing  of  Japanese  artificial  silk  and 
cotton  piece-goods  shipped  from  Japan  after  May  7,  1934.  Shipments  of  such 
goods  made  before  May  7  may  be  landed  on  payment  of  extra  customs  duties 
of  6d.  per  yard  on  cotton  piece-goods  and  Is.  per  yard  on  artificial  silk  piece- 
goods.   This  law  is  to  be  effective  until  December  31,  1934. 

Union  of  South  Africa  Import  Restrictions 

Union  of  South  Africa  Government  Notice  No.  331,  issued  March  16,  1934, 
states  that  no  person  shall  introduce  or  cause  to  be  introduced  into  the  Union 
any  maize,  oats,  rye,  or  other  unmanufactured  grain,  except  upon  authority  of 
a  permit  issued  by  the  Principal  Veterinary  Officer.  When  there  is  any  reason 
to  believe  that  any  such  product  has  come  from  a  country  not  free  from  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  sheep-pox,  rinderpest,  or  contagious  bovine  pleuro-pncumonia, 
or  is  suspected  to  have  become  infected  with  such  disease  in  transit,  the  goods 
may  be  detained  by  any  customs  officer  or  Government  veterinary  officer  and 
shall  not  be  released  except  after  they  have  been  isolated  for  a  period  of  four 
months.  The  Principal  Veterinary  Officer  may  also  subject  them  to  any  other 
conditions  which  he  may  deem  necessary  to  impose  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  or  spread  of  disease. 

The  notice  also  states  that  no  person  shall  introduce  hay  or  straw  into  the 
Union  from  any  country  except  (a)  hay  or  straw  which  at  time  of  importation 
is  being  used  for  packing  merchandise;  or  (6)  manufactured  straw  not  intended 
for  use  as  fodder  or  litter  for  animals;  or  (c)  hay  or  straw  which  is  landed  under 
permit,  for  use  in  a  Government  quarantine  station;  or  (d)  hay  or  straw  which 
is  authorized  to  be  landed  for  use  otherwise  than  as  fodder  or  litter  for  animals 
by  a  permit  issued  by  the  Principal  Veterinary  Officer. 

British  India  Tariff  Changes  on  Certain  Textiles 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  forwards  a 
Customs  Notice  containing  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Indian  tariff,  embodied 
in  a  bill  for  the  "  Indian  Tariff  (Textile  Protection)  Amendment  Act,  1934." 
The  new  rates  are  effective  from  May  1,  consequent  to  the  Act  becoming  law. 
and  apply  to  various  silk,  artificial  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  certain 
other  textile  manufactures. 
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Commodities  Entering  United  States  Not  Requiring  Consular  Invoices 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  No.  47060,  published  May  24,  1934,  con- 
tained a  list  of  commodities  that  have  been  ruled  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  in 
answer  to  specific  inquiries,  as  not  requiring  consular  invoices.  The  list  names 
168  commodities,  some  of  those  mentioned  being: — 

Asbestos,  unprocessed  Hops 

Beet  pulp,  dried  Laths 

Cherries  with  pits   (natural)  Leadbearing  ores 

Chrome  ores  Logs 

Coal,  except  when  subject  to  counter-  Manganese  ores 

vailing  duty.  Manure,  animal  (fertilizer) 

Copper  ore  Maple  sap,  crude 

Corundum  ore  Marble  slabs  (rough  or  blocks) 

Cream  Milk  (as  dairy  product) 

Drugs,  crude  (except  seeds)  Mineral  waters,  natural 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  crude  Minerals,  crude 

Edible  berries  Xuts,  unshelled 

Fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials                   Oil,  crude,  petroleum 

Fish  Onions,  natural 

Flax,  raw  Ores,  unprocessed 

Flint,  pebbles  Petroleum,  crude 

Fluorspar,  natural  Railroad  ties,  hewn  or  sawed 

Forage,  natural  Salt,  sea  or  mined 

Fruit,  natural  Sand,  crude 

Garlic  Shingles 

Gold  dust  Silver  ore 

Gold  ores  Stone,  rough 

Grain  hulls  Straw,  natural 

Granite,  rough  Tin  ores 

Grapes,  natural  Tungsten  ores,  etc. 

Graphite  or  plumbago  Vegetables,  natural 

Hay,  natural  Vegetable  fibres,  crude 

Hemp,  raw  Wax,  natural 

Honey,  natural  Wood  and  wood  pulp 

General  information  concerning  commodities  for  which  consular  invoices 
are  not  required  has  already  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  of  June  6,  1931;  August  1,  1931;  September  12,  1931;  October  31,  1931; 
and  April  21,  1934. 

Belgian  Tariff  on  Apples 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1571 
(March  10,  1934),  pages  384-5,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the 
law  confirms  that  the  rate  of  172-50  francs  per  100  kilos,  which  is  levied  under 
two  headings  of  the  statement,  is  on  net  weight,  and  that  the  other  rates  are 
levied  on  gross  weight.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  computing  the  weight 
of  boxes,  barrels  or  other  packages  in  order  to  determine  under  which  class  they 
fall  for  duty  purposes,  aggregate  weight  of  container  and  contents  is  taken. 

Greek  Customs  Exemptions 

Mr.  E.  K.  Mazijoglou,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Athens, 
Greece,  reports  that,  in  accordance  with  decrees  promulgated  in  Greek  official 
gazette  No.  137,  under  date  of  April  20,  and  effective  the  same  date,  provision 
is  made  for  the  import  by  the  industries  concerned  of  raw  materials  intended 
for  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads  and  spring  mattresses,  as  also  of  nails,  spikes, 
rivets  and  woodscrews,  against  temporary  deposit  of  the  relevant  customs  duties 
and  surtaxes,  these  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  manufacturers,  in  full  or  in  part, 
upon  export  or  storage  in  bond  of  the  finished  products,  in  the  same  proportion, 
within  one  year  from  date  of  import  of  the  raw  materials. 

The  raw  materials  affected  are  crude  iron  in  plates  or  ingots,  corner  and 
angle  iron,  rolled  iron  in  bars  or  sheets,  copper  in  sheets,  pipes  of  copper  or  its 
alloys,  iron  wire,  beech  timber,  and  unwrought  rolled  or  drawn  iron  in  bars. 

Minimum  quantitative  import  limits  are  fixed  for  each  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned.  Imports  of  the  raw  materials,  as  well  as  exports  of  the  relative  finished 
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products,  are  to  be  effected  through  specified  customs.  The  maximum  percentage 
of  the  respective  raw  materials  supposed  to  have  entered  the  manufacture  of  the 
finished  products  is  also  specified. 

No  distinction  is  at  present  made  as  to  country  of  origin.  Canadian  raw 
materials  therefore,  pertaining  to  the  items  mentioned,  may  be  imported  by  the 
industries  concerned  provided  these  are  prepared  to  deposit  with  the  customs  the 
tenfold  maximum  duties  and  surtaxes  applying  to  non-treaty  countries,  instead 
of  the  minimum  duties  and  surtaxes  required  in  the  case  of  imports  from  coun- 
tries treaty-bound  with  Greece. 

Further  particulars  with  respect  to  the  exact  tariff  items  affected,  etc.,  are  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained 
upon  application. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  11 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  11,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  June  5,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Unit 

1  resent  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Umciai 

vjtoiq  .rarity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

±>anK  Kate 

June  5 

June  11 

.  1407 

$  .1894 

$  .1893 

5 

.  1390 

.2331 

.2327 

3 

.0072 

.0120 

.0119 

7 

.0296 

.0416 

.0415 

3* 

.2680 

.2245 

.2249 

.0252 

.0225 

.0224 

.0392 

.0657 

.0657 

2£ 

.2382 

.3763 

.3835 

4 

4 . 8666 

5.0242 

5.0277 

2 

. .  .  .Drachma 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

.4020 

.6748 

.6753 

2i 

.1749 

.2991 

.2980 

4£ 

Italy  

.0526 

.0860 

.  0859 

3 

.0176 

.0226 

.0226 

7 

.2680 

.2524 

.2527 

34 

.0442 

.0465 

.0463 

54 

.0060 

.0101 

.0101 

6 

.  1930 

.1363 

.1364 

6 

.2680 

.2592 

.2592 

2* 

.1930 

.3237 

.3231 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9969 

.9931 

H 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.2442 

.2483 

.1196 

.0847 

.0844 

.1217 

.1072 

.1068 

44 

.9733 

.6180 

.6157 

4 

.4985 

.2786 

.2776 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2393 

.2309 

6 

.1930 

.3090 

.3054 

1.0342 

.8000 

.7995 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9979 

.9941 

 Dollar 

.3601 

.3630 

 Rupee 

.3650 

.3798 

.3782 

~3~4 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2994 

.2989 

3.65 

.4020 

.6780 

.6787 

44 

 Dollar 

.  3265 

.3277 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4735 

.4668 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5931 

.5909 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0487 

1.0494 

4.8666 

5.0342 

5.0376 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0487 

1.0404 

.0392 

.  0658 

.0664 

.0392 

.  0658 

.  0664 

4.8666 

4.0193 

4.0221 

Egypt..  ..Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1530 

5.1566 

4.8666 

4.0355 

4 . 0382 

4.8666 

5 . 0304 

5.0339 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
Using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making;  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Onit. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipe 


Man. 

Edmonton,  Alita. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Montreal,  P.Q. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
gent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Salmon  

Canned  Salmon  

Sardines  

Sardines  

Dried  Codfish  

Codfish,  Haddock,  Hake,  Herring 

Canned  Lobster  

Canned  Fruits  

Dried  Fruits  

Canned  Vegetables  

Flour  

Lard  

Glucose  


1 99 

500 

501 

502 

503 

501 

505 

506 

507 

508 

509 

0-11 

5 1 2 


Lima,  Peru  

Milan,  Italy  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Manzanillo,  Cuba . . . 
Berlin,  ( iermany 

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

( luayaquil,  Keuad<  »r . 
( luayaquil,  Ecuador. 
Batavia,  Java  


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency- 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — 

Ladies  Winter  Shoes  

Fishmeal  

Fishmeal  

Talcum  

Mica  

Over-issued  Newspapers  

Wrapping  Paper  

Kraft  Wrapping  Paper  

Wallpaper  

Sulphite  Paper  

Asbestos  

Wood-Pulp: 

(1)  Mechanical — wet  and  dry. 

(2)  Chemical — Strong  Sulphite 

Kraft  Pulp,  Easy  Bleach- 
ing Sulphite,  Bleached  Sul- 
phite. 

Lumber  (Douglas  Fir)  

Electric  Refrigerators  

Pipe  and  Boiler  Covering  85% 

Plastic  Magnes'a. 
Nickel  Silver  Sheets  


513 

514 

515 

516 

517 

518 

519 

520 

521 

522" 

523 

524 


525 
526 
527 

528 


Hongkong  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. . 

Hamburg,  Germany  

Berlin,  Germany  

Hamburg,  Germany  

Batavia,  Java  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Antwerp,  Belgium  


Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Lima,  Peru  

Calcutta,  India  

Durban,  South  Africa. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 


Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  June  22;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  30;  Montclare, 
July  4;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  July  6;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  June  24;   Anitonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  6. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  June  22;  Beaverford,  June  29;  Beaverdale,  July  6;  Beaver- 
brae,  July  13 ;  Beaverhill,  July  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific ;  Alaunia,  June  22 ;  Ausonia,  June  29 ; 
Ascania,  July  6;  Aurania,  July  14 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  June  21;  Manchester  Producer,  June  28;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  July  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  July  12 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  July  7;  Kastalia,  July  14 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— Bristol  City,  June  27  ;  New  York  City,  July  26— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  June  22;  Athenia,  June  29;  Sulairia,  July  6;  Letitia.  July  14 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  June  20;  Kyno,  July  11 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  June  29;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  July  13; 
Cairnesk,  July  27 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  June  30;  Kenbane  Head,  July  10 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  June  22;  Beaverford,  June  29;  Beaverdale.  July  6;  Beaver- 
hill, July  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Kings  County,  June  30;  Brant  County,  July  13 — both 
County  Line  (call  at  Havre), 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  June  22;  Evanger,  July  12 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Frankfurt,  July  6:  Hagan,  Aug.  3— both  Hamburg- American  North  Gor- 
man Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen) ;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  13. 
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To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  June  26;  Vallarsa,  June  28;  Valfiorita, 
July  11 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm,  June  27;  Braheholm,  July  18 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;   Maine,  Scandinavia- America  Line,  July  5. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
June  22  and  July  6;  a  steamer,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  July  6. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Vovageur,  June  25;  New  Northland,  July  3 — both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
June  28;  Calobern,  July  12;  Cornwallis,  July  26 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered.) 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
June  26  and  July  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  22;  Lady  Somers,  Juno 
27;  Cathcant  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  6;  Lady  Rodney,  July  11 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador.  Peru  and  CI  die. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Crisfobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  June  20. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunediri. — Canadian  Constructor,  June  22;  Cana- 
dian Conqueror,  July  20 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and,  Melbourne. — Canadian  Highlander,  June  29;  Cana- 
dian Britisher,  July  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cairnvalona  (calls  at  Free- 
town (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  June  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  21;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  30  and 
July  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Borodino,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  July  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  29;  Lady  Drake,  July  13 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Oulports. — Choluteca,  June  21 ;  Olancho,  June  28 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland,  June  27;  a  steamer,  July  14 — both  American  and  Indian 
Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  30;  Nova  Scotia,  July  17 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Markhor,  Cunard  Line,  July  2;  Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee),  American 
Hampton  Roads,  July  14. 

To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  July  15;  Westernland,  July  29— bo.lh  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  June  21 ;  Pulaski,  July  S — both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  June  18;  Silvia,  .lime  25;  Fori 
St.  George,  July  3 — all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
June  18;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  S'S.  Co.,  June  20;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line, 
June  30. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Moulserrat,  Dominica,  St  .  Lucia,  Barbados,  Sf . 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  25;  Lady  Hawkins,  July  9; 
Lady  Drake,  July  23— all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
July  1  and  17. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) Cavelier,  June  25;  Cathcart, 
July  9 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  June  20;  Lillemor,  July  4— both. 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
Juno  IS;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  2;  Colborne,  July  16— all  Canadian  National 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverwalnut,  June 
20;  Siamese  Prince,  July  4;  Silverteak,  July  18 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Shipper  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness. 
(Pacific)  Line,  June  25;  Gregalia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  June  26. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Continental  ports),  American  Mail 
Line  Ltd.,  June  27;  Hindanger,  Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  June  26. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  June  28. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Cuzco,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  late  June. 
To  South  African  Ports. — Tarakan,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  June  18. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  June  24;  Heian  Maru,  July  13;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Aug.  5 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  June  24;  Talthybius,  July  15 
— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar) ;  Bellingham  (does  not  call  at  Hong- 
kong), Tacoma  Oriental  SSL  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), July  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays  Harbour,  June  20;  Shelton,  July  20 — both 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Macassar). 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SiS.  Ltd.,  July  10. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penangf 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  20;  Aorangi,  July  18 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  June  18;  Golden 
Cross,  July  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  June 
25;  Waikawa,  July  22 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping 
Co,  July  8. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  June  25;  Pacific  Ranger,  July  9;  Pacific  Reliance,, 
July  23 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Line. 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America  (calls  at  King- 
ston and  St.  Thomas),  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Aug.  4. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  July  14;  Balboa.  Aug.  2 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  June  30. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) j — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd,  July. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Mapia,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line.  June  22. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha.  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd,  July  9. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Gisla,  July  23;  Hoyanger.  Aug.  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  ithe  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See  also  Netherlands 
India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address; — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil. 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the 'Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions. 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Stale  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack.  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cal)lc  address.  Cana- 
dian) :  and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address.  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Italy 

A.  JB.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that,  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

Nevr  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Galle  Coca,  478,  Lima 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  6S3,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson.  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,. North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol :   Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South- Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.) 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  who  has  been  transferred  from  Bristol,  England,  to  New  York 
City;  Mr.  F.  W.  Eraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan; 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Milan,  Italy.  Subjoined  are  their  itineraries  as  at 
present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Cole 

Montreal  Tune  20  to  27         Winnipeg  July  27 

Ottawa  Tuly  24  Calgary  July  31 

Windsor  June  29  and  30 

Mr.  Eraser 

Chatham  and  London..  ..     July  3  Hamilton  July  5  to  7 

Ingorsoll.     Woodstock     and  Kitchener  July  9  and  10 

Brantford  July  4  Toronto  July  11  to  Aug.  1 

Mr.  Grew 

Vancouver  and  Victoria   ..June  20  to  July  4  Winnipeg  July  9  and  10 

Calgary  Tuly  6  Ottawa  July  12 

Mr.  Muddiman 

Toronto  Tune  2f>  and  20      Halifax  July  16  to  18 

Kingston  and   Brockville   ...Tune  27  Saint  John  July  20 

Ottawa  June  28  Quebec  July  23  to  28 

Montreal  Tune  29  to  July  13 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver  with  thje  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other 
cilirs  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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NETHERLANDS  MARKET  FOR  BARLEY 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  at  present  rate  of  exchange  equals 

approximately  $0-67) 

Rotterdam,  June  1,  1934. — While  Canada  has  until  recently  been  a  regular 
shipper  of  barley  to  Holland,  the  quantity  moving  has  been  small  in  comparison 
with  total  imports.  Subject  to  certain  conditions,  Canadian  participation  in 
this  market  could  be  increased. 

As  an  important  livestock-raising  country  with  a  small  domestic  produc- 
tion of  cereals,  the  Netherlands  is  a  large  importer  of  all  varieties  of  feeding 
grains.  The  volume  of  these  entering  the  country  is  roughly  three  times  as  large 
as  the  wheat  imports.  Corn  is  the  most  important,  followed  by  barley,  rye,  oats, 
and  buckwheat.  Average  annual  imports  for  the  three-year  period  1931-33 
totalled  2,337,091  metric  tons,  divided  as  follows:  corn,  1,500,846  metric  tons; 
barley,  484,671;  rye,  212,772;  oats,  115,516;  and  buckwheat,  23,286  metric  tons. 
(Imports  of  wheat  for  the  three  years  averaged  775,890  metric  tons.) 

While  it  is  employed  principally  as  a  hog  food,  barley  is  also  used  by  the 
Dutch  breweries,  gin  distilleries,  and  yeast  factories.  Small  quantities  of  Cana- 
dian barley  have  been  utilized  by  the  distilleries  and  yeast  factories,  but  the 
market  is  chiefly  of  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  feeding  barley.  Its 
extent  and  future  possibilities  depend  on  the  ability  of  Holland  to  continue  to 
export  its  pork  and  pork  products.  No  data  is  available  showing  the  relative 
importance  of  the  home  and  export  markets.  The  latter,  however,  outweighs 
the  former. 

EXPORTS  OF  PORK  PRODUCTS 

The  export  trade  is  built  around  the  shipment  of  bacon  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  comprises  more  than  half  of  the  total  pork  exports.  Up  to 
November  10,  1933,  Dutch  bacon  entered  Great  Britain  free  of  any  restriction, 
but  on  that  date  a  quota  was  imposed  cutting  down  the  quantity  which  might 
be  shipped.  This  quota  originally  extended  from  November  10.  1933,  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1934.  The  total  allocation  of  bacon  imports  amounted  to  1,979,330 
cwts.  Out  of  this  quantity,  the  Netherlands  participated  to  the  extent  of  187.165 
cuts.  On  March  1,  1933,  the  restriction  was  extended  up  to  and  including 
December  31,  1934.  The  amount  of  the  total  allocation  in  actual  cwts.  is  not 
known,  but  the  Netherlands  is  allowed  9-5  per  cent  of  this. 

In  order  to  assist  hog-raising  agriculturists,  the  Netherlands  Government 
passed  legislation  known  as  the  "  Crisis  Hog  Law  "  to  subsidize  exports  and 
rationalize  the  industry.  An  excise  tax  is  levied  on  all  pork  consumed  in  Hol- 
land and  the  proceeds  are  used  to  bonus  producers  and  offset  as  far  as  possible 
the  depreciated  value  pf  the  pound  and  foreign  import  restrictions.  This  has 
assisted  in  maintaining  the  volume  of  exports  although  the  value  has  fallen 
precipitously. 

The  quantity  in  metric  tons  of  the  principal  pork  products  exported  from 
Holland  since  1930  has  been  as  follows: — 


Ham  and 

Fresh          Bacon       Other  Pork     Bacon  Grand 

Year                              Pork         (Salted)        (Salted)     (Smoked)  Total 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1930                                26,088          43,703           6,328          1.238  77,357 

1931                                 34,503          50,595          14,960          2.085  98.143 

1932                                 21,075          49,856          26,544          2.553  100.02S 

1933                                 14,387          46,214           14,455          1,301  76.357 


In  recent  months  it  has,  however,  become  evident  that,  despite  government 
support,  pork  exports  have  been  declining.   During  the  January-to- April  period 
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of  1934  they  totalled  only  17,436  metric  tons  against  30,540  metric  tons  during 
the  same  four  months  of  the  preceding  year. 

Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  are,  in  the  order  namer,  the  principal  markets 
for  Dutch  fresh  pork,  while  salted  pork,  other  than  bacon,  goes  mainly  to  Ger- 
many. Selling  in  all  of  these  markets  is  now  difficult,  although  as  a  result  of 
recent  negotiations  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  further  serious  curtailments. 

There  is  a  close  affinity  between  Holland's  exports  of  pork  and  pork  products 
and  imports  of  feeding  grains.  During  the  years  when  the  former  figures  were 
high,  the  latter  tended  to  increase  correspondingly. 


COMPETING  FEEDING  GRAIN 

While  corn  is  a  competitor  of  barley,  Dutch  hog  raisers  state  it  cannot  be 
substituted  entirely  as  barley  produces  a  type  of  meat  which  corn  does  not.  They 
also  state  that  barley  has  a  lower  moisture  content,  which  makes  it  more  desir- 
able, while  its  keeping  qualities  are  superior.  It  is  also  considered  essential  to 
ensure  the  proper  development  of  young  pigs. 

Rye  is  also  fed  to  hogs  in  Holland,  and  is  consequently  a  potential  com- 
petitor of  barley.  Germany  is  an  exporter  of  rye,  and  in  the  current  crop  year 
the  Dutch  Government  has  been  forced  to  take  180,000  metric  tons  of  German 
rye  as  a  result  of  the  clearing  arrangement  between  the  two  countries.  This  rye 
is  being  forced  into  consumption  and  is  adversely  affecting  the  trade  in  corn 
and  barley. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

Dutch  law  requires  the  flour  mills  to  grind  35  per  cent  home-grown  wheat, 
which  is  purchased  from  the  producers  at  a  price  approximately  three  times  the 
world  market  level.  As  a  result  wheat  acreage  has  increased  at  the  expense  of 
other  cereals. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  present  percentage  will  be  increased,  and 
consequently  the  movement  may  be  considered  to  have  come  to  an  end.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reclamation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  makes  additional  areas  avail- 
able for  grain  growing  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  dairying  industry  tends  to 
cause  a  shifting  to  cereal  production,  which  since  August  14,  1933,  is  protected 
by  so-called  monopoly  taxes  which  are  the  equivalent  of  import  duties. 

The  small  quantity  of  corn  which  is  produced  in  the  Netherlands  is  used 
as  a  green  feed. 

Particulars  of  the  acreage  and  production  of  barley  are  appended: — 

Fall  Barley  Spring  Barley 

Yield  in  Yield  in 

Year                                                Acreage       Bushels  Acreage  Bushels 

1921-30  (average)                               24.843    42,585   

1931                                                     20,994    49,996   

1932                                                     16.452          926,399  32.896  1.654,640 

1933                                                   17.398       1,057,151  26.237  1,339,717 

1933— Average  yield  per  acre  ..                             58.0  51.4 


IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

Effective  August  14,  1933,  wheat  and  coarse  grains  which  had  previously 
entered  Holland  duty-free  were  made  subject  to  monopoly  duties,  and  (he  impor- 
tation was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  Monopoly  Board,  from  whom 
established  importers  have  to  secure  import  permits.  New  firms  cannot  enter 
the  <rrain  trade. 

Taxes  at  present  being  levied  on  grain  products  are  as  follows,  per  100  kilos: 
wheat,  1-50  fl.;  rye,  5;  barley,  1-50;  corn,  1-50;  oats.  3  fl. 

As  mentioned,  cereals  may  now  only  be  imported  under  permit,  which  gives 
the  Government  power  to  close  or  partially  close  the  market  to  one  importing 
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country  and  open  it  to  another.  Up  to  date  there  has  been  no  such  interference. 
It  is,  however,  meant  to  be  a  bargaining  weapon,  the  strength  of  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  view  of  the  Government's  current  policy  of  making 
imports  subservient  to  exports. 

Taking  into  consideration  trade  balances,  Canada's  position  is  relatively 
good  in  comparison  with  competing  barley-producing  countries  such  as  Argen- 
tina, Russia,  and  Roumania. 

POSITION  OF  CANADIAN  BARLEY 

Imports  of  Canadian  barley  into  the  Netherlands  reached  their  peak  in 
1929,  when  they  totalled  142,772  metric  tons  or  over  41  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  1930  they  fell  to  11,881  tons  (2  per  cent).  In  1931  they  went  up  again  to 
108,630  tons  (19  per  cent),  and  in  1932  the  same  relative  position  was  main- 
tained, although  the  quantity  was  only  77,068  tons.  In  1933  there  were  no 
imports  of  consequence,  nor  have  there  been  any  since  the  beginning  of  1934. 

Despite  its  absence  from  the  market  for  a  year  and  a  half,  Canadian  barley 
is  well  liked  in  Holland  and  some  consumers  still  ask  for  it  although  the  price 
is  too  high  to  make  business  possible.  It  is  reported  that  competing  products 
are  frequently  too  odoriferous,  while  the  Canadian  product  has  a  softer  skin 
and  a  whiter  flour  when  ground  to  be  used  as  a  feeding  meal.  Manufacturers 
also  state  its  germinating  power  is  superior  to  that  of  others.  For  these  reasons 
there  are  some  buyers  who  will  pay  a  premium  for  it. 

One  importer  had  a  cable  on  May  30  offering  Canadian  barley  at  a  price 
which  worked  out  at  35  fl.  per  100  kilos.  Competing  barley  of  a  similar  quality 
is  quoted  at  approximately  31  fl.  This  margin  was  too  wride,  although  the 
importer  in  question  states  that  he  could  have  placed  business  at  34  fl. 

Other  traders  contend  that  Canadian  barley  possesses  no  marked  superiority 
in  quality  and  must  sell  solely  on  a  price  basis.  With  the  majority  of  consumers 
this  is  probably  true  although,  other  things  being  equal,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
with  all  classes  of  feed  barley  buyers  the  Canadian  product  would  have  the 
preference.  The  danger  is  that  if  Canadian  barley  is  not  on  the  market  during 
the  forthcoming  crop  year,  those  consumers  who  will  pay  a  premium  will  grow 
accustomed  to  other  barley  and  cease  to  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  that  from 
Canada. 

The  grades  used  in  Holland  are  No.  3  C.W.  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  No.  4 
C.W. 

PRICES 

The  prices  obtainable  for  barley  in  Rotterdam  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  corn  prices.  During  the  past  wreek  Plate  corn — May,  June,  July,  and 
August — sold  at  from  2-95  fl.  to  2-82^  fl.  per  100  kilos  and  loco  Plate  corn  at 
from  3  fl.  to  2-85  fl. 

In  the  same  period  Plate  barlev  64/65  kilos,  May  loading,  changed  hands 
at  from  2-92^  fl.  to  2-90  fl.,  and  68/69  kilos  at  from  3-05  fl.  to  2-95  fl. 

As  regards  Canadian  barley,  it  is  asserted  that  when  speculators  force  the 
price  of  wheat  up  it  usually  follows  in  sympathy  and  hence  may  lose  its  com- 
petitive position  without  real  cause. 

METHODS  OF  SELLING 

All  North  and  South  American  barley  coming  to  the  Netherlands  is  sold 
under  the  terms  of  the  London  Com  Trade  Association  contract,  while  that  from 
the  Continent  falls  under  the  "Deutsch-Niederlandischer  Vertrag."  Plate  barley 
is  marketed  on  a  f.a.q.  basis,  while  samples  are  frequently  submitted  for  the 
Russian  and  Roumanian  products.  The  Canadian  certificates  are  preferred;  no 
criticism  has  ever  been  heard  regarding  their  dependability. 
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DUTCH  BARLEY  IMPORTS 

Normally  Holland  imports  barley  from  some  twenty  different  countries, 
with  Argentina,  Roumania,  Russia,  and  Canada  the  only  ones  of  importance, 
although,  as  noted,  there  has  been  no  recent  business  from  the  Dominion. 
There  are  two  qualities  offered  from  the  Plate — 64/65  kilos  and  68/69  kilos.  The 
second  sells  at  a  premium  of  1  to  2  per  cent  over  the  first. 

Plate  barley  comes  on  the  Dutch  market  from  February  to  June,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  not  the  same  direct  seasonal  competition  with  Canada  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Danubian  and  Russian  products. 

Statistics  of  barley  imports  into  the  Netherlands  from  the  principal  coun- 
tries since  1931  are  subjoined:  — 

January-April, 

Countries  of  Origin  1931  1932  1933  1934 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Total   567,535       393,291       493,189  57,511 

Germany   11,051  8,766  8.613  688 

Belgium   13,606         13,184  11,621   

United  States   25,060         13,708  35   

Russia   161,240         82,018       112,949  350 

Poland,  Danzig   1,550  6,354  3,768   

Bulgaria   13,675  1.433  5,988   

Denmark   30  437  376   

Roumania   134,307       126,907       165,725  3,313 

Czechoslovakia   5.748  6,049  6,681   

Iraq   4,116  5,178   

Argentina   87,971         50,829       176,084  52,929 

Canada   108,630         77,068  441   

CONCLUSION 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Netherlands  are  capable  of  absorbing  larger  quan- 
tities of  Canadian  barley,  assuming  there  are  no  further  import  restrictions  and 
that  the  foreign  market  for  pork  products  can  be  maintained.  This  hinges  largely 
on  the  British  quota,  and  in  view  of  the  greater  self-sufficiency  agricultural 
policy  being  pursued  in  that  country,  some  anxiety  is  felt  locally  regarding  this. 
Competitive  prices  are  also  essential. 


SWISS   LUMBER  IMPORTS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;   one  Swiss  franc  equals  $0-192  at  par) 

Rotterdam,  June  8,  1934. — With  a  forest  area  of  approximately  10,000  square 
kilometres,  which  is  one-third  of  the  country's  productive  surface,  Switzerland 
only  needs  to  import  about  one-quarter  of  her  requirements  of  wood,  logs  and 
lumber.  The  annual  total  consumption  is  roughly  4,000,000  cubic  metres;  in 
1933  the  value  of  imports  was  slightly  in  excess  of  29,000,000  francs. 

'While  hardwood  and  exotic  woods  are  secured  from  widely  separated  parts 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  North  and  South  America,  the  largest  shippers  are  near-by 
countries  such  as  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Other  important  suppliers 
include  Poland,  Russia,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  United  States. 

In  1933  the  quantity  of  pulpwood  imported  was  162,365  metric  ton-,  divided 
between  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Finland.  Germany  and  Austria  air  the 
only  important  suppliers  of  spruce  and  pine  logs,  while  softwood  Lumber  comes 
from  Austria  and  the  United  States,  while  sixteen  other  countries,  including 
Canada,  contributing  smaller  quantities.  Total  imports  under  this  heading 
weighed  55,605  metric  tons  and  were  valued  at  7.179,880  francs.  The  figures 
for  Austria  were  22,918  tons  at  2,120,718  francs  and  for  the  United  States  11,247 
tons  at  2,115,562  francs.  Most  of  this  would  be  represented  by  Southern  pine 
and  Douglas  fir.   Canada  is  credited  with  30  tons. 
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WHEAT  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  FRANCE 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  June  4,  1934. — The  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  just  pub- 
lished  a  statement  showing  the  acreage  sown  in  wheat  in  France  and  the  state  of 
the  crop  on  May  1,  1934,  compared  to  May  1,  1933. 

There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  total  area  sown  in  wheat  from  5,390,980 
hectares  (13,321,381  acres)  in  1933  to  5,342,660  hectares  (13,201,980  acres)  in 
1934,  a  difference  of  48,320  hectares  (1,194,011  acres).  The  acreage  sown  in 
winter  wheat  decreased  from  13,130,122  acres  in  1933  to  12,862,853  acres  in  1934, 
but  acreage  sown  in  spring  wheat  increased  from  191,259  acres  in  1933  to  339,127 
acres  in  1934.  The  reduction  in  total  wheat  acreage  represents  about  0-89  per 
cent. 

With  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  crop,  the  official  index  for  the  whole 
of  France  on  May  1,  1934,  was  67  compared  to  75  on  the  same  date  in  1933, 
when  a  good  crop  was  harvested.  Since  May  1,  however,  conditions  have  not 
been  favourable,  and  it  is  generally  expected  that  a  much  lighter  crop  than  last 
year's  will  be  harvested.  Estimates  of  the  yield  range  from  50,000,000  to 
70,000,000  quintals,  while  last  year's  crop  is  now  generally  conceded  to  have 
been  around  100,000,000  quintals.  The  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  France 
is  estimated  at  87,000,000  quintals,  so  that  with  the  most  optimistic  estimate 
there  will  still  be  a  shortage  of  some  17,000,000  quintals. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  a  heavy  carry-over  on  August  1,  which  should 
reach  about  30,000,000  quintals,  and  there  is  no  possibility,  unless  the  present 
crop  is  ruined,  of  France  becoming  again  an  importer  of  wheat  during  the  1934-35 
season.  The  expected  crop  shortage  will  improve  the  situation  to  a  great  extent 
and  make  it  possible  to  absorb  most  of  the  surplus  on  hand. 


DIATOMITE  IN  FRANCE  AND  ALGERIA 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  May  23,  1934. — France  produces  a  relatively  small  quantity  of 
diatomite  or  kieselguhr,  total  production  amounting  to  about  3,000  metric  tons. 
The  production  in  Algeria,  however,  is  more  important  and  reached  10,283 
metric  tons  in  1933. 

The  whole  of  the  Algerian  production  is  exported;  France  absorbs  about 
5.000  tons  or  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  addition  to  this,  France  imported 
from  foreign  countries  in  1933,  594  tons  of  high-grade  diatomite  valued  at 
595,000  francs.  On  the  other  hand,  French  exports  of  diatomite  in  1933 
amounted  to  1,529  metric  tons  valued  at  626,000  francs. 

Prices  of  diatomite  in  France  vary  according  to  the  quality.  The  best 
quality,  which  has  been  specially  treated  to  eliminate  lime,  and  which  is  used 
to  filter  oils,  wines,  etc.,  sells  for  450  francs  per  metric  ton  or  $1.34  per  100 
pounds.  Average  quality  used  for  insulating  purposes  or  oven  and  furnace 
lining  sells  at  about  280  francs  per  metric  ton  or  83  cents  per  100  pounds. 
When  sold  in  bags  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  2  francs  per  bag. 

The  duty  on  diatomite  of  foreign  origin  is  30  francs  per  100  kilos  gross 
weight  and  is  the  same  for  all  countries.  In  addition  to  the  duty,  there  is  an 
import  tax  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  c.i.f.  value,  which  is  also  paid  by 
all  foreign  countries.  Canadian  diatomite  is  subject  to  a  special  exchange 
depreciation  surtax  of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Algerian  diatomite  is  exempt  from  all  customs  duties  and  import  taxes. 
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BELGIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS 

Hexri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Brussels,  May  31,  1934. — According  to  the  Belgian  official  statistics,  imports 
of  wheat  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
amounted  to  1,146.856  metric  tons  in  1933  as  compared  with  1,273,640  metric 
tons  in  1932,  while  those  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  totalled  325,072  metric 
tons  against  273,576  metric  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Details 
regarding  sources  of  supply  and  their  share  of  the  trade  are  given  in  the  fol- 


l  ear  Year  Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 

1933  1932  1934  1933 

Countries  Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Total    1,146.856  1.273.640  325.072  273,576 

Germany   2.229  23,073  1  27 

Argentina   478,677  394.852  169,540  145,720 

Australia   16,741  33,390   

Bulgaria   44.660  35.976  17.240   

Canada   218.374  229,836  66,030  24,837 

United  States   249.620  345.305  24.240  92,148 

Netherlands   30.398  ,   92.270  10,964  1.852 

Roumania   29,352  91.397  6.153  1,703 

Russia   65.079  18,746  29,878  782 


In  1933,  in  comparison  with  1932,  as  is  apparent  from  the  above  figures, 
imports  of  wheat  from  Argentina  largely  increased;  those  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  fell  off.  During  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1934,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  an  advance  was  again  shown  in  the  case 
of  imports  from  Argentina,  those  from  Canada  sensibly  increased,  and  imports 
from  the  United  States  showed  a  marked  reduction.  The  advance  in  imports 
of  Canadian  wheat  during  the  first  quarter  of  1934  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
much  smaller  imports  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  even  reported  by 
various  sources  in  the  trade  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  wheat  attributed 
to  the  United  States  in  the  Belgian  statistics  for  the  latter  part  of  1933  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1934  should  in  reality  be  assigned  to  Canada;  practically 
no  wheat  of  United  States  origin  has  been  sold  in  Belgium  during  the  past 
eight  or  nine  months.  The  increase  in  wheat  imports  from  Argentina  is 
attributed  to  favourable  prices. 

Imports  of  wheat  into  Belgium  are  effected  under  licence.  Licences,  which 
are  granted  to  any  one  and  for  unlimited  quantities,  arc  subject  to  a  fee  of 
10  Belgian  francs  (47  cents  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange)  per  100  kilograms 
(220-46  pounds).  The  sales  tax  imposed  on  foreign  wheat  for  consumption 
in  Belgium  amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  of  its  c.i.f.  value.  No  customs  duty  is 
levied  on  wheat  from  abroad. 

FLOUR 

The  Belgian  official  statistics  disclose  that  imports  of  wheat  flour  for  the 
making  of  special  biscuits,  for  resale  to  ships'  stores,  and  for  feeding  purposes 
amounted  to  6.831  metric  tons  in  1933  and  2,594  met  l  ie  tons  in  1932,  and  to 
4.770  during  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1934,  against  581  metric  tons  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1933.  Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  quantities  of  wheat 
flour  received  from  each . exporting  country: — 

imports  of  Wheat  Flour 


Year  Year  Jan.-Mar., 

193:}  1932  1934  1933 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Total                                                          C5.S31  2,504  4.770  581 

Germany                                         :U87  277  3,789  239 

United  States                                    266  :>:57  88  149 

France                                                   257  184  :VM  40 

Italy                                                1.629  50  15  56 

Netherlands                                       865  1.122  51 1  36 

Canada                                            128  29  30  67 
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Imports  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  were  composed 
exclusively  of  flour  for  feeding  purposes;  those  from  France  comprised  partly 
Hour  for  the  making  of  special  biscuits  and  partly  flour  for  feeding  purposes; 
and  those  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  included  flour  for  the  making 
oi  biscottes  and  flour  for  resale  to  ships'  stores. 

The  importation  of  wheat  flour  into  Belgium  is  subject  to  licence.  Licences 
for  the  importation  of  flour  for  feeding  purposes  are  granted  freely  to  any 
importers  and  for  unlimited  quantities,  provided  that  proof  is  furnished  by 
importers  that  such  flour  contains  2  per  cent  of  mineral  matter.  No  licences 
a rr  issued  for  flour  designed  for  breadmakmg,  the  importation  into  Belgium 
of  flour  for  such  a  purpose  being  prohibited.  In  the  case  of  flour  for  other 
special  purposes,  licences  are  accorded  only  for  flour  originating  in  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada.  France's  quota  is  equal  to  20  metric  tons  per 
month,  while  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  combined  amounts  to  50 
metric  tons  per  month.  French  flour  may  be  imported  only  for  the  making 
of  certain  biscuits  for  re-export,  and  importers  must  give  proof  that  the  flour 
is  to  be  re-exported  in  the  form  of  biscuits.  As  for  flour  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  it  may  be  imported  for  the  making  of  biscottes  (a  variety 
of  toasted  bread),  and  for  resale  to  ships'  stores,  proof  to  be  furnished  by 
importers  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Wheat  flour  entering  Belgium,  whether  in  barrels  or  sacks,  or  put  up  for  retail 
sale,  is  dutiable  at  4-60  Belgian  francs  (approximately  $0-216  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange)  per  100  kilograms  (220-46  pounds),  gross  weight,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  country  of  origin,  while  the  taxe  forfaitaire — a  transmission  or  sales 
tax  covering  all  transactions — amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value, 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  in  the  case  of  flour  in  sacks  or  barrels, 
and  to  5  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value,  also  irrespective  of  the  country  of 
origin,  in  that  of  flour  put  up  for  retail  sale. 


NORWEGIAN  SILVER  FOX  INDUSTRY 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  May  30,  1934.— The  turnover  during  1933  of  skins  sold  through  the 
Silver  Fox  Association  totalled  3,500,000  kroner  ($938,000  at  par).  The  average 
price  received  amounted  to  160  kroner  per  skin  ($42.88  at  par) ,  a  fall  of  40  kroner 
($10,72)  from  the  previous  year.  The  association  reports  an  increased  member- 
ship of  20  per  cent  over  1932.  Silver  fox  farming  during  1932  and  1933  has  been 
on  a  very  much  better  basis  than  during  previous  years,  as  with  few  exceptions 
among  the  larger  fox  farmers  the  raising  of  breeding  stock  as  distinct  from 
stock  for  pelts  is  greatly  curtailed  and  a  healthy  liquidation  for  the  whole  indus- 
try has  taken  place,  while  the  assistance  given  by  the  Government  fox  experi- 
mental farm  is  proving  of  great  value  to  all  fox  farmers,  most  of  whom  a  few 
years  ago  had  no  previous  experience.  The  influx  of  imported  animals  for  breed- 
ing stock,  particularly  from  Canada,  which  was  of  importance  during  the  first 
eight  or  ten  years  after  the  Great  War,  has  during  recent  years  almost  entirely 
ceased.  During  1933  the  Norwegian  auctions  proved  a  success  with  buyers 
coming  in  fairly  large  numbers  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  a  number  of 
other  European  countries.  The  attempt  to  place  the  Oslo  auction  of  1933  on 
a  plane  somewhat  like  that  of  the  great  fur  auctions  in  London,  Leipzig,  and 
New  York,  while  somewhat  ambitious,  indicates  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
general  organization  of  the  industry  and  the  distribution  of  its  product. 
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TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1933 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(£1  sterling  equals  £0-975  Egyptian) 

IV 

AYood  and  Paper 
wood 

Round  Timber. — Imports  of  rough  round  timber  up  to  70  centimetres  (30 
inches)  in  circumference  totalled  3,200  metric  tons  valued  at  £E1 1,874  in  1933. 
Imports  of  poles  over  70  centimetres  circumference  totalled  529  metric  tons 
valued  at  £E2,945. 

Railway  Ties. — Some  16,081  metric  tons  of  railway  sleepers  valued  at 
£E59,778  were  imported  in  1933.  Turkey  is  practically  the  only  source  of 
supply  with  Karamanian  pine,  a  species  of  wood  which  is  heavier  and  closer 
grained  than  Douglas  fir. 

Sawn  Timber,  Rough. — The  trade  returns  classify  squared  or  sawn  timber 
in  three  categories:  (a)  of  a  thickness  of  over  50  millimetres  (about  2  inches), 
this  being  subdivided  into  two  groups,  il)  fileri  and  (2)  other  than  fileri;  (6) 
50  mm.  or  less.  The  term  fileri  is  applied  to  pine  beams  over  50  millimetres, 
which  are  not  of  even  thickness  throughout,  but  taper  off  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  are  mainly  used  in  the  roofing  of  the  cheaper  kind  of  Egyptian 
dwellings. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  under  this 
group  in  1933,  together  with  the  principal  sources  of  supply: — 


Over  50  Mm.  50  Mm.  or  Less 

Origin  M.  Tons          £E  M.  Tons  £E 

Roumania   10.105  41,126  82.593  326.068 

Russia   11.366  45.974  20,926  79,881 

Sweden   7,762  34,540  4.488  20.553 

United  States   2,414  12,801  832  4,339 

Yugoslavia   1.733          8.296  1.399  6.636 

Turkey   1,484          5.739  1,456  5,769 

Finland   12.959  55,000  5,788  24,401 

Other   1,607  12,962  759  5,363 


Total  (1933)   49,430       216,438       118,241  473,010 

(1932)   41,191       186,050         98,493  425,523 

(1931)   39.204       243,886         66,494  378,103 


Fileri  are  not  included  in  the  above  table.  Total  imports  amounted  to 
55,239  tons  valued  at  £E  133,998.  This  class  of  timber  originates  chiefly  from 
Roumania  and  Finland. 

Although  Russian  lumber  is  subject  to  double  the  duty  on  wood  from  other 
countries,  fairly  large  imports  are  effected,  the  1933  trade  being  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  the  United  States  are  chiefly  pitch 
pine. 

Sawn  Timber,  Planed. — Imports  of  planed,  tongued,  and  grooved  timber 
during  1933  amounted  to  1,004  metric  tons  valued  at  £E15,981. 

Veneer. — Imports  of  veneer  and  plywood  are  subdivided  into  two  groups: 
(a)  plywood  cut  into  sheets  and  destined  to  be  glued  to  sheets  of  another  species 
and  (b)  two-  or  three-plywood,  consisting  of  two  or  three  sheets  glued  together 
for  use  in  making  chair  seats  and  so  forth.  Imports  under  the  first  catouorv 
increased  from  1,724  tons  (£E27,657)  in  1932  to  2,313  tons  (£E29,278)  in 
1933,  while  the  second  shows  an  increase  from  73  tons  (£E5,839)  to  107  tons 
(£E7,221).  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Roumania. 
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Doors,  Windows,  Winds. — Imports  of  wooden  doors,  windows,  and  blinds, 
rough,  increased  from  £E  1,621  in  1932  to  £E4,842  last  year,  while  imports  of 
bhe  same  articles,  painted  or  decorated,  were  respectively  £E6,996  and  £E3,734. 
There  is  no  market  in  Egypt  for  ready-made  British  Columbia  fir  doors  and  the 
like. 

Furniture. — Imports  of  wooden  furniture  in  1933  were  as  follows:  of  bent 
wood,  £E15,608  (Poland  £E6,871);  of  plain  wood  (a)  neither  carved  nor 
decorated,  i'Kl 3,347  (France  £E7,175) ;  (b)  carved  or  decorated,  £E1,257;  (c) 
w  axed,  varnished,  etc.,  £E7,169;  upholstered  or  covered,  of  all  kinds,  £E7,048. 
Imports  of  chair  seats  and  backs,  in  veneer  work,  totalled  £E344. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  small  carpenters'  shops  in  Egypt  which  make 
fair  reproductions  of  various  European  styles  of  furniture,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  labour. 

Other  Woodenware. — Other  items  of  interest  in  the  1933  imports  are:  reels 
and  bobbins  for  thread,  spinning  and  weaving,  £E5,764;  wooden  handles  for 
tools,  £E1,067;  boot  and  shoe  trees,  £E2,169;  household  utensils  and  similar 
goods,  £E1,662;  wooden  heels  and  soles,  £E3,592. 

PAPER 

Last  year  42  tons  of  pulp  for  paper-making  valued  at  £E279  were  imported 
into  Egypt,  while  waste  and  scrap  paper  imports  totalled  1,864  tons  valued  at 
£E6,672. 

Egypt's  only  paper  mill  is  located  at  Alexandria  and  produces  cardboard 
for  making  cigarette  boxes,  for  which  there  is  a  substantial  demand  in  this 
country.    It  uses  waste  paper  and  rags  obtained  locally. 

Newsprint. — Total  imports  of  newsprint  paper  in  1933  were  20  per  cent 
greater  by  weight  than  in  the  previous  year  and  amounted  to  6,011  metric 
tons  valued  at  £E47,438.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were  Finland  (2,571 
tons),  Sweden  (1,721),  Norway  (619),  Austria  (551),  Holland  (236),  and  Ger- 
many (104  tons).   There  are  no  imports  of  Canadian  newsprint  in  this  market. 

Packing  Paper. — Imports  of  common  packing  paper,  weighing  from  35 
to  300  grams  per  square  metre,  even  coloured  or  varnished,  increased  from  9,317 
metric  tons  in  1932  (£E93,310)  to  14,905  tons  (£E  135,866)  last  year.  The 
main  imports  were  from  Belgium  (5,592  metric  tons),  Germany  (2,320  tons), 
Sweden  (2,207  tons),  Holland  (1,835  tons),  and  Finland  (875  tons).  Other 
sources  of  supply  include  Czechoslovakia  (424  tons).  France  (200  tons),  and 
Italy  (137  tons)'. 

Imports  from  Belgium  and  Holland  doubled  last  year,  and  Sweden 
increased  her  exports  to  Egypt  by  57  per  cent.  There  are  no  imports  from 
Canada. 

Imports  of  greaseproof,  crystal,  and  similar  paper  for  packing  increased 
from  208  tons  (£E5,486)  in  1932  to  226  tons  (£E5,755)  last  year. 

Wallpaper. — The  imports  of  wallpaper  last  year  totalled  £E4,996.  The 
demand  for  wallpaper  in  Egypt  is  not  large  and  is  limited  to  the  wealthier 
classes.  Many  people  live  in  apartments  with  white-washed  or  distempered 
walls,  the  opinion  being  generally  held  that  wallpapers  harbour  insects  and 
are  undesirable  in  hot  climates. 

Paper-board. — There  are  several  makes  of  wallboard  sold  in  Egypt.  The 
use  of  this  material  has,  however,  been  practically  confined  to  the  lining  of  the 
interior  of  cinema  halls  and  little  has  been  done  to  popularize  its  usefulness 
as  an  insulating  material  on  the  roofs  of  buildings. 

Insulating  board  is  included  in  the  Egyptian  trade  returns  under  the  head- 
ing of  paper  and  board,  of  pressed  fibres,  for  walls,  with  imports  during  1933 
totalling  178  tons  (£E3,095)  compared  with  36  metric  tons  (£E15669)  in  1932. 
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Toilet  Paper. — Imports  of  toilet  paper  in  1933  and  1932  were  respeetively 
199  metric  tons  (£E6,978)  and  141  metric  tons  <£E5,612).  This  class  of  paper 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

Boxes  and  Bags. — As  an  encouragement  to  the  paper  box  and  bag  industry, 
substantial  protection  has  been  afforded  under  the  customs  tariff,  and  these 
products  are  being  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  locally  with  imported  paper 
and  board.  Imports  of  paper  boxes  and  bags  of  all  kinds  in  1933  were  valued 
at  £E28,131.  The  chief  categories  were:  (a)  exclusively  of  paper,  each  weigh- 
ing 200  grams  or  over  per  square  metre,  £E17,673;  other,  £E,2,521;  (6) 
exclusively  of  board,  £E5,068;  (c)  of  paper,  garnished  with  a  textile  or  other 
fabric,  £E2,733. 

TEXTILES 

Textiles  form  the  leading  group  among  imports  into  Egypt,  constituting 
approximately  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  all  imports.  Textile  products  in 
1933  were  valued  at  £E8,004,705.  Imports  of  silk  goods  totalled  £E1, 082,375; 
woollen  goods,  £E986,042;  cotton  products,  £E4,259.879;  other  textile  pro- 
ducts, £E446,475;  hosiery,  £E480,586  and  ready-made  clothing,  £E745,107. 

SILK 

Yarn. — Imports  of  raw  natural  silk,  in  hanks  or  skeins,  increased  from 
196,409  kilos  (£E108,154)  in  1932  to  241,103  kilos  (£E114;293)  in  1933.  China 
supplied  half  of  last  year's  total.  Imports  of  silk,  worked  or  thrown,  in  hanks 
or  skeins,  amounted  to  £E9,100  in  1933. 

Imports  of  artificial  silk  yarn,  not  dyed,  amounted  to  475,851  kilos  (£E61,- 
332)  in  1933.  This  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Italy,  which  was  credited 
with  213,498  kilos  last  year;  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  50,928  kilos  and 
Holland  54,789  kilos.  There  were  also  99,321  kilos  of  dyed  artificial  silk 
imported  last  year  valued  at  £E  16,881,  about  twice  the  1932  imports. 

Fabrics. — Imports  of  woven  fabrics  of  pure  natural  silk,  which  amounted 
to  £E691,716  in  1932,  decreased  to  £E349,638  last  year.  Japan  has  over  60  per 
cent  of  this  trade.  Imports  of  fabrics  made  of  silk  mixed  with  other  textiles, 
cotton  excluded,  totalled  £E45,214;  and  fabrics  and  articles  made  of  pure 
artificial  silk  increased  from  £E183,408  in  1932  to  £E434,294  in  1933.  Japan's 
share  of  this  trade  is  over  50  per  cent. 

WOOL 

Yarn  and  Thread. — Imports  of  woollen  yarn  in  1933  amounted  to  JEE38.533 
in  value,  and  woollen  thread,  put  up  for  retail  sale,  £E24,057. 

Carpets. — Imports  of  woollen  carpets  were  valued  at  £E108,601,  mostly 
from  Persia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Turkey. 

Fabrics. — Imports  of  pure  wool  and  hair  fabrics  increased  from  ££317.222 
in  1932  to  £E532,225  last  year.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  nearly  60  per 
cent.  The  demand  is  mostly  in  fabrics  weighing  from  200  to  350  grams  per 
square  metre.  There  were  also  £E75,062  of  wool  fabrics  with  cotton  warp 
imported,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  over  60  per  cent. 

Imports  of  other  wool  fabrics  mixed  with  a  textile  other  than  silk  totalled 
£E1 90,399. 

COTTON 

There  are  two  large  modern  cotton  textile  plants  in  Egypt,  manufacturing 
yarns  (up  to  36  count)  and  woven  fabrics  of  the  coarser  qualities.  Imports 
of  raw  cotton  from  India  or  elsewhere  being  prohibited,  these  mills  use  the 
lower  grade  of  Egyptian  cotton  for  spinning.   Considerable  protection  has  been 
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given  local  production  by  means  of  customs  duties,  but  imports  from  Japan 
have  continued  to  provide  serious  competition  both  for  local  and  foreign-made 
fabrics. 

Yarn  and  Thread. — Imports  of  single  unbleached  yarn  (up  to  12  counts) 
of  pure  cotton  in  1933  totalled  only  137  kilograms  (£E18)  as  against  36,696 
kilograms  (£E  1,858)  in  1932.  In  the  13  to  24  counts,  imports  dropped  from 
166,581  kilos  (£E14,393)  in  1932  to  40,115  kilos  (£E3,573)  last  year.  Imports 
of  single  bleached  yarn  in  1933  totalled  only  52  kilos  valued  at  £E12  for  the 
1  to  12  counts,  and  4,895  kilos  of  13  to  24  counts  valued  at  £E449.  There  were 
no  imports  of  d}^ed  singles  below  12  count,  whereas  the  13  to  24  counts  totalled 
21 ,181  kilos  valued  at  £E2,511.  There  were  no  imports  of  dyed,  printed,  or 
glazed  singles  above  24  count.  Imports  of  unbleached  singles  above  24  count 
totalled  only  1,592  kilos  (£E210). 

Imports  of  folded,  unbleached  yarn  of  pure  cotton  during  1933  totalled 
448,403  kilos  valued  at  £E44,853,  mostly  13-24  counts  from  Italy  and  India. 
Imports  of  folded  bleached  yarns  totalled  14,994  kilos  valued  at  £E  1,591,  about 
65  per  cent  of  which  consisted  of  27  to  48  counts. 

Imports  of  pure  cotton  thread  on  reels,  for  retail  sale,  were  valued  at 
£E  119,078,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  40  per  cent  and  Belgium 
and  Italy  30  per  cent  each.  Imports  of  thread  not  on  reels,  put  up  for  retail 
sale,  were  valued  at  £E35,514,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  27  per 
cent,  France  40  per  cent,  and  Italy  30  per  cent. 

Fabrics. — Imports  of  piece-goods  of  pure  cotton  in  1933  were  as  follows: 
unbleached,  £E512,850;  bleached,  £E520,185;  dyed  in  the  piece,  £E605,355; 
dyed  in  the  yarn,  £E950,572;  and  printed  fabrics,  £E935,639. 

In  the  unbleached  category  Japan  was  bv  far  the  leading  supplier  with 
£E405,726  (£E318,595  in  1932),  the  United  Kingdom  being  second  with  £E99,- 
240  (£E164,859  in  1932). 

In  regard  to  bleached  fabrics,  the  United  Kingdom  led  with  £E253,083 
(£E381,486  in  1932).  Japan  was  second  with  £E202,370  (£E123,610  in  1932), 
and  Italy  was  third  with  £E54,212  (£E64,530  in  1932). 

In  the  dved-in-the-piece  group,  Great  Britain  led  with  £E290,741  (£E314,- 
230  in  1932) ^followed  by  Italy  with  £E169,380  (£E213,087  in  1932),  and  Japan 
with  £E123,951  (£E59,265  in  1932).  The  United  States,  which  supplied  a  value 
of  £E3,505  in  1932,  was  credited  with  only  £E340  last  year. 

In  the  dyed-in-the-yarn  group,  Japan  led  with  £E552,874  (£E405,135  in 
1932),  followed  by  Italy  with  £E308,513  (£E478,055  in  1932  L  The  United 
Kingdom  was  third  with  £E47,974  (£E51,191  in  1932). 

In  respect  to  printed  piece-goods,  Japan  jumped  to  first  place  last  year 
with  £E455,423  compared  with  £E141,441  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom  sup- 
plied £E307,543  (£E390.324  in  1932).  Italy  was  third  with  £E75,071  (£E149,- 
779). 

Imports  of  cotton  fabrics  mixed  with  natural  silk  amounted  to  £E8.244  in 
1933,  while  fabrics  mixed  with  artificial  silk  reached  £E171,092,  of  which  Italy 
supplied  about  half. 

FLAX,  HEMP,  JUTE 

Yarns. —Imports  of  flax  yarn  in  1933  were  valued  at  £E14,443,  mostly 
bleached  singles  of  medium-sized  counts  (from  16  to  33).  Imports  of  flax  thread, 
put  up  for  retail  sale,  amounted  to  £E6,051. 
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Imports  of  hemp  and  ramie  yarns  were  valued  at  £E7,079;  mostly  un- 
bleached; and  of  hemp  and  ramie  thread,  put  up  for  retail  sale,  amounted  to 
£E9,384. 

Imports  of  jute  yarn  and  thread  totalled  £E4,883. 

Fabrics. — Imports  of  pure  linen  fabrics  in  1933  were  valued  at  £E56,296, 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France;  of  hemp  and  ramie 
fabrics  at  £E2,284;  of  pure  jute  fabrics  at  £E91,263  (almost  entirely  supplied  by 
India);  and  of  carpets  of  pure  jute  at  £E12,175. 

CORDAGE  AND  LINOLEUM 

Imports  of  cordage  over  10  millimetres  in  thickness  were  valued  at  £E18,- 
562  in  1933,  and  at  £E9,039  for  sizes  over  5  and  up  to  10  millimetres;  and  of 
twine  and  cordage  over  2  mm.  and  up  to  5  mm.  in  thickness,  £E4,325. 

Imports  of  flax  twine  up  to  2  mm.  in  thickness  were  valued  at  £E16,  and 
hemp  and  ramie  twine  of  the  same  size  £E13,638. 

Linoleum  imports  totalled  157,136  kilos  (£E7,733). 

HOSIERY 

Imports  of  all  kinds  of  hosiery  during  1933  totalled  £E480,586  compared 
with  £E476,910  in  1932.  Last  year's  imports  included:  natural  silk  hosiery, 
£E13,817;  artificial  silk,  £E37,507;  woollen,  £E98,066;  and  cotton,  £E290,963. 
Cheapness  is  the  principal  factor  governing  the  sale  of  hosiery  in  Egypt. 

Imports  of  socks  and  stockings  of  pure  natural  silk  totalled  £E13,142,  of 
which  Germany  supplied  £E6,731  and  France  £E2,344.  Socks  and  stockings  con- 
taining over  15  per  cent  of  natural  silk,  mixed  with  other  materials,  totalled 
£E5,542,  while  those  made  entirely  of  artificial  silk  were  valued  at  £E25,778. 
This  last  category  was  supplied  chiefly  by  Germany  (£E16,805).  Imports  of 
other  articles  and  fabrics  of  entire  artificial  silk  totalled  £E1 1,729.  Socks  and 
stockings  of  over  15  per  cent  artificial  silk,  mixed  with  other  materials,  were 
valued  at  £E20,748. 

Imports  of  socks  and  stockings  of  wool,  pure  or  mixed.,  totalled  £E9,657,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £E8,018.  Other  articles  and  hosiery  fabrics 
of  wool  were  valued  at  £E88,409,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  £E24,867. 

Imports  of  socks  and  stockings  of  cotton,  pure  or  mixed,  totalled  £E132,578, 
mostly  from  Japan  (£E77,584) ;  and  of  other  articles  and  hosiery  fabrics  of 
cotton,  pure  or  mixed,  £E158,385,  also  mainly  from  Japan  (£E79.996). 

CLOTHING  AND  OTHER  READY-MADE  ARTICLES 

Imports  of  woollen  clothing  in  1933  amounted  to  £E41.237;  cotton  clothing, 
£E18,414;  natural  silk  clothing,  £E16,790;  and  artificial  silk  clothing.  £E16,541. 

Imports  of  underclothing  made  of  cotton  were  valued  at  £E16,909  (France, 
£E5,614;  United  Kingdom,  £E2,889;  Czechoslovakia,  £E3,036) ;  of  natural  silk, 
£E1,824;  artificial  silk,  £E2,304. 

Imports  of  household  linen,  made  of  cotton,  amounted  to  £E66.001;  natural 
silk,  £E475;  artificial  silk,  £E643;  and  flax,  £E1 2.403. 

Sacks. — Imparts  of  empty  jute  sacks  during  1933  were  valued  at  £E423,598, 
almost  exclusively  supplied  by  India. 

Blankets. — Imports  of  woollen  blankets  and  coverlets  were  valued  ai  0E39,- 
880,  and  were  supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  Kingdom  (£E18,3Q8)  and  Tunis 
(£E9,833). 

Imports  of  cotton  blankets  and  coverlets  totalled  £E6,246. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  BAHAMAS  IN  1933 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Imports 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  16,  1934. — As  compared  with  the  previous  year 
there  was  a  moderate  decline  in  imports  into  the  Bahamas  and  a  heavy  decrease 
in  the  export  of  domestic  products.  Imports  dropped  from  £940,351  in  1932 
To  £929,731  in  the  year  under  review,  while  the  shrinkage  in  exports  was  more 
than  40  per  cent— from  £263,886  to  £145,067.  The  trend  of  the  colony's  import 
trade  during  the  past  four  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


( lanada — 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

£ 

511.010 

£ 

359.772 

£221.444 

£261.558 

30.8 

28.7 

23.6 

28.1 

United  States — 

£ 

606.144 

£ 

440.810 

£334.789 

£259.935 

36.4 

35.2 

35.6 

27.9 

United  Kingdom — ■ 

£ 

323,529 

£ 

264.880 

£228.336 

£251.294 

19.4 

21.1 

24.3 

27.1 

Other  countries- 

£ 

223.618 

£ 

186,579 

£155,782 

£156.944 

13.4 

15.0 

16.5 

16.9 

£1.664.301 

£1,252,041 

£940,351 

£929.731 

Less  liquor  imports  .  . 

754.050 

548,978 

313,978 

365,500 

£ 

910,251 

£ 

703,0^3 

£629,200 

£564.231 

Apart  from  liquor  imports,  which  with  the  repeal  of  prohibition  in  the 
United  States  are  not  likely  to  continue  in  any  considerable  volume,  the  Bahamas 
import  trade  during  the  past  four  years  was  as  shown  hereunder: — 


From  Canada — 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

£  90,956 

£  75,015 

£  92.254 

£  88.121 

10.0 

10.7 

14.7 

15.6 

From  United  States — 

£604,442 

£438.492 

£334.429 

£259.188 

66.3 

62.3 

53.2 

44.9 

From  United  Kingdom — ■ 

£  98.597 

£  88.210 

£113.864 

£129.687 

10.8 

12.5 

18.2 

23.0 

From  other  countries — 

£116.256 

£101,346 

£  86.653 

£  87,235 

12.9 

14.5 

13.9 

15.5 

Total  

£910,251 

£703,063 

£627,200 

£564,231 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  tables  that  for  the  first  time  on  record 
Canada  moved  up  to  first  place  as  a  supplier  of  goods  (including  liquors)  to 
the  Bahamas.  Excepting  liquors  from  the  list  of  imports,  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  her  share  of  the  trade,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED 

Aerated  and  Mineral  Waters.— Total  imports,  £1,996  (£2,369  in  1932).  The  United  States 
was  the  chief  supplier. 

Ale,  Porter,  and  Stout. — Imports  again  declined,  from  £18,329  to  £14,198.  Germany  moved 
up  to  first  place  with  £7,001;  United  Kingdom,  £5,762.  Canada  increased  her  shipments 
from  £201  to  £345. 

Butter  comes  chiefly  in  56-pound  boxes  in  bulk  and  in  ^-pound  packages.  There  is  very 
little  tinned  butter  imported.  Imports,  £9,260  and  £10,945  in  1932.  Canada  continued  to 
hold  first  place  with  £5,543,  other  suppliers  being  Australia,  £1,743;  United  States,  £1.376; 
and  New  Zealand,  £404. 

Cheese. — Imports  dropped  from  £2,813  to  £2,472,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £1.167  and 
<the  United  States  £1,234.  The  principal  demand  is  for  the  so-called  "  dairy  "  type  in  cylinders 
averaging  1\8  to  20  pounds  in  weight.  Some  processed  cheese  is  also  sold  in  1-pound  and 
5-pound  packages. 
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Confectionery. — An  increase  is  recorded  in  the  importation  of  confectionery,  from  £3,494 
to  £3,940,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  £1,951 ;  United  Kingdom,  £1,433*;  and  Canada, 
£515. 

Cornmeal.— Imports,  £2,167:   United  States,  £1,981;   and  United  Kingdom,  £186. 
—Imports,  £2,544:   United  States,  £2,416;   and  Canada,  £128. 

Flour. — Imports,  £46,305.  This  is  one  of  the  few  items  in  which  an  increased  importation 
is  recorded  over  1932.  Canada's  share  was  approximately  the  same  as  during  the  previous 
year,  £43,061,  while  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  £3S5  to  £3,021. 

Fish,  Canned. — A  further  decline  is  recorded  in  the  importation  of  canned  fish,  from 
£2,639  in  1932  to  £1,727  in  1933.  The  United  States  supplied  £664;  Russia,  £573;  and  Canada, 
£306;  with  small  quantities  from  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Japan.  The 
larger  proportion  is  made  up  of  canned  salmon.  Salmon  steak  comes  in  ^-pound  flats,  and 
reds  and  pinks,  as  well  as  some  fancy  Alaska,  in  1-pound  talis.  Sardines  are  imported  from 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Portugal,  but  the  business  is  small. 

Fish,  Dried  or  Salted. — This  is  an  unimportant  trade,  amounting  to  only  £228.  The  coastal 
waters  of  the  Bahamas  abound  in  a  great  variety  of  fish,  and  the  local  catch  satisfies  the 
bulk  of  the  colony's  requirements. 

Fruits,  Fresh. — Total  imports,  £21,183.  This  category  includes  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and 
apricots,  but  the  principal  item  is  apples.  In  spite  of  the  preference  in  customs  duties  and 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Canadian  National  Steamships,  the  United  States  continues  to 
dominate  the  trade. 

Chicken  and  Dairy  Feed. — This  is  a  fairly  substantial  trade,  amounting  to  £4,076  in 
1933.  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year's  figures  of  £3,911.  The  United  States  is  the 
principal  supplier  with  £3,156;  Canada,  £812;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  £108. 

Oats. — This  is  another  item  in  which  increased  imports  were  recorded  in  1933,  amount- 
ing to  £2,966,  supplied  almost  wholly  by  Canada. 

Meats,  Beef  and  Pork,  Pickled  and  Salted. — While  Canada  almost  doubled  her  ship- 
ments under  this  heading,  the  total  is  still  small,  amounting  in  1933  to  only  £487  out  of  a 
total  importation  of  £8,079.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  shipped  £5644  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  £1,773.  The  United  States  supplies  most  of  the  pork.  This  is  chiefly  of  medium 
grade,  about  fifty  pieces  to  the  barrel.  There  is  no  demand  for  tails  and  snouts.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  beef. 

Meats,  Canned. — Total  imports,  £5,138,  as  against  £4,811  during  the  previous  year.  This 
consists  chiefly  of  corned  beef  which  originates  in  Argentina.  Some  roast  beef,  sausages,  lunch 
tongues,  etc.,  are  also  sold  in  fair  quantities. 

Meats,  Fresh. — This  a  relatively  important  trade,  amounting  to  £7,830  in  1933  as  com- 
pared with  £9,187  in  the  previous  year.  Imports  consist  of  fresh  lamb,  mutton,  beef,  and 
pork,  and  are  largely  absorbed  by  the  hotel  and  tourist  trade,  and  for  this  reason  the  busi- 
ness is  confined  more  or  less  to  the  tourist  season,  extending  roughly  from  December  to  May. 

Meats,  Hams  and  Bacon. — Total  imports,  £5,759,  as  against  £7,333  in  1932.  Canada's 
share  dropped  from  £2,027  .to  £1,429.    The  United  States  was  the  only  other  supplier. 

Poultry  and  Game,  Dressed. — Total  imports,  £2,262,  of  which  £1,805  came  from  the 
Unite*  1  States  and  £457  from  Canada. 

Milks.  Preserved. — Total  imports,  £11,314,  as  against  £12,652  in  1932,  divided  almost 
equally  between  the  sweetened  and  unsweetened  varieties.  Canada  is  the  principal  supplier 
with  £6.604,  other  shippers  being  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Sugar. — A  slight  increase  is  noted  in  imports  of  refined  sugar,  from  £12.097  in  1932  to 
£12,711  in  1933.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  shipper  with  £9,257,  followed  by  the 
United  States  with  £2,163  and  Canada  with  £1,279. 

Potatoes,  Fresh.— Out  of  a  total  importation  of  £3,325,  Canada  supplied  £2,072  and  the 
United  States  £1,148. 

Lumber. — A  considerable  increase  is  recorded  in  lumber  imports,  amounting  to  £11.337 
as  against  £9,654  in  1932.  Canada,  however,  did  not  participate  in  this  increase,  her  ship- 
ments dropping  from  £2,128  to  £1,302.  Pitch  pine  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  imports  and  is 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  while  shipments  from  Canada  are  confined  to  Douglas  fir. 
This  type  of  wood  is  well  regarded  in  the  Bahamas,  but  the  lack  of  regular  direct  steamship 
connections  with  the  Pacific  Coast  makes  competition  difficult.  White  pine  is  not  used  to 
any  extent  in  the  Bahamas.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Bahamas  produce  considerable  quan- 
tities of  pitch  pine,  which  is  practically  all  exported.  In  1933  shipments  totalled  4.347.000 
feet,  of  which  3,052.000  feet  went  to  Jamaica. 

Shingles.— Imports,  £3,334  as  against  £2,585  in  1932,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  £2,718  and  Canada  with  £616. 

Apparel. — Goods  in  this  classification,  which  includes  caps,  collars,  cuffs,  corsets,  shirts, 
neckties,  and  ready-made  clothing  (n.o.p.).  were  imported  to  the  value  of  C4  704  a<  com- 
pared with  £5,266  in  1932:  United  States,  £3,624;  United  Kingdom,  £728;  Japan  £248;  and 

Canada.  £104. 
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Boots  and  Shoes  oj  Rubber,  and  Canvas  Boots  and  Shoes. — Imports,  £2,607.  Canada 
recovered  her  position  as  the  principal  supplier  of  goods  in  this  category  with  £1,152.  Other 
shippers  were  British  Malaya,  £922;  United  Kingdom,  £361;  Japan,  £107;  and  United  States, 
£57. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Other.— Imponts,  £11,279:  United  States,  £8,311;  United  Kingdom, 
E2,471;   and  Canada.  £497. 

Ci  ment. — The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  supplier  of  Portland  cement,  shipping 
7,583  barrels  (£3.702)  out  of  a  total  importation  of  12,139  barrels  (£5,398).  Canada's  share 
amounted  to  only  707  barrels  (£341). 

Hosiery  of  Cotton  or  Artificial  Silk. — A  total  of  4,467  dozen  pairs  (£1,779)  was  imported 
in  1933.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  shipper  with  3,207  dozen  pairs  (£1,194),  while 
Canada  supplied  767  dozen  pairs  (£447). 

Hosiery,  Silk. — This  is  an  important  trade,  amounting  in  all  to  273  dozen  pairs  (£209). 
The  United  Kingdom  shipped  208  dozen  pairs  (£114).  Canada's  share  was  29  dozen  pairs 
(£52),  and  that  of  the  United  States  36  dozen  pairs  (£43). 

Ft  rtilizers.— Imports  dropped  from  £7,288  in  1932  to  £4,833  in  1933.  The  United  States 
has  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

Furniture. — Imports,  £6,672  as  against  £9,680  in  1932,  originating  as  follows:  United 
States,  £4,944;  United  Kingdom,  £1,068;  and  Canada,  £358. 

Hardware. — Imports  increased  in  value  over  1932,  amounting  to  £14,065  as  against  £11,285. 
The  United  States  continues  to  control  ithe  bulk  of  the  hardware  trade  with  shipments  to 
the  value  of  £9,457.  The  United  Kingdom  followed  with  £3,519,  Canada  with  £628,  and 
Sweden  with  £342. 

Medicines  and  Drugs.— Imports  dropped  from  £13,064  in  1932  to  £10,762  in  1933:  United 
States.  £6,580;  United  Kingdom,  £3,768;  and  Canada,  £113. 

Motor  Cars  and  Trucks. — A  total  of  98  cars  (£6,926)  were  imported.  The  United  States 
was  the  leading  supplier  with  £2,687.  followed  by  Canada  with  £2,458  and  the  United  King- 
dom with  £1,781. 

Packages.  Empty. — Imports  were  valued  at  £3,280,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  £3,110  and  Canada  with  the  balance. 

Pa  bits.— Imports,  £7,190:  United  Kingdom,  £3,874;  United  States,  £3,016;  Canada,  £277. 

Paper. — Imports,  £4,352,  of  which  £3,544  was  credited  to  the  United  States,  the  balance 
being  divided  among  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Belgium,  and  Sweden. 

Silks. — Imports,  £9,732,  of  which  shipments  from  Japan  were  valued  at  £9,095. 

Parcel  Post. — Imports  from  all  countries  were  valued  at  £35,132. 


TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1933 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Exports 

The  total  f.o.b.  value  of  Jamaica's  domestic  exports  in  1933  was  £2,397,102, 
or  £740,009  less  than  the  1932  total.  This  is  the  lowest  level  which  the  colony's 
export  trade  has  reached  for  many  years,  the  cause  being  the  serious  damage 
done  to  the  banana  industry  (which  normally  represents  more  than  one-half 
the  total  value  of  Jamaica's  exports)  by  the  hurricanes  of  November,  1932,  and 
October,  1933.  The  distribution  of  the  domestic  exports  during  the  past  three 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Destination  1931     Per  Cent*     1932     Per  Cent*     1933     Per  Cent* 


£1,063.225 

32 

.9 

£1,570,528 

50 

.4 

£1.341.803 

56 

.3 

United  States  

1.029,949 

31 

.5 

552,812 

17 

.7 

224.480 

9 

.4 

859,519 

26 

.2 

827,031 

26 

.5 

660.936 

27 

.8 

86,626 

2 

'.Q 

60.155 

1 

.9 

58.856 

2 

.5 

Holland  

72,572 

2. 

2 

14,679 

0, 

4 

2.959 

56,993 

1 

7 

31,098 

1 

.0 

30.547 

'i' 

3 

Other  countries  

96,386 

2 

.9 

64,117 

2. 

1 

62.195 

o 

.7 

Parcels   post,   unclassified  a 

20.858 

16.691 

14.793 

533 

Total  domestic  

£3.286,128 

100. 

,0 

£3.137.111 

100. 

0 

£2.397.102 

100. 

0 

*  In  computing  the  percentages,  exports  by  parcels  post  are  not  taken  into  account, 
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Jamaica's  imports  from  and  exports  to  Canada 

The  following  comparison  of  Jamaica's  imports  from  and  domestic  exports 
(excluding  parcels  post)  to  Canada,  year  by  year  since  1927,  when  the  existing 
Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  went  into  effect  in  this  colony,  is  of 
interest: — 

Jamaica's  Jamaica's 
Imports  Exports 
from  Canada  Percentage     to  Canada  Percentage 

Values         of  Total         Values  of  Total 

c.i.f .  Jamaica     Imports     f  .o.b.  Jamaica  Exports 


1927   £1,074,865  18.8  £   844,698  17.8 

1928   1,179,681  19.4  939,187  22.8 

1929   1,217,720  18.0  1,101,829  24.0 

1930   927,305  16.4  1,052,932  26.2 

1931   830,325  17.5  859,519  26.2 

1932   687,147  15.0  827,031  26.5 

1933   675,297  16.0  660,936  27.8 


Prior  to  1929,  and  during  the  first  four  months  or  so  of  that  year,  Canada's 
purchases  of  Jamaica  bananas  were  routed  via  the  United  States,  and  were  not 
recorded  as  imports  from  Jamaica  into  the  Dominion.  Therefore  the  actual 
values  and  percentages  of  the  exports  to  Canada  in  1927  and  1928  (and  also, 
though  in  small  degree,  in  1929)  must  have  been  somewhat  greater  than  as 
shown  in  the  above  table.  The  Canadian  percentage  of  the  exports  during  1933 
(viz.  27-8)  is  the  highest  recorded  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  probably  the  highest  ever  recorded. 


THE  THIRTEEN  PRINCIPAL  EXPORT  PRODUCTS 

Notwithstanding  two  hurricanes,  bananas  remained  in  1933  Jamaica's  prin- 
cipal item  of  export,  representing  42-1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  (as  compared 
with  59-3  per  cent  in  1932).  Exports  to  the  principal  markets  during  1933  were 
as  follows: — 

Stems  £ 

To  United  Kingdom   8,387,582  805,586 

Canada   1,832,295  179,373 

United  States   337,319  33,497 

Other  countries   173  20 

Total   10,557,369  1,018,476 

Total  exports  in  1932  were  20,360,613  stems  valued  at  £1,869,111.  The 
transfer,  during  the  past  two  years,  of  the  bulk  of  Jamaica's  banana  trade  from 
the  United  States  market  to  those  of  England  and  Europe  is  noteworthy.  In 
1931  Jamaica  shipped  nearly  10,000,000  stems  of  bananas  to  the  United  States. 
The  grant  of  tariff  preferences  on  colonial  bananas  imported  into  Great  Britain 
and  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States  consequent  on  the  economic 
depression  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  shift  in  the  direction  of  the  export 
trade  in  this  commodity.  Some  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  shown  in 
the  above  table  were  destined  for  Germany  and  Holland. 

Raw  sugar  was  next  in  importance,  representing  17-7  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  export  trade.   Shipments  were  made  as  under: — 

Long  Tons  £ 

To  United  Kingdom                                                                   28.013  260.369 

Canada  ..                                                                       17,142  162,854 

Other  countries                                                                      115  1.072 

Total   j.  ,   45,270  424,295 

Exports  in  1932  totalled  38,488  long  tons  valued  at  £342,909.  Jamaica's 
output  of  sugar  has  been  considerably  increased  of  late,  and  plans  are  being  laid 
for  a  further  increase  in  the  future.  The  acreage  under  sugar  cane  is  being 
steadily  extended. 

81671— 3i 
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Raw  coffee  took  third  place  (9-1  per  cent  of  the  total  value),  exports  to 
the  principal  countries  being  as  follows:  — 

Pounds  £ 

To  Canada                                                                         9,466,023  210,257 

United  Kingdom                                                           263,579  5,930 

Belgium                                                                            30,226  690 

United  States                                                                   17,404  398 

Other  countries                                                                 46,998  1,038 

Total   9,824,230  218,313 

Cocoanuts  were  fourth  in  importance  (4-9  per  cent  of  the  total  value). 
Shipments  totalled  37,437,559  nuts  valued  at  £117,578,  of  which  the  United  States 
took  28,641,111  nuts  (£89,678);  Canada,  6,693,099  (£21,647);  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  1,651,150  (£4,828).  Besides  these  exports,  copra  (i.e.  dried  cocoanut 
meat  I  was  shipped  during  1933  in  the  total  quantity  of  5,125,934  pounds  valued 
at  £21,959,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  4,549,590  pounds  (£19,335),  the 
United  States  576,164  pounds  (£2,623),  and  Canada  the  small  remainder. 

Logwood  extracts  held  fifth  place  (4-2  per  cent  of  the  total  value),  total 
exports  being  30,045  cwt.  of  112  pounds  valued  at  £101,528,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  took  26,384  cwt.  (£87,592),  Belgium  1,774  cwt.  (£6,831* ,  and  Italy 
1,175  cwt,  (£4,400). 

Pimento  was  sixth  (2-9  per  cent):  shipments  totalled  9,101,329  pounds 
valued  at  £69,811,  of  which  Germany  took  2,945,983  pounds  (£22,380),  France 
2,463,083  pounds  (£18,784),  the  United  States  2,151,110  pounds  (£16,626),  the 
United  Kingdom  602,381  pounds  (£4,827),  and  Canada  231,265  pounds 
(£1,803). 

Logwood  was  seventh  (2-8  per  cent  of  the  total  value),  total  exports  being 
25,104  long  tons  (£68,674),  of  which  France  took  12,584  tons  (£35,475),  the 
United  States  10.268  tons  (£27,093),  and  the  United  Kingdom  1,152  tons 
(£3,219). 

Grapefruit  held  eighth  place  (2-5  per  cent)  in  order  of  importance.  Total 
exports  were  11,866,259  in  number  valued  at  £60,645,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  took  9,775,576  (£50,730),  Canada  1,888,927  (£8,945),  and  Bermuda 
161,984  (£797).  Canned  grapefruit  was  exported  in  the  total  value  of  £1,207: 
United  Kingdom,  £898;  Canada,  £309. 

Rum  was  ninth  (2  per  cent  of  total  value),  total  exports  being  385,872 
gallons  (£48,273),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  290,820  gallons  (£35,- 
835),  Germany  39,782  gallons  (£5,180),  the  Bahamas  17,629  gallons  (£2,196), 
the  United  States  12,255  gallons  (£1,838),  and  Canada  12,151  gallons  (£1,584). 
This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  rum  has  had  any  place  worth  men- 
tioning in  Jamaica's  export  trade.  The  output  has  been  restricted  by  law  for 
some  time  past,  and  prices  have  in  consequence  greatly  improved.  The  pros- 
pects of  business  with  the  United  States,  following  the  ending  of  prohibition, 
are  considered  to  be  very  good. 

Oranges  were  tenth,  representing  1-7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
export  trade.  Shipments  totalled  92,501  boxes  valued  at  £42,835,  of  which 
Canada  took  80,251  boxes  (£37,335),  Bermuda  5,768  boxes  (£2,625),  New  Zea- 
land 3,252  boxes  (£1,301),  and  the  United  Kingdom  2,757  boxes  (£1,356).  The 
production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  has  been  considerably  increased  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  probably  will  further  increase  in  the  future. 

Raw  cocoa  was  eleventh  (1-4  per  cent  of  total  value):  exports  totalled 
3,744,246  pounds  (£32,435),  of  which  Canada  took  3,599,669  pounds  (£31,166). 
the  United  Kingdom  61,261  pounds  (£534),  and  the  United  States  56,867 
pounds  (£504). 

Ginger  was  twelfth  (1-3  per  cent):  total  exports  were  1,665,926  pounds 
valued  at  £31,046,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  783,539  pounds  (£14,604), 
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the  United  States  692,260  pounds  (£12,921),  and  Canada  143,485  pounds 
(£2,664). 

Cigars  held  thirteenth  place  (1  per  cent  of  total  value) :  exports  totalled 
39,862  pounds  valued  at  £23,145,  of  which  Panama  took  21,565  pounds  (£9,485), 
the  United  Kingdom  6,213  pounds  (£5,586),  and  Bermuda  4,518  pounds 
(£2,477). 

OTHER  EXPORTS 

Besides  these  thirteen  items,  which  together  accounted  for  93-6  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  Jamaica's  exports  in  1933,  shipments  were  made  during 
that  year  to  various  countries  of  moderate  quantities  of  annatto,  hides,  honey, 
limes,  lime  juice,  lime  and  orange  oil,  pineapples  and  other  fruits,  and  various 
kinds  of  woods.    The  aggregate  value  of  these  exports  was  considerable. 


EXPORTS   TO   CANADA  BY  PERCENTAGES 


111 


Canada  took  the 
1933:— 


following  percentages  of  Jamaica's  chief  items  of  export 


Computed  Computed 
as  to 
Value 


as  to 
Quantity 

Bananas                               17.3  17.6 

Sugar                                    37.8  38.2 

Coffee                                    96.3  96.3 

Cocoanuts                              17.8  18.0 

Logwood  extract   .... 

Pimento                                  2.5  2.6 

Logwood   .... 


Computed  Computed 

as  to  as  to 

Quantity  Value 

Grapefruit                             15.9  14.7 

Rum                                      3.1  3.2 

Oranges                                 87.0  87.0 

Cocoa                                   96.1  97.0 

Ginger                                    8.5  8.4 

Cigars   .... 


RE-EXPORTS 


The  total  value  of  goods,  not  being  domestic  produce,  re-exported  from 
Jamaica  during  1933  was  £348,731,  exclusive  of  ships'  stores  which  were  valued 
at  £25,665  and  of  which  no  record  as  to  countries  of  destination  is  kept.  Of 
the  former,  the  United  Kingdom  took  £262,168,  the  United  States  £33,464, 
Trinidad  £15,887,  Canada  £7,112,  and  Holland  £6,663.  Included  in  the  £262,168 
to  the  United  Kingdom  was  gold  and  silver  specie  valued  at  £236,235,  most  of 
which  had  been  brought  to  Jamaica  from  Cuba. 


LEATHER  MARKET  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  June  1,  1934. — A  survey  of  the  leather  trade  in  Cuba  would  load 
to  the  belief  that  the  market  has  reached  its  lowest  point  and  is  on  the  road 
upward.  Continued  political  disturbances  and  labour  unrest,  added  to  the  diffi- 
cult financial  situation  prevalent  in  this  island  as  in  other  countries,  have  placed 
the  Cuban  leather  industry  under  a  very  severe  strain  during  recent  years.  The 
consumption  of  manufactured  leather  goods  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  trunks  and 
valises,  saddlery  and  harness,  and  the  upholstery  of  furniture,  has  fallen  off  to 
such  an  extent  that  only  the  strongest  tanners  have  survived,  while  the  ranks 
of  importers  of  foreign  leathers  have  been  decimated. 

RAW  SUPPLIES 

Live  Stock  Population. — Cattle  on  the  island  in  1932  numbered  4,377.000, 
composed  chiefly  of  native  stock  and  of  a  cross  between  native  stock  and  the 
East  Indian  zebu.  In  that  year  the  animals  slaughtered  for  consumption  were: 
cattle,  345,353;   hogs,  115,505;   sheep,  15,911.    The  live  stock  on  the  whole, 
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chiefly  due  to  the  hot  climate,  is  not  of  a  very  high  quality.  In  parts  of  Cuba, 
however,  chiefly  around  Havana,  there  are  some  pure-bred  imported  stock 
maintained  in  good  condition  by  special  attention  being  paid  to  keeping  the 
animals  free  from  parasites. 

Cattle  Hides. — Cattle  in  Cuba  are  killed  primarily  for  meat  consumption, 
skins  being  considered  as  a  minor  by-product.  The  hides  are  disposed  of  in  the 
United  States  and  European  markets,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  second  and 
third  quality  weighing  up  to  45  pounds,  which  are  sold  to  local  tanneries.  All 
Cuban-produced  hides  are  green  dry-salted. 

Prices  are  quoted  according  to  the  Chicago  Daily  Hide  and  Leather  Market. 
Cuban  hides  are  known  as  "  packers  ";  the  quality  is  similar  to  that  of  Colorado 
steers  in  the  United  States  trade.  Prices  are  therefore  based  on  the  market 
quotations  shown  in  the  above-mentioned  bulletin.  In  addition  to  packers'  hides, 
two  other  classes  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  island:  "country"  hides 
and  "rastros,"  which  are  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  because  of  poor  take-off, 
inefficiency  in  the  salting  process,  and  numerous  cuts  and  scores  appearing  on 
the  skins.  As  prices  are  not  based  on  any  market  quotations,  these  hides  are 
sold  from  3  to  4  cents  less  than  the  regular  "  packers." 

Sheep,  Goat,  Kid  and  Pig  Skins. — As  there  are  few  sheep,  goats  and  kids 
slaughtered,  the  production  of  these  skins  is  unimportant.  Kid  and  sheep  skins 
required  for  Cuban  manufacture  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  France 
and  Germany,  and  a  small  quantity  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Owing  to  lack 
of  sufficient  supply  and  demand,  pig  skins  are  not  collected  in  worthwhile  quan- 
tity at  any  of  the  slaughter-houses.  Although  the  mule  and  horse  are  used 
extensively  in  the  interior  of  the  island  for  draught  and  riding  purposes,  their 
hides  are  a  negligible  factor  in  the  tanning  industry. 

Export  of  Raw  Hides. — The  export  of  raw  salted  hides  during  1933 
amounted  to  5,802,535  valued  at  $583,289.  Germany  took  80  per  cent  of  these 
exports,  and  the  United  States  was  Cuba's  second  best  customer  with  17  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Exports  in  1931  were  valued  at  $1,164,866,  and  in  1932  at 
$426,656.    In  each  of  these  years  Germany  was  the  leading  purchaser. 

TANNERIES 

Tanneries  have  existed  in  Cuba  for  two  centuries,  with  practically  no  change 
in  the  methods  employed  until  within  recent  years.  Before  the  advent  of  modern 
methods  the  principal  medium  was  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  mangrove  tree, 
the  leaves  being  used  as  a  bleacher.  To-day  the  larger  tanneries  use  only 
extracts.  A  few  Cuban  tanneries  are  of  some  importance,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  no  machinery  except  a  mule-driven  stone  mill,  used  for  the  grinding 
of  bark.  In  the  main,  sole  leather  and  uppers  used  in  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  shoes,  travelling  bags,  trunks  and  harness,  are  national  products. 

MARKET  FOR  FOREIGN  LEATHERS 

Imports  have  slowed  up  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  only  a  very  limited 
supply  of  good  shoe,  harness  and  upholstery  leather  of  foreign  manufacture 
being  purchased. 

Note. — In  the  following  analysis  of  hide  imports,  the  year  1933  has  been 
omitted  to  avoid  repetition.  "  Kg."  means  "  kilogram."  Customs  duties  refer 
to  the  general  tariff,  which  applies  to  all  foreign  countries  except  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  there  is  a  preference  of  20  per  cent  to  be  deducted  from 
the  amounts  mentioned.  To  all  the  duties  mentioned  must  be  added  a  3  per 
cent  of  the  duties,  Public  Works  tax. 
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The  most  important  classification  of  imported  leathers  is:  "Tanned  hides 
without  hair,  splits  and  similar  hides."  There  are  several  subdivisions  as 
follows: — 

(a)  "  Pasted  sheets  in  superimposed  layers." — Imports  were  $7,440,  a  decline  of  47  per 
cent  from  1931.   The  United  States  supplied  97  per  cent.   The  customs  duty  is  5  cents  per  kg. 

(b)  "  Splits  for  insoles  or  other  uses." — Imports,  $655,  all  from  the  United  States.  Cus- 
toms duty,  10  cents  per  kg.. 

(c)  "Splits,  chromed  or  chrome-tanned." — Imports,  $2,405,  all  from  the  United  States. 
Customs  duty,  20  cents  per  kg. 

.  (oO  "  Thin  sole  leather,  grained,  for  belts,  leggings,  etc.,  and  leathers  of  like  application, 
made  of  ungrained  splits." — Imports,  $5,718:  United  States,  90  per  cent;  Holland,  10  per 
cent.    Customs  duty,  28  cents  per  kg. 

(e)  "  Whole  hides  tanned  by  any  process  whether  or  not  plain,  glazed  or  grained,  in 
calf,  cowhide,  kangaroo,  horse-hide  and  similar  classes,  black  or  other  colours." — Imports, 
$319,203,  a  decline  of  45  per  cent  from  those  of  1931.  The  United  States  supplied  84  per 
cent  of  the  imports,  Germany  11  per  cent.    Customs  duty  25  cents  per  kg. 

(/)  "  Patent  leather  in  whole  hides." — Imports,  $83,186,  a  decline  of  45  per  cecit  from  1931. 
The  United  States  furnished  92  per  cent,  Canada  the  remainder.  Customs  duty,  50  cents 
per  kg. 

The  next  important  item  is  called  "  Entire  skins  and  those  suitable  for 
upholstering  furniture."   It  has  three  subdivisions,  which  are  as  follows:  — 

(a)  "  Sheep  skins,  in  natural  finish  and  colours,  glazed  or  not." — Imports,  $77,951,  a 
decline  of  8  per  cent  from  1931.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  96  per  cent,  Holland 
furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  remainder.    Customs  duty,  30  cents  per  kg. 

(b)  The  second  subdivision  consists  of  "  goat,  kid,  calf,  and  morocco  skins;  white, 
black,  or  in  other  colours;  varnished,  glazed  or  not." — Imports,  $87,341,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  97  per  cent-,  Holland  accounting  for  the  remainder.  There  was  a  decline 
from  the  figures  of  1931  of  48  per  cent.    Customs  duties  are  64  cents  per  kg. 

(c)  "  Skins  bearing  designs,  engravings  or  embossings,  suitable  for  upholstering  furni- 
ture."— Imports,  $315.  This  is  a  case  of  a  luxury  article  disappearing  from  the  market.  Cus- 
toms duty,  $1.90  per  kg. 

A  third  classification  of  imported  leathers  is  "  Tanned  hides,  without  hair, 
in  sole  leather  suitable  for  footwear  or  saddlery,  ironed  or  not,  including  bellies 
and  necks  ":  Imports,  $25,468,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  1931.  The  United 
States  supplied  90  per  cent.    Customs  duty,  14  cents  per  kg. 

The  fourth  category  to  be  considered  is  "  Hides  and  skins  not  specifically 
classified."  Imports  amounted  in  value  to  $10,335,  a  decline  of  60  per  cent 
from  1931.  The  United  States  supplied  55  per  cent  and  France  27  per  cent 
of  the  total.    Customs  duty,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Besides  the  above  the  following  were  imported:  Green  hides  to  the  value  of 
$2,247,  principally  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  furs  valued  at  $1,399, 
almost  all  from  France.    The  duty  on  the  latter  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

INDUSTRIES   MAKING  USE   OF   FOREIGN  LEATHERS 

The  bulk  of  the  leather  imports  into  Cuba  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  Due  to  skilled  labour  and  modern  machinery,  Cuban  manu- 
facturers not  only  supply  the  whole  of  the  island's  needs  but  also  export  in  small 
quantities  to  surrounding  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  to  Panama.  The  annual 
production  is  approximately  5,000,000  pairs  valued  at  $9,000,000.  The  prices  of 
women's  shoes  range  from  $1.10  to  $4.50  and  those  of  men's  from  $1.15  to  $5. 
Children's  shoes  range  from  $1.50  to  $2.  While  the  workmanship  is  good,  the 
materials  employed  are  the  cheapest  obtainable  and  therefore  a  really  good 
product  is  not  turned  out.  This  refers  to  the  general  run,  to  which  the  prices 
quoted  above  apply. 

The  shoe  industry  is  protected  by  customs  duties  of  30  cents  a  pair  for 
children's  shoes,  50  cents  a  pair  for  women's  shoes  and  70  cents  a  pair  for  men's 
ordinary  boots,  plus,  in  each  case,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  riding 
boots  is  $4  a  pair.  The  United  States  preference  on  ordinary  boots  and  shoes 
is  30  per  cent  and  on  riding  boots  20  per  cent, 
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Other  Products. — National  factories  supply  all  the  harness  and  saddlery 
requirements  of  the  country.  The  bulk  of  the  demand  is  provided  for  from 
Cuban  hides  and  Cuban-tanned  leathers.  The  better-class  saddles  are  made 
from  foreign  materials.  Strap-leather  is  imported  in  varying  weights  and  in  the 
following  colours:  brown  in  two  shades,  dark  red,  russet  and  orange.  Quota- 
tions: Prices  paid  for  the  quality  required  here  range  from  32  cents  to  35  cents 
per  square  foot,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

In  the  main,  national  leather  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  trunks 
ami  hand  travelling  bags.  Imported  leathers,  however,  are  used  for  dispatch 
cases,  ladies'  hand  bags,  men's  and  women's  belts,  and  for  a  multitude  of  other 
fine  articles. 

Patent  Leather. — Patent  leather  uppers  are  imported  almost  exclusively 
from  the  United  States.  Canadian  manufacturers,  however,  obtain  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  market.  Buyers  will  give  only  the  lowest  possible  price  and  yet 
demand  a  leather  of  good  appearance.  Black  and  wine  are  the  only  two  colours 
in  great  demand,  and  in  the  making  of  shoes  and  slippers  for  both  men  and 
women.  A  grade  higher  than  "D"  or  fourth  is  seldom  used;  a  lowrer  grade 
denned  as  "  DX  "  is  used  a  great  deal.  Ordinarily,  a  light,  medium  side  is 
desired  and  hence  this  patent  leather  is  described  as  "  DLM,"  or  a  fourth 
grade,  light-medium  side.  The  Cubans  seem  to  prefer  a  patent  leather  not 
too  thick  or  stiff  but  of  a  coarser  texture  than  a  kip  or  split.  It  should  have 
a  shiny,  lustrous  surface,  entirely  free  of  wrinkles,  and  must  resist  cracking 
when  crushed.  It  is  better  to  cut  out  any  small  scars  or  blemishes  that  might 
appear  on  a  side;  Cubans  object  to  them  more  than  to  a  few  holes.  They 
appreciate  a  neat- appearing  side;  when  splitting  a  hide  into  two  it  is  well  to 
have  the  cut  made  down  the  centre  of  the  back  as  straight  as  possible.  Fourth- 
grade  patent  leather  should  average  18  feet  per  side,  although  a  variation  of 
a  few  feet  more  or  less  is  acceptable  so  long  as  the  average  measurement  for 
five  dozen  sides  is  18  feet.  Fifth-grade  patent  leather  in  sides  measuring  up  to 
24  feet  is  accepted. 

Canadian  manufacturers  produce  fine-quality  leathers  which  are  competi- 
tive abroad.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1933,  they  sold  to 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States  sole-leather  and  uppers  valued  at  $306,000. 
As  United  States  tanners  obtain  about  90  per  cent  of  Cuba's  market  for  foreign 
leathers,  there  would  appear  to  be  an  opening  in  Cuba  for  Canadian  tanners 
to  obtain  an  improved  share  of  this  business. 

TWO  RECENT  CUBAN  CURRENCY  DECREES 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Note. — The  Cuban  peso  is  at  present  approximately  at  par  with  the  United  States  dollar) 
SILVER   CURRENCY   IS    MADE   LEGAL  TENDER 

Havana,  June  7,  1934.— By  Decrees  244  of  May  23,  1934,  and  256  of  May 
26,  1934,  the  Cuban  Government  has  modified  its  currency.  The  gold  content  of 
the  Cuban  peso  has  been  reduced  to  59-06  per  cent  of  that  contained  in  the 
former  coin,  and  silver  pesos  have  been  made  legal  tender  for  any  sum. 

Article  5  of  the  law  of  October  29,  1914,  ordering  coinage  of  Cuban  money, 
is  modified  to  read: — 

National  gold  coins  of  the  weight  and  quality  fixed  in  Article  1  of  Decree-Law  No.  244 
and  national  silver  pesos  shall  have  unlimited  circulation  power.  Silver  coins  of  smaller 
denominations  shall  have  circulation  power  in  a  proportion  of  8  per  cent  of  the  amount  to 
be  paid,  and  may  be  used  to  redeem  in  full  obligations  not  exceeding  $10.  Nickel  coins  will 
have  circulation  power  for  payment  of  amounts  not  exceeding  $1. 
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All  obligations  payable  in  cash,  contracted  either  before  or  after  promulgation  of  this 
law,  may  be  paid  in  any  money  of  legal  tender  in  proportions  given  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

This  last  stipulation  may  be  modified  to  include  only  future  contract-. 

Other  articles  explain  the  content  of  the  gold  coin,  the  terms  on  which  gold 
in  various  forms  will  be  bought  by  the  Government  and  paid  for  in  silver  pesos. 
The  exportation  is  prohibited  of  gold  in  coins,  bars,  bullion,  jewellery,  and  penal- 
ties are  listed  for  violations. 

RESTRICTION   ON   EXPORTATION   OF  MONEY 

On  June  2,  1934,  the  Cuban  Government,  by  Decree-Law  No.  268,  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  money  from  Cuba  in  the  form  of  currency  or  nego- 
tiable drafts  for  payment  abroad,  with  several  exceptions  as  contained  in  Article 
2  of  the  decree,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

Money  may  be  exported  and  drafts  may  be  negotiated  in  any  of  the  following  cases: — 
(a)  For  payment  of  imported  merchandise. 

(6)  For  payment  of  obligations  contracted  prior  to  date  of  this  decree-law. 

(c)  For  expenses  of  maintenance  of  Cubans  or  foreign  residents  of  Cuba  who  are  tem- 
porarily abroad  or  who  shall  absent  themselves  temporarily  from  Cuba,  up  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500  a  year. 

(d)  For  pa}'ments  of  interest  or  principal  on  bonds  or  dividends  on  stock  of  companies 
domiciled  in  Cuba,  the  holders  of  which  reside  abroad. 

(e)  For  paj-ment  of  maintenance  of  offices,  personnel  and  services  rendered  abroad  with 
the  object  of  promoting  the  exportation  of  Cuban  products,  and  other  expenses  with  the 
same  object. 

(/)  For  payment  of  insurance  premiums. 

(g)  For  payment  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  amount  imported  into  Cuba  after  pro- 
mulgation of  this  decree-law. 

(h)  For  all  payments  to  be  made  abroad  by  the  Government,  provinces,  or  municipali- 
ties, and  upon  proof  and  approval,  for  all  remittances  made  by  educational  or  charity  institu- 
tions as  a  result  of  free  scholarships  or  becas  in  foreign  countries. 

Other  articles  of  the  decree  explain  the  proofs  required  to  substantiate  the 
right  to  export  funds  within  the  limits  of  the  decree,  the  setting  up  of  a  bureau 
of  control,  penalties  for  violating  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  conditions  govern- 
ing the  export,  of  Cuban  products  and  the  entry  of  foreign  currency  or  drafts 
in  payment  thereof. 

CUBAN  CURRENCY  AND  LEGAL  TENDER  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  ABOVE  DECREES 

Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  no  Cuban  paper  notes  in  circulation. 
Cuban  currency  has  been  in  silver  and  nickel  coins,  and  has  been  used  for 
domestic  operations  only.  The  law  allowed  for  a  gold  coin.  United  States 
currency  in  the  form  of  paper  notes  is  in  free  circulation  and  is  used  for  the 
payment  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  accounts. 

Legal  tender  in  Cuba  for  accounts  up  to  $10  was  Cuban  gold,  silver  or 
nickel  currency,  or  United  States  gold  or  United  States  paper  notes.  Legal 
tender  in  Cuba  for  accounts  over  $10  was  Cuban  national  gold  or  United  States 
currency  with  8  per  cent  Cuban  silver  and  nickel. 

Up  to  the  present  $18,000,000  in  silver  currency  has  been  in  circulation  in 
Cuba,  which  produces  a  surplus  during  dull  seasons,  when  a  slight  premium 
up  to  3  per  cent  arises  in  favour  of  the  United  States  notes.  This  premium  is 
nothing  else  than  a  handling  charge  which  the  public  demands.  The  sum  of 
$10,000,000  in  silver  pesos,  now  being  minted  in  the  United  States,  will  shortly 
be  added  to  this  quantity. 
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BUSINESS  SITUATION  IN  COLOMBIA  AND  VENEZUELA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

COLOMBIA 

Panama  City,  May  31,  1934. — Definite  signs  of  improvement  in  domestic 
business  in  Colombia  had  been  apparent  until  the  Leticia  problem  arose  again 
rarly  in  the  present  year.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  question  has  now  been 
settled  and  business  should  show  an  improvement.  There  has  been  a  measure 
of  inflation  in  Colombia  apparent  in  an  increase  in  the  circulating  medium  from 
75,000,000  to  83,000,000  pesos  between  January  and  April  of  this  year,  due 
partly  to  increased  expenditures  on  national  defence.  The  higher  prices  ruling 
for  Colombian  coffee  abroad  this  year  are  having  a  very  favourable  effect,  and 
in  addition  local  industries  are  increasing  production  under  the  protection  of 
the  high  import  duties.   Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  at  a  low  level. 

Sales  of  foreign  exchange  remain  under  government  control  as  modified 
towards  the  end  of  last  year.  The  Government  were  authorized  to  retain  15  per 
cent  of  the  exchange  available  at  a  fixed  rate  of  1-13  (pesos  to  the  dollar)  to 
cover  their  obligations.  This  was  recently  increased  to  20  per  cent.  The  rate 
on  the  remaining  80  per  cent  is  fixed  in  the  open  market  and  has  been  fluctuating 
rather  widely.  The  peso  rate  was  as  low  as  1-85  last  month  and  at  present  is 
around  1-62.  Prior  to  the  Leticia  trouble  this  year  it  had  been  fairly  steady 
around  1-50  to  the  dollar.  The  low  rates  on  the  peso  have  been  of  assistance 
to  the  coffee  growers  in  the  meantime,  but  importers  have  found  it  difficult  to 
meet  their  obligations,  and  resale  prices  on  imported  articles  have  been  unduly 
high  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  exchange  rates. 

VENEZUELA 

Business  has  been  very  dull  in  Venezuela  so  far  this  year.  The  bolivar  is 
quoted  currently  at  the  high  rate  of  3-25  to  the  dollar  as  against  a  rate  as  low 
as  6-80  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago.  While  this  situation  should  ordinarily 
encourage  imports,  in  practice  the  position  is  quite  the  opposite.  The  coffee 
shippers  are  receiving  only  one-half  in  bolivars  of  what  they  would  ordinarily 
receive  for  their  coffee  exports.  Consequently,  while  imported  articles  are  cheap 
in  terms  of  bolivars,  the  latter  are  very  scarce,  and  some  of  the  larger  firms 
which  both  export  and  import  merchandise  are  finding  it  difficult  to  collect  from 
their  customers. 

Government  expenditures  on  account  of  public  works  projects  are  being 
maintained.  An  agreement,  recently  reported,  among  the  principal  parties  in  the 
cattle  industry  with  a  view  to  stabilizing  prices  should  benefit  this  important 
domestic  industry.  While  prospects  for  any  immediate  improvement  in  business 
generally  are  not  evident  at  present,  some  of  the  leading  firms  anticipate  a 
change  for  the  better  before  the  end  of  the  year,  particularly  if  coffee  prices 
are  maintained. 

FINANCIAL  REVIVAL  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

The  revenue  collected  during  last  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
year  in  British  Guiana  had  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the  Government  by 
$384,439,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
Increases  were  recorded  in  customs  duties,  excise  and  licences,  internal  revenue, 
forest  products,  and  minerals.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  calendar 
year  there  was  a  2-92  per  cent  improvement  in  revenue  collections  over  the  same 
period  of  1933.  Another  budget  surplus  is  expected  at  the  end  of  1934,  notwith- 
standing the  raising  of  loans  for  improvement  works.  Public  debt  commitments 
were  lower  owing  to  the  conversion  of  many  big  items  of  outstanding  indebted- 
ness at  a  lower  interest  rate. 
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EXCHANGE   CONTROL  IN   THE   REPUBLIC   OF  HONDURAS 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  June  5,  1934. — The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
recently  promulgated  a  new  plan  of  foreign  exchange,  effective  on  June  1,  1934. 

Decrees  No.  102  of  1926  and  No.  114  of  1931  established  the  lempira  as  the 
monetary  unit  of  Honduras  with  a  value  of  50  cents  United  States,  and  pro- 
vided for  an  exchange  fund,  part  of  which  was  to  be  kept  on  deposit  in  gold  in 
local  banks,  the  remainder  in  foreign  countries  to  the  order  of  the  Honduran 
banks,  to  be  employed  in  exchanging  the  local  fractional  currency  of  silver, 
copper,  etc.,  for  Honduran  gold  or  sight  drafts  on  foreign  countries. 

COMMISSION  CONTROL 

The  present  plan  authorized  by  Decree  No.  141  of  1934  establishes  a  Com- 
mission of  Control  of  International  Exchanges  and  Stabilization  of  the  Monetary 
System. 

This  commission  is  empowered  to  fix  premium  and  discount  rates  on  all 
foreign  exchange  dealings  in  the  republic  working  by  means  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned funds  held  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  authorized  to  permit,  restrict,  or 
prohibit  the  purchase  and  sale  of  gold  of  all  foreign  currencies  or  drafts,  but  is 
at  all  times  to  provide  every  facility  for  importations  required  by  commerce  and 
industry.  It  will  have  authority  to  prohibit  any  operation  of  international 
exchange  that  is  not  necessary  to  the  economic  and  financial  activities  of  the 
country,  and  will  be  the  only  organization  which  can  buy  and  sell  foreign 
exchange  freely.  Credit  institutions  may  buy  foreign  exchange  from  the  com- 
mission at  rates  fixed  by  the  latter,  and  only  with  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mission may  persons  native  of  or  resident  in  the  country  transfer  funds  abroad. 
On  requirement  of  the  commission  all  persons,  companies,  etc.,  in  Honduras 
must  declare  their  holdings  abroad  of  receivable  foreign  currency.  Through  the 
Department  of  Finance,  the  commission  will  superintend  exportations  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  return  to  the  country  of  foreign  exchange  necessary  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  exchange  transactions.  Credit  institutions  are  pro- 
hibited from  making  investments  and  loans  abroad  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  commission. 

GOLD  AND  UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY 

The  exportation  of  gold  is  temporarily  prohibited.  The  importation  of 
paper  bills  of  the  United  States  is  limited  strictly  to  that  required  for  commerce 
and  for  the  stabilization  of  the  monetary  system.  United  States  currency  is  to 
be  collected  by  the  commission  and  exported  as  soon  as  the  local  currency  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  country.  While  the  importation  of  gold 
dollars  continues  to  be  impeded,  obligations  contracted  in  this  form  may  be 
redeemed  with  lempiras  at  the  legal  equivalent  or  with  foreign  drafts  at  the 
buying  rate  prevailing,  provided  the  debtor  obtains  the  assent  of  the  commission. 

Mining  companies  are  obliged  to  sell  gold  to  the  State  or  to  Honduran 
credit  institutions  at  the  world  market  price. 

The  decree  also  provides  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  plan,  derived  from 
exchange  profits,  etc.,  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  mort- 
gage bank,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  country  proceed  to  form  a  gold  reserve 
against  the  issues  to  which  they  have  a  legal  right. 
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EXPANDED  METAL  TRADE  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  squavt-  metre  equals  1-196  square  yards;   one  gold  peso  equals  98-5  cents 

Canadian  at  par) 

Buenos  Aires,  May  7,  1934. — There  is  a  substantial  demand  in  Argentina 
for  expanded  metal,  principally  for  use  in  buildings  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
the  construction  of  hard-surface  roads  and  bridges.  While  separate  figures 
showing  imports  of  this  material  are  not  available,  it  is  recognized  that  until 
about  three  years  ago  the  requirements  of  this  market  were  mainly  supplied  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  quite  considerable  quantities  of 
expanded  metal  were  imported  into  Argentina  from  the  above  sources.  Canada 
has  also  in  years  past  exported  expanded  metal  to  Argentina. 

There  are  now  three  companies  in  Argentina  producing  expanded  metal  in 
the  26  and  24  sizes,  fabricated  from  black  sheets  principally  imported  from 
Europe.  The  growth  of  this  domestic  industry  in  recent  years  has  seriously 
curtailed  imports,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  only  expanded  metal  in 
the  26-size  still  reaching  this  market  is  of  English  manufacture.  Competition 
for  the  26-gauge — by  far  the  largest  seller  in  this  market — which  is  used  between 
floors  in  steel-constructed  buildings,  is  extremely  keen.  There  is  a  much  smaller 
demand  in  Argentina  for  sizes  10  and  19  for  bridge  work.  The  number  10  size 
is  also  sold  for  road  construction,  but  this  outlet  is  said  to  be  falling  off  owing 
to  the  growing  tendency  to  substitute  round  iron  bars  which  are  imported  at 
cheaper  prices  mainly  from  continental  countries.  Numbers  10  and  19  sizes  of 
expanded  metal  are  not  so  far  being  made  in  Argentina;  imports  are  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

It  is  understood  that  the  requirements  of  this  market  in  the  number  26  size 
call  for  sheets  dipped  in  bituminous  varnish  and  in  a  somewhat  finer  diamond 
mesh  than  is  usual  in  North  America.  The  sides  of  each  sheet  must  be  strength- 
ened. A  sample  of  an  English-made  sheet  in  the  number  26  size  is  being  for- 
warded with  this  report  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
for  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  firms. 

The  number  26  gauge  usually  comes  in  lots  of  thirty  sheets  wrapped  with 
steel  bands.  The  ends  are  protected  with  tin  sheets  and  the  sides  left  open.  The 
number  10  size  is  packed  in  bundles  not  exceeding  twenty-five  sheets  and  simply 
bound  together.  The  duty  on  expanded  metal  is  32  per  cent  plus  the  temporary 
additional  10  per  cent  on  an  appraisal  value  of  0-128  gold  centavos  (0-123  cents 
Canadian  at  par)  per  kilogram. 

Notwithstanding  the  competition  from  local  industry,  an  established  firm 
experienced  in  the  importation  of  expanded  metal  from  England  is  open  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  sources  of  supply.  Provided  therefore  that  com- 
petitive prices  can  be  offered  and  that  exchange  is  obtainable  in  the  official 
market,  it  is  possible  that  a  share  of  this  business  may  be  secured. 

Reports  on  the  exchange  situation  have  been  forwarded  from  time  to  time 
by  this  office  for  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  and  inter- 
ested exporters  may  obtain  copies  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  having  funds  tied 
up  indefinitely  in  Argentina,  exporters  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  orders 
unless  the  importer  can  show  that  he  is  in  possession  of  an  advance  exchange 
permit  entitling  him  to  bid  for  his  exchange  in  the  official  auction  market,  or 
alternatively  that  he  is  prepared  to  go  into  the  open  market  to  purchase  the 
necessary  exchange  if  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods  an  exchange  permit  has  not 
been  secured. 

Confidential  data  on  current  prices  along  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Argentine  firm  interested  in  this  inquiry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  OF  CENTRAL  CHINA,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

L.  M.  Ccsgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


(The  average  equivalent  of  the  Shanghai  dollar  during  the  first  quarter  of  1934  was 
Can. $0-33,  while  that  of  the  Customs  gold  unit  was  Can. $0-67) 

Shanghai,  May  16,  1934. — The  trade  of  Central  China  during  the  quarter 
under  review  continued  to  follow  the  unsatisfactory  trend  so  noticeable  through- 
out 1933.  There  were  marked  decreases  in  imports  and  exports,  the  situation 
with  regard  to  exports  being  particularly  unsatisfactory  and  causing  consider- 
able concern  to  the  Central  Government. 

During  this  period  figures  for  the  trade  of  Shanghai  (which  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  represents  the  trade  of  Central  China)  showed  an  average  monthly 
excess  of  imports  of  local  $38,516,989,  as  compared  with  an  average  monthly 
excess  of  imports  during  1933  of  local  $34,404,075,  the  figures  by  months  being: — 

January,  1934  February,  1934  March,  1934 

Imports   $65,196,632       $46,658,661  $65,636,050 

Exports   24,235,903         18,668,557  19,035,915 


$89,432,535       $65,327,218  $84,671,965 


$40,960,729       $27,990,104  $46,600,135 

March  showed  an  increase  in  imports  of  43  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
previous  month,  exceeding  the  average  monthly  imports  in  1933. 

The  above  figures  for  Central  China  arc  indicative  of  the  situation  prevail- 
ing in  China  as  a  whole,  the  total  imports  and  exports  for  the  three  months  for 
the  whole  of  China  being  as  follows,  expressed  in  Shanghai  dollars:  — 

January,  1934    February,  1934     March,  1934 

Imports   $105,460,157       $  82,757.640       $  99,428,015 

Exports   50.775.783  38.035,733  40,115,421 


$156,235,940       $120,793,373  $139,543,436 

An  analysis  of  the  total  trade  by  percentage  is  perhaps  more  illuminating, 
particularly  in  comparison  with  the  previous  years,  and  illustrates  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  the  world  depression  which  did  not  seriously  affect  China  until 
1932.  Recent  figures  supplied  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  National  Government  show  that  in  1932  the  decrease  in  total 
trade  amounted  to  34  per  cent,  of  which  imports  showed  a  decrease  of  26  per 
cent  and  exports  of  45  per  cent  as  compared  with  1931.  In  1933  the  decrease 
in  total  trade  as  compared  with  1932  amounted  to  18-5  per  cent,  the  falling  off 
in  imports  being  17-6  per  cent  and  in  exports  20-2  per  cent.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  1934,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  a  further  decrease  in 
total  trade  is  shown  of  19-8  per  cent,  of  which  imports  showed  a  decrease  of 
20-5  per  cent  and  exports  18-1  per  cent.  Detailed  figures  for  the  total  trad< 
during  the  first  quarter  of  each  of  the  three  years  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
1932,  $628,997,170;  1933,  $519,683,724;  1934^  $416,572,749  (all  in  Shanghai 
dollars). 

The  comparison  between  1931  and  1932  suffers  from  the  fact  that  the  trade 
of  Manchuria  was  included  in  the  customs  returns  for  the  first  six  months  only  of 
the  latter  year.  The  comparison  between  1932  and  1933  is  affected  in  a  similar 
way,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  allowances  under  this  heading  when  com- 
paring the  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  1933  and  1934.  The  trade  taken 
into  account  in  both  these  periods  is  that  of  China  proper,  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
there  is  little  sign  of  any  slackening  in  the  comparative  rate  of  decrease. 

This  serious  trade  situation  will  form  the  main  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
forthcoming  National  Finance  Conference  at  Nanking,  and,  despite  the  pes- 
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simistic  outlook,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  active  and  constructive  program 
which  has  boon  drawn  up  and  is  partially  under  way  with  a  view  to  railway 
n  habilitation,  the  extension  of  internal  transportation  facilities,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  comparatively  unpopulated  Northwest,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
T.  V.  Soong,  former  Finance  Minister  and  now  chairman  of  the  National  Recon- 
struction Council. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  affording  every  support  in  the  appointment  of 
experts  to  assist  China,  and  despite  numerous  reports  of  continued  difficulties 
throughout  the  interior,  progress  is  reported  in  many  directions,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  which  should  be  apparent  wTithin  the  next  few  years. 


DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

During  the  period  under  review  it  is  noted  that  over  one-third  of  the  total 
imports  into  both  Central  China  and  all  China  came  from  the  United  States. 
This  record  high  level  was  not  maintained  in  March,  but  the  drop  was  a  slight 
one  and,  generally  speaking,  there  was  little  change  in  the  normal  direction  of 
trade.  The  position  of  the  leading  countries  at  the  end  of  March  compared 
with  the  position  at  the  end  of  February  was  as  follows: — 

Jan.-Feb.  Jan.-Mar. 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

From  United  States                                                             33.63  31.68 

Great  Britain                                                              9.47  10.42 

Japan                                                                          8.67  9.32 

Netherlands  India                                                        8.21  7.62 

Germany                                                                      7.29  8.03 

Canada's  position  (1-75  per  cent)  was  practically  unchanged.  That  of 
Germany  has  slightly  improved.  Great  Britain,  although  gaining  ground 
recently,  is  still  below  her  percentage  of  last  year,  and  while  Japan's  trade  is 
still  below  last  year's  figures,  she  has  now  little  leeway  to  make  up  before  regain- 
ing her  1933  percentage  level. 

NOTES  ON  IMPORTS 

Among  leading  commodities  imported  into  China,  the  increase  in  aircraft 
and  accessories  is  particularly  noticeable,  being  almost  double  for  the  quarter 
under  review  as  compared  with  1933.  The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply  with  653,000  gold  units  in  the  January-to-March  period  of  1934  as  com- 
pared with  420,000  gold  units  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  while  Great 
Britain  for  the  first  quarter  alone  is  credited  wTith  480,000  gold  units  as  com- 
pared with  217,000  gold  units  for  the  whole  of  last  year. 

Motor  Cars  and  Trucks. — The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply 
with  1,923  vehicles  out  of  a  total  of  2,858.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
supplied  the  remainder. 

Wheat. — The  drastic  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wTheat  trade  occasioned 
by  the  United  States  Loan  has  been  noted  in  recent  reports  from  this  office.  The 
detailed  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  compared  with  those  for  the  first 
three  months  of  last  year  are  as  follows: — 

Jan.-Mar..  1933  Jan.-Mar..l934 
Gold  Units       Gold  Units 

Argentina   1,117.997 

Australia   18.200.724  979.577 

Canada   2.076.315  329.501 

United  States   20  6.013.336 

Other  countries   3.882  289,456 

As  will  be  noted,  there  was  more  than  doable  the  amount  of  business  in 
the  first  quarter  last  year,  practically  the  whole  of  it  being  confined  to  Australia 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Canada.   This  year,  however,  as  a  result  of  long  credits 
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to  China,  the  United  States  easily  takes  the  leading  place.  Low-priced  Argen- 
tine wheat  is  in  second  place,  and  imports  from  Canada  and  Australia  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.  For  the  whole  of  1933  imports  of  United  States  wheat 
were  valued  at  4,000  gold  units;  Australia  supplied  to  the  value  of  35,000,000 
gold  units. 

Owing  to  the  decrease  in  purchasing  power  throughout  the  interior,  due 
almost  primarily  to  the  diminution  in  exports  and  to  low  prices  in  foreign 
markets,  the  sale  of  domestic  flour  shows  a  serious  decline  and  stocks  are  reported 
to  be  moving  very  slowly.  In  addition,  the  1934  domestic  crop  of  wheat,  which 
is  due  to  arrive  on  the  Shanghai  market  within  a  few  weeks,  is  reported  to  be 
normal  and  of  fair  quality,  as  a  result  of  which  local  flour  prices  are  expected 
to  decline  still  further. 

PAPER  TRADE 

One  of  the  chief  commodities  in  which  Canada  is  particularly  interested  is 
paper,  which,  in  common  with  other  main  imports,  showed  a  decrease  for  the 
three  months  under  review,  imports  of  all  classes  of  paper  and  wood-pulp  into 
Central  China  totalling  4,296,000  gold  units  as  compared  with  5.107,000  gold 
units  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Imports  of  these  commodities  into 
the  whole  of  China  amounted  to  6,148,400  gold  units  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1934  as  compared  with  6.669,300  gold  units  during  the  January-to-March  period 
of  1933. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  imports  of  common  printing  paper 
and  newsprint  showed  an  increase  for  this  period,  credited  entirely  to  Canada, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States;  supplies  from  all  other  competing  countries  fell 
off.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  effect  of  the  increased  tariff,  dealers  now  ordering 
in  smaller  quantities  and  demanding  quicker  deliveries — a  condition  that  is 
favourable  to  the  above  countries  owing  to  their  comparative  proximity  to  the 
market. 

Detailed  figures  of  newsprint  imports  into  the  whole  of  China  for  the  period 
under  review  are  given  herewith  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  particular 
classification: — 


Jan.-Mar., 

Jan.-Mar., 

1933 

L934 

Gold  Units 

Gold  Units 

  297,194 

553.411 

  11,997 

141,304 

  178,576 

492,480 

  136,114 

45,207 

Finland  

  169.260 

162.346 

  153,824 

L\->.704 

  10.704 

6.167 

  22,910 

15.349 

  233.507 

150,502 

  234.348 

108.126 

  11,580 

13.627 

Increases  during  the  period  under  review  are  shown  in  imports  into  Central 
China  of  metals  and  ores,  animal  products,  hides  and  leather,  timber,  miscel- 
laneous metal  manufactures,  fruits,  seeds  and  vegetables,  wine,  beer  and  spirits, 
and  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals.  On  the  other  hand,  decreases  are  reported 
in  fishery  and  sea  products,  tobacco,  and  machinery  and  tools. 

LOANS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS 

In  view  of  the  success  of  Canada  in  the  export  of  creosotcd  sleepers  for  use 
by  the  Chinese  railways  under  the  security  of  the  British  Boxer  Indemnity  Loan 
refund,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  following  loans  have  recently  been 
approved: — 

(«)  A  loan  of  £200,000  to  (he  Ministry  of  Communications  for  the  installation  of  a  t.  hi- 
pbone system  linking  up  nine  provinces. 
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(b)  A  loan  of  £1(30.000  to  the  Chekiang  Provincial  Government  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  bridge  over  the  Chien  Tang  river,  near  Shanghai,  to  be  jointly  undertaken  by  the 
Ch<  kiang  Provincial  Department  of  Reconstruction  and  the  Ministry  of  Railways.  This  will 
involve  the  provision  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  piling,  tendering  for  which  will  be  open 
to  Canadian  firms. 

(c)  A  loan  of  local  $2,060,000  to  the  Huai  River  Conservancy  Board  for  the  construction 
of  sluices,  requiring  considerable  timber,  tenders  for  which  will  also  be  open  to  Canadian 
firms. 


During  the  quarter  under  review  the  Central  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Industries  conducted  an  extensive  survey  of 
China's  farming  area  and  published  the  following  official  figures: — 

The  total  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  products  or  vege- 
table farming  amounts  to  approximately  117,000,000  acres.  The  following  figures 
give  the  areas  devoted  to  the  several  crops:  wheat,  58,640,000  acres;  barley, 
20.500.000;  cabbages,  12,800,000;  peas,  10,400,000;  beans,  7,600,000;  oats, 
3,120,000;  and  other  vegetables,  3,800,000  acres. 


Tokyo,  May  25,  1934. — With  one  exception,  wallpapers  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  are  not  manufactured  in  Japan,  although  a  type  of  paper 
consumed  mainly  as  a  covering  for  fusuma  or  sliding  doors,  which  are  used  in 
Japanese  houses  as  partitions  between  rooms  and  occasionally  as  a  wall  cover- 
ing, is  produced  to  the  extent  of  150,000  pounds  annually.  This  paper  is  manu- 
factured in  both  very  expensive  designs  for  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  in 
cheaper  grades  for  general  consumption,  and  is  seen  also  on  the  walls  of  tea- 
rooms, cafes,  and  restaurants.  In  practically  all  semi-foreign  and  foreign- 
style  houses  foreign  wallpaper  is  used.  For  this  use  and  for  original  designs 
the  Japanese  are  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply,  mainly  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

Imports  of  wallpaper  during  the  year  1933  when  compared  with  the  previous 
year  decreased  by  42  per  cent  in  quantity,  due  no  doubt  to  the  general  depres- 
sion and  to  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  Japanese  currency.  However, 
during  the  first  part  of  1934,  with  the  improvement  in  economic  conditions 
imports  showed  a  decided  improvement,  as  during  the  period  January  to  March 
foreign  purchases  increased  by  78  per  cent  over  those  for  the  same  period  of 
1933.  With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  imports  from  all  supplying  coun- 
tries showed  substantial  gains — Canada  increased  her  shipments  by  94  per  cent. 
Imports  in  pounds  from  the  various  sources  of  supply  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  the  1932,  1933,  and  January-to-March,  1934,  figures:  — 


CROP  ACREAGES  IN  CHINA 


MARKET  FOR  WALLPAPER  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 


Ja  nu  a  ry-Ma  rch . 


1932 


1933 


1934 


Figures  in  Pounds 


Great  Britain 
Germany  . .  . 
United  States 
Switzerland  .  . 

Canada  

Belgium  .  . 
Netherlands  . 
Sweden  .  . 

Italy   

France  


23,640 
31.007 
12.708 
13,552 
12.520 
5,482 


19,394 
11.816 
9.790 
9.649 
5.409 
2.575 
833 


5.938 
2.957 
1.081 
2.680 
6.919 
272 


2.613 
1.250 
467 


Total 


103.959 


59,466 


19,847 
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The  laid-down  value  of  importations  from  Switzerland  shows  the  highest 
value,  followed  by  that  for  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The 
retail  price  varies  according  to  the  grade  being  offered,  running  from  one  yen 
to  eight  yen  per  roll.  The  cost  of  the  Japanese  type  is  quoted  at  varying  figures 
up  to  two  yen  per  roll,  the  roll  being  sufficient  to  cover  an  area  of  36  square  feet, 
and  is  made  so  that  it  may  be  cut  and  sold  at  so  much  per  sheet  of  roughly  2  feet 
by  6  feet;  the  Canadian  roll  covers  72  square  feet. 

As  long  as  no  serious  domestic  competition  arises  in  the  form  of  originally 
designed  and  modern-type  wallpaper,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  fair  market 
for  imported  wall  coverings.  The  demand  is  for  paper  suitable  for  foreign- 
style  residential  buildings,  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent  for  places  of  enter- 
tainment where  the  walls  must  be  kept  attractive  by  frequent  changes  in  the 
design  of  the  wallpaper.  For  these  uses  a  cheap  paper  in  modern  and  original 
designs  is  in  demand,  although  for  Western-style  residences  and  the  foreign- 
style  drawing-room,  which  is  being  added  to  many  entirely  Japanese-type 
houses,  a  more  expensive  paper  is  required. 

Wallpaper  imported  into  Japan  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  19.44  yen  per  100 
kin  (132 J  pounds). 

LUMBER  MARKET  IN  JAPAN 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  cubic  metre  equal  to  about  412  board  feet) 

Tokyo,  May  19,  1934. — As  stated  in  the  last  semi-annual  report  on  lumber, 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1558  and  1559,  construction 
activities  in  Japan  have  been  curtailed  sufficiently  to  account  for  a  drastic 
decrease  in  the  use  of  lumber.  In  addition  to  the  usual  depression  influences  is 
the  fact  that  Japanese-style  houses,  made  altogether  of  wood,  are  giving  way  in 
newer  construction  activities  to  the  erection  of  foreign  or  semi-foreign  houses, 
using  stucco,  wallboard,  stone,  veneer,  and  other  materials  in  which  the  fire 
hazard  is  not  so  great. 

Primarily  for  these  reasons,  the  market  was  very  inactive  in  the  latter  halt' 
of  1933,  contrary  to  the  usual  autumnal  trend  towards  greater  consumption, 
and  consequently  stocks  at  the  end  of  December,  1933.  were  84  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  same  period  in  1932,  although  they  had  decreased  by  8-9  per  cent 
when  compared  with  November,  1933. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  coniferous  lumber  during  the  calendar  year  1933  shown  1  a 
decrease  of  14-8  per  cent  in  quantity  as  compared  with  1932,  but  increased  in 
value  by  9-7  per  cent.  Canada's  trade  fell  to  about  the  same  extent  as  total 
trade,  in  volume  decreasing  by  15-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  0-8  per  cen1  in 
United  States  lumber,  and  51-4  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Soviet  Russia. 

From  the  following  table  of  imports  by  quantities  since  1926  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  1933  imports  were  reduced  to  almost  one-third  of  the  volume  in  1928, 
the  year  of  peak  demand:  — 

Annual  Imports  of  Coniferous  Woods,  1926-33 

Per  Cent 

Cubic  Metres        of  1928 


1933    1,335,926  33.0 

1932    1.567.309  39.9 

1931    2,238,690  57.0 

1930    2,395,536  61.0 

1929    3,108,910  79.1 

1928    3.929.793  100.0 

1927    3.482.94!)  88.6 

1926    3.233.746  82.3 
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Imports  of  Coniferous  Woods  from  Principal  Countries,  1932  and  1933 


Total  

United  States 
Canada  .  . 
Asiatic  Russia 


Total  

Unite.d  States 
Canada  .  . 
Asiatic  Russia 


1932 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Cub.  Metres 

Cub.  Metres  Dec. 

1,00  /  .<>uy 

1,335,926 

14.8 

869,424 

868,758 

0.8 

356,417 

301,200 

15.5 

341,383 

165,943 

51.4 

1932 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

30,287,472 

33,225,179 

+  9.7 

19,432,792 

23,103,263 

+  18.9 

7,322,804 

7,601.530 

+  3.8 

3,523,486 

2,515,574 

-28.6 

1932 

1933 

Cub.  Metres 

Cub.  Metres 

2,572 

1,161 

21,003 

8,591 

137,561 

81,067 

594.467 

550,779 

811,716 

694,328 

1,567,309 

1.335.926 

Imports  of  logs  and  cants  are  forming  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  year 
by  year.  In  1933  the  percentage  in  this  class  was  52  as  against  51-8  in  1932. 
Showing  the  trend  towards  the  bigger,  unfinished  lumber  to  be  very  impressive, 
the  percentage  for  big  and  medium  squares  (exceeding  200  millimetres  in  thick- 
ness) was  41-2  as  against  37-9  in  the  previous  year;  the  total  therefore  for 
large  squares  and  logs  was  93-2  per  cent.   Details  are  as  follows: — 


Pencil  cedar  

Boards  (not  exceeding  60  mm.  in  thickness)  

Not  exceeding  200  mm.  in  thickness   (baby  squares 

and  flitches)  

Exceeding  200  mm.  in  thickness    (big  and  medium 

squares)   

Logs  and  cants  

Total  

If  imports  of  coniferous  woods  are  classified  according  to  species,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  Douglas  fir  forms  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  total: — 


Pencil  cedar  

White  cedar  and  yellow  cedar  

Red  cedar  and  hemlock  

Abies,  picea,  pinus,  spruce,  etc  

Douglas  fir  

Total  

According  to  the  above  tabulation,  the  proportion  of  Douglas  fir  rose  sub- 
stantially during  the  year,  from  51  per  cent  in  1932  to  59-4  per  cent  in  1933. 

Douglas  fir  accounts  for  about  77  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  Canada. 
The  table  below  shows  the  quantities  of  this  wood  credited  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  past  two  vears: — 

1932  1933 
Cu.  Metres  Cu.  Metres 

United  States   554.947  563,202 

Canada   245,083  230,292 

Total..   800,030  793,494 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  Douglas  fir  are  in  the  form  of  big  and 
medium  squares.  In  this  classification  the  United  States  supplies  almost  four 
times  as  much  as  does  the  Dominion.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies 
almost  twice  as  much  as  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  logs  and  cants. 

PRODUCTION  IN  JAPAN  AND  STOCKS  IN  HAND 

Figures  of  production  for  the  year  1933  are  not  available.  Production  of 
coniferous  woods  in  1932  totalled  11,614,603  cubic  metres  as  compared  with 
11,239,062  in  1931. 


1932 

1933 

Cub.  Metres 

Cub.  Metres 

2,573 

1.161 

34,868 

46.826 

308.338 

294,606 

421,501 

199,839 

800,030 

793,494 

1,567,310 

1,335,926 
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Stocks  at  the  end  of  December,  1933,  amounted  to  6,239,890  cubic  feet  as 
compared  with  3,393,560  cubic  feet  in  1932,  an  increase  of  84  per  cent,  but 
showed  a  reduction  of  8-9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  month. 


PRICES 

The  average  price  throughout  the  year  1933  showed  an  increase  in  yen  value 
of  39-3  per  cent  as  compared  to  1932.  The  highest  price  was  in  September,  when 
the  quotation  was  11  yen  per  koku  or  120  feet  board  measure,  and  the  lowest 
was  in  June  with  a  quotation  of  8-50  yen.  Prices  during  the  year  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Douglas  Fir,  Big  Square,  per  120  Feet  Board  Measure 


January 


April 
May. 
June 


1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

5.30 

9.70 

  6.40 

9.50 

5.30 

9.60 

  7.20 

10.00 

6.00 

8.80 

  8.46 

11.00 

6.10 

8.80 

  8.10 

10.60 

5.90 

8.80 

  8.50 

10.60 

5.80 

8.50 

  8.85 

10.00 

SUMMARY 

While  the  position  of  the  lumber  market  in  Japan  in  1933  was  unfavour- 
able, a  considerable  improvement  will  be  shown  in  the  present  year,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  city  of  Hakodate,  the  reconstruction  of 
which  will  entail  a  considerable  use  of  lumber.  The  Governor  of  Karafuto  Island 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Diet,  in  outlining  the  position  of  the  island,  which  is 
one  of  Japan's  main  lumber  reserves,  stated  that  these  extended  to  over  3,000,000 
hectares.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  these 
resources,  and  for  this  reason  only  78,000,000  cubic  feet  annually  will  be  allowed 
to  be  exploited  by  paper  companies,  and,  for  a  period  averaging  about  ten  years, 
260,000,000  cubic  feet  by  individual  commercial  enterprises.  Since  these  figures 
include  the  felling  of  broad-leaved  trees,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual 
coniferous  cuttings,  but  it  is  known  that  the  supply  at  the  present  time  falls 
short  of  the  demand.  The  price  of  Karafuto  lumber  is  now  greatly  increased 
to  a  figure  ranging  between  7-50  yen  and  8  yen  per  120  feet  board  measure. 
With  limited  reserves  in  the  United  States,  and  the  type  of  lumber  required  from 
that  source  of  supply  also  limited,  the  market  for  Canada  should  increase,  if  not 
in  absolute  amount,  at  least  in  its  relative  position. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  HONGKONG  IN  1933 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  May  10,  1934. — A  survey  of  the  Hongkong  Trade  and  Shipping 
Returns  for  the  year  1933,  issued  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Imports  and 
Exports  Department  of  the  Hongkong  Government,  reveals  that  the  combined 
values  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  terms  of  Hongkong  dollars 
declined  by  17-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  1932. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  variation  in  the  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  dur- 
ing the  year  1933,  the  following  monthly  average  quotations  of  tins  unit  in  terms 
ot  United  States  currency  are  given,  the  basis  on  which  they  are  quoted  being 
100  Hongkong  dollars:  — 

January   2U  July   32* 

February   21  j  August   30,vir, 

March   228  September   32* 

April   23-Vio  October   821 

May   268  Novembers.   3J>£ 

June   28|  December   36j 
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INDEX  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

On  the  basis  of  the  declared  quantities  and  c.i.f.  Hongkong  dollar  values  of 
commodities  imported  into  Hongkong,  and  using  the  year  1922  as  being  equal 
to  100,  the  following  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  covering  commodity 
groups  has  been  constructed: — 


Groups  1924  1931  1932  1933 

Foodstuffs    106.1  144.3  126.5  113.4 

Textiles   112.5  135.8  125.2  97.0 

Metals   102.3  140.9  128.1  107.8 

Miscellaneous   106.3  125.4  109.7  95.7 


Averages    106.8       136.6       122.4  103.5 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  index  number  fell  from 
122-4  in  1932  to  103-5  in  1933. 

In  the  following  tables  Hongkong  dollar  values  are  given  together  with 
their  approximate  United  States  dollar  equivalents,  which  have  been  converted 
at  the  average  rates  of  exchange  between  New  York  and  Hongkong  for  the 
years  1932  and  1933. 

The  table  given  below  reveals  a  decrease  in  the  declared  value  of  imports 
into  Hongkong  during  1933  as  compared  with  1932  of  HK$ 123, 109,000,  or  19-7 
per  cent.  However,  when  the  United  States  dollar  equivalents  of  the  two  respec- 
tive years  are  compared,  an  increase  of  U.S. $1,740,000,  or  approximately  1  per 
cent,  is  shown. 

It  will  be  observed  that  North  China,  Japan,  French  Indo-China,  and  Siam 
all  increased  their  shares  of  the  total  import  trade  of  the  colony,  mainly  at  the 
expense  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  Malaya. 

IMPORTS  INTO  HONGKONG  FROM  LEADING  COUNTRIES,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1933  AND  1932 

("000"  omitted) 

1933  1932 


Countries 

HK$ 

U.S.$ 

HK$ 

U.S.$ 

77,425 

22,453 

86.642 

19,928 

68,542 

19.877 

71.659 

16.482 

52,172 

15,130 

76.905 

17.688 

50,184 

14.553 

57.822 

13.299 

French  Indo-China  

42,373 

12,288 

52.669 

12.114 

38,886 

11.277 

61.620 

14.173 

United  States  

31.209 

9.051 

46.125 

10.609 

25.289 

7,334 

21.280 

4.894 

19,079 

5,533 

25.708 

5,913 

Malaya  (British)   

5.991 

1.737 

9.112 

2.096 

4.877 

1.414 

6.236 

1.434 

Other  

84.912 

24,624 

108.270 

24,901 

500,939 

145,271 

624,048 

143,531 

Imports  from  North  China  during  1933  were  made  up  chiefly  of  piece-goods  and  textiles, 
HK$35,498,848  (U.S.$10,294,666) ;  foodstuffs  and  provisions,  HK$12,952,120  (U £.$3. 756. 115) ; 
Chinese  medicines,  HK$8,751,833  (U.S.$2.53S,032) ;  oils  and  fats,  HKS3.666.440  (U.S.$1.063r 
288);  nuts  and  seeds,  HK$2,973,141  (U.S. $862,211) ;  tobacco,  HK$2,076.090  (U.S. $602 .066) ; 
and  live  animals,  HK$1,587,158  (U.S.$460,276). 

Principal  imports  from  South  China  during  1933  were:  metals,  HK$17,545,922  (U.S.S5,- 
088,317);  foodstuffs  and  provisions,  HK$13,856,056  (U.S.$4,018,256)  ;  piece-goods  and  textile?, 
HK$7.916,696  (UjS.$2,295,841) ;  live  animals,  HK$5,238,457  (U.S.$1,519,153) ;  oils  and  fats, 
HK$4,461,363  (U.S.S  1,293, 795)  ;  Chinese  medicines,  HK$2,306,853  (U.S.$66S.9S7)  ;  and  minerals 
and  ores,  HK$1,747,560  (U.S.$506,792). 

The  most  important  commodities  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  1933  were 
piece-goods  and  textiles,  HK$17,912.65S  (U.S.$5.194,G71) ;  meitals.  HKS5.303.536  (US.$1,538,- 
025)-  manures,  HK$4,510,115  (U.S.$1,307,933) ;  machinerv  and  engines,  HK$3,250,762 
(U.s'.$942,721) ;  vehicles,  HK$2,449,458  (U.S.S710.346) ;  intoxicating  liquor.  HK$1,855,870 
(U.S.$538,202) ;  foodstuffs  and  provisions,  HK$1.543.741  (U.S. $447 ,685)  ;  chemicals  and  drugs. 
HK$1,484,130  (U.S.S430.398) ;  wearing  apparel,  HK$1,361,208  (U.SJ394.750)  ;  and  hardware. 
HK$1.142,614  (U.S.$331,358). 
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Imports  from  Siam  during  1933  consisted  chiefly  of  foodstuffs  and  piovisions,  HK$46,- 
052,741  (UJS.$13,355,2'95) ;  building  materials,  HK$1,6U8,551  ( L\ 6. $466,480 ) ;  Chinese  medicines, 
HK$46S,0S1  (ILiS.$i35,743) ;   and  piece-goods  and  textiles,  HK$248,189  (L' .8 .$7 1,975). 

Chief  imports  fioni  French  Jndo-Chma  during  1933  were  foodstuffs  and  provisions, 
HK$35,704,715  (U.S.$10,354,367) ;  Chinese  medicines,  HKS1, 262,343  (U.SJ366.079) ;  fuels, 
HK$884,687  ( U .SJ256.559) ;  live  animals,  HKS449.975  ( U .8 .$  130.493) ;  and  building  materials, 
HKS477.3O0  (Uj8.$138,417). 

Ihe  two  principal  imports  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during  1933  were  foodstuffs 
and  provisions,  HK$20,930,365  ( U.S. $6,069,806) ;  and  oils  and  fats,  HK$16,405,410  (U.S.$4,- 
757.569) . 

The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1933  were  oils  and  fats,  HK-S9.350.327 
( U.S.S2,71 1,595) ;  foodstuffs  and  provisions,  HK$6,040,427  (U.S.$1.751,724)  ;  Chinese  medicines, 
HKS2.319,714  (U.S.$672,717) ;  metals,  HK$1,938,051  ( U £.$562,035) ;  paper  and  paperware. 
HKS1.473.920  (U.S. $427. 437) ;  tobacco,  HK$1,255.528  (U.S. $364. 103) ;  chemicals  and  drugs, 
HKS892.896  (U.S. $258,940)  ;  vehicles,  HK$814,425  (U.S .$236,183)  ;  hardware,  HK$740,561 
(U.S.S214.763)  ;    and  building  materials,  HK$798,046  (U.S .$23 1,433) . 

Principal  imports  from  Japan  during  1933  consisted  of  piece-goods  and  textiles,  HK$7,- 
002.698  (U.S .$2,030, 782) ;  fuels,  HK$6,180,126  (U.S.$1.792,237) ;  foodstuffs  and  provisions. 
HK$3,305,053  ( U.S. $958,465 ) ;  building  materials,  HK$1,383,071  (U.S.$401,09l)  ;  paper  and 
paperware,  HK$881,406  (U.S .$255,608) ;  and  wearing  apparel,  HK$605,092  (U.S.$175,477) . 

The  chief  imports  from  Germany  during  1933  were  manures,  HK$3,967,881  (U.S.$1,150,- 
685) ;  chemicals  and  drugs,  HK$2.036,277  (U.S.$590,520)  ;  piece-goods  and  textiles,  HK$1,- 
966.235  (U.S .$570, 208)  ;  dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  HK$1,945,369  (U.S .$564, 157)  ;  metals, 
HKS1.683.915  ( U.S .$488,355) ;  machinerv  and  engines.  HK$1,069,S81  ( U.S  .$3 10  265) ;  and 
hardware.  HK$1,032,733  (U.S .$299, 493) . 

Principal  imports  from  Malaya  during  1933  were  metals,  HK$918,987  (U.S.$266,506)  ;  food- 
stuffs and  provisions,  HK$745.999  (U.SJ216.340) ;  nuts  and  seeds,  HKS721.524  (U.S.$209,242)  ; 
Chinese  medicines,  HK$564,997  (U.S.$163,849)  ;  dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  HK$334,012 
(U.S.$96,863) ;  oils  and  fats,  HK$232,553  (U.S.$67.440) ;  and  fuels,  HK$264,782  (U.S.$76.787) . 

From  the  following  table,  which  gives  imports  by  principal  groups  for  the 
years  1933  and  1932,  a  general  outline  of  the  composition  of  the  trade  into  Hong- 
kong may  be  obtained: — 

IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1933  AND  1932 


1933 


1932 


Commodity 

Foodstuffs  

Piece-goods  

Metals  

Oils  and  fats  

Chinese  medicines  .  . 

Fuels  

Bags  

Live  animals  

Manures  

Building  materials.. 
Paper  and  paperware 
Chemicals  and  drugs 

Tobacco  

Machinery  

Vehicles  

Wearing  apparel 
Dyeing  materials   .  . 

Hardware  

Electrical  apparatus 

Liquors  

leather  

Hides  

Minerals  ami  ores  .  . 
Matches  ami  material 
Railway  materials  .  . 
Nuts  and  seeds  .  . 

Paints  

Others  


UK* 

u.s.$ 

HK$ 

U.S.$ 

106.920 

48.41)'.) 

211,775 

48,704 

7f).077 

21.772 

1  D7.325 

24,685 

38.001 

1 1 .038 

38,540 

8,864 

35,615 

10,328 

52,207 

12.008 

17.895 

5,190 

19,150 

4,405 

13.979 

4.054 

14.004 

3,373 

13.879 

4.025 

13.391 

3,080 

11.404 

3,307 

12.572 

2,892 

9.862 

2.800 

11.064 

2.545 

9.355 

2,713 

12,910 

2.969 

9,389 

2.723 

15.667 

3,603 

6.688 

1,940 

6.616 

1.522 

6.539 

1,896 

9.475 

2.179 

5.644 

1 .037 

6.142 

1.413 

4.180 

1,214 

4.550 

1.047 

4.117 

1.194 

4.370 

1.005 

4.38!) 

1.273 

6.033 

1.388 

3.970 

1,151 

5.106 

1.188 

3.770 

1 ,093 

3.741 

860 

3.709 

1 ,093 

3,965 

912 

2.907 

800 

4.522 

1.040 

2,142 

621 

1,226 

282 

1 .885 

547 

580 

133 

1,796 

521 

2.424 

558 

352 

102 

528 

121 

5.814 

1  ,oso 

6.975 

1.004 

2.002 

57!) 

2.472 

569 

39.407 

11. 44;". 

4.1.998 

10,582 

500,939 

145.271 

624.048 

143.531 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  "  Foodstuf 
principal  group  of  imports   into   Hongkong  during  1933 
HK$  166,926,361,  representing      per  cent  of  total  imports. 


uul  Provisions  "  constituted  the 
ic   figure  being 
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Among  the  principal  commodities  contained  in  this  group  were  the  follow- 
ing, import  values  of  which  were: — 


Rice  

Sugar  

Wheat  flour  

Fish     and  fishery 

products  

Beans  

Fruits  

Tea  

Vermicelli  

( iondensed  milk .  .  . 
Dried   vegetables  . 

Vegetables  

Eggs  

Dried  fruits.  .... 

Mushrooms  

Canned  goods  . .   . . 


HK$  U.S.$ 

79.159.843  22,956.354 

20.495.005  5.943.551 

7.476.370  2.168,147 


5.204,551 
4.174.476 
3.883,187 
3,488,175 
3.325,793 
3.172,757 
2.815.574 
2.713,786 
2.651.389 
2,064.787 
1,803,526 
1,659,822 


1,509,320 
1,210,598 
1,126,124 
1,011,571 
964,480 
920,100 
816,516 
786,993 
768,903 
598.788 
523,023 
481,348 


fish 


Meat  and 

(canned)  . . 
Dried  milk  .  . 

Butter  

Molasses  

Condiments  

Oatmeal  

Beef   and  mutton . 

Barley  

Coffee  

Biscuits  

Agar-agar  

Cheese  

Sago  

Cocoa  

Macaroni  


HK$ 

U.S.$ 

750,616 

217.679 

642,387 

186,292 

608,474 

176,457 

606,786 

175.968 

526,86.8 

152,792 

319,370 

92,617 

293,451 

85,101 

207,726 

60.240 

198,113 

57.453 

190,014 

55,104 

139,932 

40,580 

133,410 

38.689 

55,833 

16,192 

65,171 

18.900 

33,199 

9.628 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

CHAIN  BLOCKS 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  writes  that  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  now  announce  that  a  draft  Order  in  Council  was  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment on  May  30,  1934,  which  if  adopted  will  require  chain  blocks  of  metal 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin,  cast,  die- 
stamped,  or  incised,  according  to  instructions  given,  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  TRADE  AGREEMENT  ACT 

An  amendment  to  Title  III  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  approved 
on  June  12,  confers  powers  on  the  President  for  negotiating  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  countries,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  section  No.  350,  reading  in  part 
as  follows: — 

For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  the  Uniited  States  (as 
a  means  of  assisting  in  the  present  emergency  in  restoring  the  American  standard  of  living, 
in  overcoming  domestic  unemployment  and  the  present  economic  depression,  in  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  public,  and  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  better 
relationship  among  various  branches  of  American  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  com- 
merce) by  regulating  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  various  branches  of  American  production  so  that  foreign 
markets  will  be  made  available  to  those  branches  of  American  production  which  require  and 
are  capable  of  developing  such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding  market  opportunities  for 
foreign  products  in  the  United  States,  the  President,  whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any 
existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  an}'  foreign  country  are 
unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  purpose 
above  declared  will  be  promoted  by  the  means  hereinafter  specified,  is  authorized  from  time 
to  time — 

To  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  with  foreign  governments  or  instrumentalities 

■thereof ;  and 

To  proclaim  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  or  such 
additional  import  restrictions,  or  such  continuance,  and  for  such  minimum  periods,  of  exist- 
ing customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article  covered  by  foreign  trade  agreements,  as  are 
required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  foreign  trade  agreement  that  the  President  has 
entered  into  hereunder.  No  proclamation  shall  be  made  increasing  or  decreasing  by  move 
than  59  per  centum  any  existing  rate  of  duty  or  transferring  anv  article  between  the  dutiable 
and  free  lists.  The  proclaimed  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  shall  apply  to  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  all  foreign  countries,  whether  imported  directly  or 
indirectly:  Provided,  that  the  President  may  suspend  the  application  to  articles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  because  of  its  discriminatory  treatment  of  American 
commerce  or  because  of  other  acts  or  policies  which  in  his  opinion  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes 
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set  forth  in  this  section;  and  the  proclaimed  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  shall  be  in 
effect  from  and  after  such  time  as  is  specified  in  the  proclamation.  The  President  may  at 
any  time  terminate  any  such  proclamation  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Provision  is  made  for  preserving  the  Cuban-United  States  Reciprocity 
Treaty  and  for  special  negotiations  with  Cuba. 

REPEAL  OF  "  CONTINGENT  "  DUTIES 

Paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  relating  to  "  contingent  "  duties,  that 
is  to  say,  rates  of  duty  on  imports  into  the  United  States  equal  to  those  levied 
on  similar  United  States  goods  in  the  countries  from  which  the  goods  are  imported 
into  the  United  States,  now  repealed  are: — 

Sub-paragraph  (d)  of  paragraph  369,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rate  of  duty  is  now 
definitely  25  per  cent  on  automobile  trucks  valued  at  $1,000  or  more  each,  automobile  truck 
and  motor  bus  chassis  valued  at  $750  or  more  each,  automobile  truck  bodies  valued  at  $250 
or  more  each,  and  motor  buses  and  bodies;  other  automobiles,  automobile  chassis,  auto- 
mobile bodies,  and  motor  cycles,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  parts,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  1402,  in  consequence  of  which  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  becomes  applicable  to  paper  board,  wallboard,  and  pulpboard,  including  cardboard, 
and  leather  board  or  compress  leather,  not  plate  finished,  supercalendered  or  friction 
calendered,  laminated  by  means  of  an  adhesive  substance,  coated,  surface  stained  or  dyed, 
lined  or  vat-lined,  embossed,  printed,  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  nor  cut  into 
shapes  for  boxes  or  other  unspecified  articles. 

Proviso  in  paragraph  371,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rate  on  bicycles  and  parts  thereof, 
not  including  tires,  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Proviso  in  paragraph  401,  which  exempted  from  a  duty  of  $1  per  1,000  feet,  boards, 
planks,  and  deals  of  fir,  spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  or  larch,  in  the  rough  or  not  further  manu- 
factured than  planed  or  dressed  on  one  side,  when  such  are  imported  from  a  country  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States,  which  country  admits  free  of  duty,  similar  lumber  imported 
from  the  United  States.   This  proviso  was  already  inoperative  as  regards  Canada. 

Proviso  in  paragraph  1650  for  imposition  of  duty  on  various  classes  of  coal  and  coke, 
equal  to  that  imposed  against  United  States  coal  and  coke  in  the  countries  from  which  the 
importations  are  made.  The  result  is  that  all  coal  and  coke  now  enter  the  United  States  duty 
free. 

Similar  proviso  in  paragraph  1687  respecting  gunpowder  and  other  explosives. 

Proviso  in  paragraph  1803  (1)  for  duty  on  certain  hewn  or  squared  timber,  spars,  sawed 
lumber  and  timber,  not  further  manufactured  than  planed,  and  tongued  and  grooved,  when 
imported  from  a  country  which  imposes  a  duty  upon  such  lumber  exported  from  the  United 
States. 

The  provisions  of  section  336  (flexible  tariff)  and  516  (6)  (appeals  to  United  States 
Customs  Court  respecting  classification  and  rates)  are  not  to  applv  to  any  article  with  respect 
to  which  a  foreign  trade  agreement  has  been  concluded  under  the  new  amendment. 

The  third  paragraph  of  section  311  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  which  permits  milling  of 
wheal  in  bond,  with  the  proviso  (hit  when  flour  produced  from  imported  wheal  is  exported 
to  a  country  granting  preference  to  United  States  flour,  duty  be  paid  on  the  imported  wheat 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  flour  preference,  is  amended  so  as  to  apply  only  when  the  foreign 
country  granting  preference  to  United  States  flour  undertakes  to  grant  this  preference  over 
flour  produced  in  any  other  exporting  country. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  19)  Order  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  from  May  30,  1934,  establishes  additional  duties  ranging  from  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  various  kinds  of  glass  and  glass- 
ware, so  that  the  present  rates  range  from  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Under  Order  No.  20,  effective  June  1,  1934,  the  duty  on  pressed  shelf  or 
angle  brackets  of  iron  or  steel,  under  7  pounds  in  weight,  was  altered  from  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  to  Id.  per  pound. 

Goods  of  the  foregoing  classes,  when  shown  to  be  of  Canadian  origin,  are 
exempted  from  duly. 
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British  Guiana  Tariff  Amendment 

Air.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  under 
date  May  26,  1934,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  British  Guiana  on  May  1, 
by  Ordinance  No.  16  of  1934,  substantially  increased  the  tariff  on  lard  and  lard 
substitutes  fco  protect  the  local  cocoanut  oil  industry.  By  this  same  amendment 
the  rates  of  duty  on  snuff  and  leaf  tobacco  containing  less  than  25  per  cent 
moisture  are  also  increased,  and  chemicals  of  British  origin  or  manufacture  for 
the  tanning  of  hides  are  put  on  the  free  list.  The  former  and  new  rates  of  dutv 
are  as  follows:  — 

,  Old  Duty  New  Dutv 

Article  Br.  Pref.        General        Br.  Pref .  General 

26  (a)  Lard  per  100  lbs.        50c.  $2.00  $2.40  $7  20 

(b)  Lard  compounds  and  substitutes,  in- 
cluding any  article  certified  as 
such  by  the  Government  analyst 

per  100  lbs.        50c.  $2.00  $4.80  $14.40 

i,    (c)   Tobacco,  manufactured    (other  than 
cigars  and  cigarettes),  and  snuff: 

(i)  Manufactured   in   the  British 
Empire    entirely    from  Empire 

grown  tobacco  per  lb.        98c.    $1.18 

(ii)  Manufactured  in  the  British 
Empire    entirely    from  foreign 

tobacco  per  lb.       $1.35    $1.55   

(iii)  Manufactured     in  foreign 

countries  per  lb.  $2.40  $2.60 

Provided  that  with  respect  to  to- 
bacco and  snuff  manufactured  in  the 
British    Empire    which    contain  a 
blend  of  Empire  and  foreign  tobacco, 
the  duty  thereon  shall  be  at  a  rate 
proportioned   to   the   percentage  of 
each  tobacco,  the  percentage  of  Em- 
pire and  foreign  grown  tobacco  being 
charged  respectively  the  rates  under 
(i)  and  (ii). 
Tobacco  in  leaf: 
(e)  If  in  packages  containing  not  less 
than  400  lbs: 
Containing  less  than  25  lbs.  moisture 
in  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof 

per  lb.        GOc.  70c.  86c.  96c. 

(g)  If  in  packages  containing  less  than 
400  lbs: 

Containing  less  than  25  lbs.  of  mois- 
ture in  every  100  lbs.  weight  there- 
of per  lb.        70c.  80c.  96c.  $1.06 

In  addition  to  these  rates,  the  above  articles  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  30 
per  cent  of  the  duty  and  a  bill  of  entry  tax  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Jamaica  Restricts  Imports  of  Foreign  Textiles 

Mr.  F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  writes  from  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  on  June  11  that  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Jamaica  Government 
on  June  7  to  give  effect  to  the  British  Government's  policy  in  the  matter  of 
Japanese  competition  in  certain  textile  goods. 

The  Jamaica  legislation  provides  that  from  May  7  to  December  31,  1934. 
both  inclusive,  total  imports  of  piece-goods  of  cotton  and/or  artificial  silk  from 
the  foreign  countries  listed  below  shall  not  exceed  the  respective  quantities  shown, 
viz:  United  States,  8,675,000  yards;  Japan,  375,000;  France,  136,000;  Switzer- 
land, 175,000;  Italy,  193,000;  Belgium,  37,000;  China.  29,000;  Germany,  31.000; 
Holland,  15,000  yards. 

Imports  from  Japan  from  May  7  to  June  7  greatly  exceeded  the  quota 
specified  above,  and  the  Government  has,  in  accordance  with  powers  given  under 
the  law,  prohibited  the  importation  from  Japan,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
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quota  period,  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods,  except  under  the  following 
conditions:  Japanese  goods  which  had  been  shipped  prior  to  May  7  may  be 
admitted  on  payment  (in  addition  to  the  ordinary  customs  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem)  of  special  duties  of  6d.  per  yard  on  cotton  and  Is.  per  yard  on 
artificial  silk  piece-goods. 

Trinidad  Quotas  on  Textiles 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  cables  that  a 
quota  law,  passed  on  June  15,  1934,  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  importa- 
tion of  all  textiles  into  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  A  quota  is  imposed  thereunder 
on  piece-goods  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  cotton  or  artificial  silk  or  of  both 
combined.  The  quota  for  the  period  May  7,  1934,  to  December  31,  1934,  for  the 
United  States  is  1,663,000  square  yards;  and  for  Japan,  295,000  square  yards. 

Netherlands  Government  Authorized  to  Amend  Tariff 

A  Netherlands  law  (No.  260)  of  May  17,  1934,  made  effective  May  20,  to 
remain  in  force  until  January  1,  1937,  sets  forth,  in  Article  2,  new  powers  of  tariff 
making  conferred  on  the  Government  as  follows: — 

(1)  In  ord6r  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  Dutch  industries  the  existence  of  which  is 
threatened  by  foreign  measures  or  in  order  to  make  tariff  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
immediately  applicable,  We  may  order  that  for  certain  goods  and  during  a  maximum  period 
of  one  year:  (a)  a  new  import  duty  shall  be  imposed;  (£>)  an  existing  import  duty  shall  be 
abolished,  increased  or  decreased.  (2)  The  legal  regulations  covering  the  levying  of  import 
duties  which  are  in  force  on  the  date  on  which  the  decision  taken  by  Us  by  virtue  of  this 
article  shall  become  effective  shall,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  Our  decision,  equally  apply 
with  respect  to  the  new,  increased  or  decreased  import  duties.  (3)  A  decision  in  accordance 
with  this  article  can  only  be  taken  after  the  Economic  Council  has  been  consulted.  (4) 
Immediaitely  after  a  decision  taken  by  Us  by  virtue  of  this  article  has  become  effective,  a 
bill  covering  the  approval  of  the  regulations  contained  in  Our  decision  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General.  (5)  If  the  bill  is  withdrawn  or  rejected  by  either 
of  the  two  Chambers  of  the  States  General,  Our  decision  shall  be  withdrawn  immediately. 

France  Imposes  General  Tariff  on  Canadian  Wheat  and  Flour 

In  consequence  of  a  proviso  in  the  Franco-Canadian  trade  agreement  brought 
into  force  June  10, 1933,whereby  wheat  and  wheat  flour  would  enjoy  the  minimum 
tariff  for  one  year,  the  Journal  Officiel  of  France  published  a  decree,  dated 
June  14,  placing  Canadian  wheat  and  wheat  flour  under  the  general  tariff  begin- 
ning on  June  16.  Shipments  which  left  Canada  before  June  16  will  be  admitted 
under  the  minimum  tariff.  The  minimum  tariff  on  wheat  is  80  francs  per  100 
kilos  (220  pounds)  and  the  general  tariff,  160  francs  per  100  kilos.  The  Cana- 
dian equivalent  of  the  general  at  par  of  exchange  is  $1.70  per  bushel.  The 
minimum  tariff  on  wheat  flour  ranges  from  128  to  185  francs  per  100  kilos,  and 
the  general  tariff  from  256  to  370  francs. 

It  may  be  noted  that  no  foreign  wheat  has  been  allowed  into  France  for 
milling  for  domestic  purposes  since  April  16,  1933.  In  view  of  this  milling 
restriction,  which  requires  that  100  per  cent  of  the  wheat  milled  for  domestic 
purposes  in  France  be  domestic  wheat,  it  is  only  under  the  system  of  temporary 
admission  that  any  Canadian  wheat  has  been  exported  to  Fiance  since  April. 
1933,  and  even  prior  to  that  period  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  allowed  for 
domestic  milling  was  small.  Under  the  temporary  admission  system  wheal 
imported  for  milling  and  re-exported  is  not  subject  to  milling  restriction,  or  if 
French  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  is  exported,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat  may  be  imported,  the  duty  imposed  being  remitted  in  either  case. 

Canadian  statistical  return*  show  exports  of  wheat  to  France  for  the  fiscal 
year  1933-34  at  10.141,827  bushels  valued  at  $6,791,593,  and  exports  of  Hour  at 
7,714  barrels  valued  at  $32,319. 
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Belgian  Tax  on  Flour:    A  Correction 

In  a  list  of  items  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1572 
(March  17,  1934),  page  425,  on  which  the  taxe  forfaitaire  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  rate  to  Canada  from  7^  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  flour  put  up  for 
retail  sale  referred  to  flour  of  oats;  rye,  maize,  rice,  and  other  cereals,  except 
wheat. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  18 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  18,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions  for  the  week  ending  June  11,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Unit 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 
June  11 

Week  ending 
June  18 . 

Bank  Bate 

.  .    .  .Schilling 

.  1407 

<p    .  lo9o 

<6     1 879 

5 

 Belga 

1  ^QO 
.  loyu 

0007 

3 

.0119 

.0118 

7 

0296 

.  U<±10 

on  i 

02 

 Krone 

.2680 

994Q 

.2221 

2* 

..Markka 

.0252 

0223 

4i 

.  0657 

.  ODD  1 

91 

.2382 

.  oooo 

3758 

4 

 Pound 

4  8666 

5  0977 

4 .9740 

2 

.  .  .  .Drachma 

.0130 

.  UUV,'0 

0094 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

,  O/UO 

6685 

*  2 

.  1749 

2980 

.2956 

4| 

Italy..   

.0526 

0859 

.0849 

3 

.0176 

0226 

.0224 

7 

 Krone 

.2680 

9597 

.2502 

H 

 Escudo 

.0442 

.0463 

.0459 

0060 

0101 

.0100 

6 

!l930 

.1364 

J  349 

6 

2^ 

.2680 

.2592 

.2566 

.1930 

.3231 

.  3204 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9931 

.9850 

11 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.2483 

.2462 

.1196 

.  0844 

.0837 

Chile  

.1217 

.1068 

.1059 

.9733 

.6157 

.6107 

4 

.4985 

.2776 

.2753 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2309 

.2364 

6 

.1930 

.  3054 

.3201 

1.0342 

.7995 

.7930 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9941 

.9860 

 Dollar 

.3630 

.3600 

.3650 

.3782 

.3746 

3A 

 Yen 

.4985 

.  2989 

.2957 

3.65 

.4020 

.6787 

.6729 

4£ 

 Dollar 

.3277 

.3251 

Siam  

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.  4668 

.4630 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.  5909 

.5861 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0494 

1 . 0382 

 Pound 

4.8666 

5.0376 

4.9841 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

1 . 0494 

1.0382 

 Franc 

.0392 

.0664 

.0653 

.0392 

.0664 

.0653 

4 . 8666 

4.0221 

3.9794 

Egypt.  .  .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1566 

5.1017 

4.8666 

4 . 0382 

3.9953 

 Pound 

4.8666 

5.0339 

4.9804 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
Sit.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  ALta. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Frozen  Salmon  

Bloaters  

Alimentary  Pastes  

Jams,  All  Varieties  

Dried  Salted  Casings  

Flour  

Lard  

Food  Products  

Miscellaneous — 

Hosiery,  Seconds  

Corsets  and  Girdles  (Elastic) 
Bathing  Caps  and  Bathing 

Accessories  

Bathing  Suits  

Common  Laundry  Soap  

Soap,  All  Kinds  

Toilet  Preparations  

Calendars  

Toy  Balloons  

Wrapping  Paper  

Boxboard  

Pulpwood  

Mullet,  Twine  

Barbed  Wire  Fencing  


529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
53G 


537 
538 

539 
510 
541 
542 
54:5 
544 
545 
546 
547 

548 
549 
550 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
St.  George's,  Grenada. . . 

Hongkong  

Batavia,  Java  

Bilbao,  Spain  

Kingstown,  St.  Vincent.. 

Bilbao,  Spain  

Milan,  Italy  


Bridget  own ,  Barbados . 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  . 


Cape  Town,  South  Africa. . 

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

St.  George's,  Grenada  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

( ruayaqnil,  Ecuador  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  

AscIim  (Tenburg,  ( lermany  .  . 
( leorgetown,  Brit  isli  ( Juiana 
( iuayaquil,  Ecuador  


Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency- 
Agency. 
\gencv. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase 
Purchase 
\genev . 
Agency. 
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( !ommodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


M  iscellaneous—  Con . 

Wire  Staples  

Galvanized  Roofing  

Household  Lubricating  Oil. . 

Light  Plywood  Boxes  

Motor  Trucks  

Motor  Trucks  and  Trailers. 

Motor  Accessories  

Motor  Car  Batteries  

Sulphuric  Acid  for  Batteries 

Air  Compressor  

Oil  Burners  

Electric  Arc  Welding  Plant. 


551 
552 
553 
554 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 
560 
561 
562 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador. . 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. . 
Bridgetown,  Barbados 
St.  George's,  Grenada, 
Bridgetown,  Barbados 
St.  George's,  Grenada, 
Bridgetown,  Barbados 
St.  George's,  Grenada, 
St.  George's,  Grenada 
St.  George's,  Grenada 

Hongkong  

Johannesburg,  South 
Africa  


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(Th*  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  30;  Montclare,  July  4;  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
July  6;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  14;  Duchess  of  York,  July  20;  Montcalm,  July  28— all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  6;  Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  July  21. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  June  29;  Beaverdale,  July  6;  Beaverbrae,  July  13;  Beaver- 
hill,  July  20;  Beaverburn,  July  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  June  20;  Ascania,  July  6; 
Aurania,  July  14 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  June  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  July  5;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  July  12;  Manchester  Division,  July  19;  Manchester  Regiment,  July  26 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  July  7;  Kastalia,  July  14; 
Salacia.  Aug.  4 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  June  27;  New  York  City,  July  26 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  June  29;  Sulairia,  July  6;  Letitia,  July  14;  Airthria,  July  20 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  July  11. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  June  29;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  July  13; 
Cairnesk,  July  27 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  June  30;  Kenbane  Head,  July  10;  DunafTHead, 
July  25 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  June  29;  Beaverdale,  July  6;  Beaverhill,  July  20;  Beaver- 
burn, July  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Kings  County,  June  30;  Brant  County,  July  13;  Grey 
County,  July  26 — all  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  July  12;  Grey  County,  July  26—  both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Frankfurt,  July  6;  Hagan,  Aug.  3— both  Hamburg-American  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen);  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  13. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Valleluce,  June  26;  Vallarsa,  June  28 ;  •  Valfiorita, 
July  11 — a]i  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports.— Korsholm,  June  27;  Braheholm,  July  IS 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;   Maine,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  July  5. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
July  6;  a  steamer,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  July  6. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  June  25;  New  Northland,  July  3— both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy. 
June  28;  Colborne,  July  12;  Cornwallis,  July  26 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dcmerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
June  26  and  July  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  June  27;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  6; 
Lady  Rodney,  July  11;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  20 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and-  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  June  20. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 'Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  July  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Highlander,  June  29;  Cana- 
dian Britisher,  July  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cairnvalona  (calls  at  Free- 
town (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  June  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  30  and  July  14. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  30;  Nova  Scotia,  July  17 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Markhor,  Cunard  Line,  July  2;  Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee),  American 
Hampton  Roads,  July  14. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  July  15;  Westernland,  July  29— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Gdynia-America  Line  (calls  at  Gdvnia), 
July  8. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Silvia,  June  25  and  July  9;  Fort  St. 
George,  July  3 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  June  30;  Nova  Scotia,  July 
17 — both  Furness  Line;   Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  July  4. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  25;  Lady  Hawkins,  July  9; 
Lady  Drake,  July  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Lino, 
July  1  and  17. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) . — Cavelier,  June  25;  Cathcart, 
July  9 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Julv  4;  Ciss,  July  18 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demi  vara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  2;  Colborne,  July  16;  Cornwallis  (calls  ;u  St.  Georges),  July  30 
— all  Canadian  National  (call  a1  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince*, 
July  4;  Silvertcak,  July  18 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Borodino,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  July  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica.  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.-  Lady  Hawkins,  June  29;  Lady  Drake,  July  13; 
Lady  Nelson.  July  27— all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Olancho,  United  Fruit  Line,  June  28. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland,  June  27;  a  steamer,  July  14 — both  American  and  Indian 
Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  July  13;  Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  5 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  July  15;  Tyndareus,  Aug. 
5 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar) ;  Bellingham  (does  not  call  at 
Hongkong),  Tacoma  Oriental  SB.  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
Inlu),  June  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu*. July  28;  Empress  of  Russia,  Aug.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental 
SS.  Co.  (calls  Uoilo,  Cebu  and  Macassar),  July  20. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British^Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  July  10  and  Aug.  12. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  July  18;  Niagara,  Aug.  20 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  July  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyltelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  June 
25;  Waikawa,  July  22;   Indien,  Aug.  25 — all  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  July  8;  Eknaren, 
July  20 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  June  25;  Pacific  Ranger,  July  9;  Pacific  Reliance. 
July  23 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  July  30;  Loch  Katrine,  July  14; 
Delftdyk.  July  28;  Loch  Monar,  Aug.  11 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton 
if  inducements  offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America  (calls  ait  King- 
ston and  St.  Thomas),  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Aug.  4. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam, — Oregon,  July  6;  San  Antonio. 
July  20 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  July  14;  Balboa,  Aug.  2 — bath  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  June  30;  Feltre.  Aug.  3 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Swain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) . — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co..  Ltd.,  July. 

To  Cave  Town.  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer. 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Julv  9. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Gisla,  July  23;  Hoyangcr.  Aug.  3 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Shipper  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line,  June  25;  Gregalia,  June  26;  Panthenia,  July  15 — both  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co 
(call  at  Glasgow) ;  Damsterdyk,  Holland-America  Line  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rot- 
terdam). June  30. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Atlantic  City,  B.W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  June  25;  Hindanger 
Canada  Shipping  Co..  June  26;  Geddington  Court,  Canadian  Transport,  late  June;  Sithonia, 
Pacific  Freighters,  late  June;  Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Continental  ports),  American  Mail  Line 
Ltd..  July  9. 

To  Hawaii.— Mana;  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  June  28. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and,  Valparaiso. — Cuzeo,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  late  June. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Golden  Cloud.  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  laite  June. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru.  B.  W.  Greer  &  Co..  July  10. 
To  Shanghai— City  of  Vancouver,  Ocean  Shipping  Co..  July  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
!o  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

G.  R.  Stevens.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfcderated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See  also  Netherlands 
India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian   Bank   of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McCou..  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory'  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercui.e  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003.  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Stale  nnd  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street.  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya    Colony.)     Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House. 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.     (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  NorthclifTe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.) 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Benlley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SALTED  CODFISH  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  May  31,  1934.— Over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  365,919 
cwt.  of  dried  and  salted  codfish  is  credited  to  the  Hokkaido  district  of  Japan, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  Saghalien,  Korea,  and  to  the  Noto 
Peninsula,  which  projects  out  into  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Two  types  of  fish  are 
produced,  viz.  dried  salted  and  wet  salted.  In  processing  the  fish  for  the  dried- 
salted  type,  after  gutting  and  washing  they  are  placed  in  salteries  for  twenty- 
four  hours  with  an  allowance  of  approximately  half  a  pound  of  salt  per  fish; 
then  they  are  taken  out  and  dried.  The  production  of  this  type  of  dry  salted 
codfish  was  placed  at  208,882  cwt.  during  1931.  In  the  preparation  of  what  is 
known  as  ordinary  dried  codfish  the  fish  are  split  in  two,  the  bones  removed,  and 
after  being  washed  are  placed  in  salt  water  and  then  dried.  The  production  is 
placed  at  roughly  157,097  cwt.,  which  is  marketed  largely  in  China.  The  best 
grade  of  Japanese  salted  codfish  is  produced  at  Nemuro  in  the  Hokkaido  and 
at  Horomushiro  in  the  Kurile  Islands,  the  medium  grade  in  the  Hokkaido,  and 
the  low  grade  in  Saghalien  and  Korea: 

The  principal  markets  for  Japanese  dried  codfish  are  China,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Hawaii,  although  the  export  returns  for  the  lasi  twelve  months 
showed  that  a  large  market  had  been  developed  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Hjong4 
kong,  and  Holland.    The  total  exports  for  1933  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
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vious  year  showed  an  increase  of  21.3  per  cent  in  volume,  with  a  42  per  cent 
increase  in  value.  The  principal  export  markets  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  also  the  1932  and  1933  shipments  in  cwts: — 


1933 

Cwt. 

1932 
Cwt. 

14  018 

  11,192 

  10,536 

  4.934 

  5.137 

  3.091 

1  ft  88*3 

10.886 
9,649 
406 
404 

Others  

  1,355 

  1,106 

  223 

9,743 
178 
375 

Total  

  51,592 

42,524 

Small  shipments  have  been  made  to  Brazil  and  other  South  American  coun- 
tries, and  also  to  India;  these  fish  are  consumed  by  Japanese  immigrants  resid- 
ing in  these  countries.  Shipments  for  Hongkong  probably  find  their  way  ulti- 
mately to  the  mainland  for  consumption  by  the  Chinese. 

SPRING  COCOON  PRICES  IN  JAPAN 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  June  2,  1934. — The  future  of  Japanese  raw  silk  prices  can  often  be 
determined  from  the  prices  paid  to  the  sericulturist  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
spring  cocoon  market,  wrhich  takes  place  at  Numazu  in  Shizuoka  Prefecture. 

The  year  1932  wras  an  extremely  bad  one  for  the  sericulturist,  wTho  during 
that  period  obtained  the  lowest  prices  ever  received  for  his  cocoons.  In  1933 
he  wras  buoyed  up  by  the  expectation  that  improvement  in  the  United  States, 
which  uses  90  per  cent  of  the  raw  silk  exported  from  this  country,  wrould  lead  to 
an  increased  consumption  in  her  textile  factories.  This  hope,  however,  proved 
to  be  illusory,  and  prices  of  baled  silk  have  gone  down  to  about  500  yen  on  the 
Yokohama  market. 

When  the  Numazu  cocoon  market  opened  on  May  28  it  became  obvious  that 
it  wrould  probably  be  exposed  to  further  downward  pressure.  Not  only  were 
the  average  prices  lower  than  the  opening  prices  in  1932,  but  they  were  over 
50  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  1933. 

The  average  price  of  yellow  cocoons  on  the  first  day  wTas  2-66  yen  per 
kwan  (8-267  pounds),  whereas  last  year's  price  was  5-33  yen.  The  prefectural 
office  of  Shizuoka  has  announced  that  the  cost  of  production  of  such  cocoons  this 
year  has  been  2-56  yen,  divided  as  follows:  cost  of  mulberry  leaves,  91  sen;  egg 
papers,  17;  labour,  92;  depreciation,  6:  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  50  sen. 

position  of  the  sericulturists  and  the  guilds 

Since  the  sericulturist  undoubtedly  bears  some  marketing  costs  which  are 
not  included  in  the  above  schedule,  the  total  costs  are  probably  w7ithin  a  minimal 
fraction  of  the  price  obtained  on  the  market.  The  labour  charge  recorded  above 
being  for  hired  labour,  it  is  obvious  that  the  farmer  obtains  nothing  whatever 
for  the  turning  over  of  his  whole  house  to  the  worms  and  the  work  of  his  house- 
hold in  their  raising.  With  the  low  prices  of  1932  the  farmers  wTere  in  dire 
straits,  it  being  calculated  that  each  of  the  5,000,000  farming  households  had 
on  the  average  to  borrow  100  yen  in  that  year  to  cover  running  expenses.  Since 
2,000,000  of  these  households  raise  cocoons  as  part  of  their  means  of  livelihood, 
the  present  situation  suggests  that  the  150,000,000  yen  which  they  will  receive 
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this  year  for  cocoons  will  only  cover  the  expense  of  raising  them.  Last  year  the 
farmers  received  almost  double  this  amount,  and  they  were  able  to  lay  aside 
about  75  yen  per  household  to  defray  such  charges  as  taxes  and  interest  on  pre- 
vious debt. 

The  sericulturists,  however,  are  not  the  only  sufferers  from  these  depressed 
prices.  Most  of  the  cocoon  markets  are  controlled  by  co-operative  silk  guilds, 
or  organizations  of  middlemen  who  buy  from  the  farmers  for  cash,  and  sell  to 
the  filatures  (threading  mills  which  unwind  the  thread  from  the  cocoon,  con- 
dition it,  and  thence  produce  what  is  called  raw  silk  by  the  market)  on  credit. 
As  has  been  stated,  cocoon  prices  were  high  last  year  in  the  expectation  of  a 
wider  American  market.  When  the  filatures  came  to  the  marketing  of  raw  silk, 
they  were  therefore  selling  on  a  falling  market,  with  the  result  that  they  lost  so 
much  money  that  they  could  not  pay  their  obligations  to  the  guilds.  The  guild 
in  Shizuoka,  one  of  the  lesser  producing  prefectures,  are  said  to  owe  various 
banks  and  credit  societies  a  total  of  over  2,000,000  yen  for  last  year's  operations, 
and  are  therefore  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  credits  for  this  year's  work.  If 
this  is  general  throughout  the  country,  as  it  appears  to  be,  the  price  of  cocoons 
is  bound  to  remain  deflated,  or  to  be  reduced  even  further  despite  government 
efforts  at  relief. 

Referring  back  to  the  figures  of  production  costs  given  above,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  takes  from  130  to  150  of  the  cocoon  marketing  units  to  produce  a 
bale  of  raw  silk.  The  filature  at  present  prices  therefore  pays  between  332  yen 
and  384  yen  for  a  sufficient  number  of  cocoons  to  produce  a  bale.  But  the  work 
of  the  filatures  in  unwinding  and  conditioning  the  thread  costs  between  120  yen 
and  150  yen.  At  present  prices  therefore,  when  a  bale  of  silk  is  ready  for 
marketing,  it  has  cost  between  452  and  534  yen,  with  a  high  average  cost  of  520 
yen.  The  price  quoted  on  raw  silk  in  the  Yokohama  exchange  is  now  502  yen 
per  bale  (a  bale  is  132  pounds  of  raw  silk),  so  that  even  at  present  prices  it 
appears  that  the  filatures  will  lose  money.  But  the  Yokohama  exchange  deals 
practically  only  in  silk  for  domestic  weavers,  while  silk  for  the  American  market 
is  generally  sent  on  consignment  to  New  York  conditioning  houses  for  further 
grading  under  American  standards.  The  price  obtained  on  the  New  York 
exchange  is  generally  lower  than  that  obtained  locally. 

SILK  PRODUCTION  A  LOSS  ALL  ROUND 

From  farmer  to  buyer  therefore  silk  production  appears  to  be  a  losing  pro- 
position under  present  conditions.  The  Government  has  been  asked  to  intervene 
in  order  to  regulate  the  market.  The  simplest  method  of  curtailment  would  be 
to  limit  the  number  of  egg  cards  distributed  to  the  farmers  for  the  raising  of 
the  worms.  This  or  any  other  method  of  restricting  the  breeding  of  cocoons  is 
unpopular  both  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  such  curtailment  and  because 
the  loss  of  income  would  affect  only  the  farmer,  who  is  already  the  most 
depressed  class  in  the  community.  The  Government  is  therefore  being  asked 
to  buy  and  store  cocoons  in  a  dry  state,  thus  freeing  the  market  of  an  oversupply. 
This  has  the  defect  of  all  stock-storing  measures  in  that  it  finally  reacts  on  the 
market,  as  did  the  costly  experiment  of  the  Government  three  years  ago  in  buy- 
ing and  storing  107,800  bales  of  silk. 

In  the  long  run,  the  only  really  effective  stabilizing  factor  would  be  the 
expansion  of  the  Japanese  domestic  market  and  further  development  through 
advertising  of  other  markets  than  the  United  States — one  which  because  of  the 
heavy  advertising  of  rayon  there  last  year  consumed  only  62,000,000  pounds  of 
raw  silk  as  against  200,000,000  pounds  of  rayon. 
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ECONOMIC  NOTES  FROM  JAPAN 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  June  1,  1934. — At  the  end  of  April  there  was  little  change  in  the 
economic  situation  as  a  whole,  industrial  production  being  well  maintained  and 
foreign  trade  still  holding  the  ground  gained  during  the  past  few  months.  Whole- 
sale prices  have  shown  a  slight  rise,  as  have  retail  prices,  due  to  the  influence 
of  a  sustained  increase  in  the  price  of  rice. 

The  following  are  the  price  indices: —  April,      March,  April, 


'l934  1934  1933 

General  index   129.4  128.4  126.9 

Producers'  goods   124.1  124.2  125.5 

Consumers'  goods   134.7  132.7  128.3 

Retail  prices   149.2  149.0  143.6 


Movements  of  goods  throughout  the  country,  as  measured  by  railway  load- 
ings and  warehouse  receipts,  decreased  slightly  from  the  previous  month  but 
were  higher  than  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year. 

Industrial  production  in  March,  the  last  month  for  which  the  index  is  avail- 
able, witnessed  a  sharp  increase  to  a  figure  about  6-8  per  cent  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Only-  two  products  in  the  entire  list  from  which  the  index  is  made 
up  showed  a  quantitative  decline.  These  were  copper  and  bleaching  powder. 
In  March  industrial  production  (1927  =  100)  stood  at  150-3  as  compared  with 
136  in  February,  1934,  and  140-7  in  March,  1933. 

The  Government  Rice  Control  Act  has  had  this  year,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  its  existence,  a  considerable  influence  on  the  price  of  that  commodity, 
but  this  has  not  been  achieved  without  very  heavy  purchases  by  the  Govern- 
ment, a  total  of  more  than  50,000,000  bushels  having  been  bought  on  Govern- 
ment account  to  relieve  the  tension  on  the  market  due  to  heavy  floating  stocks. 
As  a  result,  the  price  at  the  end  of  April  had  reached  24-40  yen  per  koku  (5 
bushels)  as  compared  with  22-99  yen  in  March,  and  21-48  yen  in  April  of  last 
year.  The  ultimate  financial  loss  on  account  of  this  transaction  may  be  serious. 
The  price  of  silk  continues  to  decline  and  was  510  yen  per  bale,  or  about  4  yen 
per  pound,  during  the  month.  This  continued  decline  to  a  large  extent  nullifies, 
as  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  the  good  accruing  to  him  from  the  increased 
price  of  rice.  Stocks  continue  to  accumulate,  and  export  sales  are  slow,  due  to 
the  increasing  popularity  of  rayon  in  the  United  States. 

Foreign  trade  continues  to  rise  as  compared  with  the  first  four  months  of 
1933.  During  the  first  few  months  of  that  year  the  yen  was  quoted  at  under  25 
cents;  at  the  present  time  the  quotation  is  around  31  cents.  Exports  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1934  were  valued  at  627,311,000  yen,  an  increase  of  24-4 
per  cent  over  the  1933  period,  while  imports  amounted  to  737.140,000  yen,  an 
increase  of  5-5  per  cent.  The  import  excess  so  far  this  year  is  therefore  109,- 
829,000  yen  as  compared  with  194,379,000  yen  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  Since  the  early  period  of  the  year  is  generally  the  time  when  the 
adverse  balance  is  greatest,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  this  balance  will  be 
greatly  reduced  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  TIENTSIN,  1933 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  May  16,  1934. — Returns  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Tientsin  for 
the  calendar  year  1933  have  recently  been  issued.  A  brief  summary  of  these  is 
given  below,  while  it  may  be  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  current 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Administration  of  com- 
piling statistics  of  trade  at  individual  ports,  with  no  accompanying  issue  of 
figures  for  the  principal  divisions  of  the  country,  render  it  impossible  to  add 
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statements  applying  to  the  whole  of  North  China.  Since  Tientsin  is,  however, 
the  largest  commercial  centre  in  the  North,  the  local  trade  situation  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  that  obtaining  both  in  other  main  ports  and  through- 
out the  whole  area. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  net  value  of  foreign  imports  into  Tientsin  during  the  past  year 
was  61,879,576  Customs  gold  units.  This  total  was  made  up  of  the  following 
items: — 

Gold  Units 


Textiles  and  textile  products   8,103,172 

Metals  and  ores   4,775,554 

Machinery  and  tools   1,278,958 

Vehicles  and  vessels   2,064,276 

Miscellaneous  metal  manufactures   3,613,762 

Fishery  and  sea  products   591,218 

Animal  products,  canned  goods  and  groceries   790,765 

Cereals  and  flour   12,401,383 

Fruits,  seeds  and  vegetables   642,263 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices   342,148 

Sugar   2,683,114 

Wines,  spirits,  etc   458,839 

Tobacco   636,035 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals   1,919,243 

Dyes,  pigments,  paints  and  varnishes   1,674,806 

Candles,  soap,  oils,  waxes,  etc   11,054,680 

Books,  maps,  paper  and  wood-pulp   2,528.818 

Hides,  leather,  etc   797,671 

Timber   1,681,648 

Wood,  bamboo,  rattan,  straw  and  manufactures   175,022 

Coal,  fuel,  pitch  and  tar   84,759 

Chinaware,  enamelled  ware  and  glass   405,902 

Stones,  earth  and  manufactures   94,634 

Sundry   3,080,906 


Total  '   61,879,576 


Note. — The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  during  1933  was  approximately  U.S.$0.52. 

Apart  from  these  group  totals,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  on  a  basis  of  specific 
commodity  values,  kerosene  oil  ranks  far  in  advance  of  all  others,  followed  by 
wheat  flour,  wheat,  rice,  arms  and  ammunition,  refined  sugar,  gasolene,  and 
bicycles  and  accessories.  Imports  of  these  commodities  alone  made  up  44  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  inward  trade  in  foreign  goods  during  the  year. 

EXPORTS 

The  year's  total  value  of  net  exports  from  Tientsin  to  overseas  countries 
was  88,472,265  Standard  dollars,  the  principal  commodity  groups  and  corre- 
sponding figures  of  values  being  as  follows: — 

Standard  $ 


Animals  and  animal  products   16,309,422 

Hides,  leather  and  skins   12,826.912 

Beans  and  peas   1,069,623 

Cereals  and  cereal  products   848,137 

Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved   2,918.881 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices   2,797,866 

Oil,  tallow  and  wax   568,449 

Seeds   7,049,004 

Spirituous  beverages   240.552 

Vegetables   655,711 

Fuel   279,619 

Timber,  wood  and  manufactures   109.713 

Textile  fibres   34,719.753 

Yarn,  thread,  plaited  and  knitted  goods   107,094 

Piece  goods   113,432 

Other  textile  products   3,754.080 

Ores,  metals  and  metallic  products   311.<>43 

Stone,  earth,  sand  and  manufactures   1  :>,'?. S70 

Chemicals  and  chemical  products   575. 33S 

Printed  matter   225,030 

Sundry   2,828,130 


Total  .'     ..  S8.472.265 


Note. — The  average  value  of  the  Standard  dollar  during  1933  was  approximately 
U.S.$0.26. 
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Among  the  principal  goods  exported  from  Tientsin,  raw  cotton  has  recently 
been  of  outstanding  importance.  During  the  year  1933.  in  fact,  outward  ship- 
ments of  this  commodity  made  up  over  22  per  cent  of  total  exports.  Raw  wool 
was  second  in  importance,  while  lamb  skins,  egg  albumen,  woollen  carpets,  mis- 
cellaneous made-up  skins,  bristles,  frozen  eggs,  cotton  seed,  miscellaneous  seeds, 
walnut  kernels,  camels'  wool,  apricot  seeds,  goats'  wool,  dried  egg  yolk,  bone 
dust,  and  kid  skins  followed  in  the  order  named. 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  returns  on  which  this  report  is  based  fail  to  show  statistics  of  import 
and  export  trade  by  countries  of  origin  or  destination.  It  is  accordingly  impos- 
sible to  make  a  general  comparison  of  the  value  of  business  obtained  in  the 
Tientsin  market  by  the  various  suppliers  of  local  requirements  or  to  illustrate 
the  corresponding  comparison  between  exports  to  principal  destinations.  A 
review,  however,  of  imports  of  principal  commodities  according  to  countries  of 
origin  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  Japan  is  the  principal  source  of  the  bulk 
of  North  China's  imports.  This  country's  position  in  so  far  as  piece-goods, 
flour,  sugar,  paper,  iron  and  steel  products,  rubber  goods,  and  many  other  com- 
modities, principally  manufactures,  is  concerned  is  an  unusually  strong  one, 
while  present  indications  point  to  a  consolidation  or  improvement  of  this  posi- 
tion. The  United  Kingdom,  of  course,  still  retains  a  sound  position  in  the  piece- 
goods  trade  as  well  as  in  the  sale  of  machinery  and  various  metal  manufactures. 
The  United  States  is  credited  with  a  large  trade  in  oils,  motor  cars,  numerous 
foodstuffs,  lumber,  and  leaf  tobacco.  Germany  and  Belgium  contribute  promin- 
ently to  the  local  demand  for  metal  products,  and  the  former,  in  particular,  to 
that  for  machines  of  various  types. 

With  respect  to  exports,  the  United  States  is  the  principal  outlet  for  North 
China's  exports,  while  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  principally  the  Netherlands,  are  also  large  consumers  of  local 
products. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  NORTH  CHINA 

Once  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  importation  of  Canadian  flour, 
the  North  China  market  is  showing  an  increasing  tendency  to  vary  its  purchases 
of  Canadian  goods.  The  following  list  shows  the  value  in  gold  units  of  the  prin- 
cipal imports  of  these  during  the  past  year:  lumber,  131,510  gold  units;  news- 
print paper,  73,728;  wheat  flour,  60,484;  railway  sleepers,  44,512;  dyes  and  pig- 
ments, 12,712;  animal  products  and  groceries,  9,154;  evaporated  milk,  8,538; 
wines  and  spirits,  6,382;  machinery,  4,299;  cereals,  4,013;  textile  products,  3,169 
gold  units.  Other  commodities,  for  which  smaller  values  are  shown,  are  metals 
and  ores,  motor  cars  and  parts,  salted  fish,  fresh  fruits,  medicines,  groceries, 
instruments  and  tools,  printed  matter,  wrapping  paper,  leather,  musical  instru- 
ments, cosmetics,  and  photographic  materials,  while  small  amounts  also  of 
numerous  other  goods  would  also  be  recorded  in  more  detailed  returns  than  those 
in  current  use.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  from  errors  and  misunderstandings 
in  compilation,  imports  of  Canadian  products  have  on  frequent  occasions  been 
credited  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  Japan  as  a  result  of  their  shipment 
on  vessels  clearing  from  United  States  ports  or  of  their  having  been  transhipped 
in  Japan. 

Values  of  1933  exports  to  Canada  of  North  China's  staple  products  were 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  Canadian  trade  into  this  market,  Principal  com- 
modities and  values  are  given  herewith:  walnut  kernels,  Standard  $706,935; 
lamb  skins,  S$88,029;  skins,  mats,  and  rugs,  S$43,368;  walnuts  in  shell,  S$36,645; 
woollen  carpets,  S$19,357;  kid  skins,  S$19,284. 
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The  obvious  disparity  in  the  values  of  Canadian  shipments  to  North  China 
and  of  imports  of  local  products  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  practical  cessa- 
tion of  Canadian  trade  in  wheat  flour  into  this  market.  Whereas,  a  few  years 
ago,  this  business  was  of  large  extent  and  value,  it  has  now  dwindled,  through 
an  unavoidable  shortage  of  cheap  and  low-priced  stocks,  to  one  of  almost 
negligible  importance.  Despite  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  revival  in  the  form  of 
new  and  higher  import  duties,  this  business  may  still  be  expected  to  again  reach 
important  dimensions,  while  the  continued  demand  for  lumber,  the  rapidly 
developing  market  for  paper,  and  a  progressive  extension  of  the  variety  of  Cana- 
dian products  sold  in  local  markets,  all  point  to  the  eventual  attainment  of  a 
more  even  and  desirable  balance  between  the  trade  of  the  two  territories. 


MARKET  FOR  HONEY  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingle y,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  7,  1934. — Statistics  of  imports  into  Scotland  are  not  shown 
separately  in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  returns.  Imports  of  honey  into  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1932 — the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available — and 
1928  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


1932 

1928 

1932 

1928 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

Total  from  all  countries  

80,426 

70.958 

142,781 

198.988 

19.648 

3.161 

49,554 

10,315 

18,918 

9,065 

24,771 

20,045 

Chile  

15,432 

2,569 

16,495 

4,401 

9,544 

18,755 

22,560 

49,465 

Cuba  

4,806 

1,170 

6,469 

2,246 

2,327 

272 

3,208 

725 

Soviet  Union  

2.156 

6.467 

2,775 

10,875 

1.845 

20,871 

7.014 

77,848 

1,368 

1,626 

1,976 

5,270 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada  was  Great  Britain's  chief 
source  of  supply  for  honey  in  1932.  The  British  West  Indies  and  Chile  follow 
in  close  order.  Remarkable  declines  are  shown  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States,  which  in  1928  held  first  and  second  place  respectively,  and 
together  accounted  for  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  that  year.  In  1928 
Canada  supplied  4^  per  cent  of  the  total  United  Kingdom  imports  as  against 
19  per  cent  in  1932.  Canadian  honey  has  made  steady  progress  in  the  British 
market  during  the  past  five  years  because  of  its  quality,  and  also  owing  to  the 
improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  blending  and  grading. 

New  Zealand  honey  ("  Imperial  Bee  "  brand)  has  had  a  large  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdom  owing  to  the  extensive  advertising  campaign  which  was  con- 
ducted five  or  six  years  ago.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  this  campaign,  the 
sale  somewhat  declined.  All  New  Zealand  honey  consumed  in  Scotland  is  bottled 
in  London,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  distributing  trade. 

SCOTTISH  PRODUCTION 

Owing  to  the  exceptionally  fine  weather  during  the  summer  of  1933,  a 
bumper  crop  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  was  harvested.  Scottish  produc- 
tion was  estimated  at  over  1,000  tons  as  against  an  average  of  from  200  to  300 
tons  in  a  normal  year.  Heavy  stocks  of  "flower"  honey  are  still  available. 
The  production  of  "  heather  "  honey  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  "  flower,"  and  it 
is  usually  marketed  without  difficulty.  When  there  is  a  surplus  available,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  "  heather"  honey  are  sent  to  London,  where  it  is  in  great 
demand  at  excellent  prices. 
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Prices  of  Scottish  honey  this  season  have  been  exceptionally  low.  "Flower" 
honey  sections,  which  started  the  season  at  Is.  6d.  (at  $5  to  the  £  =  36^  cents) 
each  retail,  are  now  retailing  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  (25  cents  to  29  cents).  Last 
year  they  were  selling  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  (50  cents  to  63  cents)  each  retail. 
'•  Heather  "  honey  is  now  selling  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  (50  cents  to  63  cents) 
retail  as  against  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  ($1  to  $1.13)  a  year  ago. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  this  season's  honey  production.  Weather  condi- 
tions at  time  of  writing  are  ideal,  and  the  prospects  are  that  another  large  crop 
will  be  harvested,  which  will  tend  to  further  depress  prices  and  restrict  imports. 

CANADIAN  SUPPLIES 

Canada  has  been  shipping  increasing  quantities  of  honey  to  this  market  for 
several  years,  and  the  Canadian  product  is  becoming  well  known  and  estab- 
lished. During  the  present  season,  however,  sales  are  slower  owing  to  the  abund- 
ance of  Scottish  honey  still  on  hand. 

Ontario  honey  sections  bought  to  sell  at  10s.  6d.  ($2.63)  per  dozen  whole- 
sale must  be  offered  at  8s.  6d.  ($2.13)  per  dozen  in  order  to  compete  with  Scottish 
sections,  which  at  present  are  retailing  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  (25  cents  to  29 
cents)  each. 

Canadian  water-white  "clover"  honey  was  offered  at  50s.  ($12.50)  per 
cwt.  (112  pounds)  "  landed  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  quotations  have 
now  been  reduced  to  47s.  ($11.75)  per  cwt.  for  finest  and  42s.  ($10.50)  for  lower 
grades.  These  quotations,  however,  are  merely  nominal,  as  very  little  business 
is  being  done. 

The  demand  in  Scotland  is  primarily  for  the  finer  grades  of  honey.  The 
best  grades  of  Canadian  honey  are  distributed  under  private  brands  in  bottles. 
Confectioners  and  manufacturers  buy  the  cheaper  grades  in  bulk.  Solidified  or 
"  set  "  honey  is  preferred  in  Scotland,  although  in  Northern  Ireland  and  some 
parts  of  the  South  of  England  liquified  or  "  clear  "  honey  is  in  most  demand. 
The  demand  for  honey  in  Scotland  is  limited,  although  slowly  increasing.  There 
is  a  greater  consumption  per  capita  in  the  South  of  England. 

FOREIGN  HONEYS 

Californian  honey  is  not  in  great  demand.  It  is  estimated  that  not  over  500 
cases  were  imported  into  Scotland  last  year,  which  is  a  big  reduction  compared 
with  a  few  years  ago.  The  finest  white  clover  Californian  honey  is  offered  at 
42s.  ($10.50)  per  cwt.  "  landed."  This  is  quoted  as  low  as  30s.  ($7.50)  per  cwt. 
c.i.f.  There  is  a  duty  of  7s.  ($1.75)  per  cwt.  on  all  foreign  honey  entering  the 
United  Kingdom.  Honey  from  Empire  sources  of  supply  enters  the  United  King- 
dom "  duty  free."  Chilean  honey  is  usually  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  is  used 
by  confectioners  and  manufacturers.  Most  of  it  is  consigned  to  London  or  Liver- 
pool; very  little  Chilean  honey  reaches  Scotland. 

FISHING  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  OF  IRELAND 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  June  10,  1934. — So  far  as  sea  fishing  is  concerned,  Ireland  is 
situated  in  a  very  favourable  location  both  as  to  the  extent  and  proximity 
of  excellent  fishing  grounds  and  as  to  easy  disposition  of  catches.  Operations, 
however,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  coastal  or  inshore  fisheries;  further  afield 
they  are  almost  wholly  exploited  by  British  steam  trawlers  working  from  Fleet- 
wood, Milford  Haven,  and  Swansea.  This  is  partly  true  also  with  the  herring 
fisheries,  as  fully  three-fourths  of  the  herring  landed  at  Irish  ports  are  caught 
on  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  Irish  coast  by  Scottish  and  English  steam  and 
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motor  drifters,  the  native  boats  numbering  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  fleet 
employed.  As  regards  inland  fisheries,  both  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
Free  State  have  a  fine  system  of  rivers,  the  chief  being  the  Foyle,  the  Bann,  the 
Shannon  and  the  Liffey,  while  the  Toome  eel  fishery  on  Lough  Neagh  and  another 
at  Athlone  are  important.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Irish  people 
are  meat  rather  than  fish  eaters,  and  the  fishing  industry  has  never  had  a  home 
market  demand  sufficient  to  make  the  industry  very  attractive.  Friday  is  a 
"  fish  day  "  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  and  the  disposition  is  to 
confine  this  diet  to  that  day  of  the  week.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh 
sea  fish  in  Ireland  is  only  some  10  pounds  per  annum. 

SEA  FISHING 

Herring  is  by  far  the  most  important  sea  fish  caught  and  most  of  it  is  salt 
cured  and  packed  for  export.  The  season  lasts  roughly  from  May  till  the  end 
of  October,  and  a  modern  average  year's  catch  for  all  Ireland  is  around  25,000 
crans  (3^  cwt)  valued  at  some  £35,000.  In  Northern  Ireland  the  Department 
of  Fisheries  has  granted  loans  to  fishermen  to  keep  their  vessels  and  gear  in 
efficient  condition  and  the  crews  all  work  on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  In  the 
Irish  Free  State  the  Government  is  endeavouring  to  place  this  industry  on  a 
sound  financial  and  economic  basis  through  the  formation  of  a  Sea  Fisheries 
Association,  whereby  sea-fishing  is  put  on  a  co-operative  basis.  With  the  object 
of  training  fishermen  aboard  steam  trawlers,  the  association  has  within  the  past 
year  chartered  a  number  of  British  steam  trawlers  which  have  been  operating 
from  Galway  and  Waterford,  the  catches  having  been  distributed  to  the  inland 
towns  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  This  has  been  a  somewhat  costly  venture. 

Mackerel  fishing  is  confined  to  the  southwest  coast  of  Ireland,  the  main 
operating  fleet  being  open  craft,  in  many  cases  canvas  canoes  or  curraghs  which 
work  from  the  small  creeks  along  the  coast.  The  bulk  of  the  catch  of  mackerel 
is  split  and  cured  with  salt  for  the  American  market.  It  is  now  expected  that, 
with  the  repeal  of  Prohibition  in  the  United  States,  the  demand  for  pickled 
mackerel  will  be  revived. 

Cured  Herring. — The  Irish  pickled  herring  trade  has  been  adversely  affected 
in  recent  years  by  restrictions  on  imports  in  the  Russian  and  other  continental 
markets,  and  the  cured  herring  trade  throughout  Ireland  has  been  of  small 
account  for  the  past  few  years.  Most  of  the  curing  is  done  by  Scottish  curers. 
In  the  Irish  Free  State  East  Coast  ports  of  Howth  and  Dunmore  East  the  her- 
ring fishing  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  as  the  shoals  which  usually  visited 
the  normal  fishing  grounds  have  been  absent  for  a  considerable  time.  This 
also  applies  to  Donegal,  and  for  some  unaccountable  reason  most  of  the  herring 
appear  to  have  left  this  part  of  the  coast.  In  Northern  Ireland,  the  County 
Down  fishing  ports  of  Ardglass  and  Kiikeel  have  experienced  a  few  lean  years 
also,  and  most  of  the  herring  landed  have  been  absorbed  in  the  fresh  market 
for  local  consumption  in  Belfast  and  other  provincial  towns. 

Kippers. — In  Northern  Ireland  kippering  of  herring  is  done  at  London- 
derry, and  the  small  County  Down  fishing  ports  of  Ardglass,  Annalong.  and 
Kiikeel.  All  the  Londonderry  output  is  exported  in  boxes  of  14  pounds  to  ( In  al 
Britain,  and  the  surplus,  over  local  requirements,  exported  there  from  (he 
County  Down  ports.  In  the  Irish  Free  State  there  arc  kippering  houses  at 
Dunmore  East  (County  Waterford),  Howth  and  Balbriggan  (County  Dublin), 
Cloghcr  Head  (County  Louth),  and  at  Burton-Port  and  Buncrana  (County 
Donegal).   The  main  outlet  is  also  the  British  market. 

Dried  Codfish. — The  business  of  drying  codfish  is  nol  practised  in  Ireland 
and  the  supply  is  largely  of  Ireland  fish  imported  mainly  from  Aberdeen  and 
Hull.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  fish  has  greatly  decreased  owing  to  a  change 
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in  public  taste,  the  white  and  brown  fillets,  subsequently  referred  to,  having 
largely  displaced  the  sale  of  dried  fish  in  Ireland.  It  is  mostly  sold  nowadays 
in  hucksters'  shops  in  country  districts,  but  one  firm  in  Northern  Ireland  has 
attempted  to  popularize  dried  cod  by  packing  it  in  cuts  of  one  pound  in  card- 
beard  cart  ens,  enabling  the  article  to  be  placed  in  grocery  stock. 


METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 


Irish-caught  fish  are  landed  at  various  small  ports  around  the  coast  where 
they  are  usually  boxed  by  the  fishermen  and  consigned  to  salesmen  in  the 
larger  markets  of  Belfast  and  Dublin.  Local  fishermen  frequently  make  prior 
arrangements  with  the  wholesalers  to  whom  they  send  practically  their  entire 
catch  for  disposal  at  market  price.  Imported  fish  likewise  are  handled  chiefly 
through  the  wholesale  fish  markets  in  these  two  cities.  Importers  usually  order 
their  requirements  direct  from  such  centres  as  Aberdeen  and  Hull  in  boxes  of 
about  84  pounds  net  weight,  and  during  the  season  shipments  are  received 
direct  each  day  or  so.  Kippers  and  most  smoked  fish  are  packed  in  14-pound 
boxes  which  are  standard  in  the  British  Isles.  There  has  been  quite  a  remark- 
able increase  recently  in  the  import  into  Northern  Ireland  of  filleted  cod  and 
haddock  put  up  in  14-pound  boxes,  also  a  cheaper  variety  known  as  brown 
fillets,  which  is  in  reality  saithe  (or  coal  fish)  fillets  dyed  with  annatto. 


EXTENT  OF  CATCH 


The  following  figures  give  details  of  the  quantity  of  sea  fish  caught  in 
Ireland  in  1932  and  1933:  — 


Kind  of  Fish 

Brill  

Soles  

Turbot  

Cod  

Conger  eel  

Haddock  

Herrings  

Ling  . .   . .  

Plaice   

Ray  or  skate  

Whiting  

Shell  fish- 
Crabs  

Lobster  

Oysters  

Other  shell  fish. . 


Irish  Free  State 

Northern 

Ireland 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

650 

448 

19 

47 

1,757 

1,125 

14 

36 

663 

414 

10 

1 

17.451 

19,961 

3.085 

2,419 

1.719 

1.911 

59 

17 

3.637 

3,651 

61 

430 

38.563 

51,488 

31.203 

30.881 

1.243 

1,30-6 

44 

4 

9.330 

8,925 

2.142 

3.320 

10,232 

8,528 

1.071 

964 

14.196 

14,759 

3.779 

5.128 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

38,954 

24,613 

52,326 

34.672 

609,383 

619,463 

156,117 

57,630 

1,802,282 

1,134,968 

9.060 

7,729 

4,997 

581 

769 

IMPORT'S  OF  FISH 


While  the  volume  of  Irish-caught  fish  is  substantial,  there  is  a  large  impor- 
tation from  Great  Britain.  This  is  especially  true  of  white  fish  and  smoked  fish 
which  are  mainly  from  Aberdeen,  Hull,  Fleetwood,  and  Grimsby.  In  the  off 
season  also  some  herring  are  imported  from  Norway.  In  the  following  tables 
the  most  recent  official  figures  of  the  imports  of  all  types  of  fish,  other  than 
canned,  are  shown.  The  figures  for  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
are  given  separately. 


1932  1932  1932 

Irish  Free  State —                             All  Countries  Great  Britain  Northern  Ireland 

Fresh  or  frozen—  Cwt.           £  Cwt.          £  Cwt.  £ 

Cod   20.855     42.048  19.620      39.253  1.235  2,796 

Hake   9.436     27.757  8.289      26.386  1.147  1.371 

Other  sorts   45,879      98,984  35,677      86.428  10.132  12,523 

Shell  fish,  all  sorts   5.699       7,360  5,697       7.349  2  11 
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1932                      1932  1932 

Irish  Free  State —                             All  Countries       Great  Britain  Northern  Ireland 

Cured  or  salted,  not  canned—        C  u  t.            £         Cwt.           £  Cwt.  £ 

Herrings  kippers,  bloaters.  .      13,525     20,936      10,901      18,306  2,624  2,630 

Cod                     .                         9,030      13,130       8.970      13,036  60  94 

Haddock  .'                                   3.117       5.255       1,088       2,685  2,029  2,570 

Other  sorts                                  7,637      12.566       6,995      11,238  642  1,328 

Total   115,178  228,036 

Northern  Ireland — 
Fish- 
Dried    18,331  36,662 

Preserved   12,112  36,324 

Herring,  cured   5,686  3,827 

Herring,  fresh   9,068  5,428 

All  other  fish,  including  shell  fish   86,119  129,065 

Total   131.316  211.306 


FROZEN  FISH 

During  the  past  year  a  small  quantity  of  frozen  fish  (principally  salmon) 
has  been  imported  from  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  development  of  this  trade 
appears  to  offer  prospects,  but  imports  must  be  chiefly  through  Liverpool  and 
London  brokers.  Being  so  advantageously  situated  regarding  supplies  of  most 
kinds  of  fresh  fish,  Ireland — both  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland — 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  important  outlet  possibility  for  Canadian  fish.  How- 
ever, there  appear  to  be  favourable  prospects  for  developing  a  limited  trade  in 
frozen  salmon,  but  the  market  at  any  time  is  not  large  and  hardly  capable  of 
handling  direct  shipments  from  Canada.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  if  Canadian 
fish  meets  the  existing  competition  and  can  be  successfully  marketed  in  England, 
the  same  can  be  done  in  Ireland  on  a  smaller  scale. 


COLD  STORAGE 

In  Northern  Ireland  and  Irish  Free  State  fishing  ports,  apart  from  Dublin 
and  Belfast,  there  are  practically  no  cold  storage  facilities.  The  wholesale  fish 
market  in  Belfast  has  one  small  plant,  and  there  are  one  or  two  cold  storage 
companies  with  facilities  for  handling  fish,  but  this  end  of  the  business  has  not 
been  developed  to  any  extent.  The  situation  in  Dublin  is  similar  to  that  of  Bel- 
fast.  The  conditions  for  handling  large  consignments  are  not  particularly  good. 

No  grading  regulations  (except  for  herring)  are  in  operation  covering 
imported  fish.  This  matter  is  largely  one  of  custom.  Locally  caught  fish  are 
almost  invariably  sold  in  the  "  round,"  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  practice  that 
imported  fresh  fish  are  sold  gutted  and  headless  as  well  as  frequently  filleted. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  23,  1934. — Total  oversea  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
Australian  ports  during  the  period  December  1  to  the  week  ended  May  16 
amounted  to  42,460,054  bushels  as 'compared  with  104,511,992  bushels  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  export  market  during  the  pasl 
fortnight  has  been  more  active,  and  increased  shipments  have  been  made.  The 
activity,  although  encouraging,  is  not  above  the  seasonal  average  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  disposal  of  the  large  balance  of  last  year's  crop  is  still  an  urgent  one. 

The  Australian  wheat  trade1  has  received  considerable  impetus  from  the 
report  of  drought  conditions'in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Danubian 
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countries,  but  the  market  price  to  the  growers  has  not  as  yet  firmed  appreciably. 
A  new  speculative  element,  however,  has  been  infused  into  the  market,  and  it 
would  appear  as  though  the  large  majority  of  Australian  growers,  who  have 
steadfastly  clung  to  the  title  of  their  wheat  during  the  past  few  months,  may  be 
rcw  anled  by  somewhat  higher  prices  when  they  finally  sell.  Speculators  and 
traders  have  lost  their  zest  for  "  playing"  the  market,  and  the  market  activity 
is  not  comparable  to  that  which  would  have  obtained  a  few  years  ago  under 
similar  conditions. 

Attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  crop  areas  available  for  next  season, 
and  Australian  growers  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the  voluntary  restriction  of 
acreage.  Unprofitable  prices  for  wheat  ruling  the  past  few  seasons  have  forced 
many  growers  out  of  business,  particularly  those  operating  on  marginal  lands, 
and  the  substantial  rise  in  wool  prices,  which  characterized  last  season's  activities, 
has  diverted  a  considerable  acreage  back  to  grazing  purposes,  as  the  present 
relative  price  of  wheat  and  wool  make  it  profitable  to  concentrate  on  wool- 
growing. 

This  tendency  has  been  most  marked  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
the  acreage  being  sown  at  present  for  the  next  season's  wheat  is  estimated  to 
be  reduced  by  20  per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  the  area  sown  under  wheat  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  for  the  coming  season  will  not  exceed  13,000,000  acres; 
in  the  1930-31  season  the  acreage  was  estimated  at  over  18,000,000. 

Although  an  optimistic  tone  has  developed  in  the  wheat  market,  prices  have 
not  firmed  in  sympathy.  The  absence  of  demand  from  the  East  has  been  a 
serious  factor  in  the  trade,  and  although  the  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom 
has  recently  improved,  it  is  not  sufficiently  consistent  as  yet  to  raise  prices 
Market  conditions  are  improving  and  the  bulk  of  the  Australian  wheat  afloat 
has  recently  been  sold  at  firmer  prices.  The  outcome  of  the  afloat  position  had 
caused  the  traders  considerable  anxiety,  but  now  that  it  is  cleared  up,  a  freer 
export  movement  may  be  expected.  Prices  to  the  farmer  continue  firm  at 
approximately  2s.  per  bushel  at  country  railway  sidings  (about  40  cents  Cana- 
dian), and  2s.  6^d.  (equivalent  to  51  cents)  f.o.b.  steamer  Melbourne. 

FLOUR 

The  export  flour  market  continues  listless,  and  there  has  been  practically  no 
improvement  during  the  past  month.  Many  of  the  mills  are  on  short  time,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  sight  for  June  delivery,  although  May  shipments  were  more 
satisfactory  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  some  shipments  being  made  to  Dairen. 
The  business,  however,  has  been  accepted  at  unattractive  prices,  and  little  or  no 
profit  is  left  to  the  millers.  The  possibility  that  the  price  of  wheat  may  rise 
further  embarrasses  millers  who  have  milled  wheat  in  their  stores  while  the  title 
remained  with  the  grower,  and  sold  the  flour  at  the  low  levels  ruling  for  some 
months  past.  It  would  now  appear  that  they  may  have  to  make  settlement  for 
the  wheat  on  a  higher  price  basis,  and  this  is  a  decidedly  unpleasant  turn  in  the 
midst  of  a  generally  unsatisfactory  season. 

Export  quotations  on  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  remain  unchanged  at 
about  £5  7s.  6d.  or  $21.66  Canadian,  in  150-pound  sacks,  and  flour  packed  in 
49-pound  calico  bags  is  offered  at  £5  12s.  6d.  or  $22.67. 

FREIGHTS 

Chartering  is  more  active  and  freights  continue  firm,  as  the  shipping  com- 
panies must  receive  increased  orders  for  space  during  the  final  months  of  the 
grain  export  season.  Several  cargoes  have  been  booked  recently  at  24s.  from 
West  Australian  ports;  and  South  Australia  and  Melbourne  are  quoted  at  25s. 
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These  figures  are  for  wheat  in  bags,  the  quotations  for  wheat  in  bulk  being  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  ton  less,  and  a  bulk  steamer  was  recently  chartered  from 
Sydney  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  21s.  for  June  loading.  Parcel  rates  for  June 
deliveries  continue  at  21s.  3d.  with  very  little  parcel  space  available.  Freights 
are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton,  and  are  payable  in  English 
currency.  The  quantity  of  tonnage  committed  from  all  Australian  ports,  up  to 
the  middle  of  June,  does  not  exceed  120,000  tons,  which  is  a  relatively  small 
volume. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millix,  Commercial  Agent 

Business  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  June  1,  1934. — While  there  is  no  outstanding  development  in  trade 
in  New  South  Wales,  the  general  tone  is  satisfactory  and  the  position  much  better 
than  a  year  ago.  Business  with  the  country  districts  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  the  prospects  of  the  wool-growing 
industry  are  so  good  that  many  wheat  farmers  are  abandoning  the  cereal  and 
raising  sheep  instead.  Prices  for  butter,  wheat,  and  eggs  still  continue  low 
owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  abroad,  and  stocks  in  hand  are  causing  serious 
concern.  The  gradual  revival  of  the  building  trade  still  continues,  the  expansion 
of  renovation  work  being  particularly  noticeable.  There  has  also  been  a  notable 
expansion  of  the  secondary  industries  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  national 
income. 

At  its  peak  unemployme'nt  figures  were  officially  given  at  200,000.  By 
December,  1933,  the  number  had  fallen  to  90,000;  to-day  it  is  about  85,000, 
including  57,000  men  employed  in  relief  work. 

Cheap  Copra  Affects  South  Sea  Islands  Trade 

Copra  is  the  commercial  name  for  the  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  broken  into 
small  pieces,  dried  in  the  sun,  smoke-dried,  or  dried  by  hot  air.  From  500 
pounds  of  copra  25  gallons  of  cocoanut  oil  should  be  obtained.  The  oil  is  used 
chiefly  for  making  margarine,  and  in  a  more  limited  way  for  soap  making  and 
other  purposes.  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  were  formerly  the 
principal  importing  countries,  but  owing  to  import  restriction  measures,  the 
trade  has  slumped  to  the  detriment  of  many  islands  which  depended  on  this, 
their  sole  means  of  trading. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  price  of  copra  reached  £30  per  ton,  but  it  has 
gradually  fallen  and  the  highest  price  now  obtainable  for  smoke-dried  is  only 
£6  10s.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  It  has  been  stated  that  to  make  the  industry  a 
profitable  one,  a  price  of  not  less  than  £12  per  ton  should  be  obtained. 

Experiment  in  Apple  Export 

It  is  the  general  practice  for  Australian  fruit  to  be  loaded  into  the  refriger- 
ated chambers,  and  the  temperature  gradually  reduced  to  about  33  degrees, 
which  is  the  recognized  temperature.  Some  days  elapse  before  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  the  temperature  to  the  desired  figure.  In  the  experimental  loading  now- 
being  tried,  the  temperature  is  brought  down  before  loading  to  receive  the  fruit 
which  will  be  pre-cooled  in  the  country  and  brought  to  the  ship  in  iced  trucks. 

Increased  Imports  of  Timber  into  New  South  Wales 

For  the  nine  months  ending  March  31  last  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  imports  of  timber  into  the  state.  The  value  in  pounds  sterling 
of  lo<;s,  not  sawn,  and  spars,  tor  the  current  year  was  £89,287  as  compared  with 
£20,937  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1932-33.  Timber  undressed  n.e.i. 
increased  from  £179,480  to  £214,336. 
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New  South  Wales  Rice  Harvest 

Previous  reports  that  excellent  yields  should  be  obtained  from  the  New 
South  Wales  vice  iields  this  season  have  been  confirmed,  and,  although  the 
total  figures  arc  not  yet  available,  it  is  stated  that  the  harvest  will  be  a  record 
one.  The  season  has  been  a  most  favourable  one,  some  of  the  crops  yielding 
185  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  grain  is  stated  to  be  of  splendid  quality. 

Australian  Meat  Exports 

The  value,  in  Australian  currency,  of  exports  of  meat  from  Australia  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  financial  year  was  £4,051,103  as  compared 
with  £3,984,018  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  an  increase 
of  £67,085.  Frozen  beef  exports  were  valued  at  £1,078,927  (£1,039,094  in  1932) ; 
lamb  exports,  £2,018,030  (£1,838,126);  mutton,  £356,893  (£373,484);  pork, 
£116,867  (£80,092);  poultry,  £13,114  (£33,835);  frozen  rabbits  and  hares, 
£383,040  (£496,683);  and  tinned  meats,  £84,232  (£122,683). 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

What  is  practically  the  clearing  up  sale  of  the  season  was  held  last  week, 
and  the  lower  trend  of  prices  in  evidence  lately  was  confirmed.  Prices  were 
appreciably  below  March  levels  when  the  last  series  of  sales  were  held,  and  the 
withdrawals  of  lots  where  the  bids  did  not  reach  expectations  were  exception- 
ally heavy.  The  catalogues,  typical  of  the  tail-end  of  the  season,  were  certainly 
not  attractive,  and  comprised  large  offerings  of  crutchings,  oddments  and 
lambs'  wool. 

As  compared  with  the  March  sales,  the  market  opened  7-J  to  10  per  cent 
lower  for  bulky  combing  wools,  15  to  20  per  cent  down  for  average  sorts,  and 
20  to  25  per  cent  cheaper  for  inferior  grades. 

At  the  sales  Germany  was  the  most  prominent  buyer,  followed  by  France, 
local  mills,  and  Bradford.  Japan  was  also  bidding,  but  not  so  keenly  as  form- 
erly. Considering  all  the  adverse  factors  that  are  in  existence  to-day,  particu- 
larly the  political  factors,  it  is  surprising  that  the  wool  market  remains  as  good 
as  it  is. 

The  season  terminates  on  June  30.  So  far  this  season  sales  have  amounted 
to  1,111,908  bales  valued  at  £23,576,497. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS  IN  1933 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Imports 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  30,  1934. — The  total  value*  of  the  imports  into 
British  Honduras  during  1933  is  officially  given  as  $1,687,112,  or  $614,726  less 
than  the  total  for  1932  and  $2,748,246  less  than  that  for  1931.  This  heavy 
decline  is  due  chiefly  to  the  falling  off  in  imports  of  liquor  for  reshipment  and, 
in  lesser  degree,  to  the  prevailing  economic  depression  with  its  inevitable  corol- 
lary of  low  commodity  values,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  goods 
imported  for  domestic  consumption  during  1933 — viz.  $1,439,247 — was  $226,810 
less  than  the  value  during  1932.   A  further  factor  in  this  decline,  although  less 

*  The  values  of  imports,  as  recorded  in  the  British  Honduras  Customs  report,  from  which 
the  figures  given  in  this  report  are  taken,  are  "net  values  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  outside  pack- 
ages, insurance,  freight  and  import  duty."  The  currency  of  British  Honduras  is  based  on  the 
United  States  gold  dollar. 
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felt  in  1933  than  in  1932,  was  the  hurricane  that  destroyed  Belize  in  September, 
1931.   This  disaster  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  colony's  economic  life. 

The  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  mahogany  and  chicle  industries,  on 
which  British  Honduras  has  largely  depended  for  many  years  past,  resulted  in 
an  all-round  curtailment  of  business  and  in  reduced  earnings  by  the  labouring 
classes,  who  could  obtain  no  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  There  was, 
however,  some  slight  improvement  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  some  evi- 
dence of  at  least  a  temporary  revival,  although  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  of 
the  colony's  main  industries. 

The  direction  of  the  import  trade  of  British  Honduras  during  the  past  five 
years  and  its  considerable  decline  in  this  period  are  shown  in  the  following 


table: — 

Per  Per  Per  Per  Per 

From  1929  Cent  1930  Cent  1931  Cent  1932  Cent  1933  Cent 

United  States   $1,992,670  39.41  $1,730,051  35.13  $1,459,006  32.90   $  815,093  35.41    $  633,900  37.57 

Canada   1,105,403  21.86  1.188,837  24.14  1,289,767  29.08  704,543  30.61  326,433  19.35 

United  Kingdom   888,406  17.57  687,324  13.95  745.024  16.80  424,339  18.43  418,511  24.81 

Other  British   possessions.  82,456  1.63  98.653  2.00  61.495  1.38  42,146  1.83  48,578  2.88 

Mexico   410,239  8.11  563,983  11.45  357,599  8.06  92,297  4.01  78,978  4.67 

Other  countries   577,499  11.42  656,482  13.33  522,467  11.78  233,420  9.71  180,712  10.72 


Total   $5,056,673  $4,925,330  $4,435,358  $2,301,838  $1,687,112 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1933  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
gained  and  Canada  lost  in  percentage.  The  principal  cause  of  Canada's  loss  was 
the  greatly  reduced  quantity  of  liquor  imported  from  the  Dominion  for  re-export. 
The  appreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  comparison 
with  sterling,  which  obtained  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  under  review, 
had  no  notable  effect  upon  imports  from  those  two  countries,  since  the  monetary 
unit  of  British  Honduras  is  based  on  the  United  States  dollar.  The  present 
exchange  situation,  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  just  mentioned,  is  of  course  in 
favour  of  such  imports. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  British  Honduras  from  Canada  during 
1933,  with  values  and,  where  available,  quantities  in  each  case,  were  as  follows: 
whisky,  31,371  gallons  ($95,052);  flour,  19,421  bags  ($75,241);  refined  sugar, 
1,698,135  pounds  ($31,167);  condensed  milk,  6,208  cases  ($24,525);  dressed 
lumber,  520,625  superficial  feet  ($17,133);  cheese,  66,583  pounds  ($7,873); 
butter,  22,690  pounds  ($5,937) ;  pickled  pork,  other  than  mess  pork,  347  barrels 
($4,762);  preserved  beef,  277  barrels  ($4,301);  iron  and  steel  nails,  spikes, 
rivets,  etc.,  $4,284;  patent  medicines,  $4,175;  boots  and  shoes,  7,228  pairs 
($3,842) ;  cement,  1,325  barrels  ($3,726) ;  smoked  and  cured  meat,  including 
bacon  and  ham,  27,264  pounds  ($3,550)  ;  potatoes,  164,055  pounds  ($2,940^; 
paper  manufactures,  unenumerated,  $2,784;  hardware,  unenumerated,  $2,264; 
and  ship  chandlery,  $2,210.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  imports,  $295,766, 
represents  slightly  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports  from 
Canada  during  the  year  under  review. 

Divided  into  the  British  Board  of  Trade  categories,  the  import  trade  of 
British  Honduras  during  the  past  five  years  appears  as  below: — 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Food,  drink  and  fcobac 

co   $2,380,942 

$2,310,981 

$2,417,152 

$1,179,924 

$  713.735 

Haw   materials  ami 

articles  mainly 

  690.100 

941.301 

619,849 

272.823 

215.538 

Articles   wholly   or  in 

ainlv  manufac- 

  1,951.070 

1,635.435 

1.388,125 

845.844 

754.667 

Miscellaneous  and  unc 

ilassifled  ..   ..  33,961 

31.613 

10.232 

3.247 

3.172 

$1,925,330 

$4,435,358 

$2,301,838 

$1,687,112 

As  compared  with  1932,  the  principal  decreases  in  the  value  of  articles 
imported  during  1933  were  as  follows:   milk,  sweetened,  $21,259;  whisky.  S3  17,- 
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955;  chicle,  $37,278;  boots  and  shoes,  $17,897.  The  only  increase  worth  men- 
tioning was  thai  of  $22,252  in  the  value  of  sawmill  machinery. 

DETAILS  OF  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

Apparel:  (a)  Hosiery.— Total,  $13,589:  United  Kingdom,  $10,539;  United  States  $1  505- 
Hongkong.  $S4S;  Canada,  $662. 

(6)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  $35,157:  United  States,  $27,899;  United  Kingdom,  $5,829; 
Japan.  S911;  Canada,  $283. 

Ammunition.— Total,  $9,971:  United  States,  $3,943;  United  Kingdom,  $4,909;  Canada, 
$1,119. 

Asphalt,  including  Pitch  and  Tar.— Total,  $1,232:  Mexico,  $636;  United  States  $297- 
Canada,  $173. 

Bags  and  Sacks,  not  of  Paper.— Total,  $5,560:  India,  $2,985;  United  Kingdom,  $1,566- 
United  States,  $723;  Canada,  $261. 

Bags,  Trunks,  and  Valises. — Total,  $782:  United  Kingdom,  $475;   Canada,  $158. 

Beer,  Ale,  and  Other  Malt  Liquors.— Total,  11,891  gallons  ($10,488)  :  United  Kingdom, 
7.53S  gallons  ($6,957) ;  Germany,  1,796  gallons  ($1,529) ;  Denmark,  1,177  gallons  ($864) ;  Hol- 
land, 1,115  gallons  ($852);  Canada,  150  gallons  ($137). 

Biscuits,  Bread,  and  Cakes,  all  Kinds.— Total,  $8,534:  United  States,  $4,932;  United 
Kingdom,  $3,348;  small  remainder  from  Jamaica  and  Canada. 

Blackings  and  Polishes.— -Total,  $1,415:  United  Kingdom,  $1,040;  United  States,  $375. 

Books,  Printed  {not  Account  Books)  .—Total,  $4,733:  Mexico,  $2,364;  United  States, 
$2,189;  United  Kingdom,  $1,809;  Canada,  $494. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers:  (a)  Canvas  and  Rubber. — Total,  38,299  pairs  ($43,877) :  United 
States,  19,231  pairs  ($23,104) ;  United  Kingdom,  12,304  pairs  ($14,371) ;  Mexico,  5,543  pairs 
($4,965) ;  Germany,  453  pairs  ($568) ;  Japan,  360  pairs  ($15). 

(b)  Other  Kinds,— Tatel,  32,166  pairs  ($15,635) :  Straits  Settlements,  22,588  pairs  ($10,- 
692);  Canada,  7,228  pairs  ($3,842);  United  Kingdom,  2,264  pairs  ($1,033). 

Brooms  and  Brushes.— -Total,  $2,668:  United  States,  $1,787;  Canada,  $428;  United  King- 
dom, $291. 

Butter.— Total,  64,085  pounds  ($16,303) :  Canada,  22,690  pounds  ($5,937) ;  United  States, 
21,631  pounds  ($5,011);  Australia,  12,274  pounds  ($2,693);  United  Kingdom,  5,222  pounds 
($1,266);  Denmark,  1,754  pounds  ($286). 

Butter  Substitutes.— -Total,  148,657  pounds  ($15,409) :  United  States,  138,289  pounds  ($14- 
141);  United  Kingdom,  5,404  pounds  ($726);  Germany,  4,332  pounds  ($479). 

Candles,  all  Kinds.— Total.  28,168  pounds  ($2,426) :  United  Kingdom,  23,723  pounds 
($1,873);  Belgium,  2,160  pounds  ($142);  United  States,  1,485  pounds  ($341). 

Carriages,  Carts,  and  Wagons:  (a)  Bicycles,  Tricycles,  Motor  Cycles  and  Parts  Thereof. 
—Total,  $5,065:  United  Kingdom,  $4,916;  Germany,  $123. 

(b)  Mahogany  Trucks  and  Parts. — Total,  $1,617,  from  the  United  States. 

(c)  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks.— -Total.  9  in  number  ($3,965) :  United  Kingdom,  6  ($3,191) ; 
United  States,  2  ($325);  Canada,  1  ($449). 

(d)  Parts  of  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks.— Total,  $2,339:  United  States,  $1,846;  United  King- 
dom, $253;  Canada,  $240 

(e)  Railway  Rolling  Stock. — Total,  $742,  from  the  United  States. 
(/)  Tractors. — Total,  4  in  number  ($7,552),  from  the  United  States. 

(g)  Tractor  Parts.— -Total,  $4,517:  United  States,  $4,469. 

(h)  Other  Kinds  of  Carriages,  etc.,  and  Parts. — Total,  $436:  United  States,  $411. 

(i)  Tires.— Total,  $1,727:  Canada,  $1,103;  United  Kingdom,  $419;  United  States,  $205. 
Cattle  and  Other  Animal  Food:  (a)  Oats.— Total,  122,729  pounds  ($1,750) :  Canada.  69.869 

pounds  ($917);  United  States,  27,492  pounds  ($430);  United  Kingdom,  25,368  pounds  ($403) . 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  113,113  pounds  ($2,233) :  United  States,  65,313  pounds  ($1.222) ; 
Canada,  46,700  pounds  ($993). 

Cement  and  Lime.— Total,  6,513  barrels  ($15,558) :  United  Kingdom,  4.S12  barrels  ($11- 
234);  Canada,  1,325  barrels  ($3,726);  United  States,  376  barrels  ($598). 

C/ieese.— Total,  96,687  pounds  ($12,336) :  Canada,  66.583  pounds  ($7,873) ;  United  States, 
16,368  pounds  ($2,294);  Holland,  12,996  pounds  ($2,041). 

Chemicals,  viz,  Calcium  Carbide.— Total,  8,244  pounds  ($556) :  Canada.  4,640  pounds 
($335);  United  States,  2,980  pounds  ($194). 

Chinaware,  Earthenware,  and  Pottery. — Total,  $3,885:  United  Kingdom.  $1,658;  Ger- 
many, $1,289;  United  States,  $427. 
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Churches:  Articles  for  Use  in  Building,  Decorating,  and  Repairing.— -Total,  SI, 146: 
United  States,  $924;  United  Kingdom,  S222. 

Clocks,  Watches  and  Parts  Thereof '.—Total,  $2,204:  Switzerland,  $479;  United  Kingdom, 
$466;  United  States,  $411;   Germany,  $301;  Italy,  $195;  Canada,  $152. 

Coal  and  Coke.— Total,  136^  long  tons  ($1,575):  United  States,  1S2|  tons  ($1,411); 
United  Kingdom,  4  tons  ($164). 

Cocoa,  Prepared,  not  including  Sweetmeats. — Total,  16,024  pounds  ($2,631)  :  United 
Kingdom,  11,178  pounds  ($2,180);  United  States,  4,566  pounds  ($428). 

Coffee:  (a)  flaw.— Total,  7,589  pounds  ($694):  United  States,  2,205  pounds  ($226); 
remainder  from  Honduras,  Jamaica,  and  Guatemala  in  about  equal  quantities. 

(b)  Prepared.— Total,  43,166  pounds  ($6,704):  United  States,  42,119  pounds  ($6,529). 

Confectionery.— -Total,  $12,684:  United  Kingdom,  $8,247;  United  States,  $4,051;  Hon- 
duras, $130;   Canada,  $104. 

Cordage,  Rope,  and  Twine. — Total,  6,871:  United  Kingdom,  $4,394;  United  States, 
$2,068;  Mexico,  $409. 

Cotton  and  Silk  Piece-goods. — Total,  $112,153:  United  States,  $48,781;  United  Kingdom, 
$38,853;  Japan,  $17,666;  France,  $3,032;  Guatemala,  $3,235. 

Cutlery.— Total,  $3,161 :  United  Kingdom,  $1,353;  Germany,  $1,108;  United  States,  $564; 
Canada,  $136. 

Electrical  Apparatus:  (a)  Radio.— Total,  $5,940:  United  States,  $5,625;  United  King- 
dom, $268. 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  $4,451:  United  States,  $3,812;  United  Kingdom,  $629. 

Fish:  (a)  Dried  and/or  Salted,  Smoked  or  Pickled.— Total,  25,718  pounds  ($1,440) :  Nor- 
way, 11,250  pounds  ($570) ;  Canada,  7,570  pounds  ($437) ;  United  States,  6,295  pounds  ($407)  ; 
small  remainder  from  United  Kingdom  and  Mexico. 

(6)  Preserved  in  Tins  or  Bottles.— Total,  $3,715:  United  States,  $1,323;  Canada,  $949; 
Norway,  $556. 

Fruits:  (a)  Dried.— Total,  $1,846:  United  States,  $1,335;   Greece,  $470. 
(6)  Fresh.— Total,  $2,886:  United  States,  $2,873. 

(c)  Preserved  in  Tins  or  Bottles. — Total,  $2,049  :  United  States,  $1,513;  United  Kingdom, 
$301;  Canada,  $211. 

Glass  and  Glassware:  (a)  Bottles  and  Lamp  Chimneys. — Total,  $1,531:  United  States, 
$939;   Germany,  $467;   United  Kingdom,  $85;  Canada,  $40.  , 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  $4,026:  Belgium,  $1,411;  Germany,  $914;  United  Kingdom, 
$810;  United  States,  $760. 

Grain:  (a)  Rice.— Total,  20,341  cwt.  of  112  pounds  ($35,004):  United  Kingdom,  8,203 
cwt.  ($14,789);  Burma,  8,545  cwt.  ($13,263);  India,  3,060  cwt.  ($5,824). 

(b)  Flour,  Wheaten.— Total,  28,277  bags  of  1%  pounds  ($106,208) :  Canada,  19,421  bags 
($75,241);  United  Kingdom,  8,371  bags  ($28,422);  United  States,  485  bags  ($2,545). 

(c)  Beans  and  Peas  in  Sacks  or  Barrels.— -Total,  816,452  pounds  ($23,683) :  United  States, 
606,301  pounds  ($17,466) ;  Chile,  167,900  pounds  ($5,269) ;  United  Kingdom,  24,811  pounds 
($527);.  Mexico,  12,640  pounds  ($248);   Canada,  3,396  pounds  ($131). 

(d)  Farinaceous  Prevarations. — Total,  $6,636:  United  States,  $4,719;  United  Kingdom, 
$1,703;  Canada,  $192. 

Grease,  Lubricating. — Total,  10,790  pounds  ($1,098) :  from  Mexico,  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery  .—Total,  $35,243:  United  Kingdom,  $19,036;  United  States, 
$9,210;  Germany,  $1,720;  Canada,  $1,551 ;  France,  $1,190. 

Hardware:  (a)  Aluminiumware . — Total,  $222:  United  States,  $200;   Germany,  $22. 

(6)  Enamelware.— Total,  $2,531 :  Germany,  $832;  United  Kingdom,  $792;  United  Staites, 
$790. 

,  (c)  Cash  Registers;  Casket  Hardware;  House,  Office,  and  Store  Furniture  of  Iron  or 
Other  Metal— Total,  $7,498:  United  States,  $4,058;  United  Kingdom,  $2,297;  Canada.  $501 ; 
Germany,  $378. 

id)  Typewriters.— -Total,  18  in  number  ($643):  Canada,  9  ($342);  United  States,  7 
($234). 

(e)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  $27,S05:  United  States,  $12,928;  United  Kin-Mom.  $10,878; 
Canada,  $2,264;  Germany,  $1,116. 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Bonnets.— -Total,  $13,759:  United  Kingdom,  $8,024;  United  States, 
$4,090;  Italy,  $464;  Germany,  S456. 

Hay  and  Chaff '.—Total,  34,524  pounds  ($294):   Caniada,  23,578  pounds  ($150);  United 
States,  10,946  pounds  ($144). 
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Implements  and  Tools:  (a)  Agricultural. — Total,  $990:  United  Kingdom.  $477;  United 
Suites.  $422;   Canada,  $85. 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  $8,036:  United  Kingdom,  $3,314;  United  States,  $2,847;  Can- 
ada, $1,659;  small  remainder  from  Germany  and  Sweden. 

India-rubber  Manufactures.— Total,  $1,682:  United  States,  $683;  Canada,  $659;  United 
Kingdom,  $215. 

Jams  and  Jellies.— Total,  $2,129:  United  Kingdom,  $2,094;  United  States,  $35. 

Lamps  and  Lampware.— -Total,  $3,363:  United  States,  $1,8S4;  United  Kingdom,  $1,043; 
Germany,  $389;  Canada,  $47. 

Lard  and  its  Substitutes.— Total,  435,642  pounds  ($28,668):  United  States.  329,794  pounds 
($21,041);  United  Kingdom,  99,860  pounds  ($7,200);  Norway,  4,723  pounds  ($314);  Canada, 

I,  265  pounds  ($113). 

Leatht  r. — Total,  3,555  pounds  ($813),  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Ecuador,  and  the  United 
States. 

Leather  Manufactures.— Total,  $922:  United  States,  $713;  Germany,  $83;  United  King- 
dom, $79;  Canada,  $42.   These  imports  do  not  include  boots,  shoes,  saddlery  and  harness. 

Linen  Piece-goods. — Total,  $360,  from  United  Kingdom,  Irish  Free  State,  and  United 
States. 

Machinery,  including  Accessories :  (a)  Agricultural. — Total,  $108,  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Electric  Lighting.— Total,  $7,396:  United  States,  $3,786;  United  Kingdom,  $3,454; 
Germany,  $156. 

(c)  Marine.— Total,  $16,852:  Sweden,  $6,991;  United  States,  $6,538;  United  Kingdom, 
$3,323. 

(d)  Sawmill— Total,  $22,783:  United  States,  $22,024;  United  Kingdom,  $641;  Canada, 
$118. 

(e)  Sewing  Machines.— Total,  $1,827:   United  States,  $1,638;  United  Kingdom.  $164. 
(/)  Other   Industrial   and   Manufacturing   Machinery. — Total,  $13,550:    United  Stares. 

$9,841;  United  Kingdom,  $3,102;   Mexico,  $389;  Germany,  $218. 

Manures  and  Insecticides.— Total,  $4,494:  United  States,  $2,618;  United  Kingdom.  $1.309 ; 
Germany,  $362. 

Meats:  (a)  Fresh.— Total,  4,112  pounds  ($775):  Canada,  3,974  pounds  ($75S)  ;  United 
States,  138  pounds  ($17). 

(b)  Beef  in  Barrels.— Total,  682  barrels  ($10,784)  :  United  Kingdom,  341  barrels  ($5,641); 
Canada,  277  barrels  ($4,301);  United  States,  52  barrels  ($717);  Argentina,  12  barrels  ($125). 

(c)  Mess  Pork  in  Barrels.— Total,  286  barrels  ($4,910)  :  United  States.  282  barrels 
($4,845);  Canada,  4  barrels  ($65). 

(d)  Pork,  Other,  in  Barrels.— Total,  1,553  barrels  ($21,050)  :  United  States,  1.201  barrels 
($16,201);  Canada,  347  barrels  ($4,762);  United  Kingdom,  5  barrels  ($87). 

(e)  Meat,  Preserved,  in  Tins  or  Bottles.— Total,  $12,422:  United  States,  $7,226:  Argen- 
tina, $2,710;  United  Kingdom,  $1,095;  Denmark,  $581;  Uruguay,  $511;   Canada.  $236. 

(/)  Smoked  and  Cured,  including  Bacon  and  Ham. — Total,  134,473  pounds  ($16,326): 
United  States,  104,152  pounds  ($12,303) ;  Canada,  27,264  pounds  ($3,550)  ;  United  Kingdom. 
2,868  pounds  ($437). 

Medicines  and  Drugs  (chiefly  Patent  and  Proprietary). — Total,  $35,649:  United  States. 
$21,277;  United  Kingdom,  $8,557;   Canada,  $4,175. 

Metals:  (a)  Barbed  Wire,  Hog  Fencing  and  Staples  therefor. — Total.  $1,599:  United 
States,  $682;  Canada,  $551;  United  Kingdom,  $366. 

(b)  Copper  Sheets  and  Rods.— Total,  $1,116:  United  Kingdom,  $828;  Germany.  $265; 
United  States,  $23. 

(c)  Iron  and  Steel  Bars  and  Rods.— Total,  $1,175:  United  Kingdom.  $S52;  Canada.  $178; 
Belgium,  $145. 

(d)  Iron  and  Steel  Nails,  Spikes,  Rivets,  Clinchers,  Wire,  Woven  Wire  F( ■.ncing.  and  Mi  tal 
Gates.— -Total,  $6,407:  Canada,  $4,284;  United  Kingdom,  $1,710;  United  States.  $405;  Ger- 
many, $8. 

(e)  Iron  Roofing,  Guttering  and  Down  Pipes. — Total,  $15,540  :  United  Kingdom.  $14,993; 
United  States,  $544. 

Milk,  Preserved,  Unskimmed:  (a)  Sweetened.— Total,  20,624  cases  ($59,081):  Holland. 

II,  152  oases  ($26,047);  Canada,  6,208  cases  ($24,525;  Denmark,  2.810  cases  ($6,603^:  United 
States,  409  cases  ($1,783). 

(b)  Unsweetened.— -Total,  $13,044:  Holland,  $5,851;  Norway,  $2,421;  Denmark,  $2,035; 
Canada,  $1,912;  United  States,  $719. 

(c)  Powdered.— Total,  6,061  pounds  ($1,973):  Canada,  5,120  pounds  ($1,558);  United 
States,  681  pounds  ($282);  small  remainder  from  Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

(d)  Other  Preparations  of  Milk.— Total,  $255:  United  States,  $225;  Switzerland.  $30. 
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Musical  Instruments:  (a)  Pianos  and  Organs. — Total,  12  in  number  ($1,203):  United 
States,  10  ($592);  United  Kingdom,  2  ($611). 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  2,583:  United  Stales,  $1,856;  United  Kingdom,  $492;  Ger- 
many, $179. 

Oils:  (a)  Diesel  Oil— Total,  222,322  gallons  ($20,864):  United  States,  102.300  gallons 
($7.162) ;  Canada,  55,728  gallons  ($6,688) ;  United  Kingdom.  54,852  gallons  ($6,347) ;  Mexico, 
9,442  gallons  ($687) . 

(b)  Gasolene.— Total,  217,936  gallons  ($24,582):  Mexico,  146,101  gallons  ($16,967); 
United  States,  125,677  gallons  ($17,899). 

(c)  Kerosene.— Total,  206,935  gallons  ($27,582):  United  States,  111.304  gallons  ($15,091); 
Mexico,  95,631  gallons  ($12,491). 

(d)  Lubricating.— -Total,  28,062  gallons  ($10.867) :  Mexico,  15.289  gallons  ($3,800) ; 
United  States,  8,082  gallons  ($4,977);  United  Kingdom,  4,213  gallons  ($1,947). 

Oilcloth  and  Linoleum.— Total,  $643:  United  States,  $514;  United  Kingdom,  $129. 

Painters'  Colours  and  Materials.— Total,  $29,496:  United  Kingdom,  $23,010;  United 
States,  $5,016;  Canada,  $749;   Holland,  $576;   Mexico,  $145. 

Paper  Manufactures :  (a)  Newsprint. — Total,  $1,232:  Germany,  $277;  United  States, 
$275;  United  Kingdom,  $253;  Norway,  $173;  Sweden,  $150. 

(b)  Playing  Cards.— -Total,  956  packs  ($171):  United  Kingdom,  824  packs  ($150); 
remainder  from  Denmark,  the  United  States,  and  Holland. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  $12,793:  United  States,  $5,701;  Canada,  $2,784;  United  King- 
dom, $2,192;  German}',  $824.  Bags  and  wrapping  paper  were  considerable  items  of  this 
category. 

Perfumery:  (a)  Liquid.— Total,  $4,277:  United  States,  $1,379;   France,  $1,290. 
(b)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  $9,865:  United  States,  $6,269;  United  Kingdom,  $1,608;  France, 
$987;   Canada,  $522. 

Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments. — Total,  $2,694:  United  Kingdom,  $1,160;  United  States, 
$1,117;  Italy,  $311;  Canada,  $54. 

Plants,  Seeds,  and  Bulbs.— -Total,  $1,195:  United  States,  $1,145. 

Plated  Ware.— Total,  $482:  United  States,  $274;  United  Kingdom,  $186. 

Provisions,  Unenumerated.— Total,  $18,502:  United  States,  $11,361;  Canada,  $5,014; 
Jamaica,  $1,283. 

Saddlery  and  Harness.— -Total,  $619:  United  Kingdom,  $356;  United  States,  $263. 

Salt,  Common.— Total,  1,023,456  pounds  ($7,543) :  United  Kingdom,  723,408  pounds  ($5,- 
057);  United  States,  300,048  pounds  ($2,486). 

Ship  Chandlery.— Total,  $5,198:  Canada,  $2,210;  United  Kingdom,  $2,076;  United  States, 
$912. 

Soap:  (a)  Common.— -Total,  975,822  pounds  ($35,073):  United  States,  771,991  pounds 
($26,326) ;  United  Kingdom,  155,837  pounds  ($5,014) ;  Guatemala,  35,944  pounds  ($3,370) ; 
Holland,  12,000  pounds  ($347). 

(6)  Perfumed  and  Medicated.— -Total,  $4,187:  United  Kingdom,  $1,898;  United  States, 
$1,777;   Palestine,  $235;  Canada,  $171. 

Spirits:  (a)  Alcohol— Total,  3,343  gallons  ($1,985),  mostly  from  Holland. 

(b)  Brandy.— Total,  517  gallons  ($2,680),  mostly  from  France. 

(c)  Cordials  and  Liqueurs. — Total,  38  gallons  ($180),  mostly  from  France. 

(d)  Gin. — Total,  748  gallons  ($1,744),  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland, 
(c)  Rum.— Total,  116  gallons  ($388),  mostly  from  Cuba. 

(/)  Whisky.— Total,  37,259  gallons  ($117,675):  Canada,  31,371  gallons  ($95,052);  United 
Kingdom,  5,888  gallons  ($22,623). 

Stationery.— Total,  $9,336:  United  Kingdom,  $4,745;  United  States,  $3,008;  Canada. 
$1,324. 

Sugar,  Refined.— Total,  2,263,213  pounds  ($39,223):  Canada,  1,698.135  pounds  ($31,167); 
United  Kingdom,  553,179  pounds  ($7,802);   United  States,  11,900  pounds  ($254). 

Unrefined  sugar  and  molasses  were  imported  from  various  countries  in  the  total  respec- 
tive values  of  $480  and  $71. 

Tea:—  Total,  40.407  pounds  ($14,721):  United  Kingdom.  18.933  pounds  ($6,482)  ;  (Yvlon. 
15,080  pounds  ($5,766);  Canada,  3,886  pounds  ($1,591);  India .  2,300  pounds  ($817);  United 
States,  208  pounds  ($62). 

Tobacco:  (a)  Leaf.— Total,  77,123  pounds  ($15,207):  United  St  iles.  77.01!)  pounds  ($15,- 
271);  Jamaica,  104  pounds  ($26). 

(b)  Cigars. — Total,  61,584  in  number  ($954),  chiefly  from  Jamaica,  Guatemala,  and 
Mexico. 
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(c)  Cigarettes,— Total,  3,360  pounds  ($8,877):  United  States,  2,436  pounds  (S6  037)- 
United  Kingdom,  924  pounds  ($2,840). 

(</)  Other  Kinds  of  Tobacco  (Manufactured). — Total,  667  pounds  ($514):  United  States, 
331  pounds  ($203);  United  Kingdom,  209  pounds  ($264);  Canada,  120  pounds  ($42); 
Jamaica.  7  pounds  ($5). 

ts  and  Games.— Total,  $7,138:  United  Kingdom,  $3,034;  United  States,  $2,131i;  Ger- 
many, $1,580. 

Vats  and  Tanks.— Total,  $9,833  :  United  States,  $7,319;  United  Kingdom,  $2,199;  Canada, 
$315. 

Vegetables,  Fresh:  (a)  Onions.— Total,  227,785  pounds  ($4,478):  United  States,  97,965 
pounds  ($2,286);  Canada,  76,075  pounds  ($890);  Holland,  29,620  pounds  ($750);  Egypt, 
22,250  pounds  ($504);   United  Kingdom,  1,875  pounds  ($48). 

(b)  Potatoes.— Total,  313,960  pounds  ($5,890):  Canada,  164,055  pounds  ($2,940);  United 
States,  59,720  pounds  ($1,524) ;  Holland,  59,100  pounds  ($995);  United  Kingdom,  27,685  pounds 
(^o'.iO)  :  small  remainder  from  Irish  Free  State  and  Mexico. 

(c)  Other  Kinds  of  Fresh  Vegetables.— -Total,  22,190  pounds  ($939):  United  States, 
19,702  pounds  ($818) ;  small  remainder  from  Holland  and  Mexico. 

Vegetables,  Preserved  in  Tins  or  Bottles. — Total,  $5,160:  United  States,  $2,555;  United 
Kingdom,  $935;  Spain,  $506. 

Wire  Gauze  for  Screening.— Total,  $675:  United  Kingdom,  $288;  United  States,  $227; 
Canada,  $110. 

Wood  and  Timber,  Unmanufactured:  (a)  Dressed  Lumber. — Total,  2,525.805  superficial 
feet  ($72.775) :  United  States,  1,515,493  feet  ($55,642) ;  Canada,  520.625  feet  ($17,133) . 

(b)  Rough  Lumber.— -Total,  187,190  superficial  feet  ($7,067),  from  the  United  States. 
Besides  these  imports,  81  cedar  logs  were  brought  from  Mexico  valued  at  $3,600. 

Wood  and  Timber,  Manufactured:  (a)  House,  Office,  Cabinet,  or  Store  Furniture. — Total, 
$2,286:   Canada,  $926;  United  States,  $422:  United  Kingdom,  $220;   Germany,  $215. 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  $10,767:  United  States,  $7,576;  United  Kingdom,  $2,776; 
Canada,  $129. 

Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactures.— Total,  $4,155:  United  Kingdom,  $3,938;  United  State?. 
$217. 

II 

Exports 

Domestic  exports  in  1933  totalled  $434,110  in  value*,  and  other  exports 
$607,985,  making  a  total  of  $1,042,095,  which  was  $405,389  less  than  in  1932. 
In  that  year  domestic  exports  totalled  $297,580,  and  re-exports  $1,149,904.  Of 
total  exports  in  1933,  the  United  States  took  $377,742  (36-25  per  cent) ;  British 
countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  $354,276  (33-99  per  cent) ; 
Canada,  $126,925  (12-18  per  cent);  the  United  Kingdom,  $86,642  (8-31  per 
cent) ;  and  other  countries,  $96,510  (9-27  per  cent).  Of  domestic  exports  during 
1933  the  United  States  took  $193,464  (44-70  per  cent) ;  Canada,  $126,622  (29-24 
per  cent) ;  the  United  Kingdom,  $81,404  (18-68  per  cent) ;  other  British  coun- 
tries, $12,158  (2-77  per  cent) ;  and  other  countries,  $20,462  (4-61  per  cent). 

The  chief  items  of  domestic  export  were  chicle  gum,  cocoanuts,  copra,  timber, 
bananas,  grapefruit,  and  plantains.  Chicle  gum  alone  accounted  for  $210,013 
of  the  domestic  exports,  which  totalled  $434,110.  Shipments  to  Canada  of  chicle 
gum  produced  in  British  Honduras  totalled  405,888  pounds  valued  at  $120,701. 
The  only  other  exports  to  Canada  of  any  importance  were  1,852  cases  of  grape- 
fruit ($4,905)  and  345  cases  of  oranges  ($817).  Total  exports  of  grapefruit  were 
5,094  cases  ($13,462),  and  of  oranges,  749  cases  ($1,185),  the  best  customer  for 
the  former  being  the  United  Kingdom  and,  for  the  latter,  Canada.  Shipments 
of  grapefruit  were  almost  double  those  of  1932,  but  exports  of  mahogany  timber 
declined  considerably.    The  grapefruit  industry  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

Re-exports  totalled  $607,985  in  1933;  in  1932  the  "total  was  $1,149,904;  in 
1931,  $2,310,365;  in  1930,  $3,132,819;  and  in  1929,  $2,951,666.  The  decline  is 
due  to  the  much  smaller  quantities  of  spirits  now  being  imported  for  reshipment. 
Of  the  re-exports  in  1933,  whisky  represented  a  value  of  $320,420. 

Shipping  tonnage,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  was  substantially  less  in  1933 
than  in  1932. 


Values  of  exports  are  f.o.b..  exclusive  of  export  duty. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  FAIR  IN  SINGAPORE 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade)  Commissioner 

Singapore,  May  14,  1934.— The  British  Trade  Fair  (May  4  to  12)  was  the 
mosl  successful  effort  of  its  kind  that  has  been  held  in  Singapore  in  recent  years, 
the  attendance  during  the  eight  days  being  estimated  at  about  120,000.  The 
fair  was  hold  in  a  permanent  amusement  park  which  provides  ample  space  for 
exhibitors. 

Over  sixty  exhibitors  took  part  in  this  year's  fair.  The  majority  of  the  dis- 
plays were  of  United  Kingdom  products,  including  piece-goods,  engineering 
lines,  office  appliances,  motor  cars,  beer,  soaps,  cigarettes,  and  a  miscellaneous 
range  of  canned,  bottled,  and  packaged  food  products.  Some  Australian  canned 
goods  and  wines  were  displayed,  but  not  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Singapore  was  not  opened 
until  March,  and  this  naturally  restricted  Canadian  participation  in  the  event. 
A  supply  of  posters  and  general  display  material  obtained  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Exhibition  Commissioner  in  London  was  used  to  good  effect  in 
arranging  the  stalls  occupied  by  local  importers  holding  agencies  for  Canadian 
firms.  With  the  assistance  given  by  this  office,  local  importers  were  able  to 
feature  such  Canadian  products  as  canned  goods,  milk,  wallboard,  sardines, 
chocolates,  and  flour. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  British  Malayan  market  should  give  serious 
thought  to  arranging  displays  of  their  products  in  future  British  Trade  Fairs  in 
this  country.  They  provide  excellent  media  for  making  products  known  not 
only  to  European  residents,  but  also  to  the  Chinese,  Malay,  and  other  Asiatics 
who  attend  in  large  numbers.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  rental  of  a  space  and 
electricity  and  water  are  also  supplied  free.  The  only  expenses  are  the  fitting 
up  of  the  stall  and  the  provision  of  attendants.  Exporters  who  have  local  repre- 
sentatives should  get  in  touch  with  them  direct,  sending  copies  of  their  letters  to 
the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  so  that  he  may  lend  such  assistance  as  may  be 
required.  Firms  who  have  no  representatives  in  this  territory,  but  who  would 
like  to  make  an  attempt  to  enter  the  market  and  to  use  the  Trade  Fair  as  a 
means  of  advertising,  should  get  in  touch  with  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
If  the  product  is  saleable,  a  local  representative  may  be  appointed  who  can  take 
care  of  the  details  of  arranging  an  exhibit. 

In  view  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  Singapore  and  Canada,  it  is  necessary  to  make  such  arrangements  well 
in  advance.  It  would  therefore  be  quite  in  order  for  interested  Canadian 
exporters  to  begin  making  their  plans  now  for  the  fair  which  will  probably  be 
held  in  May,  1935. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  who  has  been  transferred  from  Bristol,  England,  to  New  York 
City;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan; 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Milan,  Italy.    Subjoined  are'  their  itineraries  as  at 

present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Cole 


Ottawa 


July  24 


Winnipeg 
Calgary. . 


July  27 
July  31 
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Mr.  Fraser 

Chatham  and  London .  .  ..     July  3  Hamilton  July  5  to  7 

Ingersoll,     Woodstock     and  Kitchener  July  9  and  10 

Brantford  July  4  Toronto  July  11  to  Aug.  1 

Mr.  Grew 

Vancouver  and  Victoria   ..June  20  to  July  4  Winnipeg  July  9  and  10 

Calgary  July  6  Ottawa  July  12 

Mr.  Muddiman 

Montreal  June  29  to  July  13  Saint  John  July  20 

Halifax  July  16  to  18        Quebec  July  23  to  28 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other 
cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


DANISH  GRAIN  MARKET 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Danish  krone  equals  Can.  $0-268  at  par;   one  metric  ton  (1,000  kilos)  equals 
2,204-6  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Oslo,  May  28,  1934.— Until  April  6,  1933,  Denmark  was  the  last  completely 
open  grain  market  in  Europe;  in  that  country  flour  and  grains  had  always  been 
free  of  duty.  On  that  date  a  quota  was  put  into  effect  applying  to  both  grains 
and  feeding  stuffs.  Until  the  early  autumn  the  quota  ratio,  based  on  imports 
of  1932,  was  fixed  for  successive  periods  at  75  per  cent.  For  November  the 
quota  was  fixed  at  66  per  cent,  but  this  ruling  was  quickly  followed  by  a  law  of 
December  13,  which  definitely  placed  Denmark  in  the  category  of  a  closed 
market.  Under  this  law  a  tax,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
was  to  be  levied  on  imported  grains  and  grain  products,  a<<  well  as  on  cakes  for 
feeding  stuffs.  In  order  to  understand  such  a  momentous  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  Danish  Government,  a  brief  history  of  the  past  few  years  might  be  in 
order. 

POSITION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Since  the  early  eighties  Denmark  has  been  to  a  very  large  extent  dependent 
upon  the  United  Kingdom  for  its  economic  livelihood.  With  the  closing  of  the  Ger- 
man market  for  cattle  and  hogs,  following  the  great  inflow  of  grain  and  feeding 
stuffs  from  the  New  World,  which  had  forced  Danish  farmers  into  cattle  and 
hog  raising,  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  market  towards  which  Denmark 
turned.  As  a  result  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bacon,  butter  and  egg  industries.  The  great  expansion  that  took 
place  in  intensive  and  scientific  agriculture  naturally  had  its  favourable  reper- 
cussions upon  general  industry,  which  also  made  fairly  rapid  strides  during  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  present  century. 

The  world  depression  did  not  make  itself  felt  seriously  in  Denmark  until 
the  latter  half  of  1930;  although  there  were  serious  falls  in  prices  of  grain 
and  feeding  stuffs  on  the  world  markets,  Danish  prices  remained  fairly  satis- 
factory during  the  earlier  pari  of  that  year,  principally  owing  to  the  great 
stability  of  the  United  Kingdom  market.  Subsequent  important  recessions  in 
bacon,  butter,  and  egg  prices,  however,  caused  the  Danish  farmers  to  begin  a 
drive  for  increased  output  in  order  that  returns,  which  a  smaller  production  had 
earlier  brought  to  them,  might   be  maintained.    This  action  had  disastrous 
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results,  since  prices  continued  to  fall  until  the  end  of  1932,  and  it  was  only  the 
introduction  of  import  quotas  on  bacon  by  the  United  Kingdom  that  started  an 
upward  movement  in  prices,  and  these  at  the  present  time  are  better  than  they 
have  been  for  the  past  three  years. 

During  the  period  of  expansion,  however — that  is  to  say,  since  the  serious 
financial  difficulties  in  Denmark  of  1925 — Danish  farmers  have  endeavoured  to 
increase  their  land  holdings  and  (particularly  in  South  Jutland)  with  the  fall  in 
agricultural  prices,  were  unable  subsequently  to  meet  the  debts  which  these 
increased  holdings  entailed.  Within  the  past  two  years  the  Danish  Government 
has  introduced  many  measures  designed  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  agricultur- 
ists. During  the  period  of  expansion,  mortgage  loans  and  rural  credit  schemes 
viae  considered  good  security  holdings,  as  farmers  were  obtaining  excellent 
returns  generally  for  their  produce.  With  the  decline  in  prices,  followed  later 
by  a  curtailment  of  production,  farmers  during  the  past  two  years  have  found 
themselves  in  a  precarious  position.  The  curtailment  in  bacon  at  present 
amounts  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  1930  production  figure,  which,  however,  has 
been  compensated  for  by  increased  prices  with  respect  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

For  some  time  the  larger  landowners,  who  had  sufficient  ground  upon  which 
to  grow  grains  for  both  milling  and  cattle  feed,  had  been  agitating  for  an  import 
duty  on  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  farmers  have  been  expending 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  increase  in  prices  which  such  import  duties  would 
presage.  Their  particular  concern  was  to  prevent  the  increase  of  prices  of  feed 
grains,  as  upon  these,  in  view  of  the  market  conditions  for  bacon,  butter  and 
eggs,  their  livelihood  depended. 

The  position  of  Denmark,  in  view  of  her  commercial  relationship  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  both  prior  to  and  following  the  Anglo-Danish  Treaty,  made  it 
necessary  to  curtail  the  purchases  abroad  of  foreign  feeding  stuffs.  In  the 
spring  of  1933  these  feeding  stuffs  were  being  offered  to  Danish  live  stock  pro- 
ducers at  prices  which  threatened  the  foreign  exchange  position  and  which  the 
few  domestic  producers  were  unable  to  meet.  These  factors,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  import  quotas  by  the  United  Kingdom,  gave  rise  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Valuta  Control  system  to  include  grain. 


IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN  AND  GRAIN  PRODUCTS 

The  following  statistics  of  imports  of  grains  and  grain  products  during 
recent  years  indicate  the  importance  of  the  Danish  market  for  the  most  impor- 
tant commodities  in  this  group: — 

Jan.-April, 

1930           1931           1932           1933  1934 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Wheat                                 146.098       397.080       296.353       299.415  69.078 

Rye                                     329.389       265,162       240.877       286.937  51,647 

Wheat  flour                          71,222         67,999         43,894         35,912  4,919 

1930           1931  1932 

Wheat —                                                                  Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Germany                                                          39.320       150.076  124.914 

Russia                                                               9,953         86,346  2.753 

British  North  America   12,397  14.938   

Canada    50,480 

United  States                                                   38.854         37.819  30.041 

Argentina                                                        23.108         38.711  56.535 

Holland                                                             1.265         11,416  15.229 

Roumania                                                                         35.210  5.796 

Rye- 
Germany                                                        213.132         51.781  103.943 

Russia                                                              65.873       135.684  40.089 

Poland  and  Danzig                                          26.716         20.543  42.026 

Holland                                                             2.060         11.474  6.109 

British  North  America   1.149  5,135   

United  States                                                    8.888         15.541  17.851 

Argentina                                                          5.811         11.171  17.041 

Canada   10,856 
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1930 

1931 

1932 

Wheat  flour — 

Figures 

in  Metric  Tons 

....  133 

1.488 

17.942 

779 

2,936 

British  Xorth  America  

  12.869 

14,154 

9,170 
12.032 

....  51.530 

43.312 

....  1,133 

1.264 

96 

.  .   .  .  2,655 

2.544 

601 

....  1,881 

176 

113 

....  617 

3.525 

871 

The  Danish  crops  of  rye  and  wheat  for  the  years  1930,  1931  and  1932  were: 

1930  1931  1932 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 
278.000       273.600  299,300 
254,700       213,500  221,900 

DANISH   FLOUR   MILLING  ACTIVITY 

The  slogan  "  Buy  Danish/'  together  with  a  restricted  flour  import  during 
the  past  year,  has  greatly  benefited  the  Danish  milling  industry.  Day-and- 
night  operations  over  periods  of  months  have  been  a  regular  routine  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  larger  mills.  The  cheapened  price  of  imported  wheat  during  the 
past  three  years  has  affected  greatly  both  the  volume  of  the  flour  imports  as 
well  as  that  of  the  local  milling.  In  recent  months  the  demand  for  better  types 
of  Danish  flour  has  increased,  carrying  prices  upward  by  as  much  as  4  kroner 
per  kilo.  This  quickening  of  demand  for  better  Danish  flour  has,  on  the 
imports  of  wheat,  had  the  natural  effect  of  making  for  a  larger  percentage  of 
better  grades,  and  as  the  Canadian  varieties  are  recognized  in  Denmark  as 
of  the  highest  quality,  the  demand  for  Canadian  wheat  during  recent  months 
has  been  strong. 

AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION 

The  position  of  the  agricultural  community  was  the  subject  of  investigation 
during  the  summer  of  1933,  and  early  in  the  autumn,  legislation  was  prepared 
covering  the  various  fields  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  relief.  Owing  to 
the  complexity  of  the  political  situation  in  Denmark,  legislation  was  not  pre- 
sented when  the  Rigsdag  met  in  September,  and  it  was  not  until  December  13 
that  a  plan  of  relief,  to  be  extended  to  producers  of  grain,  butter,  hogs  and 
cattle,  reduction  of  interest  rates  on  land  mortgages,  etc.,  was  evolved,  which 
was  acceptable  to  all  the  political  parties.  Provision  was  made  for  the  levying 
of  a  price-equalizing  tax  on  grain  and  flour;  the  raising  of  the  prices  on  imported 
grain;  doubling  the  slaughterhouse  tax;  fixation  of  a  minimum  price  for  butter; 
a  tax  on  the  retail  price  of  margarine;  extension  of  unemployment  relief  until 
May  1;  distribution  of  meat  and  margarine  to  the  unemployed;  a  further 
grant  to  the  municipalities  for  the  alleviation  of  unemployment;  and  an  increase 
in  direct  state  taxation  of  10  per  cent. 

Under  this  emergency  legislation  the  price-equalizing  taxes  on  imported 
grain,  including  wheat,  rye,  and  wheat  flour,  were  set  at  3-30  kroner  per  100 
kilos  for  the  former  two  and  5-28  kroner  for  the  latter  commodity.  These 
taxes  were  expected  to  produce  a  revenue  of  10,000,000  kroner,  while  the  butter 
tax  was  expected  to  yield  7,000,000  kroner,  that  on  margarine  15,000,000  kroner, 
and  the  additional  direct  tax  37,000,000  kroner,  11,000,000  kroner  of  which 
was  earmarked  for  unemployment,  provided  that  the  municipalities  supply 
one-third  of  the  total  requirements. 

It  was  expected  that  the  higher  prices  for  imported  grains,  following  the 
application  of  the  tax  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  quotas,  would  assist 
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the  Danish  farmer  to  increase  his  grain  sowings  and  to  decrease  the  foreign 
purchases  of  feeding  stuffs  which,  although  subject  to  the  Valuta  Control 
system  of  quotas,  have  still  entered  the  country  in  proportions  which  have 
caused  some  anxiety.  In  a  very  short  time  the  new  prices  for  grains  and  oil 
cake  were  in  a  more  reasonable  proportion  than  hitherto,  and,  while  the  latter 
commodity  has  been  entering  tax  free,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  as  previously 
mentioned,  has  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  on  cake  should  it  be  later  considered  too 
cheap  as  compared  with  grain. 

The  new  duty  on  rye,  which  in  view  of  the  large  quantities  of  cheap 
German  and  Polish  rye  which  has  been  finding  its  way  into  the  Danish  market, 
was  fixed  at  4.90  kroner  per  100  kilos,  is  comparatively  high,  and  this  cereal 
has  become  so  much  dearer  that  its  use  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  pigs  will  to  a 
great  extent  be  replaced  by  barley  and  maize.  At  the  same  time  it  is  antici- 
pated that  an  impetus  will  be  given  the  cultivation  of  rye. 

SUBSEQUENT  LEGISLATION 

During  the  first  three  months  that  the  law  of  December  13  was  in  effect 
a  considerable  measure  of  adjustment  was  found  to  be  necessary,  so  that  on 
April  23  new  regulations  were  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
considerably  changed  the  tax  on  all  grains  and  feeding  stuffs.  -All  unground 
grains  are  now  subject  to  a  tax  varying  from  3-10  kroner  per  100  kilos  for  wheat, 
barley,  and  maize,  3-30  kroner  for  oats  and  mixed  oats  and  barley,  to  4-80 
kroner  for  rye.  Malt  is  taxed  at  3-90  kroner.  All  products  of  wheat,  including 
flour,  are  taxed  at  4-45  kroner  per  100  kilos,  while  all  products  of  oats  and 
bailey  are  taxed  at  6-60  kroner  and  5-25  kroner  per  100  kilos  respectively. 
Rye  and  maize  products  are  taxed  at  8-16  kroner  and  5-25  kroner  per  100  kilos 
respectively.  With  respect  to  feeding  stuffs,  regulations  were  put  into  effect 
concerning  the  taxes  which  should  be  levied,  provision  for  which  was  made  in 
the  law  of  December  13.  These  taxes,  which  are  at  the  rate  of  3-10  kroner  per 
100  kilos,  embrace  a  number  of  articles  including  the  meals  of  tapioca,  peas, 
beans,  and  rice.  The  changes  in  the  taxes  from  those  announced  by  the  original 
regulations  under  the  law  of  December  13  were  mainly  due  to  the  changes  in  the 
market  prices  for  wheat,  rye,  oats,  etc.,  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  the  attempt 
to  keep  domestic  prices  steady  for  the  Danish  products. 

Further  regulations  were  also  enacted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
the  object  of  keeping  market  prices  steady  and  also  to  increase  the  domestic  use 
of  the  Danish  products  as  distinguished  from  foreign  grains  by  placing  export 
taxes  upon  certain  grains  and  grain  products.  Among  the  more  important 
are  included  malt,  rye  flour,  and  unmilled  grain.  Tire  Valuta  Control  office 
exercises  a  supervision  over  such  exports. 

INCREASE  IN  SWISS  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  June  8,  1934. — According  to  a  statement  recently  published  by 
the  Federal  Statistical  Bureau  in  Bern,  a  motor  vehicle  census  made  at  the  end 
of  1933  showed  an  increase  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  except  motor  cycles 
since  the  last  enumeration  was  made  two  years  previously. 

Comparative  figures  showing  the  different  classes  of  conveyances  in  opera- 
tion on  the  two  dates  are  as  follows: — 


End  of  End  of  Increase 

Class  of  Vehicle                           1931  1933  Number  Percentage 

Passenger  cars                                        63.945  66.310  2.365  3.7 

Motor  buses                                             1.161  1.273  112  9.6 

Trucks                                                    17.195  18.258  1.063  6.2 


Total   82,301  85,841  3.540  4.3 
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As  regards  motor  cycles,  the  number  of  these  decreased  by  15,443  from 
46.875  to  31,432,  a  drop  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  Swiss  automobile  population 
is  heaviest  in  the  Cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  which  between  them  account  for 
a  third  of  the  total. 

TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1933 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(£1  sterling  equals  £0-975  Egyptian:  £E) 
COMMON  METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Egypt  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country  and  its  industries  are  mainly 
occupied  in  transforming  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  such 
as  tanneries,  oil  and  soap-making  establishments,  sugar  refineries,  spinning  and 
weaving  mills.  The  country  possesses  no  coal  or  iron  deposits,  and  though  it 
produces  and  refines  petroleum  and  exports  manganese  ore,  it  has  no  metal- 
lurgical industry.  There  are  a  few  foundries  and  establishments  making 
structural  shapes,  but  there  are  no  blast  furnaces  or  rolling  mills. 

In  1933  imports  of  common  metals,  mostly  semi-manufactured  or  fully 
manufactured,  excluding  machinery,  were  valued  at  £E2,148,121  compared  with 
£E2,020,289  in  1932.    Supplies  are  almost  exclusively  from  European  countries. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Pig  Iron. — Imports  of  pig  iron  in  1933  totalled  2,229  metric  tons  only  valued 
at  £E6,657,  mainly  from  Belgium  and  India, 

Structural  Steel. — There  were  85,777  tons  of  iron  or  steel  bars,  beams,  and 
other  profiles  imported  in  1933,  valued  at  £E407,081,  of  which  Belgium  supplied 
70  per  cent. 

Rails. — There  were  13,130  tons  of  iron  rails,  fish-plates,  and  sleepers 
imported,  valued  at  £E74,890.  Belgium  supplied  9,458  tons  and  the  United 
Kingdom  2,862  tons. 

Wire. — Iron  and  steel  wire  imports  totalled  2,508  tons  valued  at  £E25,584. 
of  which  one-quarter  consisted  of  wire  coated  with  tin,  copper,  or  zinc. 

Netting  and  Gauze. — Imports  of  iron  or  steel  wire  netting  amounted  to  367 
metric  tons  valued  at  £E10,578,  chiefly  from  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany, 
while  210  tons  of  iron  wire  gauze  valued  at  £E11,622  were  imported,  mainly 
from  Germany  and  France. 

Wire  Nails. — Imports  of  wire  nails,  cramps,  rivets,  and  hooks  totalled  3,958 
metric  tons  valued  at  £E48,647. 

Imports  of  common  nails  amounted  to  314  tons  valued  at  £E8,163,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  small  sizes,  under  1  kilogram  per  1 ,000. 

Screws  and  Bolts. — Imports  of  screws,  bolts,  rivets,  eyebolts,  and  nuts 
totalled  2,743  metric  tons  valued  at  £E43,895,  Belgium  having  over  60  per  cent 
of  this  trade. 

Sheets. — Total  imports  of  iron  or  steel  sheets  in  1933  amounted  to  23,113 
metric  tons  valued  at  £K230,970,  of  which  59  per  cent  were  common,  13  per  cenl 
were  galvanized,  and  22  per  cent  were  tinned  or  coated  with  another  common 
metal.   Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report,  which  deals  with  the  trade  <>t"  Egypt  in  general  terms, 
was  published  in  No.  L583;  the  second,  on  the  market  for  foodstuffs^  beverages,  ami  tobacco, 

in  No.  1584:  tile  third,  en  minerals,  chemicals,  leather,  and  rubber  products,  in  No.  1 585 1  and 
the  fourth,  on  the  market  tor  wood  and  paper  and  textiles,  in  the  last   issue.  No.  l.'.Sii. 
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Pipes. — There  were  14,870  metric  tons  of  non-malleable  iron  pipes  imported 
valued  at  £E113,023,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Belgium. 
Fittings  amounted  to  £E8,103. 

[mports  of  malleable  iron  pipes,  common  (not  perforated),  totalled  3,871 
metric  tons  valued  at  £E66,293,  and  were  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany. 

Apart  from  the  above,  2,973  metric  tons  of  malleable  iron  pipes,  coated  with 
tin.  lead,  or  zinc,  were  imported,  representing  a  value  of  £E58,478.  The  United 
Kingdom  furnished  1,341  tons,  the  United  States  478  tons,  and  Germany  375 
tons. 

Girders. — Imports  of  iron  or  steel  structures  of  all  kinds,  excluding  tanks 
or  reservoirs,  amounted  to  3,197  metric  tons  valued  at  £E69,855,  chiefly  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany. 

Stoves. — Imports  of  non-malleable  cast  iron  stoves  in  1933  were  valued  at 
£E13,970,  and  of  other  stoves,  heaters,  and  ranges  of  cast  iron  or  sheet  iron, 
£E6,177. 

Tools. — The  imports  of  spades,  mattocks,  and  hoes,  of  iron  or  steel,  amounted 
to  £E2,017  in  1933.  Imports  of  hand-saws  totalled  £E745;  of  other  saws, 
£E4,360;  and  of  files,  £E8,957.  Imports  of  tools  for  machine  tools  totalled 
£E7,277,  and  of  other  tools  £E19,243. 

Furniture. — There  is  a  large  production  of  bedsteads  in  Egypt.  The  output 
of  sheet  metal  furniture  is  increasing,  and  while  the  local  articles  are  not  as 
well  finished  as  the  foreign,  imports  are  nevertheless  being  reduced. 

Imports  of  iron  bedsteads  decreased  from  £E5,184  in  1932  to  £E2,572  last 

year. 

Imports  of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  iron  or  steel  furniture  totalled  £E12,741 
in  1933.  The  United  States  supplied  goods  to  a  value  of  £E5,813;  Germanv, 
£E2,685;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  £E2, 124. 

COPPER 

The  value  of  imports  of  copper  goods  of  all  kinds  during  1933  was  £E253,- 
853.  The  largest  single  item  was  £E103,467  for  copper  bottoms,  used  for  making 
cooking  pots  and  pans,  etc. 

Imports  of  copper,  rough,  cast,  and  scrap,  totalled  147  metric  tons  valued 
at  £E4,991. 

Sheets. — There  were  35-5  metric  tons  of  common  copper  sheets  imported  in 
1933  valued  at  £E1,782,  and  109  tons  of  brass  sheets  and  squares  (£E5,091). 
Germany  is  the  largest  supplier.  This  country  also  supplied  1,168  tons  of  copper 
bottoms  (£E62,866)  out  of  total  imports  of  1,947  tons  (£E103,467). 

Bars  and  Wires. — Imports  of  common,  rolled  or  drawn  copper  bars  totalled 
36  tons  valued  at  £E2,221,  while  copper  wire  amounted  to  369  tons  valued  at 
£E15,473. 

Tubes  and  Pipes. — There  were  54  tons  of  copper  tubes  and  pipes  imported, 
valued  at  £E3,018,  and  321  tons  of  brass  piping  (£E18,322). 

Cables. — One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  metric  tons  of  copper  wire  cables, 
not  insulated,  were  imported  in  1933,  totalling  £E7,005. 

Miscellaneous. — Fifty-one  tons  of  copper  wire  gauze  valued  at  £E5,502  were 
imported  last  year. 

Other  items  included:  copper  or  brass  locks,  bolts,  padlocks  and  keys, 
£E18,629;  bedsteads,  £E1,397;  building,  furniture,  or  household  wares,  £E43.74'_\ 
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NICKEL 

Total  imports  of  uickel  goods  during  1933  were  valued  at  £E25,782,  and 
included  sheets  (£E2,182),  bars  and  wire  (£E1,280),  and  nickel  wares  of  all 
kinds  (£E22,320). 

ALUMINIUM 

Total  imports  of  aluminium  were  valued  at  £E19,150,  made  up  as  follows: 
scrap,  £E323;  powder,  £E931;  sheets,  £E1,575;  thin  leaves  up  to  0-25  milli- 
metres in  thickness,  £E7,169;  bars,  wire,  and  tubes,  £E593;  cables,  wire  gauze, 
screws,  bolts,  etc.,  £E230;  household  and  kitchen  ware,  £E8,329. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC 

Imports  of  lead  during  1933  were  valued  at  £E18,824,  consisting  of  crude 
and  scrap  lead  (438  tons  valued  at  £E5,341)  ;  sheets  (£E2,147) ;  wire,  tubes, 
pipes  and  joints  (£E4,830) ;  miscellaneous  manufactures  (£E6,094). 

There  were  296  tons  of  zinc  sheets  and  plates  imported  valued  at  £E6,234. 
Imports  of  all  other  zinc  goods  were  valued  at  £E844. 

CUTLERY 

Imports  of  knives  during  1933  were  as  follows:  non-folding,  £E4,862;  pocket 
knives,  £E3,702;  folding  knives  with  one  blade,  £E170;  and  carving  sets,  £E170. 

Gardeners'  scissors  amounted  to  £E303  only;  other  scissors  were  valued  at 
£E3,853;  and  pruning  shears  at  £E217. 

Imports  of  razors  of  all  kinds  totalled  £E5,394,  and  blades  for  safety  razors 
£E  17,922.  There  were  also  in  the  imports  6,605  kilograms  of  unfinished  blades 
for  safety  razors  valued  at  £E1,038,  for  further  manufacture  in  Egypt. 

PETROLEUM  STOVES 

Out  of  total  imports  of  petroleum  and  alcohol  stoves  valued  at  £E15,537, 
Sweden  supplied  £E12,653,  mostly  of  the  brass  "  Primus  "  type,  and  Germany 
£E1,609. 

MACHINERY 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  boilers  and  non-electrical  machinery  and 
mechanical  apparatus  imported  into  Egypt  during  1933  was  £E821,180  com- 
pared with  £E1, 066,259  in  1932. 

Boilers. — Imports  of  steam  generators  and  boilers  totalled  £E12,157,  the 
United  Kingdom  supplying  £E6,158. 

Imports  of  non-malleable  cast  iron  economizers  amounted  to  £E263;  and 
of  heaters,  super-heaters,  refrigerators,  and  so  forth,  £E10,519. 

Engines. — Imports  of  stationary  steam  engines  totalled  £E6,218;  and  of 
portable  or  semi-fixed  engines,  £E2,451. 

Imports  of  stationary  internal  combustion  engines  were  valued  at  £E  147,1 15, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £E59,042;  Germany,  £E41,265;  and 
Switzerland,  £E41,265. 

Imports  of  the  portable  or  semi-fixed  type  totalled  £E2,537. 

Pumps. — Imports  of  pumps,  stationary,  steam,  or  internal  combustion, 
totalled  £E41,994. 

Tractors. — There  were  123  tractors  imported  last  year;  total  weight  331 
tons,  value  £E27,167. 

Weighing  Apparatus. — The  value  of  weighbridges  imported  in  1933  was 
£E4,063.   Imports  of  apparatus,  lifting  and  loading  or  unloading,  jacks,  pulleys, 
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etc.,  portable,  totalled  £E3,227;  and  not  portable,  £E38,965.  Imports  of  balances 
ot  scales,  mechanical  or  other,  were  valued  at  £E3,435. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — Imports  of  machinery  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds 
for  agricultural  use  were  valued  at  £E15,377  in  1933  compared  with  £E17,100  in 
L932.   The  United  Kingdom's  share  was  £E6,812  last  year. 

Cream  separator  imports  totalled  £E1,382  and  £E1,226  in  1933  and  1932 
respectively. 

ELECTRICAL  GOODS 

Imports  of  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  materials  during  1933 
amounted  to  £E658,822.  This  category  includes  generators,  motors,  batteries, 
accumulators,  wireless  apparatus,  lamps,  and  insulated  wire  and  cable. 

Generators. — Imports  of  electric  generators,  motors,  and  transformers 
totalled  £E80,278.  The  chief  suppliers  were  the  United  Kingdom  (£E27,327)r 
Germany  (£E13,067),  France  (£E9,428),  and  Switzerland  (£E6,398). 

Batteries. — Imports  of  electric  batteries  were  valued  at  £E1 1,810,  and 
accumulators  and  parts  at  £E23,258. 

Radio  Sets. — Imports  of  radio  sets  are  included  under  the  general  heading 
of  wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  this  item  refers  principally  to  radio  receiving  sets.  The  total  imports  under 
this  item  increased  from  £E49,502  in  1932  to  £E123,356  last  year.  The  countries 
of  origin  for  1933  are  as  follows:  United  States,  £E54,802;  Holland,  £E32,129; 
United  Kingdom,  £E15,741;  Germany,  £E8,435;  France,  £E621;  other,  £E11,628. 

Imports  of  electric  lamps  for  wdreless  apparatus  were  valued  at  £E7,958 
against  £E6,746  in  1932. 

Wire  and  Cable,  Insulated. — Imports  of  submarine  and  subterranean  cable 
during  1933  totalled  2,884  tons  valued  at  £E84,366,  mostly  from  Belgium  (£E21- 
537),  France  (£E22,291),  the  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

Imports  of  other  insulated  electric  wire  and  cable  totalled  £E35,726. 

Domestic  Apparatus. — Imports  of  electric  irons  during  1933  amounted  to 
£E447,  and  of  other  electric  apparatus  for  domestic  use,  £E6,018. 

VEHICLES 

Railway  Rolling  Stock. — Imports  of  railway  and  tramway  rolling  stock  dur- 
ing 1933  amounted  to  £E17,318  compared  with  £E67,233  in  1932.  The  principal 
items  in  1933  were:  trolleys  (£E1,160) ;  wheels,  axles,  hubs,  and  grease  boxes 
(£E12,911);  bodies,  bogies,  brakes,  iron  work  and  parts  (£E267).  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Egyptian  State  Railways  are  planning  to  renew  their  locomotives 
and  other  rolling  stock  this  year. 

Imports  of  safety  apparatus  totalled  £E4,8G0  and  signalling  apparatus 
£E2,890. 

Bicycles  and  Motor  Cycles. — Nine  hundred  and  seven  bicycles  valued  at 
£E2,014,  and  207  motor  cycles  and  sidecars  valued  at  £E8,743,  were  imported 
in  1933.  Japan  provides  serious  competition  in  the  shape  of  low-priced  bicycles 
and  parts. 

Automobiles. — Imports  of  automobiles  and  chassis  during  1933  included  30 
motor  buses  valued  at  £E18,440,  312  motor  lorries  valued  at  £E52,293,  other 
motor  cars  valued  at  £E282,651.  The  value  of  total  imports  last  year  was 
£E333,384  as  against  £E285,908  in  1932.  According  to  origin,  these  imports  were 
as  follows: — 
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From 
United  States  . 
United  Kingdom, 

Italy  

France  

Other  countries  , 


Passenger  Cars 

Lorries 

B 

uses 

Xo. 

£E 

Xo. 

£E 

Xo. 

£E 

662 

99.411 

186 

18.333 

699 

89.901 

102 

27.487 

28 

12.847 

417 

37.807 

1 

300 

155 

25.826 

1 

293 

90 

9,.706 

24 

6.473 

2,023 

262.651 

312 

52,293 

30 

13.440 

The  total  number  of  vehicle  licences  in  Egypt  on  December  21.  1933.  was 
28.639.  of  which  19.321  were  private  cars,  4,598  taxis,  3.408  trucks,  and  1.312 
motor  buses.  There  were  5.950  Ford  cars  registered.  4.181  Chevrolet,  4.477  Fiat. 
1.437  Morris.  1.118  Citroen,'  886  Buick.  834  Renault,  567  Studebaker.  473  Es^ex. 
©40  Chrysler.  321  Overland,  453  Austin.  296  Nash,  292  Dodge,  192  Oakland,  205 
Pontiac. 

Parts  and  Accessories. — Imports  of  parts  and  accessories  for  automobiles  in 
1933  were  valued  at  £E71.800,  distributed  as  follows:  United  States.  £E2S.752: 
United  Kingdom,  £E15.376:  France.  £E10.141;  Italy,  £E9,S13:  Germanv. 
£E4.907;  all  other  countries.  £E2.811. 


MISCELLANEOUS  GOODS 

Typewriters. — Imports  of  typewriters  in  1933  totalled  873  units  valued  at 
£E9.069.  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  754  units  valued  at  £E7.589. 

There  were  84  adding  and  calculating  machines  imported,  valued  at  £E3.558. 

Musical  Instruments. — The  total  value  of  imports  of  musical  instruments 
last  year  was  £E36.680.   This  includes  gramophone  records  valued  at  £E10.658. 

Imports  of  pianos  were  as  follows:  grand  and  player  pianos,  12  valued  at 
£E714;  other  pianos.  212  valued  at  £E9.105.  of  which  Germany  supplied  119 
i£E4.964-. 

There  were  1,347  gramophones  imported  in  1933  valued  at  £E4.795.  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  1,031  <  £E3.627i  and  Germany  154  (£E387). 


ROUMANIA  IN  1933 

T.  J.  Monty.  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2.205  pounds;  the  average  value  of  the  leu  was  $0-0064  for  1931. 
$0-0068  for  1932 ,  and  $0-0082  for  1933) 

Athens.  May  24.  1934.— Since  1929  the  foreign  trade  of  Roumania  has  been 
constantly  declining,  and  in  order  to  pay  for  imports,  cover  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  and  settle  private  indebtedness,  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  restrict 
imports,  but  it  has  been  found  imperative  simultaneously  to  increase  the  volume 
of  her  exports.  The  effort  to  increase  export  trade  has  met  with  difficulties, 
principally  due  to  the  policy  of  protection  and  restriction  in  force  in  the  countries 
consuming  Roumanian  products,  and  also  to  reduced  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  in  foreign  countries. 

The  surplus  in  the  trade  balance  of  Roumania  represents  practically  the 
only  source  of  foreign  exchange  available  to  that  countrv  to  cover  the  service 
of  the  public  debt,  which  in  1932  exceeded  the  figure  of  5.000.000.000  lei.  At  the 
beginning  of  1933  a  provisional  agreement  was  reached  with  foreign  creditors 
suspending  the  annual  instalments  on  the  public  debt.  Subsequently,  within 
the  year  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  further  negotiations  with  a  view  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  interest  as  well. 

Stringent  exchange  regulations  have  been  maintained  during  the  year  by 
the  National  Bank,  in  line  with  those  in  force  in  neighbouring  countries.  The 
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national  currency  has  been  maintained  at  the  legal  rate  within  the  limits  speci- 
fied by  the  monetary  legislation  of  1929.  The  metallic  cover  of  fiduciary  issue  has 
been  kepi  within  statutory  limits,  ranging  between  35-87  per  cent  in  January, 
L933,  and  35*63  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  same  year.  The  gold  percentage  of 
this  metallic  reserve  has  registered  an  increase  from  33-55  per  cent  in  January 
bo  34-73  per  cent  in  December,  due  to  purchases  of  gold  produced  by  the  local 
mines. 

INDUSTRY 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  is  one  of  the  main  branches  of  economic  activity 
in  Roumania,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  being  the  commodities  principally 
produced.  A  report  on  wheat  conditions  in  Roumania  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1567  (February  10,  1934),  page  201. 

Mining. — Roumania  possesses  large  sources  of  mineral  wealth,  especially  of 
petroleum.  The  monthly  average  crude  oil  production  in  1933  amounted  to 
616,333  tons  as  against  612,527  tons  in  1932  and  554,817  tons  in  1931.  Of  the 
products  refined,  gasolene  held  first  place,  followed  by  lubricating  oil  and  kero- 
sene. 

The  Roumanian  mineral  industry  and  the  industries  engaged  in  the  trans- 
formation of  raw  agricultural,  forest,  and  mineral  products  have  received  a 
remarkable  impetus  of  recent  years,  present  production  being  sufficient  not  only 
to  meet  local  requirements  but  also  to  share  substantially  in  Roumanian  export 
trade. 

A  report  on  Roumanian  industry  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1564  (January  20,  1934),  page  98. 

Sea  and  river  traffic  during  the  year  has  been  more  than  doubled  as  com- 
pared with  1932. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  trade  of  Roumania  in  1933  as  com- 
pared with  1931  and  1932:— 

Imports  Exports  Imports      Exports  Differences 

Year                              M.  Tons  M.  Tons  Figures  in  1,000  Lei 

1931                                560,364  10,047,000  15,754,572    22,196,916  +6,442,344 

1932                                449,976  9,056,964  12,011.328    16,721,592  +4,710.264 

1933                                467,064  8,777,796  11,592,204    14,101,342  +2,509,138 

The  trade  balance  has  been  distinctly  in  favour  of  Roumania ;  the  surplus, 
however,  has  steadily  declined  to  2,509,138,000  lei  in  1933  as  against  4,710,- 
264,000  lei  in  1932  and  6,442,344,000  lei  in  1931.  As  may  be  seen,  this  surplus 
has  been  reduced  in  1933  to  nearly  one-third  of  that  in  1931. 

Imports. — Imports  into  Roumania  amounted  in  1933  to  467,064  tons  (11,- 
592,204,000  lei)  compared  with  449,976  tons  (12,011,328,000  lei)  in  1932.  The 
import  trade  therefore,  although  showing  an  increase  of  17,088  tons,  has  actually 
registered  a  fall  of  419,124,000  lei.  This  decline  in  value  may  be  attributed  to 
a  drop  in  prices,  restrictions  on  imports,  and  to  the  tendency  to  confine  them  to 
necessities  and  staples. 

Among  sources  of  supply  for  Roumanian  imports  in  1933  first  place  is 
prominently  held  by  Germany,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Belgium.  In  1932  also  Germany  held  first  place, 
with  France,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  following. 

Imports  from  Germany,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Turkey  have  all  suffered  reductions  in  terms  of  lei  values,  whereas  those  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland  have 
increased.  Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1933  have  practically  remained 
at  the  1932  level. 
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Exports. — The  exports  of  Roumania  amounted  in  1933  to  8,777,796  tons 
(14,101,342,000  lei)  as  against  9,056,964  tons  (16,721,592,000  lei)  in  1932.  Export 
trade  has  therefore  declined  in  volume  by  279,168  tons  and  in  value  by  2,620,- 
250,000  lei.  Gasolene,  the  most  important  export  item,  as  usual  headed  the  list 
of  exports,  with  maize  second,  and  kerosene,  gas  oil,  barley,  and  forest  products 
following.  Mineral  products,  principally  oil  products,  form  the  main  source  of 
revenue  in  Roumania's  export  trade,  representing  approximately  three  times  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  exported. 

In  1933  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  most  important  consumer  of 
Roumanian  products,  with  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  follow- 
ing. The  order  was  the  same  in  1932  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  place,  which 
was  held  by  Czechoslovakia. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  1933  in  the  exports  from  Roumania  to  all  countries 
with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  Egypt,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 


NETHERLANDS  INDIA  CORDAGE  MARKET 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  May  22,  1934. — The  cordage  requirements  of  Netherlands  India 
are  officially  divided  into  two  categories:  packing  cordage,  and  other.  While  a 
fairly  extensive  market  exists  for  practically  all  varieties,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  quality  merchandise  is  small.  Cordage  made  of  manila  hemp  is 
the  most  important. 

The  heading  "  packing  cordage  "  includes  the  smaller  sizes  as  used  in  shops, 
forwarding  offices,  etc.  Store  or  shop  demand  is  limited.  In  the  better-class 
European  and  Chinese  stores  elastic  bands  are  used  for  small  parcels,  and  twine 
only  for  bulky  ones.  In  the  native  and  up-country  shops  cord  for  such  purposes 
is  practically  unknown;  a  cheap  rope,  made  from  banana  bark,  is  employed. 
The  demand  for  these  items  is  large,  but  is  met  entirely  by  local  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sizes  of  packing  cord  in  greatest  demand 
and  gives  an  indication  of  competitive  c.i.f.  prices: — 

Size  C.i.f.  Price  per  2.2  Pounds 

Twins   1£  threads  $0.30  in  balls  of  100  grams 

2  0.35 

3  0.36 

5  0.42 

6  0.47 
8  0.57 

Office  twine   3  0.87 

Prime  cordel   3  0.30  in  balls  of  500  grams 

Total  imports  under  this  category  in  1932  amounted  to  274,258  pounds 
valued  at  $66,870.  The  statistics  show  Singapore  as  the  principal  source  of 
supply  with  $25,735.  Rope  from  this  entrepot,  however,  is  almost  entirely  of 
Japanese  origin.  Holland  was  the  second  largest  supplier  with  $9,970,  and  Ger- 
many third  with  $9,014. 

Imports  of  this  commodity  have  declined  steadily  in  recent  years.  The 
explanation  is  that  prices  have  not  declined  with  the  depression.  Since  1930 
quantities  imported  have  fallen  by  56  per  cent,  while  total  value  has  dropped 
by  only  45  per  cent.  As  a  result,  numerous  smaller  shops  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  use  of  foreign  twine  and  to  replace  it  with  the  cheaper  locally 
manufactured  substitutes. 

Although  there  is  one  estate  of  manila  hemp,  ten  of  cantula,  and  fourteen  of 
sisal  fibre,  no  twine  is  made  locally.  The  market  is  very  competitive,  but  an 
opportunity  exists  for  any  Canadian  firm  whose  prices  are  sufficiently  attractive. 
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The  second  cordage  classification  reads  as  follows:  "Rope,  other  than  for 
packing,  cowl,  and  all  other  kinds,  n.o.p."  It  includes  tow  ropes,  hoist  ropes, 
and  others.  The  sizes  most  in  use  are  from  \  inch  to  1  inch  in  diameter.  The 
average  c.i.f.  price  is  6-5  cents  per  pound. 

Imports  of  this  type  amounted  to  2,235  tons  in  1930  valued  at  $849,324. 
In  1932  the  figures  were  1,176  tons  valued  at  $323,723.  Here  again  Japan  is 
the  chief  supplier.  Although  actual  figures  are  not  known  because  of  indirect 
shipments,  400  tons  valued  at  $139,000  may  be  taken  as  an  estimate  for  1932. 
The  Philippine  Islands,  Holland,  China,  British  India,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Germany  follow  in  the  order  named. 

The  decline  since  1930  is  due  partly  to  a  decreased  demand  and  partly 
to  the  rise  of  a  local  industry.  A  modern  factory  situated  in  South  Sumatra 
has  the  support  of  the  local  Government,  wdiile  the  Koninklijke  Paketvaart 
Maatschappij  (Royal  Packet  Navigation  Company)  draw  their  supplies  regu- 
larly from  that  source. 

The  duty  on  both  classifications  discussed  above  is  9  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
C  anadian  firms  desirous  of  entering  this  market  are  requested  to  send  samples 
and  c.i.f.  prices  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  84, 
Batavia,  Java. 


ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  TACKS  AND  NAILS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  gold  peso  equals  96-5  cents  Canadian  at  par) 

Buenos  Aires,  May  18,  1934. — Argentina  offers  some  considerable  opening 
for  most  classes  of  tacks  and  for  some  types  of  nails.  Most  of  the  ordinary 
wire  nails  are  made  by  local  manufacturers  from  imported  wire,  with  the  result 
that,  except  for  some  certain  classes  and  uses,  such  as  for  the  railways  and  other 
entities  enjoying  freedom  from  customs  duties,  there  is  little  opening  for  wire 
nails  in  general. 

IMPORTS  AND  PRINCIPAL   SOURCES   OF  SUPPLY 

The  following  statistics  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  market,  although 
the  classifications  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  distinguish  accurately  the 
sources  of  supply  for  individual  types  of  tacks  and  nails: — 


1930  1931  1932 

Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

Wire  nails,  in  general   487.662  260,738  111.539 

Belgium   251,307  127.831  38.848 

France   51,056  42,450  29.190 

United  Kingdom  37,536  12,268  28.041 

Tacks   506.037  391.168  412,023 

United  Kingdom   71,581  99.294  216.684 

United  States   196.782  132.160  66.478 

Germany   99.166  91,295  56.430 

Netherlands   64,826  30,068  54,631 

Shoemakers'    nails    of    iron,  in 

general   380.950  296.551  226.582 

France   215,689  105.343  80.674 

United  States   72,742  88,697  67,675 

United  Kingdom   29,353  41,101  32.361 

Horseshoe  nails   279.191  262,148  242,175 

Sweden   246,225  238,968  232.930 

Tarpaulin  or  roofing  nails   .  .    .  .  75,667  21,557  20.697 

Belgium   10.175  10.122  7.603 

United  Kingdom   52,451  5.589  7.344 

France   6,962  2,000  3.210 


1933 
Kg- 
147.540 


450.514 


211.497 


336.816 


32.455 
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Nails,  rivets,  etc..  of  copper  or 
bronze   

United  States  

France   

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Galvanized  iron  nails  

United  Kingdom  

Norway  

Sweden  

United  States  

Wrought  iron  nails  

Belgium  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Rivets,  tacks  and  nails,  not  other- 
wise mentioned  


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Ko- 

118,182 

104,305 

124,287 

57,643 

55,540 

81,598 

19,668 

25,020 

19,069 

15,770 

11,567 

12,505 

17,387 

9,384 

8,678 

36,738 

28,451 

25,484 

21,787 

13.676 

12.347 

1 1,667 

5,127 

3.871 

7,062 

6,692 

2,217 

3,699 

7.018 

2,891 

1,674 

4.yuo,oy^ 

9  4Q7  10± 

1.409,639 

90,405 

709,608 

109,466 

229,074 

29.512 

3,419,882 

14,418 

4,118 

45,023 

42,482 

35,692 

42,542 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCTS  IN  DEMAND 

Upholsterers'  Tacks  and  Nails. — Ordinary  upholsterers'  tacks  are  imported 
in  fair  quantities  in  l^-kilogram  packets,  twenty  packets  to  a  wooden  case.  Smaller 
packets  of  from  230  to  250  grams  are  also  sold,  while  some  Dutch  tacks  are 
offered  in  packets  containing  forty  tacks  each.  Imports  of  these  items  are  prob- 
ably included  under  the  statistical  heading  of  "  tacks,"  although  it  would  seem 
that  shoe  tacks  are  also  included  in  this  group.  The  market  is  principally  sup- 
plied by  Dutch,  French,  and  German  manufacturers  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by 
English,  United  States,  and  Canadian  shippers.  Imports  from  Canada  are  not 
shown  separately  in  the  statistics,  but  they  probably  are  included  in  the  United 
States  figures.  Generally,  the  Canadian  tacks  are  preferred  for  their  better 
quality,  but  lower  prices  from  the  Continent  favour  importation  from  that  source. 
The  demand  is  for  blued  tacks,  principally  in  sizes  4-16. 

Coloured  upholsterers'  nails  also  have  a  good  outlet  in  Argentina.  These 
are  mostly  supplied  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  although  Canadian 
tacks  also  obtain  a  share  of  the  market.  Prices  are  usually  quoted  per  packet 
of  1,000  nails.  The  length  of  shank  required  is  usually  J-inch  and  the  colours 
in  demand  are  almost  invariably  dark  and  mottled.  Black  nails  formerly  sold 
in  large  quantities  to  automobile  body  builders  and  upholsterers,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  a  beading  that  covers  the  nail  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  black- 
headed  nails. 

Brass-headed  and  fancy  nails  are  mostly  imported  from  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Belgium.   These  are  also  sold  in  packets  of  1,000  pieces. 

Shoe  Tacks  and  Nails. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
turing is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country,  considerable  quantities  of 
shoemakers'  tacks,  nails,  and  rivets  are  imported  Most  of  the  requirements 
are  shipped  from  England  at  the  present  time.  The  smaller  well-finished  tacks 
and  nails  are  usually  shipped  in  one-pound  papers  from  England  or  the  United 
States,  while  a  400-gram  paper  is  more  generally  supplied  from  France  or  other 
Continental  shippers.  Heavier  goods  such  as  heel  nails  arc  generally  shipped 
in  bulk  packing.  Most  sizes  and  types  of  tacks  and  nails  are  in  demand  for 
both  hand  and  machine  work,  but  there  is  little  outlet  for  hob  and  Hungarian 
nails. 

Horseshoe  Nails. — As  the  above  statistics  show,  Swedish  shippers  have 
almost  a  monopoly  on  this  trade,  as  there  are  one  or  two  brands  that  are  well 
known  and  that  are  usually  demanded  by  buyers.  These  nails  arc  put  up  in 
4-kilogram  papers,  two  such  packages  making  up  the  wooden  case.  W  hile  most- 
sizes  are  imported,  the  greatest  demand  is  for  sizes  5-10. 
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Tarpaulin  and  Hoofing  Nails. — The  outlet  for  this  type  of  nail  is  not  large, 
as  bar  paper  rooting  is  in  little  use  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  tarpaulin  nails 
ar^  supplied  with  large  rose  heads  in  papers  of  H  kilograms,  the  roofing  nails 
being  flat-headed. 

Trunk-  Tacks. — The  manufacture  of  trunks  and  bags  in  Argentina  is  also 
important  and  ample  supplies  of  brass-plated  tacks  are  imported  for  this  trade. 
The  demand  for  tin-plated  or  nickelled  tacks  is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  brass-plated  tacks.  Most  of  the  brass-plated  tacks  are  shipped  from  the 
United  States  in  boxes  of  2  kilograms.  The  f-inch  tack  is  mostly  used,  but  all 
sizes  are  required.  Generally,  light-weight  tacks  are  demanded,  although  medium 
weights  are  also  brought  in. 

Miscellaneous. — Small  quantities  of  square-shank  copper  nails  are  imported 
for  the  shipbuilding  industry.  These  are  shipped  from  England  mostly  with 
square  rose  heads,  although  there  are  also  some  flat  round-headed  nails  on  the 
market.  Although  the  statistics  for  "  nails,  rivets,  etc.,  of  copper  or  bronze  " 
show  the  United  States  as  the  principal  shipper,  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  rivets  come  from  this  source.  The  smaller  sizes  are 
imported  in  boxes  of  various  weights,  the  larger  sizes  being  shipped  in  double 
bags.   There  is  little  outlet  for  brass  or  copper-plated  nails. 

Galvanized  iron  clout  nails  are  more  generally  used  by  the  shipbuilders. 
These  are  also  shipped  from  England,  with  rose  heads  in  bags  or  boxes  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  nail.  Imports  of  these  nails  are  not  large,  as  the  limited 
industry  uses  considerable  quantities  of  locally  made  wire  galvanized  nails. 

The  heading  of  "  tacks  and  nails,  not  otherwise  mentioned,"  is  probably 
made  up  of  furniture  and  trunk  nails,  with  brass-plated  and  coloured  heads. 
Imports  under  "  wrought  iron  nails  "  probably  refer  almost  exclusively  to  rail- 
way material,  as  the  statistics  show  that  nearly  all  imports  are  effected  free  of 
duty.  Purchases  for  the  railways  are,  of  course,  generally  made  in  London, 
England. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Wire  nails  in  general  are  assessed  both  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty, 
which  works  out  at  4-757  gold  centavos  per  kilogram.  All  other  tacks  and  nails 
are  charged  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  42  per  cent  on  various  appraisal  values, 
which  are  given  in  gold  centavos  per  kilogram  as  follows:  galvanized  iron  nails, 
20-8;  wrought  iron  nails,  12-8;  horseshoe  nails,  32;  brass-plated  nails  with 
brass  or  brass-plated  heads,  48;  tarpaulin  nails,  16;  shoemakers'  nails,  in  general, 
16;  shoemakers'  nails,  brass-plated,  48;  tacks,  in  general,  14-4;  tacks,  polished, 
varnished,  coppered,  brass-plated  or  nickelled,  19*2;  copper  or  brass  tacks,  or 
nails,  96.  The  above  articles  are  assessed  for  duty  purposes  on  the  legal  net 
weight,  except  when  shipped  in  bales  or  bags,  when  the  gross  weight  is  taken. 

SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Tacks  and  nails  are  generally  imported  into  Argentina  by  large  wholesalers 
who  sell  to  the  different  branches  of  industry.  The  larger  of  these  firms  pur- 
chase through  buying  offices  in  New  York  or  on  the  Continent  or  through  fac- 
tory representatives  in  Buenos  Aires  working  on  a  commission  basis.  Most  of 
the  shoe  tacks  and  nails  are  brought  in  by  a  large  international  firm  of  shoe 
machinery  manufacturers,  who  maintain  a  branch  office  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
supply  the  trade  from  stock. 

CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the  Canadian  tacks  on  the  market  are  brought 
in  through  buying  offices  in  New  York  of  several  large  importers.    While  this 
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method  is,  of  course,  highly  satisfactory,  it  is  felt  that  by  appointing  a  com- 
mission agent  in  Buenos  Aires,  Canadian  manufacturers  might  increase  their 
contacts  to  include  the  smaller  but  reliable  importers  not  having  buying 
offices  abroad.  Such  an  appointment  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  present 
channels  of  trade  through  New  York. 

Canadian  tacks  and  nails,  particularly  shoe  and  upholsterers',  are  well 
known  in  Argentina  and  are  considered  second  to  none  as  regards  quality. 
Several  inquiries  have  been  recently  received  for  Canadian  representation  from 
agents  connected  with  the  trade,  and  interested  firms  are  requested  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Because  of  exchange  control  regulations,  before  accepting  orders  requiring 
payment  on  arrival  in  Argentina,  Canadian  firms  should  have  a  definite  agree- 
ment as  regards  remittance  to  Canada.  If  the  importer  is  not  in  possession  of 
an  exchange  permit  to  allow  him  to  pay  for  the  order  in  question,  then  there 
should  be  a  written  agreement  to  remit  through  the  free  exchange  market. 

AVOIDANCE  OF  CUSTOMS  FINES  AND  EXCESS  DUTIES  IN 

ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  May  24,  1934. — In  order  that  certain  fines  and  excess  customs 
duties  may  be  avoided  when  exporting  goods  to  Argentina,  the  following  brief 
outline  of  certain  points  in  the  customs  law  should  be  studied  by  Canadian  firms 
shipping  to  that  republic. 

Most  goods  when  imported  into  Argentina  are  weighed  for  duty  purposes 
together  with  the  immediate  wrapping — that  is,  the  legal  net  weight — except 
when  imported  in  bales  or  crates,  when  the  gross  weight  is  used.  The  Argentina 
customs  authorities  interpret  the  immediate  wrapping  as  that  which  may  be 
lifted  out  of  the  case  with  the  goods  for  weighing.  Thus,  most  articles  are 
imported  with  an  individual  paper  or  cloth  wrapping  which  should,  of  course, 
be  as  light  as  possible  consistent  with  its  purpose  of  completely  containing  the 
article.  It  should  be  noted  that  goods  placed  unwrapped  in  a  case,  but  protected 
by  packing  between  each  item,  are  not  considered  properly  packed  and  the 
legal  net  weight  is  not  the  weight  of  the  article  plus  the  loose  protective  packing 
as  far  as  the  Argentine  customs  authorities  are  concerned. 

It  is  advisable  then,  when  making  shipments  to  Argentina,  to  show  quite 
clearly  on  the  invoice  the  gross,  legal,  and  net  weight  in  the  metric  system. 
When  the  legal  weight  is  to  be  used  for  duty  purposes,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
instructions  are  usually  sent  by  the  importer  or  representative  to  wrap  each 
article,  or  group  of  articles,  individually.  These  instructions  must  be  carried 
out  even  if  the  exporter  has  evolved  a  special  package  for  his  goods  and  it  is 
inconvenient  to  wrap  each  article  individually.  Failure  to  comply  with  such 
instructions,  without  the  consent  of  the  importer,  invariably  results  in  a  heavy 
fine  at  the  customs  house. 

When  a  false  declaration  is  made  on  the  clearing  of  any  goods  through  the 
customs,  a  fine  is  automatically  imposed  and  there  is  no  appeal;  the  fact  that 
the  declaration  has  been  made  in  error  and  in  good  faith  has  no  bearing  on  the 
subject,  even  if  it  can  be  proved. 

The  importer,  having  sent  instructions  regarding  the  packing,  invariably 
declares  the  legal  net  weight  as  shown  on  the  invoice,  [f  therefore  the  wrap- 
ping instructions  have  not  been  followed,  his  declaration  automatically  becomes 
false,  and  the  corresponding  fine  is  imposed.  Such  a  fine  may  be  avoided  by 
requesting  the  customs  to  weigh  the  goods  and  by  not  making  any  declaration 
as  regards  the  contents.    This  procedure  generally  delays  the  despatch  and 
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requires  certain  additional  charges  in  stamped  paper,  dock  labourers'  fees,  and 
broker's  commission,  and  is  therefore  only  used  when  the  contents  of  the  package 
and  method  of  packing  are  uncertain. 

It'  goods,  dutiable  on  the  legal  weight,  are  not  properly  wrapped,  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  adopted.  The  duty  is  assessed  on  the  net  weight,  or  the 
weight  including  any  packing  that  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  case  with  the  goocls^ 
but  the  valuation  is  increased  by  10  per  cent  as  compensation  for  the  legal  net 
weight.  It'  the  importer  has  requested  the  customs  to  inspect  and  weigh  the 
goods  without  a  declaration,  there  is  no  further  charge  other  than  the  cost  of 
inspection  mentioned  abo\Te  involved;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  declaration  on 
legal  net  w  eight  is  made,  there  will  be  a  fine  amounting  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  duty  occasioned  by  the  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  valuation. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  all  weights  and  details  shown  on  invoices 
of  goods  shipped  to  Argentina  should 'be  strictly  accurate.  Where  the  weights 
or  pertinent  details  of  the  invoice  are  not  correct,  false  declarations  caused  by 
such  errors  are  fined  in  the  following  manner.  If  the  goods  are  dutiable  by 
weight  and  the  wrong  weight  declared — in  spite  of  correct  packing  methods — 
the  importer  must  pay  the  appraisal  value  of  the  total  difference  between  the 
weight  declared  and  the  true  weight.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  tolerance  for 
moisture  absorption  en  route,  which  for  most  goods  is  2  per  cent,  and,  provided 
the  error  does  not  exceed  the  tolerance  allowed,  no  fine  is  imposed.  The  same 
fine  is  applied  where  goods  are  dutiable  by  unit,  when  the  appraisal  value  of 
the  difference  must  be  paid. 

Because  of  certain  minimum  charges  assessed  on  each  separate  customs 
despatch  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1531  of  June  3,  1933,  page 
896),  it  is  essential  when  making  shipments  to  Argentina  to  include  the  full 
amount  of  the  order  in  a  single  shipment,  unless  instructions  are  received  to  the 
contrary.  If  for  some  reason  or  other  the  exporter  cannot  complete  the  order 
on  time,  permission  should  be  obtained  from  the  importer  to  fill  it  in  two  ship- 
ments or  to  delay  the  total  shipment. 

While  it  is  realized  that  in  some  cases  the  wrapping  requirements  may  cause 
certain  inconveniences  to  packing  departments, it  should  be  remembered  that  other 
firms  supplying  this  market  follow  the  correct  procedure,  and  Canadian  exporters 
must  be  prepared  to  cater  to  the  stipulations  laid  down  by  the  Argentine  customs 
laws  if  they  wish  to  obtain  their  share  of  the  business.  Several  cases  have 
recently  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  where,  through  slight 
errors  on  the  invoice  or  through  deviating  from  the  precise  instructions  of  the 
importer,  Canadian  firms  have  been  called  upon  to  make  substantial  payments 
to  the  importer.  While  such  fines  may  appear  to  the  exporter  to  be  excessive, 
nevertheless  they  are  levied  in  strict  accordance  with  a  law  and  could  be  avoided 
if  proper  precautions  are  taken  before  shipment. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Marking  Electrical  Apparatus  for  Australia 

With  reference  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1579  (May  5,  1934),  page  753,  respecting  the.  required  marking  of  the 
country  of  origin  on  electrical  apparatus  imported  into  Australia,  Mr.  E.  Abbott. 
Comptroller-General  of  Customs  of  Australia,  furnished  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  under  date  May  9,  1934,  a  list  of  the  electrical 
articles  which  it  is  intended,  for  the  present,  to  treat  as  subject  to  marking 
requirements.  Mr.  Abbott  wrote:  "  This  list  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  final  and 
other  electrical  articles  will  be  added  thereto  should  circumstances  render  such 
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action  necessary.  In  the  case  of  such  additions,  however,  reasonable  notice  of 
the  intention  to  require  marking  will  be  given  so  as  to  enable  importers  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  their  suppliers  overseas  for  the  required  mark- 
ing to  be  applied." 

The  list  of  electrical  articles  now  required  to  be  marked  is  as  follows:  — 

Heating  and  cooking  electrical  appliances  and  apparatus  of  the  type  ordinarily  used  for 
domestic  purposes  or  in  the  household.  (The  above  description  includes  the  following,  viz: 
tap  and  bath  water  heaiters,  electric  jugs,  urns,  kettles,  grillers,  toasters,  stoves,  ranges,  egg 
boilers,  waffle  irons,  percolators,  immersion  heaters,  curling  iron  heaters,  etc.) 

Electrically  heated  ironing  machines,  smoothing  irons,  soldering  irons,  branding  irons, 
glue  pots,  curling  irons,  bed  and  foot  warmers,  heating  pads. 

Electric  radiators,  hair-drying  machines,  hand-drying  machines,  hair-waving  machines, 
hair  clippers,  hair  curlers,  sterilizers,  steamers. 

Electric  cleansing  apparatus,  viz :  vacuum  cleaners,  floor-polishing  machines,  washing- 
machines  (dish  washers  and  clothes-washing  machines) . 

Electric  fans  (portable),  incandescent  lamps,  wireless  valves,  torches  and  torch  cases, 
chargers  (battery),  portable  reading  lamps,  inspection  and  hand  lamps,  lampholders,  ceiling 
roses,  adaptors  for  lampholders,  switches,  circuit  breakers,  cutouts,  fuses,  wall  plugs  for  wall 
sockets,  connectors  for  mobile  and  portable  appliances,  switch  plugs,  wall  sockets. 

Marking  of  the  country  of  origin  only  is  necessary  except  as  regards  electric 
incandescent  lamps  of  general  lighting  service  types,  which  must  also  be  marked 
as  to  rated  voltage  and  wattage. 

The  marking  requirement  as  regards  all  the  foregoing  electrical  articles 
became  effective  on  May  1,  1934. 

Trinidad  Increased  Tariff  on  Apparel 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  under 
date  June  16,  1934,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  on 
June  15  imposed  new  rates  of  duty  on  apparel  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
Formerly  all  apparel  was  subject  to  a  British  preferential  tariff  of  10  per  cent 
and  a  general  tariff  of  20  per  cent  plus  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent.  By  this  amend- 
ment the  preferential  rate  remains  the  same  but  apparel  imported  under  the 
general  tariff  is  now  subject  to  specific  rates  as  follows:  — 


British  General 

Article  Preferential  Tariff 
Apparel—  Tariff 

(a)  Pyjamas   Is.  6d.  per  suit 

jbJ  Jirts   Is.  each 

(c)  Shorts  and  vests  (men's  underwear)    .  .    .  .  10%  ad  val.  6d.  each 

(d)  Neckties,  bows,  cravats  and  similar  articles  9d.  each 

(e)  Collars   Is.  6d.  per  doz. 

(f)  Other  kinds   20%  ad  val 


Plus  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  in  each  case. 

This  resolution  is  effective  from  June  15  and  provides  that  all  goods  on  the 
water  on  or  before  June  15  shall  be  entered  at  the  old  rate  of  duty.  It  is  also 
stipulated  that  the  minimum  duty  under  the  general  tariff  shall  not  be  less 
than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imports  from  Canada  are  subject  to  the  British 
preferential  tariff. 

New  Jamaican  Duties  on  Apparel,  Boots  and  Shoes 

Mr.  F.  L.  Casscrly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  writing  from  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  on  June  21,  states  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  colony  passed 
on  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day  a  law  altering  the  customs  duties  under  the 
general  tariff  (applicable  to  foreign  goods)  on  apparel,  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  protect  British  Empire  product-  against  Japanese 
competition,  but  the  new  duties,  which  came  into  effect  on  June  20.  apply  to 
all  foreign  articles  of  the  kinds  stated  in  the  law. 
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The  duties  under  the  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  British  Empire 
goods)  are  not  affected;  they  remain  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  following 
new  duties  are  enacted  under  the  general  tariff:  — 

Boots,    shoes,    bootees,   overshoes,   slippers    and    sandals    of  all 
descriptions — 

(a)  Made  w  holly  or  partly  of  rubber,  balata  or  gutta  perclia 
^except  where  the  outer  part  of  the  uppers,  apart 
from    stitchings,    fastenings    or   ornaments   is  made 

entirely  of  leather  or  leather  and  elastic)   25%  plus  Is.  per  pair 

i  hi  Rubber  soled  with  uppers  of  leather  or  imitations  thereof  25%  plus  3s.  per  pair 
(c)  Made  wholly  or  partly  of  leather  or  imitations  thereof 

not  elsewhere  included   25%  plus  3s.  6d.  per  pair 

Apparel — 

(a)  Collars   25%  plus  Is.  per  dozen 

(bj  Ties   25%  plus  6s.  per  dozen 

(c)  Shirts,  singlets  and  shorts  (underwear)   25%  plus  7s.  6d.  per  doz. 

articles 

(d)  Apparel  of  all  kinds,  complete  or  incomplete,  not  par- 

ticularly enumerated  in  this  schedule   25%  plus  12s.  per  doz.  ar- 

ticles 

On  boots  and  shoes  the  former  rate  of  duty  under  the  general  tariff  was  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  excepting  boots  and  shoes  of  rubber  or  canvas  with  rubber 
soles,  on  which  the  rate  was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  Is.  per  pair.  On 
apparel,  the  former  general  rate  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Hosiery,  on  which  the  rates  of  duty  are,  ad  valorem,  10  per  cent  under  the 
preferential  and  10  per  cent  plus  6d.  per  pair  for  cotton  and  9d.  per  pair  for 
silk  or  artificial  silk  under  the  general  tariff,  is  not  affected  by  the  new  legisla- 
tion, which,  furthermore,  does  not  apply  to  the  personal  baggage  and  personal 
and  household  effects  of  passengers  landing  in  the  colony  and  of  natives  or 
residents  dying  abroad,  provided  that  such  articles  are  not  Drought  in  for  sale. 

Netherlands  Tariff  Revision 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  cables 
that  a  revised  import  tariff  for  the  Netherlands  comes  into  force  on  July  1,  1934, 
reclassifying  many  commodities  and  increasing  the  prevailing  rate  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which  applies  to  a  wide  range  of  goods,  to  12  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mexican  Tariff  cn  Alcoholic  Beverages 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  June  7  that,  following  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1579,  dated  May  5,  a  further  decree,  effective  June  6,  1934,  has  been  pub- 
lished with  respect  to  the  Mexican  tariff  on  foreign  alcoholic  beverages  imported 
into  or  through  the  free  areas  of  Mexico. 

The  duties  on  such  merchandise  imported  into  the  free  areas  have  been 
increased  as  compared  with  those  established  in  one  of  the  former  decrees  (effec- 
tive April  23)  and  are  now  the  same  as  in  the  general  tariff  applicable  to  all 
other  parts  of  Mexico.  A  change,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  method  of 
payment.  The  decree  of  April  23  required  that  20  per  cent  of  the  duties  must 
be  paid  in  cash  and  80  per  cent  in  the  40-year  bonds  of  the  Internal  Public  Debt 
of  the  United  Mexican  States.  The  present  decree  states  that  the  duties  may  be 
paid  100  per  cent  with  the  bonds. 

The  new  decree  also  cancels  another  decree  which  was  effective  April  23 
and  provides  that  the  reduction  in  the  general  tariff  on  alcoholic  beverages 
shipped  from  the  free  areas  to  other  parts  of  Mexico  shall  be  only  10  per  cent 
instead  of  22-5  per  cent. 

Because  the  bonds  which  may  be  used  in  payment  have  a  present  market 
value  of  about  8  centavos  to  the  peso,  the  net  result  is  a  greatly  reduced  import 
duty  into  the  free  areas.  Nevertheless,  no  advantage  -is  gained  by  importing 
into  most  other  parts  of  Mexico  through  the  free  areas  because,  while  the  sum 
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of  the  two  duties  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  regular  duty,  other  expenses,  par- 
ticularly freight,  more  than  offset  the  slight  gain  made. 

Alcoholic  beverages  for  re-export  from  the  free  areas  to  foreign  countries 
are  exempted  from  payment  of  any  customs  duties. 

Visa  Fees  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  June  6,  1934,  that  since  April  1,  1934,  British  subjects  must  pay  $10 
U.S.  for  a  visa  to  enter  Honduras,  and  if  remaining  in  that  country,  obtain  an 
identity  card  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  U.S.  All  persons  other  than  tourists  must  deposit 
$100  U.S.  with  the  customs  on  arrival.  When  leaving  the  republic  an  exit  visa 
must  also  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  U.S. 

New  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  June  12  that  the  Republic  of  Honduras  has  issued  a  new  and  revised 
customs  tariff  dated  May  19,  1934,  and  effective  August  1,  1934. 

The  new  customs  tariff  is  divided  into  six  sections:  (1)  the  import  rates  on 
all  general  commodities,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  (2)  the  import  rates  on  all 
chemical  products,  medicines,  etc.,  n.o.p.;  (3)  the  import  rates  on  all  registered 
pharmaceutical  specialties  (X.B.:  Entry  is  prohibited  to  pharmaceutical  special- 
ties which  have  not  been  registered  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Pharmacy  of  the  Republic) ;  (4)  the  export  tariff;  (5)  the  Government  sale 
price  of  domestic  woods;  (6)  regulations  for  the  storage,  registry,  and  payment 
of  customs  duties  on  all  merchandise. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  made  in  the  import  duties  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  assimilation  of  surcharges  formerly  made.  Most  duties  are  stated 
in  lempiras  per  kilogram  in  the  new  tariff  instead  of  per  /ia//-kilogram  as  in  the 
old  tariff.   A  few  duties  are  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

A  copy  of  the  new  tariff  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce and  Canadian  exporters  may  obtain  information  regarding  duties  on  their 
products  by  writing  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

Turkish  Tariff  Exemptions  on  Some  Raw  Materials 

Mr.  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Athens,  Greece,  reports  that 
Turkish  Decree  No.  2/153  of  February  19,  1934,  gives  a  list  of  raw  materials 
which  may  be  imported  into  Turkey  by  local  industries  free  of  customs  duty 
and  relevant  taxes.  All  of  the  goods  affected  may  enter  Turkey  free  of  quota 
restrictions,  with  reservations  in  the  case  of  certain  linen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
copper  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

Industries  favoured  by  exemptions  or,  in  certain  cases,  reduced  rates,  include 
woollen  goods,  cotton  goods,  weights  and  measures,  underwear,  metal  articles, 
oil,  wire,  lead,  war  materials,  cement,  galvanized  sheets,  and  jute  tissues.  The 
exemptions  granted  are  valid  for  five  years  provided  duties  on  incoming  goods 
of  the  kind  are  not  augmented.  Quantities  accorded  for  one  year,  if  not  utilized, 
can  be  carried  forward  but  not  beyond  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

The  importer  must  be  an  industrialist  within  the  category  of  industries 
benefiting  by  the  exemptions,  and  he  must  secure  the  necessary  import  permit 
from  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Economy,  Industrial  Section. 

BRAZILIAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

The  following  cable  dated  June  25  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil:  "  Recent  decree  author- 
izes free  exportation  of  Brazilian  goods  not  otherwise  specified  in  Brazilian 
statistics  export  bills  of  which  can  be  sold  at  open  rates." 
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ITALIAN  EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

In  a  circular  dated  June  11,  the  District  Bank  Limited,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, reports  that  two  decrees  dated  May  27  have  made  exchange  control  effec- 
tive in  Italy  through  the  medium  of  the  Bank  of  Italy.  Balances  held  abroad 
must  be  declared  to  the  Bank  of  Italy.  The  purchase  of  securities  abroad, 
including  Italian  loans  floated  abroad,  is  prohibited,  and  such  securities  already 
held  were  to  be  declared  within  ten  days  of  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees. 
Simultaneously,  the  export  of  lire  in  bank  notes,  cheques,  securities,  or  other 
forms  is  forbidden,  except  that  travellers  are  allowed  to  take  out  of  the  country 
a  sum  not  exceeding  lire  5,000. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  25 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  25,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  June  18,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. Nominal  Nominal 

Present  or        Quotations  Quotations 
Country  Unit         Former  in  Montreal     in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity      Week  ending   Week  ending     Bank  Rate 


June  18 

J une  25 

.1407 

$  .1872 

$  .1881 

5 

.1390 

.2305 

.2313 

3 

.0072 

.0118 

.0119 

7 

Czechoslovakia . 

.0296 

.0411 

.0411 

3J 

.2680 

.2221 

.2229 

2* 

.0252 

.0223 

.0225 

4* 

.0392 

.0651 

.0653 

2i 

.2382 

.3758 

.3786 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4 . 8666 

4.9740 

4.9805 

2 

.0130 

.  0094 

.  0094 

7 

.4020 

.6685 

.6713 

2£ 

.1749 

.2956 

.2970 

4£ 

Italy  

.0526 

.0849 

.0846 

3" 

.0176 

.0224 

.0226 

7 

.2680 

.2502 

.  2505 

3^ 

.0442 

.0459 

.0460 

5l 

.0060 

.0100 

.0101 

6" 

.1930 

.1349 

.1354 

6 

.2680 

.2566 

.2569 

.1930 

.3204 

.3218 

2 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9850 

.9897 

H 

.4245 

.2462 

.2474 

Brazil  

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0837 

.0841 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1059 

.  1064 

4* 

.9733 

.6107 

.5592 

4 

.4985 

.2753 

.2766 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2364 

.242.) 

6 

.1930 

.3201 

.3216 

1.0342 

.7930 

.7967 

1.0000 

.9860 

.9907 

 Dollar 

.3600 

.3699 

.3650 

.3746 

.3756 

3h 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2957 

.2964 

3.1 

.4020 

.6729 

.6747 

4* 

 Dollar 

.3251 

.3345 

Siam  

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4630 

.4652 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5861 

.5864 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0382 

1 . 0396 

4.8666 

4.9841 

4.9904 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0382 

1.0396 

.0392 

.0653 

.0653 

.0392 

.  0653 

.0653 

Australia.  .  . . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.9794 

3.9844 

Eeypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1017 

5.1082 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

3.9953 

4.0003 

4.8666 

4.9804 

4.9S67 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  ALfca.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Sardines  

Salt  Mackerel  

Gaspe  Cured  Codfish  

Bloaters  

Herring  Bloaters  

Tomato  Juice  

Tomato  Catsup  

Flour  

Flour  

Flour  

Onions  

Foodstuffs  

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Bacon  and 
Ham. 

Articles  Suitable  for  the  Grocery 
Trade. 

Packing  House  Products  

Miscellaneous — 

Artificial  Silk  and  Cotton  Corset 
Coverings. 

Furs  

Sporting  Goods  

Leather  for  Shoes  

Patent  Leather,  Black  and  Col- 
oured. 


563 
564 
565 
566 
567 
568 
569 
570 
571 
572 
57:5 
574 
575 

576 

577 

578 

579 
580 
581 
582 


Fort  de  France,  Martinique 
Fort  de  France,  Martinique 

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  

Hongkong  

Hongkong  .•  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Fort  de  France,  Martinique 
Fort  de  France,  Marl  inique 

Tunis,  Tunisia  

Glasgow,  Scotland  


( ilaxgow,  Scotland .... 
Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

London,  England  


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency 
Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agenev 


Tunis,  Tunisia  

Barcelona,  Spain .  .  .  . 
( luayaquil,  Ecuador. 
Hongkong  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase 


ami  Agency 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency- 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Calf  Upper  Leathers,  in  black 

and  Colours. 
Post  Cards  with  Local  Views, 
Condolence  and  Greetings  Cards. 

Christmas  Tags  and  Seals  

(  hristmas  Wrapping  Paper  

Wrapping  Paper  

Writing  Paper  (Stationery)  

Printing  Paper  

Newsprint,  Magazine,  Coloured 

and  Cover  Papers. 

Printers'  Type  

Wooden  Novelties  and  Toys  

Toys  

Kitchen  Smallware  

Hand  Lawn  Mowers  

3-lb.  Iron  Changkols  (Picks)  

Douglas  Fir  Lumber  

Automobile  Tires  

Black  Fat  Tobacco  

Black  Fat  Tobacco  


583 

584 

585 
586 
587 
588 
589-590 
591 

592 
593 
594 
595 
596 
597 
598 
599 
600 
601 


Hongkong  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Castries,  St.  Lucia  

Castries,  St.  Lucia  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Tientsin,  China  

Mexico,  Mexico  

Mexico,  Mexico  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Bridgetown,  Barbados  

Fort  de  France,  Martinique 
Fort  de  France,  Martinique 
Castries,  St.  Lucia  


Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  July  4;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  July  6;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
July  14;  Duchess  of  York,  July  20;  Montcalm.  July  28— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  July  6;  Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  July  21. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  July  6;  Beaverbrae,  July  13;  Beaverhill,  July  20;  Beaver- 
burn,  July  27;  Beaverford,  Aug.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Asoania,  July  6;  Alaunia,  July 
20;  Ausonia,  July  27 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  July  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  July  12;  Man- 
chester Division,  July  19;  Manchester  Regiment,  July  26* — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  July  7;  Kastalia,  July  14; 
Salacia,  Aug.  4 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  July  26;  Bristol  City,  Aug.  11— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  July  6;  Letitia,  July  14;  Airthria,  Julv  20;  Athenia,  July  27 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  July  11;  Kelso,  July  31 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  July  13;  Cairnesk,  July  27; 
Cairnmona,  Aug.  10— ^all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Kenbane  Head,  July  10;  Dunaff  Head,  July  25— both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  July  6;  Beaverhill,  July  20;  Beaverburn,  July  27;  Beaver- 
ford, Aug.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  July  13;  Grey  County,  July  26— both 
County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  July  12;  Grey  County,  July  20— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Frankfurt,  July  6;  Hagen,  Aug.  3 — both  Hamburg-American  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen) ;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  13. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  July  11;  Valprato,  July  20;  Valsavoia, 
July  23 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 
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To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  July  5;  Svanhild,  Aug.  3 — both 
Scandinavia-America  Line  (do  not  call  at  Gothenburg) ;  Braheholin,  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line,  July  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
July  6  and  20;  Winona,  July  6;  a  steamer,  July  20 — both  Clarke  SS.  Co.  (do  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Jul}"  3;  North  Voyageur,  July  8 — both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
July  12;  Cornwallis.  July  26— both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — W.  Blumer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
July  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) .. — Caithcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  6;  Lady  Rodney,  July 
11;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  20;  Lady  Somers,  July  25 — ail 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador.  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer.  International  Freighting  Corp..  July  14. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama.  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Conqueror,  July  20;  Cana- 
dian Cruiser,  Aug.  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Britisher,  July  28;  Cana- 
dian Leader,  Aug.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London  and  Durban. — Dacrecastle,  July  5;  Calgary, 
(calls  at  Freetown.  Sierra  Leone),  July  10 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  14  and  Aug.  4  and  IS. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Borodino,  Ellermams  Wilson  Line,  July  11. 

To  Bermuda.  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  13;  Lady  Nelson,  July  27— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Olancho.  L'nited  Fruit  Line.  July  12. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Kobe,  July  15;  Cedarbank.  July  27 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia.  Furne'ss  Line.  July  17. 

To  London. — Markhor,  Cunard  Line,  July  2;  Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee),  American 
Hampton  Roads,  July  14. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  July  15;  Westernland,  July  29— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Gdynia-America  Line  (calls  at  Gd}-nia), 
Julv  8. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pirrrc-Miqudon.— Fort  St.  George.  July  3;  Rosalind.  July  9 
— both  Furncss-Red  Cross  Line;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co..  July  4;  Nova 
Scotia,  Furness  Line,  July  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins  July  0;  Lady  Drake.  July  23; 
Lady  Sonurs.  Aug,  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica.  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — W.  Blumer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
July  17. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathrart.  July  9;  Cavelier, 
July  23 — both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  ( Jamaica ,).— Lillemor,  July  4;  Ciss,  July  18 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  2;  Colborne,  July  16;  Cornwallis  (calls  ait  St.  Georges),  July  30 
—all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince, 
July  4;  Silverteak,  July  18 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Parthenia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  July  15. 
To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Continental  ports),  American  Mail 
Line  Ltd.,  July  9. 

T o  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso.— Coy C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  early  July. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Co.,  July  10. 
To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  July  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  July  13;  Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  5 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  July  15;  Tyndareus,  Aug. 
5 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar) ;  Bellingham  (does  not  call  at 
Hongkong),  Tacoma  Oriental  SB.  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), July  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Aug.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SIS.  Co.  (calls  Iloilo,  Cebu 
and  Macassar),  July  20. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  July  10  and  Aug.  12. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  July  18;  Niagara,  Aug.  20 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  July  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytlellon,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  July 
22;  Indien,  Aug.  25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line.  , 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Tolken,  July  8;  Eknaren, 
July  20 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Ranger,  July  9;  Pacific  Reliance,  July  23 — both  Furness  (Pacific) 
Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  July  30;  Loch  Katrine,  July  14; 
Delftdyk,  July  28;  Loch  Monar,  Aug.  11 — all  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton 
if  inducements  offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America,  Aug.  4; 
Europa,  Aug.  30 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Oregon,  July  6;  San  Antonior 
July  20 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  July  14;  Balboa,  Aug.  2 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  3. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Bronnoy  (calls  at  Pointe  a 
Pitre,  Guadeloupe),  July  20;  Lycia  (calls  at  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  and  Georgetown, 
Demerara),  Aug.  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal.  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  July  9; 
Point  Lobos,  Aug.  6 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Gisla,  July  23;  Hoyangcr,  Aug.  3 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  (See  also  Netherlands 
India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  tthe  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— S  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  13.  Mu ddi man,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that,  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  6S3,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya    Colony.)     Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House. 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 

East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J,  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda .) 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Rentier's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa;  Printed  oy  J.  O.  Patenaude,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1934. 
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pears,  crop  estimate   732 

Tobacco,  industry   364 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada  (1931) 

confirmed   172 

Wheat,  f.a.q.  standards   732 

financial  assistance  to  growers..   ..  49 

market  conditions  77,  257.  529 

730,  923,1107 

Austria 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada  ex- 
tended   62 

Axes  and  Picks 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..   ..  502 


Automobiles 

See  Motor  Vehicles 

B 

Bacon  and  Hams 

British   West  Indies,   Barbados,  im- 


ports and  market   7 

British     Honduras,     imports  and 

market   366 

Trinidad,  imports  and  market..  ..  7 
Great  Britain,  certificate  of  origin .  .29. 245 

imports  and  market   675 

imports  from  Canada  in  1932..   ..  517 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934   782 

imports  into  Scotland  in  1933..  ..  301 
market  conditions  in  the  North  of 

England   42 

market  in  West  of  England   399 

marketing  scheme   676 

Irish  Free  State,  export  bounty  in- 
creased  1040 

stabilization  scheme   1039 

Panama,  imports  in  1933   500 

See  also  Packing  House  Products 
83768— 1§ 
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Bags  and  Sacks 

Cuba,  market  for  sugar  in   1035 

Netherlands,  imports  of  used  in  1933.  577 

Bahamas 

See  British  West  Indies  j 
Balloons 

Mexico,  market  for  rubber  in   23 

Banks  and  Banking 

New  Zealand,  reserve  bank  legisla- 
tion  361 


Barbados 

See  British  West  Indies 

Barley 

Argentina,  production  and  exports . .  235 


1934    783 

from  Canada  in  1932   517 

into  Bristol  in  1933    355 

into  Scotland  in  1933    298 

Irish  Free  State,  import  licence  re- 
quired   1039 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   747 

Netherlands,   imports  and   market . .  1052 

imports  in  1933    459 

Switzerland,  imports   221 

See  also  Grain 


Baths 

Great  Britain,  and  bathroom  fittings, 
market  in  the  North  of  Eng- 


land  1016 

Batteries 

Norway,  and  galvanic  elements,  mark- 
ing regulations   655 

Battery  Plates 

Italy,  market   793 

Beef 

Australia,     market     conditions  for 

chilled  and  frozen   732 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 
imports  of  and  market  for 
pickled   365 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

of  frozen  in  1932   517 

Japan,  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen..  74S 

See  also  Meats 

Beer 

See  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

Belgian  Congo 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   9S6 

Belgium 

Apples  (fresh),  duty  changed   3S4 

duty  levied  on  weight   1041 

Cereals,  import  licence  regulations..  175 

Certificates  of  origin   944 

Commercial  Fair  at  Brussels   687 

Feedstuff's,  import  restrictions   801 

Fertilizers,  import  restrictions   SOI 
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Belgium — Con. 

Fish,  licences  for  transit  shipments..  248 

Flour,  imports   1057 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   571 

Jan.  to  Mar.,  1934   930 

Fruits    (fresh),    import    licences  re- 
quired   599 

Furniture,  import  licences  required..  104 
Hides  and  skins,  import  licences  re- 
quired  336 

Horses,  import  licences  required . .  . .  550 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1933.,  ..  ..  574 

Industrial  conditions   884 

Lard,  import  licences  required   897 

Lumber,  duties  changed  on  veneers..  104 

Maple  products,  market  and  duties..  26 

Mica,  market   830 

Oilcakes,  import  licences  required..  175 

Pulpwood,  imports  and  market..    ..  734 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Henri 
Turcot,  Brussels: 

March  12,  1934   571 

April  9.  1934   734 

April  20,  1934..     687 

April  25,  1934   830 

April  26,  1934..   986 

May  3,  1934    884 

May  14,  1934   930 

May  31,  1934  . .   1057 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  G.  Stark,  Brussels: 

December  16,  1933   26 

Sales  tax  regulations,  modification  of.  706 

Tariff  duties  increased   384 

Trade  agreement  with  Argentina,  pro- 
visional   465 

with  New  Zealand  62,136,550 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1933   573 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934..   931 

Transmission  tax  increased.  425,1090 

Vegetables  (fresh),  import  licences  re- 
quired   599 

Veneer  sheets,  duty  increased..  ..  ..  175 

Wheat,  imports   1067 

Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union 

See  Belgium 

Belting 

Mexico,  imports  of  and  market  for 

rubber  in   21 

Bermuda 

See  British  West  Indies 

Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

Australia,  production  of  wine   233 

China,  imports  in  1933..   699 

market  in  Central   84 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   986 

Japan,,  imports  in  1933   747 

production  of  beer  in  1933   243 

Mexico,  duties  decreased   754 

duty  increased. .  65,1136 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   579 

Panama,  imports  in  J 933   500 

Bicycles 

China,  imoorts  in  1933   697 


Page 

Bolivia 

Business  Conditions   160 

Boots  and  Shoes 

See  Footwear 

Box  Shooks 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  duties 

changed   247 

Brake  Linings 

Italy,  market   584 

Bran  and  Shorts 

See  Feedstuffs 

Brass  and  Bronze 

Japan,  imports  of  scrap   844 

Brazil 

Business  conditions   100 

Codfish,  imports  in  1933    90S 

Collection  of  foreign  bills,~regulations 

governing   S36 

Exchange  restrictions  25,  101. 

936, 1036, 1137 

Financial  conditions   624 

Flour,  imports  in  1933..   90S 

Foreign  trade  in  1933..  620.  9C5 

Fruit  (fresh),  imports  in  1933   908 

Industrial  conditions   622 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro : 

December  27,  1933   100 

March  27,  1934.   620 

April  24,  1934   836 

April  28,  1934   905 

May  24,  1934                                . .  1036 

Tariff  duties,  collection  in  gold  abol- 
ished  31 

WTheat,  imports  in  1933   90S 

British  Borneo 

British  North  Borneo,  tariff  prefer- 
ences   S96 

British  Guiana 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Malaya 

British  Trade  Fair  in  Singapore..  ..  11  IS 

Business  conditions   615 

Financial  conditions   616 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   615 

Glues,  imports  and  market   IS 

Industrial  conditions   617 

Malayan  Live  Stock  Exhibition ....  86 
Postal    address    of   Singapore  office. 

change  in   66S 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
B.  C.  Butler,  Singapore: 

May  14,  1934..   HIS 

Telephone  service  to  Java   6S2 

Trade    Commissioner's    office  trans- 
ferred from  Batavia               ..  345 
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British  North  Borneo 

See  British  Borneo 

British  West  Indies 

Antigua,  invoice  requirements..  ..422,849 


Bahamas,  foreign  trade  in  1933:  im- 
ports detailed   1064 

Barbados,  business  conditions   1003 

packing  house  products,  imports  and 

market   6 

potatoes,  imports  and  market    927 

Bermuda,  flour,  duty  reduced   30 

British  Guiana,  business  conditions..  156 

financial  revival   1074 

imports  in  1932   531 

invoice  requirements   422 

packing  house  products,  imports  and 

market   6 

potatoes,  imports  and  market..  ..  926 

tariff  duties  changed   1088 

preferences,  new     173 

British   Honduras,   beef,   imports  of 

and  market  for  pickled   365 

butter,  imports  and  market   366 

cheese,  imports  and  market   367 

communications,  tariffs,  etc   452 

foreign  trade   453 

in  1933   1110 

imports  in  1933,  detailed   1)112 

lard,  imports  and  market   366 

location,  population,  climate,  etc..  451 
meats,  imports  of  and  market  for 

canned  and  preserved   366 

packing  house  products,  duties..  ..  367 

market   365 

pork,  imports  of  and  market  for 

pickled   365 

tobacco,  duties  changed  on  unmanu- 
factured  64 

tariff  duty  exemptions   653 

Dominica,  tariff  duties  changed..  ..  801 
Eastern  Group  and  British  Guiana, 

packing  house  products,  market.  6 
Grenada,  optical  goods,  Empire  con- 
tent requirements   422 

Jamaica,  agricultural  production  and 

exports   480 

apparel,  duties  changed   1135 

business  conditions   483 

Empire  content  requirements,  new.  64 

exports  in  1933   1066 

financial  conditions  448,484 

footwear,  duties  changed   1135 

foreign  trade  in  1933  448, 1006 

fruits  (fresh),  import  regulations..  383 

imports  in  1933,  detailed   1007 

invoice  requirements  30,207 

reports    of    Trade  Commissioner 
F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston: 

February  19,  1934    365 

February  22.  1934    451 

March  9,  1934  448,480 

May  16,  1934    989 

May  16  1934   1061 


Page 

British  West  Indies — Con. 
Jamaica — Con. 

report  of  F.  W.  Casserly,  Office  of 
the  Trade  Commissioner,  King- 


ston : 

May  23,  1934  1006, 1066 

May  30,  1934   1110 

textiles,  imports  of  Japanese  re- 
stricted  1040 

import  quotas   1088 

vegetables  (fresh),  import  regula- 
tions   383 

Leeward  Islands,  business  conditions.  1005 
packing  house  products,  imports  and 

market   6 

potatoes,  imports  and  market..   ..  927 
Montserrat,    imports,    statement  of 

origin  required   754 

invoice  regulations   849 

St.  Kitts-Nevis,  import  surcharge  con- 
tinued   207 

imports,  statement  of  origin  re- 
quired   801 

St.  Lucia,  optical  goods,  Empire  con- 
tent requirements   422 

tariff  exemptions   103 

St.  Vincent,  foreign  trade  in  1933..  788 

Trinidad,  apparel,  duties  increased..  1135 
bacon    and    hams,    imports  and 

market   7 

box  shooks,  duties  changed   247 

business  conditions   1C01 

invoice  requirements  29,30 

packing    house    products,  imports 

and  market   6 

potatoes,  imports  and  market..   ..  926 
report   of   Acting   Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  F.  Bull,  Port  of  Spain  : 

May  29,  1934   1001 

reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  C.  Britton,  Port  of 
Spain : 

December  12.  1933   6 

January  16.  1934   156 

March  14,  1934   531 

April  26,  1934   788 

May  17,  1934    926 

textiles,  import  quotas   imposed..  1089 

Virgin  Islands,  invoice  regulations..  849 

Windward  Islands,  business  conditions.  1001 
packing  house  products,  imports  and 

market   6 

potatoes,  imports  and  market..   ..  927 

Brushes  and  Brooms 

Central    America,    Guatemala,  duty 

decreased   897 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933    632 

Building  Board 

Switzerland,  import  restrictions..    ..  509 

West  Africa,  requirements   123 

See  also  Fibreboard 
Bulgaria 

Grain  export  regulations   S32 

Wheat,  produticon  and  consumption.  201 
production   and   exports   in    1933..  S32 
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Butter 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  produc- 


tion  78 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  and  market   366 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933    983 

French  Indo-China,  duty  decreased . .  705 


Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  677 

imports  from  Canada  in  1932..   ..  518 

imports  into  Scotland  in  1933..  ..  301 

market  in  the  West  of  England..  398 


Haiti,  imports  in  1932-33    990 

Italy,  duty  increased   288 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   748 

Madagascar,  imports  in  1932:   133 

Panama,  imports  in  1933   500 


West  Africa,  requirements  in  tinned.  122 
See  also  Dairy  Produce 

C 


Calcium  Carbide 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   631 

Cuba,  imports  and  market   693 

Mexico,  duty  increased   250 

See  also  Chemicals 

Canada 

Assistance    to    exporters    by  Trade 

Commissioners   26 

British  Trade  Commissioners,  list  of. 


33, 171,  702 
Exports    of   farm   products    to  the 
United    States    under  three 

tariffs  92,278,454, 

666,  872, 1050 
Fruits  (fresh),  inspection  and  certifi- 
cation of  shipments   799 

Summary  of  trade  by  months..  .. 

129,  3116,501,727,920, 1117 
Trade  agreement  with  Australia  (1931) 

confirmed   172 

with  Austria  extended   62 

with  Germany  extended   29 

with  New  Zealand  extended   849 

Trade  commissioner  service,  changes 

in    473 

Vegetables  (fresh),  inspection  and  cer- 
tification of  shipments   799 

Canned  Goods 

China,  market  in  Central   241 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

Scotland   357 

Italy,  market   954 

See  also  Fruits  (Canned),  Vegetables 

(Canned)  and  Salmon  (Canned) 

Carbon  Black 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 


in  1932    523 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   750 

Carbon  Paper 

Japan,  market   1037 

Cardboard 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..    ..  332 

Irish  Free  State,  market   75 


Page 


Carpets 

Argentina,  production  and  imports..  441 
Cattle 

Great  Britain,  import  restrictions. .  . .  610 
imports   from    Canada,   Jan -Mar., 

1934    782 

from   Canada   into   Scotland  in 

1934    304 

import  trade   609 

landing  wharf  and  market  at  Lon- 
don  153 

market  conditions  in  the  North  of 

England   43 

types  required  for  London  market.  230 

India,  breeding   50 

See  also  Livestock 

Celluloid 

Japan,  production  and  exports   285 

Cellulose  Sheets 

Japan,  and  films,  manufacture  in ... .  84 

Cement 

Albania,  imports   413 

Italy,  production  and  imports   412 

Madagascar,  imports   167 

Malta,  imports   413 

W'est  Africa,  market   121 

Yugoslavia,  production  and  exports.  413 

Central  America 

Costa  Rica,  coffee,  production  in  1933.  544 

exchange  conditions   544 

Guatemala,  brushes,  duty  decreased.  897 

Honduras,  duties  changed   iHS? 

exchange   control   regulations..    ..  1075 

municipal  import  tax  imposed..  ..  656 

visa  fees   1137 

Cereals 

Belgium,  import  licence  regulations.  175 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   630 

China,  duties,  new   105 

See  also  Grain 

Ceylon 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   628 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934   928 

Imports  in  1933    629 

Cheese 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports   531 

British    Honduras,    imports  and 

market   367 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933    9S3 

France,  import  quotas   994 

import  tax  imposed   550 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  678 

imports  into  Scotland  in  1933. .  . .  301 

market  in  the  West  of  England . .  398 

Madagascar,  imports  in  1932   133 

Panama,  imports  in  1933   500 

See  also  Dairy  Produce 
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Chemicals 

China,  imports  in  1933   652 

Egypt,  imports  in  1938   1032 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   462 

Chile 

Business  conditions   160 

Commercial  treaty  with  Germany  in 

effect   583 

Exchange  control  regulations   237 

Financial  conditions   583 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   83>7 

Imports  in  1933,  detailed   839 

Import  regulations   238 

Industrial  conditions   582 

Modus  vivendi  with  Peru  extended.  105 
Tariff  duties  and  surcharges,  values 

for   289 

Wheat,  import  regulations   337 

China 

Beverages    (alcoholic),    imports  in 

1933   699 

market  in  Central   84 

Bicycles,  imports  in  1933   697 

Business  conditions  in  South   1019 

Canned  goods,  market  in  Central..  241 

Cereals,  duties,  new   105 

Chemicals,  imports  in  1933    652 

Consular  fee  changed   553 

Dyes  and  colours,  imports  in  1933 . .  653 

Exports  in  1933   776 

to  Canada   777 

Fish,  imports  in  1933   697 

Flour,  duties,  new   105 

imports  in  1933    649 

into  Tientsin   373 

market  conditions  in  Central..    ..  55 

in  North   86 

Foodstuffs,  imports  in  1933   698 

Foreign  trade  in  1933..  ..537,561,647, 

696, 719, 776 

in  January,  1934   567 

of  Central,  Jan.-Mar.,  1934   1077 

of  chief  ports  in  1933   719 

of  Tientsin  in  1933   1100 

Ginseng,  imports  in  1933    699 

Hollow-ware,  market  in  Central.   ..  241 

Imports  in  1933   696 

by  countries   561 

detailed   647 

from  Canada  in  1933   566 

from  Canada  into  North  in  1933. .  1102 

Leather,  imports  in  1933    699 

Machines  and  machinery,  imports  in 

1933    652 

market  in  Central   240 

Map  of  Southeastern  and  Hongkong.  1021 

snowing  chief  ports   721 

Marking  and  invoicing,  metric  sys- 
tem adopted  for   33 

Marking  regulations   426 

enforcement  postponed   801 

Metals  and  minerals,  imports  in  1933. .  649 
Meters,  market  in  Central  for  water 

and  electric   241 

Metric  system  adopted  by  customs..  337 


Page 


China — Con. 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  in  1933..  ..  697 
Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories, 

imports  in  1933   697 

Paper,  duties   967 

imports  in  1933    651 

into    Central,   Jan.-Mar.,    1934..  1079 

market  in  Central  240,965 

Petroleum  products,  imports  in  1933. .  650 
Reports     of    Trade  Commissioner 
L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Shanghai: 

December  8,  1933   54 

December  14,  1933   84 

January  20,  1934   239 

March  9,  1934    567 

May  4,  1934   965 

May  16,  1934   1077 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner B.  A.  Macdonald,  Shang- 
hai: 

March  10,  1934    537,561,647, 

696,719,  776 

March  16,  1934   714 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 
Sykes,  Tientsin: 

December  8,  1933   56 

December  22,  1933   86 

January  30,  1934   373 

April  12,  1934   974 

May  16,  1934   1100 

Road  building  in  North   56 

Timber,  imports  in  1933   696 

Tobacco,  imports  in  1933   697 

Trade  of  Canada  with  North,  1933..  1102 
Trade  possibilities   of   the  Yangtsze 

Valley  provinces   239 

Wheat,  duty  drawback   942 

imports  in  1933  649,714 

from  Canada   715 

into  Tientsin   374 

market  conditions  in  Central..    ..  54 

Wire  rope,  market  in  Central   241 

Wood-pulp,  imports  in  1933   652 

See  also  Manchuria 

Cigars  and  Cigarettes 

See  Tobacco 

Clams  (Canned) 

United  States,  duty  changed   801 

Clocks  and  "Watches 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   631 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   521 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   775 

Cloth  (Rubberized) 

Mexico,  imports  and  market   24 

Clothing 

See  Apparel 

Coal 

Great  Britain,  conditions  in  industry, 

1933   400 
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Cocoons 

Japan,  spring  prices   1098 


Codfish 

Brazil,  imports  in  1933   90S 

British  West   Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports   531 

Cuba,  imports  of  dried   833 

Japan,  production  of  salted   1097 

Panama,  imports  in  1933   500 

Colombia 

Business  conditions  594, 1074 

Exchange  situation   594 

Financial  conditions.   . .  595 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   596 

Industrial  conditions   595 

Confectionery 

West  Africa,  market   119 

Containers 

Great  Britain,  market  for  cardboard  in.  1 

Cooperage  Stock 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   494 

Copper 

Germany,  import  restrictions   654 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932..  ...  ..   ..519,521 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1933  380 

imports  of  scrap   843 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   461 

Costa  Rica 

See  Central  America 

Cordage 

Netherlands  India,  market   1129 

Corn 

Argentina,  production   234 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   459 

See  also  Grain 

Corsets 

South  Africa,  market   723 

See  also  Apparel 


Cotton 

Japan,  increased  capacity  of  mills.  889 
See  also  Textiles 


Crab  (Canned) 

Japan,  exports  in  1933   242 

Cream  Separators 

Japan,  market   15 

Cuba 

Advertising  in   102 

Apples  (dried),  market   797 

Bags,  market  for  sugar   1035 

Business  conditions   987 

Calcium  carbide,  imports  and  market.  693 

Codfish,  imports  of  dried   833 

Currency,  legislation   1072 

Fertilizers,  imports  and  market..    ..  912 
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Cuba — Con. 

Fish,  market  for  dried  and  salted..  833 

Flour,  market  ,   633 

Hay,  imports  and  market   891 

Herring,  imports   835 

Leather,  market   1069 

Maple  for  wooden  heels,  market..  ..  283 

Oats,  imports  and  market   891 

Parcel  post  service   236 

Pineapples,  exports   914 

Potatoes,  market  conditions   282 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl,  Havana  : 

December  22,  1933   102 

April  7,  1934   633 

April  12,  1934   693 

April  25,  1934   797 

April  28,  1934   833 

May  5,  1934   914 

May  9,  1934   912 

Mav  10,  1934   891 

May  18,  1934   987 

May  22,  1934   991 

May  29,  1934   1035 

June  1,  1934   1069 

June  7,  1934   1072 

Reports  of  Enrique  Heymann,  Office 
of  the  Trade  Commissioner, 
Havana : 

Februarv  5,  1934   283 

February  6,  1934   282 

D 

Dairy  Produce 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

the  North  of  England   42 

Italy,  market   955 

Madagascar,  imports  in  1932   133 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   409 

Denmark 

Business  conditions   404 

Financial  conditions..   402 

Foreign  trade  in  1933..   640 

Grain,  imports   1120 

import  quotas   464 

marketing  regulations   1119 

Imports  in  1933   640 

Import  control  law  extended   127 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1933   642 

Diatomite 

Algeria,  production  and  exports..    ..  1056 

France,  imports  and  market   1055 

Dominica 

See  British  WT est  Indies 

Dominican  Republic 

Export  trade,  Jan.-Mar..  1934   991 

Doors 

Great  Britain,  duty  revision  proposals.  800 

imports  and  market   786 

imports  from  Canada  in  1932..   ..  523 
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Douglas  Fir 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

the  North  of  England   44 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   493 

Dresses 

See  Apparel 

Drugs  and  Medicines 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   631 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   749 

Dyes  and  Colours 

China,  imports  in  1933   653 

Great   Britain,   import   regulations..  703 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   749 

E 

Ecuador 

Business  conditions   160 

Exchange  control  regulations   158 

Foreign  trade  in  1932   752 

Tariff  duties  changed   288 

Eggs 

Australia,  exports  78,554 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland 

in  1933   301 

market  conditions  in  the  North  of 

England   43 

market  in  Scotland   959 

Irish  Free  State,  export  bounty  in- 
creased   902 

Egypt 

Business  conditions   228 

Financial  conditions   228 

Foreign  trade  in  1933  228,933. 


981,  1031,  1059, 1123 
Imports  in  1033,  detailed..    ..  981, 

1031,  1059, 1123 
Parcel  post  shipments,  routing  of..  ..  831 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Yves 
Lamontagne,  Cairo: 

January  16,  1034   228 

March  9,  1934    532 

April  16.  1034   831 

May  1,  1034  033,081,  1031,  1059,  1423 

Sleepers,  tenders  invited  for  railway.  195 

Textiles,  imports  in  1033  !.  1061 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1933   935 

Elastic 

Mexico,  imports   22 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Appliances 

Australia,   marking    regulations. . 

286,463,550.753, 1134 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   1126 

Madagascar,  imports   170 

Exchange 

Argentina,  issue  of  permits   19 

situation  438,812 

Brazil,  control  regulat  ions  9,5  KM..  8*n 

situation  936, 1036, 1137 


Page 

Exchange — Con. 

Chile,  control  regulations   237 

Colombia,  situation   594 

Costa  Rica,  situation   544 

Ecuador,  control  regulations   158 

Honduras,  control  regulations   1075 

Italy,  control  regulations   1138 

New  Zealand,  purchase  and  sale ....  46 

Spain,  control  regulations   94 

Turkey,  control  regulations   978 

Uruguay,  situation   420,547,018 

Venezuela,  situation   544 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

Argentina,    industrial    exhibition  at 

Buenos  Aires   130 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  at 

Sydney   063 

Belgium,  Commercial  Fair  at  Brussels.  687 
British  Malaya,  British  Trade  Fair  in 

Singapore   1418 

Malayan  Live  Stock  Exhibition..  86 
Great     Britain,     British  Industries 

(Birmingham),  1034   478 

dates  changed   788 

British  Industries  (London),  1934..  52S 
South  Africa,  Motor  Show  at  Cape 

Town   924 

Expanded  Metal 
Argentina,  market   1076 

F 

Feathers  and  Down 

Norway,  import  licence  required..  ..  705 

Federated  Malay  States 

Certificates  of  origin   944 

Feeding  Cakes 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1033    460 

See  also  Oilmeal  and  Oilcake 

Feedstuflfs 

Belgium,  import  restrictions   801 

Denmark,  imports  in  1933   640 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland 

in  1933   290 

market  conditions  in  the  North  of 

England   43 

Irish  Free  State,  import  restrictions.  504 
Sweden,  import  licences  required..  176 
See  also  Wheat  offals 

Ferlilizers 

Belgium,  import  restrictions   SOI 

Cuba,  imports  and  market   912 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   1033 

Fibreboard 

France,  quotas  on  insulating   599 

See  also  Building  Board 

Files  and  Hasps 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   521 


837G8-2 
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Finland 

Flour  milling  regulations  385,655,754 


Rye,  duties  and  import  prices..  ..  209 
Fish 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..   ..  107 
Belgium,   licences   for   transit  ship- 
ments  248 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports   531 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933    630 

China,  imports  in  1033    607 

Cuba,  market  for  dried  and  salted..  833 

Egypt,  imports  in  1033    084 

Great  Britain,  market  for  canned  in 

Northern  Ireland   960 

production  and  imports  into  North- 
ern Ireland   1104 

Iceland,  production  of  salt  in  1933..  372 

Irish  Free  State,  market  for  canned.  060 

production  and  imports   1104 

Japan,  imports  in  1033   748 

Madagascar,  imports  in  1032   133 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1033   408 

import  restrictions   30 

West  Africa,  market  for  canned  and 

dried   110 

Fishing 

Japan,  auction  of  Kamchatka  grounds.  163 
Fishmeal 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1033   410 

market   879 

Flour 

Australia,  market  conditions  

78,258,530,  73il,  924,1107 

sales  tax  imposed   50 

Belgium,  imports   1057 

surtax  imposed   1000 

Brazil,  imports  in  1933    008 

British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  duty 

reduced   30 

China,  duties,  new   105 

imports  in  1033    649 

into  Tientsin   373 

market  conditions  in  Central..   ..  55 

in  North   86 

Cuba,  market   633 

Denmark,  imports  in  1933    640 

Egypt,  imports  in  1033   981 

Finland,  milling  regulations   385 

France,    general    tariff    imposed  on 

Canadian   1089 

Great  Britain,  duty  increase,  proposed.  245 

duty  unchanged   504 

imports  from  Canada  in  1932..   ..  517 

into  Bristol  in  1933   356 

into  Scotland  in  1933    298 

imports,  Jan.-Mar.,  1934    783 

into  Scotland,  Jan.-Mar.,  1934..  730 
market  conditions  in  North  of  Eng- 
land  41 

Haiti,  imports  in  1932-33    990 

India,  import  situation   818 

Italy,  mixing  regulations   137 

Japan,  exports  in  1933   375 


Page 


Flour — Con. 
Japan — Con. 

imports  in  1933   323 

market  situation   13 

production  and  exports   13 

Madagascar,  imports  in  1932   134 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1033    461 

Jan.-Mar.,  1034    827 

market  conditions   157 

Norway,  imports   1027 

Panama,  imports  in  1933   499 

Sweden,  milling  regulations   176 

West  Africa,  requirements   119 

Foodstuffs 

China,  imports  in  1033    698 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933    981 

Great  Britain,  proposed  legislation  in.  846 

Italy,  market   954 

West  Africa,  market  119,122 

Footwear 

British  West  Indies.  Jamaica,  duties 

changed   1135 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

of  rubber  in  1932   524 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  changed  on  rub- 
ber-soled  463 

Italy,  duty  on  rubber  increased..   ..  176 

market  for  rubber   497 

Japan,  market  for  rubber   321 

Mexico,  market  for  rubber   22 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   496 

Foxes  (Silver) 

Norway,  industry   1058 

France 

Agricultural  products,  import  licence 

tax  imposed   174 

import  quotas  552,855 

Apples  (fresh),  import  licence  tax  re- 
duced  137 

increased   993 

import  quotas   754 

on  Canadian  64.994 

Business  conditions   820 

Cheese,  import  quotas   994 

import  tax  imposed   550 

Depreciated  currency  surtax,  cancel- 
lation of   64 

Diatomite,  imports  and  market..   ..  1056 
Fibreboard,  import  quotas  on  insulat- 
ing   599 

Financial  conditions   821 

Flour,  general  tariff  imposed  on  Cana- 
dian  10S9 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   823 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934   102S 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1933-34..  ..  882 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934   1029 

Import  quotas  64,  127,  464,  551,  705 

Import  tax  on  British  goods  reduced  505 
Leather,  import  quotas  on  patent . .  599 
Lobster  (canned),  import  quota  im- 
posed 175.248 

Lumber,  import  quotas   655 

Machines  and  machinery,  import  quo- 
tas on  parts   553 
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France — Con. 

Marking  regulations   552 

Pears  (fresh),  import  quota  on  Cana- 
dian  64 

Reports  of  Commercial  Attache  Her- 
cule  Barre,  Paris: 

May  1,  1934   820 

May  1,  1934   823 

May  1,  1934   880 

May  25,  1934   1028 

Reports  of  Assistant  Commercial  At- 
tache Maurice  Belanger,  Paris: 

May  23,  1934   1056 

June  4,  1934   1056 

Salmon  (frozen),  import  quotas..  ..424,599 
Tires  and  tubes,  import  restrictions  re- 
moved   505 

Trade  agreement  with  Russia  174,287 

Trade  with  Canada,  1933-34    880 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934..   1029 

Transhipment  tax  increased   384 

Vacuum  cleaners,  import  quotas..   ..  599 

Wheat,  crop  prospects   1056 

general  tariff  imposed  on  Canadian.  1089 

imports  from  Canada,  1933-34..   ..  883 

French  Indo-China 

Butter,  duty  decreased   705 

Fruit  (Canned) 

Australia,  exports,  Jan.-Nov.,  1933 , .  232 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  192 

imports  into  Scotland  in  1933 . .  . .  300 

Haiti,  imports  in  1932-33   990 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   748 

Madagascar,  imports  in  1932   135 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   460 

West   Africa,  requirements   120 

Fruits  (Citrus) 

Australia,  production  and  exports..  731 

Fruits  (Dried) 

Australia,  exports   732 

Denmark,  imports   in   1933   641 

Fruits  (Fresh) 

Belgium,    import    licences    required.  599 

Brazil,  imports  in  1933   908 


British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 
regulations  

Canada,  inspection  and  certification  of 
shipments  from  

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933  

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  in 
1932  

Irish  Free  State,  duty  suspended..  .. 

Madagascar,  imports  in  1932  

Netherlands,  monopoly  taxes,  applica- 
tion of  

See  also  Agricultural  Products 


Page 


Furs — Con. 

Japan,  imports  and  market   81 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   495 

Norway,  silver  fox  sales   91 

G 

Germany 

Copper,  import  restrictions   654 

Maple  products,  market   227 

Pulpboard,  duty  increased  on  wood..  247 
Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  V.  Allen,  Hamburg: 

Jan.  25,  1934   227 

Trade   agreement   with   Canada  ex- 
tended  29 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 

Preferential  tariff  adopted   943 

Ginseng 

China,  imports  in  1933   699 

Gloves 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  of 

leather  in  1932   522 

Mexico,  market  for  rubber   22 

South  Africa,  market   723 

Glues 

British  Malaya,  duties   18 

imports  and  market   18 

Italy,  duty  on  gluten  increased . .   . .  465 

Netherlands  India,  duties   17 

imports  and  market   16 

Gold 

Australia,  production   364 

Grain 

Argentina,  crop  estimate  for  1933-34..  19 

trade   233 

Australia,  shipments  in  sailing  vessels.  364 

Bulgaria,  regulation  of  exports  in  1933.  832 

Denmark,  import  quotas   464 

imports   1120 

in  1933   640 

marketing  regulations   1119 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Bristol  in 


383                 1933   354 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   747 

799        Netherlands,  import  quota  increased.  176 

630           imports  in  1933    459 

Norway,  imports  in  1933    877 

51g  purchases  by  the  State  Grain  Mon- 

943              °Poly   1023 

135        South  Africa,  import  licence  required.  1040 

Switzerland,  trade   220 

30        See  also  Agricultural  Products 

Grass  Seed 

See  Seeds 

Great  Britain 

Advertising  matter,  duties   421 

Alfalfa  meal,  market   357 

in  London   921 

in  the  North  of  England   305 


Furniture 

Belgium,   import   licences  required..  104 

Furs  (Apparel  and  Skins) 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..  ..  710 
Australia,  Now  South  Wales,  sales  at 

Sydney   96: 

84708-21 
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Great  Britain — Con. 
Apparel,   market    conditions   in  the 

North  of  England   44 

Apples  (dried)  market..        :   569 

Bacon  and  hams,  certificates  of  origin. 

29,  245,  992 

imports  and  market   675 

imports  into  Scotland  in  1933..   ..  301 

marketing  scheme   676 

Barley,  imports  into  Bristol  in  1933. .  355 

into  Scotland   2:98 

Baths  and  bathroom  fittings,  market 

in  the  North  of  England   1016 

Beef,  imports  of  chilled   611 

British  Industries  Fair,  1934,  at  Bir- 
mingham  478 

dates  changed   788 

at  London   528 

Budget  provisions,  1934-36   728 

Business  conditions  in  1933   145 

in  the  North  of  England  259,817 

in  Scotland  302,680 

in  South  Wales   73 

in    the   West   of   England,  South 

Wales  and  South  Midlands.  .307, 868 

Butter,  imports  and  market   677 

imports  into  Scotland  in  1933..   ..  304 

market  in  the  West  of  England . .  398 
Canned  goods,  market  conditions  in 

Scotland   357 

Cattle,  import  restrictions..  ..  . .  ..  610 

import  trade   609 

landing  wharf  and  market  at  Lon- 
don   163 

market  conditions  in  the  North  of 

England   43 

trade  with  Canada  in  1933   304 

types  required  for  London  market.  230 

Certificates  of  origin  335,421,893 

Cheese,  imports  and  market   678 

imports  into  Scotland   301 

market  in  the  West  of  England. .  . .  308 

Coal  industry  in  Scotland,  1933..   ..  400 

Containers,   market   for  cardboard . .  1 
Dairy  produce,  market  conditions  in 

the  North  of  England..     ....  42 

Doors,  duty  revision,  proposed..    ..  800 

imports  and  market   786 

Douglas  fir,  market  conditions  in  the 

North  of  England   44 

Dyestuffs,  changes  in  legislation  affect- 
ing  703 

Eggs,  imports  into  Scotland  in  1933..  301 
market  conditions  - in  the  North  of 

England   43 

market  in  Scotland   959 

Export  trade,  cultivating  goodwill  in.  352 
Feedstuff's,  imports  into  Scotland  in 

1933..  ..  ..   299 

Financial  conditions  in  1933   145 

in   the   West   of   England,  South 

Wales   and   South   Midlands..  307 
Fish,  market  for  canned  in  Northern 

Ireland   960 

production  and  import?  into  North- 
ern Ireland   1104 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Flour,  duty  increase,  proposed..    ..  245 

duty  unchanged   504 

imports  into  Bristol  in  1933   356 

into  Scotland  in  1933   298 

into  Scotland,  Jan.-Mar.,  1934..  730 
market  conditions  in  the  North  of 

England   41 

Food,  proposed  legislation   846 

Foreign  trade  in  193i3   393 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934   781 

Fruit  (canned),  imports  and  market..  192 

imports  into  Scotland  in  1933..   ..  300 

Grain,  imports  into  Scotland  in  1933.  297 
trade  of  the  Bristol  Channel  ports, 

1933   354 

Hay,  imports  into  Scotland  in  1933 . .  299 

market  conditions   154 

Honey,  imports   1103 

market  in  Scotland   1103 

Hops,  imports   866 

market  in  the  West  of  England  for 

Canadian   865 

Imports  in  1933,  detailed   190 

from  Canada  in  1933   188 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934   782 

in  1932,  detailed   516 

into  the  West  of  England   443 

from  Canada   39-9 

Import  trade  of  Scotland  in  1933 ....  297 
Industrial  conditions  in  Scotland  in 

1933    302 

Insurance,  export  credit   125 

London  quarantine  station,  schedule 

of  charges   480 

Lumber,  certificates  of  origin   599 

duty  drawback   848 

Maple  products,  market   3 

Meats,  imports  of  chilled  and  frozen. .  611 

import  trade   609 

Merchandise  Marks  Act,  application.-. 

61,244.942 

orders  463.597.703 

recommendations. .  .  .28,  383.893.  1029.  10S6 

Mutton  and  lamb,  imports  of  frozen.  614 

Oats,  duty  increased   103 

imports  into  Bristol  in  1933   356 

into  Scotland  in  1933    29S 

Paperboard,  duty  increased   705 

Paper,  duty  increased   705 

Peas   (dried),  market  in  Scotland..  S71 

Pitwood,  imports  into  South  Wales..  i  ll 
Poultry,    market    conditions    in  the 

North  of  England   43 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  S. 
Cole,  Bristol: 

January  4,  1034   118 

February  13,  1934    307 

February  17,  1934   364 

February  17,  1034   39S 

February  20,  1034   S99 

February  20,  1034   443 

April  10,  1934    857 

May  2.  1931   865 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  A.  MacDonald,  Bristol : 

December  12,  1933   5 

December  22,  1933   73 

March  9,  1934   478 

May  11,  1934    868 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B. 
Johnson,  Glasgow: 

December  12,  1933    6 

February  13,  1934   302 

February  13,  1934   304 

February  17,  1934    297 

February  20,  1934   357 

April  7.  1934   787 

April  10.  1934   680 

April  lil,  1934    729 

April  20.  1934   784 

June  7,  1934   1103 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  J.  Tingley,  Glasgow : 

February  6,  1934   264 

February  22.  1934    400 

May  4.  1934   871 

May  17,  1934   959 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  R. 
Poussette,  Liverpool : 

December  1,  1933   41 

December  12,  1933   4 

January  29,  1934   259 

February  12,  1934   305 

March  i0,  1934   513 

April  18,  1934   817 

May  23,  1934    1016 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  B.  Birkett,  Liverpool: 

January  5,  1934   126 

May  8,  1934    922 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  H. 
English,  London: 

January  11,  1934  145.185 

February  16,  1934   352 

February  20,  1934   382 

February  16,  1934   393 

March  15,  1934   516 

March  19,  1934   515 

April  10,  1934   703 

April  16,  1934    786 

April  18,  1934   728 

April  23,  1934   780 

April  27,  1934  . .  846 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  A.  Newman,  London: 

December  12,  1933   1 

December  12,  1933   3 

January  9,  1934   124 

January  15,  1934   154 

January  25,  1934   192 

February  3,  1934   263 

March  5.  1934   442 

March  16,  1934   528 

March  27,  1934   569 

Report   of  Assistant  Trade*  Commis- 
sioner \Y.  (I.  Stark,  Loudon: 

May  16,  1934   921 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Reports  of  Animal  Products  Trade 
Commissioner  W.  A.  Wilson, 
London: 

January  6,  1934   153 

January  23,  1934   230 

March  20,  1934   609 

April  1,  1934   480 

April  5,  1934   675 

April  5,  1934   677 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Harrison  Watson..  45 

Rye,  imports  into  Scotland  in  1933..  298 
Salmon,  imports  of  and  market  for 

canned   263 

market  for  frozen  in  the  North  of 

England   513 

Sausage  casings,  market  in  the  North 

of  England   922 

Seeds,  imports  into  Scotland  of  red 

clover  in  1933   300 

market   784 

Shipbuilding,  world  review  of   264 

Silk  gut,   market   conditions   in  the 

north  of  England   44 

Slum  clearance  in  England  and  Wales.  515 

Steamship  service,  Canada-Bristol....  802 

Sugar,  certificate  of  origin   943 

imports  into  the  West  of  England.  443 

Tariff  duties  changed  653,1087 

duties  on  French  products  245,  424 

revision  proposals.  62,  172,  246,  335, 

504,  549,  598,  704,  991,  1039 
Timber,   imports   into   the   West  of 

England   443 

into  Scotland  in  1933   300 

market  conditions  in  the  North  of 

England   43 

Tobacco,  imports  in  1933:  a  correction.  263 

Jan.-Mar,  1934   783 

from  Canada  in  1932   519 

from  Canada  in  1933..    ..189,  263,862 

from   Empire   sources  in   1933. .  859 

into  the  West  of  England..    ..  443 

market  for  Empire   857 

Tomato  products,  imports  and  market.  442 

Trade  agreement  with  Russia   382 

Trade  conditions,  Jan.-Mar.,  1934..  .. 
Trade  of  South  Wales  ports  with  Can- 
ada  399 

Trade-mark  legislation,  revision  of..  847 

Trade  review,  1933  145,185 

statistics  for  1933   393 

with  Canada  in  1932,  detailed..  ..  516 

Typewriters,  duties  changed   800 

Wheat,  imports  into  Bristol  in  1933..  354 

into  Scotland  in  1933   297 

imports,  Jan.-Mar.,  1934   783 

into  Scotland,  Jan.-Mar.,  1934..  ..  729 

Wooden   heels,  market   in    London..  124 

Wood  products,  certificate  of  origin..  653 

Greece 

Exports  in  1933   692 

Export  trade,  organization  of   831 

Financial  conditions   043 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   0S7 
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Greece — Con. 

Imports  in  1933   688 

from  Canada  in  1933  691,738 

Industrial  conditions   643 

Instalment  system  of  purchasing..  ..  95 
Meats,  market  for  canned  and  pre- 
served  414 

Reports   of   Acting   Trade  Commis- 
sioner T.  J.  Monty,  Athens: 

December  4,  1933   98 

December  8.  1933   95 

December  8,  1933   60 

January  12.  1934   201 

January  25,  1934   281 

January  31,  1934   414 

March  14,  1934  643,687 

April  7,  1934   738 

April  20,  1934..   831 

April  25,  1934   832 

May  28,  1934  937,977 

May  24,  1934..   1127 

Tariff  duty  exemptions   1041 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1933   738 

Wheat,  imports  in  1933   691 

production  in  1933   643 

Grenada 

See  British  West  Indies 

Groats 

Netherlands,  import  quota  regulations.  249 


Guatemala 

See  Central  America 

H 

Haiti 

Foreign  trade  in  1932-33   989 

Imports  in  1932-33,  detailed   990 

Hams 

See  Bacon  and  Hams 

Hardware 

Italy,  market  conditions  for  builders'. .  411 

market  for  shelf   203 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   775 

West  Africa,  demand   121 

See  also  Tacks  and  Nails 

Hats  and  Caps 

South  Africa,  market   724 

See  also  Apparel 

Hay 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports   532 

Cuba,  imports  and  market   891 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1932   517 

into  Scotland  in  1933   299 

market  conditions   154 

See  also  Feedstuffs 

Heel  Strips 

Mexico,  imports  and  market   195 
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Herring 

Cuba,  imports   835 

See  also  Fish 

Hides  and  Skins 

Australia,  increased  exports   571 

Belgium,  import  licences  required..  336 

Italy,  duty  increased   31 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   748 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   495 

Hollow-Ware 

China,  market  in  Central   241 

Honduras 

See  Central  America 

Honey 

Great  Britain,  imports   1103 

from  Canada  in  1932   519 

market  in  Scotland   1103 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  changed..   ..  463 

Italy,  duty  increased   465 

market   958 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   410 

Norway,  imports  and  market   89 

Hongkong 

Business  conditions   1019 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   1083 

Hokkaidan  Trade  Mission   695 

Imports  in  1933   1084 

Motor  vehicles,  registration  in  1933  ..  324 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  V.  E. 
Duclos,  Hongkong: 

January  30,  1934   324 

March  29,  1934    695 

May  5,  1934   1019 

May  10,  1934   1083 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner K.  F,  Noble,  Hongkong: 

April  20,  1934    964 

Sewing  machine  heads,  market..    ..  964 

Tobacco,  drawback  on  Empire..    ..  895 

Hops 

Great  Britain,  imports   866 

market  for  Canadian  in  the  West 

of  England   865 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   749 

Horsehair 

Italy,  duty  decreased   65 

market   735 

Horses 

Belgium,  import  licences  required. .  . .  550 
See  also  Livestock 

Hose  (Rubber) 

Mexico,  imports  and  market   21 

Hosiery 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   631 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   1063 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   577 

import  restrictions   137 

South  Africa,  market   72A 

See  also  Apparel 
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Hot-Water  Bottles 

Italy,  market  conditions   94 

I 


Iceland 

Fish,  production  in  1933  of  salt..  ..  372 
India 

Agricultural  development   627 

Air  mail,  superscription  for  788,929 

Apparel,  imports  and  market   9 

Cattle  breeding   50 

Flour,  import  situation   818 

Foodstuffs,  imports  in  1933   681 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   680 

Industrial  development   626 

Piece-goods,  imports  in  1933   681 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta: 

November  28,  1933   9 

December  15,  1033   50 

January  12,  1934   265 

February  22,  1934    484 

February  28,  1934    628 

March  12,  1034    680 

March  15,  1934   626 

March  21,  1934    788 

April  4,  1934   733 

April  12,  1934   818 

April  18,  1934.   928 

Tariff  duties  changed   208 

Textiles,  duties  changed   1040 

Tobacco,  production  and  exports..  ..  265 

Wheat,  crop  forecast,  1933-34  4&4,  733 

Wheat  (Import  Duty)  Act,  operation 

extended   753 

Insurance 

Great  Britain,  export  credit  in..   ..  125 

Ireland  (Northern) 

See  Great  Britain 

Irish  Free  State 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1933..    ..  524 

Apples  (fresh),  duty  suspended..   ..  208 

Bacon,  export  bounty  increased..   ..  1040 

stabilization  scheme   1039 

Barley,  import  licence  required..    ..  1039 

Budget  provisions,  1934-35    870 

Business  conditions  in  1933   525 

Cardboard,  market   75 

Eggs,  export  bounty  increased..    ..  992 

Fecdstuffs,  import  restrictions   504 

Financial  conditions  in  1933   527 

Fish,  market  for  canned   960 

production  and  imports   1104 

Fish  meal,  market   1018 

Footwear,  duty  changed  on  rubber- 
soled   463 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   473 

Fruits  (fresh),  duty  suspended   943 

Honey,  duty  changed   463 

Import  restrictions   800 

Motor  vehicles,  duties  changed..   ..  848 

parts,  duties,  alternative   549 

Pigs,  export  bounty  increased   1010 


Page 

Irish  Free  State — Con. 

Poultry,  export  bounty  increased . .  . .  992 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 
Cormack,  Dublin: 

December  20,  1933   75 

February  14,  1934    358 

March  6,  1934    473 

March  8,  1934   477 

March  15,  1934   524 

May  10,  1934    870 

May  15,  1934   960 

May  15,  1934   1018 

June  10,  1934   1104 

Salt,  imports  and  market   358 

Sugar  and  products  containing,  duties 

changed   286 

Tariff  duties  changed   62,  246,  504,  992 

Tobacco,  imports  in  1933   477 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1933.   475 

Iron  and  Steel 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   774 

imports  of  scrap   842 

production,  Jan.-Feb.,  1934   890 

Sweden,  production  and  exports..   ..  485 

Italy 

Abrasive  wheels,  market   736 

Alimentary  products,  market   954 

Asbestos,  duties  65,797 

imports  and  market   793 

Battery  plates,  market   793 

Brake  linings,  market   584 

Business  conditions  280,371 

Butter,  duty  increased   288 

Canned  goods,  market   954 

Cement,  production  and  imports..  ..  412 

Dairy  products,  market   955 

Exchange  control  regulations   1138 

Financial  conditions   28)1 

Flour,  mixing  regulations   137 

Footwear,  duty  increased  on  rubber. .  176 

market  for  rubber   497 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   371 

Gluten  glue,  duty  increased   465 

Hardware,     market     conditions  for 

builders'   411 

for  shelf   203 

Hides  and  skins,  duty  increased . .  . .  31 

Honey,  duty  increased   465 

market   958 

Horsehair,  duty  decreased   66 

market   736 

Hot-water  bottles,  market  conditions.  94 

Kitchenware,  market   317 

Leather,  duty  increased   31 

Mica,  market   1030 

Motorcycles,  production  and  imports.  6S5 
Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accesorics, 

duty  increased   31 

imports   685 

Motor  vehicles,  production  and  im- 
ports  6S3 

Packing  house  products,  market..   ..  957 

Radio  parts,  duty  increased   31 

Rayon  industry   25 
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Italy — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman.  Milan: 

December  6,  1933   25 

December  12.  1933   94 

December  15,  1933   94 

January  8,  1934   164 

January  19,  1934   203 

February  1,  1934   317 

February  6,  1934   320 

February  20,  1934   371 

February  23,  1934   412 

March  6,  1934   482 

March  6,  1934   497 

March  12,  1934   683 

March  21,  1934    6S7 

March  21,  1934   6S6 

March  22,  1934   6Z6 

March  22,  1934   735 

March  26,  1934   584 

March  31,  1934   737 

April  5.  1934   793 

April  7,  1934   736 

April  13,  1934    793 

May  2,  1934   954 

May  25,  1934.  ..  1030 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  W.  McBurney,  Milan: 

February  5,  1934   280 

February  23,  1934   410 

Senega  root,  market   737 

Shoe  shanks,  market  for  wooden . .  . .  686 

Soap,  imports  and  market   636 

Sporting  goods,  market  conditions..  637 

Talc,  market   320 

Tariff  duties  increased   249 

Tires  and  tubes,  imports   686 

Tools,  market   164 

Typewriters,  duty  increased..     ...  31 

Wood  and  products,  duties  increased.  897 

Wood,  duty  on  common   104 

Wooden  heels,  market   402 


J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies 

Japan 

Aluminium,  imports  of  scrap   843 

Beverages  (alcoholic),  production  of 

beer  in  1933   243 

Brass  and  bronze  scrap,  imports..  ..  844 

Business  conditions   1100 

Carbon  paper,  market   1037 

Celluloid,   production   and   exports..  285 

Cellulose  sheets  and  films,  production.  84 

Cocoons,  spring  prices   1098 

Codfish,  production  of  salted   1097 

Copper  scrap,  imports   843 

Cotton,  increased  capacity  of  mills.  889 

Crab  (canned),  exports  in  1933..   ..  242 

Cream  separators,  market   15 

Engineering  industry   700 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1933   379 

Fishing,     auction     of  Kamchatka 

grounds   163 


.  Pace 

Japan — Con. 

Flour,  exports  in  1933   375 

imports  in  1933   323 

market  situation   13 

production  and  exports   13 

Footwear,  exports  of  rubber   321 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   376 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934    968 

Furs,  imports  and  market   81 

Imports  in  1933,  detailed  746.771 

apparel   772 

beef  (fresh  and  frozen)   748 

beverages  (alcoholic)   747 

butter   748 

carbon  black   750 

clocks  and  watches   775 

drugs  and  medicines   749 

dyes  and  colours   749 

fish   748 

fruit  (canned)   748 

grain   747 

hardware   775 

hides  and  skins   74S 

hops   749 

leather   748 

livestock   747 

metals  and  minerals   773 

milk  (concentrated)   748 

miscellaneous  products   775 

newsprint   773 

oils  and  fats   749 

paper   773 

textiles   772 

tobacco   747 

vegetables  (canned)   74S 

wheat   747 

wool   772 

yarns  and  threads   771 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1933..    ..  3S0 

Industrial  profits,  July-Dec.  1933. .  ..  770 

Iron  and  steel  scrap,  imports   S42 

Lead  scrap,  imports   844 

Linoleum,  market   103S 

Lumber,  imports  and  market   10S1 

Machines  and  machinery,  production.  700 

Newsprint,  imports  in  1933   763 

Jan.-May,  1933    59 

Paper,  exports  in  1933    769 

imports,  Jan.-May.  1933   59 

industry  and  trade   57 

production  and  exports.  Jan.-May, 

1933  _  '..  ^5S 

production  and  imports  in  1933. .  . .  762 

trade  in  1933   762 

Jan.-May,  1933   57 

Power  plant  construction   702 

Protective  Trade  Act.  summary  of..  S45 
Rayon,  increased  development  of  in- 
dustry  889 

Reports    of    Commercial  Secretary 
J.  A.  Langley,  Tokyo: 

November  1,  1933   57 

December  6.  1933   13 

January  4,  1934   163 

January  10.  1934   242 

January  27,  1934   375 
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Japan — Con. 

Reports  of  J.  A.  Langley — Con. 

February  7.  1934   321 

March  24,  1934   646 

April  9,  1934   743 

April  10,  1934   762 

April  23,  1934   845 

Mav  4.  1934   942 

Mav  25.  1934   1038 

May  25,  1934   1080 

May  30,  1934   1037 

May  31,  1934   1097 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  K.  Doull,  Tokvo : 

January  19,  1934   243 

January  19,  1934   285 

January  30,  1934   376 

March  28.  1934   700 

April  30.  1934   968 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  P.  Manion.  Tokyo: 

February  8,  1934    322 

April  7,  1934  746,771 

April  20.  1934   770 

April  27,  1934  ,  889 

April  27,  1934   889 

April  27,  1934   890 

May  19,  1934   1081 

June  1,  1934   1100 

June  2.  1934   1098 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Rich- 
ard Grew,  Kobe: 

December  4,  1933   15 

December  5,  1933   14 

Reports    of    Assistant    Trade  Com- 
missioner P.  V.  McLane,  Kobe: 

December  26,  1933   81 

February  15,  1934   415 

April  9,  1934   842 

Salt,  imports  of  industrial   942 

Scrap  metal,  imports  and  market..  ..  842 

Shipbuilding  industry   701 

Tallow,  imports  and  market   14 

Trade  marks,  protection  of   505 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1933   379 

Jan.-March,  1934   970 

Tuna  fish,  exports  in  February  1934 . .  646 

Wallpaper,  imports  and  market..    ..  1080 

Wheat,  imports  in  1933   322 

milling  industry   13 

Wood-pulp,  imports  60,744 

production  and  consumption   743 

Zinc     and    products,     imports  and 

market   415 

Zinc  scrap,  imports   844 


Java 

See  Netherlands  India 

Jugoslavia 

See  Yugoslavia 

K 

Kenya 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   706 
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Kitchen  Utensils 

Argentina,  import  regulations   465 

Italy,  market   317 

L 

Lard 

Belgium,  import  licences  required . .  897 
British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  and  market   366 

Eastern  Group  and  British  Guiana 

imports  and  market   9 

Panama,  imports  in  1933   500 

Latch  Needles 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1932   521 

Lead 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   521 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   774 

from  Canada  in  1933   380 

imports  of  scrap   844 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   461 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Leather 

China,  imports  in  1933   699 

Cuba,  market   1059 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   1033 

France,  quotas  on  patent   599 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1932.   523 

Italy,  duty  increased   31 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   748 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   495 

import  regulations   385 

Leeward  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 

Linoleum 

Japan,  market   1038 

Linseed 

Argentina,  production   234 


Linseed  Cake 

S(  e  Feeding  Cakes 

Liquors 

See  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 


Livestock 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   747 

Malta,  regulations  for  prevention  of 

diseases  in   420 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   407 

*SVe  also  Horses  and  Cattle 

Lobster  (Canned) 

France,  import  quotas  175,248 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   579 

Lumber 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..  417 

Belgiym,  duty  changed  on  veneers..  104 

France,  import  quotas   655 
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Lumber — ( 'on. 

Croat  Britain,  certificates  of  origin..  599 

duty  drawback   848 

imports  from  Canada  in  1932..   ..  519 

Japan,  imports  and  market   1081 

imports  from  Canada  in  1933..   ..  380 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   492 

Panama,  imports  in  1933   580 

Switzerland,  imports   1055 

United  States,  measurement  for  duty 

assessment   249 

Sec  also  Timber 


M 

Macaroni 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   517 

Machines  and  Machinery 

China,  imports  in  1933   652 

market  in  Central   240 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   1125 

France,  import  quotas  on  parts   553 

India,  imports  in  1933   681 

Japan,  production   700 

West  Africa,  demand   121 

Madagascar 

Area  and  population   51 

Commerce   51 

Foreign  trade  in  1932  131,167 

Natural  resources   52 

Ports  and  communications   53 

Trading  facilities;  tariffs;  documenta- 
tion  87 

Maize 

Argentina,   crop  estimate,   1933-34.  .284, 695 

exportable  surplus   919 

Bulgaria,  production  and  exports  in 

1933   832 

Malta 

Animal  diseases,  regulations  for  pre- 
vention of   420 

Cement,  imports   413 

Certificate  of  origin,  text  of   173 

Pork,  imports  prohibited   247 

Tariff  duties  changed   894 

preferences  adopted   600 

Manchuria 

Foreign  trade  in  1933.   974 

Maple 

Cuba,  for  wooden  heels,  market   283 

Maple  Products 

Belgium,  duties  and  market   26 

Germany,  market   227 

Great  Britain,  market   3 

Maps 

China,  chief  ports   721 

Southeastern   and   Hongkong..    ..  1021 
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Meats 

Argentina,  export  trade   161 

Australia,  exports   1110 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports  of  salted  or  pickled . .  . .  532 
British  Honduras,  imports  of  and 
market   for   canned   and  pre- 
served  366 

Eastern  Group  and  British  Guiana, 

imports  and  market   7 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  chilled  and 

frozen   611 

import  trade   609 

Greece,  market  for  canned  and  pre- 
served   414 

See  also  Beef  and  Packing  House  Pro- 
ducts 

Medicines 

See  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Metal  Manufactures 

Madagascar,  imports   170 

Metals  and  Minerals 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  produc- 
tion in  1933   963 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   630 

China,  imports  in  1933   649 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933  1031,  1123 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1932   521 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   773 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   461 

Meters 

China,  market  for  water  and  electric  in 

Central   241 

Mexico 

Balloons,  market  for  rubber   23 

Belting,  market  for  rubber   21 

Beverages  (alcoholic),  duties  de- 
creased   754 

duties  increased  65,1136 

Business  conditions  324,887 

Calcium  carbide,  duty  increased..  ..  250 
Cloth,  market  for  rubberized  auto- 
mobile   24 

Crop  damage  from  frosts   541 

Documentation,  leaflet  issued   104 

Financial  conditions  325,885 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   909 

Jan.-June,  1933   325 

Gloves,  market  for  rubber   22 

Heel  strips,  imports  and  market..  ..  195 

Hose,  market  for  rubber   21 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1933    910 

Import  trade  in  1930  and  1931..   ..  987 

Industrial  conditions   329 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  M.  B. 
Palmer,  Mexico  City: 

May  16,  1934   909 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  Brown,  Mexico 
City: 

November  21.  1933   20 

Januarv  26,  1934   193 
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Mexico — Con. 
Reports  of  H.  L.  Brown — Con. 

February  14,  1934    324 

March  24,  1934    541 

March  26,  1934   542 

May  1,  1934    987 

May  11,  1934   885 

June  5,  1934   1075 

Rubber  products,  production  and  im- 
ports  20 

Shoe  last  blanks,  imports  and  market.  195 

Six-year  plan   542 

Tariff  duties  changed  337,654 

Tires  and  tubes,  imports  and  market.  20 

Wool,  duty  decreased   33 

Mica 

Belgium,  market   830 

Italy,  market   1030 

Milk  (Concentrated) 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   630 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   963 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932.   519 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   748 

Madagascar,  imports  in  1932   136 

Panama,  imports  in  1933   500 

West  Africa,  market   122 

Millinery 

See  Apparel 

Montserrat 

See  British  West  Indies 

Motor  Cycles 

Italy,  production  and  imports   685 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933    580 

Motor  Vehicles 

Argentina,  duty  decreased   33 

Australia,  increased  sales   570 

New  South  Wales,  sales   78 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   632 

China,  imports  in  1933   697 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   1126 

Hongkong,  registration  in  1933   324 

India,  imports  in  1933   681 

Irish  Free  State,  duties  changed..  ..  848 

Italy,  production  and  imports   683 

Madagascar,  imports   171 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   580 

New  Zealand,  imports  and  market..  47 

Sierra  Leone,  duties  changed   104 

South  Africa,  increased  registration  in.  815 

Switzerland,  increased  use  in   1122 

West  Africa,  requirements  in   121 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts  and  Accessories 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   632 

China,  imports  in  1933   697 

Irish  Free  State,  alternative  duty..  549 

Italy,  duty  increased   31 

imports   685 

Mutton  and  Lamb 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  frozen..  ..  614 
See  also  Meats 


N 

Nails 

Portugal,  duty  imposed  on  aluminium.  288 
See  also  Tacks  and  Nails 

Netherlands 

Air  Service  to  Java   964 

Barley,  imports  and  market   1052 

Business  conditions   828 

Financial  conditions   828 

Fish,  import  restrictions   30 

Fish  meal,  market   879 

Flour,  imports  Jan.-Mar.,  1934   827 

market  conditions   157 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   268 

Fruit  monopoly  taxes,  application  of.  30 

Grain,  import  quota  increased   176 

Groats,  import  quota  regulations..  ..  249 

Hosiery,  import  restrictions   137 

Imports  in  1933,  detailed  

407, 458.  492,  577 
agricultural   implements    and  ma- 
chinery-  58il 

animal  fats   409 

animal  hair   410 

apples  (dried)   460 

apples  (fresh)   459 

beverages  (alcoholic)   579 

cooperage  stock   494 

dairy  produce   409 

Douglas  fir   493 

feeding  cakes   460 

fish   408 

fish  meal   410 

flour   461 

footwear  (leather  and  rubber) . .  . .  496 

fruits  (canned)   460 

fruits  (fresh)   459 

furs  (apparel  and  skins)   495 

grain   459 

hides  and  skins   495 

honey   410 

hosiery   577 

leather   496 

livestock   407 

lobster  (canned)   579 

lumber   492 

metals  and  minerals   461 

miscellaneous  products   581 

motorcycles   580 

motor  vehicles   580 

newsprint   577 

packing  house  products   409 

paper  and  products   577 

pit  props   493 

plywood   494 

pulpwood   494 

railway  ties   493 

sacks  (used)   577 

salmon  (canned)   579 

seeds   459 

textiles   577 

tires  and  tubes   580 

tobacco   579 

tractors   580 

typewriters   581 

vegetables  (canned)   460 
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Netherlands — ( 'on. 

Imports,  detailed — Con. 

wallpaper   578 

wheat   468 

wool   409 

[mports  from  Canada  in  1033   347 

Import  regulations  288, 896 

Leather,  import  regulations   386 

Packing  house  products,  exports..   ..  1052 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.C. 
Macgillivray,  Rotterdam : 

January  16,  1934   156 

January  23,  1934   217 

January  24,  1934  222,274 

January  27,  1934   268 

January  29.  1934   220 

February  10,  1934   346 

February  20,  1934   407,  458,  492,  577 

April  19,  1934   733 

April  27,  1934   825 

April  28.  1934   828 

May  3,  1934   879 

June  1,  1934   1052 

June  8,  1934   1055 

June  8,  1934   1122 

Seeds,  market  for  clover  and  grass.  217 

Tariff  changes,  authorization  of..  1089 

Tariff  duties  changed   1136 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1933   346 

Trade  distribution  by  countries  in  1933.  270 

Wheat,  imports  Jan.-Mar.,  1934..    ..  825 

market   conditions.   156 

production  in  1933   826 

Zinc,  import  restriction  on  sheets....  464 

Netherlands  India 

Air  service  to  the  Netherlands   964 

Apples   (fresh),  duty  valuation..    ..  425 

Business  conditions  586,931 

Cordage,  market   1129 

Financial  conditions   587 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   591 

Glues,  duties   17 

imports  and  market   16 

Industrial  conditions   588 

Luxury  tax  in  effect   336 

Refrigerators,  market  in  Java  for  elec- 
tric.  540 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
B.  C.  Butler,  Batavia: 

February  5,  1934   584 

February  15,  1934   615 

March  1,  1934   750 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R,  P.  Bower,  Batavia: 

November  16,  1933   18 

November  20,  1933   16 

February  20,  1934   540 

March  7,  1934   682 

April  20,  1934   931 

April  25,  1934   964 

May  22,  1934   1129 

Tariff  duty  increased  on  luxury  articles  177 
duty  purposes,  valuation  of  imports 

for   464 

Telephone  service  to  British  Malaya.  682 


Pace 

Netherlands  India — Con. 
Trade    Commissioner's    office  trans- 
ferred to  Singapore   345 

Valves,  market  for  iron  and  brass. .  . .  682 

Newsprint 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   523 

Japan,  imports  in  1933. .   773 

Jan.-May,  1933   59 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   577 

See  also  Paper 

New  Zealand 

Exchange,  purchase  and  sale   46 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  and  market.  47 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner   H.    L.    E.  Priestman, 
Auckland : 

December  6,  1933   79 

December  7,  1933   47 

December  8.  1933   46 

January  18,  1934    263 

January  26,  1934   361 

Reserve  Bank  legislation   361 

Skewers,  market  for  wooden   263 

Tenders  invited.. 65,  210,  290,  385,  466. 

754,  945 

Trade  agreement  with  Belgium.  62,  136,  550 

with  Canada  extended   849 

Wool  sales   79 

Nickel 

See  Metals  and  Minerals 

Northern  Ireland 

See  Great  Britain 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Tariff  duties  changed   423 

See  also  Rhodesia 

Norway 

Agricultural  conditions   1024 

Batteries  and  galvanic  elements,  mark- 
ing regulations   655 

Feathers  and  down,  import  licence  re- 
quired   705 

Flour,  imports   1027 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   876 

Furs  (apparel  and  skins),  sales  of  sil- 
ver fox   91 

Grain  purchases  by  State  Grain  Mono- 
poly  1023 

Honey,  imports  and  market   89 

Import  regulations   654 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Oslo: 

December  30,  1933   91 

December  30,  1933   127 

February  14,  1934   372 

February  17,  1934   402 

February  22,  1934   4S5 

February  22,  1934   535 

February  23.  1934   456 

February  23,  1934   ISO 

February  27,  1934   640 
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Norway — Con. 
Reports  of  F.  H.  Palmer — Con. 

March  13,  1934   575 

April  2,  1934.   790 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  G.  MacDonald,  Oslo: 

December  20,  1933   89 

April  26,  1934   876 

May  23,  1934   1023 

May  30,  1934   1058 

May  28,  1934   1119 

Silver  fox  industry   1058 

State  Grain  Monopoly,  operation  of.  1023 

Tariff  duties  changed   553 

O 

Oatmeal 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   517 

Oats 

Argentina,  production  and  exports..  234 
British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports   532 

Cuba,   imports  and  market   891 

Great  Britain,  and  oat  products,  duty 

increased   103 

imports  from  Canada  in  1932..   ..  517 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934   783 

into  Bristol  in  1933   356 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   459 

Switzerland,  imports   221 

See  also  Grain . . 

Oilcake  and  Oilmeal 

Belgium,  import  licences  required..  175 
British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports   532 

See  also  Feeding  Cakes 

Oilcloth 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   632 

Oils  and  Fats  (Animal) 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   749 

See  also  Tallow 

Onions 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports   531 

Optical  Goods 

British  West  Indies,  Grenada  and  St. 
Lucia,  Empire  content  require- 
ments  422 

P 

Packing  House  Products 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

duties   367 

Eastern  Group  and  British  Guiana. 

imports  and  market   6 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   984 
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Packing  House  Products — Con. 
Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932.   517 

Italy,  market   957 

Netherlands,  exports   1052 

imports  in  1933   409 

Palestine 

Financial  conditions   533 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   532 

Industrial  development   534 

Tariff  duties  changed   425 

Panama 

Business  conditions   498 

Canal  traffic  in  1933   500 

Flour,  imports  in  1933   499 

Imports  in  1933   499 

Mr.  Strong  to  visit  Costa  Rica   668 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  A. 
iStrong,  Panama  City: 

March  17,  1934   498 

March  17,  1934   544 

March  17,  1934   544 

March  17,  1934   594 

May  31,  1934   1074 

Tariff  duties  changed   209 

Paper 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports   532 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   631 

China,  duties   987 

imports  in  1933   651 

into  Central,  Jan.-Mar.,  1934. .  ..  1079 

market  in  Central  240,965 

Denmark,  imports  in  1933    641 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   1060 

Great  Britain,  duty  increased   705 

imports  from  Canada  of  wrapping  in 

1932..    523 

Japan,  exports  in  1933   769 

imports  in  1933   773 

Jan.-May,  1933    59 

from  Canada  in  1933   3S0 

industry  and  trade   57 

production  and  exports,  Jan.-May, 

1933   58 

production  and  imports  in  1933..  762 

trade  in  1933   762 

Jan.-May,  1933   57 

Madagascar,  imports   168 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   577 

Sweden,  production  and  exports  in- 

1933   457 

Paperboard 

Groat  Britain,  duty  increased   705 

imports  from  Canada  in  1932..   ..  523 

Papermakers'  Felts 

Argentina,  market   70S 

Paper  Products 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   577 
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Parcel  Post 

Australia,  rate  to   264 

Cuba,  service  to   236 

Egypt,  routing  of  shipments  to..   ..  831 

Pearl  Shell 

Australia,  exports   364 

Pears  (Fresh) 

Australia,  Tasmania,  crop  estimate..  732 
France,  import  quota  on  Canadian..  64 

Peas  (Dried) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland..  871 

Peru 

Business  conditions   159 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   914 

Modus  vivendi  with  Chile  extended..  105 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S. 
Bissett,  Lima: 

December  31,  1933   159 

January  3,  1934   158 

January  15,  1934    237 

January  22,  1934    367 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  J.  Vechsler,  Lima: 

March  10,  1934    582 

April  5,  1934    752 

April  7,  1934    837 

May  1,  1934    914 

Wheat,  market   367 

Petroleum  Products 

China,  imports  in  1933   650 

Picks 

See  Axes  and  Picks 

Piece-Goods 

Australia,  marking  regulations   422 

Pigs 

Irish  Free  State,  export  bounty  in- 
creased  1040 

Pineapples 

Cuba,  exports   914 

Pit  Props  and  Pitwood 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   493 

Great   Britain,   imports   into  South 

Wales   311 

Plywood 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   522 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   494 

Poland 

Customs     facilities     for  Canadian 

samples  entering  Warsaw . .   . .  849 
Publications  duty  free   248 

Pork 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 
imports    of    and    market  for 

pickled   365 

Malta,  imports  prohibited   247 

See  also  Packing  House  Products 
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Portugal 

Nails,  duty  imposed  on  aluminium..  288 
Quartz,  duty  imposed  on  fused..   ..  288 

Potatoes 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana 

imports   531 

Eastern  Group  and  British  Guiana, 

imports  and  market   926 

Cuba,  market  conditions   282 

Panama,  imports  in  1933   499 

Poultry 

Irish  Free  State,  export  bounty  in- 
creased   992 

Publications 

Canada  1934   113 

List  of  issued  by  Department  of  Trade 

and  Commerce  606,662.902 

Trade  of  Canada  for  1933,  Calendar 

Year  Report  on  the   665 

Pulp 

See  Wood-Pulp 

Pulpboard 

Germany  duty  on  wood  increased . .  247 
Pulpwood 

Belgium,  imports  and  market   734 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933'   494 


Q 

Quartz 

Portugal,  duty  on  fused  imposed..  ..  288 
R 


Radios 

Italy,  duty  on  parts  increased   31 

Uruguay,  duty  decreased   465 

Railway  Ties 

Egypt,  tenders  invited   195 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   520 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   493 

Rayon 

Italy,  production  and  exports   25 

Japan,  development  of  industry ....  889 

Red  Clover 

See  Seeds 

Refrigerators 

Java,  market  for  electric   540 

South  Africa,  market  for  electric ....  359 

West  Africa,  demand   121 

Rhodesia 

Shipping  services  to   252 

See  also  Northern  Rhodesia 

Rice 

Australia,  cultivation  in  ;.  ..  570 
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Roads 

China,  building  in  North   56 

Rolled  Oats 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1932   517 

Roumania 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-June,  1933   60 

Industrial  development   98 

Wheat,  production  and  consumption  201 

Rubber 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   1034 

Rubber  Products 

Mexico,  production  and  imports..  ..  20 

Russia 

Trade  agreement  with  France  174, 287 

with  the  United  Kingdom   382 

Rye 

Argentina,  production   235 

Bulgaria,  exports   833 

Finland,  duties  and  prices   209 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland 

in  1933   298 

Switzerland,  imports   22)1 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   459 

See  also  Grain 


S 

Sacks 

See  Bags  and  Sacks 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 

See  British  West  Indies 

St.  Lucia 

See  British  West  Indies 

St.  Vincent 

See  British  West  Indies 


Salmon  (Frozen) 

France,  import  quotas   424 

quota  on  Canadian  exhausted . .   . .  599 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   518 

market  in  the  North  of  England..  513 

Salmon  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  263 

imports  from  Canada  in  1932..   ..  518 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   579 

Panama,  imports  in  1933   500 

Salt 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  market.  358 

Japan,  imports  for  industrial  purposes.  942 

West  Africa,  requirements   120 

Sausage  Casings 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North 

of  England   922 

See  also  Packing  House  Products 
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Seeds 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 


in  1932  .  ..  ..  520 

into  Scotland  of  red  clover  in  1933  300 

market   784 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   459 

market  for  clover  and  grass   217 

Senega  Root 

Italy,  market   737 

Sewing  Machines 

Hongkong,  market  for  heads   964 

Madagascar,  imports   170 

Shipbuilding 

Japan,  industry   701 

World  review   264 

Shipping 

Australia,  improvement  in  trade . .   . .  570 

Shoe-last  Blanks 

Mexico,  imports  and  market   195 

Shoe  Shanks 

Italy,  market  for  wooden   686 

Siam 

Business  conditions   18 

Financial  conditions  18,750 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   751 

Industrial  conditions   751 

Sierra  Leone 

Motor  vehicles,  duties  changed..    ..  104 


Silk  Cocoons 

See  Cocoons 

Silk  Gut 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in  the 


North  of  England   44 

Skewers 

New  Zealand,  market  for  wooden. .  . .  263 

South  Africa,  market  for  wooden . .  875 


Sleepers 

See  Railway  Ties 

Soap 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 


of  toilet  in  1932   523 

Italy,  imports  and  market   636 

Solomon  Islands 

Preferential   tariff   adopted   505 

South  Africa 

Agricultural  conditions   874 

Apparel,  market   722 

Business  conditions  068,815 

Corsets,  market   723 

Exchange  dumping  duty  172,894 

Financial  condit  ions  669,  814 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   674 

Gloves,  market   723 

Grain,  import  licence  required..  ..  1040 
Hats  and  caps,  market   724 
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South  Africa — Con. 

Hosiery,  market   724 

Import  restrictions   1040 

Industrial  conditions   671 

Motor  show  at  Cape  Town   924 

Motor  vehicles,  increased  registration.  815 
Refrigerators,   market    for   electric.  359 
irts  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Stevens,  Cape  Town: 

December  1,  1933.  .  .51,  87,  131,  167 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Heasman,  Cape  Town: 

January  15.  1934   243 

March  21,  1934    668 

April  12,  1934   814 

April  13,  1934  874 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  L.  Mutter.  Cape  Town: 

January  31,  1934   359 

April  11,  1934   813 

April  11,  1934   875 

April  23,  1934   924 

Shipping  services  to   252 

Shipping    under    preferential    tariff. .  243 

Skewers,  market  for  wooden   875 

Tariff  duties  changed  854,993 

Trade  mark  regulations  29,173 

Underclothing,  market   725 

Washing  machines,  market  for  electric.  813 

Spain 

Certificate  of  origin  656,945 

Exchange  control  regulations   94 

Import  quota  regulations   289 

Wheat,  import  quotas  effective . .    . .  850 

Sporting  Goods 

Italy,  market  conditions   637 

Stationery 

Sec  Paper. 

Steel 

See  Iron  and  Steel. 

Steamship  Services  to 

Bristol   802 

Middle  East  ports   468 

South  Africa  and  Rhodesia   252 

Stockings 

See  Hosiery 

Stoves 

Argentina,  market  for  electric,  gas,  oil 

and  iron   592 

Sugar 

Australia,  crop  conditions   ..  964 

production..   79 

Great  Britain,  certificate  of  origin..  943 
imports  into  the  West  of  England.  443 

Irish  Free  State,  and  products  contain- 
ing, duties  changed   286 

West  Africa,  requirements   120 
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Sweden 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1933..  575 

Business  conditions  490,535 

Feedstuffs,   import   licences   required.  176 

Financial  conditions  486,535 

Flour-milling  regulations   176 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   790 

Iron  and  steel,  production  and  exports.  485 

Marking  regulations   248 

Paper,  production  and  exports  in  1933.  457 
Timber,   production   and   exports  in 

1933   456 

Wood-pulp,  production  and  exports  in 

1933   456 

Switzerland 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1933   226 

Barley,  imports   221 

Building  boards,  import  restrictions..  599 

Business  conditions  223,274 

Financial  conditions   222 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   224 

Grain  trade   220 

Import  restrictions   944 

Lumber,  imports   1055 

Motor  vehicles,  increased  use   1122 

Oats,  imports   221 

Rye,  imports   221 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1933    225 

Wheat,  imports   220 

imports    and    market    conditions..  733 

Syrup 

West  Africa,  demand  for  golden..  ..  120 


Tacks  and  Nails 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..    ..  1130 

Talc 

Italy,  market   320 

Tallow 

Japan,  imports  and  market   14 

See  also  Oils  and  Fats  (Animal) 

Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

Argentina,     documentation  require- 
ments 65.  137.  465 

kitchen  utensils,  import  regulations.  465 
motor  vehicles,  duty  decreased. .  33 
trade  agreement  with  Belgium,  pro- 
visional   465 

Australia,  advertising  matter,  duty..  207 
electrical    goods,    marking  regula- 
tions ..286,  463,  550,753.1134 

marking  regulations..  246.  336.422 

trade  agreement  with  Canada  (1931) 

confirmed   172 

Austria,  trade  agreement  with  Canada 

extended  •  •  62 

Belgium,  apples  (fresh),  duty  In  vied 

on  weight   1041 
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Tariff   Changes  and  Import  Regulations — 


Con. 
Belgium — Con. 

Cj  reals,  import  licence  regulations.  175 

certificates  of  origin   944 

duties  increased   384 

feedstuffs,  import  restrictions..    ..  801 

fertilizers,  import  restrictions..    ..  801 

fish,  licences  for  transit  shipments.  248 

furniture,  import  licences  required.  104 

horses,   import  licences  required..  550 

lard,  import  licences  required..   ..  897 

lumber,  duty  changed  on  veneers.  104 

maple  products,  duties   26 

oilcakes,  import  licences  required.  175 

sales  tax  regulations  modified..  ..  706 
trade    agreement    with  Argentina, 

provisional   465 

with  New  Zealand  62,136.550 

transmission  tax  increased  425,  1090 

veneer  sheets,  duty  increased..   ..  175 
Brazil,  duties,  collection  in  gold  abol- 
ished  31 

British  North  Borneo,  preferences..  896 

British  Malaya,  duties   IS 

British  West  Indies,  Antigua,  invoice 

regulations   849 

Bermuda,  flour,  duty  reduced..   ..  30 

British  Guiana,  duties  changed..  ..  1088 

invoice  requirements   422 

preferences,  new   173 

British  Honduras,  duty  exemptions.  653 
tobacco,  duties  on  unmanufactured 

changed   64 

Dominica,  duties  changed   801 

Grenada,  optical  goods,  Empire  con- 
tent requirements   422 

Jamaica,  duties  changed   1135 

Empire     content  requirements, 

new   64 

footwear,  duties  changed   1135 

fruit  (fresh),  import  regulations.  383 
invoice   form   and   certificate  of 

value,  Dew   30 

invoice  requirements   207 

textiles,     imports     of  Japanese 

restricted   1040 

import  quotas  imposed   1C88 

vegetables  (fresh),  import  regu- 
lations  383 

Montserrat,  invoice  regulations. .  ..  849 
origin  of  imports,  statement  re- 
quired  754 

®t.  Kitts-Nevis,   import  surcharge 

continued   207 

origin  of  imports,  statement  re- 
quired  801 

St.  Lucia,  duty  exemptions   103 

optical  goods,  Empire  content  re- 
quirements  422 

Trinidad,  apparel,  duties  increased.  1135 
invoice    form    and    certificate  of 

value,  new   30 

invoices,    statistical  information 

required   29 

textiles,  import  quotas  imposed.  1089 

Virgin  Island-,  invoice  regulations.  849 
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Tariff   Changes  and  Import   Regulations-  - 


Con. 

Canada,  certificate  of  origin  for  Em- 
pire countries   503 

exports  to  the  United  States  under 

three  tariffs  92,278.454, 

666. 872, 1050 
trade    agreement    with  Australia 

(1931)  confirmed   172 

with  Austria  extended   62 

with  Germany  extended   29 

with  New  Zealand  extended..  ..  849 
Chile,  duties  and  surcharges,  values 

for   289 

import  licence  regulations   238 

modus  vivendi  with  Peru  extended.  105 

wheat,  import  regulations   337 

China,  cereals,  duties,  new   105 

consular  fee  changed   553 

flour,  duties,  new   105 

marking  and  invoicing,  metric  sys- 
tem adopted   33 

marking  regulations   426 

enforcement  postponed   801 

metric  system  adopted  by  customs.  337 

wheat,  duty  drawback   942 

Denmark,  grain,  import  quotas..    ..  464 

import  control  law  extended..    ..  127 

Ecuador,  duties  changed   288 

Empire  countries,  certificates  of  origin.  503 
Federated  Malay  States,  certificates 

of  origin  :  . .  . .  944 

Finland,  milling  regulations  655,754 

rye,  duties  and  import  prices  .  . .  209 
France,  agricultural  products,  import 

licence  tax  imposed   174 

import  quotas  552,655 

apples  (fresh),  import  licence  tax.  137,993 

import  quotas   754 

on  Canadian  64,994 

cheese,  import  quotas   994 

import  tax  imposed   550 

depreciated    currency    surtax  can- 
celled   64 

fibreboard,  quotas  on  insulating..  599 
flour,    general    rates    imposed  on 

Canadian   1089 

import  quotas  64.  127.  464,  551 .  705 

import  tax  on  British  goods  reduced.  505 

leather,  quotas  on  patent   599' 

lobster  (canned),  import  quotas ..  175, 249 
machines    and    machinery  import 

quotas  on  parts   553 

marking  regulations   552 

pears    (fresh),    import    quota  on 

Canadian   64 

salmon  (frozen)  import  quota . .  ..424,599 
tires  and  tubes,  import  restrictions 

removed   505 

trade  agreement  with  Russia..  ..174,287 

transhipment  tax  increased   384 

vacuum  cleaners,  import  quotas..  599 
wheat,   general    rates    imposed  on 

Canadian   1089 

French  Indo-China,  butter,  duty  de- 
creased   705 
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Germany,  copper,  import  restrictions.  654 

pulpboard,  duty  increased   247 

trade  agreement  with  Canada  ex- 
tended  29 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands,  preferential 

tariff  adopted   943 

Great    Britain,    advertising  matter, 

duties   421 

bacon    and    hams,    certificates  of 

origin  29,245,992 

certificates  of  origin..  ..335,  336,  421,893 
doors,  duty  revision  proposed..   ..  800 

duties  changed  653, 1087 

duties  on  French  products  245,424 

duty  revision,  proposed..  ..62,172, 

246,  335, 504,598,704,  991, 1039 
flour,  duty  increase  proposed..   ..  245 

duty  unchanged   504 

lumber,  drawback   848 

certificates  of  origin   599 

Merchandise  Marks  Act:  applica- 
tions 61,244,942 

orders  463,597,703 

recommendations  28,  383, 

893, 1039, 1086 
oats   and   oat   products,   duty  in- 
creased  103 

paper,  duty  increased   705 

paperboard,  duty  increased   705 

sugar,  certificate  of  origin   943 

trade  agreement  with  Russia . .  . .  382 
trade-mark  legislation  revised . .   . .  847 

typewriters,  duties  changed   800 

wood  products,  certificate  of  origin.  653 

Greece,  duty  exemptions   1041 

Guatemala,  brushes,  duty  decreased.  897 

Honduras,  duties  changed   1137 

import  tax,  municipal   656 

visa  fees   1137 

Hongkong,  tobacco,  drawback  on  Em- 
pire  895 

India,  duties  changed   208 

textiles,  duties  changed   1040 

Wheat  (Import  Duty)  Act,  opera- 
tion extended   753 

Irish  Free  State,  bacon,  export  bounty 

increased   1040 

bacon  stabilization  scheme   1039 

barley,  import  licence  required..  ..  1039 

duties  changed  62,  246,  504,992 

eggs,  export  bounty  increased..   ..  992 
feedstuffs,  import  restrictions..    ..  504 
footwear,  duty  changed  on  rubber- 
soled   463 

fruits  (fresh),  duty  suspended..   ..  943 

honey,  duty  changed   463 

import  restrictions   800 

motor  vehicles,  duties  changed..  ..  848 
motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories, 

duty,  alternative   549 

pigs,  export  bounty  increased..  ..  1040 
poultry,  export  bounty  increased..  992 
sugar    and    products  containing, 

duties  changed   286 
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Italy,  asbestos,  duties  65,797 

butter,  duty  increased   288 

duties  increased   249 

flour,  mixing  regulations   137 

footwear,  duty  on  rubber  increased.  176 

gluten  glue,  duty  increased   465 

hides  and  skins,  duty  increased ....  31 

honey,  duty  increased   465 

horsehair,  duty  decreased   65 

leather,  duty  increased   31 

motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories, 

duty  increased   31 

radio  parts,  duty  increased   31 

typewriters,  duty  increased   31 

wood,  duty  on  common   104 

wood  and  products,  duties  increased.  897 

Japan,  trade  marks  protection..    ..  505 

Malta,  certificate  of  origin   173 

duties  changed   894 

pork,  imports  prohibited   247 

preferences  adopted   600 

Mexico,   beverages   (alcoholic),  duty 

changed  65,  754,1136 

calcium  carbide,  duty  increased..  ..  250 
documentation,  leaflet  issued..    ..  104 

duties  changed  337,654 

wool,  duty  decreased   33 

Netherlands,  duties  changed..  ..1089,1136 

fish,  import  restrictions   30 

fruit  monopoly  taxes   30 

grain,  import  quota  increased..  ..  176 
groats,  import  quota  regulations . .  249 

hosiery,  import  restrictions   137 

import  regulations  288,896 

leather,  import  regulations   385 

zinc  in  sheets,  import  restrictions . .  464 

Netherlands  India,  duty  valuation.  .425, 464 
duty  increased  on  luxury  articles..  177 

glues,  duty   17 

luxury  tax  in  effect   336 

New  Zealand,  trade  agreement  with 

Belgium  62,  136,550 

with  Canada  extended   849 

Northern  Rhodesia,  duties  changed . .  423 

Norway,  batteries  and  galvanic  ele- 
ments,   marking    regulations . .  655 

duties  changed   553 

feathers  and  down,  import  licence 

required   705 

import  regulations   654 

Palestine,  duties  changed   425 

Panama,  duties  changed   209 

Peru,  modus  vivendi  with  Chile  ex- 
tended  105 

Poland,  customs  facilities  for  Canadian 

samples  entering  Warsaw..    ..  849 
publications  duty  free   248 

Portugal,  nails,  duty  imposed  on  alu- 
minium   288 

quartz,  duty  imposed  on  fused..  ..  288 

Russia,  trade  agreement  with  France.  174, 288 
with  the  United  Kingdom..   ..   ..  382 

Sierra  Leone,  motor  vehicles,  duties 

changed   104 
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Solomon    Islands,    preferential  tariff 

adopted   505 

South  Africa,  duties  changed  654,993 

exchange  dumping  duty  172,894 

grain,  import  licence  required . .   . .  1040 

import  restrictions   1040 

shipping  under  preferential  tariff..  243 

trade  mark  regulations  29,173 

Spain,  certificate  of  origin  656,945 

import  quota  regulations   289 

wheat,  import  quotas  effective . .   . .  850 
Sweden,  feedstuffs,  import  licences  re- 
quired   176 

flour-milling  regulations   176 

marking  regulations   248 

Switzerland,  import  restrictions..  ..590,944 

Tonga,  preferences  adopted   173 

Turkey,  duty  exemptions   1137 

Unfederated  Malay  States,  certificates 

of  origin   944 

Uruguay,  duties  increased   945 

import  surtax  increased   802 

radios,  duties  decreased   465 

United  States,  clams  (canned),  duty 

changed   801 

consular  invoices,  commodities  not 

requiring  656, 1041 

Foreign  Trade  Agreement  Act,  pro- 
visions of   1086 

imports  from  Canada  under  three 

tariffs  92,  278,  454,  666,  872, 1050 

lumber,  measurement  for  duty  as- 
sessment   249 

marking  regulations   423 

Tenders  Invited 

Egypt   195 

New  Zealand.. 65,  210,  290,  385,  466,  754,945 

Textiles 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

of  Japanese  restricted   1040 

import  quotas  imposed   1088 

Trinidad,  import  quotas  imposed . .  1089 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   1061 

India,  duties  changed   1040 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   772 

Madagascar,  imports   168 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   577 

Timber 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  imports 

increased   1109 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   630 

China,  imports  in  1933    696 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   1059 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland  in 

1933   300 

into  the  West  of  England   443 

market  conditions  in  the  North  of 

England   43 

Madagascar,  imports   167 

Sweden,   production   and   exports  in 

1933   456 

West  Africa,  demand   123 

See  also  Lumber 
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Timothy 

See  Seeds 

Tires  and  Tubes 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933    632 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933    1034 

France,  import  restrictions  removed..  505 

Italy,  imports   686 

Madagascar,  imports   171 

Mexico,  imports  and  market   20 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   580 

Tobacco 

Australia,  industry   364 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 
duties      on  unmanufactured 

changed   64 

China,  imports  in  1933   697 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   986 

Great   Britain,   imports,   January  to 

March,  1934    783 

from  Canada  in  1932   519 

from  Canada  in  1933..    ..189,  263,862 

from  Empire  sources  in  1933 . .  . .  859 

into  the  West  of  England . .    . .  443 

market  for  Empire   857 

Hongkong,  drawback  on  Empire . .  . .  895 

India,  production  and  exports   265 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1933..  ..  477 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   747 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   579 

Toilet  Requisites 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933    632 

Tomato  Products 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market . .  442 
See  also  Canned  Goods  and  Vegetables 
(Canned) 

Tonga 

Tariff  preferences  adopted   173 

Tool  Handles 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1932   522 

Tools 

Italy,  market   164 

Tractors 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   632 

Italy,  production   685 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   580 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies 

Tubes 

See  Tires  and  Tubes 

Tuna  Fish 

Japan,  exports  in  February,  1934..  ..  646 
Turkey 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1933   938 

Exchange  regulations   978 

Financial  conditions   937 

Industrial  conditions  in  1933    910 
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Turkey — ( 'on. 
Industrial  development,  five-year  plan 

of   281 

Tariff  exemptions   1137 

Trade,  regulations  governing  ..  ..  '. .  977 

Wheat,  production  and  consumption..  202 

Typewriters 

Great  Britain,  duties  changed   800 

Italy,  duty  increased   31 

Madagascar,  imports   170 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933    581 


LI 


Uganda 

Foreign  trade  in  1933. 


706 
725 


Underclothing 

South  Africa,  market  

See  also  Apparel 

Unfederated  Malay  States 

Certificates  of  origin   943 

United  Kingdom 

See  Great  Britain 

United  States 

Business  conditions  in  1933   114 

Clams  (canned),  duty  changed..    ..  801 
Consular    invoice    requirements,  ex- 
emptions from  656,1041 

Foreign  Trade  Agreement  Act,  pro- 
visions of   1086 

Imports   from   Canada   under  three 

tariffs  92,  278,  454,  666.  872, 1050 

Lumber,  measurement  for  duty  assess- 
ment  249 

Marking  regulations   423 

Report     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Frederic  Hudd,  New  York  City: 
January  16,  1934   114 

Uruguay 

Business  conditions  545.  918 

Exchange  situation   420,547.918 

Financial  conditions  545.917 

Foreign  trade  in  1033   547 

Hydro-electric  development   419 

Import  surtax  increased   802 

Radios,  duties  decreased   465 

Tariff  duties  increased   945 


Vacuum  Cleaners 

France,  import  quotas   599 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   522 

Valves 

Netherlands  India,  market  for  iron 

and  brass   682 

Varnishes 

See  Paints  and  Varnishes 
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Vegetables  (Canned) 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1933   630 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   748 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   460 

West  Africa,  market   120 

Vegetables  (Fresh) 

Belgium,  import  licences  required..  599 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  import 

regulations   383 

Canada,  inspection  and  certification 

of  shipments   799 

Veneer  Sheets 

Belgium,  duty  increased   175 

Venezuela 

Business  conditions  544,  1074 

Exchange  situation   544 

Financial  conditions   544 

Virgin  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 


Wallboard 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1032,.   524 

Wallpaper 

Japan,  imports  and  market   1080 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   578 

Washing  Machines 

South  Africa,  market  for  electric.  ..  813 

Watches 

See  Clocks  and  Watches 

West  Africa 

Indent  trade  possibilities  118,124 

Wheat 

Argentina,  production  and  exports..  233 

Australia,  f.a.q.  standards   732 

financial  assistance  to  growers..   ..  49 

market  conditions  77.  257.  529. 

730.923. 1107 

New  South  Wales,  crop  damage..  79 

sales  at  Sydney   232 

Belgium,  imports   1057 

Brazil,  imports  in  1933    90S 

Bulgaria,    production   and  consump- 
tion  201 

production  and  exports  in   1933 . .  832 

Chile,  import  regulations   337 

China,  duty  drawback   942 

imports  in  1933  619.  714 

from  Canada  in  1933   715 

into  Tientsin  in  1933   374 

market  conditions  in  Central ....  54 

Egypt,  imports  in  1933   981 

France,  crop  prospects   1056 

general  tariff  imposed  on  Canadian.  1089 

imports  from  Canada.  1933-34..   ..  883 
Great    Britain,    imports.    Jan.  Mai-. 

1934   78g 

from  Can? da  in  1932   516 
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Wheat— Con. 
Great  Britain — Con. 

into  Bristol  in  1933   354 

into  Scotland  in  1933   297 

into  Scotland,  Jan.-Mar.,  1934..  729 

Greece,  imports  in  1933   691 

production  in  1933    643 

India,  crop  forecast,  1933-34  484,733 

Import  Duty   Act,   operation  ex- 
tended  753 

Japan,  imports  in  1933  322,747 

from  Canada  in  1933   380 

market  situation   13 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   458 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934   825 

market  conditions   156 

production  in  1933    826 

Peru,  market   367 

Roumania,  production  and  consump- 
tion  201 

Spain,  import  quotas   850 

Switzerland,  imports   220 

market  conditions   733 

Turkey,  production  and  consumption  202 
See  also  Grain 

Wheat  Offals 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   517 

Whisky 

See  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

Windmills 

West  Africa,  demand   121 

Windward  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 

Wire  Rope 

Argentina,  market  for  steel   634 

China,  market  in  Central   241 

Wood 

Italy,  and  products,  duties  increased.  897 

duty  on  common   104 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Wooden  Heels 

Cuba,  maple  for,  market   283 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London. ...  124 

Italy,  market   462 
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Wood  Products 

Great  Britain,  certificate  of  origin..  653 

Wood-pulp 

China,  imports  in  1933   652 

Denmark,  imports  in  1933    641 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   520 

Japan,  imports   744 

Jan. -May,  1933   60 

from  Canada  in  1933   380 

production  and   consumption..    ..  743 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   495 

Sweden,   production   and  exports  in 

1933   456 

Wool 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  sales  at 

Sydney  732. 1110 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   520 

Japan,  imports  in  1933   772 

Mexico,  duty  decreased   33 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1933   409 

New  Zealand,  sales   79 


Yarns  and  Threads 

Japan,  imports  in  1933. 


Yugoslavia 

Cement,  production  and  exports..  413 
Z 

Zinc 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1932   521 

Japan,    and    products,    imports  and 

market   415 

imports  in  1933   774 

from  Canada   380 

imports  of  scrap   844 

Netherlands,   import   restrictions  on 

sheets   464 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 
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